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rpHE  HISTORY  OP  FRANCE,  by  M.  de  Bonne- 
chose,  closes  at  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe, 
a  time  when  the  results  of  the  Revolution  of  1792 
and  of  the  Empire  of  Napoleon  the  First  were  far 
from  having  been  realized. 

The  vicissitudes  through  which  France  has  since 
passed  are,  in  many  respects,  as  amazing  as  those 
that  accompanied  and  succeeded  the  ^^  Reign  of 
Terror ''  and  the  reign  of  miUtary  force,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  consequences  of  the  policy  of  the  First 
Republic  and  that  of  the  First  Empire. 

The  Appendix  to  this  volume  may  therefore  be 
spoken  of  as  a  necessary  addition,  not  only  because 
it  embraces  a  large  and  important  period  of  modem 
history,  but  because  it  exhibits  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  those  two  counteracting  powers,  an  unbridled 
democracy,  and  an  empire  that,  begin  as  it  may,  can 
never  be  other  than  autocratic.     It  has  taken  forty 
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years  of  French  liistory  to  show  the  struggle  between 
those  two  powers^  and  the  conflict  is  not  now  at  an 
end.  The  latter  portion  of  the  Appendix  includes  a 
notice  of  occurrences  so  recent  that  they  have  not 
yet  attained  to  the  rank  of  historical  record;  but 
the  additional  pages  may  be  accepted  as  a  supple- 
mentary work  of  considerable  value,  comprising  a 
narrative  which  will  enable  the  student  intelligently 
to  estimate  the  importance  and  mutual  relation  of 
the  principal  events  in  the  history  of  France  from 
1792  to  1871. 


PREFACE. 


In  ft  translation  of  the  H%$t6Ty  of  France  by  M.  de  Bonne- 
ehoBe/we  think  we  are  presenting  to  English  readers  a  woi^ 
flf  whieh  they  ha^e  long  stood  in  needj  for  although 
plaeed  in  geographical  contiguity — although  far  nearly  two 
thofOBand  years,  sometimes  connected  by  friendships,  mofre 
frequently  opposed  in  sanguinary  wars,  drawn  together  by 
mutual  wants,  and  stimulated  by  rivalries,  good  and  bad,  it 
is  certain  that  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of 'England 
and  Traaeeape  very  little  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
eadi  other's  country.  Without  attempting  to  fathom  l^e 
oaufle  of  this,  or  presuming  to  characterise  existing 'fing^iflh 
lostories  of  France,  we  may  Tonture  to  say  that  the  want'Of 
a  medertttely  short,  pleasingly  written,  but  correct  work  of 
this  kind  has  long  been  felt  j  and  that  when  we  obserye  the 
high  reputation  this  has  obtained  in  France,  and  see  by  wliat 
authorities  it  has 'been  deemed  the  best  of  its  kind,  we  are 
supplying  that 'want. 

Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  history  of  a  country 
is  best  written  by  a  native  of  it,  we  must  not  expect  tiie 
lustorian  of  one  like  France  can  be  exempt  from  that 
bias  towards  military  glory  ^v^hich  has  been  her  pride  and 
hbv  curse.  In  this  respedt,  therefore,  and  in  this  alone, 
M.  de  Bonnechose  must  be  read  with  caution,  and  with  our 
own  history  open  besiils  us.  'By  comparing  the  two  accounts 
of  great  conflicts,  and  looking  carefully  at  results,  we  may 
approach  the  truth :  our  own  estimation  of  ourselves  or  our 
neighbours  is  seldom  quite  correct^  and,  if  we  exercise  con- 
door,  we  shall  be  wiser  for  the  inquiry. 


At  a  period  when  the  full  value  of  peace  and  free  inter- 
oommanication  begins  to  be  understood ;  when  we  have 
discovered  that  even  snccessful  war  is  bat  brilliant  calamity^ 
— an  intoxication  that  breeds  disease ;  when  we  have  learnt 
to  appreciate  properly  the  goodness  of  God,  who  has  created 
variety  in  the  productions  of  the  earth  in  order  to  bring  the 
children  of  £Us  great  family  more  closely  together ;  when 
we  are  convinced  that  antipathies  between  nations  are 
unnatural,  unfounded,  and  injurious; — at  such  a  period  a 
history  that  ever  has  been  and  ever  must  be  mixed  up  with 
our  own,  becomes  not  only  a  delightful  but  a  necessary 
study : — ^beholding  effects,  we  search  for  causes,  and  we  learn 
why,  at  times,  one  country  has  flourished,  tlbe  other  declined ; 
why  one  has  progressed,  the  other  retrograded ;  why  one  has 
been  happy,  the  other  steeped  in  misery. 

From  the  nature  of  man,  history  is  more  frequently  a 
beacon  to  warn  us  of  rocks  and  sands,  than  a  cheering  pharos 
to  guide  us  to  a  peaceful  haven ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  no  history  is  so  abundant  in  warnings  as  that  of 
France.  Happily  placed  in  a  beautiful  climate,  consisting 
mostly  of  a  va&t  extent  of  fertile  soil,  intersected  by  feeding 
rivers,  producing  in  abundance  the  richest  gifts  of  Providence ; 
situated  between  seas  that  afford  it  facilities  of  intercourse 
with  all  parts  of  the  old  and  new  world,  the  destinies  of 
France  seem  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  its  inhabitants.  And 
yet,  what  a  history  is  that  of  this  highly  favoured  country ! 
To  glance  back  upon  it,  as  a  whole,  is  contemplating 
chaos— occasional  spots  of  brilliant  happiness,  separated  by 
immense  gulfis  of  misery,  produced  by  vices  and  crimes  of 

all  Vinila. 

At  the  present  moment  the  French  are  candid  in  the 
admission  of  their  own  errors,  and  in  their  admiration  of  our 
institutions  and  the  means  by  which  we  have  obtained  them  : 
some  of  their  ablest  writers  have  recently  dilated  eloquently 
upon  these  subjects.  We  may,  therefore,  be  excused  if  we 
venture  to  say  why,  as  it  is  admitted,  in  comparison  with 
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"Rngland,  the  oomnieroe  of  France  is  so  limited,  her  agricul- 
tuie  so  backwaidy  her  mann&otures  so  small  in  quantitj,  her 
population  so  thin,  her  goyeniment  unsettled,  and  her  sodety 
immoral : — ^it  is,  we  think,  simply  because  the  French  have 
been  and  are  governed  by  passions,  and  the  English  have  been 
and  are  guided  by  prindplea.  We  may  be  told  this  is  a  strong 
and  widely-marked  distinction,  but  if  we  examine  the  two 
histories,  from  a  period  when  they  are  worth  studying  as  a 
lesson,  we  shall  find  it  correct.  It  is  impetuous  valour  com- 
pared with  cool  firmness  and  self-possession;  it  is  ardent 
deanres  in  fiEu>e  of  fixity  of  purpose  and  a  comprehension  of 
the  object  in  view ;  it  is  ebullitions  of  vaingloxy  •g^-ni^ 
BoUd,  permanent  consciousness  of  righl  In  politioal  and 
religious  contests,  in  great  revolutions  even,  the  French  have 
been  maddened  and  led  on  to  crime  by  the  passLons  and 
ambition  of  their  leaders,  rather  than  by  any  definite  prin- 
ciple or  aim:  there  is  no  passage  in  French  history  so 
honourable  as  our  own  seventeenth  century^  or  as  the  noUe 
struggles  of  the  United  Provinces  in  two  centuries  they 
have  no  men  at  all  of  the  species  of  John  Hampden  or 
William  the  Taciturn,  of  Nassau.  The  French  writers 
attempt  to  set  their  acquisition  of  civil  rights  against  our 
great  conquests  of  political  rights,  but  we  cannot  admit  their 
distinction;  with  the  ffabeaa  Corpusy  civil  rights  would 
never  have  been  so  violated  as  they  have  recently  been  in 
France. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  shall  find  that  one  of  the  great 
obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  the  state  best  calculated  to 
secure  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  a  people,  is  the  funda- 
mental evil  in  the  French  character  of  the  love  of  military 
glory ;  from  it  have  emanated  most  of  the  national  calami- 
ties ;  to  it  France  must  attribute  great  part  of  her  awfrd 
reverses.  Her  most  illustrious  glory-hunters  have  never 
benefited  her  in  any  way ;  they  have  in  vain  sacrificed  the 
treasures,  blood,  and  prosperity  of  the  people  at  the  altar  of 
this  false  god ;  in  every  instance,  the  light  which  led  them 
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has  proved  delnsivB,  and  their  object  a  fiiding  sbftdow: 
yblnmes  might  be  written  on  this  enormous  mistake  of  ihe 
l^rench. 

B^t  the  student  of  the  history  of  such  a  great  nation  as 
Fhmce  will  not,  at  every  page,  meet  with  snbjeGts  ofdisgnst 
and  reprehension.    It  is  true,  in  addition  to  pictures  of 
appalling  crimes,  he  will  find'  the  gloss  removed    from 
characters  which  Mse  views  have  held  up  as  doing  bonoar 
to  the  ages  they  lived  in : — ^for  instance,  Louis  IX.,  notwith- 
standing his  many  good  qualities,  piety,  miradeSf  and  laws^ 
appears  an  insensate  fanatic,  ne^ecting  his  duties  as  a  Inng; 
to  take  up  with  those  of  a  pilgrim ;  the  boasted  gentleman^ 
Francis  I.',  comes  from  the  historian's  ordeal  with  a  stained 
escutcheon,  and  the  character  of  a  bad  king  and  a  weak 
man ;  Henry  lY.,  so  dear  to  the  French,  the  epitome  of  the 
national  character,  is  a  slave  to  his  passions  to  the  last,  and^ 
in  advanced  age,  would  sacrifice  the  peace  of  the  world^ 
which  he    preached  about,   to  his    lust;    and  the  greaf 
Louis  XIY.  stands  forth  as,  perhaps,  the  strongest  inatanoe^ 
of  pride  and  selfiish  vanity  to  be  found  in  the  records  of 
mankind  : — but  he  will,  with  highly-gratified  curiosity,  trace 
the  development  of  mind  and  civilization,  in  what  may  be 
admitted  to  have  been,  in  modern  times,  the  leading  nation 
of  Europe ;  he  may  sigh  at  finding  vice  and  luxury  the  prtn- 
cxpal  fruits  of  refinement^  but  he  will  see  hnman  nature  occa- 
sionally vindicated  by  the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  a  fiew 
men  eminent  for  their  virtues,  and'  of  hoste  illtistrious  for 
i^evt  talents.     As  Englishmen,  we  may  boast- that  we  have 
no  such  monarchs  asCharles  IX.,  Henry  III., and  Louis  XV., 
but  any  country  might  take  pride  at  seeing  in  its  anndb  a- 
Charlemagne,  a  Snger,  a  Queen  Blanche,  a  L'Hdpital,  a  SuMy, 
a  F6nelou  (the  Socrates  of  France),  or  a  Colbert,  the  greatest 
minister  that  ever  lived.     No  history  will  teach  the  value 
of  such  as  these  few  last-named  better  than  that  of  France ; 
before  their  i-eal  glory  that  of  the,  so-called,  heroes  fiides 
into  nothingness :  the  fiune  of  a  Turenne  is  obscured  by 


tbe  smoke  of  the  bnmiqgt  tonriH  of  Ajmih^.  the  kurib  of 
a  Bonaparte  are  all  withered  bj  the  retreat  from  Moioofw. 

To  poiD^  oat  tfae^meiL  of  gpmina  im  letienv  aoiaiMe^  and 
BKtof  who  hayesUentljry.aftXflgaBiB  hiatofy^  aansted  ibt  nMsoh: 
of  tuad  in  Eranoe^  wottUL  notottlyxeqnire  more  apaoo  thait 
ooaU be affoided^ia apcefiMse^  bmtwtmld  pEore an  ii^nstioa 
towards  the  vast  number  whose  names  moBt  ba  ^M^'^^-td. 

It.ia  now  ertdUiskid,  ih«b>  asi  historic  is  aoi  intcraatiiig'or 
iaalredbirei  a«  tbai^  Qonlained-  in  mumoiris  aotobiognqpldM^ 
and  dianei^  and  in  tUij  mne  ia  so  ridi  as  that  of  Pianae ; 
ftoMt  memoirs  ot  kiogi^  nuoaten^  aad  oardlnalS)  to  tlmoa  of. 
the  confidential  valets  and  maids  of  the  great^£ra>ch.  litenb^ 
tore,  abounds  in  delightful  productions  of  this  kind.  But  the 
inferiority  of  biography  to  history  is  apparent,  eyen  with  all 
this  store ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  truthfulness  and  &sdna- 
tion  of  these  works,  which  imprint  them  on  the  memory,  the 
great  chain  of  history  is  required  to  connect  them  together : 
it  is  not  enough  to  know  what  a  man  was  with  regard  to  his 
own  locality  or  time,  we  want  to  know  what  influence  he 
exercised  upon  the  world  and  posterity;  and  this  can  only 
be  learnt  from  history. 

To  that  vast  body  now  coming  under  the  head  of  general 

readers,  such  a  help  is  this  work  of  M.  de  Bonnechose; 

without  being  so  long  or  so  dry  as  to  form  a  repulsive  or 

wearying  study,  it  grasps  events,  and  groups  them  clearly 

and  perspicuously,  never  entangling  or  letting  slip  the  thread 

that  ties  them  together.     Having  to  write  the  history  of 

such  a  country  as  France  for  two  thousand  years  in  so  small 

a  space,  it  is  surprising  that  he  could  preserve  anything  like 

a  style ;  it  would  be  thought  that  the  mass  of  matter  would 

clog  the  phrases,  confuse  the  relation,  and  render  it  impossible 

to  give  anything  but  short,  sharp,  and  ungraceful  details ; 

but,  if  we  have  been  happy  enough  to  seize  the  character  of 

M.  de  Bonnechose's  writing,  our  readers  will  find  this  not 

the  case.     His  language  is  excellent,  and  his  arrangement 

good  ;  indeed,  we  know  of  no  work,  in  which  so  much  com- 
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presBion  was  neoeBaaEy,  that  is  so  intelligibly  and  smoothly 
wiitton. 

We  are  deterred  from  attempting  to  bring  his  history 
nearer  to  our  own  times  by  the  same  reasons  that  inflaenoed 
him;  a  satisfiustoryhistory  of  events  that  have  passed  before 
the  eyes  of  its  readers,  would  not  only  require  great  space, — 
it  is  an  impossibility. 

For  ourselves,  when  translating  the  work  of  Back  an 
author  as  M.  de  Bonnechose,  our  aim  must  be  to  render  the 
matter  faithfully,  and  depart  as  little  from  his  style  as 
possible — ^if  this  merit  be  granted  to  us^  we  shall  be  satisfied 
with  our  labours. 

W.  R. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
I. 

Gaul  before  tlie  invasion  of  the  Franks  under  Cloyis, 

^  The  vast  territory  comprised  between  the  Rhiney  the 
Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  ocean,  almost  all  of  which  now 
becurs  the  name  of  France,  was  primitively  known  under  that 
of  Gauly  and  was  occupied,  as  far  back  as  history  can  discover, 
by  two  races — the  Celtic  race  of  the  Grauls,  and  the  Iberians. 
The  Gauls  formed  the  foundation  of  the  Gaidish  population ; 
they  drove  the  Iberians  into  Spain,  and  remained  masters 
of  this  great  and  fertile  country.  The  Phodans  afterwards 
formed  some  important  establi^unents  in  the  southern  part 
of  Gaul,  one  of  their  colonies  founding  the  city  of  Mar- 
seilles. Subsequently,  a  new  people, — rthe  Kymrys,  better 
known  as  the  Cimbri,— made  an  irruption  into  Gaul,  and  fixed 
themselves  principally  upon  the  banks  of  the  Seine  and  the 
JLoire.  They  received  their  laws  and  their  worship  from  priests 
called  Druids,  whose  religion,  superior  to  that  of  the  Crauls, 
embraced,  it  is  said,  the  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  and  the 
dogma  of  a  future  life.  The  Druids,  nevertheless,  recognised 
many  other  divinities,  whose  images  they  suspended  amongst 
the  branches  of  oaks, — ^trees  held  sacred  by  them ;  and  at  the 
foot  of  these  rude  altars,  they  slaoghteied  oxen  and  men. 
Associated  with  these  priests,  under  the  name  of  Dniidesses, 
women  pretended  to  possess  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  sought 
for  presages  in  the  convulsions  of  the  victims.  We  still  find  in 
various  places,  large  stones,  hollowed  out  on  the  surface,  upon 
which  these  £rightM  sacrifices  were  consummated.  The  Druids 
exercised  a  redoubtable  power :  they  took  their  seats  in  war- 
councils  ;  they  were  the  arbiters  of  the  rights  of  men  and 
cities^  and  devoted  to  public  execration  all  who  did  not 
submit  to  their  sentences.  Their  worship  was  adopted  by  a 
part  of  the  Gallic  population. 

To  the  first  invasion  of  the  Kymiys  succeeded  that  of  the 
Bolgs,  or  Belgs,  who  belonged  to  the  same  race,  and  who 
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traversed  Craul  completely  from  north  to  south.  These  bhree 
races, — ^the  Gauls,  the  Kymrys,  and  the  Belgae, — are  indiscri- 
minately designated  in  history  under  the  general  name  of 
Gauls.  They  were  diyidedinto  a  multitude  of  small  nations 
or  colonies,  which  were  constantly  at  war  with  each  other ; 
their  wives  assisted  in  their  councils,  fought  by  their  sides, 
and  animated  the  courage  of  their  husbands  by  frantic  hoot- 
ings  :  poets,  called  bards,  celebrated  the  exploits  of  the 
heroes. 

It  was  impossible  that  numerous  tribes,  more  employed  in 
war  than  in  the  cultivation  ot  the  soil,  should  continue  to 
find  sufficient  support  in  a  stationary  abode ;  many  emigrated 
in  masses ;  innumerable  multitudes  issued  from  the  Gauls  at 
diflfereut  perioda.  and  8pr««l  themselves  over  neighbourime 
countries,  and  even  into  distant  regions,  like  herds  of  wild 
animals  ;  these  barbarous  hordes  pillaged,  killed,  and  bumed 
everybody  and  everything  they  met  with  on  their  passage. 
Some,  led  into  Germany  by  Sigovessus,  formed  colonies  in 
that  country ;  others,  under  Bellovesus,  invaded  the  north 
of  Italy,  and  foimded  Milan  and  a  great  number  of  dties. 

About  five  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  fresh 
swarms  of  Gauls  crossed  the  Apennines,  ravaged  Etruria,  and 
several  times  made  Rome  itself  tremble  :  one  ot  their  tribes, 
under  the  leadership  of  Brennus,  obtained  possession  of  this 
otty,  three  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  its  foundation,  but 
were  soon  compelled  to  abandon  their  conquest.  The  Gauls 
at  length  carried  their  predatory  and  colonizing  expeditions 
as  far  as  Greece,  passed  the  Bosphorus,  and  established  them- 
selves, under  the  name  of  Galatse,  in  Asia  Min(^.  Gaul 
was  thus  plunged,  during  many  aged,  into  a  state  of  barbarism, 
and  remained  so  till  about  fifty  years  before  the  Ohristian 
ers^  when  it  submitted  to  ike  Roman  yokei 


n. 

Gaul,  from  the  Boman  conquost  to  the  inYAsion  of  the  barbariaos. 

At  the  period  of  the  invasion  by  the  Romans,  the  andent 
denominatftOBS  oi  Gauls  and  Kymrys  were  nearly  lost,  and 
Gaul  was  divided  into  three  nations  or  peoples,  who,  in 
addition  to  the  name  of  Gauls,  which  was  common  to  them 
all,  bore  the  distinctive  appellat»<»n8  of  Belgte,  Celts,  and 
Aquitana  The  Belgse,  whose  invasion  followed  that  of 
tlie  Kymrys,  inhabited  the  north  of  the  Mame,  and  the 
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AqvitaDs  the  soutli  of  the  Ckuronoa  The  Oehe  oeoa|ned 
the  space  oompriaed  betweea  these  two  rivers.  There  were 
therefore  three  GanJs ;  eaeh  ol  these  nations  giTing  its  name 
to  the  terntoiy  it  ocoupied.  These  were  themselyes  divided 
into  a  multitade  <^  petty  independent  states,  governed  bj 
an  aristocraey^  composed  of  priests,  ancients  or  senaton^ 
and  military  leaders.  The  Romans  skilfiJly  took  advantage 
of  their  sanguinary  divisions,  and  in  ten  years,  Julias  Cflesar, 
at  the  head  of  some  Roman  legions,  completed  the  conquest 
of  Gaul,  after  a  war  of  extermination.  When  once  he  became 
the  acknowledged  cimqueror,  he  changed  his  conduct  towards 
the  vanquided ;  he  rendered  their  yoke  light,  and  the  tribute 
he  imposed  upon  them  was  acquitted  under  the  soothing 
name  of  military  pay.  Reckoning  upon  their  support  for 
the  ezeoution  of  hu  ambitious  projects,  he  engaged  their  best 
warriors  in  his  legions,  trinmphed  over  Rome  itself  by  their 
assistance,  bestowing  upon  them,  as  rewards,  both  riches 
and  honouTs, — the  Roman  senate  even  became  open  to  the 
Gauls. 

Augu8fcu«  and  his  sacoeB^ni  eMhM>sd  mimy  military 
colonies  in  Gaul,  and  Lycos  became  the  seat  of  the  Roman 
administration.  By  degrees,  and  after  several  revolts,  the 
conquered  nations  adopted  the  language,  the  civilisation,  and 
even  the  religion  of  the  Romans.  Druidism  resisted,  the 
Roman  emperors  attempted  to  exterminate  it,  and  the  island 
of  Britain,  now  England,  became  its  last  asylum.  The  Gauls 
b^jan  to  turn  their  attention  to  agriculture,  commerce,  the 
arts,  and  eloquence.  Many  of  their  cities,  among  others, 
Arles^  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  Nimes,  became  flourishing.  In 
these  cities,  as  well  as  upon  several  points  of  the  Gkulish  ter- 
ritory, magnificent  remains  of  aqueducts,  theatres,  and  other 
monuments  of  Roman  architecture,  are  still  to  be  seen, 
admired,  and  wondered  at^  Gaul  was  divided  into  four  great 
or  principal  parts.  1.  The  Belgic,  to  the  north  and  east, 
between  the  Rhine,  the  Seine,  *and  the  Alps.  2.  The  Lyon- 
naise  or  Celtic,  in  the  c^itre  and  at  the  west,  between  the 
ocean,  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  and  the  Sadne.  3.  Aquitaine, 
to  the  south  and  the  west^  between  the  ocean,  the  Loire,  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  chain  of  the  Cevennes.  4.  The  Narbon- 
naise,  to  the  south  and  the  east^  between  the  Cevennes,  the 
Alps,  and  the  Mediterranean.  These  four  principal  divi- 
sions of  Gaul  were  subdiyided  into  seventeen  provinces,  each 
governed  by  an  officer  of  the  empire.  Every  province 
was  formed  into  a  certain  number  of  districts^  which  were 
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governed  by  a  sesate,  the  members  of  which  were  chosen  from 
amongst  the  principal  families.  To  conclude,  the  Gallic  cities, 
which  received  from  the  Bomans  that  whidi  oonstitntes  the 
corporation,  that  is  to  say,  the  interior  administration  and 
civH  organization,  were  regulated  by  municipal  assemblies 
called  cuaicB,  to  which  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  alone  were 
summoned. 

The  Gauls  were  divided  into  freemen  and  ser£s,  or  slaves. 
The  possessors  of  lands,  and  men  who  exercised  an  art  or  a 
trade,  were  £ree ;  the  immense  majority  of  the  nation,  attached 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  lived  in  a  sort  of  slavery. 

The  municipal  regulations,  and  the  developments  given  to 
agriculture,  produced  at  first  the  most  happy  results,  and  Gaul 
for  some  time  prospered  under  the  Boman  domination.  But 
the  empire  approached  its  decline  ;  no  law  determined  the 
mode  of  succession  to  the  imperial  throne;  each  of  the 
armies  scattered  about  the  provinces,  often  arrogated  to 
itself  the  right  of  electing  the  sovereign,  and  victory  decided 
the  question  among  them.  The  Gauls  took  an  active  part 
in  these  sanguinary  quarrels  :  thus,  after  the  death  of  Kero, 
excited  by  Yindex,  they  supported  Galba»  and  afterwards 
Yitellius.  At  the  death  of  the  latter,  they  attempted  to 
recover  their  independence.  Civilis,  seconded  by  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  celebrated  Druidess  YelledS)  gathered  his  com- 
patriots the  Batavians  and  the  Belgians  under  his  banners. 
The  Druids  issued  from  their  forests,  and  announced  that  the 
Gallic  empire  was  about  to  succeed  to  the  Boman  empire  : 
the  insurrection  spread  ;  but  although  formidable  in  Batavia, 
it  was  quickly  stified  on  the  soil  of  Gaul,  by  the  Gauls 
themselves. 

During  the  three  first  ages  of  the  Christian  era,  this  vast 
country  served  as  a  field  of  battle  for  the  generals  who  dis- 
puted the  empire.  Crushed  by  every  one  of  them  with 
imposts,  drained  of  men  and  money,  the  cities  of  Gaul  at 
lei]qgth  sank  into  the  most  miserabte  condition ;  the  lands 
remained  barren,  for  want  of  hands  to  cultivate  them  ;  com- 
merce perished  ;  and  such  was  the  desolation  of  these  coun- 
tries, that  numbers  of  freemen  became  serfs  or  slaves,  to 
escape  from  the  obligation  of  subscribing  to  the  public 
chaises.  The  increasing  misery  of  the  people,  towards  the 
end  of  the  second  century,  drove  the  serfs  to  revolt ;  they 
flew  to  arms,  under,  the  name  of  the  hagcmdea ;  they  set  fire 
to  several  cities,  and  devastated  the  country.  Maximin 
suppressed  them ;  but  victory  did  not  restore  prosperity  to 
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the  Grallio  sation ;  the  empire  in  its  decay  burdened  with 
distress  every  nation  it  had  subdued. 

A  great  social  revolution  was  approaching  :  Christianity, 
whicb  the  emperors  endeavoured  to  stifle  in  its  cradle,  had 
become  mighty  under  their  persecutions  ;  the  altara  of  fiedse 
gods  crumbled  away  before  it,  and  in  no  part  did  it  take 
deeper  root  or  number  more  illustrious  martyrs  than  in 
Gaul :  this  worship  supported  itself  by  the  purest  morality ; 
the  regeneration  of  the  world  was  promised  to  it.  Oonstan- 
tine  and  his  successors  had  placed  it  beside  them  on  the 
imperial  throne,  but  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  worid  was 
such,  that  social  order  could  not  establish  itself  in  it  upon 
Christian  bases,  so  as  to  afford  humanity  an  impulse  strong 
in  progress ;  it  was  necessary,  in  order  that  this  result  should 
be  produced,  that  the  old  world,  whilst  fedling  to  decay, 
should  give  place  to  a  younger  and  more  vigorous  society. 
God  raised  up  new  nations  to  complete  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion begun  by  civil  discords,  by  the  total  absence  of  industry, 
by  the  indolence,  by  the  misery,  by  the  degradation  of  the 
multitude,  and  the  corruption  of  the  higher  classes  ;  all  that 
was  condemned  to  perish  was  destroyed  by  the  barbarians  ; 
but  they  halted  before  the  Christian  Church,  which  they 
found  constituted  and  erect,  and  which  was  doomed,  one 
day,  to  subdue  themselves.  When  the  Koman  magistracy 
shall  have  disappeared  in  Gaul,  we  shall  find  the  title 
of  defenders  of  the  city  pass  to  the  bishops,  and  the  imperial 
dioceses  will  be  everywhere  dispkced  by  ecclesiastical  dioceses. 


III. 

InTamon  of  the  barbarians ;  destraction  of  the  Western  empire. 

The  nations  which  destroyed  the  Roman  empire  bounded 
its  northern  frontiers.  They  were  three  in  number — tbe  Ger- 
man nation,  the  Grothic  nation,  and  the  Scythian  nation  : 
each  of  these  was  composed  of  several  peoples. 

The  German  nation  was  nearest  to  Gaul,  which  it  bounded 
on  the  east  and  on  the  north.  Its  principal  peoples  were 
the  Franks,  the  Burgundians,  the  Germans,  and  the  Saxons. 
The  first,  with  whom  the  ancient  race  of  the  Sicambri  was 
confounded,  dwelt  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  from 
the  Mein  to  the  sea ;  they  were  highly  esteemed  for  their 
valour,  and  it  is  from  them  the  Er^ch  derive  their  name  : 
they  ware  divided  into  several  independent  tribes,  the  prin- 
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cipal  of  which  were  the  Salian  Franks  and  the  Bipnariaii 
Franks.  The  Burgundlans  occupied  the  same  bank  of  the 
Bhine,  above  Mein,  as  far  as  B&le.  The  Alemanni,  or 
Germans^  were  spread  over  Switzerland,  and  the  Saxons  along 
the  shores  of  the  ocean,  to  the  north  of  Germany,  between 
the  Oder  and  the  Weser.  The  peoples  who  composed  the 
Gothic  nation,  were  the  Yandals,  the  Ostrogoths,  the  Visi- 
goths, and  Gepides :  these  three  last  occupied  the  left  bank 
of  the  Danube.  Lastly,  the  Huns  and  Alans,  the  principal 
peoples  of  the  Scythian  nation,  inhabited  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine  Sea. 

The  greater  part  of  these  races,  who  descended  from  tbe* 
north  towards  the  south,  attracted  by  the  climate  and  the 
fertility  of  the  southern  countries,  remained  for  a  length  of 
time  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  Their  first  attempts 
to  pass  the  boundary  were  futile ;  Home  was  still  redoubt- 
able, and  drove  them  back.  She,  however,  found  herself 
under  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  an  immense  body  of  troops 
on  the  frontiers,  at  the  same  time  that  revolts  and  civil  dis- 
cords required  the  whole  of  her  legions  in  the  interior.  The 
frontiers  were  often  lefl  unprotected,  and  it  became  prudent 
to  treat  with  the  barbarians,  and  to  confide  to  them  the 
defence  of  the  empire.  At  a  later  period,  when  the  anarchy 
of  the  state  was  at  its  height,  the  barbarians,  badly  paid  for 
their  services,  advanced  into  the  interior,  to  indemnify  them- 
selves by  pillage.  In  vain  Home  humbled  herself  even  to 
become  their  tributary,  and  endeavoured  to  win  by  presents 
savage  men  against  whom  she  could  no  longer  prevail  either 
by  the  force  of  her  arms  or  the  majesty  of  her  name  ;  in- 
vasion began,  and  in  spite  of  some  few  fortunate  fields  for 
the  Eoman  armies,  the  course  of  the  destructive  flood  was 
not  stopped  before  it  had  swallowed  up  both  Rome  and  the 
empire. 

The  Vandals  made  an  irruption  into  Gaul  in  406,  and 
from  that  time  to  476,  a  period  at  which  a  bsirbarian  king 
deposed  the  last  emperor,  Italy  and  Gaul  were  nothing  but 
one  vast  scene  of  carnage  and  desolation,  in  which  twenty 
peoples  contended  with  each  other,  and  in  their  sanguinary 
conflicts  exhausted  all  the  horrors  of  civil,  invasive,  and 
predatory  warfare. 

The  Vandals,  driven  back  by  th^  Gauls,  poured  into  Spain^ 
penetrated  into  Africa,  and,  under  the  leadership  of  Genseric^ 
got  possession  of  the  northern  part  of  that  continent.  The 
Visigoths  imitated  them :  following  the  banner  of  the  ter- 
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tible  Aktfio^  tbey  marobx^o  Borne,  take  it,  and  sack  it ;  ani 
tlien,  in  virtue  of  a  txoatj  made  with  the  emperor  Honoriiii^ 
Bhnt  up  in  Baveana^  tbej  quit  Italj,  and  establish  them- 
selves  in  Gaul,  to  the  west  of  the  Rhone,  after  having  sirom 
to  defend  the  em^iire  thej  had  devastated. 

Great  Britain  at  this  period  was  freed  from  the  yoke  of 
the  Bx>mana ;  the  Armoric  provinces^  on  the  west  of  Gaol, 
likewise  revolted ;  at  lengtl^  in  420,  the  Franks^  led  bj 
PhazamoBd,  pass  the  Bhine,  and  take  Treves,  whilst  the 
BnigondianB  enter  BelgLun^  and  ascend  the  Bhine  to  the 
Alpa 

Yalestinian  HI.  then  reigned  in  careless  voluptuonsnees 
at  Bavennl^  to  which  place  the  seat  of  empire  had  been  re- 
moved. .^Btiiis^  broaght  up  as  a  hostage  in  the  court  or 
camp  of  Akric,  ocmimanded  the  Boman  armies.  This  skilful 
general,  the  last  Borne  possessed,  struggled  at  one  and  the 
same  time  against  the  Armoricans^  the  Franks,  the  Yisigotlu^ 
and  the  Buigundians^  whilst  other  barbarians  poured  down 
upon  Gaul.  The  Huns,  a  Scythian  people,  the  most  cruel  and 
the  most  savage  of  all,  quitl;ed  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
under  the  guidance  of  Attila.  Their  multitude  was  innu- 
merable ;  led  on  by  the  instinct  of  destruction,  they  them- 
selves said  that  they  went  whither  the  anger  of  God  called 
them.  They  entered  €vaul,  and,  burning  and  destroying 
eveiything  that  lay  in  their  way^  penetittted  as  far  as 
Orleans;  they  threatened  Paris,  and  the  Parisians  attri- 
buted the  safety  of  their  city  entirely  to  the  prayers  of  St. 
Genevieve.  The  union  of  the  Visigoths  and  the  Bomans, 
under  Theodoric  and  ^tius,  however,  checked  the  progress 
of  the  Huns.  Attila  retreated  to  Champagne^  where,  near 
Chldons-Bur-Maine,  upon  the  Catalannic  plains,  was  fought 
one  of  the  most  frightful  battles  recorded  in  history ;  it  was 
won  by  uStius,  and  was  followed  by  a  horrible  carnage ;  it  is 
said  that  three  himdred  thousand  men  fell  in  this  single 
contest.  Merovhis,  leader  of  the  Franks,  son  of  Clodio,  and 
grandson  of  Pharamond,  united  his  forces  with  those  of  the 
Romans  and  the  Visigoths,  and  contributed  greatly  by  his 
exploits  to  the  fortunate  issue  of  this  sanguinary  day.    > 

Attila,  although  conquered,  soon  collected  fresh  forces, 
and  entering  Itfdy,  marched  to  the  gates  of  Borne :  there 
the  Pope,  St  Leo,  interceded  for  the  Bomans,  and  treated  in 
the  name  of  the  emperor,  threatening^  in  his  sacred  character, 
the  king  of  the  barbarians  with  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  if 
he  proceeded  farther*    Whether  the  propoee^l  treaty 
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Ms'  cupidity,  or  that  the  superstitioas  fear  of  a  Grod  with 
whom  he  was  unacquainted  acted  upon  his  mind,  Attila 
stopped ;  he  drew  off  his  forces^  and  soon  after  died. 

j£tius  alone  was  able  to  defend  the  empire  by  his  genius, 
the  authority  of  his  name,  and  the  splendour  of  his  victories; 
l[)ut  he  fell  a  victim  to  court  intrigue.  The  base  Valen- 
tinian  stabbed  him  with  his  own  hand,  and  he  himself,  after- 
wards, was  assassinated. 

At  that  time  we  see,  on  the  one  side,  effeminate  princes, 
indifferent  to  the  public  calamities ;  leaders  who  raise  them- 
selves rapidly,  and  are  as  quickly  destroyed  by  assassination 
or  revolt ;  an  army  composed  of  a  crowd  of  meii  of  all 
nations,  who  acknowledge  no  country,  whom  cupidity  alone 
Mtaches  to  the  state,  and  who  devour  it  when  there  is  more 
tQ  be  gained  by  pillage  than  by  mercenary  service  j  and  a 
people,  ignorant  and  miserable,  who  know  not  what  laws  to 
submit  to,  exhausted  by  the  emperors,  plundered  by  their 
own  armies  and  by  the  barbarian  hordes,  and  who,  for  a 
long  time,  would  have  ceased  to  be  Komans,  if  they  had 
known  under  what  power  to  find  security.  On  the  other 
part,  we  perceive  new  and  savage  nations,  whose  independent 
and  haughty  character  contrasts  strongly  with  the  degene- 
rated Homans.  These  peoples,  differing  in  manners,  lan- 
guage, and  worship,  as  well  as  in  origin,  appear  to  have  con- 
spii'ed  to  come  from  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  to  pour 
down  all'  together  upon  the  Roman  empire,  as  upon  a  prey 
given  up  to  their  fury.  Between  this  old  society  and  these 
new  races,'  the  Christian  Church  raised  itself,  gained  &esh 
strength,  and  won  over  to  its  bosom  a  multitiide  of  men  to 
whom  the  world  offered  nothing  but  sufierings,  and  who 
embraced  with  ardour  the  hope  of  a  more  h&[>py  existence 
m  a  better  world.  The  Church  admitted  all  to  its  snnctuary, 
without  regard  to  either  rank  or  fortune ;  but  took  great 
care  to  raise  none  to  dignities  but  the  best  instructed  and 
the  most  able.  She  alone  preserved  in  the  West  some  re- 
mains of  knowledge,  and  laboured  earnestly  to  recover 
Europe  from  the  chaotic  condition  into  which  it  had  &Jlen. 

The  empire  subsisted  in  this  state  of  languor  till  476.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  Odoacer,  the  commander  of  some 
auxiliary  troops  in  the  pay  of  the  empire,  caused  himself  to 
be  proclaimed  king  by  the  soldiers,  took  Borne  and  deposed 
^ugustulus,  the  last  emperor  of  the  West.  Italy  submitted 
to  his  laws,  whilst  Gkiul  was  shared  among  the  Visigoths, 
under  Euric,  on  the  souths  the  peoples  of  Armorica  on  the 
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west,  the  Bui^ondianB  on  the  east,  and  in  the  north  hj  the 
Salic  Franks.  The  Bomans  still  possessed,  under  Syagriu% 
a  portion  of  Belgic  Graul  and  of  Lyonnese  GauL 

The  Anglo-Saxons  at  the  same  period  invaded  Britain, 
and  established  themselves  in  that  island :  a  great  number 
of  its  inhabitants  emigrated,  and  fixed  themselves  upon  the 
extremity  of  the  western  point  of  Armorica,  where  they 
were  well  received  by  the  indigenes,  with  whom  t^ey  had 
commmiity  of  origin  and  language.  Brittany  received  its 
name  from  these  expatriated  Britons. 

Towards  the  same  time,  a  colony  of  Saxons,  driven  from 
Germany,  established  themselves  in  Lower  Normandy,  in  the 
environs  of  Bayeux;  whilst  another  colony  of  the  same 
race,  enemies  of  the  Britons,  occupied  a  part  of  Maine  and 
Anjou. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Gaul  when,  in  481,  Clotwig,  better 
known  under  the  name  of  CIovIb,*  son  of  Childeric,  and 
grandson  of  Merowig,  or  Merovius,  who  gave  his  name  to  a 
dynasty,  was  elected  head  of  the  tribe  of  the  Salic  Franks, 
whose  possessions  extended  to  the  Somme. 

*  AmoDg  most  iMrharoos  nations  the  proper  names  of  men  and 
women  almost  always  indicate  some  distinguishing  quality.  Merowig, 
or  Merwig,  is  formed  of  two  woids,  fmer,  great,  and  wig,  warrior ; 
Cloihild,  or  Lothild,  comes  firom  let,  celebrated,  and  hild,  young  boy  or 
girL  Barbarous  names  are  in  general  harsh  and  difficult  to  be  pro- 
noonoed,  and  have  often  been  tmnsformed  by  custom  into  names  of  a 
more  agreeable  sound.  Thus,  for  example,  of  Merowig  we  have  made 
Merovius ;  of  Clotwigf  or  Cklodowig,  Clons  ;  of  BrtmehUd,  Brunehault ; 
of  l%eodoric,  Thierri ;  of  Ounbald,  Gondelraiuld  ;  of  Karle,  Charles  ;  of 
LeodgKer,  Leger;  oiBodulf,  Baoul;  oiAUrik,  Alaric,  &c.  &o. 
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Beign  of  QoviL    481—511. 

The  saccesses  of  the  Franks  in  the  part  of  Ganl  which 
remained  in  the  power  of  the  Romans  were  prepared  by  the 
state  of  oppression  in  which  the  imperial  government  had 
plnnged  the  people,  who,  overwhelmed  by  taxes,  impatient 
of  their  yoke,  and  forced  to  maintain  continual  stmgglefl^ 
wanted  resolution  and  vigonr  to  defend  themselves.  Other 
causes  fitroored  their  rapid  progress  in  the  conntries  occu- 
pied by  the  Visigoths  and  the  Boigundians.  These  peoples, 
whose  invasion  of  Gaul  had  been  violent  and  accompanied 
by  great  savages,  became  quickly  ameliorated  by  the  in- 
fluence of  a  superior  civilization.  The  Goths  particolarly 
allowed  themselves  to  be  affected  by  the  Roman  manners^ 
which  were  those  of  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  €(aul,  and 
th^  endeavoured  to  revive  the  politeness,  the  arts,  and  the 
laws  of  the  conquered,  without,  however,  adopting  their 
religion  :  they  were  attached  to  the  heresy  of  Alias,  whilst 
the  people  they  had  overcome  were  maintained  in  the  ortho- 
dox or  Catholic  £sdth  by  their  bishops :  the  latter,  <^dren' 
of  Rome  and  heirs  of  the  administrative  powers  of  the 
Roman  magistrates,  bound  to  acknowledge  for  their  patron 
and  their  head  the  bishop  of  the  Eternal  City,  to  r^ulate 
their  fhdth  by  his,  and  to  contribute  by  the  unity  of  religion 
to  the  unity  of  the  empire,  laboured  still,  even  in  the  moment 
of  conquest,  to  retain  under  the  authority  o4  Rome,  by  the 
tie  of  rel%iouB  faith,  the  country  in  which  the  tie  of  political 
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obedience  was  quite  destroyed.  The  Yisigoths  and  the  Bar- 
gnndians  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  bishops, 
and  the  latter  founded  greater  hope  upon  a  nation  still 
Pagan  and  free  from  all  prejudices,  as  that  of  the  Franks 
then  was,  than  upon  people  who,  already  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, denied  the  correctness  of  their  faith,  and  refused  to 
take  them  as  guides.  Their  enmity  contributed  powerfully 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  first  conquerors.  The  Goths  and  the 
Burgundians,  besides,  at  the  moment  in  which  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Franks,  had  lost  something  of  their  primi- 
tive energy,  without  having  made  any  progress  in  the  mili- 
tary science  of  the  people  they  had  conquered  :  the  Franks, 
on  the  contrary,  preserving  aU  the  wild  vigour  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Crermany,  despised  Roman  civilization,  and  in  no 
point  had  relaxed  their  natural  ferocity  or  independence  of 
spirit.  When  they  were  conquered,  their  losses  were  in- 
stantly supplied  by  new  emigrations  from  Germany ;  when 
conquerors,  they  had  all  the  superiority  which  the  audacity 
of  success  and  the  thirst  for  plunder  give  to  a  warlike  people 
who  have  nothing  to  lose  and  eveiything  to  win. 

Clovia^  elected  leader  of  the  Franks,  soon  unknowingly 
seconded  the  wish  of  the  bishops  by  espousing  Clotilda, 
daughter  of  a  king  of  the  Burgundians,  the  only  woman 
then  of  the  Boman  communion  in  the  whole  Germanic  race. 
The  first  enemy  he  attacked  was  Syagrius^  the  Boman 
general,  governor  of  the  part  of  Gaul  still  independent  of  the 
barbarians,  of  which  Soissons  was  the  capital  Byagrius  was 
conquered,  and  the  tribe  of  the  Franks  extended  their  limits 
as  far  as  the  Seine.  Clevis  afterwards  marched  against  fresh 
hordes  from  Germany,  who  were  invading  Gaul,  and  gave 
them  battle  at  Tolbiac.  Conquered  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  he  promised  to  worship  the  God  of  Clotilda  if  he  gained 
the  victory :  he  triumphed,  and  kept  his  word.  He  received 
baptisn  at  Beims,  £rom  St.  Bem6,  bishop  of  that  city. 
'*  Sicambrian,  bow  thy  head,"  said  the  prelate  to  him ;  "  bum 
that  which  thou  hast  worshipped,  anid  worship  that  which 
thou  haat  burnt."  Three  thousand  Frank  warriors  followed 
the  example  of  their  leader,  and  were  baptized  on  the  same 
day :  it  was  in  this  way  the  Boman  church  took  possession 
of  the  barbarians.  Clovis  immediately  sent  presents  to 
Borne,  as  a  tribute  to  the  successor  of  the  blec»ed  apostle 
Peter,  and  from  that  time  his  conquests  in  Gaul  were  rapid 
and  almoBt  bloodlesa  All  the  cities  of  the  north-ea^,  as  far 
as  the  Loire  and  the  territory  of  the  emigrant  Britons^  opened 
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ihfiir  gates  to  his  soldiers.  The  bishops  of  the  oountry  of 
the  Burgondians  soon  sent  deputies  to  the  conqueror,  sup- 
plicating him  to  deliver  them  from  the  domination  of  the 
barbarous  Axiana  CIotis,  in  compliance  with  their  solici* 
tationsy  declared  war  against  the  Burgundian  king  Gonde* 
bauld,  the  murderer  at  tiie  fiither  of  Clotilda^  and  made  him 
his  tEibutaiy.  All  the  cities  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhone  and 
the  Sadne  were  thus  united  under  the  authority  of  the  Boman 
churcL 

Six  years  later,  Glovis  meditates  fresh  conquests,  and  longs 
for  the  beautiful  provinces  of  the  south,  occupied  by  the  Visi- 
goths. He  assembles  his  warriors  in  a  vast  field,  and  says 
to  them: — "  It  is  very  disagreeable  to  me  that  the  Goths, 
who  are  Arians^  shoidd  occupy  the  best  portion  of  GauL 
Gome,  with  the  aid  of  God,  let  us  drive  them  out  of  it.**  The 
Eranks  approve  of  the  idea,  and  follow  him ;  they  cross  the 
Loire^  and  the  battle  of  Yougl6^  near  Poitiers,  decides  the 
war.  The  indigenous  people  take  part  with  the  Croths,  their 
conquerors,  against  the  new  invaders;  their  efforts  ai*e 
powerless,  they  are  conquered:  Alaric  II.,  king  of  the 
Gothfl^  is  killed  in  the  battl&  Thierry,  eldest  son  of  Glovis, 
subdues  Auvergne  to  the  dominion  of  his  &ther,  and  all  the 
country  of  the  Gauls,  to  the  sources  of  the  Garonne,  obeys 
the  king  of  the  Franks.  The  prelates  and  bishops  gave  up 
the  cities  that  were  not  taken  by  assault,  and  crowded  the 
camp  and  the  tent  of  the  oonqueiing  king ;  a  greedy  and 
savage  multitude  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of  these 
beautiful  countries,  devastating  the  land,  and  dragging  men, 
bound  two  and  two,  like  dogs^  in  the  train  of  their  baggage- 
waggons.  Clovis  might  have  pushed  his  conquests  to  the 
south  further,  if  the  great  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
who  governed  Italy  with  glory,  had  not  put  a  stop  to  the 
progress  of  the  Franks.*  This  prince,  &ther-inlaw  of 
Alfuic  II.,  covered  Spain  and  Provence  with  his  armies  ;  }ie 
preserved  thus  for  the  infant  child  of  Alaric  a  part  of  his 
heritage,  and  took  possession  of  the  territory  comprised  be- 

*  Theodoric  engaged  with  the  emperor  Zeno  to  penetrate  into  Italy, 
and  conqner  that  countxy  from  Odoacer,  the  heir  of  Angustulus,  whom 
he  had  deposed,  and  to  govern  it  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  of  the 
East.  He  emigrated  with  hia  p^ple,  and  met^  in  482,  the  army  of 
Odoaoer  on  the  banks  of  the  Isongo.  He  conquered  it,  and  entered 
Lombardy,  where,  after  some  success,  followed  by  numerous  reverses, 
Odoacer  perished — assassinated.  Theodoric  from  that  time  governed 
Italy  with  wisdom,  and  attempted  to  re-establish  Bomau  lawe  %ad 
civilisation. 
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tween  the  Bhone  md  the  Alps.  The  Yiaigoth  empire  wm 
from  that  time,  in  Gaul^  reduced  to  the  first  NartKmneee^ 
named  alao  Septimania,  the  capital  of  which  -was  Karhonne. 

The  Frankfl^  stopped  on  the  sooth  hj  Theodoric^  marched 
to  the  west,  and  arrived  in  the  oomitiy  of  the  Armoricana^ 
whose  great  cities  soon  sahmitted,  and  consented  to  pay 
tribute ;  the  Bretons  alone  defended  the  corner  of  land  in 
which  they  had  taken  refiige,  and  were  able  to  preserve  their 
independence. 

Clovis  gained  all  his  victories  at  the  head  of  the  Salio 
tribe,  the  most  considerable  and  the  first  <^  all  that  had 
crossed  the  Rhine  By  the  side  of  these^  to  the  east  and 
upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  dwelt  anoth^  powertul 
tribe,  called  the  tribe  of  the  Ripuarians,  and  several  smaller 
German  colonies,  dovia,  whose  ambition  was  not  diminished 
or  his  finrocity  softened  by  religion,  undertook  to  subdue  these 
people,  and,  in  order  to  suooBed,  he  employed  both  perfidy 
and  violence  against  their  kinga^  most  of  whom  were  his  re- 
lations :  he  caused  some  to  be  assassinated,  and  others  he 
slew  with  his  own  hand  At  length,  by  means  of  victories 
and  murders^  he  united  the  whole  oountry  comprised  within 
the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  the  ocean,  and  the  Pyrenees  under 
hi.  aathority. 

Olovifi  received  the  consular  insignia  and  the  title  of 
Patrician  from  Anastasius,  emperor  of  the  East  His  gene- 
rosity towards  the  clergy  was  boundless,  and  he  obtained  in 
letom  the  name  of  the  eldest  eon  of  the  Ckurck,  which  he 
transmitted  to  his  successors.  He  died  in  511,  after  having 
divided  his  domains  amongst  his  four  sons,  Thierry,  Clo* 
domir,  Childebert,  and  dothaire,  who  were  all  acknowledged 


The  title  of  king,  in  the  German  language,  signifies  only 
chief  or  leader ;  it  was  conferred  by  election.  At  the  death 
of  a  king^  the  Franks  assembled  to  proceed  to  the  choice  of 
his  successor,  and  when  they  had  named  him,  they  inauiru- 
rated  him  bV  elevatiBg  hi^  apon  a  backl«r^  amidst  tl^ 
acclamations.  The  principal  mission  of  this  chief  was  to 
lead  them  to  the  enemy  and  to  plunder ;  he  received  the 
most  considerable  share  ot  the  booty,  which  often  consisted 
of  cities  with  their  territories  :  this  it  was  that  constituted 
the  royal  domain  and  treasure,  with  which  the  king  main* 
tained  his  companions  in  arms,  and  kept  the  most  rich  and 
the  most  powerful  of  them,  called  antrttationa,  leudee^  or 
fideUe^  in  dependence  upon  him.     These  leudes  were  chosen 
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fton  amongrt  t^  warrlorw  mosi  itiHtingnwhed  by  their 
aoiioBa  or  by  rcjal  ft^our ;  they  took  an  oath  oi  fidelity  to 
the  prince,  and  formed  a  separate  claas,  fiom  wbieh  the  offi- 
cers and  magistratea  ware  dioeen.  The  following  anecdote 
teachea  na  at  once  wliat  wiere  the  limits  and  the  extent  of 
the  power  of  the  king&  After  the  battle  of  Soissons,  Clovis 
wished  to  withdraw  fin>m  the  booty  to  be  diTided,  a  valnabie 
Taae,  daimed  by  St.  Rem6.  His  warriors  consented,  with 
the  exceptioa  of  one,  wh^,  breaking  the  vase  with  his  Jftm- 
cuq¥e,  or  battle-axe,  said  brutally  to  the  king  :  **  Thou^shalt 
only  have,  as  others  haive,  that  whidi  is  thy  share.'*  Clevis 
iisKmbled  his  anger ;  but  the  tollowing  ysir,  when  reyiew- 
ing  his  warriors,  he  slx^ped  before  this  same  soldier,  and 
tdking  from  him  his  weapon,  which  he  said  was  not  kept  in 
Older,  **  Bemember  the  Tsae  oi  Soissons,"  said  the  king,  and 
apiiit  his  skull  witii  his  battle-axe. 

When  a  king  died,  his  sons  inherited  his  domadns^  and, 
beix^  thus  richer  than  their  companions  in  arms,  were  more 
likely  than  others  to  gain  the  suffirages.  It  was  in  this  man- 
oar  the  supreme  authority  was  traaamitted  Irom  &ther  to 
aim  in  the  race  of  CSovis,  at  first  by  elections^  and  afterwards 
fay  custcMn,  wbioh  made  the  law. 

The  sons  of  CIotis  baring  all  been  acknowledged  kinga^ 
each  fixed  his  residence  in  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  his 
domains.  There  were  then  four  courts  and  four  capitsls,  which 
were^  Paris,  Orleans,  Soissons,  and  Eeims.  All  these  capi- 
tals, reflidences  of  the  kings,  were  diosen  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Loire,  in  a  apMe  sufficiently  narrow,  because  the 
oountry  in  which  they  were  situated,  was  alone  considered  the 
land  of  the  Eranka  The  prorinces  to  the  south  ot  the  Loire, 
still  filled  with  remembrances  o(  Bomey  their  great  cities 
nnieh  richer  and  more  popidoos  than  those  of  the  north,  and 
qpikeiidid  with  the  remains  ot  imperial  grandeur,  struck  the 
barbarous  Franks  with  a  stupid  astonishment,  and  inspired 
in  ihem  nothing  but  aversion  or  fury.  They  folt  themselves 
oonatrained  amidst  the  wredcs  of  the  dvilised  worid ;  and 
tiiarefore  never  dwelt  there  but  witli  repugnance.  They 
abandoned  the  adaunistration  of  than  to  the  municipal 
bodies  and  the  bishops,  and  contented  themselves  with  occu- 
pying the  country  militarily  by  bodies  of  troops,  who  spread 
terror  everywhere,  and  kept  aU  in  subjection. 

The  country  of  the  fitmks  to  the  north  of  the  Loire  was 
divided  into  four  kingdoms,  those  ot  Paris»  Soissons^  Orleans^ 
and  Mets.    The  Salic  tribe  occupied,  on  the  west^  the  three 
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firsb ;  the  tribe  of  the  Bipuarians  oocapied  the  fourth,  situ- 
ated on  the  east,  and  of  which  Metz  at  first,  and  afterwards 
Eeims,  wa$  the  capital. 

It  is  proper,  before  we  pursue  the  history  of  the  Franks 
under  the  race  of  Clovis,  to  cast  a  glance  over  their  religion, 
their  laws,  and  their  usages,  and  expose  the  relations  of  the 
conquerors  with  the  conquered  people. 

The  Church  was  then  the  only  power  which  struggled 
against  barbarism,  and  the  only  check  upon  the  fierce  pas- 
sions of  the  conquerors.  These  men  of  tJie  Korth,  children 
of  Odin,  who,  brought  up  in  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  had 
only  learned  to  hope  in  another  life  for  joys  entirely  sensual, 
and  who  promised  themselves,  as  supreme  felicity,  to  drink 
beer  there  from  the  skulls  of  their  enemies,  comprehended 
but  very  ill  the  spirit  and  sublimity  of  Christianity,  when, 
after  the  example  of  their  leader,  they  were  converted  in  a 
mass,  without  receiving  the  least  instruction.  Such  was 
their  gross  ignorance,  that  at  sight  of  the  pomp  and  luxury 
exhibited  by  the  clergy  on  the  occasion  of  his  baptism, 
Clovis  said  to  St.  Bem6 :  "  Patron,  is  not  this  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  to  which  you  have  promised  to  lead  me  ?  **  It  was 
necessary  that  these  men  should  belong  to  a  worship  that 
might  terrify  them  by  its  carnal  threats,  and  captivate  them 
by  the  majesty  of  its  spectacles :  it  is  easy,  then,  to  conceive 
that  Catholicism  shoidd  triumph  over  rival  sects.  In  &ct, 
the  images  of  saints,  the  relics  of  martyrs,  the  renown  of  the 
miracles  said  to  be  operated  by  them,  with  the  pomp  of  the 
ceremonies,  seized  with  astonishment  and  respect  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  barbarians.  The  civil  power  of  the  bishops, 
the  exterior  and  visible  hierarchy  of  the  clergy,  whose  h€»ul 
waA  at  Home  in  the  Eternal  City ;  above  all,  that  great  name 
of  Home,  respected  even  by  its  conquerors-— all  this  gave  to 
the  Catholic  clergy  a  power  over  these  indomitable  popula- 
tions very  superior  to  that  which  could  have  been  obtained 
by  the  priests  of  any  other  Christian  church.  The  clergy 
were  at  this  time  distinguished  by  great  virtues,  and  made 
energetic  efiorts  to  combat  the  unrestrained  passions  of  kings 
and  nations ;  but  the  barbarism  was  still  ao  gieat^  that  men 
treated  Grod  as  they  would  have  wished  to  be  treated  them- 
selves ;  they  flattered  themselves  with  being  able  to  disarm 
his  justice  and  subdue  his  anger  by  giving  him  gold,  jewels, 
horses,  and  lands,  with  whidi  they  enriched  the  Church : 
these  riches  assisted  the  clergy  in  preaerving  a  necessary 
ascendancy  ^^er  the  conquering  converts.     The  three  oen* 
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tunes  daring  which  the  reign  of  the  Merovingians  was  pro- 
longed, witnessed  the  erection  of  a  vast  number  of  monaste- 
ries. Among  the  most  usefhl  foundations  of  this  kind,  the 
establishments  of  the  illustrious  order  of  the  Benedictines, 
founded  in  Italy  in  the  sixth  century,  by  St.  Benedict, 
and  which  soon  spread  numerous  ramifications  throughout 
Eorope,  were  remarkably  conspicuous.  The  adepts  of  this 
order  were  subjected  to  the  thsee  vows  of  chastity,  poverty, 
and  obedience  :  St.  Benedict  had  farther  prescribed  to  them, 
prayer,  study,  manual  labour,  and  the  instruction  of  youth. 
No  religious  order  contributed  more  to  the  progress  of  letters 
and  scienoe.  Great  need  was  there,  that,  amidst  perpetual 
scenes  of  conflict,  death,  and  pillage,  the  unfortunate  should 
find  some  asylum  against  violence ;  and  when  the  face  ol  the 
eaiih  was  bristling  with  armed  men  intent  only  upon  mutual 
destruction,  it  was  of  vital  importance  that  considerable 
aocietks^  animated  by  a  pious  and  intelligent  zeal,  should 
devote  themselves  to  the  painful  care  of  draining  marshes, 
clearing  lands,  collecting  the  knowledge  contained  in  the 
scattered  manuscripts  that  had  escaped  from  so  many  devaa- 
tations,  and  teaching  others  the  little  they  themselves  knew. 
Such  was  the  laudable  occupation  of  the  early  inhabitants  of 
monasteries;  it  was  thus  they  earned  and  deserved  the 
respect  and  gratitude  of  nationa 

Religion  was  then  also  the  only  tie  which  united  the 
different  races  and  classes  of  manlnnd ;  for  at  that  time,  in 
Gaul,  there  was  no  union  established  either  by  commerce,  by 
civil  or  judicial  administration,  or  by  uniformity  of  laws. 
The  aathority  of  the  kings  was  entirely  military,  and  the 
legislative  power  belonged  to  the  whole  nation  of  the  Franks, 
who  assembled  in  arms  in  the  month  of  March  or  of  May ; 
whence  these  assemblies  or  national  comitia  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Field  of  March,  or  the  Field  of  May.  They  had 
taken  place  regularly  in  the  times  that  immediately  followed 
the  conquest ;  but  when  the  Franks  had  become  proprietors, 
and  were  rapidly  spread  over  the  soil,  they  neglected  to  meet, 
the  kings  ceased  to'convoke  them  at  the  usual  periods,  and 
the  l^;islative  power  passed  into  the  hands  ol  the  monarchs, 
of  their  officers,  and  of  the  bishops. 

Justice  did  not  emanate  from  the  king,  but  from  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  latter  chose  the  judges,  the  king  appointed  the 
counts  or  dukes,  who  presided  at  trials ;  the  citizens,  upon 
whom  the  duty  was  imposed  of  assisting  in  courts  of  justice, 
were  termed  radiimbourffs.     No  subordination  existed  be- 
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tween  the  various  tribunals,  no  a}^>eal  wwi  admitted.  Each 
of  the  tribes  who  oocupied  the  land  of  Gaul  preserved  its 
own  laws  ;  the  Roman  Gauls  continued  to  be  goTerned,  in 
their  civil  relations^  by  the  Theodogian  code ;  the  Salic 
Franks,  the  Eipuarian  Esanks,  and  the  BurgondiasiSy  had  all 
separate  codes. 

The  law  obeyed  by  the  Salic  Franks,  and  which  took  from 
them  the  name  of  the  Salic  law,  was  not  established  till  after 
the  conquest,  but  its  maxims  belonged  to  times  muchr  anterior 
to  the  invasion  of  Gaul  by  the  Franks.  This  law  made  very 
injurious  differences  between  the  race  of  the  Fraxdcs  and  the 
race  of  the  Boman  Gauls :  it  was  by  its  weight  in  gold 
that  reparation  for  the  greatest  crimes  was  valued  ;  by  sub- 
mitting to  pay  a  regulated  sum,  anybody  might  •  rob,  skiy, 
and  bum.  In  these  compositions  the  law  always  estimated 
the  life  of  a  Frank  at  double  that  of  a  Boman  ;  the  latter 
was  valued  at  little  more  than  that  of  an  ox ;  nevertbrieas 
churchmen  were  respected,  and  enjoyed  many  privileges. 
,  Under  the  sons  of  Olovis  the  penal  laws  became  more  severe, 
and  the  penalty  of  death  was,  in  some  oases,  saibstitated  for 
that  of  fines.  The  law  of  the  Ripoariaa  Fxanks,  promul- 
gated by  Thierry  I.,  established  compensatiDn  for  oflbuces 
upon  principles  similar  to  those  of  the  Salio  law.  The  law 
of  the  Burgundians,  called  the  Gomhette  law,  of  which  Gon- 
debauld  was  the  fifst  author,  was  more  favourable  to  the 
ancient  inhabitants  than  the  laws  of  the  Salic  Franks,  or  the 
Bipuarian  Franks ;  resembling  in  this  the  law  of  the  Visi- 
goths, it  established,  in  offences  committed  upon  persons,  no 
difference  between  the  Romans  and  the  concpierors  :  it  thence 
followed,  that  the  Boman  laws  remained  much  longer  in 
vigour  among  the  Burgundians,  the  Visigoths,  and  the  peo- 
ples of  the  southern  countries  of  Gaul,  than  in  the  parts 
subservient  to  the  laws  of  the  Salians  and  the  Bipuarians.* 
All  the  laws  of  the  barbarians  attested  a  boundless  faith  in 
the  inunediate  intervention  of  the  Divinity  in  hnman  affairs. 
Some  established,  as  judicial  proofs,  the  oaths  of  the  friends 
and  relations  of  the  accused  or  oi  the  debtor ;  others,  the  event 
of  a  duel  between  the  parties ;  to  which  were  added  the 
ordeals  of  water  and  ffre.  The  accused  was  obliged  to  touch 
red-hot  iron,  or  plunge  his  hand  into  boiling  water ;  his  arm  , 
was  then  carefully  enveloped,  and  if,  after  a  certain  number 
of  days,  there  were  any  traces  left  of  the  bum,  the  unfortu- 
nate wretch  was  punished  as  guilty  ;  if  there  were  none,  his 
*  Montesquieu,  £«prit  des  Lois,  Mr.  xviii.  chap.  4. 
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innoeeDoe  was  prodaimed.  It  was  believed  tliat  ike  .judg- 
ment of  Qod  himself  was  thus  obtained,  as  it  was  hj  the 
duel. 

The  free  Franks  were  outwardly  diBtingoished  from  the 
Eomans  by  their  long  hair.  When  a  Fiank  entered  into 
the  Church,  his  hair  was  cut  off ;  and  from  that  time  he  could 
not  aspire  to  the  throne  or  to  the  command  of  armies. 

Every  city  was  governed  by  its  own  municipality,  luder 
the  direction  of  the  bishop.  The  latter  was  elected  by  the 
people  or  by  the  clergy  of  his  diocese.  Slavery  existed ; 
conquerors,  after  battle,  still  disposed  of  the  liberty  of  the 
ccmquered  :  in.  divisions  or  sales  of  property,  the  cultivators 
were  sold  with  the  soil  as  the  flocks  and  herds  were. 

Among  the  barbarians,  territorial  property  was  divided 
into  two  principal  kinds  :  into  freeholds  (fixmc  cUleux,)  and 
into  benefices  or  fiefs.  The  freeholds,  free  from  quit-rent  or 
service,  were  property  which  the  conquerors  appropriated  to 
themselves  ;  they  could  not,  by  virtue  of  the  Salic  law,  be 
transmitted  to  womdn.  The  benefices  or  fiefs  were  lands 
which  the  kings  detached  from  the  royal  domain,  to  gratify 
their  leudes,  or  great  vassala 

The  possession  of  tins  latter  property  carried  with  it  the 
obligation  of  military  service,  and  did  not  constitute  an  in- 
alienable righfc.  The  posts  of  duke  and  count,  enjoyed  by 
the  first  nobles,  were  not  transmissible  by  hereditary  right  to 
their  children ;  but,  in  the  end,  the  bravest  warriors,  en- 
riched by  royal  fii.vour,  formed  a  redoubtable  aristocracy ; 
,they  became  proportionately  powerful  as  royal  authority 
declined,  and  their  pretensions  increasing  with  their  strength, 
they  rendered  their  domains  and  their  titles  hereditary  in 
their  fimiilies.  This  usurpation  of  the  nobles  was  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  fall  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Continuation  of  the  reign  of  the  Merovingians,  from  tbe  death  of  Clovis 

to  that  of  Dagobert  I.    511—638. 

Fbatricide,  wars,  and  atrocious  crimes  marked  the 
reigns  of  the  descendants  of  Clovis.  The  children  of  that 
prince  divided  his  states  among  them  with  barbarous  igno- 
rance, and  this  gross  partition  was  the  scene  of  sanguinary 
quarrels. 

Thierry  resided  at  Metz,  the  capital  of  eastern  France ; 
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Clothaire  lired  at  Soissons  ;  Childebert  at  Paris ;  and  Clo- 
domir  at  Orleans.  These  last  three  likewise  shared  amongst 
them  the  conquered  lands  and  cities  of  Aquitaine.  During 
their  time  a  great  number  of  German  tribes  allied  themselves 
with  the  Franks,  whose  confederation  now  extended  to  the 
Elbe.  The  Friaons,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Bavarians  were 
comprised  within  this  league;  the  Thuringians,  united 
wi^h  the  Yarini  and  the  Heruli,  had  spread  themselves 
over  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Necker,  and  had  there 
instituted  a  new  monarchy.  Stained  by  frightful  atrocities, 
they  resisted  the  Franks ;  the  latter  marched  against  them 
under  Thierry  and  Clothaire,  conquered  them  in  two  great 
battles,  caused  the  Thuringian  princes  to  be  assassinated, 
put  a  great  part  of  the  nation  to  the  sword,  and  reunited 
Thuringia  to  the  monarchy  of  the  Franks. 

Sigismund,  son  of  €k)ndebauld,  the  aRsassin  of  Ohilperic, 
flBither  of  Queen  Olotildit,  then  reigned  in  Burgundy.  Thia 
princess,  the  widow  of  Clovis,  afler  forty  years  had  passed 
away  since  that  murder,  swore  to  take  vengeance  for  it, 
although  the  murderer  no  longer  existed.  She  resolved  to 
make  the  son  expiate  the  crime  of  the  Either,  and  getting 
her  children  together,  she  made  them  promise  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Ghilperic  Clodomir  and  Clothaire  immediately 
enter  Burgundy,  gain  a  battle,  make  King  Sigismund  prisoner, 
and  cast  him,  his  wife,  and  children,  into  a  weU.  Gondemar, 
the  brother  of  the  conquered  king,  becomes  his  avenger ; 
he  defeats  the  army  of  Clodomir  at  Yeseronce,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhone,  kills  Clodomir,  puts  the  Franks  to  flight,  and  is 
acknowledged  king  by  the  Burgundians,  over  whom  he  reijo^ns 
till  532.  Cloth aiie  and  his  brother  Childebert  attack  him 
again ;  they  arc  conquerors,  and  take  possession  of  his 
kingdom. 

These  two  princes  disgrace  themselves  by  a  irightivl  crime 
after  the  death  of  their  brother  Clodomir,  who  had  left  three 
children  of  a  tender  age  under  the  guardianship  of  their 
gmndmother  Clotilda.  Clothaire  and  Childebert  covet  the 
heritage  of  their  nephews,  and  in  order  to  get  tliem  into 
their  power,  they  undertake  to  have  them  crowned.  The 
.  cliildren  anive  fiiU  of  jov  at  the  court  of  their  uncles, 
followed  by  their  domestics  and  their  tutors.  All  at  once 
they  are  seized  and  separated,  and  their  train  placed  in  dun- 
geons. Clothaire  and  Childebert  then  send  their  mother 
Clotilda  a  pair  of  scissors  and  a  poniard,  commanding  her 
to  choose  the    cloisters   or  death   for   her   grandchildren. 
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** Death  I"  replies  the  exasperated  Clotilda.  The  kings 
immediately  seek  their  nephews :  Clothau'e  slaughters  two 
of  them  with  his  own  hands,  and  all  their  servants  are 
at  the  same  time  massacred.  The  third  son  of  Clodomir 
I'bcaped  the  fary  of  his  uncles ;  he  became  a  monk,  and 
founded  the  monastery  of  St.  Cloud. 

Thierry  I.,  the  eldest  son  of  Clovis,  died  in  534,  after 
having  ravaged  Auvergne,  which  had  attempted  to  shake 
off  his  yoke.     His  son  Theodebert  succeeded  him. 

The  empire  of  the  Goths  approached  its  decline.  The 
great  Theodorio  was  no  more.  This  prince  had  governed 
Italy,  Spain,  and  the  southern  part  of  Gaul;  he  had  i^- 
conquered  from  the  Franks  a  great  portion  of  the  provinces 
taken  from  the  Visigoths  after  the  battle  of  Yougl^  and  he 
had  endeavoured  to  re-establish  in  his  dominions  the  laws, 
customs,  and  manners  of  the  Roman  empire :  but  a  son  was 
denied  to  him  to  gather  his  immense  inheritance ;  he  had 
only  two  daughters,  Amalsontha  and  Theodegptha,  and  by 
them,  two  grandsons,  Athalaric  and  Amalaric,  between  whom 
he  divided  his  states.  Athalaric  had  the  kingdom  of  the  Ostro- 
goths in  Italy,  with  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  to  the  Khone  and 
the  Durance.  Amalaric,  the  sonof  Alaric  II.  and  Theodegotha, 
reigned  over  the  Visigoths  in  Spain,  and  in  Gaul  to  the  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees,  to  the  Lot  and  the  Hhone.  This  prince 
resided  at  Narbonne,  and  married  Clotilda,  the  daughter  of 
dovis.  Clotilda  was  a  Catholic,  in  the  midst  of  an  Arian 
people  ;  insulted  by  the  populace,  she  was  even  more  cruelly 
outraged  by  her  husband  ;  her  blood  flowed,  she  received  it 
on  her  veil,  and  a  faithful  servant  carried  this  blood-stained 
veil  to  the  Frank  kings,  her  brothers,  as  an  appeal  to  their 
vengeance.  Inflamed  with  fury  at  the  sight,  Childebert  set 
forward  and  led  an  army  of  Franks  towards  the  frontiers 
of  Septimaniai*  He  beat  the  Visigoths.  The  terrified 
Amalaric  fled  to  Barcelona,  where  he  was  assassinated. 
Childebert  gave  Narbonne  up  to  pillage,  then  he  returned 
towards  Paris,  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  the  rich  province, 
of  which  he  neglected  to  secure  possession,  and  which  fell 
again  into  the  power  of  the  Visigoths. 

About  the  same  period  the  race  of  Theodoric  ceased  to 
reign  in  Italy,  his  grandson  Athalaric  dying  at  a  tender 
age.     The  Ostrogoths,  after  his  death  and  that  of  his  suc- 

*  Hie  name  of  Sepiimatua  began  to  prevail  over  that  of  the  Narbon- 
neee,  given  by  the  Itomans  to  the  country  which  is  now  known  aa 
liSQgQedoo. 
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ceasor  Theodat,  the  second  husband  of  his  mother  Amal- 
sontha,  chose  as  a  master  Yitiges,  the  most  skilful  of  their 
«  generals  ;  being  then  at  -war  with  Justinian,  the  emperor  of 
the  East.  This  prince  demanded  the  support  of  the  Frank 
king,  Theodebert  I.,  son  of  Thierry,  against  the  Ostrogoths, 
whilst  Theodebert  was  at  the  same  time  appealed  to  by  the 
Ostrogoths,  as  their  liberator,  against  Justinian.  He  crossed 
the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  received  gold  from 
both  parties,  and  then,  in  contempt  of  his  engagements,  made 
a  frightful  carnage  of  both  armies,  earned  £re  aud  sword 
into  Lombardy,  burned  Genoa  and  Pisa^  and  wrested  Provence 
from  the  Ostrogoths,  whose  empire,  already  tottering,  was 
totally  destroyed  by  Belisarius  and  Narses,  the  iUustrious 
generals  of  Justinian. 

Theodebert  was  meditating  the  invasion  of  the  empire  of 
the  East  when  he  died,  in  548,  leaving  the  throne  to  his 
son  Theodebald,  who  only  reigned  seven  years.  At  the  death 
of  this  latter,  Olothaire,  his  great-uncle,  took  possession  of  his 
kingdom  :  his  other  uncle,  Childebert,  jealous  of  this  nsutpa- 
tion,  excited  against  Olothaire,  Ohramme,  son  of  that  prince, 
and  supported  him  at  first  by  his  arms ;  but  he  himself  soon 
afterwards  fell  sick,  and  died  at  Paris.  Olothaire  seized  all 
the  succession,  pursued  his  rebellious  son,  took  him  prisoner, 
and  caused  him,  his  wife,  and  his  daughters,  to  be  all  burned 
alive.  Olothaire  succeeded  his  three  brothers,  and  united 
under  his  domination  the  whole  of  Boman  Graul,  in  which 
were  included  Savoy,  Switzerland,  the  Rhenish  provinces, 
and  Belgium :  his  power  extended  beyond  the  Rhine  over 
the  duchies  of  Grermany,  Thuringia,  Bavaria,  and  the  country 
of  the  Saxons  and  Prisons.  He  made  no  use  of  this  colossal 
strength,  and  the  only  memorial  remaining  of  the  two  years 
during  which  he  governed  the  monarehy  of  the  Franks  alone, 
is  the  murder  of  his  son.  He  expired  a  year  after  this 
horrible  execution,  and  cried  out,  astonished  at  dying, — 
"  Who  is  this  king  of  the  heavens,  who  thus  kills  the  great 
kings  of  the  earth  V 
^  Olothaire  I.  lef^  four  sons,  Oaribert,  Gontran,  Ohilperic, 
and  Sigebert,  who  shared  his  states.  Oaribert  lived  but  a 
short  time ;  he  left  no  male  heir,  and  from  his  death  dates, 
amongst  his  surviving  brothers,  a  fresh  division,  with  which 
it  is  important  to  be  well  acquainted.  The  vast  country 
situated  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Loire  was  divided  into 
two  part%  as  by  a  line  which  should  be  extended  from  north 
to  south,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Scheld  to  Bar-eror-Aabe. 
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The  part  dtuated  on  the  west  of  this  line  was  named  Neu- 
stria ;  the  other  part,  situated  on  the  east,  was  called 
Anstrasia.  Neostria  fell  to  the  share  of  Chilperic,  Austrasia 
to  Sigebert.  Burgundy,  which  formed  the  thiid  great  division 
of  Gaul,  was  the  share*  of  Gontran.  Vast  countries  subse- 
quently conquered  were  considered  aa  appendices  to  the 
Frank  empire,  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  separate  division  of 
them  should  take  place  :  these  were  Provence,  Aquitaine,  and 
Novempopulania.  The  first  was  connected  entirely  with 
eastern  fWnce,  with  Ansirasia  and  Burgundy,  and  was 
shai^  between  Sigebert  and  Gontran  j  the  second  was 
divided  into  three  reputedly  equal  parts,  of  which  each  one 
formed  a  little  Aqnitaine ;  lastly,  Novempopulania  was  shared 
between  Chilperic  and  Sigebert,  to  the  exclusion  ot  Gontran. 
The  Germanic  provinces,  governed  by  dukes  named  by 
the  kings,  were  scarcely  reckoned  in  this  division  :  they  fell, 
with  Austrasia,  to  Sigebert,  who,  in  order  to  watch  over 
them  the  better,  transferred  his  residence  from  Beims  to 
Metz,  which  he  made  his  capital.*  The  three  brothers 
made  a  whimsical  agreement  with  respect  to  the  city  of 
Paris  :  each  of  them  engaged,  on  account  of  the  importance 
of  the  place,  never  to  enter  it  without  the  consent  of  the 
other  two.  This  celebrated  partition  of  the  inheritance  of 
Clothaire  I.  was  made  in  the  year  567. 

Chilperic  and  Sigebert  signalized  themselves  by  their 
brotherly  hatred,  and  were  surpassed  in  audacity,  ambition^ 
and  barbarity  by  their  wives,  whose  names  acquired  a  great 
and  awM  celebrity. 

Sigebert  married  Brunehaut,  daughter  of  the  king  of  the 
Visigoths ;  and  Chilperic,  sumamed  the  Nero  of  France, 
jealous  of  the  alliance  contracted  by  his  broths,  slighted  the 
pretensions  of  his  mistress  Fredegonde,  to  espouse  Galse- 
vintha^  sister  of  Brunehaut.  He  had  already  at  this  period 
three  sons  by  a  first  v^e,  named  Andovera,  whom  he  had 
repudiated  and  shut  np  in  the  prisons  of  Rouen.  Shortly 
after  his  marriage  he  caused  Galsevintha  to  be  strangled,  at 
the  instigation  of  Fredegonde,  and  took  her  for  wife.  Brune- 
haut swore  to  avenge  her  sister.  The  enmity  of  these  two 
queens  caused  rivers  of  blood  to  flow. 

Aiter  an  unsuocesiisful  war  against  his  brother  Sigebert, 
Chilperic  submitted,  demanded  peace,  and  accepted  a  trea^f, 
wbidi  he  violated  almost  immediately  by  taking  up  arms 

*  6iffeb«ii  in  this  followed  the  example  of  Clovii  and  his  two  sue* 
oesBors :  Metz  was  their  capitaL 
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again.  Sigebert,  becoming  furious,  marched  upon  Paris, 
subjected  all  and  eyerything  to  fire  and  sword  around  the 
city,  took  possession  of  it,  and  forced  Ohilperic  to  shut  him- 
self up  in  Toumay,  with  his  wife  and  children.  The  Austra- 
aiaa  Lnj  invest^this  place,  «>d  Sigebert  declares  he  will 
kill  Ohilperic;  but  in  the  first  place  he  is  desn*ous  of  being 
elected  king  of  Neustria,  and  he  names  the  royal  domain  of 
Vitry  as  the  scene  of  this  solemnity.  Germanns,*  bishop  of 
Paris,  in  vain  endeavours  to  prevail  over  Sigebert  by  excit- 
ing the  pity  of  Queen  Brunehaut,  more  eager  for  vengeance 
than  her  husband ;  he  addresses  the  king  himself  :-^*^  King 
Sigebert,"  says  he,  "  if  thou  wilt  renounce  the  death  of  thy 
brother,  thou  shalt  be  victorious ;  if  thou  hast  any  other 
thought,  thou  shalt  die.**  Sigebert  persists  in  his  firatricidal 
projects,  he  arrives  at  Vitry  :  there  he  ia  elevated  upon  the 
bucklers  and  is  proclaimed  king  of  Neustria  in  the  assembly 
of  the  Franks.  All  at  once,  in  the  very  midst  of  these  re- 
joicingEf,  two  young  emissaries  of  Fredegonde  wound  the  king 
with  poisoned  swords ;  he  dies^  his  army  is  dispersed,  and 
Ohilperic  recovers  his  throne. 

Sigebert  had  had  by  Queen  Brunehaut  one  son,  still  an 
infiint,  named  Ohildebert,  and  two  daughters.  At  the  news 
of  his  death,  Ids  &mily  are  detained  captives  in  the  palace 
of  the  Thermes ;  but  Gondibaud,  an  Austrasian  noble,  pro- 
cures the  liberation  of  the  young  Ohildebert :  the  royal  infiant 
is  let  down  from  a  window  of  the  palace  in  a  basket,  a 
faithful  servant  takes  him  behind  him  on  horseback,  and  car^ 
ries  him  away  to  Metz,  where  Ohildebert  IL  is  proclaimed 
kingofAustLiain575. 

Brunehaut,  with  her  two  daughters,  faUs  into  the  power 
of  Fredegonde ;  the  king  sends  her  prisoner  to  Bouen,  where 
she  inspires  Merovius,  the  son  of  Ohilperic  and  the  unfor- 
tunate Andovera,  with  a  violent  passion :  Merovius  mames 
her,  and  Fredegonde  persuades  the  king,  that  his  son,  by 
espousing  her  rival,  has  resolved  to  dethrone  him.  Ohilperic 
pursues  the  newly-n^arried  couple  with  his  vengeance : 
Brunehaut  flies  into  Austrasia ;  Merovius  seeks  an  asylum 
at  Tours,  in  the  basilic  of  St.  Martin.  In  vain  the  bishop, 
Gregory,  intercedes  for  him;  Fredegonde  is  implacable: 
Merovius  causes  himself  to  be  killed,  and  all  his  servants 
perish  in  tortures.  One  child  alone,  named  Olovis^  of  the 
first  bed  of  Ohilperic,  had  survived  :  Fredegonde  has  deter- 

*  The  Church  canonised  him,  and  he  is  known  under  the  name  of 
St.  Germain. 
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mined  upon  his  death ;  she  accuses  him,  as  well  as  his  wife, 
of  sorcery  and  witchcraft  with  regard  to  her  own  children  : 
the  young  wife  is  delivered  to  the  flames,  Glovis  is  poniarded 
at  Noisy. 

The  Merovingian  princes,  barbarians  obtaining  the  enjoy- 
ments  of  Boman  luxury  and  civilization  before  they  had  got 
rid  of  their  savage  instincts,  placed  no  restraint  upon  their 
violence  and  vicious  passions,  and  it  might  already  be  per- 
ceived to  what  a  premature  end  their  race  was  hastening. 
One  day,  whilst  Chilperic  was  residing  in  hiB  palace  of 
Brain  e,  two  Gallic  bishops,  Salvius  d'Alby  and  Gregory  of 
Tours,  were  walking  together  round  the  royal  dwelling; 
all  at  once,  Salvius  stops,  and  says  to  Gregory :  "  Do  you 
see  nothing  over  that  battlement ?'*  The  bishop  of  Tours 
answered  :  '^  I  see  the  belvedere  that  the  king  is  erecting.** 
"  Do  you  perceive  nothing  morel" — '*  No  !  if  you  see  any- 
thing, tell  me  what  it  is!**  Salvius  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and 
replied :  '^  I  see  the  sword  of  the  anger  of  God  suspended 
over  that  house.'* 

Chilperic,  re-established  on  his  throne,  placed  no  bounds 
to  his  cupidity  or  his  ambition ;  he  invaded  the  states  of  his 
brother  (^outran,  during  a  war  of  that  prince  against  the 
Lombards,  and  in  his  aggressLon,  availed  himself  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  Aquitaine.  An  army  of  Aquitans, 
under  the  command  of  Didier,  count  of  Toulouse,  marched 
against  Burgundy ;  but  Gontran  had,  as  leader  of  his  troops, 
a  great  captain,  the  patrician*  Mummoles:  this  genextd, 
after  having  exterminated  the  Lombards,  attacked  the 
Aquitans,  destroyed  their  army,  and  retook  all  the  places  of 
which  Chilperic  had  gained  possession.  Six  years  later,  a 
fresh  invasion  of  Burgundy  by  the  Neustrians  was  again  re- 
pulsed, and  Chilperic  soon  after  perished,  assassinated  in 
the  forest  of  Chelles,  by  the  order  of  Fredegonde.  Of  all 
the  male  children  he  had  had  by  this  sanguinary  woman,  one 
alone,  of  tender  age,  named  CIothaire»  survived  him :  his 
mother  undertook  the  guardianship  of  hint,  and,  threatened 
at  once  by  all  the  enemies  her  crimes  had  created,  she  placed 
herself  and  her  son  under  the  protection  of  King  Gontran. 

Gontran,  seeing  two  childx^en,  Clothaire  IL  and  Childe- 
bert  II.,  seated  upon  the  thrones  of  Neustria  and  Austrasia, 
hoped  to  unite  under  his  own  sway  the  whole  monarchy  of 
the  Franks ;  but  the  young  kings  had  for  mothers^  the  one 

*  PaHcitm  wrm,  after  the  king,  the  first  dignity  among  tbe 
Bnrgnndi 
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Frodegonde,  and  the  other  Brunehaut^  both  of  whom  knew 
how  to  dispute  and  keep  power. 

Bnmehaut  united  to  an  active  and  vast  genius  indomitable 
passions ;  she  was  determined  at  the  same  time  to  punish 
her  rival  and  keep  the  Austrasians  in  her  power :  the  latter, 
neighbours  of  Germany,  the  cradle  of  their  ancestora,  were  at 
this  period  the  least  disciplined  of  any  of  the  Gallic  nations. 
Branehaut  admired  Boman  civilization ;  she  was  anxious  to 
satablish  in  her  son*s  dominions  the  centi'alization  of  mo- 
narchical power,  and  the  Boman  system  for  the  levying  of 
the  public  imposts ;  but  the  nobles  of  Austrasia  supported 
with  impatience  the  yoke  of  royal  authority,  and  the  Boman 
fisoality  was  hateful  to  them,  as  they  considered  every  tax  as 
a  disgraceful  tribute  which  ought  never  to  be  paid  but  by  a  con- 
c[uered  people.  They  leagued  against  Brunehaut  and  her  govern- 
ment, and  became  her  most  formidable  enemies.  The  Frank 
kings  had  till  that  time  been  accustomed  to  estabhah  one  of 
their  leudes  above  the  officers  of  the  household,  as  intendant 
of  the  royal  domains.  This  person,  who  bore  the  title  of 
mafor^musyyrss,  at  a  later  period,  called  ^' mayor  of  the  palace** 
of  the  kings,  and  was  nothing  but  their  principal  domestic; 
but  after  the  death  of  Sigebert,  the  nobles  of  Austrasia^ 
jealous  of  the  authority  of  Brunehaut,  elected  one  of  them- 
selves mayor  of  the  palace,  and  added  to  the  duties  of  his 
charge  that  of  presiding  over  them  and  watching  over  the 
young  king.  It  was  in  vain  Brunehaut  opposed  this  haughty 
aristocracy,  which  insisted  upon  sharing  the  tutelage  of  her 
son ;  she,  however,  determined  to  restrain  herself  till  Childe- 
bert  should  be  of  an  age  to  govern  for  himsek ;  she  inspired 
him  with  a  profound  dissimulation,  and  was  anxious  that, 
whilst  learning  how  to  conquer  distant  enemies,  he  should 
acquire  the  necessary  strength  to  overcome  those  which  sur- 
rounded him. 

It  was  not  in  Austrasia  alone  that  a  reaction  against  the 
descendants  of  Merovius  was  perceptible.  Boyalty  in  Gkul 
was  not  what  it  had  been  in  the  wild  forests  of  Germany  ; 
a  multitude  of  causes  had  concurred  in  the  change  :  the 
conquest  of  vast  countriesi,  the  possession  of  numerous 
domains  and  great  treasures,  the  fruits  of  immense  spolia- 
tions, the  rarity  of  national  courts  or  assemblies,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dispersion  of  the  conquerors  over  the  conquered 
land;  even  the  traditions  of  the  majesty  of  the  Boman 
empire  and  of  the  absolute  power  of  the  emperor,  assisted 
the  ambition  of  the  kings  who  were  the  issue  6f  Clovia :  thegr 
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fancied  themaelres  to  be  thfi  legHiinate  sacoeflBors  of  the 
Caasars,  and  they  gradual] j  usurped  OTer  their  oompamons 
in  arms  and  over  the  Frank  aristocracy  an  arbitrary  and  a 
despotic  power. 

The  aristocracv,  however,  resisted  :  they  had  lost  streneth 
by  dispersion  ;  th^y  nsgaii^  it  by  beccJing  pioprieton  of 
hereditary  estates ;  till  that  time  moreable,  they  became 
stationary  J  they  aoquired  perpetuity  with  property^-  they 
were  the  protectors  of  a  multitude  of  freemen,  who  sought 
support  against  the  exactions  of  the  exchequer  and  the  royal 
officers,  in  these  powerful  patrons.  This  patronage  extended 
itself  notwithstanding  the  jealousy  and  the  prohibitions  of 
the  kings  ;  the  Church  itself,  afW  having  at  £rst  favoured 
the  progress  of  royal  authority,  became  disgusted  with  a 
des^tism  which  no  longer  respected  its  immunities  or  privi- 
leges, and  the  bishops  leagued  themselves  with  the  principal 
leudes,  or  great  vassals, 

A  formidable  conspiracy  was  entered  into  by  them  during 
the  minority  of  dotliaire  II.,  against  the  kings  of  Austrasia 
and  Burgundy,  Ohildebert  and  Gontran.  They  wished  to 
have  a  king  who  should  be  a  passive  instrument  in  their 
hands,  and  they  cast  their  eyes  upon  a  natural  and  aoknow* 
ledged  son  of  Olothaice  I.,  named  Gbndevald.  This  young 
man,  dreading  the  suspicious  jealouiy  of  the  kings  his  bro- 
thers, had  sought  refuge  at  Ganstantinople,  in  the  court  of 
the  emperor  Maurice.  No  man  was  better  calculated,  by  his 
name  or  by  his  character^  to  assist  the.  ambitious  projects  of 
the  Ckkllic  conspirators.  An  Austrasian  nobleman,  whose 
crimes  had  rendered  him  shamefully  celebrated  (Qontran 
Boson),  was  deputed  by  the  lendes  of  Burgundy  and  Austrasia 
to  Gondevald,  to  endeavour  to  seduce  him  by  the  promise  of 
a  splendid  share  in  the  heritage  of  his  father,  Clothaire  I.  j  he 
at  the  same  time  flattered  the  emperor  Maurice  with  the 
hc^  of  recovering  a  portkxn  of  the  imperial  rights  over  Gaul, 
by  favouring  the  enter{»rise  of  GtmdevaM ;  and  this  latter 
quitted  Constantinople  with  imooaense  ridies^  which  'he  re- 
eeiviBd  as  a  gift  from  the  emperor.  But  iihe  treasures  which 
he  imagined  would  secure  him  successy  prepared  his  ruin  : 
they  tempted  the  cupidity  of  Boseoi,  who  stole  them,  returned 
into  AusttBsia,  and  purohaaed  the  pardcm  of  King  Childebert. 

GoDdevald  was,  nevertheleas,  received  with  enthusiasm  in 
the  south  of  GauL  The  Aquitaoe  and  the  Proveugali^  among 
whom  Eoman  civilization  was  best  preserved,  supported  the 
yoke  ot  the  barbarous  Franks  with  much  impatience  ;  they 
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attempted  to  free  themselves  after  the-  death  of  Chilperic, 
and  the  insurrection  extended  itself  most  powerfully  in  the 
parts  of  Aquitaine  subjected  to  the  kings  of  Neustria  and 
Burgundy.  The  most  powerful  men  of  these  countries  em- 
braced the  cause  oi  Gondevald,  and  he  saw  at  the  head  of  his 
armies,  Didier,  count  of  Toulouse,  Bladast,  duke  of  Bor- 
deaux, and  the  fieimous  patrician  Mummoles,  who,  though 
formerly  a  general  of  King  Gontran,  was  become  his  enemy. 
Gondevald  announced  himself  as  heir  to  Clothaire  I.,  in  the 
parts  of  Aquitaine  dependent  upon  Neustria  and  Burgundy, 
but  he  respected  the  rights  of  Ohildebert  II.  in  Austrasian 
Aquitaine.  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  and  other  great  cities, 
opened  their  gates  to  Gondevald,  and  great  part  of  Craul  to 
the  south  of  the  Loire  was  either  gained  or  conquered. 
Deputies  then  repaired  to  the  court  of  King  Crontran,  and 
summoned  him  to  surrender  to  Gondevald  that  portion  of 
the  kingdom  which  was  his  due  :  "  Otherwise  he  will  come," 
said  they,  "  with  his  army,  he  will  give  thee  battle,  and  Crod 
will  judge  whether  he  is  or  is  not  the  son  of  Clothaire.** 
Grontran,  as  a  reply,  gave  them  over  to  tortures ;  then,  terri- 
fied at  the  progress  of  the  insurrection,  he  invited  his  nephew, 
Ohildebert  II.,  to  unite  with  him  against  Gondevald,  and 
seduced  him  into  an  alliance  by  adopting  him  as  his  heir. 

At  the  approach  of  the  formidable  armies  of  Buigundy 
and  Austrasia^  defections  commenced  in  Aquitaine ;  Duke 
Didier  set  the  example  :  (Gondevald,  abandoned  by  a  great 
part  of  the  Aquitans,  i$  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the  city 
of  Oomminges  (Oonvdnes),  and  shuts  himself  up  there  with 
Mummoles  and  a  troop  of  valiant  warriors.  This  city,  built 
upon  a  steep  rock,  was  defended  by  nature,  by  formidable 
ramparts,  but  more  particularly  by  the  genius  of  the  invinci- 
ble Munmioles.  The  besiegers  were  well  aware  that  they 
should  not  overcome  the  conqueror  of  Lombardy  by  force  of 
arms,  and  after  hkving  uselessly  employed  warlike  means, 
they  attacked  him,  with  more  success,  by  seduction.  Mum- 
moles promised  to  give  up  Gbndevald.  In  company  with  the 
principal  leaders,  he  went  to  the  prince,  and  ssdd  :  **  Depart 
from  the  city;  go  to  your  brothers,  and  be  fearless."  Gonde- 
vald perceived  all  was  lost,  and  answered,  amidst  a  flood  of 
tears  :  ''  I  came  into  Gaul  at  your  desire,  I  came  hither  with 
immense  treasures  ;  they  have  been  ravished  from  me,  and, 
except  the  aid  of  God,  I  placed  my  only  hope  in  you ;  let 
God  judge  between  you  and  me.** 

Mummoles  and  the  leaders  were  inflexible  ;  they  con- 
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ducted  Grondevald  out  of  the  city,  and  delivered  him  up  to 
OUon,  count  of  Bourges^  and  to  that  same  Qontran  Boson 
who  had  plundered  him  of  his  treasures.  ''  Eternal  Judge,"* 
said  the  unfortunate  prince,  "  avenger  of  innocence,  pamsh 
these  men,  who  have  given  me,  innocent,  up  to  my  enemies  !" 
He  descended  towards  the  army  of  the  besiegers  drawn  up 
on  the  plain.  *'  Behold,"  said  Count  Ollon,  "  behold  him  who 
calls  himself  the  son  and  the  brother  of  kings !"  and  he  im- 
mediately struck  him  down  with  a  thrust  of  his  lance.  As 
he  rose  again,  he  was  once  more  cut  down,  and  then  crushed 
to  death  by  a  fragment  of  rock,  hurled  upon  him  by  Boson. 
Thus  perished  Grondevald,  after  having  bitterly  experienced 
the  inconstancy  of  men  and  the  extremes  of  fortune. 

Treachery  proved  of  no  advantage  to  the  traitors ;  the 
Austro-Burgundian  army  penetrated  into  the  city,  and  gave 
it  up  to  the  flames  ;  inhabitants,  priests^  soldiers,  aU  periled 
by  either  fire  or  sword.  Even  Mummoles  was  not  spared ; 
his  rebellion  had  effiiced  the  remembrance  of  his  services. 
Gontran  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  This  powerful 
leader  was  assassinated  amidst  the  army  which  had  been  ren- 
dered victorious  by  him  alone ;  and  with  him  was  dispersed 
the  great  conspiracy  which  had  made  the  kings  of  Burgundy 
and  Austrasia  to  tremble  on  their  thrones. 

These  two  princes  entered  into  a  £resh  compact  at  the 
solemn  plaids  or  court  held  at  Andelot ;  the  common  inte- 
rests of  the  kingdoms  of  Burgundy  and  Austrasia  were 
there  regulated,  and  the  survivor  of  the  two  kings  was  recog- 
nised as  heir  to  the  other.  Then  King  Ohildebert,  strong  by 
his  success  in  Aquitaine,  by  the  support  of  Gontran  and  the 
genius  of  his  mother  Brunehaut,  shook  oil  the  yoke  of  his 
great  vassals,  and  brought  several  of  them  to  punishment. 
A  plot  against  his  life  was  discovei*ed  ;  a  powerful  noble,  the 
ferocious  Eauking,  was  to  assassinate  him  ;  he  is  commanded 
to  appear  before  Childebert,  and  finds  him  surrounded  by 
his  guards ;  the  king  anticipates  his  purpose  by  causing  him 
to  be  killed  before  his  eyes.  Upon  another  occasion  he  in- 
vites his  court  and  Magnovald,  the  most  redoubtable  of 
the  nobles,  to  the  spectacle  of  a  fight  of  animals ;  and 
whilst  a  bull  is  expiring,  a  warrior  with  his  battle-axe 
f^rikes  the  head  of  Magnovald  into  the  arena.  At  last, 
the  &mous  Goutran  Boson  was  deemed  deserving  of  death, 
for  his  numerous  crimes,  and  he  was,  at  the  court  of  Ande- 
lot, condemned  by  the  two  kings.  Gontran  took  upon  him- 
self the  execution  of  this  sentence ;  he  set  fire  to  the  house 
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of  a  bishop  in  'which  Boeon  had  taken  refagei  as  he  would 
have  done  to  the  lair  of  a  wild  beast :  the  guilty  man  issued 
from  the  flames  sword  in  hand ;  he  died  upon  the  door  sill, 
pierced  by  a  shower  of  arrows,  and,  dead  as  he  was,  he  re- 
mained erect,  nailed  to  the  wall  by  the  arrows.  Acts  ot  jus- 
tice were  then  not  to  be  distinguished  from  acts  of  violence ; 
they  were  as  barbarous  as  the  crimes  they  were  meant  to 
repress  or  punish. 

Childebert,  directed  by  his  mother  Brunehaut,  inflicted 
vengeance  upon  all  his  enemies ;  and  whilst  he  was  sig- 
nalizing his  reign  in  Austrasia  by  sanguinary  acts  f  f  cruelty, 
the  old  king^  Gontran,  terminated  his  in  Burgundy,  amidst 
reverses :  his  armies  were  beaten  in  Septimania,  or  Lan- 
guedoc,  by  the  Visigoths,  and  driven  back  into  Novempopu- 
lania,  before  the  Yasoons,  a  race  oi  fierce  mountaineers  of 
the  Pyrenees.  The  old  king  died  in  593,  and  Childebert  II., 
his  adopted  son,  inherited  all  his  possessions,  comprising  the 
kingdoms  of  Paris,  Orleans,  and  Burgundy. 

The  succession  of  King  Gontran  doubling  the  strength  of 
Austrasia,  Queen  Brunehaut  conceived  the  moment  favourable 
for  vengeance  upon  her  ancient  enemy,  and  the  Austrasian 
army  soom  marched  against  Neustria,  where  reigned  the 
young  Clothaire  II.,  under  the  direction  of  his  mother 
Fredegonde,  and  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  Landeric.  Frede- 
gonde  was  prepared  for  her  rival  ;  she  took  possession  of 
Soissons,  and  ofiered  her  forces  battle  in  the  fields  of  Trttcoiaf 
*  near  Ch&teau  Thieny.  The  army  of  Childebert  was  seized 
with  a  panic  at  the  sight  of  a  moving  forest,  which  appeared 
to  be  marching  towards  th^m  :  this  was  the  army  of  the 
Neustrians,  who  carried  branches  of  trees  covered  with  their 
leaves  before  them,  in  order  to  conceal  their  numbers.  The 
Austrasians  took  to  flight,  and  Childebert  accepted  a  peace 
which  could  be  nothing  more  than  a  short  truce.  He  sur- 
vived his  defeat  but  a  short  time,  and  died,  after  other 
warlike  expeditions,  in  59  Q,  leaving  two  young  sons,  Theo- 
debert  and  Thierry. 

The  three  kingdoms  of  France  then  acknowledged  three 
children  as  kings :  Clothaire  II.  reigned  in  Neustria  ; 
Theodebert  II.  in  Austrasia ;  and  Thierry  II.  in  Burgundy  : 
the  first  under  the  tutelage  of  Fredegonde,  and  the  two 
others  under  that  of  Brunehaut.  The  implacable  hatred  of 
these  two  women  soon  revived  hostilities,  and  in  a  great 
battle  fought  at  Latofao,  near  Sens,  by  Fredegonde  and 
Landeric,  against  the  children  of  Childebert,  the  Austrasians 
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and  the  Bnrgandians  took  to  fli^t.  Fred^fonde  returned 
Tictorious  to  PariS)  where  die  reinatftted  the  aiicieni  Idngdom 
of  NeTistria  in  all  its  integrit7,  and  died,  aifter  hawig 
triumphed,  by  either  poison  or  steel,  over  all  her  enemies. 

The  enterprises  of  Brunehaut  were  much  more  difficult 
than  l^ose  of  her  rival,  and  her  genius  constantly  met  with 
invincible  obstaolea  The  nobles  of  Austrasia,  for  a  time 
kept  under  by  Childebert,  wished  to  render  themselves  in- 
dependent during  the  infiinoy  of  hia  son,  and  onee  more 
leagued  themselves  against  the  royal  authority.  In  vain 
Brunehaut,  in  order  to  aitach  Theodebert  to  herself,  had 
allowed  him  to  marry  a  yoong  cdave,  whom  she  thought 
devoted  to  her  person  :  this  woman  jozBHed  the  nobles  against 
her.  Bmnehaut^  in  order  to  save  her  life,  quitted  the  palace 
of  Theodebert  and  Austrasia,  and  sought  an  asylum  in 
Burgundy,  where  she  was  received  with  great  honours  by 
her  other  grandson,  King  Thierry,  and  by  the  Burgundian 
nobles.  It  is  said  she  had  recourse  to  crime,  and  that  she 
oorrapted  the  morals  of-  ihe  young  prince,  to  make  him  the 
more  subservient  t<fher  views.  Irritated  against  Theodebert, 
who  had  seconded,  or  permitted,  the  violences  to  which  she 
had  been  subjected  in  Austrasia,  Brunehaut  deferred  her 
vengeance  imtil  she  'had  satiated  her  hatrri  upon  the  Sdn  of 
Frcdegonde.  Animated  by  their  grandmotiier,  the  two 
brothers,  Theodebert  and  Thierry,  formed  an  alliance  against 
dothaire  II.  :  the  united  armies  of  Austrasia  and  Burgundy 
met  the  Neustrians  at  Domville,  in  the  country  of  Sens. 
Clothadre  was  conquered,  and  the  carnage  was  ternble  :  "  the 
exterminating  angel,**  say  the  chronicles  of  the  times,  "  was 
seen  waving  his  sword  of  fire  over  the*  two  armies."  Two 
years  later,  Brunehaut,  at  the  head  of  the  Burgundians, 
gained  a  £resh  victory  over  the  Neustrians  at  Etampes; 
Glothaire  was  near  fetlling  into  her  hands,  when  she  learnt 
that  Theodebert,  king  oi  Austrasia,  had  treated,  at  Com- 
pidgne,  with  the  common  enemy,  whom  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  crash.  This  peace  saved  the  son  of  Fredegonde, 
and  filled  with  rage  the  mind  of  Brunehaut,  who  from  that 
time  only  thought  of  punishing  Theodebert.  She  induced 
Thierry  to  take  up  arms  against  his  brother,  and,  after  a 
sanguinary  war  of  many  years  between  the  Burgnndians 
and  the  Austrasians,  the  armies  of  the  two  nations  met 
on  the  already  famous  fields  of  Tolbiac.  The  confiict  was 
horrible.  **TTie  combatants,"  says  Fredegaire,  "were  so 
numerous^,  that  the  dead  had  not  room  to  fiedl,  and  remained 
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erect,  as  if  they  had  been  living."  Theodebert  was  con- 
quered, and  fled ;  but  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  brother, 
who  ordered  his  infant  son  to  be  slaughtered  before  his 
father's  &oe.  Theodebert  was  massacred  by  the  command 
of  his  implacable  grandmother,  and  Thierry  himself  died 
suddenly  the  following  year. 

The  priests  alone,  in  these  timea^  ventured  to  raise  their 
voices  against  so  many  finghtful  offences,  and  their  pious 
courage  often  placed  their  lives  in  danger.  The  crimes  of 
Fredegonde  drew  from  Preteztat^  bishop  of  Bouen,  a  few 
bold  and  christian-lilce  words  :  she  caused  him  to  be  slain  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar.  Other  holy  men  reproached  Brunehaut, 
now  almost  sixty  years  of  age,  with  the  shameful  irregu- 
larities of  her  life  :  one  of  them,  St.  Didier,  was  stoned  to 
death  by  her  orders.  Another,  named  Oolumban,  who  en- 
joyed the  reputation  of  great  sanctity,  refused,  in  the 
presence  of  Brunehaut,  to  bless  the  bastards  of  the  king ; 
he  broke  the  festive  cups  that  were  presented  to  him,  and 
spilt  the  wine  from  them  upon  the  earth,  in  sign  of  repro- 
bation of  the  royal  turpitudes  :  he  was  exiled  ;  and,  loaded 
with  the  anger  of  princes  and  the  blessings  of  the  people,  his 
march  to  the  frontier  was  a  triumph. 

Thierry  left  four  sons,  of  whom,  Sigebert,  the  eldest,  was 
scarcely  eleven  years  of  age.  Brunehaut  undertook  to  have 
him  crowned  alone,  and  to  maintain  the  unity  of  his  Other's 
states  by  eluding  the  custom  of  partitions.  This  attempt 
excited  a  rebellion  ;  the  nobles  appealed  to  Clothaire  II.,  the 
king  of  Neustria,  with  the  purpose  of  giving  themsMves  up 
to  him,  and  Clothaire  was  soon  upon  the  Meuse,  marching 
towards  the  Bhine.  Brunehaut,  with  her  great-grandson, 
repaired  to  Worms,  and,  wishing  to  gain  the  support  of 
the  Germans^  she  sent  the  young  king,  Sigebert,  into 
Thuringia,  imder  the  care  of  Wamachaire,  mayor  of  the 
palace  in  Burgundy.  Wamachaire  soon  discovered  that  he 
himself  was  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  queen,  and  he 
immediately  conspired  against  her,  and  induced  the  Germans 
not  to  afford  her  any  assistance.  One  part  of  the  Austra- 
sian  leudes  had  already  gone  over  to  the  camp  of  Clothaire  ; 
the  others,  at  the  head  of  the  Austrasiau  army,  joined  the 
Burgundians,  commanded  by  Brunehaut  and  young  Sigebert. 
Among  the  most  distinguished  conspirators  were  two  powerful 
Austrasian  nobles,  whose  offspring  became,  by  uniting,  the 
foundation  of  the  second  royal  dynasty  of  France :  these 
were  Amolphe,  afterwards  canonized  as  the  bishop  of  Metz, 
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and  Pepin,  of  Landen.  They  both  contributed^  under  the 
authority  of  Wamachaire,  to  the  success  of  the  famous  plot, 
the  object  of  which  was  the  overthrow  of  Queen  Brunehaut. 

The  united  armies  of  Austrasia  and  Burgundy  met  the 
Neustrians  on  the  banks  of  the  Aisne,  in  Champagne.  The 
conspirators  then  declared  themselves.  Clothaire  II.  was 
proclaimed  king  of  all  the  Franks,  and  three  of  the  sons  of 
Thierry  were  delivered  up  to  him.  He  immediately  put 
Sigebert  to  death,  with  one  of  his  brothers ;  he  exUed 
another  into  Neustria,  but  the  fourth  escaped,  and  never 
reappeared  afterwards.  At  length  the  haughty  Brunehaut 
herself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  son  of  Fredegonde,  who 
avenged  himself  as  his  mother  would  have  done.  Brune- 
haut>  the  daughter,  wife,  mother,  and  sister  of  kings,  was 
abandoned  during  three  days  to  the  executioners ;  then, 
half-naked,  paraded  through  the  camp  on  a  camel,  and 
exposed  to  the  insults  and  derision  of  the  soldiery  :  at 
length,  she  was,  while  alive,  &stened  to  the  tail  of  a  wild 
horse,  and  her  body  was  beaten,  dragged,  and  kicked  to 
pieces.  She  had  been,  during  forty-eight  years,  the  terror  of 
her  enemies,  and  succumbed  at  last,  firom  having  endeavoured 
to  impose  upon  a  half-savage  people  the  government  of  anr 
advanced  civilization.  The  gross  minds  of  the  Franks  could 
not  comprehend  the  advantages  of  the  imity  of  a  vast 
empire,  and  even  if  they  had  perceived  them,  they  would 
have  refosed  to  sacrifice  to  them  their  individual  ambition^ 
and  their  intractable  indei>endence.  Brunehaut  loved  the 
arts ;,  she  caused  several  Boman  causeways  to  be  repaired, 
and  restored  many  beautiful  monuments  :  her  religious  zeal 
led  her  to  lavish  immense  sums  upon  the  clergy,  and  to  build 
a  prodigious  number  of  churches  and  monasteries.  Every- 
thing that  was  done  by  this  Yimous  queen,  received  a  gigantic 
impression  from  her  character ;  her  long  reign  was  stained 
by  many  crimes,  but  it  did  not  pass  away  without  a  certain 
grandeur,  or  without  some  glory. 

After  the  death  of  Brunehaut,  Clothaire  II.  reunited  the 
whole  monarchy  of  the  Franks  imder  his  sceptre ;  but  he 
soon  became  aware  that  the  unity  of  his  vast  empire  was 
only  apparent :  the  nobles  of  Austrasia,  in  overthrowing 
Sigebert,  had  thought  much  less  of  elevating  Clothaire  than 
of  aggrandizing  themselves ;  they  desired  to  have  a  prince- 
who  would  reside  amongst  them,  in  order  that  they  might 
direct  him  at  their  pleasure,  and  they  forced  the  king  to 
associate  with  him  on  the  throne  his  son  Dagobert,  and  to 
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give  him  to  them  as  their  sovereign.  Dagobert  was  scarcely 
beyond  childhood,  and  reigned  under  the  tutelage  of  Ar« 
nolphe,  bishop  of  Metz. 

The  most  celebrated  event  of  the  reign  of  Clothaire  II. 
was  the  council,  or  great  synod,  assembled  in  Paris  in  615, 
in  which  sat  the  two  aristocracies, — ^that  of  the  bishops  and 
that  of  the  nobles.  The  famous  edict  promulgated  by  this 
assembly  makes  an  epoch  in  history.  It  denotes  the  suc- 
cess of  the  reaction  of  the  nobles  against  the  kings,  by  shak- 
ing the  system  of  arbitrary  government  they  had  wished  to 
found.  By  this  edict,  canonical  elections  were  re-established, 
clerks  were  made  independent  of  secular  justice,  the  govern- 
ment was  forbidden  to  seize  successions  ah  irUesUU,  or  to 
augment. the  impqsts;  the  judges  and  officers  of  the  king 
were  made  responsible ;  the  edict  ordered  restitution  to  be 
made  of  the  'benefices  taken  from  the  leudes,  placed  rich 
widows,  nuns,  and  virgins  beyond  the  power  of  the  capriceb 
and  violence  of  princes,  and  pronounced  the  penalty  of  death 
against  infringers  of  the  edict.  One  of  the  principal  articles 
declared  that  judges  or  counts  should  be  always  chosen  from 
among  the  proprietors  of  the  places  in  which  they  exercised 
their  jurisdiction/  From  that  period,  the  dignity  of  count 
almost  always  belonged  to  the  richest  proprietor  of  every 
country,  and  the  royal  choice  had  but  narrow  limits.  Very 
little  more  is  known  of  the  reign  of  Clothaire  II. :  sanguinary 
wars  broke  out  between  him  and  his  son  Dagobert,  whose 
independence  he  was  compelled  to  acknowledge.  The  life 
of  this  prince  was  terminated  amidst  civil  troubles ;  he  died 
in  628,  before  he  was  able  to  secure  the  establishment  of  his 
second  son  Caribert. 

The  sway  of  Dagobert  extended  over  the  three  great 
kingdoms  of  the  Frank  monarchy,  Keustria,  Austrasia,  and 
Burgundy  :  he  detached  Aquitaine  from  it,  that  is  to  say,  the 
territory  comprised  between  the  Loire,  the  Khone,  and  the 
Pyrenees,  and  gave  it  up  as  the  inheritance  of  his  brother 
Caribert.  This  prince  soon  died,  and  his  eldest  son  was 
assassinated,  it  is  said,  by  a  £iction  devoted  to  Dagobert. 
The  latter  resumed  ^ssession  of  the  territories  of  his  brother; 
giving  up  Aquitaine,  however,  with  the  title  of  duchy,  to 
the  two  youngest  sons  of  Caribert,  named  Boggis  and  Ber- 
trand,  but  he  reserving  to  himself  royal  rights  over  them : 
the  unity  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Franks  was  thus  once  more 
reconstituted. 

If  it  had  been  possible  for  a  Merovingian  prince  to  arrest 
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the  decline  of  his  dynasty,  Dagobert  would  have  obtained 
that  gloiy.  He  foUowed  the  steps  of  Brunehaut,  and  in  his 
conflicts  with  his  nobles,  sought  the  support  of  the  Koman- 
<jrallic  population,  who  detested  their  tyranny;  he  made 
terrible  examples  in  Austrasia  and  Burgundy,  and  held  the 
factions  in  obedience  by  fear.  None  of  the  royal  descendants 
of  Clovis  caused  his  power  to  be  more  respected,  or  displayed 
more  magnificence :  bishops,  leudes,  and  ambassadors  crowded 
his  court ;  the  spoils  of  a  considerable  part  of  Europe,  gold, 
silks,  and  precious  stones  were  exposed  to  the  wondering 
gaze  of  the  visitftrs  to  his  rustic  palaces,  particularly  in  his 
regal  residence  of  Clichy,  near  Paris  :  the  splendour  of  Dago- 
bert almost  equalled  that  of  eastern  kings.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  reign  he  did  not  allow  his  mind  to  be  affected  by 
the  luxury  by  which  he  was  suiTounded,  but  devoted  him- 
self and  his  time  to  useful  labours  :  it  was  at  this  period  he 
caused  to  be  revised  and  written  the  body  of  Salic  and 
Ripuarian  laws,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  his  German  and  Bava- 
rian vassals.  He  finished,  however,  by  giving  himself  up  to 
debauchery  and  cruelty  ;•  he  became  forgetful  of  justice,  and 
imposed  heavy  tributes  on  Ms  people :  his  arms  were  no 
longer  fortunate.  The  Wendi,  or  Venedes,  a  Sclavic  people, 
freed  from  the  yoke  of  the  Avares  by  Samo  the  Frank, 
elected  this  general  for  king,  took  possession  of  a  part  of 
Bohemia^  and  established  themselves  in  the  valley  of  the 
Danube,  which  was  then  the  grand  route  for  the  commerce 
of  northern  Gaul  with  Constantinople  and  Asia.  A  numerous 
caravan  of  Franks  were  despoiled  and  massacred  by  these 
people  :  Dagobert  demanded  satisfaction,  and  not  being  able 
to  obtain  it,  he  excited  the  Franks  to  revenge.  The  ban  of 
war  was  published  throughout  his  states,  and  among  his 
vassals  of  the  north  and  the  west ;  the  Germans  and  Thurin- 
gians  marched  in  unity  with  the  Franks  and  the  Lombards 
against  the  Venedes ;  their  armies  perished  in  vast,  baiTen, 
uncultivated  countries,  and  the  power  of  the  Franks  was 
shaken  in  the  whole  extent  of  Geimany. 

Dagobert,  from  that  time,  gave  all  his  attention  to  keep- 
ing his  own  subjects  within  the  bounds  of  obedience.  Aus- 
trasia, always  ready  for  revolt,  forced  him  to  associate  his 
son  Sigebert,  only  three  years  of  age,  with  him  on  the  throne, 
and  to  constitute  him  king  of  that  country.  Dagobert  con- 
fided the  child  to  the  duke  Adalgesil ;  but  he  required  and 
obtained  that  Pepin  of  Landen,  and  other  Austrasian  nobles, 
should  remain  with  him  as  hostages.      He  designated  also, 
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and  caused  to  be  acknowledged  as  king  of  Nenstria  and 
Burgundy,  another  of  his  children,  named  Clovis.  The 
bishops  and  nobles  of  Australia/  constrained,  says  the  his- 
torian of  the  time,  b^  tJiefear  of  Dagdbert,  swore  to  sanction 
the  division  of  his  empire.  This  prince,  in  the  last  year  of 
his  reign,  repulsed  an  invasion  of  the  Yascons,  repressed  a 
revolt  in  Aquitaine,  and  made  a  treaty  with  the  Bretons,  who 
recognised  his  supremacy. 

Notwithstanding  the  reverses  of  his  arms  agtiiust  the 
Yenedes,  and  the  numerous  causes  of  internal  dissolution, 
Dagobei*t  reigned,  even  to  the  last,  powerfid  and  redoubtable ;. 
he  united,  like  many  princes  of  his  race,  a  gi'eat  fervour  for 
religious  woi*sliip,  and  a  superstitious  devotion,  with  pursuits 
and  tastes  of  the  most  licentious  kind ;  he  made  immense 
gifts  to  the  clergy,  and  covered  France  with  churches  and 
convents ;  he  placed  unlinjited  confidence  in  the  referendary 
Andouen  and  the  goldsmith  Eligius,  the  director  of  the 
royal  mint.  These  two  men,  better  known  by  the  names  of 
St.  Ouen  and  St.  Eloi,  were  both  canonized,  and  their 
memory  has  remained  popular.  Dagobert  died  in  C38.  He 
was  particularly  generous  towards  the  monastery  of  St.  Denis,, 
the  basilic  of  which  he  ornamented  with  gold  and  precious 
stones,  and  in  which  he  was  buried  with  great  pomp.  This 
king,  notwithstanding  his  vices,  exceeded  in  merit  most  of 
his  family.  When  he  died,  a  century  and  a  half  had  passed 
away  since  the  elevation  of  Clovis  to  the  throne  of  the 
Franks,  and  this  peiiod,  marked  by  so  much  devastation  and 
so  many  ciimes,  was  the  most  memorable  of  the  reign  of  the 
Merovingians. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Idle^  worthless  kings  {rots  fainiwnJt^.  Decline  and  end  of  the  Merovih* 
gian  monarchy.  From  the  death  of  Dagobert  I.  to  the  deposition 
of  Childeric  III.    638—762. 

After  the  death  of  Dagobert  I.,  the  Merovingian  family 
presents  us  with  nothing  but  the  phantoms  of  kings,  bruti- 
fied  by  effeminacy  and  debauchery,  whom  history  has  justly 
stigmatized  with  the  name  oirois  faiifiearUs.  They  possessed^ 
in  their  nullity  even,  one  title  the  more  to  the  crown,  with 
those  who  reigned  in  their  name.  The  magistracy  of  the 
mayors  of  the  jialace  grew  great  by  the  side  of  royalty  ;  and 
these  powerful  nobles  had  already,  during  some  of  the  latter 
reigns,  frequently  substituted  their  authority  for  that  oi  the 
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monareb.  They  took  advautage  of  the  weakneBs  of  tho 
Merovingians  to  usurp  in  reality  all  the  power :  elected  by  the 
ieudes,  they  made  use  of  them  for  a  length  of  time  to  enable 
themselves  to  dominate  over  the  sovereign  ;  but  when  their 
power  was  well  established,  they  crushed  the  nobles,  in  order 
that  there  should  exist  no  other  authority  but  their  own. 
They  next  associated  their  sons  with  them,  to  whom  they 
transmitted  their  post ;  and  this,  in  the  end,  came  to  be 
considered  the  apanage  of  one  and  the  same  &mily,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  sceptre  apjjeared  to  belong  by  right  to 
the  race  of  Clovis. 

When  dying,  Dagobert  acknowledged  Ega  as  mayor  of  tho 
palace  in  Neustria,  and  Pepin  of  linden  in  Austrasia,  and 
confided  to  them  the  guardianship  of  his  two  sons,  Sigc- 
bert  III.  and  Clovis  II.,  between  whom  his  states  were 
•divided.  Ega  died,  and  Erkinoald  succeeded  to  his  cliarge. 
The  infancy  and  the  character  of  the  two  kings  contributed 
greatly  to  the  e.stablishment  of  the  power  of  the  mayora  of 
the  palace.  Sigebert  III.,  entirely  given  up  to  the  practice 
of  religious  observances,  lived  like  a  monk  in  his  states  of 
Austrasia,  and  confined  the  exercise  of  his  royal  authority  to 
the  care  of  enriching  churches  and  building  convents ;  he 
-died  in  the  flower  of  Jiis  age.  Clovis  II.,  on  the  contrary, 
saw  nothing  in  the  royalty  of  Neustria  and  Burgundy  but 
the  fatal  facility  of  satisfying  his  inordinate  propensities  for 
-debauchery.  His  nominal  authority,  nevertheless,  extended 
over  the  entire  monarchy  of  the  Franks ;  the  Austrasians 
acknowledging  him  as  king.  The  mayor  Pepin  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Grimoald  ;  the  latter,  at  the  death  of  Sigebert  III., 
endeavoured  to  cause  the  sceptre  to  pass  into  his  own  family ; 
he  had  young  Dagobert,  son  of  Sigebert,  conveyed  into  Ire- 
land, concealed  the  place  of  his  retreat,  and  even  ventured  to 
place  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  his  own  son ;  but  the 
nobles  of  Austi-asia,  who,  in  obeying  Grimoald,  willingly 
bowed  down  before  a  power  which  was  their  own  creation, 
revolted  against  an  authority  independent  of  their  choice. 
They  put  both  Grimoald  and  his  son  to  death,  and  recognised 
as  king  the  weak  Clovis  II.,  who  quickly  followed  his  brother 
•Sigebert  III.  to  the  tomb,  and  left  his  sceptre  and  his  vain 
title  of  king  to  Clothaire  III.,  his  eldest  son. 

The  &mous  Ebrouin,  endowed  with  great  talents  and  an 
inflexible  character,  was  then  mayor  of  the  palace  ;  he,  Iiow- 
-ever,  could  not  succeed  in  maintaining  the  apparent  unity  of 
•the  monarchy  for  any  length  of  time.     The  Austrasian  nobles 
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desired  to  have  a  king,  who  might  be,  like  his  predecessors, 
subservient  to  their  influence,  and  they  sent  for  young  Chil- 
deric,  the  second  son  of  Clovis  IL,  saluted  him  king  of  Aus- 
trasia,  and  gave  him  as  guardian  the  mayor  Wulfoald.  In 
no  one  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  the  monarchy  had  the  nobles 
been  ablo  to.  establish  a  regular  aristocratic  government ; 
their  power  had  only  a  tendency  to  render  them,  by  degrees, 
more  independent.  Ebrouin  contemplated  in  every  increase 
of  their  individual  authority,  a  step  towards  general  anarchy ; 
he  was  jealous  to  excess  of  his  own  power,  and,  from  either 
policy  or  ambition,  determined  to  remain  sole  master  in 
Neustria  and  Burgundy. 

His  despotism  roused  all  the  nobles.  Leger,  the  cele- 
brated bishop  of  Autun,  of  whom  the  Church  has  made  a 
saint,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents  in  Bur- 
gundy, and  set  the  example  ot  an  obstinate  resistance.  At 
first,  Ebrouin  suppressed  the  I'ebellion  j  but  the  death  of 
Clothaire  III.  greatly  weakened  his  power ;  he  did  not  dare 
to  convoke  the  nobles,  according  to  custom,  in  a  national 
o)iall,  to  elect  a  successor  to  that  prince,  who  had  died  with- 
out children ;  and  he  proclaimed  as  king,  by  his  own  sole 
authority,  young  Thierry,  third  son  of  Clovis  II.  This  viola- 
tion of  the  ancient  usages  of  the  kingdom  armed  all  the 
nobles  against  Ebrouin.  The  lords  of  Neustna  and  Burgundy 
were  not  willing  that  the  nobles  of  Austrasia  should  see  the 
mayor  of  the  palace  usurp  from  them  the  right  of  election  to 
the  throne ;  and  they  offered  the  crown  of  the  two  kingdoms 
to  Childeric  IL,  king  of  Austrasia.  Ebrouin,  abandoned  by 
all,  took  refuge  in  a  church ;  his  life  was  spared,  but  they 
compelled  him  to  take  the  tonsure,  and  shut  him  up  in  the 
monastery  of  Luxeuil.  Thierry  III.  was  led  a  prisoner  to 
the  presence  ot  his  brother,  and  was  confined,  by  his  order, 
in  the  convent  of  St.  Denis. 

Childeric  II.  transferred  his  residence  from  Metz  to  Paris. 
This  prince  joined  to  the  brutal  passions  of  his  degenerated 
i^ce,  the  energetic  character  of  his  ancestors.  Compelled, 
at  first,  to  subscribe  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  nobles 
who  had  crowned  him,  he  observed  them  no  longer  than  till 
he  felt  his  strength ;  he  combated  the  leudes  by  means  of 
punishments,  and  confined  Bishop  Leger  in  the  same  monas- 
tery into  which  the  latter  had  cast  Ebrouin.  Misfortune, 
for  a  time,  reconciled  these  two  great  enemies,  and  they  got 
up  a  conspiracy  against  the  rash  Childeric,  who  had  dared  to 
inflict  u:)on  one  of  his  leudes^  named  Bodolus,  the  shameful 
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chastisement  reserved  for  slaves.  Bodolus  and  his  fellow- 
conspirators  surprised  the  king  whilst  hunting  in  the  forest 
of  Bondi,  near  the  royal  mansion  oi  Chelles.  Their  ven" 
geance  was  atrocious ;  they  slaughtered  him,  his  wife,  and  his 
children.  Ebrouin  and  Bishop  Leger  came  out  fnnn  cap- 
tivity together,  and  were  once  more  mortal  enemies.  Ebrouin, 
after  a  sanguinary  war,  at  length  prevailed  over  his  formid- 
able enemy,  whom  he  deprived  of  sight,  and  whom  he  after- 
wards caused  to  be  condemned  to  death  by  an  episcopal 
synod.  He  drew  from  the  cloister  the  imbecile  Thierry,  the 
blind  and  useful  instrument  of  his  despotic  will ;  he  sought 
the  support  of  the  popular  masses  in  his  contests  with  the 
nobles,  and  for  a  length  of  time  exercised  a  power  without 
control :  he  employed  eveiy  means  to  dieck  the  influence  of 
the  hereditary  aristocracy  ;  he  restored  benefices  to  general 
circulation ;  he  deprived  powerful  families  of  the  crown  lands, 
which  they  had  long  considered  as  their  patrimonial  inherit- 
ances, and  he  shared  them  amongst  new  men  ;  thus  interesting 
a  numerous  class  of  poor  beneficiaries  in  the  defence  of  his 
work. 

A  terrible  storm,  however,  was  gatheiing  in  Austrasia. 
After  the  death  of  Childeric  II.  that  country  had  been  again 
separated  from  the  kingdoms  of  Neustria  and  Burgundy. 
Young  Dagobert,  son  of  Sigebert  III.,  was  recalled  from  the 
monasteiy  in  which  he  had  lived  concealed  in  Ireland.  This 
young  prince  wished  to  make  victims  of  the  authors  of  his 
fortune,  and  his  rashness  was  equal  to  his  violences.  An 
imitator  of  the  last  king,  Childeric,  he  met  with  a  sindlar 
end  ;  he  was  assassinated  by  the  dukes  of  Austrasia.  Among 
the  murderers  were  several  partisans  and  relations  of  the 
ancient  mayor  Pepin,  of  Landen,  whose  male  posterity  be- 
came extinct  with  Grimoald  and  his  son,  but  whose  £sanily 
stiU  preserved  great  influence.  A  daughter  of  Pepin,  named 
Begga,  had  married  the  son  of  the  noble  Amulfe,  of  Metz  ; 
she  had  by  him  a  male  child,  who  received  the  name  of  his 
maternal  grandfather,  whom  historians,  to  distinguish  him 
from  Pepin  the  elder,  have  sumamed  Pepin  of  Heristal,  from 
the  name  of  a  celebrated  place  upon  the  Meuse,  where  he 
dwelt.  This  young  man,  after  the  death  of  Dagobert,  was 
acknowledged  to  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  aristocracy  of  the 
dukes  and  counts  of  Austrasia.  The  nobles  i^umphed  in 
this  country,  whilst  they  were  depressed  in  Neustria  and 
Burgundy ;  a  multitude  of  the  proscribed  of  these  two  king- 
doms demanded  vengeance  of  the  dukes  of  Austrasia  against 
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Ebrotdn,  and  a  first  and  terrible  conflict  took  place  in  the 
fields  of  Latofao,  already  once  fatal  to  the  Austrasians. 
Neustria  was  again  victorious  there.  Ebrooin  triumphed, 
but  did  not  gather  the  fruits  of  his  yictory ;  a  nobleman 
named  Ermanfroi,  who,  having  been  culpable  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  was  threatened  with  death,  forestalled  Ebrouin ; 
he  clefb  his  skull  with  a  stroke  of  his  sword,  and  fled  away 
into  Austrasia,  where  Duke  Pepin  loaded  him  with  honours. 
The  historians  of  the  times,  most  of  them  mortal  enemies  of 
Ebrouin,  describe  him  as  pitiless  and  perfidious ;  but  his 
memory  was  honoured  in  many  popular  legends  :  "  He  re- 
pressed strongly,"  say  they,  "  all  the  iniquities  that  are  com- 
mitted upon  the  fiice  of  the  earth  ;  he  chastised  the  offences 
of  proud  and  unjust  men  and  promoted  peace ;  he  was  a 
man  of  a  great  heart,  but  he  was  too  cruel  to  the  bishops." 
Ebrouin,  without  a  sceptre  and  without  a  crown,  reigned 
twenty  years  with  a  power  that  no  king  had  possessed  before 
him. 

Waratho,  and  afterwards  Berthaire,  succeeded  Ebrouin  in 
his  charge.  After  falling  from  his  powerful  arm,  the  reins  of 
government  were  miserably  slackened  in  their  weak  hands  ; 
civil  discords  agitated  Neustria ;  hope  returned  to  the  exiled 
nobles  ;  they  renewed  their  entreaties  to  Pepin  of  Heristal 
and  the  other  dukes  of  Austrasia,  and  a  iresh  invasion  was 
resolved  upon.  Pepin  announced  himself  as  the  avenger  of 
the  noble  Franks  and  of  the  priests  of  Qod  who  had  been 
plundered  by  the  mayors  of  Neustria,  and  was  proclaimed 
leader  of  the  war.  He  met  the  Neustrian  army  at  Testry, 
in  the  country  of  Vermandois,  gained  a  great  victory,  and 
made  King  Thierry  prisoner.  Feeling  afterwards  assured 
that  no  one  was  more  fit  than  this  weak  prince  to  perform 
the  part  of  the  shadow  of  a  king,  he  acknowledged  him  king 
of  Neustria  and  Austrasia,  and  governed  under  his  name,  as 
mayor  of  the  palace,  suppressing  the  remains  of  the  party 
opposed  to  the  nobles.  After  the  death  of  Thierry,  Pepin 
successively  placed  upon  the  throne  Clovis  III.  and  Childe- 
berfc  III.,  the  two  sons  of  that  prince,  and  after  them  his 
grandson,  Dagobert  III.,  he  himself  continuing  during  their 
reigns  the  true  military  leader,  and  the  only  supreme  judge 
of  the  nation  of  the  Franks.  He  revived  the  ancient  nar- 
tional  customs,  which  had  been  allowed  to  sink  into  neglect 
by  Ebrouin  ;  the  great  Mallum,  or  annual  assembly,  which 
had  fallen  into  desuetude,  was  regularly  held  on  the  calends 
of  March.     All  the  members  of  the  noble  nation  of  the 
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Franks  were  summoned  to  it.  The  king  repaired  thither  in 
•a  chariot  drawn  by  oxen,  clothed  in  his  royal  insignia,  and 
-his  long  hair  flowing  over  his  shoulders ;  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  midst  of  the  assembly,  upon  a  throne  of  gold  :  there  the 
monarch  in  effigy  gaye  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors,  and 
rendered  them  the  answers  that  had  been  dictated  to  him ; 
"be  pronounced  a  few  words  touching  ])eaGe,  war,  and  the 
duties  of  the  government  towards  the  Church  and  orphans, 
and  then  he  returned  as  he  had  come,  sent  back  by  Pepin  to 
one  of  the  vast  royal  farms^  there  to  be  served,  but  more 
particularly  guarded,  with  honour  and  respect.  This  grand 
-scene  was  performed  every  year ;  it  attested  the  prestige 
that  the  memory  of  Clovis  still  held  over  the  minds  of  the 
Franks,  and  to  what  a  degree  popular  respect  was  attached 
i»  the  blood  of  Merovius.  This  reverence  for  a  degenerated 
race  is  a  thing  vezy  difficult  to  be  comprehended  in  our  days, 
and  we  scarcely  know  which  astonishes  us  most  in  these  as- 
semblies, the  effix>ntery  of  the  mayors,  who,  in  the  presence 
of  a  nation  to  whom  the  name  of  Merovingian  was  sacred, 
thus  humiliated  the  last  representatives  of  that  family,  or  the 
base  imbecility  of  the  latter,  who,  though  all  acknowledged 
as  kings,  never  took  advantage  of  these  solemn  occasions  to 
attempt  to  become  such  in  reality. 

The  empire  of  the  Franks  evidently  declined  after  the 
^Mtttle  of  Testry  :  the  princes  of  the  Saxons,  the  Frisons,  the 
Almains,  the  Bavarians,  and  the  Thuringians,  till  that  time 
vassals  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  regarded  themselves  as  the 
-equals  of  Pepin,  when  they  had  contributed  to  his  victory. 
Pepin  struggled  against  them,  and  had,  till  the  end  of  his 
'life,  long  and  sanguinary  wars  to  maintain  upon  all  the 
•northern,  finontiers,  whilst  the  people  of  Burgundy  and  Pro- 
vence were  endeavouring  to  shake  off  his  yoke  in  the  south  : 
those  of  Aquitaine,  at  the  same  time,  rallied  under  the  cele- 
brated Eudes,  duke  of  Toulouse,  a  descendant  of  Caribert : 
they  gave  him  the  title  of  king,  and  considered  themselves 
Almost  independent  of  the  Frank  monarchy. 

Pepin  had  two  sons,  Drogon  and  Grimoald,  by  his  wife 
Tlectrude,  and  a  third,  named  Charles,  by  his  concubine 
Alpaade.  He  gave  the  duchy  of  Champagne  to  the  eldest, 
who  died  in  708,  and  he  invested,  during  his  lifetime,  his 
second  son,  Grimoald,  with  the  post  of  mayor  of  Neustria. 
An  implacable  hatred  divided  the  mothers  of  Charles  and 
Orimoidd,  who  became  mortal  enemies.  Pepin  grew  old; 
he  fell  sick,  and  when  apparently  at  the  last  gasp,  beheld  his 
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son  Grimoald  slaughtered  before  bis  eyes :  be  arose  from 
bis  bed  of  death,  punished  the  perpetrators  of  the  murder, 
and  imprisoned  hils  son  Charles  at  Cologne,  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  being  an  accomplice  in  it.  He  then  established 
Theodebald,  the  son  of  Grimoald,  although  not  more  than, 
five  years  of  age,  as  mayor  of  the  palace.  This  energetic- 
act,  however,  exhausted  his  strength ;  ''  he  died,"  say  the 
annals  of  France,  "  in  714,  afler  having  ruled  during  twenty- 
seven  years  and  six  months  over  the  whole  nation  of  the- 
Franks,  as  well  as  over  the  kings  Thierry,  Qovis,  Childe- 
bert,  and  Dagobert." 

Pepin  left  at  the  bead  of  the  monarchy  two  children,  one- 
king  and  the  other  mayor,  under  the  guardianship  of  the- 
aged  Plectrude,  grandmother  of  Theodebald.  The  Neustri- 
ans,  indignant  at  such  a  yoke,  revolted  against  Plectrude 
and  her  son,  and  chose  Eaginfred  for  their  mayor  of  the 
palace  :  theuy  in  concert  with  the  Prisons  and  Sstxons,  they 
attacked  Austrasia,  now  defenceless.  Pressed  on  all  sides, 
the  Austrasiansy  in  their  turn,  abandoned  Plectrude  and  her 
son ;  they  drew  &om  the  cloister  Charles,  the  natural  son 
of  Pepin^  a  youth  endowed  with  heroic  qualities,  and 
acknowledged  him  with  enthusiasm  as  their  leader.  Never- 
theless, the  name  of  the  Merovingians  still  exercised  a  oeiv 
tain  influence,  and  on  both  parts,  after  the  death  of  Dago- 
bert  ILL,  a  pretended  member  of  that  imbecile  race  was 
taken  from  the  cloister,  and  proclaimed  king :  Chilperic  II. 
in  Keustria^  and  Clothaire  IV.  in  Austrasia.  They  nomi- 
nally reigned,  whilst  the  two  mayors  of  the  palace,  Kaginfred 
and  Charles^  prepared  for  war,  and  marched  against  eachi 
other.  The  victory  was  not  likely  to  be  long  doubtful ;  the* 
Franks  of  Austrasia,  which  bordered  upon  Germany,  bad  lost 
but  little  of  their  warlike  energy.  The  advantages  they 
derived  from  the  conquest  were  a  powerful  attraction  for  the 
neighbouring  German  tril)es,  and  successive  emigrations 
naturally  kept  up  a  more  energetic  military  spirit,  and' 
habits  much  more  warlike  than  in  Neustria.  Charles^ 
though  at  first  beaten,  and  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
Ardennes,  got  together  some  hardy  bands  and  placed  himself 
at  their  bead  :  he  surprised  the  Keustrians,  made  a  tearf  ol 
csnn^'^9  pursued  them,  and,  by  the  memorable  victory  ot 
Vincy,  near  Cambray,  gained  in  717,  the  whole  of  Neustria 
became  his  conquest.  The  Neustrians,  beaten  but  not  sub^ 
dued,  called  to  their  assistance  Eudes,  king  of  Aquitaine, 
and  offered  him  the  sceptre.     The  Aquitans  considered  the 
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Pranks  of  the  Hhine  as  much  more  barbarous  than  those  of 
the  Seine ;  they  greatlj  feared  that  the  fierce  bands  ot  Charles 
might  desire,  as  those  of  Clovis  had  formerly  done,  to  taste 
the  fruits  of  the  south ;  they  imited,  therefore,  with  the 
NeustnanSy  and  marched  against  Charles,  who  defeated  them 
near  Soissons,  and  pursued  them  as  £u:  as  Orleans.  Clo- 
thaire  TV.,  the  phantom  king  of  Austrasia,  died  just  at  that 
period  ;  Charles,  the  conqueror  of  the  Neustrians  and  the 
AquitajxSy  caused  Chilpeiic  II.,  the  imbecile  king  ot  Neu- 
stria,  to  be  proclaimed  sovereign  of  the  whole  empire  ot 
Clovis,  and  reigned  alone  in  his  name. 

The  battles  of  Vinoy  and  Soissons  were  the  last  efforts  of 
the  Neustrian&  The  seat  of  the  empire  of  the  Franks  was 
afterwards  removed  nearer  to  the  Meuse  and  the  Bhine,  it 
being  foimd  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  stop  and  drive 
back  the  devastating  flood  of  fresh  German  immigration. 

But  a  more  terrible  enemy  threatened  the  empire  of  the 
Franks.  Not  more  than  a  century  before  this  time  Mahomet 
had  founded  a  new  empire  and  established  a  new  religion  in 
Arabia,  and  already  the  Mussulman  armies,  electritied  by 
religious  fimaticism  and  the  spirit  of  conquest,  had  invaded 
part  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Spain,  and  had  advanced  into  Graul. 
Never,  since  Attila^  had  a  more  formidable  invasion  threat- 
ened Europe.  The  torrent  flowed  over  the  Pyrenees,  and 
poured  down  upon  Septimania.  Narbonne  succumbed,  and 
the  £ftU  of  that  city  decided  the  fate  of  the  country,  where 
the  Arabian  domination  replaced,  as  it  had  in  Spain,  that  of 
the  Visigoths. 

'  The  Mussulmans  afterwards  threatened  Aquitaine,  which 
then  obeyed  King  Eudes,  formerly  duke  of  Toulouse,  a  de- 
scendant from  Caribert,  and  the  rebellious  vassal  of  the  three 
Merovingian  kings  whom  Charles  crowned.  Eudes  gained 
a  great  victory  in  the  fields  of  Toulouse ;  but  afterwards, 
pressed  by  fresh'  legions  of  enemies^  he  purchased  peace  of 
one  of  their  generals,  named  Munuza,*  giving  him  his 
daughter  Lampagie  in  marriage.  Munuza  departed,  and 
was  overcome  soon  after  in  a  civil  war  against  Abderame 
Wali,  a  leader  of  the  Mussulmans  in  Spain  jt  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  King  Eudes,  fdl  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror, who,  in  his  turn,  invaded  Aquitaine.      Eudes  was 

*  The  Arabian  name  of  this  famotis  chief  was  Ebn-Abi-Muca,  or, 
according  to  some,  Abi-Nisaa. 

f  This  prince  is  known  in  the  Arabian  chronicles  by  the  name  of 
Abd-ul-RaJiniaii. 
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carrying  on  war  in  the  northern  part  of  his  states  against 
the  invincible  Charles,  the  head  of  all  the  Franks,  when  he 
was  threatened  in  the  south  by  the  enemies  of  all  Christen- 
dom :  he  beheld  his  army  destroyed  by  the  Mussulmans 
before  Bordeaux,  that  city  consumed  by  fire,  Aquitaine  pil- 
laged, and  its  inhabitants  massacred  ; — then,  finding  himself 
too  weak  to  contend  with  all,  and  constrained  to  submit  to 
either  the  Franks  or  the  Arabs,  his  religion  decided  his 
choice ;  he  repaired,  as  a  fugitive,  to  the  warlike  court  of 
Charles,  acknowledged  his  suzerainty,  and  obtained  in  return 
the  assistance  of  the  Franks.  Charles  made  a  martial  ap- 
peal to  all  the  warriors  of  Neustria,  Austrasia,  and  western 
"Germany ;  they  flocked  to  his  standard  in  crowds,  and  their 
formidable  army  met  that  of  Abderame,  in  October,  732,  on 
the  plains  of  Poitiers.  The  destinies  of  the  human  race 
were  then  at  stake,  and  to  be  played  for  in  those  famous 
fields :  the  army  of  the  Franks  was  the  only  barrier  in  a 
condition  to  stop  the  Mussulman  invasion,  and  the  question 
to  be  decided  was — should  the  world  become  Christian  or 
Mahometan. 

During  seven  days  the  two  armies  watched  each  other\s 
motions,  without  coming  to  blows  :  at  length  the  Mussul- 
mans, whose  numbers  the  chronicles  raise  to  many  hundreds 
of  thousands,  drew  up  in  battle-array  uiion  the  plain.  At 
the  signal  of  Abderame,  the  light  cavalry  of  the  Arabians 
commenced  the  battle  by  discharging  a  cloud  of  arrows,  and 
then  poured  down  like  a  torrent  upon  the  army  of  the 
Franks.  The  latter,  immovably  firm  ujjon  their  poweriul 
northern  horses,  and  defended  by  their  heavy  armour 
opposed,  for  a  long  time,  a  wall  of  iron  to  the  midtiplied 
oharges  of  the  Saracens,  and  remained  steady,  in  close  and 
compact  masses.  All  at  once  war-cries  are  heard  in  the  rear 
of  the  Arabian  army :  it  is  the  cry  of  King  Eudes  and  the 
Aquitans,  who  have  turned  the  enemy  and  fired  their  camp. 
A  part  of  the  immense  army  of  Abderame  face  about  upon 
the  Aquitans ;  disorder,  the  effect  of  surprise,  opens  the 
ranks  of  the  Arabs ;  Charles  in  his  turn  gives  the  signal, 
the  wall  of  iron  moves,  the  heavy  masses  of  Germany  fiill 
upon  the  light  squadrons  of  Abderame  ;  the  battle-axe  and 
huge  sword  of  the  Franks  mow  down  whole  ranks  ;  Abder- 
ame in  vain  tries  to  i*ally  his  troops,  be  falls,  surrounded  by 
the  bodies  of  the  bravest  of  his  waniors,  pierced  by  a  hun- 
dred wounds,  and  crushed  beneath  the  feet  of  the  horses : 
the  Arabs  give  way  in  every  direction,  and  seek  for  refuge 
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in  their  plundered  camp.  Night  HeJla,  Charles  stops  the 
pnrsnit,  and  on  the  morrow^  at  break  of  day,  the  Franks  see 
nothing  around  them  to  a  vast  distance,  but  heaped-up  car- 
casses ;  darkness  had  protected  the  defeat  of  the  Mussulmans ;. 
the  Christian  cause  has  won. 

The  Arabians  evacuated  Aquitaine  after  their  disastroaa 
defeat  at  Poitiers,  and  this  eyer-memorable  day,  in  which  it 
was  said  that  Cliarles  had  hammered  (mcn'tde)  the  Saracens^ 
procured  him  the  glorious  surname  of  Martel,  which  posterity 
still  accords  him.  But  in  delivering  the  southern  provinces 
from  Mahometanism,  he  saved  them  from  neither  pillage, 
conflagrations,  nor  massacres :  devastation  marked  the  steps 
of  his  army  and  stained  his  victory,  for  which  the  Aquitans 
gave  him  no  thanks  ;  and  a  profound  enmity  was  established 
between  the  more  civilized  nations  of  southern  Caul  and  the 
semi-barbarians  of  the  north. 

Charles  suspended,  during  his  domination  only,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  army  constituted 
all  his  strength,  and  to  attach  it  more  firmly  to  his  interests, 
he  seized  the  wealth  of  the  Church,  and  distributed  it  among 
his  warriors.  He  did  not  assume  the  title  of  king  ;  but  he 
did  not  nominate  any  successor  to  Thierry  IV.,  son  of  Dago- 
bert  III.,  whom  he  had  crowned  alter  the  death  of  Chil- 
peric  II.  His  most  dangerous  enemies  were  the  Frisons,  the 
Almaius,  and  the  Saxous,  constantly  attracted  towards  the 
Khine  by  the  success  of  preceding  invasions.  Charles  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  them  back  by  sanguinary  and  multiplied 
expeditions,  and  in  restraining  them  by  the  terror  of  his 
nama  He  died  in  741,  after  having  portioned  his  authority 
among  his  three  sons,  Pepin,  Carloman.  and  Griffo. 

Pepin  and  Carloman  deposed  their  brother  and  shared  the 
paternal  inheritance.  They  soon  found  that  Charles  Martel, 
with  his  power,  had  not  transmitted  to  them  the  influence- 
%  ttached  to  his  formidable  name  ;  and  in  order  to  sustain 
b  heir  nascent  authority,  they  drew  from,  a  cloister  the  last 
-Merovingian,  and  precLedmed  him  king  of  the  Franks,  under 
the  name  of  Childeric  III.  The  two  brothers  afterwards 
contended  with  success  against  the  Almains,  the  Bavarians, 
and  the  Aquitans.  Carloman  early  conceived  a  disgust  for  the 
grandeur  of  this  worid  ;  he  became  a  monk,  and  entered  a 
monastery  of  Mount  Cassin.  Pepin,  now  sole  master  of  the 
monarchy  of  the  Franks,  soon  grew  weary  of  reigning  with- 
out a  sceptre  upon  the  steps  ot  the  throne  ;  he  demanded 
and  obtained  the  title  of  king  from  Pope  Zacharias,  and  was 
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consecrated  in  752,  by  St.  Boniface^  the  apostle  of  Germany. 
He  then  assembled  the  general  comitia  at  Soissons,  and 
there,  strong  in  his  own  power,  in  the  name  of  his  ancestors, 
and  the  sanction  of  the  pope,  he  was  elected  king  of  the 
Franks.  Childeric  re-entered  the  cloister,  from  which  his 
race  never  again  issued ;  and  Pepin  founded  a  second  Toysl 
dynasty,  which,  from  the  name  of  his  celebrated  son,  was 
called  the  Carlovingian. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Pepin  and  Charlemagne.    752 — 814. 

It  was  Pepin  who  first  recogniaed  in  the  pontiff  of  Home 
the  right  of  disposing  of  the  crowns  of  the  earth.  The 
Lombards  then  possessed  all  the  northern  part  of  Italy,  and 
their  king  Astolphus  contested  with  Pope  Zacharias  the 
government  of  the  city  of  Home.  Zacharias  stood  in  need 
of  a  powerful  support,  and,  reckoning  upon  the  assistance  of 
Pepin  if  he  could  render  him  favourable  to  his  cause,  he 
pronounced  that  the  throne  belonged  to  him,  who,  although 
he  did  not  occupy  it,  performed  the  functions  of  king.  The 
rauthority  most  respected  at  this  period  was  that  of  the 
Church,  and  Pepin,  feeling  the  necessity  fur  giving  an  im- 
posing sanction  to  his  usurpation,  revived  at  his  consecration 
the  ceremonies  used  for  that  oi  the  Jewish  kings:  this 
example  was  followed  by  his  successors. 

Stephen  II.  succeeded  Pope  Zacharias :  threatened  by  the 
Lombards,  he  repaired  to  the  court  of  Pepin,  and  threw 
himself  at  his  feet.  The  king  was  prodigal  of  honours  and 
attentions,  and  the  pope  consecrated  him  a  second  time,  with 
his  two  sons,  Charles  and  Carloman.  In  the  words  which 
Stephen  pronounced  on  this  occasion,  he  supplicated  the 
Franks  never  to  elect  a  king  of  any  other  family  than  that 
of  Pepin,  and  excommunicated  beforehand  any  who  should 
attempt  to  do  so.  From  that  day  the  pontifiwd  power  made 
great  progress ;  the  popes  soon  believed  themselves  to  be 
masters  of  the  earth ;  they  required  the  obedience  of  the 
sovereigns  they  crowned  and  deposed  at  their  pleasure  or 
<»price,  and  rivers  of  blood  were  shed  to  support  or  combat 
these  superb  pretensions. 

Stephen  had  implored  the  assistance  of  Pepin  against 
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Astolphus,  king  of  the  Lombards  :  Pepin  assembled  an  army, 
led  it  into  Italy,  was  the  conqueror,  and  yielded  to  the  pope- 
the  exarchate  of  Kavenna. 

Pepin  continued  to  sustain  long  and  sanguinary  struggles 
with  the  Bretons,  the  Saxons,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Aqui- 
tans.     The  last,  in  particular,  made   a  furious  resistance. 
Their  vast  province  had  for  a  long  time  and  on  several  occa- 
sions, been  detached  by  its  dukes  from  the  monarchy  of  the- 
Franks.     The  families  of  the  conquerors  who  had  established 
themselves  there,  had  adopted  the  language  and  the  manners 
of  the  people,  by  origin  either  Gallic  or  Koman,  and  who- 
spoke  a  comij^t  Latin.     The  Aquitans,  more  civilized  than 
the  Franks,  always  detested  the  latter  as  barbarians ;  the 
revolution,  which,  by  elevating  the  Carlovingians,  had  sur- 
rounded the  throne  with  fresh  Austrasian  and  German  bands, 
gave  their  government,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Aquitans,  an  ap- 
pearance still  more  savage,  and  redoubled   the  horror  itr 
inspired  them  with.     For  about  two  centuries,  the  popula- 
tion of  Aqnitaine  had  been  strengthened  and  in  part  renewed, 
by  the  invasion  of  a  mountainous  people,  descended  from  the 
ancient  Iberians,  who  had  taken  refdge  in  the  Pyrenees  :. 
these  were  the  people  of  the  Vascon  or  Gascon  race,  who 
had  never  yet  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  the  Franks,  and  who' 
gave  the  name  of  Vasconia  or  Crascony  to  a  southern  part, 
of  Gaul.     Eudes,  duke  and  king  of  Aquitaine,  whose  autho- 
rity they  recognised,  might  perhaps  have  reigned  as  sovereign* 
ovei^  Neustria  itself,  if  the  Mussulman  invasion  had  not 
compelled  him  to  call  in  the  succour  of  his  enemy  Charles 
Martel.     After  the  defeat  of  the  Saracens,  the  struggle  was- 
renewed  between  the  Aquitans  and  the  Franks ;  Hunald, 
the  son  of  Eudes,  maintained  the  war  with  an  energy  so 
much  the  greater  firom  his  being  himself  descended  from  the- 
Merovingians  by  his  grandfather  Caribert,   and   therefore 
considering  Pepin  as  the  usurper  of  the  rights  of  his  race. 
Nevertheless,  in  745,  Pepin,  having  invaded  Aquitaine  at  the* 
head  of  a  formidable  army,  Hunald  submitted  in  appearance, 
laid  down  his  arms,  and  swore  fidelity  to  the  king  of  the 
Franks.     This  abasement  before  the  enemy  of  his  race  con- 
cealed other  thoughts,  which  were  inspired  either  by  the 
decline  of  his  strength,  or  by  the  boundless  pride  and  hope- 
which  he  had  infused  into  the  mind  of  his  son  Guaifer  or 
Vaifire.     This  young  man  possessed  all  the  qualitit»  which 
constitute  heroes,  and  Hunald  saw  in  him  the  only  mant 
capable  of  defending  the  Aquitans  against  the  Franks.     He 
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resolved  to  abdicate,  and  having  placed  Aqnitaine  in  the 
valiant  hands  of  his  son,  he  bade  him  adieu,  clothed  him- 
self in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  and  retired  to  the  monastery 
of  the  Isle  of  H^  where  his  father  Eudee  lay  buried  in  his 
tomb. 

War  was  suspended  several  years  between  GuaLfer  and 
Pepin ;  both  watched  each  other,  and  assembled  all  their 
forces  before  hazarding  an  attack.  Guaifev  had  opehed  his 
states  to  Griffo,  the  brother  of  Pepin,  who  had  revolted 
against  him ;  but  he  retained  him  there  only  a  short  time. 
The  war  of  tJie  Franks  against  the  Lombards  still  continued ; 
Griffo  formed  the  project  of  going  into  Italy  to-  Eling 
Astolpho;  he  quitted  Guaifer,  but  perished  on  the  way. 
Pepin,  after  having  happily  terminated  the  war  of  Italy,, 
wished  to  conquer  Septimania  before  coming  to  an  open  rup* 
ture  with  the  son  of  Hunald  :  he  subdued  that  country,,  enr 
feebled  by  the  yoke-  of  thee  Saracens,  retook  Narbonne,  once 
more  united  the  whole  of  the  province  to  the  French 
monarchy^  and  then  turned  his  serious  and  undivided  atten* 
tion  towards  Aquitaine.  A  war  of  nine  years  was  commeausad 
by  frightful  devastations.  Pepiu'  carried  fire  and  sword  into 
Berri,  Auvargne,  and  the  Idmouaiu :  Guaif er  paid  the  Franks 
destructioik  for  destruction;  but  at  last,  having  losfc  Cler- 
mont, Bourns,  and  the^  przocipal  cities,  he  caused  the  walls 
of  all  the  others  te  be  levelled.  He  soon*  after  perished, 
assassinated  by  his  own  people,  and  the  grand  duchy  of 
Aquitaine  was  reunited  to  the  crown  of  the  Franks» 

Pepin  bestowed  vast  donations  upon  the  clergy,  and 
showed  them  the  greatest  deference  during  the-  whole  of  his 
life :  he  often  summoned  the  comitia  of  th&  kimalom,  to 
which  inemblies  he  sever  fiuled  to  oo.»oke  ZlLops, 
seeking  to*  intesest  them  in  the  success  oi  his  enterprises.  He 
was  short  of  stature,  which  procured  him  the  surname  of  the 
short  {le  Bwf)  \  but  he  was  said  to  possess  great  courage  and 
prodigious  bodily  strength.  History  relates  an  example  of  it, 
which,  although  perhaps  we  may  consider  it  ought  to  be 
placed  in  the  rank  of  fstbles,  at  least  paints  the  manners  of 
these  barbarous  timea  Combats  of  wild  animals  constituted 
one  of  the  &.vourit&  amusements  of  the  court  of  the  Frank 
kings :  Pepin  was  present  at  one  of  these,  in  which  a  lion 
contended  witK  a  bull  \.  the  latter  was  upon  the  point  of 
being  overpowered,  when  Pepin,  pointing  to  the  savage  com^ 
batants,  cried  out  to  the  lords  of  the  court : — "  Which  of  you 
will  dare  to  separate  themt**  No  one  answered  to  lus  call:  then. 
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Bpringing  into  the  arena,  the  king  struck  off  the  heads  of  the 
two  ferocious  animals ;  and,  casting  his  bloody  sword  before 
his  astonished  courtiers,  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  triumph  >— 
''  There  !  am  I  not  worthy  to  be  your  king?'*  In  fact,  at 
this  period,  it  only  required  to  be  brave  and  vigorous  to 
merit  a  throne.  With  these  two  qualities  Pepin  tmited 
moderation  and  prudence.  He  asked  the  advice  of  his  nobles 
]*especting  the  division  of  his  states  between  his  two  sons, 
Charles  and  Carloman,  and  died  in  768^  after  having  reigned 
seventeen  years. 

The  assembly  of  the  nobles  and  bishops  recognised  Charles 
as  king  of  the  West,  and  Carloman  as  lang  of  the  East. 

The  first  expedition  of  the  two  brothers  was  directed  by 
common  accord  against  Aquitaine,  excited  to  revolt  by  old 
Hunald,  who,  after  living  in  retirement  twenty-three  years, 
issued  from  Ids  monastery,  to  avenge  his  son  Ouaifer.  His 
efTorts  were  powerless ;  betrayed  and  vanquished,  he  was 
happy  to  find  refuge  with  the  king  of  the  Lombards. 

Ambition  soon  armed  Charles  and  Carloman  against  each 
other ;  but  the  death  of  the  latter,  which  took  place  in  770, 
stifled  the  germs  of  civil  war,  and  Charles  unhesitatingly 
usurped  the  states  of  his  brother,  to  the  prejudice  of  hu 
nephews,  who,  with  their  mother,  sought  an  asylum  in  Lom- 
bardy.  The  whole  nation  of  the  fVanks  from  that  time 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Charles,  for  whom  his  victo- 
ries and  his  great  qualities  procured  the  glorious  surname  of 
Great^  or  Magnus,  and  who  is  only  known  in  history  by  the 
name  of  Charlemagne. 

During  a  reign  of  forty-six  years,  this  prince  extended  his 
fLX>ntiers  beyond  the  Danube,  imposed  tribute  upon  the  bar- 
barous nations  of  the  Vistula,  conquered  a  part  of  Italy,  and 
made  himself  formidable  to  the  Saracens.  He  first  passed 
into  Italy,  at  the  request  of  Pope  Adrian  I.,  and  marched  to 
assist  him  i^ainst  Didier,  king  of  the  Lombards,  whose 
daughter  he  had  repudiated.  He  made  this  king  prisoner, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  Lombard  domination  in  Italy,  which 
had  lasted  two  hundred  and  six  years.  Arigisus,  son-in-law 
of  Didier,  continued,  however,  to  defend  himself  in  his  duchy 
of  Benevento.  Charlemagne,  in  the  course  of  this  expedi- 
tion, visited  Rome,  and  presented  himself  humbly  before  the 
pope  he  had  saved,  kissing  every  step  of  the  pontifical 
palace,  as  he  ascended  it  He  deemed  himself  called  upon 
to  bring  within  the  pale  of  Christianity  all  the  barbarous 
natioua  o£  Europe ;   and  when  he  found  persuasion  fail  ii 
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procQTing  tlie  triuiliph  of  the  fiiith,  he  tlioiight  himself  joaii* 
fied  in  having  leoonne  to  oonqnest  and  ooeroioiL 

The  Saxons  then  formed  a  considerable  nation,  divided 
into  a  number  of  petty  republios :  like  other  races  of  the 
norib,  they  were  idolaters.  Their  oc^onies  had  for  a  long 
time  possessed  Ekigland,  and  had  formerly  sabdned  some  dis- 
tricts of  the  north  of  GauL  Thear  naticmai  assemblies  were 
held  every  year  on  the  banks  of  the  Weser.  In  one  of  these, 
in  770,  a  priest,  named  liboinas,  pressed  them  to  be  con* 
verted  to  Christianity,  threatening  them,  upon  refusal,  with 
a  great  king  from  the  west  The  only  heed  the  Saxons 
took  of  his  words  was  to  massacre  him ;  and  they  burnt 
the  church  of  Daventer,  with  all  the  Christians  who  were 
in  it.  Upon  learning  news  of  this,  Charlemagne  imme- 
diately marched  against  them.  A  great  man,  named  Witi- 
kind,  oonmumded  their  army,  but  his  heroism  was  unavail- 
ing ;  the  Saxons  were  beaten  and  subdued.  Charlemagne, 
after  stifling  many  revolts,  held  a  celebrated  court  {plaid)  at 
Paderbom,  where  he  obliged  the  Saxons  to  receive  baptism, 
and  divided  their  principalities  among  abbots  and  bishops : 
this  is  the  origin  of  the  ecclesiastical  principalities  of  Ger- 
many. Witiklnd  took  refuge  in  the  court  of  a  northern 
king. 

Conqueror  of  the  Saxons,  Charlemagne  turned  his  atten- 
tion towards  the  Saracens.  This  people,  by  subduing  Spain, 
had  introduced  both  civilization  and  knowledge ;  but  civil 
wars  began,  as  early  as  tbe  eighth  century,  to  shake  their 
power  there.  The  Mussulmans  were  divided  between  the 
family  of  the  Abassides^  who  resided  at  Bagdad,  and  that  of 
the  Ommiadee,  who  governed  in  Spain.  This  latter  country 
was,  however,  agitated  by  Actions,  and  one  of  them  implored 
the  aid  of  Charlemagne  against  Abd-el-Bahman,  lieutenant  of 
the  Ommiad  caliph.  The  great  Frank  monarch  eagerly 
seized  upon  this  opportunity  to  drive  Islamism  back  beyond 
the  Ebro,  and  thus  extinguish,  upon  his  own  frontiers,  revolts 
and  troubles  ever  ready  to  break  into  a  flame.  He  marched 
two  powerful  armies  into  Spain  ;  Saragossa  being  appointed 
as  the  point  of  union ;  the  Arabian  emir  who  commanded 
that  place  having  promised  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  Franks. 
Charlemagne's  expectations  were  disappointed ;  Saragossa 
did  not  open  its  gates,  and  was  uselessly  besieged ;  the  whole 
province,  upon  the  concurrence  of  which  he  had  reckoned, 
rose  up  against  him :  the  principal  aim  of  this  expedition 
was  missed ;  and  other  cares  calling  him  elsewhere,  Charie- 
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magne  ordered  a  retreat  The  defiles  of  the  mountains  were 
then  occupied  by  the  Basque  people,  gathered  together  in 
Vasconia^  a  oountiy  subject  to  Duke  Lupus  II.,  son  of  the 
celebrated  Guaifer,  and  grandson  of  Uunald.  This  prince 
had  inherited  the  hatred  of  his  race  for  the  fomily  of  Oharie- 
magne,  and  when  he  saw  the  Frank  army  retreating  through 
the  defiles  of  Roncevaux,  seinng  upon  the  advantages  offeied 
by  nature,  he,  with  the  mountaineers,  attacked  them  from 
the  heights ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  warlike  missiles  of  the 
period,  poured  down  upon  the  Franks  blocks  of  stone,  rocks, 
trunks  of  trees,  everything  that  could  crush  them  or  impede 
their  mJarch.  The  disaster  was  immense,  the  rear  of  the 
army  was  destroyed  to  the  last  man  :  among  them  perished 
the  &mous  Paladin  Roland,  who,  although  scarcely  known 
in  history,  is  so  celebrated  in  all  romances  of  chivalry. 

The  following  year,  Charlemagne  completed  the  conquest 
of  Saxony,  which  had  again  revolted.  He  once  more  sub- 
dued it  in  782,  and,  in  order  to  intimidate  it  by  a  terrible 
example,  he  caused  the  heads  of  four  thousand  five  hundred 
Saxon  prisoners  to  be  struck  off  on  the  banks  of  the  Aller. 
This  act  of  cruelty  exasperated  their  compatriots.  Witikind 
had  reappeared  among  them  :  they  were  twice  beaten,  with 
terrible  slaughter,  at  Dethmod,  near  Osnaburgh,  and  re- 
mained quiet  for  several  years.  Witikind  laid  down  his 
arms  in  785,  and  repaired  to  Attigny-snr-Seine,  to  tender 
his  homage  to  the  king  of  the  Franks. 

The  Frisons,  the  Bretons  of  Armorica^  and  the  Bavarians 
next  revolted ;  they  attacked  Charlemagne  simultaneously, 
and  put  his  power  to  a  severe  trial  Tassillon,  duke  of 
Bavaria,  was  son-in-law  of  Didier,  and  brother-in-law  of 
Argisus,  duke  of  Benevento :  he  oilled  in  the  Avares  and 
the  Sclaves  to  his  assistance,  and,  in  concert  with  Argisus, 
rose  against  the  Franks ;  but  he  was  conquered  without  a 
blow,  accused  of  treason  before  the  assembly  of  Ingelheim, 
condemned  to  death,  and  then  shut  up  in  the  monastery  of 
Jumiege :  the  nationality  of  the  Bavarians  was  destroyed,  as 
that  of  the  Lombards  had  been.  The  duchy  of  Benevento, 
protected  by  the  mountains  of  the  south,  alone  escaped  the 
conqueror. 

Giarlemagne  gave  Aquitaine,  with  the  title  of  king,  to  his 
son  Louisi,  under  the  tutelage  of  William  au  Court  Nez* 

*  This  was  the  age  at  which  surnames  began  to  be  adopted,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  this  is  the  origin  of  the  Courtnayi,  emperors 
of  the  East,  earls  of  Deronshire,  &c.  &c. — TVcnu. 
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(with  the  short  noee),  dttke  of  Toulonsa  Three  other  great 
provinces  were  equally  placed  under  the  authority  of  this 
young  pnnoe  :  these  were,  in  the  east^  Septimania^  or  Lan- 
gaedoc,  conquered  by  Pepin-le-Bref ;  in  the  west,  Novem- 
populania,  or  Gascony ;  and  in  the  south,  the  Marches  of 
Spain :  this  name  was  given  to  the  provinces  conquered  by 
the  Franks  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  They  were  divided  into 
the  March  of  (jiothia^  which  tsomprised  almost  all  Catalonia, 
and  l^e  March  of  Gascony,  which  extended  to  the  Ebro,  in 
Anagon  and  Navarre.  These  last  provinces  had  for  com- 
manders Saracen  nobles^  who,  according  to  circumstances, 
by  turns  transferred  their  obedience  to  the  king  of  the 
IVanks,  or  to  the  Arabian  ruler  in  Spain.  This  vast  kingdom 
of  young  Louis,  bounded  by  the  Loire,  the  Ebro,  the  Rhone, 
and  the  two  seas,  was  attacked  in  793  by  the  Saracen 
general  Abdelmelec,  who  defeated  Duke  William,  at  the 
passage  of  the  Orbieu,  made  a  fearful  carnage  of  the  Christian 
army,  and  returned  into  Spain,  loaded  with  an  immense 
booty.  Charlemagne  postponed  his  vengeance,  being  then 
occupied  with  the  affairs  of  the  Church  :  the  opinion  of  the 
fedthful  was  divided  between  the  second  Council  of  Nice, 
which,  in  787,  had  commanded  the  worship  of  images,  and 
that  of  Frankfort,  which,  in  794,  condemned  them  as  idola- 
trous. Charlemagne  maintained  with  energy  the  decision 
of  the  latter  coimcil,  and  defended  it  to  the  pope,  in  a  trea- 
tise divided  into  four  books,  called  ibe  Gasoline  hooks. 
Adrian,  who  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  council  of  Nice, 
nevertheless  avoided  decidiog,  and  eluded  the  question,  in 
order  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  his  powerful  protector. 

Charlemagne  next  directed  his  efforts  against  the  Avares, 
a  race  of  inde&tigable  horsemen,  intrenched  in  the  marshesr 
of  Hungary.  After  several  disastrous  expeditions,  under 
taken  to  subdne  them,  Pepin,  his  son,  penetrated  into  theii 
conntiy  at  the  head  of  a  Lombard  and  Bavarian  army,  and 
obtained  possession  of  their  &mous  fortified  camp,  called 
Rmg,  in  which  they  had  collected,  during  a  number  of  years, 
liie  plunder  of  the  East.  These  rich  spoils  Pepin  bore  away, 
and  his  father  distributed  them  among  his  favourites  and  the 
nobles  of  his  court. 

Hie  Saxons  leagued  themselves  with  the  Avares  in  this 
war ;  they  burned  the  churches,  slaughtered  the  priests,  and 
returned  in  crowds  to  their  fidse  gods.  Upon  this,  Charle- 
magne adopted  a  system  of  extermination  :  he  established 
himself  with  a  large  army,  upon   the   Weser,   delivered 
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Saxony  over  to  fire  and  sword,  bore  off,  or  caused  to  be  de- 
livered up  to  him,  a  considerable  part  of  the  inhabitonta,  and, 
as  either  prisoners  or  hostages,  transported  them  to  the 
countries  of  the  west  and  the  south  :  but  the  Saxons  were 
not  definitively  subdued  before  804,  when,  after  thirty-two 
years  of  contests,  revolts,  and  massacres,  Charlemagne,  in 
order  the  better  to  watch  over  and  restrain  them,  transferred 
his  habitual  residence  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  he  made  the 
seat  of  his  empire. 

Leo  III.  had  succeeded  Adrian  I.  in  795,  on  the  pontifical 
throne ;  a  conspiracy  of  priests  dragged  him  from  it : 
wounded  and  imprisoned,  he  contrived  to  escape  their  mur- 
derous hands,  fled  away  to  Spoleto,  and  implored  the 
assistance  of  Charlemagne,  who,  for  the  purpose  of  re^ 
establishing  him,  made  his  last  journey  into  Italy — ^he 
restored  Leo  to  the  chair  of  St  Peter.  This  service  received 
a  splendid  reward.  Charlemagne,  on  Christmas-day,  being 
on  his  knees  and  at  prayers  in  the  basilic  of  St.  Peter,  the 
pope  approached  him  and  placed  the  imperial  crown  upon 
his  head :  the  people  loudly  saluted  him  in  the  name  of 
Augustus,  and  Charlemagne  from  that  time  considered  him- 
self as  the  true  successor  of  the  Boman  emperors  of  the 
West.  He  adopted  the  titles  and  the  ceremonial  of  the  court 
of  Byzantium,  and  to  re-establish  the  empire  in  its  integrity, 
he  had  only  to  marry  the  empress  Irene,  who,  after  having 
procured  the  assassination  of  her  son,  then  reigned  at  Con- 
stantinople. Such  was  the  wish  of  Charlemagne ;  but  he  could 
not  accomplish  it :  Irene  was  dethroned,  and  died  in  exile. 

The  ^exploits  and  conquests  of  this  great  monarch,  too 
frequently  impressed  with  the  barbarism  of  the  times,  are 
not  his  greatest  titles  to*the  admiration  and  respect  of  pos* 
terity.  That  which  raises  him  above  the  sovereigns  of  his 
age,  is  the  spirit  of  the  legislator  and  the  genius  of  civiliza- 
tion, both  of  which  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree. 
Charlemagne  undertook  to  substitute  order  for  anarchy,  and 
knowledge  for  ignorance,  in  the  vast  countries  which  obeyed 
him,  and  to  subdue  to  the  laws,  and  to  a  regular  administra- 
tion, so  many  nations  of  still  savage  people,  strangers  to  each 
other,  differing  in  origin,  language,  and  manners,  and  bound 
together  by  no  other  tie  than  that  of  conquest. 

He  convoked  twice  a  year,  in  the  spring  and  at  the  end  of 
autumn,  the  national  assemblies  of  the  bishops,  abbots,  and 
nobles,  to  deliberate  upon  the  situation  and  wants  of  the 
state.     The  assembly,  which  was  held  at  the  end  of  autumn, 
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diacoBsed  the  interests  of  the  nation,  proposed  remedies  for 
abuses,  and  prepared  matter  upon  which  the  following 
assembly  was  to  deliberate.  This  latter,  which  was  called 
the  Field  of  May,  alone  made  law&  It  was  not  composed  of 
the  nobles  and  great  alone ;  Charlemagne  ordered  the  people 
to  form  part  of  it,  and  commanded  that  every  county  should 
depute  twelve  representatives  to  it.  It  was  thus  formed  of 
three  bodies,  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  people  ;  each 
of  which  discussed  separately  the  afiiears  which  conoemed  it : 
they  afterwards  united  to  deliberate  upon  the  common  inter- 
ests. It  was  the  nation  itself  that  made  the  laws,  or  which 
sanctioned  those  of  the  sovereign.  In  the  absence  of  these 
assemblies^  Charlemagne  issued  ordinances,  which  were  named 
CapUulariea,  parts  of  which  wb  are  still  in  possession  of^  and 
wluchy  notwithstanding  their  confused  phraseology,  strongly 
evidence  the  wisdom  of  their  author.  His  genius  appears 
to  have  been  capable  of  embracing  everything ;  he  provides 
with  equal  intelligence  for  the  most  extensive  intei*ests  of 
his  people  and  the  administration  <^  his  own  private 
domatna  His  principal  attention  is  directed  towards  the 
clergy,  whose  subsistence  he  assures  by  tithes^  to  make  them 
amends  for  the  spoliation  of  Charles  MarteL  He  prescribed 
to  ecclesiastics  subordination  among  themselves,  the  obliga^ 
tion  of  instructing  each  other,  to  transmit  their  knowledge 
to  the  people,  to  reform  abuses ;  and  forbade  them  to 
appear  in  arms  or  engage  personally  in  warfare.  But  it 
would  be  of  small  advantage  to  make  good  laws  without 
securing  the  observance  of  them.  To  obtain  this  end, 
Charlemagne  divided  the  whole  of  his  dominions  into 
different  districts,  and  confided  the  authority  in  each  of  them 
to  three  or  four  magistrates,  named  miaii  dondnici,  or  royal 
envoys^  They  made  their  reports  to  the  sovereign,  who  was 
thus  informed  of  everything,  and  his  authority  was  active  at 
one  and  the  same  time  over  every  point  of  his  vast  states. 

Charlemagne  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  best  mode  of 
civilizing  a  people  is  to  iostruct  them  ;  and  he  consequently 
tried  to  revive  a  taste  for  letters  and  arts :  he  encouraged 
the  laborious  cares  of  the  monks,  who  preserved,  by  means 
of  copies,  the  celebrated  writings  of  antiquity ;  he  even 
obliged  the  princesses,  his  daughters,  to  employ  themselves  in 
this  task.  He  founded  and  supported  schools  in  a  multitude 
of  places ;  he  often  instructed  them  himself  and  by  his  per- 
sonal interrogations  ascertained  the  progress  of  the  pupils  : 
he  created  one  of  these  in  his  own  palace,  and  the  following 
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words,  addressed  to  the  pupils  of  it,  are  attributed  to  him  : — 
'*  Because  you  ave  rich,  and  are  the  sons  of  the  principal  men 
oi  my  kingdom,  you  think  that  your  birth  and  your  wealth 
are  sufficient  for  yon,  and  that  you  stasid  in  no  need  of  these 
studies  which  would  do  you  so  much  honour.  Ton  only 
think  of  <dress,  play,  and  pleasnre ;  but  I  swear  to  you,  I 
attach  no  estimation  to  these  riches  or  this  nobility,  which 
bring  youfio  much  oonsideration  3  and  if  you  do  not  quickly 
repair,  by  assiduous  studies,  the  time  you  hare  lost  in 
frivolity,  never, — no  never,  will  you  obtain  anything  from 
Charles." 

In  affiurs  of  state,  he  always  preferred  employing  such  as 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  sciences.  He  formed  a 
library  in  his  palace  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  he  had  persons  to 
read  to  him  during  his  repasts,  from  esteemed  works,  or  else 
he  conversed  with  learned  men  ;  at  night  he  sat  up  to  watch 
the  course  of  the  stars.  He  spared  neither  pains  nor 
rewards  to  attract  to  his  court  well-informed  men  and 
skilful  professors.  Among  those  who  enjoyed  his  fitvour,  the 
most  celebrated  was  the  Saxon  Alcuin,  a  prodigy  of  know- 
ledge for  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

The  principal  occupation  of  those  who  were  then  addicted 
to  letters  was  poetry,  the  study  of  grammar,  theology,  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Inter- 
minable controversies  arose  upon  the  nature  of  the  honour  to 
be  paid  to  images  :  these  disputes  occasioned  long  wars  in 
the  East,  and  several  times  shook  the  throne  of  Constanti- 
nople. Geometry,  astronomy,  and  medicine  were  cultivated ; 
but  charlatanism  and  superstition  disfigured  the  two  latter 
sciences  :  imaginative  or  designing  men  pretended  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  future  by  consulting  the  stars ;  and  this 
false  science,  studied  under  the  name  of  astrology,  was,  for 
a  long  time,  held  in  high  honour.  A  taste  for  sculpture, 
painting,  and  working  in  metal  began  to  appear ;  but,  among 
the  fine  arts,  architecture  was  most  successfully  cultivated. 
A  great  number  of  the  churches  and  monasteries  still  spread 
over  the  ieuce  of  France  date  from  this  period.  Charlemagne 
enriched  his  residence  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  with  the  precious 
marbles  of  Ravenna  and  the  spoils  of  several  other  cities  of 
Italy  ;  he  built  fortresses,  ports,  and  cities  :  the  vestiges  of 
the  edifices  of  this  age  evince  much  more  solidity  than 
elegance  in  their  construction. 

Among  the  inventions  of  this  period,  we  must  not  forget 
paper  made  from  cotton,  organs  played  by  water,  and  Turkey 
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carpets.  Clocks  with  wheel- work  began  also  to  be  known  in 
the  West  :  the  caliph  Haronn-el-Easchid,  one  of  the  greatest 
princes  the  Mnssolmans  can  boast  of,  sent  a  remarkable  clock 
of  great  value  to  Charlemagne.  The  Chant  of  the  Church 
contributed  greatly  to  all  its  solemnities ;  Charlemagne  de- 
creed that  the  Gregorian  chant  should  be  used  in  all  the 
churches  of  his  empire ;  and  under  his  reign,  the  custom  was 
established  of  reckoning  the  year  by  the  Christian  era^  that 
is  to  say,  from  the  birth  of  Christ.  This  prince,  possessed  of 
very  little  learning  himself  but  worthy  by  his  genius  of  par- 
ticipating in  all  that  was  great  and  useful,  seconded  the 
efforts  of  intelligence  of  all  kinds  by  his  assiduous  care,  his 
praises,  and  his  rewards  :  it  was  thus  he  employed  the 
^t«^  of  his  warlike  kboura 

To  restrain  and  repulse  the  barbarians  without,  and  to 
polish  the  manners  and  spread  knowledge  within,  such  was 
the  labour  of  his  entire  life  ;  but  his  undertaking  was  above 
the  powers  of  one  man  ;  he  alone  gave  life  and  vigour  to  so 
many  efforts,  and  kept  his  people  united  and  submissive  by 
the  ascendancy  of  his  glory  and  the  terror  of  his  arms  :  his 
work  was  doomed  to  perish  with  him.  It  is  quite  a  legiti- 
mate exercise  of  the  human  imagination  to  think  what 
would  have  been  the  destinies  of  mankind,  if  such  men  as 
Charlemagne  and  Alfred,  nearly  contemporaries,  had  been 
foUowed  by  races  of  princes  emulous  of  their  great  qualities, 
and  carrying  out  their  noble  views  with  equal  spirit  and 
prudence.  But  this  is  not  the  course  the  Omnipotent  ruler 
has  ordained — folly  is  heir  to  the  gamerings  of  wisdom — 
wisdom,  never  dying,  rises  again,  and  rakes  from  the  ruins 
left  by  folly,  precious  means  to  carry  on  the  great  inscrutable 
scheme.  In  order  that  vast  associations  of  men  should  sub- 
sist for  a  length  of  time  with  one  common  centre  upon  one 
immense  territory,  either  the  people  must  submit  to  an 
absolute  authority,  which  would  have  disgusted  the  inde- 
pendent and  haughty  character  of  the  Frank  and  German 
races,  or  knowledge  and  civilization  must  have  made  such 
progress  among  them,  that  they  should  recognise  the  neces- 
sity for  their  union  and  their  laws»  as  well  as  the  obligation 
for  sacrificing  individual  interest  to  common  interest.  But 
such  was  not  the  state  of  the  nations  governed  by  Charle- 
magne  ;  besides  which,  the^  issued  from  races  too  different  to 
allow  the  humiliation  of  conquest  to  be  quietly  forgotten,  or 
the  profound  diversity  of  manners  and  customs  easily  to 
disappear.     A  few  distinguished  men  in  vain  raised  their 
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Toioea :  the  masses  Temained  plunged  in  barbarism.  It  is 
not  possible  to  make  a  people  pass  in  a  few  yearo  from  the 
wild  to  the  civilized  state,  from  ignorance  to  knowledge  : 
that  is  the  work  of  ages.  Charlemagne  appeared  in  the 
world  like  a  brilliant  meteor,  which  leaves,  on  vanishing, 
nothing  but  the  remembrance  of  its  splendour  and  of  the 
glorious  light  which  it  spread  around  it ;  but  this  remem* 
brance  was  not  useless  to  the  world,  the  example  given  bj 
this  great  man  bears  fruits,  to  be  gathered  by  the  remotest 
posterity.  He  himself  foresaw  the  decline  of  his  empire, 
and  was  able  to  perceive  many  certain  indices  of  an  ap- 
proaching dissolution.  He  was  aware  of  the  national  hatreds 
which  subsisted  between  the  different  peoples  he  had  sub- 
dued :  the  calm  they  so  long  enjoyed  was  not  that  of  a  nation 
which  reposes  in  its  strength  ;  it  was  rather  a  calm  of  lassi- 
tude and  exhaustion.  Gharlitmagne,  by  his  continual  wars, 
had  mown  down  almost  one  entire  generation.  His  Capitu- 
laries rendered  military  service  obligatory  to  every  free  man 
possessed  of  twelve  acres  of  land,  under  pain  of  submitting 
to  the  enormous  fine  of  sixty  golden  sous,  or  the  loss  of  his 
liberty :  a  vast  number  preferred  slavery.  The  greater  part 
of  the  lands  of  the  empire  were  given  to  the  nobles  and  the 
bishops,  and  the  right  of  possession  of  the  inhabitants  being 
then  confounded  with  the  property  of  the  soil,  a  multitude 
of  cultivators  sunk  into  a  state  of  serfdom  :  men,  being 
overwhelmed  by  the  weight  of  the  imposts  and  of  military 
service,  and  tired  of  so  long  a  reign,  were  anxious  to  see  the 
end  of  it ;  they  acquitted  themselves  of  their  duties  of  citi- 
zens with  repugnance,  aiul  neglected,  for  the  greats  part  of 
the  time,  to  attend  either  assemblies  <^  the  I^ld  of  May  or 
of  their  province.  The  expenses  of  the  journey,  and  more 
particularly  the  presents  which  were  expected  of  them,  ap- 
peared to  them,  and  with  reason,  an  intolerable  burden,  and 
they  evinced  no  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  institutions  <^ 
which  they  acknowledged  neither  the  wisdom  nor  the  utility. 
Such  were  the  imminent  signs,  precursors  of  a  rapid  di^ 
solution.  The  sad  presentiments  of  Charlemagne  were  too 
well  justified  at  the  end  of  his  days.  New  peoples  from  the 
north — the  Danes  and  the  Normans,  infested  the  coasts  of  his 
empire.  In  order  to  repel  them,  he  caused  large  barks  to 
be  constructed,  which  defended  the  mouths  of  the  rivers : 
this  barrier  and  the  terror  of  his  name  were  sufficient,  during 
the  life  of  Charlemagne,  to  keep  off  these  barbarous  invaders. 
One  day,  however,  some  shipa^  manned  by  Scandinavian 
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pizates,  appeared  unexpectedly  in  the  port  even  of  aoity  of  Nai> 
bonnese  Gaul,  in.  which  the  emperor  was  at  that  time  sojourn- 
ing. -  He  saw  them,  and,  approaching  a  window  to  follow  ihmn 
with  his  eyes  in  their  mght,  he  remained  at  it  for  a  long 
time,  his  &ce  bathed  in  tears ;  then  tmnung  towards  the 
nobles  who  observed  him,  he  said  :  "  Do  you  know,  my  faith- 
ful friends^  why  I  weep  so  bitterly  ?  Certes,  I  do  not  fear 
that  these  pirates  should  injure  me,  but  I  am  deeply  afflicted 
that,  whilst  I  am  living,  they  have  dared  to  almost  touch 
this  shore  ;  and  I  am  tormented  with  the  greatest  griei^  when 
I  foresee  what  evils  they  will  inflict  upon  my  posterity  and 
their  people." 

Domestic  griefs  embittered  his  latter  years  :  he  had  to 
blush  for  the  disorders  of  his  daughters,  and  to  weep  for  the 
death  of  most  of  his  sons.  He  had  given  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  to  Pepin,  the  eldest :  this  prince  died,  leaving  a  son 
named  Bernard,  to  whom  Charlemagne  granted,  temporarily, 
the  crown  which  his  &ther  had  worn.  At  the  same  time, 
he  associated  with  himself  in  the  empire,  his  son  Louis,  king 
of  Aquitaine,  and  designed  him  to  be  his  successor.  He  sur- 
vived  these  diapoaitions  but  a  very  short  time,  and  died  at 
Aix-la-ChapeUe,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  forty-sixth  of  his  rdgn,  leaving  large  bequests  to  convents 
and  monasteries. 


■^^ 


CHAPTER  II. 
From  the  death  of  Charlemagne  to  that  of  Charles  le  Gros.  814—888. 

Yeby  soon  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  the  germs  of 
a  general  dissolution  appeared,  and  a  long  series  of  wars 
ooounenced,  which  only  terminated,  after  two  hundred  years 
of  cakmitiee,  by  the  total  expulsion  of  the  Carlovingian  or 
conquering  dynasty.  The  two  principal  results  produced  by 
this  reaction  were  the  complete  separation  of  the  peoples  of 
diflerent  races,  and  the  division  of  each  of  these  peoples  into 
a  multitude  of  small  principalities,  bound  together  by  no  tie 
but  that  which  was  established  by  the  feudal  system. 

In  the  partition  made  by  Charlemagne,  and  in  those  which 
his  son  made  after  him,  among  his  children,  the  empire  was 
considered  as  forming  but  one  great  body,  composed  of  many 
members,  the  principal  of  which  were  Neustria^  Aquitaine, 
Italy,  and  Bavaria  ;  most  of  these  states  having  for  master 
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a  king  taken  from  the  imperial  family.  All  tbeae  kings 
were  understood  to  be  dependent  upon  the  empire,  and  bound 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  l^e  bead  of  the  family,  of 
bim  wbo  bad  tbe  title  of  emperor.  It  was  against  this  sub- 
jection tbey  revolted,  and  tbey  finisbed  by  withdrawing  them- 
selves from  a  depend<)nce  which  crippled  their  ambition  and 
wounded  the  natural  pride  of  their  people. 

Louis  I.,  sumamed  le  D6bonnaire,  son  and  successor  of 
Charlemagne,  was  soon  overpowered  by  the  burden  his  father 
had  left  him.  Unskilful  in  conduct  and  weak  of  character, 
although  animated  by  the  love  of  justice  and  a  desire  to  do 
good,  he  was  eager  to  commence  severe  reforms,  and  before 
he  had  placed  his  authority  on  a  firm  basis,  he  punished 
powerful  criminals,  and  attempted  to  destroy  a  multitude  of 
abuses  advantageous  to  the  great.  The  oppressed  people 
found  in  him  an  upright  judge  and  an  indulgent  master.  He 
protected  the  Aquitans,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Christians  ot 
Spain,  against  the  imperial  lieutenants,  and  diminished  their 
burdens  at  the  expense  of  their  governors.  He  reformed 
the  clergy,  obliging  the  bishops  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
duties  of  their  state,  and  subjecting  the  monks  to  the  inqui- 
sition of  the  severe  Benedict  of  Aniane,  who  imposed  the 
Benedictine  rules  upon  them  ;  at  length,  giving  the  example 
of  good  morals  in  his  own  person,  he  endeavoured  to  promote 
them  in  others,  by  driving  iguominiously  from  the  imperial 
palace  the  numerous  concubines  of  his  father  and  the  lovers 
of  his  sisters ;  but  his  superstitious  devotion  excited  the 
contempt  of  his  court  and  his  warriors,  whilst  his  weakness 
for  his  wives  and  his  children  occasioned  long  and  sanguinary 
wars. 

In  the  day  of  peril,  all  those  whose  interests  he  had  so 
violently  attacked,  leagued  against  him.  The  first  rising 
broke  out  in  Italy  :  the  emperor,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Franks  assembled  at  the  comitia  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  817, 
had  associated  his  son  Lothaire*  with  him  in  the  empire ; 
then  he  gave  the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  Aquitaine  to  his 
two  other  sons,  Louis  and  Pepin  :  his  nephew  Bernard  re- 
mained king  of  Italy.  This  latter,  whose  father  had  been 
eldest  brother  of  the  emperor,  witnessed  the  elevation  of 
Lothaire  with  much  jealousy  ;  he  hoped,  after  the  death  of 

*  The  second  race  adopted  the  name  of  the  first,  but  the  German 
tongue  began  to  lose  its  roughness  in  Gaul :  thus  the  name  Clod  wig,  or 
Clovis,  was  pronounced  Lovis  or  Louis,  and  the  name  of  Clothaire 
became  Lothaire,  Ac, 
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bk  nnde,  to  obUin  the  impernl  crown  in  quality  of  lieftd  of 
the  Garioyingian  &inOj.  A  great  number  of  dissatisfied 
nobles  and  biahope  prened  Bernard  to  pat  fmrth  his  cbdms 
and  coDeet  troopa  Louis  marched  to  meet  his  nephew,  at 
the  head  of  his  French  and  Qerman  aoldieiy.  At  his  ap- 
proach, Bernard,  abandoned  bf  %  part  of  his  followers, 
accepted  a  flafe-oonduct  finom  the  emperor,  and  passed  oyer 
into  his  camp,  with  sereral  of  the  leaders  of  his  army. 
Loois,  niged  on  to  unjust  rigour  by  his  wife  Ermengarde, 
who  coveted  Italy  for  her  sons»  cansed  the  accomplices  of 
Bernard  to  be  tried  and  executed  :  this  unhappy  prince  was 
condemned  to  lose  hb  sight,  and  did  not  survive  the  opera- 
tion of  his  punishment.  Some  years  later,  the  emperor,  in 
a  council  held  at  Thionville,  performed  public  penance  for 
this  crime,  and  asked  absolution,  prostrated  at  the  fset  of  the 
bishops.  From  that  time  he  showed  nothing  but  weakness. 
His  fierce  warriors  unreasonably  beheld  in  this  act  of  Chris- 
tian humility  an  outrage  committed  on  the  majesty  of  the 
crown;  they  conceived  frcMn  it  a  contempt  for  lus  power, 
and  the  imperial  authority  was  shaken  by  it.  The  nations 
upon  the  frontiers  insulted  the  empire  with  impunity :  the 
Gascons  and  the  Saracens  on  the  south,  the  Bretons  on  the 
west,  and  the  Norman  pirates  on  the  north,  committed 
frightful  ravages,  and  spread  terror  before  them.  Internal 
discords  seconded  their  audacity  ;  the  imperial  troops  were 
beaten,  and  the  frontiers  narrowed  at  both  north  and  south ; 
it  was  then  the  kingdom  of  Navarro  was  formed  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees. 

Ermengarde,  the  wife  of  Louis,  died  in  819  ;  and  the 
emperor,  the  following  year,  took  in  second  marriage  Judith, 
the  daughter  of  a  Bavarian  noble.  He  had  by  her  a  son, 
named  Charies,  for  whom  his  mother  demanded  an  apanage, 
and  Louis  promised  one,  although  he  had  already  given  away 
everything.  Judith,  accused  of  dissolute  manners,  prevailed 
over  the  weakness  of  her  husband,  and  blinded  him  with 
respect  to  her  conduct.  He  loaded  with  favours  the  Aquitan 
Bernard,  duke  of  Septimauia,  son  of  his  ancient  tutor, 
William  au  Court  Nez :  Bernard  passed  for  the  lover  oi 
Judith,  and  was  said  to  be  the  fivther  of  the  young  Charles  ; 
Louis  made  him  his  sole  counsellor  and  prime  minister.  The 
public  clamour  became  general ;  a  numerous  party  ^f  mal- 
contents was  formed,  composed  principally  of  the  nobles  and 
bishops,  whose  injustices  Louis  had  repressed  ;  and  when,  at 
the  IHet  of  Worms,  held  in  829,  the  emperor  gave  Charles, 
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the  son  of  Judith,  the  kingdom  of  Germany,  formed  from 
Swabia,  Helvetia,  and  the  oountry  of  the  Giiflons^  hia  other 
children,  irritated  at  hia  weakness^  and  jealous  and  anxious 
with  regard  to  their  own  possessiona^  commenced  a  sacrilegious 
and  impious  war  against  their  father.  He  fell  into  their 
power  at  Oompiegne,  and  Judith  was  shut  up  in  a  convent ; 
Bemaird  took  to  flight,  and  the  emperor  was  left  under  the 
direction  of  some  monks,  whilst  Lothaire  seized  upon  the 
government  of  the  empire. 

The  people  were  divided  betwe^i  Louis  and  his  children ; 
the  latter  were  encouraged  in  their  revolt  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Gaul,  whilst  the  Germans  remained  faitbiul  to  the  empe- 
ror, who  convoked  for  the  same  year,  the  general  assembly 
of  the  states  at  Nimeguen,  one  of  their  cities  :  this  afisembly 
pronounced  in  his  fsLvour  against  his  sons.  Lothaire  became 
reconciled  to  his  &tther  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  his  partisans  ; 
Judith-  and  Bernard  were  recalled  to  the  court  of  the  empe> 
ror,  and  purged  themselves,  by  an  oath,  of  the  crimes  im- 
puted to  them.  Louis  resumed  the  reins  of  government,  but 
soon  again  disgusted  his  people  by  his  weakness.  His  sons, 
Lothaire^  Loms,  and  Pepiu,  once  more  revolt,  fly  to  arms, 
and  march  against  their  father ;  the  pope,  Gregory  lY.,  is 
with  them,  and  seeks  in  vain  to  prevent  the  effusion  of 
blood ;  the  two  armies  meet  near  Colmar  :  all  at  once  that 
of  the  emperor  abandons  him,  and  the  plain  upon  which  this 
defection  took  place,  was  called  the  Field  of  Falsehood. 

The  unfortunate  father  fell  at  the  feet  of  his  son  Lothaire, 
who  carried  impiety  so  far  as  to  make  him  undergo  an 
infamous  punishment  under  the  pretence  of  a  Christian  and 
voluntary  humiliation,  in  order  to  d^rade  him  for  ever.  A 
council  of  bishops,  devoted  to  Lothaire,  was  held  for  this 
purpose  at  Compiegne,  presided  over  by  Ebbon,  archbishop 
of  Reims,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Louis.  In  this  unlawful 
coimcil  of  iniquity,  a  list  of  crimes  was  composed,  among 
which  figured  that  of  having  marched  an  army  in  Lent,. and 
having  assembled  a  parliament  on  Holy  Thursday.  The 
captive  emperor  was  compelled  to  make  a  public  confession 
of  these  heinous  ofiences.  He  appeared  in  the  cathedral, 
pale  and  cast  down  by  shame  and  grief ;  he  advanced  trem- 
bling amidst  a  multitude  of  spectators,  and  in  the  presence 
of  Lothaire,  who  came  to  enjoy  the  humiliation  of  his 
parent  and  his  emperor.  A  cilicium,  or  hair-cloth,  was 
spread  at  the  foot  of  the  altar ;  and  the  bishop  commanded 
the  sovereign  to  take  o€  his  imperial  ornaments,  to  unbuckle 
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and  remove  bis  sword  and  belt,  and  to  prostrate  himaelf  upon 
the  oilieitiiB.  Louia  obeyed  :  with  his  oountenanoe  bowed 
towards  the  giotindy  he  ptofeased  pablie  penitence,  and  read 
with  a  loud  voice  a  writiag  in  which  he  aoonaed  himself  of 
aacrilegpB  and  homicida  A  leg^  document  was  drawn  up  of 
this  disgracefiil  scene,  and  Lothaive  led  his  ilEbther  a  prisoner 
to  Aix-kirCbapelle,  the  seat  of  the  empire,  a  place  formerly 
the  witnefls  of  his  gtandeur,  but  now  of  his  ignominj. 

Lonis  and  Pepin  declared  themselves  the  avengers  of  their 
outraged  &ther,  much  leas  from  tendemeas  for  him  than  from 
hatred  and  jealousy  for  their  brother.  The  latter,  abandoned 
by  his  followers,  took  refuge  in  Italy ;  while  the  emperor, 
vdth  t^M  conseait  of  the  states  asaembled  at  Thionville,  re- 
sumed the  government  He  pardoned  Lothaire ;  but  in 
835,  at  the  sitting  oi  the  states  at  Kersy-sur-Oiae,  he  a 
aeoond  time  conferred  advantages  upon  Oharlea^  at  the 
expense  of  his  brothers. 

Pepin,  king  of  Aquitaine,  died  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
He  left  a  son  of  the  same  name,  very  dear  to  the  Aquitans, 
who  had  aeen  him  grow  up  amongst  them,  and  they  warmly 
and  eagerly  acknowledged  him  as  king.  This  people  always 
endured  a  foreign  domination  with  great  impatience ;  they 
cherished  the  hope  of  one  day  forming  an  independent  and 
separate  nation ;  and  flattered  themselves  they  should  be 
able  to  stimulate  young  Pepin  11.  to  revolt  against  the 
emperor,  as  they  had  more  than  once  done  with  Pepin,  his 
fiither. 

The  emperor,  however,  entertained  different  projects ;  he 
secretly  intended  Aquitaine  for  his  son  Charlea,  and  at  the 
great  assembly  held  at  Nevers,  in  839,  after  the  death  of  his 
son  Pepin,  he  divided  his  states  into  two  parts,  one  in  the 
east,  and  one  in  the  west,  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Meuse  to  those  of  the  Rhone.  The  first  of  these 
divisions  was  promised  to  Charles  ;  the  second  to  Lothaire  : 
Louis  retained  JBavaria^  his  only  heritage,  and  Pepin  II.  was 
left  destitute.  These  two  princes,  injured  by  such  a  parti- 
tion, flew  to  arms,  and  Louis,  who  was  already  advancing 
towards  Aquitaine,  stopped,  being  at  a  loss  against  which 
enemy  to  proceed  first,  his  grandson  or  his  son.  At  length, 
seeing  the  Bavarians,  the  Thuringians,  and  the  Saxons  ail  in 
arms  at  the  voice  of  Louis  of  Germany,  the  old  emperor 
directed  his  efforts  against  this  prince,  and  he  was  marching 
into  Germany  to  meet  his  son,  for  the  third  time  a  rebel, 
when  he  was  attcu^ked  by  a  disease,  which,  at  the  end  of 
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forty  days,  oarried  lata  to  the  tomb.  ^  Alas  i"  said  be,  as  be 
was  expiring, ''  I  pardon  my  son ;  bat  let  bim  remember  be  bas 
caused  my  deatb,  and  that  God  punishes  parricide  children." 
He  died  at  Ingelbeim,  aged  sixty-two  years. 

Louis  le  D^bonnaire  was  not  bom  for  a  throne  ;  be  pos- 
sessed, however,  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  prince  :  bis 
morals  were  pure ;  be  paid  great  attention  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  the  instruction  of  his  people ;  made 
useful  regulations,  and  often  consulted  the  camUia  of  the 
empire ;  but  be  had  neither  strength  of  mind,  nor  dignity 
of  character,  qualities,  without  which  the  supreme  authori^ 
is  but  a  vain  word.  His  imprudent  weakness  for  Charles, 
the  child  of  his  old  age,  kindled  wars  which  were  only  ex- 
tinguished with  bis  race.  In  order  to  secure  him  a  large 
kingdom,  he  deranged  all  the  frontiers  of  his  states;  and 
this  partition  hastened  the  overflow  of  a  flood  of  frightful 
calamities. 

After  the  death  of  Louis  le  D^bonnaire,  the  empire  was 
plunged  for  ten  years  into  terrible  anarchy.  His  three  sons, 
and  his  grandson  Pepin  II.,  levied  troops  in  their  respective 
provinces,  and  commenced  a  furious  war  upon  each  other. 
The  emperor  Lotbaire  joined  with  bis  nephew  Pepin,  against 
bis  two  brothers,  Louis  the  Crerman  and  Charles,  who  after- 
wards was  styled  the  Bald.  The  first  only  possessed  Bavaria, 
the  second  was  master  of  all  Gaul.  These  four  piinces 
fought  a  bloody  battle  near  Auxerre,  on  the  plains  of  Fon- 
tenay,  on  which  day  it  is  said  a  hundred  thousand  men  were 
slain.  Lotbaire  was  conquered,  but  the  two  conquering 
princes  were  so  weakened  by  the  contest,  that  they  were  un- 
able to  follow  up  their  victory.  They  repaired  to  Strasbourg, 
where  they  renewed  their  aUiance  in  presence  of  the  people. 
The  oath  which  Louis  the  German  took  in  this  instance,  so 
as  to  be  understood  by  the  Neustrian  and  Gallo-Bomance 
army  of  bis  brother,  is  the  most  ancient  monument  history 
has  preserved  of  the  Romance  language. 

A  new  division  soon  afterwards  took  place  at  Verdun 
between  the  three  brothers,  which  separated  in  an  irrevo- 
cable manner  the  interests  of  Gaul,  as  a  power,  from  those 
of  Germany.  Charles  had  the  countries  situated  to  the 
west  of  the  Mouse,  the  Sadne,  and  the  Bhone,  with  the 
north  of  Spain  as  &r  as  the  Ebro ;  Louis  the  German  bad 
Germany  to  the  Bhine  ;  the  emperor  Lotbaire,  renouncing 
all  supremacy,  united  to  Italy  the  territory  situated  between 
the  states  of  bis  brothers,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Scbeld  to 
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thd  Sea  ol  ProveiKM.  This  l<»kg  territory,  vluch  oompritod 
four  different  populations^  ac^  in  wluch  four  diierent 
languages  were  «p<JQeo[iy  iormed  an  entirely  ^M^tions  divisioiu 
andy  by  its  nature,  incapable  oi  being  perpetuated  The 
two  other  divisions,  founded  on  the  real  distinctions  of  raoei^ 
were  datable,  and  from  that  time  it  became  customary  to 
employ  the  den<Mnination  of  New  France,  to  designate  the 
kingdom  of  Charles^  in  which  the  three  great  divisions  of 
Neustria,  Brittany,  and  Aquitaine  were  comprised.  The 
people  at  these  oountries,  particularly  the  Bretons,  under 
their  leader  Notaino^y  and  the  A^quitans,  under  Pepin  II., 
were  constantly  hostile  to  Charles  the  Bald,  and  never  laid 
down  their  arms  till  their  individual  nationality  had  been 
acknowledged. 

So  many  commotions  and  combats  completed  the  exhaus* 
tion  of  the  kingdoms  formed  from  the  wrecks  ot  the  empire 
of  Charlemagn&  The  little  strength  they  had  left  was  con- 
sumed in  intestine  wars  :  their  frontiers  were  abandoned  to 
strangere^  their  lands  were  unctdtivated,  &mine  mowed  down 
whole  pc^Nilations,  and  ancient  barbarism  reappeared.  The 
NoLinans  on  the  north,  and  the  Saracens  on  the  sou<Ji, 
subjected  everything  to  fire  and  sword  ;  in  their  wake  troops 
of  wolves  descended  from  the  mountains,  and  penetrated  to 
the  hearts  of  cities ;  Bouen,  Bordeaux,  and  Nantes  were  the 
prey  of  conflagration ;  the  Nonnans  reached  Paris  in  30O 
barks,  and  whilst  terror  held  Charles  shut  up  in  St.  Denii^ 
they  pillaged  the  capital,  and  only  quitted  it  to  reappear 
soon  afterwards,  more  numerous  and  more  terrible;  they 
ravaged  all  the  cities  of  the  interior  which  they  found  with- 
out defence,  and  either  slaughtered  their  inhabitants,  or 
drove  them  before  them  like  herds  of  cattle. 

Amidst thisgeneral desolation  of  the  empireof  Charlemagne, 
the  clergy  continued  increasing  in  both  wealth  and  power  : 
the  more  miserable  nations  were,  the  more  earnestly  they 
directed  their  views  towards  futurity,  and  their  respect 
towards  men  in  whom  they  recognised  the  power  of  opening 
to  them  the  prospect  of  a  better  world.  This  order,  which 
became  rapidly  carmpted  by  wealth,  to  increase  it,  abused 
the  superstitions  credulity  of  the  age  ;  they  pretended  to  the 
power  of  bestowing  celestial  favours  arbitrarily,  and  to  the 
possesflien  of  the  faculty  of  performing  miracles.  The  real 
master  of  Gaol  was  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Beima  It  ms 
he  who  defended  with  most  success  the  authority  of  Chavles 
the  Bald  against  those  who  preferred  his  brother^  Louis  ;th^ 
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Gtemuoi^  tO'  him ;  the  bishc^  supported'  the  kings  thej  had 
OKOwned ;  they  governed  in  both  (^kntiial  and  temporal 
nfttters,  in  war  and  in  peace ;  it  was  Hinomar  who,  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  convoked  the  bishops  and  counts  to  march 
against  the  enemy. 

The  emperor  Lothaire  L  died  in  a  cloister,  in  855,  after 
having,  ten  years  before,  associated  his  son,  Louis  II.,  ^th 
him  in  the  empire,  and  given  kingdoms  to  his  other  sods  ; 
Ptovence  to  Charles,  and  t^e  oountrf  cireuBMcribed  by  the 
Mouse,  the  Scheld,  the  Ehine,  and  Franche-Oomt^  to 
Lothaire  11.  The  latter  division  vvas  called,  after  the  name 
o£  its  sovereign,  Lothemngia^  of  which  was  made  the  Fren<^ 
name  it  still  retains  of  Lorraifne.  The  decrees  of  councils 
concerning  the  marriages  of  Lothaire,  occupied  all  Christen- 
dom during  fifteen  years.  Separated,  by  mutual  consent, 
from  his  first  wife,  Hintberga,  and  forced  to  take  her  again 
by  P<^  Adrian  II.,  Lothaire  came  to  Rome  to  justify  him- 
self The  pontiff  called  dov^  upon  him  the  vengeance  of 
€k>d  if  he  did  not  amend  his  life :  he  died  within  a  week 
alter,  and  the  whole  of  his  train  within  a  year.  People  saw 
ill'  these  events  the  judgments  of  heaven  :  Louis  the  German 
and  Charles  the  Bald  took  advantage  of  them  to  shaxe 
between  them  the  states  of  Lothaire. 

At  the  death  of  the  emperor  Louis  II.,  which  took  place  in 
875,  his  uncle,  Charles  the  Bald,  assumed  the  imperial  crown  ; 
but  this  crown  was,  upon  lus  head,  already  nothing  but  the 
shadow  of  that  of  Charlemagne  :  the  weak  sovereign  lost  in 
real  power  what  he  gained  in  titles,  and  ^e  nobles  completed 
the  ruin  of  his  authority,  by  forcing  from  him  at  Kersy,  in 
877,  a  celebrated  edict,  which  rendered  the  inheritance  of 
the  counts  legal.  For  a  length  of  time  ^e  rights  of  pro- 
perty in  the  soil  had  seemed  confounded  with  the  rights  of 
jurisdiction  and  administration  possessed  by  the  counts  or 
oftcers  of  the  emperor.  These  eounts,  taking  advantage  of 
tfaa  general  anarchy,  as  well  as  of  the  ignorance  and 
weakness  of  the  sovereigns  oi  the  first  and  second  races,  had, 
at  first,  after  the  example  of  the  possessors  of  benefices, 
contrived  to  render  their  charges  irrevocable,  and  then  had 
them,  by  their  own  authority  alone,  transmitted  to  theijr 
dttldren ;  but  no  law  sanctioned  this  right  of  inheritancei 
CHharles  the  Bald,  in  consecrating  it  by  an  edict,  gave  the 
Imt  blow  to  the  authority  of  l^e  aover^gns ;  from  tiiat 
peaod  it  was  no  longer  the  kings  who  appointed  the  counti^ 
iti  yrm  the  eoimts  who  disposed  of  the  throne.    The 
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memberment  of  the  empire  was  rapidly  completed,  and  a 
new  order  of  things — ^the  feudal  system — ^was  the  consequenoe 
of  this  edict,  the  last  impQttant  act  of  the  reign  oi  Charles 
the  Bald,  who  died  the  same  year,  at  a  yilh^  of  Mount 
Ceuis. 

The  latter  descendants  of  Charlemagne  proved  themselYes^ 
in  weakness  and  nullity,-  emulators  ol  the  latter  Merovingians. 
Loois  le  Bdgue  (the  stammerer),  son  and  successor  d  Charles 
the  Bald  in  Italy  and  Oaul,  lost  suoeessiyely,  by  revolts, 
Italy,  Brittany,  Lorraine,  and  Grasoony ;  he  acknowledged 
that  he  <Mily  owed  his  title  to  the  election  of  the  nobles,  the 
bishops;,  and  the  people ;  he  allowed  the  nobles  to  fortiiy 
their  dwdlings,  and  in  the  course  of  his  short  reign  of  two 
yean,  Pope  John  YIII,  driven  from  Italy,  passed  over  into 
France,  and  administered  the  government  of  the  kiugdom. 

Louis  III.  and  Catiomaoi  his  brother,  sons  of  Lodsle 
Bdgue,  succeeded  him  without  leaving  a  single  trace  in 
history.  Charles  le  Oro%  son  of  Louis  the  German,  after- 
wards filled  the  imperial  throne :  he  nominally  united  imder 
his  sceptre,  Qaul,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  is  only  known 
by  the  strong  light  which  the  crown  of  Charlemagne  threw 
upon  his  weakness,  his  cowardice,  and  his  misfortune&  The 
Normans  braved  him,  and  pursued  their  audacious  incursions 
before  his  eyes.  Paris  sustained  a  memorable  siege  against 
them,  in  which  were  greatly  distinguished  Eudes  and  Robert 
his  brother,  sons  of  a  count  ot  Anjou,  named  Kobert  le  Fort, 
who  had  been  killed  twenty  years  before,  fighting  against  the 
same  enemiea  Their  valour  secured  the  safety  of  the  city, 
whilst  Charles  le  Gros,  at  tbe  head  of  an  army  assembled  to 
save  his  people,  compounded  in  a  cowardly  manner  with  the 
strangers,  and  abandoned  to  them  the  pillage  of  his  richest 
provinces.  A  cry  of  indignation  arose  from  all  sides  against 
him ;  he  was  deposed  at  the  diet  of  Tibur,  in  888,  and  died 
the  same  year  in  indigence^  deserted  by  everybody. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

IVom  the  death  of  Charles  le  Groe  to  the  expulaior.  of  the  GarloTiogiao 

dynasty.    888—987. 

The  definitiTe  partition  which  completed  beyond  recovery 
the  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  took  place  at  the  death  ot 
Charles  le  Gros.  Italy  became  a  separate  kingdom :  all  the 
countries  comprised  between  the  Alpis  the  Jura,  and  the 
sources  of  the  Rhine,  formed,  under  the  name  of  Superior  or 
Transjuran  Burgundy,  a  new  kingdom,  of  which  Eodolph 
Welf  was  the  founder.  Boson,  brother-in-law  oi  Charles  the 
Bald,  had  already  assumed  the  title  of  king  ot  Provence,  or 
Cisjuran  Burgundy.  This  kingdom  had  for  its  limits  the 
Jura,  the  MecUterranean,  and  the  Ehone ;  Aquitaine  extended 
from  the  Loire  to  the  Pyrenees ;  between  the  Bhine,  the 
Meuse,  and  the  Sa6ne,  Beinier,  count  of  Hainault,  formed 
the  duchy  ot  Upper  Lorraine  ;  and  between  the  frontiers  of 
these  various  states  and  those  of  Lower  Brittany,  that  is  to 
say,  between  the  Loire,  the  Seine,  and  the  Meuse,  was  the 
narrow  territory  which  from  that  time  preserved  the  name 
of  France.  About  the  same  period  the  counts  of  Yerman- 
dois  extended  their  power  towards  the.  north,  whilst  the 
powerful  houses  of  Poitiers  and  Toulouse  arose  in  Aquitaiue, 
and  opposed  a  barrier  to  the  incursions  of  the  Saracens.     It 

I  is  from  this  last  dismemberment  ot  the  empire  of  the  Franks 

that  the  historical  existence  of  the  French  nation  takes  its 
date.  There  had  been  already  manilested,  in  this  newly- 
formed  nation,  a  strong  feeling  ot  repugnance  for  the  dynasty 
which,  during  a  century  and  a  half,  had  reigned  over  Gaul ; 

I  it  aspired  to  withdraw  itself  from  German  influence,  and  to 

form  an  independent  state :  after  numerous  battles  fought 
with  this  view,  and  the  deposition  of  Charles  le  Gros,  the 
French  elected  as  their  king,  Eudes,  son  of  Bobert  le  Fort, 
in  contempt  of  the  hereditary  rights  of  Chaiies,  sumamed 
le  Simple,  a  posthumous  son  of  Louis  le  B^e. 

With  the  reign  of  Eudes  commenced  a  net^  series  of  civil 
wars,  terminated,  after  a  century,  by  the  definitive  exclusion 
of  the  Carlovingian  race.  Young  Charles,  on  being  deposed, 
soon  justified  his  exclusion  from  the  throne  in  the  eyes  of 
France,  by  imploring  the  aid  of  Amolph,  king  of  Germany, 
against  his  own  people ;  but  he  was  never  able  to  triumph 
during  the  life  time  of  King  Eudes. 
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At  the  death  of  this  prince,  y^ich  took  place  in  898^ 
Charles  the  Simple  was  acknowledged  king  of  France.  The 
most  celebrated  act  of  this  reign,  which  was  for  some  time 
peaceable,  was  the  cession  made  by  Charles,  in  912,  to  Rollo, 
leader  of  the  Normans,  of  the  territory  which  received  from 
them  the  name  of  Normandy.  BoUo  paid  homage  to  the 
king,  was  converted  to  Christianity,  and  divided  his  vast 
territory  into  fiefk  Subjected  by  him  to  severe  laws,  his 
warriors  became  the  fathers  of  a  great  nation,  the  firmest 
bulwark  of  France  against  German  invasions. 

Nnmerons  revolts  troubled  the  end  of  this  reign.  During 
Bxty  years  the  French  were  divided  between  two  families  of 
sovereigns^ — that  of  Charlemagne  and  that  of  Eudes.  Bobert; 
duke  of  France,  brother  of  the  latter,  and  his  son  Hugh  le 
Blanc,  or  the  Great^  count  of  Paris,  maintained  a  furious  war 
against  Charles  the  Simple.  Bobert  was  proclaimed  kin^ 
and  after  him,  Hugh  the  Great  gave  the  crown  of  France  to 
his  brother-in-law  Raoul,  or  Bodolph,  son  of  Eichard,  duke 
of  Burgundy.  Charles  fell  into  the  power  of  Heribert,  count 
of  Vermandois,  who  detained  him  prisoner  at  Chateau- 
Thierry  ;  he  afterwards  lived  for  some  time  at  the  palace  of 
Attigny,  whither  his  enemies  exiled  him,  without  a  shadow 
of  power,  and  he  died  a  captive  at  Feronne^  in  929.  King 
Kodolph  survived  Charles  the  Simple  seven  years^  but  only 
leigned  nominaUy. 

After  his  death,  which  happened  in  936,  the  redoubtable 
Hugh  the  Great,  duke  of  Fiance  and  count  of  Paris,  offered 
the  sceptre  to  young  Louis,  son  of  Charles  the  Simple.  This 
prince,  who  had  taken  refuge  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
who  was  sumamed  Louis  d^Outremer,  returned  into  France, 
accepted  the  crown,  and  reigned  at  first  under  the  tutelage 
of  Count  Otho  the  Great,  the  first  of  the  name  ;  the  same 
year,  succeeded  Henry  TOiseleur  npon  the  imperial  throne  of 
Germany,  and  Conrad  the  Pacific  to  Kodolph  II.,  upon  that 
of  Burgundy. 

The  king,  tired  of  the  yoke  imposed  upon  him  by  Hugh, 
endeavoured  to  free  himself  from  it,  and  made  an  enemy  of 
the  count.  War,  at  the  same  time,  broke  out  between  him 
and  the  emperor  Otho  the  Great :  Louis  was  conquered,  and 
the  French  lords,  taking  advantage  of  his  misfortunes  vo 
render  themselves  independent,  retired  to  their  strong 
castles,  which  b^an  to  bristle  the  soil  of  France  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  authority  of  Louis  was  confined  to  the  single  city  of 
Iiaon ;  Count  Hugh  allied  himaell  with  the  Normans  agamBt 
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bim ;  these  people  took  the  king  prisoner^  and  shut  him  up 
in  the  tower  of  Bouen.  Otho  the  Great,  after  having  fought 
with  him,  defended  him ;  he  marched  to  his  assistance  and 
delivered  him ;  but  Louis  lY.  in  vain  proved  by  his  courage 
that  he  was  worthy  of  his  ancestor  Charlemagne ;  he  com- 
bated, during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  the  rebel  nobles  of  his 
kingdom,  without  ever  being  abie  to  reign,  and  died  of  a 
fall  from  his  horse  at  Helms,  in  954.  With  him  ended 
every  hope  for  his  race  of  issuing  from  the  abasement  into 
which  they  had  fiEdlen. 

Lothaire,  his  son,  protected  by  Hugh  the  Great,  succeeded 
him ;  he  thought  to  obtain  some  popularity  by  declaring 
himself  an  enemy  of  the  Germans,  and  insulted  the  emperor 
Otho  II.  The  latter  entered  France  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  army,  presented  himself  before  Paris,  and  made 
his  soldiers  sing  the  canticle  of  the  martyrs  on  the  hill  of 
Montmartre.  He  retired,  after  committing  great  devasta- 
tion, and  Lothaire  allowed  the  opportunity  of  conquering 
and  crushing  him  to  escape.  The  French  murmured  ;  they 
imputed  the  safety  of  the  enemy's  army  to  their  own  sove- 
reign, and  made  a  crime  of  his  weakness^  without  taking  any 
heed  of  his  hostile  disposition  towards  the  Gennans.  The 
£unily  of  Charlemagne  had  for  a  long  time  been  condemned 
in  the  mind  of  the  nation  :  its  ruin  appeared  inevitable.  No 
rebellion,  however,  shook  the  throne  of  Lothaire ;  but  his 
power  decreased  day  by  day,  and  passed  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  Hugh  the  Great,  named  Hugh  Capet,  count  of  the 
Isle  of  France  and  of  Anjou. 

Louis  v.,  surnamed  le  Faineant,  succeeded  his  fleither,  and 
brought  nothing  but  indolence  to  the  throne.  He  nominally 
reigned,  whilst  Hugh  Capet  insinuated  himself  into  the 
favour  of  the  emperor  Otho  IIL,  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
nobles  of  the  kii^dom,  and  prepared  everything  for  his 
usurpation.  Louis  Y.  died  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and 
Charles,  his  uncle,  the  brother  of  Lothaire,  claimed  the 
throne ;  but  then  the  head  of  the  clergy  of  France,  Adal- 
beron,  archbishop  of  Beims,  consecrated  Hugh  Capet  king. 
The  great  majority  of  the  nobles  and  the  people  ranged  them- 
selves around  him,  and  the  pretended  heir  -was  left  alone  with 
a  few  partisans.  He  died  in  the  city  of  Orleans,  where  Hugh 
Capet  had  imprisoned  him ;  his  two  sons,  banished  from 
Fb»nce,  found  an  asylum  in  Germany,  and  with  them,  as  fac 
as  history  is  concerned,  was  extinguished  the  luce  of  Charle- 
maffie*    Thus  waa  finished  in  Gaul  the  domination  of  th» 
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Germanic  dynasty  of  the  GarloTingianfl,  and  a  national 
royalty  was  substituted  for  a  government  founded  upon 
conquest. 

The  tenth  century  is  an  epoch  th^  most  obscure  and  the 
most  disastrous  oi  French  history.  Everything  became  weak 
at  once,  the  pious  zeal  and  virtues  of  the  clergy,  the  autho- 
nty  of  the  laws,  and  the  independence  of  the  inhabitants  oi 
the  cities.  The  Saracens,  the  Germans,  and  the  Normans, 
desolated  the  fields  and  burnt  the  towns.  The  cities  were 
no  longer  the  seat  of  government,  of  the  subordinate  adminis- 
trations^ or  the  abodes  of  the  rich.  Strong  castles  became 
the  only  refuge  agaiust  foreign  invasions  and  dvil  wars ;  it 
was  to  them  retired  all  who  enjoyed  any  authority,  and  in 
them  courts  assembled  and  justice  was  rendered.  Commerce 
disappeared,  and  with  it  the  industrious  citizen  class :  to  the 
heads  of  manufactories,  to  independent  men  and  rich  pro- 
prietors^ succeeded,  in  most  of  the  cities,  a  trembling,  servile 
population  :  the  trader  had  no  longer  a  fixed  residence ;  he 
journeyed  from  manor  to  manor,  can:7ing  with  him  his  pack, 
and  carefully  concealing  his  little  property.  Around  each 
castle  rose  miserable  cabins,  inhabited  by  serfs,  who  exercised, 
on  account  of  the  lord,  the  mechanical  arts,  or  cultivated  his 
domains ;  almost  the  whole  of  the  people  were  serfs,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  greats  and  the  victims  of  every  political  com- 
motion. The  frightful  misery  and  general  desolation  ap- 
peared to  justify  the  popular  belief  that  the  end  of  the  world 
was  drawing  near,  and  would  take  place  in  the  year  1000. 
Kevertheless,  at  the  moment  of  this  decline,  and  whilst  the 
ancient  social  order  was  perishing,  another  was  rising  upon 
its  minsi,  founded  by  the  small  number  of  those  who,  shel- 
tered by  their  fortresses,  had  remained  firee  and  powerfiiL 
This  new  order  of  things,  which  received  the  name  of 
feitdalism,  had,  during  a  century,  taken  deep  root,  and,  ui 
spite  of  immense  abuses,  it  prevented  the  complete  dissolu- 
tion of  every  social  tie,  or  the  return  of  the  barbarism  of 
past  timea 
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Domination  and  gradual  decline  of  the  aiutocracj — ^Progress  of  royal 
power — Conquests  of  the  crown — Crusades — Enfranchisement  of 
the  communes — ^EstabUshment  of  the  judicial  order.    987 — 1270. 


CHAPTER  L 
Xzpotition  of  the  Feudal  Sjatanu 

The  acoeasion  of  a  national  chief  to  the  throne^  in  the 
peraon  of  Hugh  Capet,  produced  the  double  residt  of  with- 
drawing France  from  Germanic  influence  and  developing  and 
consolidating  the  feudal  system.  Already,  under  the  first 
race,  the  nobles  had  rendered  the  concession  of  benefices 
irrevocable  and  hereditary  in  their  families :  Crerman  customs 
authorizing  possessors  of  lands  to  consider  as  their  own  pro- 
perty, not  only  the  soil  acquired,  but  all  that  existed  or 
was  found  upon  the  soil  at  the  moment  of  the  concession  or 
the  conquest,  they  soon  believed  themselves  possessed  of  the 
right  of  exercising  dvil,  judicial,  and  military  power  in  their 
domains,  in  virtue  of  their  simple  title  of  proprietors.  Au- 
thority was  therefore  established  by  possession,  and  it  was 
to  the  land  itself  by  a  strange  fiction,  that  power  was 
attached.  This  usage  was  not  at  all  changed  when  Charles 
Martel  instituted  a  new  species  of  benefices,  by  rendering 
them  hereditary  under  the  name  of  fiefs,  charged  with  mili- 
tary service  and  homage  to  the  prince  on  the  part  ot  the 
]>os8e8sors :  the  new  beneficiaries  were  named  vassals :  such 
was  the  origin  of  Feudalism  in  France. 

TJnder  the  second  race,  the  kings,  always  sacrificing  tli^ 
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future  to  the  present,  had  successively  abandoned  to  the 
dukes  and  counts  all  legal  or  royal  rights,  such  as  levpng 
troops,  rendering  justice,  coining  money,  making  peace  or  war, 
and  fortif3dQg  their  reaidefnces  ;  and  ftxim  the  moment  when 
they  had,  by  the  edict  of  Kersy,  acknowledged  the  legality 
of  the  inheritance  of  charges  or  offices,  the  dukes  and  counts 
believed  themselves  possessors  of  the  provinces,  in  which 
their  inU  alone  was  law.  Though  indeipendent,  in  tact,  of 
the  crown,  most  of  them  remained  subordinate  to  it,  bound 
by  the  tie  of  the  oath  of  fidelity.  They  distributed,  at  will, 
domains  to  the  nobles,  wlio  received  them  upon  condition  of 
fealty  and  homage^  and  the  nobles  '^exoflelTes  granted,  by 
the  same  title,  inferior  benefices  to  free  men.  A  great  num- 
ber of  indep^dent  proprimtors,  rendered  tmeasy  by  the 
ravages  of  external  enemies,  and  by  the  commotion  of  civil 
discords,  became  anxious  for  the  support  of  powerful  neigh- 
bouw,  and  obtained  it  by  paying  them  homage  for  their 
lands,  and  holding  them  afterwards,  as  fiefs,  from  those  to 
whom  they  offered  them,  that  is  to  say,  clogging  their  future 
possession  of  them  with  the  oldigation  of  faithfully  serving 
their  suzerain.  In  this  act,  he  who  gave  a  territorial  pro- 
perty in  fief  become  tbi»  soeerain  of  lofti  fAo  received  it  on 
this  title,  and  who  was  named  vassal  or  liegeman.  The 
lands  were  thus  considered  throughout  the  kingdom  of 
France  as  svJbject  or  vassal  to  one  another.  This  system,  ex- 
tending to  provinces,  as  to  simple  private  domains,  established 
a  connecting  tie  between  all  parts  of  the  territory.  Among 
the  hierarchy  of  sovereignties,  that  which  bore  the  title  of 
kingdom  was  considered  first :  this  title,  in  the  coronation 
of  Hugh  Capet,  vas  gained  by  the  ancient  duchy  of  France, 
which,  by  its  central  position,  by  the  warlike  character  of  ita 
inhabitants,  and  by  the  extinction  of  title  of  king  in  the 
neighbouring  states,  became  capable,  in  the  end,  of  obtaining 
a  real  supremacy. 

The  feudal  system  rapidly  embraced  ancient  Gaul,  Italy, 
and  Grermany,  and  afterwards  extended  over  the  whole  of 
Europe  :  it  was  it  that  prepared  the  formation  of  the  great 
states,  and  which,  during  two  hundred  and  forty  years,  was 
the  substitute  for  social  ties  and  for  legislation. 

The  first  part  of  this  period  resembled  an  interregnum, 
during  which  the  king  was  not  distinguished  from  the  other 
nobles  but  by  honorary  prerogatives.  Every  fortress  of  any 
importance  gave  its  possessor  rank  among  sovereigns ;  and 
xrivil  discords  making  the  great  feel  the  necessity  of  attaching 
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to  themselves  a  censidmble  number  of  men  Ibr  their  per- 
sonal s^urity,  they  divided  their  domains  into  a'  mtdtitude 
of  small  portions  which  they  granted  in  fief;  they  gave  thdur 
vassals  the  permission  to  fortify  their  residences,  which  they 
themselves  had  obtained  from  Lonis  le  Bdgue,  and  a  Bcnnber 
of  castles  soon  sprang  up  aronnd  the  principal  fortress.  It 
was  a  general  opinion  that  rendering  homage  for  a  fief  con- 
ferred nobility,  and  nobility  thus  aoqnired,  for  the  greater 
part,  dates  from  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  The  right 
yielded  to  subjects  of  providing  for  their  own  safety  checked 
the  devastation  of  foreigners,  gave  fresh  energy  to  the  na- 
tional chai-acter,  revived  in  men,  members  of  a  numerous 
class,  a  salutary  self-esteem,  and  authorized  them  to  require 
mutual  considemtion  from  those  of  whom  they  held  their 
lands,  as  well  as  those  to  whom  they  granted  any,  the  feudal 
contvact  being  annulled  by  the  violation  of  the  obligations 
contracted  on  both  sides.  This  new  subordination  reposed, 
in  part,  upon  the  faith  of  the  oath  ;  and  respect  for  the 
gitfen  word,  or  loyalty,  became  one  of  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  character  of  tire  nobility. 

The  principal  obligation  contracted  in  this  system  towards 
the  suzerain,  was  that  of  military  service  of  forty  days  at 
every  expedition.  The  ancient  national  courts  (plaids)  were 
replaced  by  those  of  the  county,  in  which  the  vassals  united 
themselves  under  the  presidency  of  the  count :  the  custom 
of  judicial  combats  was  resumed,  and  became  the  basis  of 
jurisprudence  between  gentlemen.  From  that  time  the 
different  codes  of  laws  which  had  so  long  subsisted  in  the 
various  indigenous  or  conquered  nations  of  Gaul,  completely 
disappeared.  It  wa^  generally  admitted  that  no  one  could 
be  judged  but  by  his  peers,  and  by  peers  was  understood  vas- 
sals of  the  same  rank.  The  great  vassals  of  the  crown, — ^the 
dukes  of  Normandy,  Aquitaine,  and  Burgundy,  the  counts  of 
Flanders,  Toulouse,  and  Champagne, — were  named  Peers  of 
Frcmce;  to  these  six  lay  peerages  were  afterwards  added  six 
ecclesiastical  peerages.  When  a  peer  of  France  was  sum- 
moned before  the  tribunal  of  the  others,  the  king  presided 
Sn  the  court  of  judgment.  All  these  laws,  conventions,  and 
ttsages,  concerned  only  the  nobility  :  the  people  were  reckoned 
as  nothing  :  the  noblemen  or  gentlemen,  separated  from  the 
people  by  their  habitations,  were  still  more  distinguished 
from  them  by  their  costume  and  their  arms,  and  never  ap- 
peared abroad  but  on  horseback  and  covered  with  ^eavy 
fermoor :  it  was  thus  they  held  in  reiqpeet  and  fear  miserable 
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populations  entirely  destitute  ot  means  of  defence.  A  great 
change  took  place  in  the  military  art ;  cavalry  became  from 
that  time  the  principal  strength  of  armies ;  bodily  exercises, 
horsemanship,  skill  in  handling  the  sword  and  the  lance,  con- 
stituted the  only  employment  of  the  nobility,  and  the  sale  of 
armour  became  the  principal  branch  of  commerce  in  Europe. 

This  first  period  of  the  feudal  confederation  gave  birth 
to  chivalry,  respect  lor  woman,  and  modem  language  and 
poetry  :  such  were  the  principal  edccts  of  this  system  in  that 
which  concerns  general  policy  and  the  interests  oi  the  no- 
bility. We  have  now  to  examine  its  relations  with  the  Church 
and  with  the  people. 

Beligion,  after  the  invasion  of  Gaul  by  the  Pranks,  con- 
sisted principally,  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  of  the  outward 
ceremonies  and  religious  practices  that  were  produced  by  the 
sight  of  reUcs^  of  images  of  the  Virgin  and  of  saints,  a^d  of 
pictures  representing  the  mysteries  of  religion,  the  actions  of 
Christ,  the  Apostles,  and  the  first  proselytes :  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  worship  exercised  a  great  influence,  and  the 
priests,  under  the  Carlovingians,  imposed  upon  the  people, 
but  still  more  upon  the  great,  by  their  wetJth  and  power. 
But  the  Church,  which  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  had 
alone  resisted  the  invasion  of  barbarism,  was  less  strong 
against  the  corruption  produced  by  the  excess  of  riches ; 
barbarians  had  entered  in  great  numbers  among  the  dergj, 
whose  virtues  and  knowledge  almost  entirely  disappeared 
from  the  eighth  to  the  tenti^  centuries ;  in  their  place,  the 
only  means  the  Church  still  had,  in  these  unhappy  times,  of 
preserving  an  ascendancy  over  men's  minds^  was  to  be  rich 
and  powerful ;  and  at  the  period  of  the  progressive  estab- 
lislmient  of  the  feudal  system,  it  saw  with  terror  the  great 
va.s8al3  encroach  upon  its  domains.  The  clergy  soon  per- 
ceived, that  as  all  authority  was  in  the  hands  of  the  possessors 
of  fiefk,  it  became  necessary  for  them  to  form  a  part  of  the 
new  confederation.  They  therefore  paid  fealty  for  the 
domains  they  possessed,  then  they  divided  them  into  small 
portions,  of  which  they  made  so  many  ^eis,  and  thus  pro- 
cured for  themselves  both  suzerains  and  vassals.  The  obli- 
gation of  military  service  being  inseparable  from  the  pos- 
session of  fiets,  the  clergy  were  subject  to  it  equally  with  all 
other  vassals ;  they  appeared  in  arms  at  the  call  of  their 
suzerain,  and  compelled  their  liegemen  to  fight  for  him. 
From  that  time  a  great  number  of  bishops  and  abbots  lived 
the  life  of  nobles  ;  arms  employed  as  much  of  their  time  as 
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^         ^  their  altazfl,  and  they  abandoned  tiie  holy  dnties  of  religion 

I  for  the  license  ol  campa     Wherever  the  members  of  the 

zi     ^  ;  dergj  did  not  end>Taoe  a  warlike  life,  the  temporal  lordu 

^      S  ^  obtained  an  immense  advantage  over  them,  and  it  often 

•S      >^^  became  necessary  lor  bishops  and  abbots  to  place  themselves 

-D  ^  S  ^  under  the  protection  of  a  noble,  who  was  paid  to  defend 

*?  c  3  o  them  :  this  protector  had  the  name  of  achoccUe  or  vidante. 

O  'Q  g  E  The  clergy,  by  their  feudal  organization,  completed  tlie  |)er- 

^  '^  .^  g  version  firom  the  object  of  their  institution ;  the  people  more 

"f  -^^  «^  o  seldom  received  from  them  either  consolation  or  help,  and 

most  of  the  dignitaiies  oi  the  Church  ranged  themselves  in 
the  ranks  ot  their  oppressors. 
£  The  immense  majority  oi  the  people  lived  in  a  servile 

eondition : .the  class  of  freemen,  as  we  have  said,  in  a  great 
measure  disappeared  under  the  Carlovingians ;  the  citizen 
class  became  naturaily  weaker  as  the  importance  of  the 
cities  diminished  ;  and  it  may  be  said,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century,  there  was  no  middle  class  between  the  nobles, 
alone  in  possession  of  all  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and  the 
wretches  whose  cabins  surrounded  the  foot  of  strong  castles, 
and  who  were  named  serfs,  or  men  of  servitude,  attached  to 
the  glebe,  that  is,  to  the  earth  they  cultivated  :  they  were 
bought  and  sold  vrith  it,  without  the  power  of  freely  quitting 
it  to  establish  themselves  elsewhere  when  they  found  them- 
selves oppressed  beyond  endmranoe.  Designated  under  the 
name  of  fnUawtSf  they  possessed  nothing  of  their  own,  neither 
their  cottages,  nor  their  instruments  of  labour,  nor  their 
time,  nor  the  fruit  of  their  .toil,  nor  even  their  cliildren  : 
everything  belonged  to  the  lord;  and  if  they  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  render  themselves  culpable  in  hb  eyes,  they  could 
not  invoke  in  their  defence  any  law  or  any  authority  ;  the 
seignorial  right  of  justice,  of  life  and  deatl^  was  absolute. 

The  condition  of  freemen,  who  were  not  holders  of  fiefs, 
but  inhabitants  of  seignorial  domains,  appears  almost  as  de- 
plorable as  that  of  the  serfs ;  they  scarcely  enjoyed  the  right 
of  marrying  aa  they  pleased,  or  of  disposing  of  their  own 
property.  All  were  ^^sdually  loaded  with  intolerable  bur- 
dens, or  subjected  to  humiliating  obligations ;  nothing  pro- 
tected them,  and  they  were  in  constant  dread  of  some  fine, 
some  new  tax,  or  the  entire  confiBcation  of  their  property ; 
a  great  number  took  refuge  in  cities,  whither  evils  quite  as 
great  pursued  them.  The  counts  there  exercised  over  them 
an  authority  equal  to  that  of  the  nobles  on  their  estates  ; 
tolls  and  dues  of  every  kind  were  there  multiplied  to  infinity ; 
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the  oitiM  became^  in  the  end,  subjeotod,  m^  the  eonntry  wan^ 
to  an  arbitrary  impost  called  taiUe  (a  poll  or  land  tax)  ;  they 
wme  obliged  to  nudntain  their  lord  and  his  train  wheneTer 
he  came  within  their  -walls :  provisions^  fumitare,  horaea^ 
carriages,  everything  was  carried  away  by  force  from  the  in- 
habitants, at  the  caprice  of  the  master  or  the  men  of  his 
suite,  widiout  retribution  or  payment  of  any  kind ;  in  a 
word,  social  strength  resided  entirely  with  the  possessors  of 
fiefe,  who  alone  enjoyed  liberty,  power,  or  the  comforts  of 
life. 

Such  was  the  s}rstem  which,  under  the  name  of  Feudalism, 
oppressed  Europe  for  ages  :  it  drew  her  from  the  anarchy 
and  chiGU>s  in  which  she  was  plunged,  and  was  the  first  rude 
essay  of  social  organization  conceived  by  society  itself  after 
the  &11  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  this  vast  system,  the 
hierarchy  often  only  existed  in  principle  :  the  independence 
of  the  most  strong  was  a  fact,  and  from  it' incalculable  evils 
resulted  :  the  territory  of  ancient  Gaul  was  for  a  long  time 
a  bloody  arena  open  to  the  ambition  of  kings  and  nobles ; 
but  the  deficiency  of  union  in  the  oppressors  turned  at  length 
to  the  advantage  of  the  opprsssed,  supported  by  royal  autho- 
rity, when  the  latter^  by  its  conquests,  prepared  new  and 
more  happy  destinies  lor  France.  An  important  progress 
towards  a  better  order  of  things  was  in  fact  that  which  con^ 
stituted  a  central  force,  sufBlciently  powei:ful  to  impose  on  all, 
and  to  destroy  the  t3n:anny  of  the  noUes^  and  which,  creating 
a  middle  class  between  the  nobles  and  the  serft,  accorded  to 
a  portion  of  the  people  the  most  precious  rights  of  civil' 
liberty.  History  shows  us  the  French  marching  towards* 
this  double  goal  through  long  couvolsions,  amidst  intestine 
discords  and  foreign  wars  :  during  centuries  they  drew  near 
to  it  without  gaining  it ;  they  were  indebted  for  their  early 
progress  to  the  concourse  of  events  raised  up  by  Providence, 
as  much  as  to  their  own  efforts ;  and  these  united  causes 
brought  about,  as  their  first  result,  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
power  of  the  kings,  the  decline  of  the  seignorial  authority, 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  inhabitants  of  citieSi  and  the 
awakening  of  industry. 
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CHAPTER  II 

Baign  of  the  fint  GapetUn  Kings,  Hugh  Cap«t»  Robert^  H«uf  L, 

PbUip  I.     W7— 1108. 

HUOH  GAPSS.        J  9/ •      y  7^ 

F^ANOi^  properly  so  oalled,  ask  tk»  MoaBnon  of  tlM  tbiid 
raoe,  only  extended  orer  a  part  of  the  territofj  oompriaed 
between  the  Loire  and  the  Somme;  it  was  bounded  l^ 
FlanderB  on  the  north,  by  Normandy  and  Brittany  on  the 
west,  by  Champagne  and  dneal  Btugimdy  on  the  easty  and 
<m  the  wrath  by  Aquitaine,  Poitoo,  the  limoiuin,  and 
Anvergne.  Lorraine,  Franche-Comt^,  and  a  part  of  Flanders 
were  held  under  the  Germanic  orown ;  BiittaBy  was  a  fief  of 
the  duchy  of  Normandy. 

Hugh  Capet  and  his  three  first  suooeesors  did  very  little 
to  increase  their  authority,  and  exercised  no  influence  over 
tiieir  aga  Hugh  is  only  Ulnstrious  as  the  founder  of  a  new 
dynasty,  and  this  great  event  must  be  attributed  modi  more 
to  circumstances  than  to  the  force  of  his  genius.  His  crown, 
adoording  to  the  usage  sanctioned  by  the  foudal  system,  be- 
came transmiasible  by  hereditary  right,  like  those  of  his  great 
▼aasals,  the  dukes  and  counts ;  nevertheless,  the  better  to 
secure  possession  of  it  to  his  race,  he  thought  fit  to  place  it 
under  the  safeguard  of  the  Church,  and  he  caused  his  son 
Robert  to  be  consecrated  during  his  lifetime ;  he  even  him- 
self admitted  his  absolute  dependence  upon  the  priesthood^  by 
loading  its  members  with  honours  and  riehes. 

The  course  of  his  reign  was  marked  by  such  cruel  wan 
among  his  great  vassals^  and  so  many  other  frightful  calami* 
ties,  "^t  people  became  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  the 
end  of  the  world  was  approaching.  A  horrible  pestUence 
ravaged  Aquitaine  and  Flwnce,  and  such  were  the  sufferings 
of  this  period  that  the  expectation  of  univecaal  destruction 
inspired  in  many  hearts  more  hope  than  Hoar ;  nnmbers  of 
vahant  leaders  and  soldiers  laid  down  the  sword  and  cuirass 
to  assume  the  frock  and  hair-shirt.  Hugh  Capet  himself 
feigned  without  wearing  a  diadem ;  and  either  from  doubt* 
ing  the  validity  of  his  royal  title^  or  firam  a  dessra  to  set- the 
people  an  example  ol  humility  and  a  respeet  for  holy  thingSi 
he  continued  through  life  to  wear  the  cope  of  Abbot  of 
St  Martin  of  Toars,  of  which  he  bora  the  titisw    He  died 
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recommendiiig  bis  son,  above  all  tbings,  to  watcb  witb  care 
over  tbe  wealtb  of  tbe  abbeys,  and  to  submit  bimself  bliudlj 
to  tbe  will  of  tbe  pope,,  in  order  to  secure  bis  salvation. 

BOBERT.       ^^C-/CS/ 

Itobert  was  faitbful  to  tbese  pious  instructions  :  this  king 
seems,  by  bis  rare  mildness  and  indulgent  benevolence,  to 
belong  to  anotber  age  :  profoundly  afitected  by  tbe  suflerings 
4)1  bis  people,  be  appeared  to  take  upon  bimself  tbe  taak  of 
eonsoling  tbe  unfortunate  by  a  boundless  charity,  and  of  dis- 
arming tbe  anger  of  heaven  by  an  angelic  patience  and  tbe 
practices  of  tbe  most  lervent  devotion,  A  crowd  of  touch- 
ing instances  are  rdated  of  bis  simple,  single-hearted  good- 
ness. A  poor  man  whom  be  was  feeding  with  his  own  band, 
underneath  bis  table,  stole  a  portion  of  the  gold  tringe  of  tbe 
royal  vestment ;  Queen  Constance,  the  wife  ot  Robert,  per- 
ceiving the  robbery,  became  violently  angry  at  it :  "  He  who 
stole  Uie  iringe,"  said  tbe  good  monarch  to  her,  '^  had,  doubt- 
less^ greater  need  oif  it  than  I  have  !'*  Another  day,  whilst 
be  was  at  prayers,  a  thief  cut  off  halt  of  bis  mantle  :  "  Leave 
the  remainder  for  anotber,"  said  Kobert,  with  mildness. 
This  prince,  whose  pious  zeal  equalled  bis  charity,  composed 
sacred  hymns,  sang  in  tbe  holy  service,  and  directed  the 
choir  of  St.  Denis  on  the  festivals  of  the  Church :  to  bis 
reign  are  due  a  great  part  of  the  Crotbic  churches  and  con- 
vents of  France. 

Among  other  strange  traits  of  bis  somewhat  questionable 
gnperstitiony  it  is  related  that  he  believed  no  oath  to  be 
obligatoty  unless  taken  over  relics  of  saints  and  martyrs,  to 
which  be  rendered  a  special  devotion.  To  avoid  the  sin  of  a 
violation  oi  faith,  he  caused  persons  in  whose  truth  be  placed 
no  confidence,  to  take  their  oaths,  at  a  shrine  which,  rsith- 
oat  their  being  aware  of  the  ciroiUDStanoe,  contained  no 
relics,  and  when  be  bimself  took  an  oath  at  such  a  shrine^  he 
oommitted  perjury  without  scruple.  His  fervent  piety  did 
not  shield  Bobert  from  ecclesiastical  censures,  or  £K>m  moist 
violent  persecutions  of  the  court  of  Bome.  The  laws  of  tho 
Church,  at  that  Ume,  composed  the  whole  civil  legislation ; 
the  popes  caused  themselves  to  be  acknowledged  as  sovereign 
arbitrators  in  doubtful  cases  of  legality  of  marriages :  they 
showed  much  praiseworthy  courage  in  endeavouring  to  check 
the  unbridled  passions  of  kings^  and  their  firmness  power- 
fully contributed  in  preserving  Christendom  from  afflicting 
disordeaoB,  perhaps  even  from  polygamy ;  but,  abusing  their 
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authority^  they  extended  prohibitions  of  marriage  too  far, 
and  proved  terrible  to  thoee  who  dared  to  violate  their 
frequently  arbitraFy  and  unjust  regulations.  Exoominuni- 
cation  and  placing  a  territory  under  an  interdict  were  the 
means  most  frequently  employed  by  the  pontii&  to  subdue 
sovereigns  to  their  will ;  no  Ohristiaa  could  eat,  drink,  or 
pray  with  an  excommunicated  person,  under  penalty  of  being 
himself  excommunicated  :  when  the  Pope  placed  a  country 
under  an  interdict,  it  was  forbidden  to  hold  divine  service  in 
it,  to  administer  the  sacraments  to  adults,  or  to  bury  the 
dead  in  consecrated  ground ;  the  sound  of  bells  ceased, 
church  pictures  were  covered,  the  statues  of  saints  were 
taken  down  and  laid  upon  beds  of  ashes  and  thorns.  The 
court  of  Home  made  of  these  two  chastisements  a  most 
powerful  and  redoubtable  weapon ;  they  with  it  struck  down 
all  their  enemies  without  pity  or  reservation  ;  among  whom, 
they  never  passed  by  invaders  of  ecclesiastical  benefice^  and, 
in  their  rigour,  paid  no  more  respect  to  kings  than  to  theii* 
subjects :  King  Robert  experien(^  this.  Hugh,  his  father, 
rendered  uneasy  by  the  Normans  established  at  Blois,  who 
refused  to  acknowledge  him  king,  gained  them  by  making 
his  son  espouse  the  celebrated  B^ha»  widow  of  Eudes  L  of 
Bloia.  This  princess  possessed  claims  upon  the  kingdom  of 
Burgundy,  bequeathed  by  her  brother  Bodolph  to  the  empire, 
and  might  transmit  her  rights  to  the  house  of  France.  The 
emperor,  Otho  III.,  began  to  be  alanned  at  this,  and  Pope 
Gregory  Y.,  his  creature,  seized  upon  the  pretext  of  a  very 
distant  relationahip,  to  force  Bobeit  to  give  up  his  wife ; 
upon  his  refusal,  he  excommunicated  him.  It  is  related  that 
Robert  was  immediately  abandoned  by  all  his  servants,  and 
it  was  a  popular  belief  industriously  kept  up  by  the  monks, 
that  Queen  Bertha  was  put  to  bed  of  a  monster.  Robert, 
being  compelled  to  repudiate  her,  married  the  imperious 
Constance,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Toulouse.  She  reigned 
under  his  name,  braving  his  authority,  and  with  impunity 
put  to  death  his  &vourite,  Hugh  de  Beauvais,  before  his 
eyes. 

Robert^  in  spite  of  his  habitual  mildness,  took  part  in  the 
cruel  rigours  of  Constance  with  regard  to  heretics  ;  twelve 
of  these,  dragged  before  a  council  held  at  Orleans  under  his 
pi*eisidency,  were  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  Among 
them  was  a  venerable  man,  who  had  been  a  confessor  to  the 
queen ;  the  king  thought  he  performed  an  act  of  piety  in 
being  present  at  their  execution,  and  Constance,  who  place^l 
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lierself  in  tbe  way  to  the  pile,  Btrack  out  one  of  the  eyes  of 
her  iormer  confeasor  with  her  riding-wand.  This  barbarous 
fanaticism,  one  of  the  characteristic  feattires  of  this  period, 
lasted  diuing  six  centuries  in  Europe,  and  the  Jews  were, 
ibr  fkr  the  greater  part  of  that  time,  the  objects  of  sach 
execration,  that  an  act  of  cruelty  towards  them  passed  for  a 
meritorious  work.  They  were  almost  everywhere  outraged 
and  plundered  with  impunity.  God  was  thus  supposed  to 
be  most  properly  honoured,  and  the  people  avenged  them- 
selves most  cruelly  upon  these  unfortunate  beings  for  their 
own  humiliations  and  sufferings.  Victims  of  the  per- 
petual diBCord;3  of  the  great,  the  people  beheld  their  harvests 
destroyed  and  their  humble  dwellings  burnt ;  for  them  there 
was  neither  repose  nor  safety.  The  inhabitants  of  the  cities, 
however,  began  to  endure  the  vexations  and  tyrannies  in- 
flicted by  their  lords  with  imjiatience,  and  grew  dissatisfied 
with  so  miserable  and  precarious  an  existence.  The  cities 
which  had  preserved  municipal  institutions  invoked  ancient 
and  neglected  rights ;  in  others,  corporations  were  formed, 
workmen  organized  themselves  into  a  militia,  fortified  their 
walls,  and  guarded  their  gates.  Great  injustices  caused  too 
long  suppressed  resentments  to  break  forth,  and  secret  com- 
motions were  presages  of  revolutions,  which,  in  the  following 
century,  brought  about  the  enfranchisement  of  the  com- 
monalty. The  inexhaustible  charity  of  Robert  only  afforded 
an  almost  imperceptible  relief  to  the  evils  of  his  people ; 
not  rich  enough  to  remove  their  misery,  too  weak  to  repress 
their  oppressors,  he  died  in  1031,  wept  by  the  unfortunate, 
and  regretted  by  the  clergy.  During  his  reign,  a  wise  and 
learned  Frenchman  succeeded  Gregory  V.  on  the  pontifical 
throne,  and  renewed  the  alliance  between  the  Holy  See  and 
the  house  of  Capet.  This  was  the  IQustrious  Gerbert,  who, 
among  the  Moors,  obtained  in  the  flourishing  sdiools  of 
Cordova,  all  the  secrets  of  the  sciences  then  known;  he 
studied  the  belles-lettres  and  algebra,  learnt  the  art  of  con- 
structing clocks,  and  passed  lor  a  magician  in  the  eyes  oi  his 
astonished  contemporaries.  First  preceptor  of  th«5  children 
of  the  emperor  Otho,  archbishop  ot  Ileims,  and  then  of 
Bavenna,  he  at  length  bearae  pope,  under  the  name  of 
Sylvester  II.,  and  exercised  the  triple  authority  of  the  ponti- 
ficate, of  science,  and  of  genius. 

HENET   1.       /)  S  /^     !  )    If    1} 

Henry  I.,  son  and  successor  of  Bobert,  had  at  first  to 
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mAmtain  a  ibmily  war  against  his  m<>yier  Confita;&ee,  wlio 
wished  to  raise  his  younger  brother  Bobert  to  the  throne. 
The  ChttTch  declared  for  Henry,  and  the  celebrated  Bobert 
the  Magnificent,  dnke  of  the  Normans,  lent  him  the  powerfiil 
support  of  his  sword,  and  placed  the  crown  more  firmly  upcoi 
his  head.  Henry  conquered  his  brother,  pardoned  him,  and 
granted  him  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  of  which  Bob^ 
founded  the  first  house.  A  famine  committed  terrible  ra^vages 
in  this  reign  in  Qaol ;  in  many  places  the  men  were  reduced 
to  the  frightful  necessity  of  eating  each  other.  After  this 
scourge  had  performed  its  mission,  taroops  of  wolves  doTas- 
tated  the  eountry,  and  the  nobles^  more  to  be  dreaded  even 
than  wild  beasts,  continued  their  barbarous  wan  in  the  midst 
of  universal  desolation :  the  clergy  could  scarcely  prevail 
upon  them  to  soapead  their  fuiy,  by  laying  before  them  the 
judgments  of  heaven,  and  by  affirming  a  multitude  of 
mirades.  At  length  various  councils  commanded  all  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and,  in  1035,  published  the  Peacs  of  iahd, 
threat^ung  with  exoommunicati(m  those  who  should  violate 
so  aaored  a  law.  When  a  council  had  established  this  peace 
in  each  province,  a  deacon  gave  notice  of  it  to  the  people 
assemble  in  the  churches.  After  reading  the  Gospel,  he 
mounted  the  pulpit  and  denounced  against  a^  who  infnnged 
the  peace,  the  following  malediction  :«-^''  May  they  be  ac- 
cursed, both  they  and  those  who  aid  them  in  evil-doing; 
may  they  be  banished  with  Cain  the  fratricide,  with  the 
traitor  Judas,  with  Dathan  and  Abiram,  who  entered  alive 
into  hell ;  and  may  their  joy  be  extinguished  at  the  aspect 
of  the  holy  angels,  as  these  lights  are  extinguished  before 
your  eyes."  At  these  words,  all  the  priests,  who  hdd  lighted 
wax-candles  in  their  hands,  turned  them  towards  the  earth 
and  extinguished  them,  while  the  people,  seized  with  fear, 
repeated  as  with  one  voice, — ''  May  Ck>d  thus  extinguish  the 
joy  of  those  who  will  not  accept  peace  and  justice  !** 

But  passions  were  too  violent,  ambitions  too  indomitable, 
to  allow  the  evil  to  be  thus  totally  uprooted  The  Peace  of 
God  multiplied  perjuries  without  dinunishing  the  niunber  of 
assassinations.  Five  years  later,  another  law,  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Tnice  of  God,  was  substituted  for  it.  The 
councils  which  proclaimed  it  no  longer  endeavoured  to  put 
an  end  to  all  human  passions ;  they  attempted  to  regulate 
them,  to  submit  wars  to  the  laws  of  honour  and  humanity  ; 
an  appeal  to  force  was  not  interdicted  to  those  who  could 
invoke  no  other  right ;  but  the  employment  of  this  force 
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was  subjected  to  wise  restrictions.  Bveiy  militaiy  attack, 
every  effosion  of  blood,  was  forbidden  from  the  setting  of 
tiie  sun,  on  Wednesday  evening,  until  its  rising  on  Monday 
morning,  as  well  as  on  festivals  and  &st-days ;  a  perpetual 
safeguard  was  granted  to  churches^  unarmed  clerks  and 
monks ;  the  protection  of  the  truce  extended  to  peasants, 
their  flocks,  and  their  instruments  of  labour.  Promulgated 
at  first  in  Aquitaine,  this  wise  and  beneficent  law  was  adopted 
almost  throughout  all  Oaul,  where  the  nobles  swore  to 
the  observance  of  it :  although  it  was  often  violated,  and 
fb}l  too  soon  into  desuetude,  it  did  great  good  to  the  nation, 
whose  manners  it  softened,  and  was  the  noblest  work  of  the 
clergy  of  the  middle  ages.  A  report  prevailed  that  a 
horrible  disease,  called  the  sacred  fire,  punished  all  who  broke 
the  Truce  of  God.  The  weak  king  Henry,  from  a  senseless 
pride,  refused,  almost  alone,  to  recognise  it  in  his  states, 
vnder  the  pretence  that^  in  wishing  to  estabfish  it,  the  clergy 
encroached  upon  his  authority. 

This  king  has  left  no  honourable  remembrance  in  history. 
It  is  said  that»  in  order  to  avoid  marrying  a  wife,  who,  with- 
out his  knowledge,  might  be  allied  to  him  in  blood,  he  sought 
one  at  the  extremity  of  Europe,  and  that  this  motive  caused 
him  to  marry,  in  his  third  nuptials,  the  Princess  Anne, 
daughter  of  Jaroslas,  grand-duke  of  the  Russian  nation. 
The  Russian  nation  had  embraced  Christianity  only  about  a 
century  before ;  it  was  composed  of  almost  savage  races, 
scattered  over  its  immense  t^ritory.  Nevertheless,  its  two 
capitals,  Kief  and  Novogorod,  contained  already  germs  of  an 
advanced  civilisation.  He  had  three  sons  by  this  marriage, 
and  caused  Philip,  the  eldest  of  them,  to  be  consecrated 
during  his  lifetime.  He  maintained  an  unfortunate  war 
against  his  vassal  William  the  Bastard,  duke  of  Noimandy, 
vand  died  in  1060,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  year& 

PHILIP  L     /O  Q  0  ^  / /O  0 

Philip,  at  eight  years  of  age,  succeeded  his  &ther  under 
the  tutelage  of  Baldwin  Y.,  count  of  Flanders.  The  great- 
est event  which  took  place  during  his  minority,  and  in  which 
he  had  no  part,  was  the  conquest  of  England.  The  Norman 
knights  distinguished  themselves  above  all  others  by  their 
immoderate  love  of  warlike  adventures,  and  by  their  bril- 
liant exploits.  Some  of  them,  who  had  landed  sisty  years 
before,  as  pilgrims,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  had 
assisted  the  besieged  inhabitants  of  Salerno  in  repulsing  a 
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Saiuoen  army.  Animated  bj  the  sucoeas  of  their  oompatriot«^ 
the  sons  of  a  simple  gentleman,  Tancred  of  Hautevilley  161- 
lowed  by  a  troop  of  adventurers^  conquered  Apulia  from  the 
Greeks,  the  Lombards,  and  the  Arab^  and  maintained  with 
success  an  unequal  contest  against  the  emperors  of  Germany 
and  Byzantium,  leagued  together  to  exterminate  them. 
They  took  prisoner  the  German  pope,  Leo.  IX,  who  was 
devoted  to  the  £unily  of  the  emperor  Henry  III.,  then 
humbling  themselves  before  their  captive,  they  obtained  per* 
mission  to  keep  their  conquests  as  a  fief  of  the  Churoh : 
Bobert  Guiscard  completed  the  subjection  of  Apulia  and 
Galabria»  and  his  brother  Boger  conquered  Sicily :  it  was 
thus  that  in  1052  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was 
founded  by  the  Normans,  and  the  pope  obtained  the  sox^ 
rainty  of  it. 

Nothing  was  talked  cf  in  Europe  but  the  Normaa  valour, 
and  when  William  the  Bastard,  duke  of  Normandy,  and 
son  of  Bobert  the  Magnificent^  collected  an  army  for  the. 
conquest  cf  Ikigland,  warriors  from  all  parts  flocked  to  hia 
standard,  full  of  confidence  in  his  fortune.  Great  Britain, 
or  England,  which,  six  ages  before,  had  been  subdued  by 
the  Saxons,  was  then  governed  by  King  Harold.  Some 
time  before  he  was  king,  a  tempest  had  caat  this  prince  upon 
the  coast  of  NcMmandy.  A  prisoner  to  William,  he  was 
constrained  to  yield  to  him  his  claims  to  the  throne ;  but 
when  he  had  obtained  his  freedom  at  this  price,  he  conceived 
himself  liberated  from  an  oath  which  had  been  ext<Mrted  by 
force.  It  was  the  custom  of  those  times  to  consider  ship* 
wredced  persons  as  delivered  up  by  the  judgment  of  God  to 
the  lord  of  the  coast  upon  which  the  tempest  had  thrown 
them ;  the  l(»:d  had  power  to  detain  them  as  captives,  and  to 
torture  them  to  obtain  ransom.  William  reminded  Harold 
of  his  promise,  referred,  moreover  to  the  will  of  Edward  the 
Ckmfessor,  the  last  king  of  England,  and  declared  he  would 
place  the  deoiaion  of  the  matter  in  the  hiuads  of  the  Church. 
The  Consistory,  assembled  at  the  Xiateran,  pronounced  in  his 
&vour,  and,  at  the  instigation  of  the  monk  Hildebrand,  it 
adjudged  England  to  bim  by  sending  him,  with  a  standard 
tint  had  been  blessed^  the  diploma  of  sof^ereigsa  of  thai; 
country.  A  great  battl<9,  fought  in  1066,  near  Hastings, 
between  the  ttfo  rj^rids,  decided  the  war.  Harold  lost  kin 
liSs  in  it,  atkd  Enghjid^  sifter  an  obstinate  struggle,  beoMne- 
the  conquest  of  the  Nonudns.  William  dirtributed  all  th« 
lands,  as  £efa,  to  hia  barons  and  knights :  finom  that  titne 
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feadalism  extended  the  net  over  this  country^  with  which  it 
had  already  covered  France,  Grermany,  and  Italy. 

This  gi*eat  event  inflamed  men's  minds  and  disposed 
nations  to  undertake  adventurous  expeditions  into  distant 
countries ;  it  was  the  precursor  of  the  crusades  or  wars 
undertaken  for  the  deliverance  ot  the  Holy  Land  ;  but  these 
last  expeditions  had  a  more  noble  motive  than  the  others ;  it 
WAS  the  enthusiasm  of  an  exalted  piety  that  gave  birth  to 
them. 

A  great  revolution,  the  principal  author  of  which  was  the 
celebrated  Hildebrand,  was  then  being  accomplished  in  the 
OhurcL  Many  causes^  the  principal  of  which  were  the 
scandals  of  the  court  of  Eome  and  the  ignorance  and  cot* 
mptaon  of  the  ecclesiastics  and  monks,  h»d  for  a  long  time 
held  the  clergy  in  a  disgraceful  abasement :  the  tenth  cen- 
tttty  particularly  had  been  tor  the  Church  an  epoch  of  deso- 
Lvtion ;  the  seat  of  St.  Peter  had  become  the  prey  of  intrigue 
and  violence  :  the  emperors,  a  ferocLaoR  populace,  and  courte^ 
siois  had  by  turns  disposed  ot  the  pontifical  crown;  the 
marquises  of  Tusoulum  had  sold  it^  and  several  had  assumed 
it  themselves  :  three  -popes,  Gregory  VL,  Sylvester  IIL,  and 
Benedict  IX.^  were  all  reigning,  if  reigning  it  could  be 
called,  at  the  same  time  :  the  last  dk  ihisee  was  proclaimed 
at  twelve  years  of  age,  and  became  a  monster.  These  dis- 
orders were  not  the  only  evils  that  afflicted  the  GhurcL 
From  the  time  the  clergy,  to  defend  their  domains,  had  so 
eageriy  entered  into  the  feudal  hierarchy,  they  humbled 
themselves  before  the  au^ority  of  the  princes  and  their 
great  vassals :  the  bishops  of  France  almost  all  held  fie&  of 
the  Crown ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  eleventh  century, 
there  was  carried  on  an  infamous  traffic  of  the  domains  and 
dignities  of  the  Church,  granted,  not  to  formerly,  to  the  most 
worthy,  but  to  the  highest  bidder  and  to  the  most  oovetoua 
Siioh  was  the  situation  ci  the  Church  under  the  reign  of 
Henry  IIL,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  at  the  accession  of 
Philip  I.  to  the  tiirone  of  France.  Nicholas  XL  at  this  time 
oecuped  the  pontifical  seat.  He  had  for  counsellor  a  monk, 
irho  was  indignant  at  the  vices  of  the  ecclesiastics,  tiie 
degradation  of  the  Church,  and  the  encroachments  of  tern* 
pond  power  over  spiritual  authority  :  this  odbnk,  tL Is  mtti 
80'  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical  history,  was  Hildebrand.  Ha 
tMolved  to  deprive  princes  and  nobles  of  all  kinds  of  influp 
ence  over  the  clergy,  to  strengthen  the  ecclesiastical  hier* 
arohy,  and  to  raibe  the  pope  above  the  kings  ot  the  earth. 
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hoping  thus  to  make  the  Ohnroh  recorer  its  virtues,  its 
splendour,  and  all  its  power.  Such  a  project  of  universal 
domination,  which  would  be  senseless  in  our  days,  was,  in 
the  time  of  Hildebrand,  a  conception,  of  genius.  This  great 
man  had  consulted  the  spirit  of  his  age.  The  rights  of 
humanitj  were  then  respected  nowhere;  the  people,  op* 
presaed  by  a  thousand  tyrants,  had  then  no  representatiyes^ 
BO  natural  defenders  but  the  clergy  :  most  of  the  members 
of  this  order  issued  from  the  inferior  classes  ;  ecclesiastical 
dignities,  the  tiara  itself,  were  often  the  lot  of  men  of  the 
most  obscure  birth,  and  the  voice  of  the  Church  combating 
temporal  power,  might  be  considered,  in  some  respects,  as 
the  enezgetic  protest  oi  nations  against  their  oppressors; 
There  was  merit  and  greatness^  under  the  feudal  system,  to 
endeavour  to  regenerate  the  world  upon  a  Christian  basis, 
by  giving  it  ior  a  head  and  a  guide  him  who  was  universally 
recognised  as  the  visible  head  oi  Christendom.  The  honour 
<^  Hildebrand  is,  to  have  wished  to  hree  the  spiritual  autho- 
rity of  the  Church  irom  all  temporal  servitude  ;  his  error  is, 
to  have  listened  too  much  to  his  own  ambition,  when  endea- 
voviing  to  render  the  political  government  of  princes  sub* 
servient  to  ecolesiafftical  authority. 

Many  bishops  and  priests  contracted,  by  marrying,  ties 
which  placed  them  in  a  state  of  dependence  upon  princes. 
Nichdas  U.  broke  these  ties ;  he  forbade  the  marriage  of 
priests^  and  puxsoed  concubinary  monks  to  extremity.  The 
emperor,  Henry  IIL,  seconded  these  reforms,  and  thus  con* 
trihnted  to  give  to  spiritual  power  a  strength  that  became 
terrible  to  his  sdocosboib. 

Hildebrand  was  chosen,  in  1073,  by  the  people  and  the 
devgy  of  Some,  as  suoeesscw  to  Pope  Alexander  II.  He  at 
fint  asked,  witii  deference,  his  confirmation  of  the  emperor, 
Henry  lY. ;  and  when  he  had  obtained  it,  he  quickly  dia- 
]^yed,  under  the  name  of  Gregory  YII.,  his  lofty  genius 
and  indomitable  diaraoter.  He  withdrew  the  nomination  of 
the  popes  fnMn  the  influence  of  the  emperors,  by  establish- 
ing the  College  of  Cardinals,  specially  chained  with  the  elec- 
tion of  the  pontifb  ;  be  renewed  the  bull  which  condemned 
the  marriage  ot  priests^  he  iurbade  emperors,  kings,  or  great 
vaaab,  to  bestow  ecdesiaetical  investituTes  upon  bishops ; 
and  at  last  published  the  iamoos  sentences  known  under  the 
name  of  DiuUUue  FtxpcBi,  in  which,  carried  away  by  pride 
beyond  the  bounds  oi  reason  or  of  his  ministry,  he  asserted 
Jiia  rights  to  depose  empexNrs,  to  make  monajfchs  kiss  his 
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feet,  to  judge  without  appeal,  and  to  be  sanctified  by  bis 
ordination. 

Philip  I.,  king  of  France,  and  Henry  lY.,  emperor  oi 
Germany,  at  that  period  were  both  Jeadmg  a  life  full  of  scan- 
dals and  violence.  To  provide  for  their  boundless  wants^ 
they  carried  on,  in  spite  of  the  prohibitions  of  Gregory,  a 
most  shamefdl  traffic  in  benefices  of  the  clergy.  The  angry 
pontiff  threatened  Philip  with  excommunication,  and  abso* 
lutely  pronounced  it  against  the  emperor :  a  furious  war 
immeduitely  ensued  between  the  two  rivals.  It  is  known  in 
histoiy  by  the  name  of  the  War  of  the  Investitures,  because 
in  it  ^e  pope  maintained  his  right  to  forbid  princes  to  give 
investitures  to  bishops,  and  reserved  this  faculty  to  himself 
alone.  In  this  celebrated  war  the  principal  auxiliaries  of 
the  pontiff  were  the  Normans  of  Apulia  and  Sicily,  and  the 
Countess  Matilda,  sovereign  of  Tuscany.  Gregory  VII.  re- 
leased the  subjects  of  Henry  firom  their  oath  of  obedience  : 
the  emperor  was  abandoned  by  them,  and  was  reduced  to 
the  hard  necessity  of  imploring  pardon  of  his  haughty  con- 
queror :  he  presented  himself  as  a  suppliant,  in  the  month 
of  January,  1077,  at  the  castle  of  Ganossa,  the  residence  of 
GnegcT^e  latter  insulted  hia  mirfo^  ««i  before  he 
would  grant  him  absolution,  he  obliged  the  emperor  to  re- 
main in  an  open  court  of  his  palace,  three  days  and  three 
nights,  exposed  to  a  rigorous  cold,  and  standing  barefooted 
in  the  snow.  At  length  he  deigned  to  absolve  him ;  but  so 
many  outrages  disgusted  all  crowned  heads,  and  enraged  the 
partisans  of  the  empire.  Henry  lY.  avenged  himself,  and 
Gregory  YII.  died  in  exile.  The  colossal  edifice  raised  by 
this  pontiff  did  not  die  with  him,  his  successors  consolidated 
it ;  he  had  founded  the  universal  monarchy  of  the  popes 
upon  a  durable  base,  upon  the  reigning  ^rit  of  his  age,  and 
this  domination  did  not  attain  its  highert  period  t^il  a  hun- 
dred years  after  him.  The  crusades  matenally  contributed 
to  the  strengthening  of  it ;  he  conceived  the  plan  of  them, 
but  it  was  not  given  to  him  to  carry  it  into  execution  :  the 
first  of  these  memorable  events  took  plaoe  in  the  nme  of 
Philip  I.  and  under  the  pontificate  of  Urban  II. 

Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land,  held  for  several  oentutieB  by 
the  Mussulmans,  had  been  one  of  the  first  conquests  of  tl^ 
disciples  of  Mahomet,  and  from  that  tim«  the  bondage  of 
this  country  had  been  a  subject  of  indignation  and  grief  to 
the  Christians.  It  was  thought  that  a  particular  virtue  was 
attached  to  the  places  where  Christ  was  bom,  where  he  had 
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undergone  death  for  the  salvation  of  men,  and  where  his 
tomb  was  still  to  be  seen.  The  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem 
was  considered  as  the  most  efficadons  action  for  the  expia- 
tion of  sins,  and  a  great  number  of  pilgrims  repaired  singly 
or  in  bands  to  Palestine,  to  offer  up  prayers  upon  the  tomb 
of  the  Saviour.  Adventurdus  knights,  seeking  out  oi  Europe 
fresh  fields  for  their  exploits,  had  already  gone  to  defy  the 
Mussulmans  ;  but  most  of  them  had  perished :  however, 
some  few  returned  into  Europe,  where  the  accounts  of  their 
dangers  and  their  glorious  feats  of  arms  filled  the  minds  of 
men  with  an  ardent  and  -pious  emulation.  Such  was  the 
public  feeling,  when  an  enthusiast,  known  under  the  name 
of  Peter  the  Hermit,  quitted  the  city  of  Amiens,  his  coun- 
try, to  accomplish  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  The  sight  of 
the  holy  places  excited  his  pious  fervour  to  the  highest 
degree ;  he  returned  into  Europe,  and  instantly  repaired  to 
Italy,  to  exhort  Pope  Urban  II.  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  European  nations,  combined  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  to  rescue  the  holy  places  £rom  the 
hands  of  the  Mussulmans.  He  prevailed  with  the  pontiff, 
and  received  firom  him  letters  for  all  the  Christian  princes, 
with  the  mission  of  stimulating  them  to  this  noble  enter- 
prise. Peter  perambulated  the  West,  inflaming  the  imagi- 
nation of  kings,  nobles,  and  peoples ;  he  spoke  to  them  of 
their  own  salvation,  he  promised  them  heaven  if  they  would 
march  to  Palestine,  and  in  1095,  two  years  after  his  return, 
a  council,  convoked  by  Urban,  was  assembled  at  dermcmt^ 
in  Auvergne.  A  prodigious  number  of  princes,  lords,  nobles, 
and  all  classes  repaired  thither,  and  three  hundred  bishops 
were  present,  presided  over  by  the  pope.  After  having 
regulated  the  afibirs  of  the  Church,  Urban  drew  a  pathetic 
picture  of  the  desolation  of  the  holy  places,  he  expatiated 
with  much  feeling  upon  the  evils  which  the  Christians  of 
Palestine  endured,  and  the  attentive  assembly  brc^e  fcurth 
in  tears  and  sobs :  the  pontiff  then  described  the  audacity 
and  insolence  of  the  enemies  of  Christ,  he  expressed  his  in- 
dignation-at  so  many  outrages,  and  in  an  inspired  tone  cried 
out :  "  Enrol  yowrsdms  imdm'the  ensigns  of  God  ;  goy  $word 
inhtmd,  Wee  true  children  of  I^rmeL,  into  the  land  of  promise  ; 
dUkrge  hoildfy,  and  opening  f^oursehes  a  jnUh  through  the  bat' 
talions  of  the  infidels,  amd  over  ike  f heaps  of  their  sUxin,  do  not 
douU  that  the  cross  wHl  be  victorious  over  the  crescent ;  make 
f^oursdoes  masters  of  those  beofutiful  provinees  which  they  ha/ve 
VMurped,  extirpate  heresy  and  impiety  from  them :  in  a  ioord, 
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Qdst  80  that  ihiUfr  country  thall  only  produce  palms  for  you^  cmd 
that  with  their  epoik  you  may  raise  Tnagnificmt  trophies  to 
the  glory  of  religion  and  of  tfie  French  nation.^  At  these 
words  the  excitement  became  general,  the  auditors  trembled 
with  indignation  and  impatience ;  all  were  eager  to  arm ; 
all  were  anxious  to  set  out :  ^'  March  !  march  ! "  they  cried^ 
"  God  wills  it  I  God  wUls  it  1"  "  Go,  then;'  repUed  the  pon- 
tiff, "go,  brave  ktiiglUs  of  Jesfkks  Christ,  avenge  his  quxurreL ; 
and  sifwe  you  have  cried  all  with  one  voice,  God  wills  it  I  let 
that  be  t/te  uwr-cry  of  yowr  holy  enterprise'^ 

The  distinctiTe  mark  common  to  all  these  warriors  was  a 
-cross  of  red  stuff  worn  upon  the  right  shoulder,  from  which 
the  expedition  took  the  name  oi  crusade.  The  princes  and 
nobles  received  similar  crosses  from  the  hands  of  the  pope ; 
the  people  presented  themselves  in  crowds,  the  cardinals  and 
bishops  distributed  them  to  all,  and  assumed  them  them- 
selves :  to  take  the  cross  was  to  tow  to  make  the  pious  voyage. 
-::>  The  Crusaders  separated  to  prepare  for  theur  departure, 
and  to  communicate  their  pious  ardour  to  others.  The 
general  meeting  was  fixed  for  the  spring  of  the  following 
year.  The  enthusiasm  extended  even  to  the  lowest  classes ; 
•every  one  became  eager  to  merit  salvation  by  escaping  from 
a  miserable  state  of  existence,  a&d  to  experience  a  life  of 
adventures  in  dista&t,  unknown  countries.  An  immense 
number  of  serfs,  labourers,  vagabonds,  women  and  children, 
quickly  assembled ;  their  frantic  impatience  was  blind  to 
ofastaclesy  and  would  brook  no  delay  :  they  set  out  in  two 
baiid%  one  conducted  by  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  the  other 
by  a  knight,  named  Walter  the  Penniless.  Their  furious 
zeal  signsdized  itself  cm  the  way  by  a  massacre  of  Jews ;  they 
•devastated,  for  their  subsistence,  the  countries  they  passed 
through,  roused  all  the  indigenous  populations  against  them 
by  their  conduct,  and  almost  all  perished  with  hunger, 
fisMkigQe,  and  misery,  without  reaching  the  Holy  Land.  But 
the  fijwer  oi.  European  chivalry  had  taken  up  arms  with  the 
<sr(Ms^  and  nobles  impawned  their  estates  to  provide  for  the 
expcoisea  ot  the  enterprisa  They  were  divided  into  threo 
formidable  armies,  the  first  commanded  by  Robert  Courto- 
Heuse^  son  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  the  second  by  Godfirey 
of  Bouillon,  the  hero  of  his  age ;  and  tiie  third  marked  under 
the  banners  of  Raymond,  count  of  St  Giiles.  Godfrey,  whose 
force  consisted  of  ten  thousand  knights  and  seventy  thousand 
lootHBoldiers^  was  proclaimed  commander*in-chief ;  Ins  wamora 
from  France,  Lorraine,  and  Crermany.     Constantinople^ 
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then  goremed  by  the  emperor  Alexius  ComneniUy  ^tm  the 
placed  fixed  upon  for  the  general  meetiDg.  The  emperor 
reoeived  them  with  suspicion  and  dLssatis£EM3tion,  and  hastened 
to  supply  them  with  vessels  to  transport  them  across  the 
Bosphorua^  after  having  artfully  obtained  from  them  an  oath 
of  homage  for  their  iature  conquests;.  The  Crusaders  at  first 
obtained  possession  of  Nice ;  then,  after  sanguinary  conflicts 
and  triumphs,  of  Antiochy  and  at  length  completed  the  great 
object  oi  th^  wishes  in  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  In 
1099  a  Christian  kingdom  was  founded  in  Palestine,  and 
Godir^  of  Bouillon  was  acknowledged  king  of  it  by  the  title 
of  baron  ot  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Feudalism  was  oi^ganijoed 
in  the  East ;  three  great  fiefii  were  created  of  the  crown  of 
Jerusalem :  these  were  the  principalities  of  Antiodi  and 
EdesBB)  and  the  county  of  Tripoli  There  was  a  marquis  of 
Jaffi^  a  prince  of  Galilee,  and  a  baron  of  Sidon ;  and  the  name 
of  Franks  became  in  Asia  the  common  name  for  western 
GhrisUanai  Such  were  the  principal  facts  of  this  first  and  cele- 
Iwated  crusade.  There  only  returned  to  Europe  about  a  tenth 
part  of  those  who  had  quitted  it :  almost  all  the  foot-soldiers 
led,  either  by  battle,  fiunine,  disease,  or  shipwreck. 
Philip  L  took  no  part  in  this  expedition ;  he  associated 
himself  in  none  of  the  great  enterprises  which  signalised  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  and  his  reign  presents  the  historian 
with  little  worthy  of  being  recorded.  In  1072,  the  widow 
of  his  guardian  Baldwin  count  d  Flander%  having  been 
despoiled  by  his  brother  Kobert  the  Frison,  she  had  recourse 
to  Philip;  the  king  took  up  arms  in  her  causey  marched 
against  Eobe^  and  experienced,  befinre  Cassel,  a  shameful 
defeat.  He  maintained  also,  for  twelve  yean^  a  war  against 
William  the  Conqueror :  this  war  was  not  marked  by  any 
memorable  event.  William  corrupted  the  oounseUors  and 
partisans  of  Philip  by  offering  them  the  bait  of  great  domaios 
in  England ;  Philip,  <m  his  side,  promised  proteotian  to  all 
the  malcontent  Kormana^  and  took  the  part  of  Eobert^  eldest 
son  of  William,  when  he  rebelled  against  his  &ther.  Afi;er 
a  trace,  and  during  a  sickness  of  the  duke,  the  king,  langhing 
at  his  extreme  corpulemgr,  asked  at  what  time  he  expected 
to  be  put  to  bed  :  William,  upon  hearing  this  joke^  became 
fiiriously  angry,  and  swore  to  bring  him  more  wax-lights  at 
his  churching  than  would  be  agreeable  to  him.  He  assem- 
bled a  formidable  army,  and  was  preparing  to  invade  the 
territories  of  Philip,  when  he  fell  ill  at  Bouen,  where  he  died» 
in  1087.     Scarcely  was  he  dead,  when  the  nobles  who  sor- 
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rounded  him  aet  off  in  haste  for  their  castles,  his  domestics 
plundered  the  place  of  everything,  even  to  the  bed  he  had 
died  on,  and  left  the  body  of  the  conqueror  upon  the  bare 
floor.  A  poor  knight  found  him  in  this  condition,  and, 
moved  with  pity,  covered  him  with  death-clothes  at  his  own 
expense,  and  prepared  to  have  him  buried.  He  had  pro- 
nounced the  funeral  service,  and  the  body  was  already  in  the 
grave,  when  a  Norman,  named  Anselm,  advanced  and  said : — 
"  This  earth  belongs  to  me,  the  man  whose  praises  you  have 
]ust  pronounced  robbed  me  of  it.  Upon  this  very  spot  was  my 
paternal  mansion  ;  that  man  obtained  possession  of  it  against 
all  justice,  and  without  paying  me  the  value  of  it.  In  the  name 
of  God,  I  forbid  you  to  cover  the  body  of  the  ravisher  with  earth 
that  is  mine."  A  memorable  example  of  the  vanity  of  an  exist- 
ence full  of  grandeur  and  iniquity;  a  striking  and  precundve 
sign  of  the  justice  with  which  he  was  threatened,  on  hra  entrance 
to  another  life,  who  had  founded  his  power  upon  rapine,  and 
upon  the  extermination  and  mourning  of  nationa  This 
William,  conqueror  of  a  great  kingdom,  and  ravisher  of  im- 
mense domains  in  a  foreign  country,  only  obtained  by  pity  a 
grave  in  his  own  native  land :  the  assistants  at  his  funeral 
were  obliged  to  pay  down  the  money  for  it  upon  his  coffin- 
lid.  Not  one  of  his  three  sons  rendered  him  the  last  duties ; 
but  they  immediately  commenced  a  furious  war  for  his  heri- 
tage. WOliam  Rufias  succeeded  him  in  England,  and  after- 
wards got  poflseaaion  of  Normandy,  whilst  Robert  was  fight- 
ing in  Palestine. 

The  death  of  the  redoubtable  William  was  a  great  subject 
of  joy  for  Philip,  and  allowed  him  Insure  and  impunity  to 
continue  his  indolent  and  scandalous  career.  He  had 
espoused  Bertha,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Holland ;  he  grew 
tired  of  her,  and  shut  her  up  in  a  convent ;  then  he  carried 
off  Bertrade,  wife  of  Foulque  le  Bechin,  count  of  Anjou,  and 
married  her.  Pope  Urban  ordered  this  marriage  to  be  dis- 
solved, and  upon  Philip's  refusal,  a  council  held  at  Autun, 
1094,  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication  upon  him« 
Philip  submitted  to  being  from  that  time  deprived  of  the 
external  marks  of  royalty ;  he  was  afflicted  with  painful  in- 
firmities, in  which  he  recognised  the  chaatiaements  of  Qod ; 
and  in  1100  he  associated  his  son  Louis  with  him  on  the 
throne,  and  no  longer  reigned  but  by  name.  A  horrible  fear 
of  hell  got  possession  of  his  mind ;  he  renounced,  firom 
humility,  being  buried  in  the  royal  tomb  of  the  kings,  at  Si. 
Dexaa,  and  died  in  1108,  in  the  habit  of  a  Benedictine  monk. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

BeigDS  of  Louis  VI.  Aod  Lovii  VII.    llOS^-im. 

LOUIS  VI.     //^    Z'-    //  3) 

The  reien  of  Philip  L  and  his  immediate  pi'edeoeasors  had 
been  nothing  but  one  long  anarohy :  neTertheless,  France 
had  not  remained  stationaiy;  towards  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century  it  had  made  great  progress.  The  cities 
were  more  numerous,  more  populous,'  more  industrious ;  the 
dtisens  began  to  obtain  their  freedom,  and.  defended  their 
liberties  with  arms ;  the  French  language  and  French  poetry- 
were  bom;  the  dergy  favoured  with  their  most  earnest 
efforts  the  progress  of  sdentific  and  literary  instruction ;  and 
they  loaded  with  wealth,  and  raised  to  the  highest  dignities, 
all  who  distinguished  thanselves  by  their  attainments ;  but 
they  gave  a  narrow  and  fiJse  directian  to  studies,  whnch  con- 
sisted principally  <tf  idle  and  subtle  discussions  up6n  logic 
and  theology. 

l%e  early  Oapetian  kings  remained  strangers  and  ahnost 
indiffbrent  to  the  progress  of  Fiance  under  Idneir  reign,  and, 
out  of  it,  had  exerdsed  no  pessonal  influence.  Louis  YL, 
named  at  first  r£veUU^  then  le  Groe,  and  afterwards  le 
BaiaUlevWf  understood  the  spirit  of  his  times  better  :  he  was 
the  first  knight  of  his  kingdom,  and  it  was  helm  on  head 
and  lance  in  hand  that  he  sought  and  obtained  the  esteem 
ofall. 

His  states,  almost  confined  to  the  dties  of  Paris,  Orleans, 
Etampes,  Melun,  Oompidgne  and  their  territories,  were 
bounded  on  the  north  by  those  of  Robert  the  Jeroslymitan, 
coxmt  of  Flanders,  and  on  the  east  by  the  states  of  Hugh  L, 
count  of  Champagne.  The  domains  of  Thibaut^  count  of 
Meaux,  of  Chartres,  and  of  Blois,  and  those  of  >  Foulque  V., 
count  of  Anjou  and  Touraine,  pressed  in  upon  this  feeble 
kingdom  of  France,  which  was  surrounded  on  the  west  side 
by  the  vast  possessions  of  Henry  I.,  son  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, king  of  England  and  di^e  of  Normandy.  Louis  had 
*  to  contend,  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  with  lus  powerful 
neighbours,  the  most  formidable  of  whom  was  Henry  I. 
After  a  first  straggle,  without  any  important  result,  for  the 
castle  of  Gisors^  he  embraced,  against  Henry,  the  defence  of 
bis  nephew,  William  Clinton,  son  of  Robert  Courte-Heuse, 
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dispossessed,  as  well  as  his  father,  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy. 
Louis  YL  was  conquered  at  the  battle  of  Brenneville^  fought 
in  1119. 

He  immediately  made  an  appeal  to  the  militias  of  the 
cities  and  the  Church,  and  found  them  disposed  to  second 
him ;  the  bishops  ordered  the  curates  to  arm  their  parishioners^ 
and  these,  led  by  their  pastors,  ranged  themselves  under 
the  royal  standard,  entered  Normandy  with  Louis  YL,  and 
committed  great  rayages.  A  council,  at  which  the  pope, 
Calixtus  II.,  presided,  was  assembled  at  Beims,  with  an  in- 
tention of  putting  an  end  to  this  rdnous  war ;  Louis  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  assembly,  and  exposed  his  griels. 
The  conditions  of  the  peace  were  regulated  by  this  council ; 
and  Henry  was  left  in  possession  of  Nomiandy,  for  which 
his  son  rendered  homage  to  the  king  of  France. 

In  addition  to  this  important  war,  Louis  le  Groe  was 
doomed  to  a  perpetual  struggle  with  the  iK>blas  of  his  king- 
dom, and,  among  others,  with  Thomas  de  Maries,  son  of  £n- 
guenrand  de  Coney.  They  infested  the  roads  of  Orleans  and 
Paris,  like  brigands,  pillaged  the  viUageSyand  robbed  travelling 
traders.  The  king,  by  force  of  arms,  reduced  many  of  thrai 
to  obedience,  or,  at  least,  diminished  their  means  of  doing 
wrong,  and  procured  public  safety  in  his  states ;  but  such 
was  then  the  weakness  of  a  king  of  Franoe,  that  Philip  I. 
had  during  the  whole  of  his  life  vainly  attempted  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  towm*  of  the  Sieur  de  Montlhery,  at 
six  leagues  from  the  capital  This  noble  was  gtiilty  of  open 
brigandage,  and  was  generally  feared :  Louis  le  Oros  con- 
quered him  in  his  stronghold,  and,  by  exchange,  united  thia 
lordship  with  his  own  dominions. 

The  king  associated  his  eldest  son  Philip  with  him  in  the 
throne.  This  young  prince  gave  brilliant  hopes  :  he  perished, 
however,  by  accident,  and  the  king  substituted  for  him  his 
second  son  Louis,  sumamed  the  Toung.  He  afterwards 
continued  an  unsuccessful  war  against  Henry  L  till  the 
death  of  that  prince,  in  1135.  A  sanguinaiy  contest  for  the 
succession  of  the  English  monarchy  was  carried  on  between 
Stephen  of  Boulogne,  his  nephew,  and  his  daughter  Matilda, 
widow  of  the  emperor  Henry  Y.,  and  wife,  by  a  second 
marriage,  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  count  of  Anjou,  thf 
source  of  the  celebrated  house  of  Plantagenet,  which  reigned 
so  long  over  England.  William  X.,  the  powerful  duke  of 
Aquitaine  and  count  of  Poitou,  supported  the  pretensions  of 
G<K)f[rey,  and,  with  him,  laid  Normandy  waste  with  fire  and 
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Bword  :  both  left  the  ootintry  loaded  with  the  maledictions  of 
the  people.  William,  penetrated  with  remorse,  undertook  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  James  of  Compostello,  in  Spain, 
and  offered  his  daughter  Eleanor  to  Loois  TIL  This  alliance 
promised  to  double  the  domains  of  the  king,  who  hastened 
to  conclude  it :  he  sent  hi*}  son  with  a  brilliant  train  into 
Aqmtaine,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  between  two 
fiinerfd  pomps,  that  of  William  X.,  who  died  on  his  pil- 
grimage, and  that  of  Louis  le  Gros^  which  took  plaoe  in  the 
same  year,  1137. 

We  may  perceive  in  this  reign,  particularly  alter  the 
battle  of  Brenneyille,  an  appearance  of  an  alliance  between 
the  king  and  the  Church,  and  the  king  and  the  commonalty 
of  the  kingdom.  The  support  of  the  king  was  necessary  for 
the  Church,  and  for  the  nascent  municipalities  in  the  struggle 
against  the  oppression  of  the  feudal  nobility ;  it  is  to  this 
community  of  interests  that  the  kings  of  France  owed,  in  a 
great  degree,  at  first,  the  conservation  of  their  crown,  and 
afterwards  their  preponderance  and  their  oonquest&  The 
sanction  given  by  Louis  YI.  to  the  enfranchisement  of  several 
communes  illustrated  his  reign  ;  nevertheless,  he  only  legiti- 
mated accomplished  revolutions  ;  he  never  exerted  himself  so 
&r  as  to  redeem  vassals  from  the  obedience  due  to  their 
lords  :  he  aknoet  always  sanctioned,  for  a  pecuniary  compen- 
sation, anrangements  or  treaties  of  peace  entered  into  by  the 
nobles  and  the  dtisens ;  he  was  neither  the  founder  of  the 
liberties  oi  the  people,  nor  the  enemy  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Bobility.  An  illustrious  man,  Abbot  Suger,  at  this  period 
acquired  a  great  reputation  as  a  statesman  of  political  ability, 
and  as  a  proiound  scholar  ;  he  obtained,  by  n^erit  alone,  the 
abbacy  of  St.  Denis,  the  sanctuary  of  the  first  patron  of  the 
kingdom.  "MorUjoie  tt  St.  Denis**  was  for  ages  the  battle-cry 
of  the  French  ;  the  banner  under  which  the  vassals  of  the 
abbey  fought  became  the  national  standard.  Louis  le  Gros 
and  his  successors  went  devoutly  to  take  it  from  the  altar 
when  they  set  out  on  an  expedition,  and  brought  it  back 
with  great  pomp  at  the  end  of  the  war :  it  was  called  the 
crifiammey  because  the  staff  was  covered  with  gold,  and  the 
outward  edge  of  the  stuff  of  the  flag  was  cut  in  the  shape  of 
flames.  •  - 

The  schools  of  Paris  acquired  great  celebrity  during  this 
reign.  It  was  the  epoch  of  the  famous  quarrels  between  the 
phSosophical  sects  of  the  realists  and  the  naniMUilists,  The 
first  admitted  no  reality  but  in  that  which  they  termed 
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umvertals^  that  is  to  say,  general  ideai,  eolkethe  beings^  and 
attached  themaelves  to  the  Platonic  philosophy  ;  the  second 
saw  in  universals  nothing  but  words,  names,  simple  abstrac- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  chose  Aristotle  as  their  leader.  These 
two  sects  had  for  chiefs  men  of  great  renown.  Bosoelin  of 
Oompi^gne  maintained  with  great  reputation,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  doctrine  of  the  Tiominals,  whilst  lus  realist 
adversary.  William  de  Champeaux,  directed  the  school  of  the 
cloister  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris.  At  this  time  appeared 
the  Breton  Abelard,  as  celebrated  by  his  imfortunate  love 
for  Heloise  as  by  his  knowledge  and  his  immortal  genius. 
A  profound  logician,  without  a  rival  in  dialectics,  and  of 
wonderful  eloquence,  Abelard  shone  in  the  highest  rank 
among  the  nomiruUiets,  His  prodigious  success  in  philosophy 
did  not  at  all  shake  his  religious  and  Christian  £uth  ;  but  he 
was  desirous  of  submitting  the  Catholic  dogma  to  analysis, 
and  strengthening  it  by  reason.  His  principles  on  vaiious 
points  of  theology,  among  others,  vk'pon  Jree  iviU,  appeared  to 
be  opposed  to  the  decisions  of  the  councils,  and  he  was  con- 
demned, in  the  first  instance,  by  the  Council  of  Soissons,  for 
having  taught  without  the  previous  approbation  of  the  pope 
and  the  Church*  Abelard  returned  to  the  solitary  Lmdes 
of  Champagne,  where  he  built  with  his  own  hands  an  (Mratory 
of  stubble  and  reeds,  which  afterwards  became  the  cele- 
brated abbey  of  the  Paraclete.  His  disciples,  among  whom 
was  the  illustrious  Arnold  of  Brescia,  discovered  his  retreat ; 
they  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts ;  they  braved  the  austeri- 
ties of  the  desert  to  follow  their  master,  to  hear  his  word,  to 
pray  and  meditate  with  him.  Persecuted,  oondenmed  afresh, 
Abelard  sought  a  more  secure  retreat  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
GildaS)  in  Brittany  ;  then,  all  at  once,  braving  his  enemies, 
he  reappeared  with  greater  splendour  than  ever  at  Paris, 
whither  his  reputaticm  attracted  an  immense  number  of 
students  from  all  parts  of  Europe ;  his  books  flew  from 
hand  to  hand,  his  doctrines  were  spread  from  the  capital  to 
the  extremities  of  the  kingdom,  his  glory  was  at  its  height, 
when  a  redoubtable  antagonist  struck  him  down  with  the  thun- 
ders of  the  irritated  Church.  This  man  was  St  Bernard,  the 
founder  of  the  celebrated  abbey  of  ClairDaux  ;  an  illustrious 
enthusiast,  who  carried  monkish  austerities  to  the  most  un- 
heard-of rigour,  living  a  life  rather  ecstatic  than  terrestrial, 
bearing  in  a  weak  frame,  extenuated  by  vigils  and  abstinence, 
an  incomparable  vigour  ot  soid  ;  supporting  his  words  and 
acts  with  an  authority  derived  from  a  conviction  of  a  holy 
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mission  and  a  sapematuial  ixispiration ;  no  man,  in  anage 
when  the  faith  of  nations  was  so  strong  and  their  reason  so 
weak,  exercised  more  influence  over  his  oontemporarie& 
The  pope,  the  emperor,  Idngs^  hishops,  peoples^  all  bowed  to 
the  authority  of  his  genius :  at  one  time  he  extinguished 
a  schism,  or  drew  up,  in  the  depths  of  his  cell,  the  constitu- 
tkm  of  a  religious  order ;  at  another,  directing  at  will  the 
swords  of  kings,  he  ordered  their  armies  to  the  east  or  the 
SQath,  aooording  to  the  interests  of  the  CSiurch.  His  word, 
it  was  said,  wcu  as  a  law  of  fire  u^icft  issued  from  his  mouthy 
and  nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  miraculous  cures  that 
accompanied  his  footstepa  This  prodigious  man  taxed  with 
pride  every  attempt  of  reason  to  fathom  mysteries;  he 
became  vic^ently  irritated  with  Abelard  for  explaining  inex- 
plicable dogmas,  and  cried  out  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul : 
**  They  aire  ssanking  to  the  very  enti'aUs  the  secrets  of  God,'' 
A  new  council  was  assembled  at  Sens,  and  the  two  great 
rivals  appeared  there  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  the  nobles, 
and  the  bishops ;  but  Abelard,  doubtless  foreseeing  that  the 
discussion  would  not  be  firee,  declined  the  solemn  debate,  and 
referred  the  matter  to  the  jpo^ :  he  was  condemned  to 
seclusion  in  a  convent  to  the  end  of  his  days.  Then,  bowing 
his  head,  he  confessed,  himself  conquered,  and  concealed  his 
existence  in  the  monastery  of  Cluny ;  he  terminated  it  in 
1142,  in  a  priory  near  Chalons,  where  he  died  reconciled 
with  St  Bernard.  He  had  a  more  powerful  adversary  than 
even  thia  great  man  to  contend  with.  Abelard  struggled, 
during  the  whole  of  his  life,  against  the  dominant  spirit  ci 
his  age^  which  regarded  as  a  culpable  insurrection  every  effort 
of  human  reason  that  was  not  authorized  by  the  Church. 
The  genius  which  animated  him  survived  him ;  but  several 
centimes  passed  away  before  a  part  ,of  Europe  ventured  to 
proclaim  and  admit  the  great  principle  of  which  Abelard 
was  unable  to  procure  the  triumph — liberty  of  examination 
and  discussion  in  matters  of  conscience  and  faitL 

LOUIS  VII.     //  7/  -^  //  f  J 

Louis  YII.,  called  le  Jeune,  announced  on  ascending  the 
throne  a  character  as  warlike  as  that  of  his  &ther.  He  sup- 
ported Geoffirey  Plantagenet  against  his  competitor  Stephen, 
and  assisted  him  in  conquering  Normandy,  for  which  Greofirey 
paid  him  homage.  England  was  left  to  Stephen,  with  his 
recognition  of  his  concurrent  as  heir  to  his  crown.  Louis 
restrained  within  the  limits  of  their  duties  both  the  noble9 
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and  ihd  ckrgy :  lie  opposed  the  nmiirpatidns  of  Pop^  Inno- 
cent II.,  and  i^fosed  to  acknowledge  the  arcbbiidiop  of 
Bourgea>  elected  by  that  pontiff,  -who  thereupon  placed  imder 
an  intetdict  eyery  plaoe  at  which  the  monarch  should  reside. 
LoniB  VII.  was  the  fou)*th  Oapetian  king  thns  struck  by  the 
thunders  of  the  Chwroh.  No  family  had  shown  more  defer- 
ence towards  the  court  of  Borne,  and  none  had  been  treated 
with  more  rigour. 

The  most  memorable  event  of  this  reign  was  the  second 
erosftdc,  preached  with  immense  success  by  St.  Bernard, 
abbot  of  Clairvaux,  and  commanded  by  the  king  in  person. 
Louis  fiancied  he  had  a  great  crime  to  expiate  :  in  a  war  wil^ 
Thibaut,  count  of  Champagne,  his  soldiers  had  set  fire  to  the 
church  of  Vitry,  and  thirteen  hundred  persons  periAed  in 
the  flames.  Terrified  at  this  disaster,  he  demanded  absolu*- 
tion  of  the  pope,  and  only  obtained  it  of  Celestlne  II.,  the 
successor  of  Innooent.  This  was  not  enottgh  to  restore  ctdm 
to  his  conscience.  £dessa,  in  Palestine,  had  yielded  to  the 
arms  of  the  sultan  Zinghi ;  nothing  was  talked  of  in 
Christendom  but  the  fell  of  this  famous  city,  and  of  the  mas- 
socre  of  its  inhabitanl^  ;  and  "from  all  parts  arose  cries  of  fory 
and  vengmnce.  France  was  first  tt)nsed  by  the  Toice  of 
St.  Bernard,  and  communicated  the  movement  to  Europe. 
IjouIs  YII.  assumed  the  cross ;  he  asked  permission  to  set 
out,  of  Suger,  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  from  whom  he  held 
Yexin  in  fief,  and  received  the  orifiamme  ftam  his  hands. 
He  confided  the  regency  of  his  kingdom  to  this  great  and 
good  man,  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  constrained  to 
sanction  the  expedition,  and  set  forward  at  the  head  of  a 
hundred  thousami  French.  Here  ended  his  reputation  as  a 
king  or  a  knight.  Conrad,  emperor  of  GJermany,  had  pre- 
ceded him  with  an  army  quite  as  formidable.  Gxieek  guides 
betrayed  him  in  Asia  SGnor,  and  his  troops  were  E^rprised 
and  destroyed  in  the  defiles  of  Lycaonia:  Louis  VH. 
gathered  together  the  wrecks  of  this  army,  but  lost  more 
than  half  of  his  own  in  the  mountains  of  Laodicea.  He  in 
vain  attempted  numerous  enterprises;  every  one  of  them  was 
marked  with  fkilure :  at  length  the  whole  expedition  of 
Louis  VII.  was  resolved,  as  &r  as  the  king  was  concerned, 
into  a  devout  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Here- 
turned  into  Europe  with  the  crusade  princes,  bringing  back 
only  a  few  soldiers — his  entire  army  was  annihilated.  In  all 
these  surprising,  and,  to  its,  unaccountable  enterprises,  such 
Was  the  case ;  amidst  perils  of  sea,  and  imprisonment  from 
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enemies  md  rbnAs,  toaay  of  the  leaden  got  back  to  Europe ; 
but  wotofoelf  taij  of  the  oommoii  or  f oot-sdidiers  ever  regained 
their  liomeB. 

*^e  dsploimble  rceolt  of  this  emsade  depriyed  Lotiia  of 
all  his  popularity  ;  his  (Character  even  appeared  weakened  by 
it,  and  from  that  time  he  exhibited  more  of  the  monk  than 
the  kmg.  Qaeen  Eleanor,  a  high-^spirited  woman^  who  had 
aocompaaiied  him  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  had  there  added  to 
his  disoomfiyrts  by  the  freedom  of  her  coadtict,  became  indig- 
naat  at  hk  inereasing  imbedlity ;  cftte  despised  him,  and 
proeored  a  dissohilion  of  their  marriage  tmder  the  pretext 
of  relationship.  SQie  soon  after  gave  her  hand  to  Henry 
Plantagmert,  hear' of  the  sceptre  of  'Englasid,  and  brought 
with  her,  as  dowry,  Aquitaine,  of  which  this  fatal  divorce 
deprived  France.  Lotos  VIT.  tremblingly  beheld  half  of 
Ins  slates  pass  over  to  his  rival,  and  in  vain  tried  every  means 
to  create  «n  obstacle  to  this  marriage.  Hie  new  husband  dt 
Steanor  sonsoeeded  Stephen  on  the  English  throne,  and 
l^ecame  the  oeftelrrated  Henry  II.  He  subdued  Ireland, 
threatened  Seotlaad,  and  was  also  the  most  redoubtable  and 
powerM  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  conrtinent,  as  possessor  of 
Anjou,  Maine,  'Pouraine,  Poitou,  Aquiiaine,  and  Normandy. 
He  at  first  treated  Loins  with  much  consideration,  and 
usHed  his  eon,  seven  years  of  ttge,  with  the  daughter  of 
Louis,  still  in  the  cradle.  War  broke  out  on  the  subject  of 
the  dowry  of  tdus  princess,  and,  all  at  once,  Louis  met  wreh  a 
powerful  amxitieiy  in  the  Englii^  clergy,  roused  against 
Henry  II.  by  lihe  Ikmous  Thomas  It  Bedcet^  archbishop  of 
Csnterbury.  This  prelate,  at  first  a  coartiet,  then  chancellor 
of  the  kin^  of  E^gkcnd,  and  designated  by  him,  as  his  crea-;- 
tore,  to  occupy  the  highest  episcopal  seat  of  his  kingdom, 
maroely  found  himseif  safely  placed  thereon  than  he  forgdt 
his  obligations  towards  Henry,  and  abandoned  the  pleasureis 
of  the  court  for  the  austere  duties  which  he  regarded  as  ill- 
separablefrom  hisnewsrluation.  He  took  in  hand  that  ^hich 
Gregory  VII.  had  niamtained  to  the  period  of  his  deatlt, — 
spiritual  authority  against  temporal  authority ;  and  white 
Pope  Alexander  III.  was  contending  with  great  difficulty 
against  the  cmti-^pope  Victor,  and  the  powerful  Prederifck  'Baj*- 
barossa,  emperor  of  Germany,  Becket  constituted  Hitngelf,  hn 
the  West,  the  most  intrepid  champion  of  the  Church,  of  \^hjdi 
Henry  II.,  by  the  edict  of  Okrendon,  had  violated  the  privi- 
leges, in  suppressing  ecclesiastical  tribunals  and  Btfiifit  ^ 
dirffy.     These  privileges  gave  rise  to  great*  abuses,  aAd 
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secured  impnmiy  to  many  of  tlie  goilt j  ;  but  such  were  the 
barbarous  ignorance  and  odious  venality  of  the  public  tri- 
bunals of  the  twelfth  century,  that  the  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction alone  inspired  any  confidence  in  the  people,  and  the 
least  heavy  yoke  was  still  that  of  the  Church.  Becket,  pur- 
sued by  the  resoatment  of  Henry  II.,  took  reftige  in  Fnuioe, 
where  Louis  welcomed  him  with  great  £Ekvour,  and  the  war 
between  the  two  kings  was  carried  on  in  the  most  disastrous 
manner  for  their  people.  Thomas  Ik  Becket  returned  into 
England,  and  the  exasperated  Heniy  one  day  exclaimed,  in 
a  transport  of  rage,  "  Will  none  of  the  cowards  I  support 
deliver  me  from  this  priest  9 "  These  words  were  hewrd  ; 
and  ibur  knights,  devoted  to  the  king,  assassinated  Becket  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar. 

A  cry  of  malediction  inmiediately  arose  from  the  whole 
Church  against  the  homicide  monarch,  and  the  canonized 
prelate  became  more  fsktai  to  Heniy  II.  after  his  death  than 
he  had  been  during  his  life.  Every  one  withdrew  with  hor- 
lor  from  the  king,  who,  to  appease  public  ckmour,  submitted 
to  a  himiiliating  penance.  The  most  redoubtable  prince  of 
Christendom  was  seen  imploring  pardon,  fieusting  and  bare- 
footed, during  forty-eight  hours,  in  the  cathedral  in  whioh  the 
murder  had  been  committed,  and  submitting  to  be  beaten 
with  rods,  by  the  clergy,  the  monks,  and  the  choristeis  of  that 
church. 

Henry  IL  enjoyed  no  happiness  afterwards;  his  wife 
Eleanor,  irritated  by  his  infidelities,  excited  his  three  sons  to 
revolt,  and,  according  to  the  shameful  custom  <^  the  times^ 
Louis  YII.  supported  them  in  their  impions  war.  They 
paid  homage  to  him  for  Normandy,  Aquitaine,  and  Brittany, 
but  were  conquered  by  their  father  :  the  two  kings  becune 
reconciled.  Louis  YII.  caused  his  son  Philip  Augustus  to 
be  crowned,  and  performed  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of 
St  Thomas  il  Becket :  he  at  length  die(^  leaving  the  repiH 
tation  of  a  devout  king,  full  of  respect  for  the  holy  orders^ 
and  of  mildness  towards  his  subjects,  but  entirely  destitute 
of  greatness  or  political  ability.  He  lived  too  Icmg  for  his 
own  glory  or  the  prosperity  of  France^  which  lost  in. the 
second  half  of  his  reign  the  provinces  acquired  in  the  first 
part  by  his  marriage,  and  which  were  only  definitively  reco- 
vered after  ages  of  confiicts  and  disasters. 

During  the  reign  of  this  king,  Frederick  Barbarossa  com- 
menced a  furious  contest  with  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  which, 
ior  a  long  time^  inundated  Italy  with  blood,  and  weakened 
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the  imperial  power  by  increasiDg  the  influenoe  of  the  80V»* 
lesgn  pontics.  This  ttunous  war  is  known  in  history  as  the 
war  c^  the  Gnelphs  and  the  GhibelineB;  the  latter  were 
supported  by  the  emperor,  the  former  were  of  the  pope's 
parfy^  and  fovight  for  the  independence  of  the  Lombard 
cities.  The  popes  ^len  contended  for  the  liberty  of  the 
peoples  agamat  the  despotism  <A  kings  and  of  the  feadal 
anstocracy* 


CHAPTER  lY. 
Bmgos  of  PluBp  Avgutiu,  and  of  Lonia  Till.    117»-*12M. 

PHILIP  IL     //f  ^—   JZ2*  3 

Whek  Philip  IL,  samamed  Angustos,  monnted  the  throne, 
the  territory  of  which  France  is  at  present  formed  was  held 
almost  entirely  of  powexfdl  monaichs.  Most  of  the  prcH 
rinces^  at  first  independent,  had  recognised  the  sozerainty  of 
a  monarch  ;  those  <Kf  the  west  in  a  gpreat  measure  obeyed 
the  king  of  Enghmd ;  those  of  the  east,  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  those  of  the  north,  the  king  of  France ;  Pro- 
vence and  a  part  of  Languedoc,  were  fiefs  of  the  king  of 
Arragon.  Fh^ip  saw  all  these  rival  crowns  eclipsed  by  his 
own,  and  it  was  his  glory  to  have  been  the  first  of  his  race 
who  csnsed  his  influence  to  be  felt  irom  the  Beheld  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  from  the  Rhine  to  the  ocean.  Great 
events  marked  the  course  of  his  reign  :  these  were  the  third 
and  fourth  cmsades ;  the  sudden  increase  of  the  monarchical 
power  by  the  confisoalion  of  the  continental  provinees  of  the 
king  of  England,  and  the  destruction  of  the;  Albigeois,  or 
heretioB  of  Lai^edoc  and  Provence. 

Before  the  age  ef  fifteen  years,  this  king  signalized  his 
accession  to  the  throne  fay  a  frightfdl  persecution  of  the 
Jews;,  whom  he  plundered  and  drove  fxom  his  kingdom ;  he 
proved  stall  more  evuel  to  a  seet  of  heretics  oaUttd  Faterinef 
whom  he  condemned  to  the  flames.  iKaspkemers  found  in 
him  a  pitiless  judges  tlM  rich  were  tbrced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
twenty  golden  sous ;  the  poor  weoe  cast  into'  the  river.  A 
series  of  battles  and  n^gotiatipns  with  the  great  vassak  of 
the  crown  occupied  the  early  years  of  this  ieign.  Fhflip 
married  the  daughter  of  the  count  of  fenders,  and  obtained 
by  this  marriage  ^e  city  of  Amiens  and  the  barrier  of  the 
Somme,  so  important  to  the  defence  of  his  states,  to  whidi 
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hm  aftenrards  tMlded  ihe  citdes  of  Maad  sad  Toms ;  he  «&« 
hibited  hiB  skilful  policy  by  employiag  cuipablB  means  m 
fomentoBg  civil  wan  among  his  ne^faiboamy  and  bj  exdtinig^' 
till  the  death  of  Heniy  II.,  the  sons  of  that  monaick  ta 
Tebel  against  their  ftbther.  Henry  died  of  grie^  at  Cbinonty. 
after  having  signed  a  buTniliftting  treaty  mth  Philip  Augoa^ 
tns  and  Mb  son  Eadwrdy  afnd  loami  tbe  tevoh  of  Jokn,  his 
third  son.  Eichai*d  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Eag* 
land,  and  merited  by  his  rash,  impetuous  valour,  the  surname 
of  Coeur-de-Lion. 

The  kingdom  of  Jetrusalem  at  this  period  experienced 
great  disasters.  Yielding  to  the  effects  of  the  climate  and 
the  maniiefs  of  the  East,  the  Chnsiians  redddng  thane  had 
the  appeaiunce  of  a  degenerated  race.  Most  of  their  leaders 
had  bTnght  their  misffrtnnea  «pon  themselves  by  bebevii^f 
tibuemselveo  exempt  horn,  keeping  fiuth;  with  anfidels,  forget- 
ting, or  rather  being  ignorant,  that  the  best  proof  ol  the  snpe^ 
Tiority  of  a  religion  consiats  in  r»qpeet  lor  virtue  and  trutiL 
€kiy  of  Lumgnan  was  then  king  of  Jemoalmi,  a«id  SaladiB, 
anmamed  the  great,  ruled  over  the  Saaacena  in  Egypt  aad 
Syria.  Chxiatian  Europe  waa  meved  a  third  time;  bob 
before  the  arnval  of  the  Crusaden  m  the  East,  Lusignan  had 
aUowed  himself  to  be  oonquored,  Saladin  had  gained  tlie 
oefebrated  battle  of  Tibenas,  and  Jeroaalem  and  its  king 
had  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  conqueror.  This  terrihie 
news  filled  (SiriBtendom  with  eonstesmation  and  jnounniiig ;  a 
formidable  expedition  was  prepared ;  the  thzee  greatest  sove- 
reignsof  Europe— -Erederiok  Barbarosaa,  empererof  Germany, 
Bichard,  king  of  England^  and  Philip,  king  of  Fra«ctt,N.-4eok 
the  croes^  and  eadli  led  a  nizmerouB  anny  into  Pdleatine. 
The  effects  respoudfid  but  very  ill  to  such  great  preparatiewi  t 
Frederick,  before  reachmg  the  Holy  Land»  waa  dnowned  in 
eros£ttig  the  river  Sele^  near  Seleuda.;  Philip  and  Biohard 
quarrelled  at  the  siege  of  St.  Jean  d'Aore ;  the  first  wem 
jealous  of  the  amaTsing  ezpkiffcs  of  his  rival ;  the  second  was 
indignant  and  angary  at  the  snqperiority  whicli  Philip  afieoted 
tor\mds  him  as  his  suzerain  krd,  ,and  enduised  very  iuk^ 
patieatly  the  feudal  yoke.  Thb  kiiqg  of  France  retmrned  to 
has  kingdom,  leaving  part  of  his  anny  under  tihe  orders  oi 
Bidiazd,  and  swearing,  on  quitting  hun,  net  to  uadertaka 
aiaything  against  him,  but  to  defend  his  akates  aa  if  thegr 
w«re  his  own.  Biobard  pursued  his  lieioic  easeer  in  Palee- 
tine ;  he  gained  brilliant  but  fimitless  viel»rie%  and  iatig^ied 
the  OnWBdega^  who^  murmurang  and  diaBatkfiedat  their  long 
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ulNieiiQe  itom  their  Iioibm^  s.%  length  fi»cttd  hn  to  quit  the 
Holy  Land.  Sakdin  ofie?ed  tba  Ohnstofuia  peaoefal  poaw»* 
flion  of  the  plaixis  of  Jttdea»  aaid  the  liberty  of  ooming  as 
pilgrimB  io  JenisaleHi :  Biohavd  trsated  with  him  o&  theai 
^Pilif.in<i^i^  and  embarked  lor  Europe*  He  landed  in  Austria^ 
upon  the  temtones  of  Duke  Leopold,  his  mortal  enemy,  who 
gaire  him  up  to  the  emperor  Heniy  YL,  whose  hatred 
Bichard  had  excited :  Henry  impneoned  him  closely  in  the 
caatie  of  Dieissteini  and  immediately  informed  the  king  of 
1*181100  of  the  cironmatanee. 

Philip  had  retained  to  hia  dommiona  full  of  animosity 
against  the  king  of  England.  His  first  eare  had  been  to  ad^ 
<lresa  the  pope,  in  order  to  be  freed  from  the  oath  he  had 
taken :  upon  the  refisal  of  the  penAifi^  and  afber  learning  the 
captivity  of  his  rival,  Philip,  impatient  to  violate  his  ^th, 
looked  ahowt  !<»  aome  pious  eoaapeaflation  for  his  breach  of 
&ith.  Before  he  attacked  the  skates  of  his  brother  in  arms^ 
he  eaused  eighty  Jews  to  be  oast  into  tiie  flames  beforehis 
eys%  and)  flattering  himself  he  had  thus  compounded  with 
Heanwny  he  then  began  the  war.  Bu^ard  was,  at  the  same 
time,  hetMg^d  by  his  bsothes  Jolm,  who  aaised  upon  part  of 
Us  states^  and^  in  eon^imotiom  with  Philip,  eiffiurea  enormous 
snms  to  the  esoqpevor  1x>  detahs  the  Englirfi  monarch  priaoner. 
B«l  the  captivity  of  thia  psione,  the  hMo  of  the  crosade, 
excited  the  indignation  of  all  Eorope,  and  the  expresaon  of 
pnUio  fcsiing  eonsttainfid  Henry  VL  to  restore  him  to 
Uhecty ;  bat  net  without  ejiacting  sBormosa  menfioes.  He 
rsqoived  of  him,  in  a  diet  of  the  empire,  homsge  as  to  his 
woxaaiDf  and  rdeased  him  after  ruining  him  by  the  exorbi- 
taut  ransMs  he  iisited  upon  Biehard  returned  unex- 
pectedly to  hie  dominions,  quickly  nednoed  his  brother  to  sab- 
miwioni  and  avenged  himsetf  on  Philip  by  allying  himself 
vilh  the  pernnsiAil  counto  hia  eaamies.  The  war  was  canned 
«ai  by  Iheise  two  rivals  with  vanons  soecess ;  they  at  length 
8igBed.a  trooe  for  five  yesra^  aiid  Bidiard  was  ■hovtly  after* 
wands  killed  at  ihe  siege  of  the  petfy  iertress  of  Ghaki»* 
COiabiol^  in  Poiton  (1199).  .  -^ 

Mm,  Henry  II.'a  last  sen,  seiud  the  crown  of  Kngland,  ^\ 
end  Philip,  in  oppoaition  to  him,  supported  the  jnst  pretei>- 
■ens  ci  his  nephew,  Azihur  ef  Brittany :  this  young  pnnee 
piMmised  Philip  homage  fi»r  all  his  peisessiona  in  Pranee»and 
jfdsMed  NoEmMidy  to  him.  A  eangmnesy  war  ensued,  in 
whieh  Arthur  and  his  knights  were  taken  psisoness  by  King 
Jidtt#  and  died  afiwiiWMtpd     It  is  said  diet  his  misie  re- 
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paired  by  night  to  the  castle  of  Booen,  where  he  held  him 
captiTe,  and  after  having  in  vain,  eudeavomed,  by  promiaes 
and  threats,  to  indnce  him  to  give  np  his  daima,  he  plunged 
his  sword  into  him,  fastened  a  heavy  stone  to  his  body,  and, 
with  his  own  hands,  precipitated  it  into  the  river.  This 
frightful  crime  excited  universal  indignation,  and  its  chastise* 
ment  proved  beneficial  to  France.  It  produced  a  measure 
which  was  serviceable  to  the  interests  <Mf  the  crown,  as  well 
by  its  immediate  result^  as  by  the  idea  it  gave  of  the  power 
of  the  French  monarch,  and  of  the  dependence  of  his  great 
vaasak.  John,  long  of  England,  vassal  of  the  crown,  was 
cited  by  Philip,  his  suzerain,  before  his  peers,  to  answer, 
among  other  principal  accusations,  for  the  murder  of  his 
nephew  Arthur.  He  did  not  dispute  the  jurisdiction,  but 
dreading  the  sentence  of  the  tribunal,  he  did  not  appear : 
the  court  of  peers  condemned  him  to  death  as  contumadous; 
Normandy,  and  all  the  lands  he  held  in  fief  of  France, 
were  declared  confiscated,  and  acquired  by  the  king,  as  re* 
verting  to  the  crown«  This  reunion  did  not^  however,  take 
place  without  numerous  conflicts  and  a  horrible  effdsion  of 
blood.  In  this  war  John  was  his  own  principal  enemy.  His 
cruelties,  exactions^  and  avarice  disgusted  and  nmaed  his 
people  against  him ;  he  attacked  the  deigy  in  their  property, 
and  was  consequently  excommunicated;  and  Pope  Inno- 
cent III.  offered  his  states  to  Philip,  who  collected  an  army 
and  meditated  a  descent  upon  England.  John,  alarmed  at 
the  threatened  storm,  became  as  humble  to  the  Ohurch  as  he 
had  been  insolent ;  he  submitted  to  the  pope^  and  paid  him 
homage  for  his  crown.  Philip  then  max«hed  against  him  in 
virtue  of  the  pontifical  sentence ;  but  the  baseness  of  John 
had  changed  iite  views  o£  the  Holy  8ee^  they  had  been  fi>r 
Philip,  but  they  were  now  in  favour  of  the  king  of  England. 
Pandulph,  the  legate  of  the  Eoman  ponti£^  went  into  Fhmoe^ 
and  forbade  Philip  to  oross  the  sea ;  then,  to  cahn  his  iadig* 
nation,  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  county  of  Flanders, 
as  a  rich  prey  promised  to  his  army,  which  would  be  quite 
compensated  for  their  disappointment  by  the  plunder  of  so 
many  opulent  cities:  Flanders  was  to  pay  for  England. 
This  advice  was  followed :  ancient  bickerings  and  grief 
divided  Fenand,  count  of  this  province,  and  Philip ;  the 
king  was  deteimdned  to  obtain  satisfiaetion.  Fenand  hastened 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  John,  king  of  England,  and  with 
his  relation,  Otho  of  Germany.  The  French  army  met  that 
of  the  enemy  between  lille  and  Toumai ;  and  a  great  battle 
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waB  fought  8^  the  Bridge  of  Bouvines.  The  emperor  and 
the  king  of  France  commanded  in  person,  and  the  latter 
gained  a  brilliant  victory.  live  ooimts,  among  whom  was 
Ferrand  of  Flanders,  fell  into  his  hands.  The  communes  of 
fifteen  French  cities  sent  their  militias  to  this  battle,  and 
they  rivalled  the  knights  in  their  exploits  and  glory.  Philip 
was  received  in  Paris  amidst  the  acclamations  of  his  people, 
and  the  glorious  battle  of  Bouvines,  in  which  he  vanquished 
three  sovereigns,  greatly  raised  the  consideration  and  renown 
of  the  Capetian  dynasty  in  the  eyes  of  Borope. 

John  had  never  contemplated,  when  laying  his  kingdom 
at  the  foot  of  the  Church,  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  his  criminal 
passions.  He  rendered  himself  so  odious  and  contemptible, 
that  his  barons  formed  a  league  against  him,  and  forced  him, 
arms  in  hand,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1215,  to  sign  the  charter 
which  became  the  basis  of  the  liberties  of  the  English  nation, 
and  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  great  charter  of 
England.  The  king,  byit^  engaged  not  to  despoil -widows 
and  minors  confided  to  his  guardianship,  never  to  levy  taxes 
without  the  consent  of  the  Great  Council,  and  never  to  im- 
priscm,  mutilate,  or  condemn  to  death  freeholders,  merchants, 
or  peasants,  without  the  sentence  of  twelve  of  their  peers. 
These  clauses  appeared  intolerable  to  the  despotic  king,  and 
he  only  swore  to  the  observance  of  them,  in  the  hope  of 
being  released  by  the  pope ;  which,  in  fact,  he  soon  was ;  and 
the  barons  then  offered  the  crown  to  Louis  of  France,  son  of 
Philip  Augustus.  This  prince,  in  spite  of  the  wish  of  his 
fiither  and  the  prohibition  of  the  pope,  whose  legate  excom- 
municated him,  passed  over  into  England^  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  open  arms  by  the  barons,  and  took  possession  of 
part  of  the  kingdom :  but  at  this  critical  period  John  died, 
and  his  partisans  immediately  proclaimed  his  son  Henry  king. 
The  l^glish  people  embraced  the  cause  of  this  child,  partly 
from  habitual  feelings  towards  the  descendant  of  their  kings, 
but  more  from  their  dislike  and  dread  of  a  foreign  yoke ;  and 
Louis,  abandoned  by  those  who  had  invited  him  over,  re- 
tamed  into  France,  after  having  contributed  to  the  estab- 
lishment o£  the  liberties  of  England  upon  more  solid  bases. 

Philip  Ai^stus  experienced,  in  excommunication,  the 
eomraoQ  fate  of  almost  all  his  race.  It  was  inflicted  upon 
him  in  consequence  ef  his  third  marriage  with  Agnes  de 
Meran,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  second  wife,  Ingeberga  of 
Denmark*  He  endeavoured  to  resist,  but  all  his  possessions 
were  struck  by  the  interdict ;  the  people  of  his  states  were 
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not  aUowed  to  marry,  to  conunmucate,  or  to  bur/  tlieir  doad ; 
thej  were  seized  with  terrcur,  and  the  king,  ija  the  end,  was 
forced  to  submit^  much  more  from  necessity  than  eithM' 
scruple  concerning  the  offence  or  respect  for  his  judge. 

A  fourth  crusade  took  place  during  this  reign.  It  waa 
preached  by  the  enthusiast,  Foulque  of  Neuilly.  The  pow- 
erful counts  of  Flandei's  and  Chwnpagne  set  the  ezampk 
and  were  crossed ;  they  were  followed  by  the  Pampiex^  the 
Montmorencys,  the  fiunous  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  a  crowd 
of  nobles  from  the  north  of  France^  to  whom  the  Yenetiana 
supplied  fifiry  galleys  for  the  transporting  of  the  army.  The 
marquis  of  Montferrat  and  the  count  of  Flanders  were  the 
ostensible  leaders  of  this  expedition,  but  which  wsis,  in  reality, 
directed  by  the  old  blind  doge  Dandolo.  Under  the  pre^ 
text  of  obtaining  the  price  of  tli#ir  transporlv  he  lod  the 
crusaders  to  the  conquest  of  ZQra>  the  capital  of  T)la1mataa> 
of  which  he  took  possession  in  tho  name  of  the  Venetian  re- 
public ;  then,  availing  liimself  of  a  civil  war  which  desolated 
the  Byzantine  empire,  and  of  the  promisea  of  a  young  Greek 
prince,  who  came  to  the  camp  of  the  crusaders  and  implored 
their  aid  to  re-establish  his  £a,ther,  Isaac  Comaenus,  on  the 
throne,  Dandolo  pointed  out  Constantinople  to  them  as  a 
rich  prey,  easy  to  be  seized,  and  induced  them  to  commence 
the  crusade  by  that  conquest.  In  vain  the  pope  threw  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  this  adventurous  expeditkm ;  in  vain  a 
great  number  of  the  crusaders  sepaarated  themselves  &om  the 
main  body  and  went  directly  to  Palestine,  Dandolo  led  the 
army  upon  Constantinople,  which  diluted  with  Y^aice  the 
empire  of  the  sea.  The  crusaders  took  this  iamoua  oapiiktal 
twice ;  and  the  second  time^  the  imperial  family  of  By^wn- 
tium  was  deposed  by  them,  the  «ii^ire  shaied  amo«g  then, 
divided  into  £e&,  and  Baldwin,  oount  of  Fhmdens  deosended 
&om  Charlemagne,  waa  elected  emperof  of  Constantiiiop)a> 
The  Yenetians  required,  aa  their  part,  three  of  the  eighli 
quarters  of  the  city,  and  obtained,  besides^  most  of  the  islanda 
and  the  sea-board  of  the  empire ;  the  marqiois  of  Montferrat 
had  the  kingdom  of  Thessalooica ;  tho  Moxea  became  a  pria^ 
cipality,  and  the  territory  of  Atbeas  a  feudal  duebj. 

Whatever  was  the  importance  of  this  great  events  that 
which  most  deeply  agitated  Europe  during  the  reign  of 
Philip  Augustus,  was  the  war  of  the  Albigeois,  or  the  onir 
aade  undertaken  against  the  sectaries  of  the  souih.  These 
were  found  in  great  numbers  in  Provenoe,  Qatal<mia9  attd 
particularly  m  I^mguedoc^  oountiea  that  ware  then  all  fiefii 
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of  ,tiie  orown  of  Anagoo.  The  inhabitants  of  theie  pcoTiiicea 
were  indostrioiu,  ingeniousi  addicted  to  commerce,  to  the 
art8>  and  to  poetry ;  their  numerous  and  flourishing  oitiea 
wece  governed  by  oonsuls,  vith  forms  very  closely  approach- 
iag  to  republicaa.  All  at  once  this  beautiful  region  was 
gjiven  up  to  the  furies  of  Diuiaticism,  its  cities  were  ruined,  its 
avts  and  its  commerce  destroyed,  and  its  language  degraded 
back  into  barbarism.  The  preaching  of  the  first  religious 
reform  gave  birth  to  the  devastation  of  these  rich  countries. 
The  deigy  were  not  there  distinguished  as  in  France  and  the 
northemproviaoes,  by  their  e.rdour  togatherknowledgethem- 
sdves,  and  to  spread  it  among  the  people ;  they  signalised 
themselves  by  great  disorders,  and  every  day  sunk  into 
deqi^er  contempt.  The  need  of  reibrm  had  been  long  ielt  by 
tfa»  Provencal  pofwdataon^  and  sevei^l  active  reformers  had 
already  aj^peared;  iar  s^ome  time  associations  had  been 
fonned,  whose  aom  ^«s  to  purify  the  morals  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  Chmrch  ;  these  weve  the  Paterin%  the  Catharine  and 
the  Poor  of  Lyons,  and  most  of  them  had  obtained  the 
aanction  of  the  popes,  who  considered  th^m  as  so  many 
orders  oi  monks,  fit  to  ronse  and  keep  aHve  public  fervour. 
But  the  Informs  which  were  operated  extended  gradually, 
dognuis  evesi  wore  attacked,  priests  were  insulted  by  the 
pa6^4e^  and  the  domain  ft  of  the  chuich  w«e  inivaded,  Suoh 
was  the  state  of  thio^  wIuni  the  famous  Innocent  UL,  at 
the  age  of  thirty^giio^  aseended  the  pontifical  throne^  in 
1193 ;  he  brought  to  it  tkr  talents  of  an  ambitious  men, 
and  the  en^Bgies  ot  a  violent  and  inflexible  charaoterk  This 
pontiifl^  who  domiiaated  ov«r  Europe,  by  means  of  indul- 
gences and  exooBfununicafeiaiuv  watched  for  and  punished 
ewrj  fisee  exercise  oi  thought  in  religious  matters ;  he  was 
the  fixet  to  be  sensible  cf  all  that  the  firaedom  of  mind, 
whieh  abneady  degenerated  into  xeivolt,  announced  that  was 
seriiras  and  menacing  to  the  chmn^  of  Home ;  he  observed 
with,  inquietude  and  anger  the  new  tendency  of  men's  minds 
in  Provence  aiid  Leoguedoc^  and  at  once  prosdnbed  the 
leformeva^  the  most  nnmeiow  of  whom,  and  who  gave  their 
name  to  eU  the  otherS)  weore  called  Yaudois  or  Albigeoia 
Some  asncng  them  wese  Mamc^ieansi  that  is  to  say,  they 
admitted  the  tmo  principles ;  bat  the  bulk  of  them,  kno¥n[i 
TUkier  the  name  o£  Yaudois  or  Albigeois,  professed  doctrines 
differing  but  vesy  little  ficom  those  which,  three  centuries 
later,  wese  poeaehed  by  Xiuthej:.  They  denied  transubstan* 
tiatkm  in  i£e  gaarammtof  the  Boobanst^  rejected  confeesion, 
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and  the  sacraments  of  confirmation  and  marriage;  and  taxed 
the  worship  of  images  with  idolatry.  The  principal  ^Mnises 
of  reform  were  Toulouse,  Beziers.  and  Carcassonne ;  Toulouse 
in  particular,  a  vast,  powerful,  and  industrious  city,  and  which 
had  as  count,  Raymond  YI.,  the  richest  prince  in  Christen- 
dom ;  his  nephew,  Raymond  Boger,  a  young  man  full  of 
ardour  and  courage,  was  viscount  of  Beziers :  both  of  them 
held  their  fiefs  of  the  crown  of  Arragon,  and,  without 
breaking  with  Rome,  they  had  &voured  the  new  doctrinaries. 
Innocent  III.,  impatient  to  stifle  the  here^,  at  once  sent 
inquisitors  into  the  province  of  Narbonne,  where  they  we^ 
badly  received  :  the  legate,  Cardinal  Peter  Castelnau,  suo- 
ceeded  them  ;  he  excommunicated  Raymond,  who,  terrified 
by  the  menaces  of  the  Roman  pontifi^,  was  forced  to  submit, 
and  aUow  the  persecutions.  A  gentleman,  a  vassal  of  the 
count,  indignant  at  the  humiliations  of  his  suzerain,  and  at 
the- ferocity  of  the  legate,  assassinated  the  latter;  and  by  this 
murder  furnished  an  excuse  for  the  pope  to  order  a  crusade 
to  be  preached  against  the  states  of  Raymond  VI.  and  his 
nephew.  The  monks  of  Citeaux  seconded  the  vengeance  of 
Innocent ;  they  offered  -ample  indulgences  to  all  who  would 
bear  arms  for  forty  days  against  the  sectaries.  These  indul- 
gences promised  to  efface  all  sins  committed  since  the  birth 
of  the  crusaders,  however  enormous,  or  however  numerous 
they  might  be.  A  multitude  of  English,  French,  and  Qer> 
mans,  eager  to  gain  heaven  at  so  little  expense,  flocked  to 
the  standard  of  the  pontiff  The  immense  preparations  of 
the  crusaders  struck  Raymond  with  terror ;  weakened  by 
age,  and  in  no  Condition  to  ofler  a  vigorous  resistance,  he 
submitted,  and  repaired  to  the  abbot  of  Citeaux,  the  pope's 
new  legate.  The  abbot  allowed  him  to  be  reconciled  to  ^e 
ChurcL^  upon  the  hard  conditions  of  flagellating  himself 
with  rods  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  leading  the  columns  of  his 
enemies  to  the  very  centre  of  his  states^  and  yielding  up  to 
them  his  best  and  strongest  castles.  The  young  count  of 
Beziers,  the  nephew  of  Raymond,  indignant  at  the  pusil- 
lanimous conduct  of  his  nncle,  declared  war  against  him,  and 
determined  to  bury  himself  and  his  knights  under  the  ruins 
of  his  Strong  places,  iiather  than  submit  to  such  degnida* 
tion.  The  crusaders  precipitated  themselves  in  a  mass  upon 
his  states,  seized  his  castles,  burnt  all  the  men  they  found  in 
them,  violated  the  women,  and  massacred  the  children.  They 
next  threatened'^  Beziers^  and  carried  it  by  storm :  a  pro* 
digious  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  ooun- 
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tiy  iiad  takea  refuge  mtbin  the  iralls  of  that  city ;  the 
kgate^  upon  being  consulted  by  the  conquering  knights  upon 
the  fate  of  these  unfortunate  people,  a  part  of  whom  only 
were  heretioSy  pronounced  these  execrable  and  never-to-be- 
foxgotten  words  :  ^^  KUlthem  aU  I  kill  thewk  all  /  Gad  mil 
dMngmah  and  take  eaireof  Jim  aum  /  "  A  frightful  massa- 
cre followed  this  reply,  and  the  dty  was  reduced  to  ashe& 
The  army  of  the  crusaders  then  advanced  upon  CSarcassonne, 
bnt  were  repulsed  with  loss  by  the  viscount  of  Beziers. 
This  young  hero  went  to  the  legate  to  treat  for  peace,  but 
was  arrested  with  three  hundred  of  his  knights,  notwith- 
standing a  safeH^nduct,  in  virtue  of  the  maxim  "  thai  no  one 
%$  Innmd  to  keep  faith  with  heretica  or  infiddB^  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Carcassonne  evacuated  the  city  by  subterranean  pas- 
sages^ unknown  to  the  crusaders  \  four  hundred  and  fifty  of 
them  were,  however,  taken,  and  hung  or  burnt :  the  cru- 
saders themselves,  sated  with  horrors,  and  loaded  with  plun- 
der, wished  to  retire  at  the  end  of  their  forty  daya  The 
legate  made  useless  efforts  to  detain  them,  and  gave  up  the 
whole  of  the  conquered  countxy  to  the  ferocious  Simon  de 
Montfort^  together  with  the  unfortunate  viscount  of  Beziers^ 
who  was  poisoned. 

One  part  only  of  the  Albigeois  had  been  subdued  and  de- 
stroyed by  this  first  cmaade :  the  states  of  the  count  of 
Toulouse  still  remained  untouohed,  and  it  was  against  these 
that  the  monks  oi  Citeanx  preached  fresh  crusades  through- 
out Europe,  in  the  £[^owing  years.  In  vain  the  unfortunate 
SaynKKud  endeavoured  to  avert  the  storm ;  the  council  of 
St.  Gilles  imposed  in£Eunous  conditions  upon  him,  insisting 
npon  his  delivering  up  to  the  stake  and  l^e  pile  all  whom 
theftiasts  should  denounce.  Old  Eaymond  them  remem- 
beced  his  heroic  nephew  and  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
slaughtered  men  whose  blood  cried  for  vengeance ;  his  indig- 
nation revived  his  virtue,  and  he  prepared  iot  war  to  the 
death.  The  crusaders  arrived  from  all  parts  j  Simon  de 
Mont£Nrt  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  signalized  him- 
self by  frightful  cruelties :  immense  piles  were  prepared,  the 
kigate  and  Foulquet,  bishop  of  Toulouse,  fed  them  with  sus- 
pected Catholics  as  weU  as  with  heretics,  and,  according  to 
the  expression  of  the  writers  of  the  day,  hwrn^  them  tdth  cm 
«ft^«to  >b^.  The  fetal  battle  of  Muret,  fought  in  1213, 
aasored  the  triumi^  of  the  clergy  :  Don  Pedro,  king  of 
Arragon,  perished,  the  Albigeois  were  cqoquered,  and  this 
defeat  was  the  mortal  blow  to  their  cause. 
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The  offncfOLmng  executioners,  ttfter  tiMir  ^ctKHfy^  quMrvelled 
over  their  spoils,  and  made  ymt  upon  eaeii  oilier ;  tke  peo{^ 
onee  more  took  courage,  and  Toulouse  was  again  in  arms ; 
but  Montfort  made  himself  master  of  it  bj  a  horrible  piooe 
of  treachery,  devised  and  executed  by  Bishop  Foulmat: 
the  latter  proposed  to  all  the  inhabitants,  in  the  name  of  the 
God  of  peace,  to  go  forth  to  meet  De  Mevrtfort ;  lihiA  atrodovs 
<x>mmander  received  them  at  the  head  of  his  kn^hts^  and 
fnade  prieon&rs  of  aU,  The  war  continued  with  various 
success  :  at  length  the  whole  of  Languedoc  rose  as  one  man, 
and  Montfort  was  lolled  before  Toulocne,  which  he  was  be- 
sieging. Count  Itoyinond  was  once  more  recalled,  and  entered 
the  city  amidst  '^e  acdaaxiations  of  hie  people ;  bat  he 
shortly  after  died,  and  the  priests  rsfij^ed  his  body  sepuUsars. 
His  coffin  remained  for  many  years  exposed  ootfiide  the  door 
of  a  church.  His  toleration  was  his  principal  crime  in  the 
eyes  of  his  persecutors  ;  but  a  great  part  of  his  misfortuneB 
must  be  attributed  to  the  weakness  of  his  character.  Such 
were  the  most  remarkable  evMits  of  the  war  against  the 
Albigeois ;  but  this  was  by  no  meam  the  end  of  the  troublee 
of  this  fine  country.  The  clergy  would  have  wished,  if  pofr- 
sible,  to  annihilate  the  very  soil  which  had  produced'  the 
reformers :  the  popes  caused  ^^esh  cnisades  to  be  preached 
against  Raymond  YII.,  son  ftnd  sftooessor  of  old  Count  Ray- 
mond, and  frightful  cakmsties  were  again  inflicted  upon 
these  peoples.  Their  cities  were  deeAroyed,  their  country 
was  Isiad  waste,  and  at  length,  after  twenty-two  years  ok 
atrocities,  when  the  beautt^  language,  the  arts,  smA  the 
industry,  of  these  provinces  had  dssappeared  wtth  the  refor- 
mation, the  executioners  became  weaary  of  their  odious  woik^ 
and  the  war  terminated  under  the  :followiQg  reign,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  France.  Raymond  YII.  yielded  to  this 
country  a  part  of  his  states  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1S^29. 

PhiHp  Augus(;us  took  no  active  part  in  this  war  of  exter- 
mination. He,  on  the  contnuy,  sought  to  repair  the  disns^ 
ters  of  it.  Whilst  ^E^naticism  was  deluging  the  southern 
countries  with  blood,  he  extended  his  states  and  rendered 
them  flourishing.  The  national  assemblies  were  fallen  into 
desuetude ;  Philip  called  together  his  principal  barons,  t^ 
form  his  council  and  sanction  his  decrees. 

He  conquered  Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou,  Tooraine,  and 
Poitou  fi*om  the  king  of  England,  Pieardy  and  Auvd^gne 
from  the  counts  who  were  in  possession  of  IJiem,  and  further 
reunited  Artois  to  his  crown  by  a  marriage  with  Isabelia  of 
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Hadnsnlt.  l%Me  aoqfuiations  iirere  As  mvoh  tile  findt  of  his 
pofiqy  08  of  bis  iralottr.  He  ttiada  ius  greab  vaanls  bow 
belbre  him,  wsd,  l^  his  Tictorie%  obtamed  over  them  the 
saperiarity  idiidb.  ^wtm  aooovded  to  him  hf  pnUk  opitiioxi  in 
r^i  of  Jus  rojal  title.  The  oitatioii  of  £iBg  John  to  his 
tribfanal,  md  the  eentence  pixmonnoed  sgainst  him,  were 
mortel  blowe  to  the  H^idal  amtoGEaey ;  and  the  eqiuHfafinm 
d  the  pow6Ts  was  brukon. 

Philip  Augustus  employed  ail  his  life  in  wars,  treaties, 
nAanatiota,  laws  conoeming  property,  fiefs,  the  duties  of 
Taasab  axxd  the  ri/f^ttB  of  lovds ;  ke  was  the  first  to  introduce 
a  regtdar  order  in  Idiese  nwitets,  wiiioh  had,  till  his  time, 
been  abandoned  to  all  the  caprioas  of  arbitration.  The 
ndlitnry  art  owed  seane  progmss  to  htat,  soldiers  xeooiTBd 
v^olar  pay ;  and  to  definiy  tibis  he  estabblished  the  first  per* 
maneni  taxes.  He  eqmpped  three  mavitune  armaments^  and 
was,  in  &ct>  the  pvinoipal  founder  of  the  feudal  monarchy. 
He  obtained  the  respect  of  sovereigns  and  their  peoples^  and 
was  the  first  among  the  kings  of  his  race  to  show  any  energy 
when  Ymder  the  cSspleasore  of  the  Holy  See ;  but  his  dia* 
pates  with  Borne  did  not  rendo:  him  nnjnst  towards  the 
Chnrch,  it  being  he  who  attached  to  it  the  privileges  of  the 
UniversUy,  This,  in  its  origin,  was  the  name  given  to  a 
meeting  of  men  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  sciences ;  most 
ef  its  members  being  ecdesJastica  The  university  afterwards 
oonq>iked  all  the  studentet,  who  were  divided,  aooording  to 
to  their  country,  into  several  sections,  entitled  SeoUanB  of 
Frcmee,  £n^hmd,  N^mmjkndy,  and  F^omdy.  Paris  then  wit- 
nessed the  instiitution  of  a  number  of  ooUeges,  many  of 
which  acquired  great  eelebrity.  All  the  sdiools  were  placed 
vnderthe  antho&ityof  the  provost  of  Parifl>  and  Philip  Angus* 
tus  confirmed  a  bull  of  Pope  Oelestine  IIL,  by  whidi  the 
scholars  were  exempted  from  the  civil,  and  placed  within  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  The  umversity  advanced  mpidly 
under  the  double  patronage  of  the  Holy  See  and  royalty ;  it 
was  alone  possessed  of  the  right  to  confer  the  grades  of  badbe* 
kr,  Ucentiatey  and  doctor  in  the  various  £EM9ukies  of  letters  and 
the  sciences,  and  although  these  franchises  and  privileges 
weore  often  the  source  of  great  disorders,  the  university 
aoquiied  a  high  reputation,  and  became  one  of  the  powerful 
bodies  of  the  state.  By  fer  the  greater  number  of  the 
students  th^i  devoted  themselves  to  the  priesthood :  the 
Gbardi  of  Fnmce,  «t  this  period,  sought  with  incredible 
erudition  and  patience  for   the    scattered  monuments  of 
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ancient  literatorOy  and  k^t  tip  a  oonatant  rtniggle  against 
barbarism  and  ignorance.  Philip  well  understood  the  great 
object  of  the  nascent  nniversity ;  he  enooaraged  its  stadiea 
with  all  his  power,  and  was  desiioos  that  the  abode  of  those 
who  gave  themselves  up  to  them,  should  become  an  inviolable 
aefylum.  Bo  many  cares  for  an  object  of  general  interest 
did  not  divert  his  attention  firom  details  of  secondary  import* 
ance.  Paris,  in  particular,  owed  several  useful  changes  to 
him.  All  the  streets  of  that  capital  were  till  that  time,  in 
rainy  weath^,  nothing  but  infectious  channels  of  mud  uid 
filth ;  the  chief  of  thirai  were,  by  his  order,  paved  and  em- 
bellished. Philip  enlarged  the  dty,  inclosed  it  within  a 
belt  of  waUs,  constructed  markets,  and  snnounded  the 
cemetery  of  the  Innocents  with  cloisters ;  he  built  a  palace 
by  the  dde  of  the  great  tower  of  the  Louvre,  and  caused  the 
cathedral,  which  had  been  begun  before  his  time,  to  be  con- 
tinued. By  his  institutions  and  conquests,  he  fully  merited 
and  obtained  the  esteem  of  his  contemporaries,  and  died  at 
Nantes,  in  1223,  after  a  reign  of  forty-three  years^  leaving  a 
moderate  portion  of  his  immense  treasures  to  the  priests  and 
crusaders,  and  bestowing  upon  the  poor  much  more  consider- 
able gifts. 

LOUIS  VIII.      /  Z  Z   ^  "    ^  ^  ^  V 

Louis  VllL,  son  of  Philip  Augustus,  only  reigned  three 
years  :  this  prince  was^  on  the  female  side,  descended  from 
Charlemagne,  and  appeared,  in  his  person,  to  unite  the  rights* 
of  the  Oarlovingian  and  the  Capetian  houses ;  he  had^  in  his 
fitther^s  lifetime,  been  acknowledged  king  of  England  by  the 
barons  opposed  to  King  John,  but  was  abandoned  by  his 
partisans,  and  forced  to  quit  that  country.  He  took  Poitou 
from  the  English,  and  in  concert  with  Simon  de  Montfort, 
commanded  the  second  crusade  against  the  Albigeois.  He 
only  signalized  his  reign  by  this  last  expedition,  which  he 
undertook  in  order  to  complete  the  subjection  of  this  unfor« 
tunate  population  :  all  the  principal  cities  opened  their  gates 
to  him,  and  he  was  marching  against  Toulouse,  when  an 
epidemic  fever  attacked  his  army.  He  died  at  Montpensier, 
struck  by  this  &tal  malady,  or,  aocording  to  some  accounts, 
poisoned  by'Count  Thibaut  of  Champagne,  who  was  passion- 

*  By  tills  link  of  the  great  ehain,  Queen  ViotoriA  may  clum  Oharie- 
inagne  is  one  of  her  aooeston,  Edwwd  II.  having  married  IsabeUa  of 
France. — TroaM* 
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aMy  in  ldv«  ^v^ttl^  itl»  ^^'  SUai^lie  of  CMtilH^  ivMlA 
Louis  Yllt.  l^ia'wido^^  ivMh-fivo  ^hlldMli'iofaft^ttd«lj^ttg^ 
The  eldest  ot  itib  B6]i8ifC0S«.>Ij4!mk> 

ti'><if'i  'If*  "'  i       ''  '        '\l 

jCHiuKTBR:  V.  . 

Reign  pf  {.ojais  IX.,  called  Swnt  LouU.  '  1226-^270.         "  1 

LomsT  IX./ jttdtl;^  r^V^^  *ti*flei»'th^  nam*'  «tf  gynt  L«td«J 
ivras  only  eleteh  gears' old  st  thedelith  tf  bis  Mh^r^and  tUs^ 
regency  of  th^  Idngdom  was  disputed  by  Queen  l^aiiiche/lrii 
mother,  «ttd  Siis  uiicle  Fbilip  Ew^pd,  cmml  of  Philip  Attgus1ft4 
andAgiie0Hler'Memi>,'^(»9etiiiir«n^eth«i€hviTeU  hid  reftrs«d 
to  leeogidsa  A  gVettd  ttuhib^r  of  tiOUefa  8Upji«rted  il^ 
preteAaions  {if-  Fh£p,  Attd  ^BeAxf  IIL  <of  "Ebgbhd  d^amd 
himself  their  heted  ;  tot  the  d^otedlie8sk)f'llie  pow^dtM 
Thibaut,  eoont  ctf  Ohampfigne,  secured  the  iM}Vfn]ftftge'to''the 
queen-mothiar;  €uid  determined'  a  ipart  of  •h'er  opponents  te 
submit.-  BltiQ(;be  po.^^j«edf  a  gt^eat,  lofty,  and  OhHsiliML 
spirit ;  she*  gave  exoeilent:  masters  tD<  her  ehildren,*  atfit 
brought  thetn  up  carefully  in  t^  fear  of  (Jod.  l  « My  sduj'^ 
said  she  to  the  yotmg  Mng,  ^^  you  \cntm  how  defty  you  are  i(s 
me;  and  yet  I  ^ould  i«ther  See  yon  dead  at  my  feet,  thatl 
that  you  should  be  guilty  of  a  mortal  sin."  This  pi«(cib 
queen  also  possessid  great  pt^itioal' talents,  and  restraiueS 
with  firmnesci  ^e  ntal<$ontent  nobles,  who  had  endeavoured 
to  oppose  the  Oo¥onat^n'  of  her  -son  j  suvprisel!  by  theit 
troops,  she  cail^  to^  her  aid  the  dtieefis  of'  Baris,  who  tastAi 
in  anns  to  hef  deli^ehunce.  It  was  Blanche  who  enabled 
Franee  to  dimv^  advantage  ^otti  ^«  horrible  wars  of  the 
Albigeois.  The  treaty  of  Paria,  ^signed  in  1M9,  secured  a 
greatpart  of  the«tatesof  Count  BaymondViLio  the  crown  ] 
the  possession  of  liower  Languedoc  was  secured  to  Fmnce: 
Toulouflo  leoei^ed  a  Etenoh  garrison;  thai  eii^  and  its 
county  weve  the  dowiy  brom^t  by  Jane,  daughter  of  Bay^ 
mond,  to  the  tiiird  son  ef  Blanche.  This  queen'  afterwards 
enforced  the  obedienee  of'  the  dukes  of  Brittaby  and  Btift^ 
gundy,  in  spite  of  the  support  adbrded  by  Henry  III. ;  and 
a  truce,  which  terminated  th&s  dvil  wsj*,  was  signed  at  Saint 
Aubin  du  Cormier,  batween  her,  the  barons;  and  her  broth^ 
in-law.  .  .    ..    :  .        •    • 

Louis  TX.  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  married  Marguerite 
of  Plovenoe,  who  was  only  thirteen*     Queen  Blanche  s^pa- 
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aster  of  that  prinoeaB,  a  i&m  jroaoi  after,  narried  the  king  of 
Bk^^and,  and  Henry  IIL  thus  became  the  brother-in-law  of 
Lonis  IX.  The  picture  preeoatod  bj  France  from  the  treaty 
of  Saint  Aubin  dn  Ckmnier  to  the  majority  of  the  king,  is 
that  of  a  general  peace ;  but  Louis  IX.  had  soon  to  contend 
with  the  great  vassals  and  nobles,  upon  whom  Philip 
Angostns,  his  giandfather,  had  already  inflicted  some  heavy 
Uow&  The  oooHts  de  la  Marohfy  of  Voix  and  Toohmse, 
joined  with  Henry  IIL,  who  crosMd  the  ssa  with  an  amy, 
attd  daiaied  the  pixyvineas  taken  from  John  Ijdklaad.  The 
Btiglish  and  their  allies  were  eonqiieied  by  Lode  at  the 
hndge  of  TaiUaboiug,  and  aftemwcds  before  the  city  of 
Baintes,  which  he  united  to  the  crown  with  a  part  of 
Baintonge,  fay  the  treaty  of  Bordeanz.  The  revolted  nobles 
•abmitted,  and  Henry  retomed  to  fiigknd. 

At  this  pmod  the  whole  East  trembled  si  the  expectation 
ef  afrarfrdcataatroidie.  The  Mogol  Tartan  were  in  motion, 
Md  their  innnmeiable  hordes  issoing  from  upper  Asi%  ex- 
terminated everything  in  their  pasNge.  Their  van  invaded 
the  Holy  Land,  and  gained  a  bloody  vietory  over  the 
Ohristians  and  Mussolmuuia^  whom  tenor  had  nnited ;  five 
hundred  Templars  were  left  upon  the  fMd  of  battle,  and 
Jerusalem  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  teoeious  eonqfierorsi 
ihdnt  Louis  was  mckand  ^parently  dying  when  the  account 
of  this  diasater  arrived  in  Ikurope.  As  seen  as  he  frit  himsdf 
better,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  all,  he  eommanded  that 
the  red  cross  i^uld  be  affixed  to  Ins  bod  and  to  his  dothe^ 
and  he  made  a  solemn  vow  to  go  and  fig^  for  the  tomb  of 
Ohrist.  Hb  mother  and  the  priests  themselves  supplicated 
him  to  renounce  this  frtal  design,  but  it  was  in  vain ;  and 
scaroely  was  he  convalescent^  than  he  called  his  mother  and 
the  bishop  of  Fans  to  his  bedside,  and  said  to  them  >-« 
"  Since  you  believe  that  I  was  not  in  n^  senses  when  I  pro- 
nounced my  vows,  there  is  my  crosi^  whi^  I  tear  from  qpr 
shoulders^  I  give  it  you  back  agah& ;  but  now  you  must  be 
aware  that  laminthefnllposKssion^tf  myfrcnlties;  restore 
my  cross  to  me  then ;  for  Hie  who  knows  all  things,  knows 
also,  that  not  one  monMl  of  food  shall  enter  my  mouth,  until 
I  have  been  again  marked  with  his  sign  1 "  ''It  is  the  hand 
of  God  r  cried  all  who  were  present;  ''let  His  will  be 
dene!" 

The  religious  enthusiasm  of  Louis  g«ew  with  his  yeao^ 
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Mid  doiMMMtod  in  his  mind  ^irar  dl  othtr  mmtkm^M^  Ikh 
in  fait  wiieeienoe  and  noi  in  Us  intermits  4liAiw»mnifc«Mi^ 
ftr  tiM  nio4iv*  «f  all  Us  acttant :  ha  umtod  an  anligfalMad 
taaaon  to  » lander,  pore^  and  ganataas  hMit ;  fant  liift  ardml 
fiuth  wna  too  often  blind :  a  Hike  aoraple  on  faia  part  aattnd 
the  giaataat  mitfiwiiineik  Detomiiwd  to  lead  an  ann^  to 
tfao  Hofy  I^d»  Iio  felt  tha*  n  gioat  part  of  the  aalatf  U 
that  mnaj  aunt  depend  npon  tfaa  rauta  he  abouki  oImmmw  ibr 
it ;  tfaa  aoBt  aasj  being  that  ef .  Sifliljs  n  aoantrj  aahjeotad 
to  EEodafiok  IL  Bot  Uiia  empsnr  had  boan  eKoommnnl^ 
oated  by  the  pope,  his  implaoaUe  enamx  i  <^  Lons,  afttr 
ntefesB  efforts  to  gat  him  absolved,  vaa  afinad  to  stcy  in  ^le 
states  <^  a  rapsoSated  nMNUHroh,  and  rssolted  to  diiaat  Us 
oonrsa  towards  Kgjpt  hf  0)rpr«%  instead  of  going  into 
S3rTia  fay  the  way  oi  Bkilj :  this  psoas  eivor  psofad  the 
destrncUon  of  his  snteirpiise.  AAmt  having  v^pilated  all 
the  affidxs  of  his  states^  and  eomniiited  the  segenoy  to  the 
hands  of  his  mother,  Lama  aammed  the  staff  and  serip  of  a 
pilgrim,  with  the  enflamm%  9t  St.  Danism  and  kit  Paris  on 
the  ISih  of  June,  1248,  to  embark  at  Aigasa-Mortes,  a  oity 
he  had  founded  at  gieat  eapen— » in  order  to  have  a  port 
upon  the  Mediterranean. 

The  king  sqjommed  for  a  year  at  Nsoosia,  the  oi^fntal  <d 
the  isle  of  Oypms,  and  then  srt  oat  for  Ijgypt  When 
arriyed  within  si^t  of  Damietta,  he  leaped  swovd  in  hand 
into  the  sea  at  the  head  of  hia  knights,  repulsed  the  enemy, 
and  took  poomssMut  of  that  strong  city  and  ils  immense 
resoaross. 

It  then  besame  important  to  masoh  to  Osiro^  and  sabdoe 
Egypt  by  a  rapid  inTSSum ;  but  the  rising  of  the  Kile 
akcmed  the  kii^,  and  he  remained  five  monAfas  inaotive  in 
Damietta.  He  at  length  leA  that  ptooe,  and  armed,  without 
having  taken  due  preeaations,  near  Manaomrak  The  Torks 
anrrounded  him  on  a  burning  plain,  and  lannched  npon  hii 
camp  and  his  machines,  flaming  pitch,  known  nndet  the 
name  of  the  Greek  fire.  Lonis,  in  this  desperate  sitoaiion, 
determined  to  make  a  violent  e^rt,  and  gave  the  signal  for 
battle.  The  count  of  Artoi%  lus  brother,  rushed  on  impra- 
dttitly  towards  Manfwwirah,  and  sorprised  the  city ;  bat  he 
was  qoiokly  enveloped,  and  killed  with  all  the  kni|^  who 
had  fcllo\^  him :  the  king,  who  was  unable  to  relieve 
him,  fell  back  npon  thecssapof  the  Shuraoena,  took  possearion 
of  it,  and  pcepared  to  delend  it ;  his  positi<m,  however,  was 
no  less  dangerons  than  it  had  been  befcee.     Disease  and 
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moBiplMflaBiokB  cained  off  half  Mb  abldicis,  and: lie  himr 
rid£:fellrdaingeroii0Ly  ilL  He  then  oommanded  avetreoti  to 
Daiaidtfti^  wkere  he  hadlefb  ike  qnefent  witli  a  stvong  gaiti- 
aoDu  .  Bat  the  Turkiah  gallejrs  irhparirng.  his  paaariga,  be  found 
biaiflelf  J  ax^ipletely  wiidioiit  feaonccesj  and  at  length,  with 
all  biB.BQUeAand  knighta,  became  a  pris(Mier  to  the.Mnssul- 
mans.  .  A  gr^at  maaiyi  of  his  soldiers  apostatisfed  to 'avoid 
deaths  htxb  hepnesenred,  even  .in  ipaiis^  and'  imdar  /adxocious 
inflaU^fliid  thjreatfl^  jbbe  jnc^sty  of, a  kmg  and  "the  raogna- 
tion  of'  a  .Chxistian.  Queen  MavgueiiCe  proyeA  hcorself  at 
Bamietta*.  Wdrthj  of  ber  husbahd  i  upon  learning  <the  re- 
verses  of  the  anny,  she.  trembled  at  the  idea  oi  ifiidling  into 
the  baads  of  the  Turk^  and-sequiiied  of  aa  oU  .kaight  who 
never  ,quil{ted  >her,  to  grant  her  one  'grace>  vhioh  'watd  that  of 
Fanning'  hi^  vmnA  tlurbngb.her  tather  than  alloir  her  to  be 
taketi  by  the  Mufisuknans i.^* I fmeqmt  to  do  soj  Mada/m"  re.- 
pliedthe  .old  ^RPsanior  )  bnt  Dami^tta  wa8.not  taken  by  storm ; 
Maxgveiiie  bcld  that  plate. aa^a  pledge  fov  the  safety  c^*  the 
king  :  it  ^ornd  pwiroiHec^'i^ritti  .ibiur  hiu&drad  thousand  livi^es 
for  the  iro(faL  raasoin';  and  at  this  pnc^  JLouia  teoovered  his 
liberty.  'Most  of  hia  barsBS  natKniedirO  fVanoe  ;  for  him- 
self, he  remained  four  years  longer  in  Syxia^  employing  his 
tieasures  in  fortifying  Tyi»>  Sidon^  and  all  iJie  other  places 
of  Palestine  which  belonged  to  tha  Ohriatiana.  He  celled 
in  vain  utpon  the  kni^nts  of.  £urope  to  come  .to  him  :  very 
few  presented  themselves  >  but  before  the-  news  of  his  de> 
livecancQ  was  spread,  a^  cmuade  of  n<  new  kind  was  com- 
menced. The  people  had  as  much  love  for  him.  as  they 
entertaioed  hai^red  for  the  nobles  who  oppnwgid  them.  A 
man  on  .4  audden  appeared,  affinning  to  have  received  from 
the  Virgin  Mary  a  letter  whioh  he  id  ways,  held  in  one  of  lus 
dosed  hands.  *'fihe  commanded  him,"  he  said»  ''.to  collect 
all  the  Ghiistiaa  ahephorda  and  herdamen  heeould  find,  and 
to  mitfoh  at  their  head  to  procuve.  the  deliverance  of  the 
king ;  viotory  was  denied  to  the'pawer^  and  promised  to 
the  weak  and  the  humble.*'  This  man,  thjoiigh  ignorant  and 
uneduof^ted,  posaessed  a  kind  ot  eloquenee ;  very,  soon  a  mul* 
titude  of  shepherds  followed  his  bai(kneEB,  and  outlaws  and 
brigands  as  quickly  joined  them.  The  piiests  excommuni- 
cated tbia  undiaoiplined  multitudei  who  avenged  themselves 
by  massacring  a  great  number  of  eedeaiaatics  at  Orleans. 
Qaeea  Blancha,  who  had  at  first  shown  fikvawr  to  this  aaso* 
dationt  in  ih»  hope  that  its  enthusiasm  might  extend  to  the 
higber  mnks  of  knights  and  nobles^  from  this  time  employed 
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all  hdr  authority'  to  dkaolve  it  The  preaoheis  of  the  shep* 
herds  ^<»ted  the  people  againet  the  priests  r  they  were 
accustomed  to  preach  surtoimded  by  armed  men,  to  defend 
them  from  the  anthoritiee,  then  become  anxious  to  sappcest 
them.  One  day,  by  the  orders  of  Blaoche,  an  exeontioner 
introduced  himself  among  the  crowd,  glided  unnoticed  be- 
hind the  leader,  and,  with  a  single  blow,  strudc  off  his  head 
before  the  eyes  of  the  horror-frozen  spectators.  A  tioop  of 
knights  galloped  up  and  completed  the  dispersion  of  the 
shepherds,  who,  the  tide  of  favour  being  turned,  were  mas- 
sacred by  the  people  who  had  previously  paid  them  so  muok 
honour. 

Queen  Blanche  died  in  1253,  afier  a  wise  and  spirited 
regency :  this  was  a  great  loss  to  the  king,  and  afflicted  him 
deeply.  The  commonest  observer  must  be  aware  that  tho 
characters  of  most  distinguished  men  have  received  their  first 
impulses  from  their  mothers^  and  no  king  in  the  pigee  of 
history  was  more  fortunate  in  this  resqpeot  than  Louis  IX. 
Blanche  dictated  or  sanctioned  most  of  the  beneficial  acts  of 
her  son,  and  opposed  the  great  error  of  his  life,  his  insane 
crusades,  with  all  the  affection  and  authority  oif  a  parent. 
Upon  learning  this  melancholy  news,  he  was  forced  to  return 
to  France,  ana  made  his  pablk  entry  into  Paris  in  the  month 
of  September,  12^4,  bearing  deeply  imprinted  upon  his 
countenance,  remembrances  of  all  his  disasters. 

After  his  return,  Louis  employed  himself  actively  in  the 
reform  of  his  kingdom,  and  displayed  the  high  qualities  of  a 
legislator.  He  put  an  end  to  the  sovereign  authority  of  the 
nobles,  by  depriving  them  of  the  right  of  arbitrarily  adminia- 
tering  justica  An  important  discovery  seoonded  his  efforts. 
The  oode  of  Roman  laws,  designated  by  the  name  of  the 
Pandects  of  Justinian,  and  by  which  the  empire  of  Constan- 
tinople was  governed,  become  known'  to  the  French  at  this 
period  :  this  justly  celebrated  collection  had  such  vast  supe- 
riority over  every  other  code  then  knowni,  that  it  was  hailed 
as  written  reason  or  justice.  It  gave  a  lively  impulse  to 
men's  minds,  and  the  application  of  it  was  immedk^ely  de^ 
manded  ;  but  the  ignovonce  of  the  nobles  was  so  great  that 
they  were  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  men  versed  in  the  study 
of  the  law  to  explain  it.  St.  Louis  was  the  first  who  intro- 
duoed  these  civiliana  into  a  Parliament,  which  he  constituted 
a  court  of  justioe.  This  court  was  composed  of  three  high 
borona,  three  prelates^  nineteen  knighte,  and  eighteen  clerks 
ev  men o£  la#  prondonoing  the  deorees :  theeekst  succeeded 
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in  getting  all  the  busiiieaB  into  their  owo  heada^  drivinf  the 
barons  from  their  duties  by  the  tedioaaness  and  di«i|^ieeab]e 
nature  of  the  prooeediags :  they  usurped  ako  a  portion  id 
the  royal  aathority,  aaBbd  were  destroae  of  rendexin^  it  abso- 
lute, seconding  St.  Louis  «DL«Egettca]ly  in  all  his  projects  of 
reform  and  encroachments  upon  feudal  xighta  This  pious  and 
humane  monaroh  attempted  to  put  an  end  to  priyate  wars 
b€twe^i  Ins  baronc^  and  fi«bade  judicial  combats.  He  de- 
creed that  after  an  offeaoe  had  been  committed^  the  two 
parties,  before  having  reooinse  to  anus,  should  observe  a 
truce  c^  forty  days,  called  ^hhg's  qmmmUTte,  He  ordered 
that  judicial  combats  should  be  displaced  by  judicial  discus- 
simis,  and  considerably  increased  the  authority  of  his  crown 
by  establishing  royal  caa&$,  in  i^ch  he  took  upon  hij»8elf 
caioses  between  his  subjects  and  their  lords  :  the  legists  gave 
the  greatest  possible  extoMion  to  these  iqppeals.  Under  the 
name  of  &i»  HabHseementa  q£  St.  Louis  is  des^inated  a  col- 
lection of  ordinances  instituted  by  this  monarch  for  the 
-peoff^  of  his  domains.  This  oelebrabed  collection  ocmtains 
useM  and  wise  laws  against  the  venality  of  justice,  the 
greediness  and  harshness  of  creditors^  constraint  of  the  body, 
and  usurious  gains.  Louis  likewise  proved  the  independence 
and  fibtmness  of  his  judicious  mind  by  publishing  the  prof^ 
mmtic  Hmcti<m,  which  became  the  basis  of  the  liberties  <^ 
the  Gallican  or  French  church.  This  £imous  ordinance  for- 
bade  the  levying  ia  the  Idngdom,  ^»l>b>.t  the  «nctkm  of  the 
long,  of  any  money  for  the  court  of  Eome>  and  fixed  oases 
in  which  it  was  permitted  to  a^^eal  from,  ecclesisBtical  justice 
to  royal  justice.  In  short,  notwithstanding  his  grettt  piety, 
he  knew  how  to  keep  a  tight  rein  upon  the  extravagant  seal 
of  the  bishops.  "  Several  prsbtea^**  says  Jtnnville,  *^  came  to 
the  king  in  his  palace,"  and  the  bishop  of  Auzerre  said  to 
him,  '  Sire,  these  lords  who  axe  here^  ardbdnsh^Mi  and  iMshope, 
have  desired  me  to  tell  you  that  Ohristiamty  is  perishing  in 
your  hands.*  The  king  crossed  Kimttfjlfj  and  asked  how  tiiait 
might  be  1  The  ardibishop  resumed  :  '  Sire,  it  is  that  80» 
litSe  heed  is  taken  of  exsoamuBicabions  nowadays  sad 
every  day,  that  excommunicated  persons  allow  themselves  to 
die  without  obtaining  absolution,  and  will  not  make  aay 
atonement  to  the  Church.  The  prelates  request,  sire^  for 
the  love  of  God^  that  you  give  oiden  to  your  provosts  aad 
magistrates,  that  all  who  remaisi  exoommumoatedayearand 
a  day  shall  be  constrained,  by  the  seizure  of  their  property^ 
to  obtain  absolution.*    The  king  veplisd  that  he  ^muU  wflp 
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fin^  so  oommaDd  as  fiur  as  regarded  all  sach  as  H  ooold  %a 
proved  to  him  were  in  tlie  wrong  j  and  the  prelate  said  il 
did  not  belong  to  the  king  to  be  a  judge  in  their  catuMB ; 
bat  the  king  replied  that  he  would  order  it  no  other- 
wise }  for  it  woold  be  against  Qod  and  against  all  reason  if 
I  he  were  to  constrain  people  to  absolve  themselves  when  the 
I  clerks  were  in  the  wrong.  *  And  of  this,*  added  the  king^  'I 
will  give  ytm  aa  an  example  the  count  of  Bnttany,  who 
pleaded  during  seven  T^ars,  exoonmmnicated  all  the  while^ 
against  the  prelates  of  Brittany,  and  made  his  case  so  dear 
that  the  pope  condemned  them  alL  So,  then,  if  I  had  con- 
strained the  count  of  Brittany  to  absolve  himself  after  the 
£rst  year,  I  should  have  acted  wrongly  towards  God  and 
him.'- 

The  last  rsfonn  of  8t  .Louis  was  of  the  coinage.  Twenty- 
four  nobles  possessed  the  right  of  coining  in  their  own 
domains ;  Louia  fixed  the  value  of  the  coins  of  every  one  of 
them,  aod  promoted  the  currency  of  his  own. 

So  many  cares  given  to  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom  and 
to  the  salutary  strengthening  of  his  authoiity,  did  not  absorb 
the  faculties  of  his  great  mind,  or  turn  him  aside  from 
occupations  of  more  general  but  not  less  useful  interestsi 
He  established  a  public  libraay  in  Paris,  instituted  the  hoe* 
pital  of  the  Qum9&'  VinaU,  destined  to  receive  three  hundred 
bHnd  persons ;  and  in  his  reigp,  Eobert  de  Sorbon  founded 
the  college  that  bears  his  nam^  the  Sorbonnef  which  became 
the  seat  of  the  celebrated  fbcul^  of  theology,  whose  decrees 
were  so  muoh  respected  that  it  was  called  ib4  ftrpeiwd 
eouneU  of  the  GalUe  ntttiofu. 

The  piety  of  this  truly  great  and  truly  Christian  king  M 
not  alone  oonsist  in  the  observance  of  the  external  practiosB 
of  the  Church,  it  sprang  from  his  hearty  and  consasted  abo^pe 
all  in  on  humble  krve  of  Ood,  and  in  the  inward  ssnctification 
of  his  mind.  Joinville  relates,  on  this  head,  a  touching  em- 
versation  which  he  held  with  this  prince :— *''  *  Senechal,'  saad 
the  king  to  me,  in  presence  of  some  ecclesiastics,  *  what  is 
God  V  and  I  answered  him,  '  Sire,  it  is  so  good  a  thing  that 
nothing  can  be  better.'  'Truly,'  rej^ed  the  king,  Hhatia 
very  weQ  answered ;  to  the  reply  you  have  made  is  written 
in  this  book  whioh  I  hold  in  my  hand.  Kow,  I  ask  yoo,' 
said  he^  *  which  yon  woold  like  the  better,  to  be  leprous  or 
to  have  committed  a  deadly  sin  V  And  I,  who  never  spoke 
fiJaely  to  him,  replied  that '  I  would  rather  have  committed 
thirty  sins  than  be  a  leper.*    And  when  the  monks 
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gclne,  .he.  called  me  to  him  quite  alone,  iDade  me  aH  down  at 
kiai  feet,  and  said  ;^  How  waa  it  that  you  said  tliat  T  And 
I'^aid, '  that  I  could  but  repeat  it  a^n ;'  and  he  replied, 
'  Tou  speak  without  teflectiooy  like  an  inconsiderate  person, 
for  there  is  no  leprosy  so  vile  as  that  oi  being  in  mortal  sin, 
because  l^e  soul  the^in  is  like  to  the  devil  of  helL  This  is 
why  no  leprosy  can  be  so  hideous :  when  man  dies,  he  is 
Gvred  of  the  leprosy  of  the  body ;  but  when  the  man  dies  who 
has  committed  mortal  sin,  he  is  not  certain  that  he  may  have 
so  repented  of  it  that  Qod  will  pardon  him.  There^re  he 
should  en1?ertain  great  fear  that  this  leproi^  maj  last  as  long 
as  God  shall  be  in  Piiradise.  I  pray  you,  then,'  added  he, '  as 
earnestly  as  I  can,  that  you  will  have  at  heart,  for  the  love 
of  Grod  and  me,  to  prefer  that  any  kind  of  malady  may  seize 
uf)on  your  body,  rather  than  mortal  siii  'should  find  entrance 
into^  your  souL' 

'''He  asked  me  if  I  washed  the  feet  of  the  poor  on  Holy 
Thursday.  '  Sire,'  said  I  to  him,  *  never  could  I  wash  the 
feet  of  those  vile  creatures.'  *  Truly,'  replied  he,  '  that  is 
itery  ill  spoken ;  for  you  ought  not  to  hold  in  disdain  that 
which  God  has  done  for  our  iiistruction.  Therefore,  I  pray 
you,  for  the  love  of  God  and  of  me,  that  you  accustom  your- 
self to  wash  the  feet  of  the  poor.' " 

.  Uniting  with  this  touching  piety  a  gteat  zeal  for  equity, 
Louis  himself  taught  the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  laws  : 
he  loved  to  render  justice  to  his  subjects  in  person  :  **  Many 
times,"  says  Join\alle,  "  it  happened  in  summer  that  he 
Would  go  and  seat  himself  in  the  Wood  of  Yinoennes,  after 
mass,  and  leaning  against  an  oak,  and  making  us  all  sit  round 
him,  such  as  had  anything  to  ask  him  or  a&irs  to  transact, 
eame  and  spoke  to  him  &eely,  without  impediment  from 
iMhers  or  others.^ 

More  than  onee  he  pronounced  severe  sentences  upon 
UMHaberB  of  his  own  family  and  the  nobles  Who  lived  most 
jtetimately  with  him.  And  yet,  notwithstaiiding  so  much 
wiadom  and  such  pure  zeal,  he  committed  many  faults,  arising 
&om  ertors  that  belonged  to  his  age  rather  than  to  himself : 
he  pronounced  cruel  penalties  upon  Jews  and  heretics^  and  a 
baadred  and  fifty  bankers  of  Asti  wecie  seized  by  his  orders 
ajid  cast  into  dungeons,  for  having  lent  money  on  interest, 
although  at  a  moderate  rate.  A  scruple^  fatal  to  France, 
Mmented  the  mind  of  this  holy  monarch.  The  conquests 
^f  hifl  grand&ther  Philip,  and  the  confiscations  made  upon 
Ihs  crown  of  Ikigland.  oppressed  Iuqk.  imd  appeared  like 
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Dsnrpations  in  hk  eyas ;  be  conduded  tA  Abbeville^  ia  1259« 
against  the  advice  of  bis  barons  and  bis  fianily,  a  treaty,  by 
whicb  be  restored  to  Henry  III.,  Pengord,  tbe  Limousin^ 
Agen,  Quercy^  and  Saintenge,  wbilst  Henry,  on  bis  side,  re- 
nounced bis  i^gbt  over  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine, 
and  Poitou.  Tbe  prejudices  and  scruples  of  Louis  alone  in- 
duced bim  to  conclude  tbis  un&voursible  treaty,  wbicb  tbe 
EugHsb  monarcb  would  never  bave  been  able  to  obtain  by 
force  of  arms.  This  prince  was  tben  at  war  witb  bis  barons, 
who  forced  from  bim  concessions  known  under  tbe  name  of 
tbe  Frovisions  of  Oxfifrd,  by  wbicb  they  eocercised  a  great 
part  of  the  xoyal  authority.  Sucb  was  tbe  reputation  of 
Iionis^  that  be  was  ohoflen  as  arbitrator  between  them  and 
their  sovereign.  He  decided  in  favour  of  Henry  III.,  and 
tbe  Provisions  of  Oxford  were  annulled. 

Louis  bad  lost  bis  eldest  son,  and  savenl  members  of  bis 
family  seemed  disposed  to  be  turbulent,  and  dangerous  for 
France :  Charles  of  Anjou,  bis  brother,  an  ambitious  and 
cruel  prince,  heir  by  bis  marriage  witb  Beatrix  of  Provence, 
to  tbe  powerful  county  of  that  naine,  gave  tbe  king  serious 
imeasiness,  and,  witb  tbe  intention  of  removing  bim  to  a 
distance,  Louis  £ftvoured  bis  projects  upon  Ni^lea  and  Bidly. 

Tbe  illustrious  bouse  of  Swabia  was  quite  d^ressed; 
Frederick  IL,  tbe  last  emperor  of  0iat  &mi]y,  bad  just  died, 
whilst  struggling  against  tbe  pope;,  who  sold  bis  inbentanoe, 
and  offered  the  kia^om  of  Naples^  over  which  Manficed,  the 
bastard  of  Frederi<£  IL,  tben  reigned,  to  the  king  of  France. 
Louis  revised  it  for  himself,  but  ^owed  bis  brother  to  accept 
it.  Charles  of  Anjou  quitted  France  witb  an  army  of  Pro- 
ven^s,  and  six  years  lalier,  in  1326,  tbe  battle  of  Grandella,. 
in  whicb  Manfred  perished,  placed  tbe  crown  of  UTaplee  and 
Sicily  firmly  upon  bis  bead* 

The  Past  now  fixed  tbe  attention  of  Low  more  strongly 
than  erer.  The  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople  was  at  an 
end,  the  Greeks  bad  retaken  that  dty  in  1261.  Profiting 
by  tbe  divisions  of  the  Christians  of  Syril^  Bendocdard, 
sultan  of  l^gypt^  bad  made  rapid  conquests  in  Patestine: 
Casarea  and  Antioeb  bad  &Uen  into  bis  power:  a  hundred 
thousand  Christians  bad  been  massacred  in  the  last-named 
dty.  Upon  bearing  of  this  frightful  diseiter,  Louis  made  a 
vow  to  take  tbci  cross  a  seoond  time;  be  went  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  tbe  princdpal  ohufahes  of  bis  kingdom,  embaiked 
once  more  at  Aigues-Mortes  in  1270,  and  set  sail  for  Tunist 
He  appointed  tbe  waUs  of  ancient  Qavtbage  as  ttue  pliMA  el 
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meettng  wiih  Mb  brother  Ghstles  of  Anjaa ;  he  hmded  op> 
poedte  that  rained  eity^  and  had  to  ttndergo  infimte  miseries 
arising  from  the  dryness  of  the  soil  and  the  heat  of  the  son, 
as  well  as  the  showers  of  arrows  of  the  Moora  The  plague 
soon  carried  off  a  great  part  of  his  armj,  which  he  kept  in  a 
fiital  state  of  inaction :  the  disease  seized  his  second  son^  the 
count  of  Nevers ;  and,  at  the  end  of  a  month,  he  himself 
became  its  victim.  He  employed  his  last  moments  in  giving 
useful  counsels  to  Philip,  htt  third  son  and  heir :  ^Fair  son,** 
said  he  to  him,  ^  the  first  thing  I  teach  you  is  to  love  God, 
for  without  that  no  ene  can  be  saved.  Keep  a  kind  and 
pitifhl  heart  for  the  poor  and  the  weak,  comfort  them  and 
aid  them  as  much  as  may  lie  in  your  power.  Maintein  the 
good  customs  of  your  kingdom  and  destroy  the  bad  ones. 
Covet  not  the  property  of  thy  people,  and  load  them  not  with 
imposts  or  tolls.  "HBrm  care  to  keep  in  thy  company  prudent 
and  loyal  men,  such  as  be  not  fhll  of  oovetousness ;  fly  from 
and  avoid  the  CMupaay  of  the  bad.  Listen  willingly  to  the 
word  of  Qod,  retain  it  in  thy  heart,  and  seek  willingly 
prayers  and  pardons.  Love  thy  honour,  and  hate  ill,  of 
whatever  party  it  may  be.  Be  loyal  and  firm  in  rendering 
justice  to  thy  snljectfl^  without  turning  to  the  righd  or  to  the 
left ;  but  aid  and  maintain  the  quarrel  of  the  poor  untO  the 
truth  diaU  be  apparent.  Preserve  the  eustcmis  of  thy 
oountry,  and  if  there  be  anything  to  be  amended,  amend  it 
and  correct  it.  Qive  the  benefices  of  the  holy  Ohxnch  to 
good  persons  of  spotless  Hfe,  and  in  this  act  by  the  advice  of 
worthy  men.  Beware  of  commencing  a  war  against  Christian 
men  without  great  necessity.  Take  care  that  the  expenses 
of  thj  household  be  moderate;  And,  beloved  son,  cause 
masses  to  be  sung  finr  my  soul,  and  prayers  to  be  put  up  for 
thy  kingdom.  I  give  thee  all  the  benedictions  that  a  good 
fiitiier  can  bestow  upon  Mi  son.  May  Qod  grant  thee  his 
grace,  always  to  do  his  will,  so  that  afber  tins  mortal  life  we 
may  be  with  him,  my  son,  and  praise  him  together.** 

The  king  then  gave  himself  entirely  up  to  religious  prao- 
tioes :  he  commanded  thait  before  he  expired  he  should  be 
taken  firom  his  bed  and  laid  upon  ashes :  he  thus  died,  con- 
stantly holding  his  arms  crossed.  '^  On  the  Monday,  the 
good  king  stretched  forth  his  clasped  hands  towards  heaven, 
and  said :  '  Sire,  Gog^  have  mercy  upon  these  people  who 
are  hero,  and  conduct  them  badt  to  their  country  ;  let  them 
net  fJEiU  into  the  hands  of  their  enemiesi,  and  let  them  never 
b*  ooaalraiiied  to  deny  thy  holy  nam&*    A  little  before  his 
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deatk,  tad  wldlit  he  i^ppcwed  to  sl«epy  he  ngbed,  and  aid  in 
a  low  nAoe :  *  Ok,  JcroMlMa )  oh,  Jerasdiein  I*  **  Hm  last 
th(rag;hi8  wwo  witik  Qod^  iho  Holy  C^ty,  and  France,  and  he 
rendered  np  his  wpvit  the  S6th  of  August,  1370,  aftsr  having 
named  as  vegents  Matthew  of  St.  Denis  and  Boger  of  Ncale. 
No  king  was  move  worthy  of  the  admiration  ol  mankind,  and 
of  all  his  moe  he  alone  oUained  from  the  Church  thehonoon 
of  canoniiatkmi     ^ 

CHAPTER  TI 

G«iMinI  OMMd6nilioes«p«a  the  elate  eC  FrHMt,  and  noetheeMale 
MoampljA«d  dniiag  the  three  oentoriee  which  peend  between  the 
aoceaaoA  of  Hugh  CSepet  and  the  death  of  Loaie  TX. 

Tkb  two  hundred  and  nmetj  years  of  which  we  have 
traced  the  principal  eveertB,  were  for  Flranee  abounding  in 
cakmitiee  as  well  as  in  progresa  Of  the  latter,  the  ftots 
most  worthy  of  attention  aie  the  rapid  and  jret  gradual 
increase  of  the  royal  authority,  and  the  birth  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  or  third  estate,  which,  though  almost  impercept- 
ible at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  aaneunoed  itself  all  at 
onoe  as  a  social  power,  towards  the  year  1100,  the  time  of 
the  first  communal  revolutionsy  and  finished  by  beooming 
afanest  the  entire  nati<ML 

We  have  exposed  in  the  preoecKng  chapters,  the  gradual 
and  SQCcesnve  progresses  of  royalty :  we  have  seen  it  grow 
greater  under  Louis  le  Ores,  then  acquire  realily  under 
Fl^p  Augustus,  l^  the  prodigious  extensions  given  to  the 
poflsooBions  of  the  crown  and  by  the  abasement  of  the 
great  vassals,  and  the  superiority  over  these  accorded  to  it 
by  opinion,  in  virtue  of  an  ancient  right  attached  to  the 
royal  mi^esty  and  title.  StiH  later,  we  have  seen  it  add  to 
its  attiibuies,  by  the  wise  ordinances  of  Saint  Louis,  and 
bear  Mray  from  the  lordef,  by  the  restrictions  imposed  upon 
private  wars,  but  more  partionlarly  by  the  establishment  of 
a  court  of  justice,  the  essential  rights  of  fbudal  power.  The 
needle  reoi^^fnised  in  the  authority  of  the  monardi  theonly 
mroe  capaMe  of  contending  with  success  against  the  tyranny 
ci  their  numerous  oppressors ;  they  wished  that  it  should  be 
powerful  and  redoubtable^  hoping^  in  case  of  need,  to  find 
support  in  it,  and  they  applauded  with  joy  its  rapid  progress^ 
which  was  then  ef  l^h  and  incontestable  utiHtrf ;  in  fact» 
Loub  le  €&es  restered  to  n^ty  its  character  of  a  puUio 
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add  pcofceotukg  power.  FhiUp  Ajigustuft  reooiiitgtracted  liia 
kingdoDi,  and  gave  to  the  peoples  subject  to  his:  sceptre  the 
feeling. of  nationality ;  Louis  IX.  impressed  upon  his  govern- 
ment a  character  of  equity,  of  respect  for  rights,  and  love  for 
public  good  unknown  till. his  time.  At  this  period  the 
development  of  the  royal  power  was  then  a  blessing  for 
France  ;  but  the  progress  of  this  power,  when  considered  as 
connected  with  the  true  interests  and  prosperity  of  the 
nation,  stopped  at  Saint  Louis,  and  was  afterwards  suspended 
for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifly  years. 

This  prince  did  not-  eonsider  his  anthority  as  absolute ; 
nevertheless,  it  had  no  precise  limit,  and  the  inclination 
towards  despotism  was  easy :  royalty,  by  abandoning  itself 
to  it,  created  great  perils  for  both  France  and  itself.  Before 
we  recall  these  new  destinies,  we  must  cast  a  glance  over  the 
results  for  civilization  and  the  manners  of  Hxe  French 
produced  by  the  great  events  which  had  agitated  £urope 
during  these  three  centuries.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
fiicts  of  this  important  period,  is  the  rapid  development  of 
the  middle  dassea  It  will  be  better  in  the  first  place,  in 
order  to  give  an  account  of  it,  to  examine  the  principal 
constitutive  elements  of  the  communes  of  France,  and  the 
mode  by  wldch  most  oi  them  succeeded  in  obtaining  their 
charters  of  enfranchisement. 

Ancient  Gaul  was  then  divided  into  two  distinct  parts  by 
language.  The  provinces  of  the  north,  in  which  the  Bomaace 
Wallon  waA  spok^,  were  called  the  provinces  of  the  Jktngue 
d'OUf  in  consequence  of  the  word  oil  (oui),  of  which  the 
inhabitants  made  use  for  affirmation :  they  were  governed 
by  customs.  The  provinces  of  the  south,  wheiBe  the  l^oven^al 
Bomatice  was  spoken,  received  from  the  moaao^Uable  oc,  tike 
sense  of  which  was  equally  affirmative,  the  name,  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Lan^ae  cFOc  :  they  were  governed  by  the 
Latin  or  written  law.  A  great  number  of  cities^  particularly 
of  the  southern  provinces,  had  preserved  the  municipal 
administration  which  they  held  from  the  Bomans ;  others 
had  for  a  long  time  lost  the  liberties  which  this  admiinstra* 
tion  had  conferred  upon  them ;  as  to  those  of  ]:ecent  origin, 
they  had  risen  up  under  the  auspices  of  the  most  poweiful 
noble  of  the  province  or  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
inhabitants  only  enjoyed  the  civil  rights  and  tiberties  that  it 
had  pleased  this  noble  to  grant  cir  guaranteie  them*  At  the 
period  of  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system,  the.lay  and 
ecclesiastical  lords  withheld  the  municipal  franchises  with 
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meaavm;  tbefT'owra  iwlkdrit^'whera  ihe  fiwi«}£Mi  aoisted, 
and  tflmirp0A''aJl  the  i<]|^«f  tiw&i  ^en  tho^  wem  dertroyed 
or  noknown.  Diey  «i^en  «tio,  in  *1^0  hopes  of  >  iiMBBMing  tke 
poptdati6iir  of  their  fi«ft,  had'  guannteed  rights  and  li^vties 
to  the  moci  who  WMdd  oMn^and  eataUiali  themsehpea  ift  them, 
forthe  mott'pait  afler«^aida  TiolaAkl  their  engag^meatB 
and  their  ehflortera ;  almoai  idllened  arhi|braf]r  taxes  ia  the 
dtiee,  foi4)ade  the  dtleena  to  arm .  to  tke  eoBimoM  defiince, 
and  tunrped  the  right  bf  high  mid  low  jaatioe  (Aonte  et  bms$$ 
jmHee)*  They  thus  chsposed  of:  thp»  tivee  and  fortanes  of  the 
citaettB,  and'their  opptesbion  soon  becaoiie  inibolerabk.  Be- 
dtieed  to^d^qMir^  -the  efyroawd  had  leoonite  to  ramonBtimnoes 
and  prayers ;  they  invoked  their  rights^  demanded  their 
ancieni'  finftidiiaea  >or  gnamtteea  for  their  property  and  their 
persons-;  hut'  «J1  was  in'  vsin*  Then  they  onited,  oonnted 
their  numbers^  and  swore  to  /be  free ;  they  saaifioed  eirery« 
thing  for  this  objeot,  and  -even  profited  by  the  avidity  of  the 
nobles^  to  pordhaae  or  concpier  their  Jsberties. 

The  epoch  at  whioh  the  ener^  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
oitUB  was  awakened  eovrespotida  with  that  of  the  first 
erosadio ;  this  event  had  a  powerfal  though  indireot  inflnence 
upon  l^ieir  enterprises)  and  was  favourable  to  then.  The 
nobles  w«rs  in  need  of  monay  for  their  distant  expeditions^ 
and  a  great -nfomber  of  them  consented,  lor  laige  atuns,  to 
part  with  an  anthottiy  which  most' of  them  had  nanqoed  : 
tbey  quitted  Fmnee  fbr  a  eonssdemble  time^  taking  in  their 
ttnin  amnltitade  of  knights,' who,  under  their  ordeBB^  had 
been  the  terror  of  the  oities  andi  the  oomitry;  Thet  absence 
of  theoppresGtors,  or  the  lessening  of  "fcheir  numbers,  finroured 
the  dtiiens  in  their  attempts  to  obtain  independence  :  but 
they  did  not  everywhere  jocoeed  so  easiiy^  Sevecai  cities, 
after  having  psrehased  their  £canchiseS)  were  obliged  to  hnve 
reeottttoe  to  arms  to  preosrve  them.  Theae  liberties  dxffisred 
but  little  ftom  those  assnxed  'by  municipal  institutiona ;  but 
they  gave  a  certain  extension  to  thee^  and  oflfored  more 
security :  the  citifens  guned  by  them  the  right  to  form 
ctmfuraHons  or  eom^mmdd^thnt  is  to  say,  to  defend  themselves 
by  force  of  arms,  to  name  their  mayor%  their  iehevintf  their 
notftbtes^  to  assess  their  taxes^  to  administer  justice,  and  to 
govern  ^themselves  at  tlwir  own  discntioo.  The  engage* 
ments  they  formed  among  themselves  indicated  %  profomid 
feeling  of  the  rights  iol  humanity ;  and  their  oath  bon  the 
stamp  of  a  grand  character  of  independence  and  energy. 
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Thnjr  aaBenibkil  in  tiM  gtwl  «lii8nih»  or  laarlritt  phot ;  MiOM 
tiwy  viroco^ly  tliitigB  kekl  Morady  to  Mippoii  onok  otkier^  ail 
who  bound  tiiemattlTot  ia  Hm  m^mmmr^  took  tbo  mao  of 
comnmmdamti  or  awom-awti,  iid  thoio  titltxatproMed  qlwiriy 
ideas  of  redprooal  derotadfteai.  The  libertiM  Umj  doh 
manded  wore  not^  Imwovw,  poUml  Ebostiea  •«  wo  wuior- 
stood  tlieoi  at  the  prsaont  day ;  tiMf  danaod  bo  powor  to 
mako  laws  or  to  partioifMto  ia  tbs  goimnaMot  of  the  stato^ 
tlifiir  aim  was  to  oibtain  stioag  oeouriitieo  agaiai*  tlav^^ 
and  to  eaci^M  frou  an  iasi^[yportablo  tymamj ;  HLdj  olaimed 
the  xi^t  ci  acquiciBg  aikl  praaerfing  tho  pn^ege  of  IMag 
in  security  uhdisr  the  estahlishad  kws ;  in  idioit^  that  eiial 
liberty  which  social  progress  now  seourea  to  Ofosy  oitiasa  ia 
most  of  the  ooontries  of  Europe. 

The  first  act  of  a  conatituited  oommune  wm  to  oheeee  a 
bower  or  a  belfry,  in  which  to  fix  a  bell,  and  the  firet  daoae 
of  tiM  oath  taken  by  the  inhabitants  was  the  obligation  to 
repair  to  the  public  place  in  arms  as  sodb  as  the  sound  of 
this  bell  should  be  heard.  The  oommnnes  entenchised  by 
the  nobles,  in  general  engaged  to  give  them  a  portion  of  all 
the  crops  or  harrestSy  a  quit-rent  x^  poU4aK  for  ea<di  person^ 
another  for  every  chamber  of  their  henss,  the  monopoly  of 
the  mills  and  ovens ;  the  inhabitanta  were  all  bound  to  render 
personal  eervioe  dming  a  certain  number  of  days ;  and  lastly^ 
merduttts  and  tradesmen  were  to  open  a  ersdit  aeeount  to 
their  fanner  master,  up  to  a  stipukied  sum.  Notwith- 
standing these  herd  con&tions^  and  oaths  of  the  most  soleoain 
nature,  a  great  number  of  the  nobles  were  anxious  to  evade 
these  treaties,  as  soon  as  they  had  spent  the  prioe  of  them, 
or  when  they  felt  themselTes  strong  enough  to  break  tliem 
with  impunity.  The  cttiseas  almost  everywhere  struggled 
with  cenrage  to  maintain  their  rights,  but  they  soon  beoime 
aware  of  the  neoesaity  for  obtaimng  a  sanction  which  would 
bereq^eeted  by  the  nobles  themselves ;  and  they  addressed 
themselves  to  the  kings,  supplioatod  them  to  grant  them 
duurters  of  enfranchisement,  and  to  take  them  under  their 
protection.  The  kings  of  Franoe  perceived,  for  themselves, 
in  this  request  a  souroe  of  liohea,  and  a  means  of  direet 
patronage  against  the  lords,  whom  they  hated :  they  sc^d, 
then,  their  support  to  the  commnnes  of  the  kingdom,  and, 
by  so  doing,  vastly  increased  their  own  auliiodty.  Louis  Y I. 
was  the  first  who  gave  charters ;  but  he  neither  cresited  com* 
munes  nor  enfraadiised  their  inhabitants.  The  cities  gained 
their  own  libertieis  and  the  king  did  no  move  than  legitimate 
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ptifibgBS  already  obiaatd^  bjr4nUiag  to  tbon  bia  •npMue 
aBpctioD.  Tbeae  xojal  a«2%  wMtevar  niKlit  ba  the 
matiye  of  theoi,  ateengthaped  the  maomckj,  bjr  oniiiiig  its 
caoae  with  tbat  of  the  peopl&  Bat  the  kingdom  of  Fiaiioi^ 
poperiy  80  called^  oolj,  aa  jet,  oompriMd  the  ooumtzj 
between  the  Sonune  and  the  Ijott%  and  the  obHj  citiea  to 
which  Looia  V L  aold  ahartaca  were  Beainnai%  Noyon,  Lm% 
Soiwiona,  Ainiana,  Saint  Biqnier,  Saint  Qiiantin,  and  Abba- 
Yille.  In  other  paxta  of  pxaaant  Eranc^  tba  kings  had  no 
flhare  in  maintaining  the  libertiea  of  the  oommunee ;  the 
oenntB  would  not  there  pannit  xojal  intarfiention.  In  the 
dtiea  of  the  aouthetn  ceuntEiea^  the  eatablithment  of  the 
commiiBea  met  with  mndi  iSnrar  obeUdea  than  in  1^  nortt, 
the  oontest  waa  abortai;  and  aaooeaa  xaoaa  deciaive:  the 
feudal  qrvtem  had  wej^^iad  leas  heavily  upon  them ;  moat  of 
tibiem  had  pieaenwl  their  municipal  inatitutaona  in  thdr 
inteffzity  ;*  aome  of  themi  aadk  as  Ade%  Narbonna^  and 
TouJouae;,  were  flouziahin^  and  had  kingi  for  their  alliaa :  in 
theae^  the  communal  aystem  only  darelopad  and  guaranteed 
libertiea  already  aoqpured. 

Camhraiy  lie  Mi^"*v  4?"^*"^  Iaou,  TRf^Tffi*F;  and  Veaelay 
distinguiflhed  themaelrea  moat  among  the  citiea  whioh 
e-vinoed  greatest  energy  in  the  conqueat  of  their  oomneroial 
liberties.  Thie  revolntion  abounded  in  ha]^  reaolta ;  the 
country  people  neaieat  the  citiea  envied  the  iQt  of  their 
inhabitButB ;  a  great  number  of  them  abandoned  die  aeig> 
nonal  lands  to  become  members  of  the  eommuneo^  and  many 
cities  which  increaaed  their  populatieQi  by  this  meana  were 
obliged  to  extend  their  walla.  It  waa  thus  thai  by  degreea 
the  powers  of  the  dtiea  inoreaaed,  whilst  that  of  the  castles 
became  weaker.  When  everyone  had  obtained  in  the  dtiea 
security  for  his  life  and  property,  with  the  fiee  enjoyment  of 
the  fruits  of  his  labour,  industry  waa  bom,  commerce  waa 
extended  the  dtizen  dass  became  every  day  more  steong, 
more  rich,  more  respectable,  general  comfort  was  augmented, 
and  dvilization  made  rapid  steps.  Tbia  progress  was  more 
sensible  and  more  prompt  in  Elanders  than  in  the  other 
countries  of  the  north ;  the  neighbouxhood  of  the  sea  and 
the  maritime  situation  of  the  great  dtiea  contributed  to  it^ 
1^  favouring  the  eatabliahxnent  of  manufaotnre%  which  en- 
riched the  dtizena^  and  by  accustoming  them  at  all  times  to 
unite  their  efforts  against  the  Eava^es  of  the  waters :  after 

*  Munioiptl  msgigtr^t—  wen  edleA  oonsali  in  the  dttte  of  ike 
Mnith. 
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having  learned  that  it  ^nly  required' them 'to  associate  in  ord^r 
to  stibdue  the  oceanj'they  -were  qi5tfe  "prepared  to 'unite  to 
contend  against  fditML  Oppte^on-^-and  Uhejf  tiiuiiiphed 
over  it.  '  ' 

But  among  the  (ivtots  t^hich  ciiatacfcerizd  the  '^eleventh 
and  twelfth  c^ntiirfes,-  thbse^whi6h' dota^inate  ovet'ihe  period, 
and  which  exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon  thfe  minds 
of  men,  the  manners;  and  the  existence  of  all  classes  of  the 
nation,  were*  the  crusade.  Till  that  time  the  fieftrie  valour 
of  the  warriors  of  the  Wfest,  excited '  by  the  tliirst  for  do- 
minion and  riches,  had  only '  had  materiia,!  cbriquests'  as*  its 
aim ;  th6  crusades  to  the  Holy  Lknd  did  not  at  all  Soften 
this  warlike  i^demess  of  mahners,  but  they  lield  out  a  more 
noble  and  elevated  object  for'  courage,  they  spiritualized  the 
source  of  it :  men  accustomed  themselves  to  'fight^  to  sup- 
port the  most  cruel  privations,  to  give  their  lives  for  some- 
thing immaterial  and  ideal,  for  d  cause  >^hich  elevated  their 
minds,  and  they  felt  themselves  men  boni  for  some  other 
end  than  <hkt  'of  gratifying  their  gross  passions.  '  These 
foreign  expeditions,  by  transporting  innumerable  multitudes 
to  so  great  a  diiataaice  frbm  their  country^*  "Weakened  the 
nation^d  hatrfedsl  and  prejudices  of  the  dliroreht  classes  :  it 
was  impossible  that  iso  many  men,  armed  in  the  same  cause, 
should  shut  their  hearts  against  eirery  feeKng  of  fraternity. 
The  manners  of  the  nobility,  in  particular,  gained  very  happy 
effects  from  the  crusades.  Beligiouk' enthusiasm  gave  birth 
to  chivalry,  which  shone  with  the  greatest  splendour  at  the 
end  of  this  period.  To  serfe'  Qod,  id  love  and  respect  liis 
lady,  to  defend  intrepidly,  lance  in  hand,  against  all,  this 
double  object  of  an  enthusiastic  worship,  such  was  the 
devoir  of  a  true  knight.  '  Domesticity  was  reputed  noble 
service  ;  the  courts  of  suzerains,  the  castles  of  nobles  became 
schools  in  which  young  gentlemen  learned  to  serve,  under  the 
name  of  variets,  damoiseaux,  and  bquires,  and  thus  themselves 
became  worthy  of  the  supreme  honour  of  knighthood.  Wie 
study  of  letters  or  the  sciences  formed  no  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  gefatleman,  who  passed  fbr  accomplished  when  he 
had  learnt  to  ^tay  to  Ckid,  to  serve  the  ladies,  to  fight,  to  hunt, 
to  manage  his  hdrse,  and  handle  his  lance ;  beyond  these,  his 
ignorance  was  absolute ;  and  we  cdnn6t  btit  attribute  to  this 
want  of  all  tntellectual  instruction,  the  strange  mixture  of 
fanatical  superstition,  brutal  violence,  toncere  piety,  enthu- 
siasm for  the  fair  sex,  ajid  courtesy  and  ferocityy  whicbr  the 
chivalric  character  so  long  presented. 
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It  is  to  the  fint  onuade  the  nobility  owe  the  lue  of  fiimily 
namea  It  was  neoessacy  in  those  immense  assemblagss  of 
men  of  many  nations,  that  every  knight  should  be  known  by 
a  name  entirely  his  own,  and  most  of  them  adopted  that  oi 
their  fie£  Goats  of  arms  and  heraldic  emblems  are  of  the 
same  date ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  great  degree,  as  heraldry,  like 
most  arts  and  sciences,  can  scarcely  be  traced  to  one  exact 
time  or  places  When  Plutarch  tells  us  that  Alcibiades  had 
the  figure  of  a  Cupid  bearing  a  thunderbolt  painted  on  his 
shield,  we  have  as  characteristic  a  device  as  the  uprooted  tree 
upon  that  of  Ivanhoe,  or  the  fetter-lock  on  that  of  Eichard. 
An  extraordinary  splendour  was,  in  the  public  mind,  at- 
tached to  the  exploits  of  the  crusaders.  The  nobles,  in  older 
to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  oi  them,  placed  in  their 
castles,  and  in  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  them,  the  ban- 
ners under  which  they  had  fought  in  the  Holy  Land  ;  they 
were  the  monuments  of  their  glory ;  and  ^milies,  when 
forming  allianoes,  communicated  to  each  other  these  signs  ot 
illustration  ;  ladies  embroidered  the  image  of  them  upon 
their  furniture,  upon  their  clothes  and  upon  those  of  their 
husbands ;  the  warriors  caused  them  to  be  painted  upon 
their  shields,  and  they  were  supposed  to  indicate,  in  an 
abridged  manner,  the  exploits  which  these  standards  re- 
corded :  an  arch  signified  a  bridge  defended  or  carried  ;  by 
a  battlement  was  designated  a  tower  j  by  a  helmet,  the  com- 
plete armour  of  a  vanquished  enemy.  Each  of  these  dis- 
tinctive images  became  the  escutcheon  of  a  &mily,  and  upon 
all  occasions  of  ceremony  the  domestics  appeared  with  them 
worked  upon  their  clothes.  Blazonry  was  the  art  of  inter- 
preting those  emblems ;  it  was,  in  principle,  a  species  oi  lan- 
guage, which  proclaimed  alliances  and  published  the  titles  of 
the  owners  to  public  esteem. 

The  first  ilights  oi  French  poetry  are  of  this  time.  .The 
crusaders,  on  their  retium  irom  Palestine,  visited  the  castles 
to  convey  to  them  news  of  those  they  had  left  in  the  East ; 
they  rdated  the  feats  of  prowess  of  which  they  had  been 
witnesses^  and  augmented  the  wonders  of  them.  They 
called  Trowverea  in  the  countries  of  the  north,  and  Trouha- 
dofwn  in  those  of  the  south,  the  persons  who  put  these  noble 
actions  into  verse  \  Chamtera  and  Minstrtlay  those  who  aang 
them  and  accompanied  them  with  instruments. 

Tournaments  had  their  birth  at  the  same  time  ;  that  is  to 
say,  as  regards  the  arms  with  which  the  combatants  con- 
tended, and  the  regulations  by  wliich  these  meetings  were 
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^vemed,  «s  (few  ^nations,  «f  tbe  most  retoote  or  tlie  most 
'barbarous  periodE/ have  been  "without  tb^ir  warlike  gsmes. 
These  military  sports  were  intimately  conneeted  with  chival- 
tiic  manners.  Tbe  times  which  preceded  or  followed  ohivalty 
^exhibit  nothing  exacrtly  like  th^  People  "flocked  to  them 
•irom  all  parts,  as  to  national  festirais,  gentlemen  fought  in 
them  armed  at  all  points  with  lances,  battle-axes,  and  swords, 
•the  edges  oi  which  were  blunted  :  sometimes,  howe^r,  the  con- 
test was  in  earnest.  Knights  endeavemred  to  fiiifrpas»eaeh  other 
in  these  games,  as  m«ch  in  magttifieenoeas  in  strength,  skill, 
or  courage.  They  appeared,  distinguished  by  their  devices, 
before  the  eyes  of  kings,  princes,  and  dames,  of  whose  ap- 
plause they  were  highly  ambitious  :  the  ladies  bestowed  the 
prizes  upon  the  conquerors.  Toumaments  were  governed  by 
a  particular  code  of  laws,  the  principal  author  of  which  was 
Geoffroy  of  PreuiUy. 

The  most  celebrated  religious  military  orders  were  founded 
by  the  French  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  crusade,  audlrom 
I^nce  they  spread  through  all  Europe.  The  two  first  were 
the  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  and  the  Templars ;  they  devoted 
themselves  humbly  to  the  service  and  the  defence  of  the  pil- 
grims of  the  Holy  City,  and,  from  military  monks,  as  they 
were  at  first,  they  became  sovereigns.  Besides  these  there 
were  the  Teutonic  knights,  who  originated  the  dominions  of 
Prussia ;  and  the  Antonines,  who  consecrated  themselves  to 
the  attendance  upon  such  as  were  attacked  by  a  species  of 
plague,  called  the  haly  fire,  or  St.  Antony's  fire.  It  was  to 
Christian  charity  that  humanity  owed  the  foundation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  orders,  which,  for  the  most  part,  when  after- 
wards enriched  by  superstitions  devotion,  deviated  from  their 
proper  object,  and  degenerated  from  their  holy  origin.  The 
order  of  the  Hospitallers,  instituted  for  the  redemption  of 
prisoners  made  by  the  infidels,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  sick, 
was  founded  at  a  later  period,  as  well  as  were  the  celebrated 
order  of  the  Dominicans  ovLea  Fr^es  Prkheura,  and  that  of 
the  Franciscans  or  Cordeliers,  so  called  because  they  wore 
a  cord  as  a  girdle.  These  two  last  were  also  named  mendi- 
cant orders,  beoaoBc  they  made  a  vow  of  poverty  end  lived 
upon  charity,  according  to  the  express  intention  of  their 
iliastrious  founders,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  St.  Dominic 
de  Guzman  :  Uiey  in  a  short  time  acquired  a  formidable 
power :  in  virtue  of  papal  commissions,  they  preached,  ad- 
-ministered  the  sacrament,  directed  the  consciences  of  kings 
«Bd  nations,  and  thus  U8ur][)ed  all  the  functions  of  the  bii^ops 
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«iid  the  secidar  oksgy :  *^Smmmg  noMmg^  ihty  ptmNm^  M 
Mngi9"  SHd  ike  dhaaedlor  Fetor  des  Yignes  <io  tiid«iiq)esor 
SVodniidL  IL  :  tliey  sopped  the  foandi^ioQ  of  tke>Mioieftt 
hiesardby  of  1^  Chmx^,  for  ihey  «anulkd  in  aoma  sort  ihe 
powar^tf  tke  biaiiops,  wlwae  autiMniij  tkejbmved.  They 
wished  also  to  direct  the  schools  bj  gettitig  poaaornon  ot  the 
ehaiiB  of  the  vrnvernty,  in  whioh  the  flecular  cl0rg7  'Still 
doraiiiBted ;  the  kMer,  hxnrer^r,  resisted,  and  'inaiiitaiaed  an 
obeikurte  slanig^le.  Ihe  qvairel  lasted  thirty  years,  and  was 
prolonged  into  the  reign  ot  St.  Loiais ;  at  leogth^-after  long 
storms  and  T6cip(rocal«Kcottii»iiiioati<ttS)  the  Uniyendty  was 
ooDatounad  toyield fay  Pope iklexander  IV.  The  Eoendioant 
ordeis  ebtaiDed«Mne  eham  in  the  seheels,  and  the  Uniyer- 
mty  oonierred  the  degree  of  dooter  .upon  two  iUustrioos 
members  of  these  oidera^  the  Pranciaeaa  Benaventuns  and 
the  Dondnioan  St.  Thomas  Aqidnas,  -who  w«s  aornamed  the 
Angtl  of  the  Sckoel^  and  whose  wvitings  excited  the  enthu- 
siastic -admiratian  of  his  coBteBapeKanes. ' 

The  religions  movement  of  the  csraaades  was  veiy  favour- 
able to  this  prodigions  inerease  of  the  power  of  the  snonks, 
and  produced  a- undtitiide  of  piens  fonndations ;  the  monas- 
teries of  Ohmt/  and  Oiieaux,  vast  and  magnificent^  •  o¥«r- 
flowed  with  -wealth ;  they  served  as  places  of  assembly  for 
the  nobles,  and  their  abbots  were  admitted  to  the.couaails 
of  kings. 

The  crusades  oommunioated  in  all  thii^  a  etrong  and 
lively  impulse  to  minds  and  to  mannem  Propitious  to  the 
enfianehisemant  of  the  communes,  they  still  further  favoured 
the  progress  of  the  bourgeoisie  by  the  encouragement  they 
affonled  to  commerce.  The  luxuries  of  the  East  gave  birth 
to  new  wants ;  merchants,  till  this  time  despised,  acquired 
more  consideration,  and  formed  the  link  b^ween  Europe 
and  Asia.  MaritisM  eommeree,  in  partiewyiar,  almost 'no- 
thing before  the  orusadasy  obtained  vast  de  vel(^mentw  Easo- 
pean  industry  progsessed  with  tho  conquests  of  the  evusadeos. 
Silk  8tu£Qsy  qpioes,  pevfinnes,  and  other  treasures  of  the  East 
had  been  known  in  Eueope  from  the.  age  ot  the>Garlovin- 
gians ;  but  they  were  only  <aeen  in  the  courts  of  prinees  or 
the  habitations  of  the  great  As  soon  as  in  im^Ay  by  the 
effect  of  the  cvusades,' the  citiee  had  become  thie  oraitresof 
6ee  aetifvity,  of  coBrnMrcey-and  ef  dbhes,  this  luauicy  >spEead 
on  all  siideB.  The  msaaser'  in  ^whiich  people  clothed  .them- 
aelves,  funuBhed'  thairfhauaes,  oroeviered.'their  ftftbles,  -became 
different^' and  oemfort'wnsattgneBted  with  the  noble  asiwell 
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as  the  citizen.  Among  the  principal  conquests  of  industry 
due  tb  the  crusades,  we  must  not  forget  the  art  of  weaving 
silk  and  the  improvements  in  dyeing  :  or  the  discoveiy  of 
the  sugar-cane,  with  the  mode  of  extracting  that  precious 
substance  from  it :  safiron  and  indigo  were  likewise  at  this 
time  £rst  brought  into  Europe. 

The  last  and  most  numerous  class  of  the  nation  was  that 
which  derived  the  least  advantage  from  these  expeditions  ; 
nevertheless  the  unfortunate  serfe  were  not  totally  strangei's 
to  their  results.  The  popes  decided  that  no  Christian,  in 
whatever  condition  he  might  be  bom,  could  be  prevented 
from  taking  the  cross  and  setting  out  for  the  Holy  Land  : 
this  was  breaking,  at  one  blow,  the  ties  which  attached  the 
serfs  to  the  glebe,  or  the  land  of  their  lord  ;  this  was  ad- 
mitting them  to  a  sort  of  fraternity  of  arms^  and  increasing 
in  their  eyes  the  consolatory  feeling  of  their  individual 
dignity  as  members  of  the  human  Sunily.  But  although 
these  peasants,  by  becoming  soldiers  of  the  Church,  had 
acquired  their  enfranchisement,  there  could  not  result  from 
it  a  class  of  free  peasants.  Of  the  multitude  of  men  who 
left  Europe  for  Palestine,  only  a  very  small  number  again 
saw  their  homes ;  almost  all  of  them  perished  of  misery, 
fatigues,  excesses,  &mine,  disease,  and  shipwreck,  or  else  were 
mown  down  by  the  dmitars  of  the  Mussulmans. 

Many  sciences  are  indebted  to  the  crusades  for  great  pro- 
gress :  among  others,  the  military  art,  navigation,  history, 
and  geography.  The  sight  of  so  many  different  ooimtries, 
the  observation  of  manners  new  and  various,  the  compari- 
son of  a  multitude  of  usages,  extended'  the  ideas  of  the 
peoples,  and  rooted  up  a  gi*eat  number  of  errors  and  preju- 
dices. Nevertheless  most  of  the  ameliorations  of  which  the 
crusades  were  the  cause,  manifested  themselves  but  very 
slowly,  and  some  did  not  even  bear  all  their  frxdt  till  long 
after  Europe  had  renounced  these  religious  enterprises : 
these  were  accompanied  and  followed  by  a  great  number  of 
calamities,  and  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  as  one  of  their 
most  &tal  effects,  the  character  of  fimaticism  and  cruelty 
which  they  appeared  to  communicate  to  Christianity,  a  cha- 
racter directly  opposite  to  that  of  its  divine  founder.  Chris- 
Uan  nations  had,  it  is  true,  for  a  long  time  considered  as 
aocursed  of  God  all  who  did  not  partake  their  &ath :  the 
crusades  strengthened  this  fiital  tendency  of  Christian  minds^ 
and  superstition  soon  pursued  nations  reputed  heretical  with 
A8  mndk  fury  as  it  had  persecuted  Jews  or  slaughtered  Mua- 
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sulmana.  The  oziennination  of  the  Albigeois  rendered 
jifamous  these  cruel  dispositions,  and  opened  a  field  for  a 
louj?  series  of  atrocious  war&  The  weakness  of  the  progress 
of  Christianity  in  the  East,  and  many  of  the  disasters  of  the 
Christians  in  Palestine,  must,  in  a  great  degree,  be  attributed 
to  the  barbarities  of  the  crusaders,  who  conceived  that  every- 
thing was  permissible  towards  infidels,  and  believed  them* 
selves  to  be  under  no  obligation  to  keep  their  word  with 
them,  which  lesson  was  even  taught  them  from  the  pontifical 
chair.  They  forgot  that  the  best  proofl^  men  can  give  of  the 
superiority  of  their  civilization,  or  of  the  holiness  of  their 
worship,  is  the  respect  they  show  ior  virtue^  humanity,  and 
iruth.       I 

1/. 
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Beigne  of  the  snocessorB  of  Saint  Louts  to  the  accession  of  the 
Valois.— PliVlip  IH;-.phflip  Hr.— Lottis  X.— Philip  V.—Gharles 
IV.    1270-^1328. 

PHILIP  in. 

Th£  third  sovi  of  St.  Louis,  surnomed,  without  aay  known 
motive,  Philip  le  Hardi  (the  bold),  did  not  follow  the  gloirious 
footsteps  of  hi«  ^Either ;  he  reigned  only  among  his  domestic 
servants^  entirely  given  up  to  tha  observance  of  superstitious 
practices. 

On  the  very  day  Louis  died,  he  received  Charles  of  Anjou, 
his  uncle,  who  entered  the  port  of  Carthage  mth  a  fleet  and 
an  army.  la  spite  of  this  reinforcement,  the  crusaders  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  inaction,  accusing,  with  reason,  Charles 
of  Anjou  of  having  led  his  brother  to  Tuxus  for  his>  own  in- 
terest, in  order  to  force  the  Moorish  king  to  pay  him  the 
tribute  imposed  by  ancient  treaties.  Peace  was  concluded 
this  year,  upon  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  by  this  king,^  and 
the  liberation  of  all  captives.  Shortly  after  the  signing  o£ 
this  disgracefttl  peace,  the  surmy  was  joined  by  Edward,  Pxince 
of  Wales,  son  of  Henry  III.,  who,  in.  his  admiration  for 
Louis  IX,  had  detemniofid  to  accompany  him,  to  the  Holy 
Land  Pilled  with  sorrow  at.  learning  th&  deabh  oi;  tha 
monarch,  he  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  treaty  of  peaces 
and  confined  himaftlf  to  his  tent  in.  grief,  aoui  disgust*  Th^ 
following  spring  he  went  with  a.  small  force,  to  Palestine^ 
where  he  acted  in  a  manner  worthy.of  the  ohmcacter  he  afteiH  > 
-wards  obtained. aa  a  kijD^  and  of  thf^.jQaonia.of  Im  fathav^s 
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uncle,  RicliaTd.  The  French  army  returned  to  Europe,  re- 
duced to  less  than  half  its  number  by  heat,  £Eitigue,  and 
pestilence.  A  tempest  swallowed  up,  in  sight  of  the  coast 
of  Sicily,  eighteen  of  the  French  vessels,  together  with  the 
rich  tribute  paid  by  the  king  ot  Tunis.  Many  of  the 
crusaders  viewed  this  as  a  chastisement  from  God,  for  having 
abandoned  their  enterprise  without  visiting  the  Holy  Land. 
Philip  returned  to  France  preceded  by  five  coffins :  that  of  his 
fathev,  his  wife,  his  son,  h^  brother,  the  count  of  Nevers,  and 
his  brother-in-law,  Thibaut,  count  of  Champagne  and  king  of 
Navarre.  His  uncle  Alphonso,  count  of  Toulouse,  died 
shoi-tly  after,  without  children.  These  losses,  however  grievous 
in  themselves,  brought  great  accessions  to  the  crown  of 
France,  as  Philip  became  heir  of  Poitou  and  the  counties  of 
Foix  and  Toulouse  :  this  latter  county,  notwithstanding  the 
disastrous  war  of  the  Albigeois  and  several  dismemberments, 
being  still  the  richest  and  most  considerable  fief  of  France. 
Gregory  X.,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  that  ever  occu- 
pied the  pontifical  throne,  had  just  been  elected  pope ;  Philip 
ceded  to  him  the  coimty  of  Yenaissin,  to  which  he  himseli 
had  but  doubtful  rights,  and  then  commenced  wars  of  succes- 
sion against  Navarre  and  Castillo.  Alphonso  X.,  king  of  that 
country,  had  died  without  having  his  grandchildren,  born  of 
Ferdinand  de  la  Cerda^  his  eldest  son,  and  Blanche,  a  daughter 
of  St.  Louis,  recognised  as  successors.  Philip  supported  their 
claims  to  the  throne  of  their  grandfather.  The  Cortes  of 
Segovia,  however,  chose  as  the  successors  of  Alphonso,  Sancho, 
his  second  son,  already  known  by  his  warlike  talents :  their 
decision  controverted  all  the  principles  of  hereditary  succes- 
sion. 

A  thick  cloud  conceals  the  personal  actions  of  Philip  III. : 
he  appeared  neither  to  see  nor  to  act  but  by  the  means  of 
Pet^r  de  la  Brosse,  who  had  been  his  chamberlain,  and  who, 
elevated  by  base  intrigues  to  the  post  of ,  prime  minister,  had 
drawn  upon  himself  the. hatred  of  the  nobles.  A  bloody 
catastrophe  terminated  the  days  of  this  flivourite.  Jealous 
of  the  influence  of  Queen  Miuy  of  Brabant,  second  wile  of 
the  king,  he  accused  her  of  the  death  of  Prince  Louis,  eldest 
son  of  £a8  first  wife  :  Philip  ordered  the  afiair  to  be  investi- 
gated. It  was  then  believed  that  the  perpetrators  ot  a  crime 
could  not  be  discovered  without  torturing  the  accused,  or  by 
the  intervention  of  the  celestial  or  the  infernal  powers. 
PhiHp  consulted  those  whofm  the  superstition  of  the  times 
caused  to  be  oonsiderdd  possessed  of  the  power  of  reading  the 
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fbture.  Tbe  Tidame  of  the  church  of  Laon,  a  Sarabaite,*  and 
a  Beguine  of  Neville  were  said  to  have  Tevelations.  All  three 
at  first  contributed  to  gain  credence  for  the  reports  spread 
against  the  queen,  but  afterwards  they  retracted,  and  placod 
the  king  on  his  guard  against  Peter  de  la  Brosse.  Two  years 
after  this  a  monk  one  day  brought  to  the  king,  at  Milan, 
some  letters  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  minister.  The  con- 
tents of  these  letters  remained  a  mystery ;  but  La  Brosse  was 
immediately  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  a  tower.  Philip 
assigned  him  as  judges  three  of  the  greatest  nobles  of  the 
court,  bitter  enemies  of  the  suspected  favourite,  and  La  Brosse, 
being  by  them  found  guilty,  was  condemned,  and  hanged  upon 
the  gibbet  of  M<Hit£Eraoon,  in  1278. 

The  reign  of  Philip  left  no  glorious  remembrance  for 
France,  either  foreign  or  domestic;  but  the  period  was 
marked  by  frightful  disasters,  which  overthrew  the  French 
government  in  Sicily.  Charles  of  Anjou,  after  having  con- 
demned to  death  and  caused  to  be  executed  young  Conradin, 
son  of  Conrad  lY.  and  grandson  of  Frederick  II.,  believed 
himself  firmly  seated  on  his  new  throne.  Conradin  was  the 
last  prince  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufien,  and  his  death 
leaving  the  field  quite  clear  for  Charles  of  Anjou,  he,  firom 
that  time,  thought  it  in  his  power  to  oppress  Naples  and 
Sicily  in  a  frightfally  tyrannical  manner,  with  impunity. 
But  vengeance  was  breeding  in  the  hearts  of  the  Sicilians  : 
John  de  Procida  became  the  soul  of  the  conspiracy ;  he 
secured  the  support  of  the  Greek  emperor,  Michael  Palieo- 
logus,  and  of  Don  Pedro  IIL,  king  of  Arragon.  The  latter 
monarch  secretly  assembled  a  fleet,  which  he  confided  to  the 
command  of  the  celebrated  Boger  de  Loria,  his  admiral,  with 
orders  to  wait  the  event  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  All  at  once, 
on  the  30th  of  March,  1282,  the  people  of  Palermo  rose  in  a 
body  at  the  moment  vespers  were  rung :  at  the  sound  of  this 
tocsin,  the  French  were  massacred  in  the  streets  of  Palermo, 
and  a  month  after  they  were  indiscriminately  slaughtered 
throughout  Sicily.  Charies,  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury,  attacked 
Messina,  but  Roger  de  Loria  hastened  thither  and  destroyed 
his  fleet  before  his  eyes.  Charles  uttered  cries  of  rage,  and 
called  upon  his  nephew  Philip  to  assist  him  in  his  vengeance. 
The  pontifl",  Martin  lY.,  supported  his  cause  warmly ;  he 
declared  Don  Pedro  deposed  from  the  throne  of  Arragon,  in 

*  This  was  tho  name  given  to  monks  who  did  not  live  in  a  oom- 
nranity,  who  wera  lulgeot  to  no  rules,  but  who  wore  the  tonsara  and 
gave  themselves  out  as  rigorists.-^i>«  Conge,  OUmary, 
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order  to  pvnadah  him  for  having  aaaisilied  tha  Siciliass)  aiui,  by 
the  same  bull,  he  named  Gharlee  of  Yalois,  second  son  of 
Philip,  suocessor  ot  Don  Pedro^  against  whom  he  ppeaohed  a 
crusade.  Philip  IIL  commanded  it,  but  this  expedition  was 
unlbrtunote ;  Girane  opposed  a  long  resistance  to  the  French 
arms,  whilst  the  king  of  Arsagon,  with  his  futhful  Almo^ 
gavaree,*  a  half-savage  soldiery,  occupied  the  neighbouring 
mountains  :  his  sudden  and  frequent  attacks,  together  with 
want  of  provisions  and  fevers,  rapidly  thinsad  Philip's  army ; 
he  returned  to  Franoey  sick  and  almost  alosie,  home  in  a  litter, 
and  died  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Charles  of  Anjou  died  a 
short  time  before  him  of  grief  at  having  lost  ^cily,  and  Philip 
was  closely  followed  to  the  tomb  by  MjBixAmJY^  and  the  king 
of  AiTs^n. 

Duidng  this  reign,  a  simple  gentlemfln,  named  Bodolph, 
count  of  Hapsburg,  was  elected  empevat,  in  1273,  aad 
became  the  founder  of  the  new  house  of  Austria.  One  of  the 
moBt  remarkable  events-  ot  this  period  wm  tha  mommaktary 
reunion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  effected  in  1274, 
by  Gregory  X.,  at  the  second  oeoomenie  councii  of  Lyons. 
Q^  emperor,  Michael  Paloologus.wasi.seceKved  by  the  pope 
amoi^  the  number  oi  the  faithful ; .  but  the  Greeks; took  no. 
part  in*  this  reecmeiliation,  which  cost  the  eix^ror  biS'liie. 

PHaJB  IV. 

Philip lY., surnamed leBel,  wba  sixteen. years  of  age^when 
he  succeeded  to  the  thron^fr  of  hia  fatbher^  Philip  le  Hardi 
His  youth  gave  rise  to  no  trouble,  .and  suuh  was  the  psogress 
of  the  monarchical  spint  in  France^  that<  the  great  men  of  his 
kingdom,  instead  of  pretending*  to  beeoma  lu»  equals- (w*  his 
masters,  surrounded  him.  as  his*  servanta  PhiJ^  at  first 
carried  on  tha  wav  commeaoed  by  -his  tatherr  against  Arragoo, 
in  which  country.  Alphonso  inherited  the  crown  oi  Don  Pedra 
This  prince  consented  to  release  the  son  oi  Ohades  ot  Anjou, 
wlio  had  been  a.  prisoner  two  years,  and  wham  the  pope 
crowned  king  of  Naples,  under  the  name^of  Charles- IL  The 
war  between  prance  and.Arcagpn  lasted  many  years  without 
any  important  results 

The  first  ordinances  of  the  new  reign  were  favourable  to 
the  bourgeoisie  and  the  Jews ;  bvit  Phihp,  of  a  hard,  irritable, 
and  avaricious  character,  set  no  bounds  to  his  pride  and 
cupidity :  he  pressed  his  subjects  without  pity,  and  in  his 

*  Thi»  name,  borrowed  from  the  AnabiaiM^  wm,^  in  Gatftloiiia,  gitea 
to  the  light-armed  ibotiSoUiers^ 
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exactions  employed*  unprincipled  lawyers,  known  £or  their 
skill  in  the  erta  <A  ckioanery  as  well  as  for  their  base  servility. 
.These  lawyers  were  under  him  the  tyrants  of  France ;  the 
Ftodecte  were  their  supreme  law,  and  they  prooeeded,  with  a 
cold  and  impassable  perseverance,  in  the  imitation  of  the 
Roman  law  and  the  imperial  iiscality ;  thoy  demolished  with 
texts  and  quotations  the  social  order  that  had  been  created 
by  Roman  Oaihoiieism  and  the  feudal  system.     It  was  these 
men,  however,  who  organized  monarchical  centralization,  and 
who  became  the  true  founders  of  the  civil  order  of  modem 
times ;  they  beat  into  ruins  both  ecclesiastical  law  and  feudal 
jorisdiction;  th^  extended  their  own  over  coinages,  forests,  and 
magistracies :  tlm  parliament,  fixed  at  Paris  in  1302,  became 
the  seat  of  their  power ;  and  it  was  there  that  all  authority 
came  by  little  and  little  to  grow  weaker  and  dissolve  away 
beneath  royal  authority.     The  lawyers  called  in  among  them 
the  bom^eoisie,  or  third  estate^  and  endeavoured  to  render 
serviceable  to  themselves  an  order  which,  in  a  great  degree, 
owed  to  then  the  increase  of  its  influence.     In  order  to  sup- 
pert  this  new  form  of  govi^niment,  to  make  the  decrees  of 
the  lawyers  respected  and  procure  their  execution,  an  im- 
posing force  became  neeessaiy  :  the  king  had  to  keep  a  judi- 
cial and  administrative  army  in  pay ;  the  maintenance  of  the- 
foot  and  horse  Serjeants  alone  cost  immense  sums.    Industry 
was  scarcely  in  existence,  and  this  money  had  to  be  extorted 
by  violeiiee  from  a  wvetchedly  poor  population  :  thence  the 
despotism,  and  the  long  and  cruel  miseries  which  for  a  length 
of  time  almost  outweighed  the  advantages  of  the  substitution 
of  central  and  monarchical  power  for  the  barbarous  system 
astabHshed  by  the  feudal  ffovemment;     No  prince  more  un- 
.^mrfoual/employed  tL.  imquitons  anJ  odious  mean, 
to  fill  his  treasury  than  Ph^p  le  BeL      History  records  a 
thousand  instances  ot  Ma  cruel  and  violent  extortions :  the 
revenues  of  several  provinces  were  pledged  to  two  Italian 
brother^  ve3Ey  rich  merchants,  for  supplies  with  which  they 
had  lomsshed  the  king :  iat  order  to  release  himself,  Philip 
caused  all  Italian  bftnker»  and  merchants  to  be  arrested  on 
the  same  day,  under  ihe  pretext  of  their  carrying  on  a 
usurious  traffic^  and-oompefied  them  by  torture  to  regain  their 
liberty  at  an  enermous<  price.     He  repeated  this  execrable 
expedient  upon  the  French  traders,  and  the  servile  tribunals 
were  the  accomplices  of  hi»  violences. 

This  kmg,  very  lit^e  inclined  to  war,  beheld  with  in- 
dilRtareneethe  cyteiten  oi  the  CfaristianB  and  the  captooro  of 
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St.  Jean  d*Aoro,  their  last  bulwark  in  PalestiDe.  He  bad  ob» 
tained  from  the  pope  permiBaioa  to  levy  tentbs  upon  tbe 
clergy,  for  tbe  purpose  of  undertaking  a  crusade ;  but  tbia 
impost  was  only  profitable  to  bimsell,  for  be  appropriated  tbe 
whole  produce  of  it.  Tbo  successes  of  Edward  I.,  king  oi 
Enji^land,  affected  him  more.  This  prince,  at  tbe  death  ot 
Alexander  III.,  king  oi  Scotland,  bad  caused  himself  to  be 
chosen  as  arbitrator  between  tbe  pretenders  to  tbe  crown, 
and  had  decided  in  favour  of  John  Baliol,  with  whose  weak- 
ness of  character  he  was  acquainted.  He  was  threatening  to 
invade  this  kingdom,  when  Philip  cited  him,  as  bis  vassal  for 
Aquitaine,  before  the  parliament  of  Paris.  Peace  had  reigned 
for  thirty  years  between  France  and  England,  and  Philip,  in 
summoning  his  powerful  rival  to  appear,  alleged  as  a  pretext 
the  troubles  occasioned  by  tbe  commercial  rivalry  between 
the  sailors  t>f  the  two  nations.  Edward,  highly  indignant, 
stirred  up,  as  enemies  to  France,  Adolpbus  of  Nassau,  king 
of  the  Bomans,  and  Guy  de  Dampierre,  count  of  Flanders ; 
but  Philip  got  possession  of  tbe  daughter  of  tbe  count,  by 
treachery,  and  kept  her  as  a  hostage ;  be  seized  upon  Guienne, 
induced  Baliol  to  take  up  arms,  and  supported  the  celebrated 
Scotchman  William  Wallace  in  bis  struggle  with  tbe  English 
monarch. 

He  afterwards  made  an  alliance  with  tbe  revolted  Flemings, 
and  induced  A  Jbert  of  Austria,  son  of  Bodolph  of  Hi^burg, 
to  take  arms  against  Adolpbus  of  Nassau,  emperor  and  king 
of  the  Romans ;  the  minority  of  tbe  electors  seconded  him ; 
Adolpbus  of  Nassau  was  killed,  or  perhaps  assassinated  in  a 
battle  :  Albert  of  Austria  succeeded  him  in  tbe  empire,  and 
in  his  turn  defended  the  interests  of  France.  Philip  le  Bel 
in  all  negotiations  displayed  remarkable  talent.  Edwi^rd  L, 
pressed  on  all  sides,  proposed  to  Philip  to  submit  their  dif- 
fesences  to  the  arbitration  of  tbe  pope,  Boniface  YIIL  Tbia 
pontiff  in  some  respects,  owed  tbe  tiara  to  the  king  of  France, 
who,  without  hesitation,  agreed  to  abide  by  bis  decision* 
Boniface  pronounced  in  bis  favour,  and  only  ordered  tbe 
restitution  of  a  part  of  the  territories  confiscated  from 
Edward  :  be  imposed  a  long  truce  upon  tbe  two  kings,  and 
united  them  by  marriage.  Tbe  king  of  England  left  tbe 
county  of  Flanders  to  its  fate,  and  Philip  gave  up  tbe  protection 
of  Scotland,  of  which  Edward  took  possession  a  second  tima 
The  French  monarch  then  invited,  with  tbe  most  flattering 
promises,  tbe  count  of  Flanders,  to  place  himself  in  bis  power ; 
this  uonfortunate  noble  I'epaired  with  confidence  to  tbe  court 
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of  the  king,  but  was  instantly  east  into  prison,  and  all  hia 
states  were  seized  by  Philip,  who  gave  the  Flemings  the  count 
de  St.  Paul  as  goyemor.  The  count  and  his  French  gentle- 
men despised  the  citizens  of  this  industrious  country,  and 
believed  they  had  a  right  to  plunder  them.  The  horrible 
tyranny  they  displayed,  again  excited  the  people  of  Flanders 
to  reyolt :  the  corporate  bodies  ot  the  trades  assembled, 
massacred  the  French  in  Bruges  and  other  cities,  and  restored 
independence  to  their  country.  The  following  year  the 
Flemish  militia  occupied  Courtray,  when  the  French  army 
came  and  encamped  be£6re  that  place.  The  Flemings 
marched  out  in  battle-array  and  awaited  the  enemy  bravely. 
They  heard  mass  and  communicated  together.  The  knights 
who  were  with  them  gave  the  accolade  to  the  leaders  of  the 
trades  bands.  They  expected  no  quarter  from  the  French, 
and  it  was  repeated  among  them  that  Chatillon  came  with 
casks  filled  with  cords  to  strangle  them  with.  The  constable, 
Eaoul  de  Nesle,  proposed  to  turn  the  Flemings,  and  cut  them 
ofi  from  Courtray;  but  the  cousin  of  the  king,  Bobert  d'Ai-tois, 
indignant  at  this  prudent  counsel,  asked  him  whether  he  was 
ail-aid  of  the  Flemings,  or  whether  he  had  an  understanding 
with  them.  The  constable,  son-in-law  of  the  count  of  Flanders, 
replied  haughtily  :  "  Sir,  if  you  will  follow  where  I  lead,  you 
will  go  far  enough  ;**  and  rushed  forward  blindly  at  the  head 
of  his  cavalry.  Every  one  wished  to  follow  him,  those  who 
were  behind  urging  on  the  front  ranks.  On  approaching  the 
Flemings  they  met  with  a  ditch  five  brasses  wide  (thirty 
French  feet),  into  which  they  fell  in  confusion,  one  upon 
another,  staking  themselves  upon  the  pikes  of  the  enemy. 
To  this  frightM  grave  came  all  the  chivalry  of  France, 
Artoi%  ChatUlon,  Nesle,  Dammartin,  Dreux,  Tanearville,  and 
a  crowd  of  others.  The  Flemings  had  only  the  trouble  of 
killing  them,  knockiug  them  on  the  head  with  mallets  oi  iron 
and  lead.  This  horrible  defeat  weakened  the  feudal  power 
in  France,  and  strengthened  royalty.  Philip  resolved  to 
revenge  in  person  the  defeat  of  his  nobility  at  Courtray,  and 
entering  Flanders  with  a  formidable  army,  occupied  Toumay : 
his  fleet,  united  with  a  Crenoese  squadron,  beat  the  Flemings 
at  ZiTic2see,  and  his  chivalry  carried  off  a  brilliant  victory  at 
Mona-en-Puelle,  where  six  thousand  Flemish  citizens  were 
left  upon  the  field  of  battle;  but  when  he  believed  this 
pe(^le  subdued,  he  saw  with  surprise,  beneath  the  walls  oi 
Lille,  which  he  was  besieging,  a  fresh  artny  of  Flemings,  sixty 
thousand  strong,  advancing  to  meet  him:  these  were  the 
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valcvotts  «itieeDs  of  GHimit,  Bruges,  Ypres,  and  tlie  other 
oitiee  oi  Plaaden,  who  bad  engaged  themselves  by  oath,  sever 
to  revisit  their  hearths  or  their  homes  without  having  ob- 
tained a  good  peace  or  won  a  glorioos  vietoiy :  '^  Better/* 
said  they,  '*  die  on  the  field  cd^  battle  than  live  in  slavery/* 
Defied  in  his  oamp  by  this  iormidable  army,  the  king  hstened 
to  the  counsels  ot  prudence  and  the  advice  oi  his  generals.  He 
signed  a  treaty  by  which  the  Flenongs  abandoned  to  him 
French  Flanders,  as  i'ar  as  the  I>^  with  the  cities  of  Lille 
and  Douai ;  Philip  set  at  liberty  Robert  de  Bethune,  son  ot 
Guy  de  Bampierre,  the  new  couiit  oi  Flanders,  and  recognised 
the  independence  ot  the  Flemings. 

The  pride  of  the  king  had  already  been  deeply  wounded 
by  the  haughty  Boniiace  YIII.,  wIm>  revelled  in  ambition, 
violence,  and  cupidity.  Founding  his  power,  in  part,  upon 
his  wealth,  he  had,  at  the  expiration  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  re-established  the  eenUnan/jahUee,  promising  entire 
remission  of  sins  to  whomsoever  should  visit  all  the  churches 
of  Borne  during  thirty  oonsecutive  ^ys,  A  prodigious 
multitude  oi  pilgrims  flocked  to  the  Eternal  City,  and  laid 
rich  offerings  at  the  loot  ot  the  pontiff  Boni&ce  then 
stretched  forth  his  hand  towards  the  sceptres  ot  Europe,  in 
the  chamcter  he  assumed  of  lord  and  disposer  of  -all :  he 
offered  to  sell  Sicily  to  Charles  IL,  king  of  Naples  ;  he  sum- 
moned Albert  of  Austria  to  his  tribunal  for  the  murder  of 
Adolphus  of  Nassau ;  he  protected  the  children  of  La  Oerda 
in  Oastille ;  he  supported  the  6oots  against  Edward ;  and 
enjoined  the  bishc^  of  Pamiers,  whose  bishopric  had  been 
instituted  without  the  participation  of  the  king,  to  examine 
the  conduct  of  Philip  with  regard  to  the  Ohui^  and  to  in- 
terpose his  mediation  between  the  Holy  See  and  the  eonrt  of 
France.  Philip  had  already,  by  his  own  authority,  levied 
tenths  upon  the  clergy  :  irritated  by  the  pretensions  of  the 
pope  and  the  reproaches  of  the  bishop,  he  oaused  the  laitcr 
to  be  informed  against  by  some  of  those  mem  -of  law  who 
were  most  devoted  to  his  will,  among  'whom  'were  Peter 
Flotte,  his  chancellor;  Enguerrand  de Marigny,  his  confidant ; 
William  de  Plasian  ;  and  William  de  Nogaret.  These  men, 
always  skilful  in  finding  those  persons  guilty  whom  the  king 
wished  to  prove  so,  soon  discovered  suffident  charges  against 
the  bishop  to  warrant  his  being  arrested.  Philip  ordered 
this  to  be  done,  and  demanded  Ms  degradation  of  the  pope  ; 
but  Boniiace,  highly  indignant  that  the  arbalkriera  of  the 
king  should  have  dared  to  kry  their  hands  upon  the  bishop, 
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refiiaed  to  comply  tnth  Philip's  doBire,  took  the  jadgnwnt  of 
the  matter  upon  hinMolt,  'and  warned  the  king  of  bis  mis- 
doings by  the  BnlL  AfMcwka,  Fili,  PhiHp,  rendered  furious, 
being  'Supported  by  the  nnivendty  of  Ttsria,  convoked  the 
-£rst  States-General,  in  which  the  deputies  at  the  cities  were 
summoned  with  the  barons  and  the  bishops,  and  after  making 
them  acquainted  with  this  bull;  burned  it  in  their  presence. 
Boni£ioe  avenged  himself  by  excommunicating  the  king,  and 
the  two  rivals  prepared  for  a  furious  contest,  by  reconciling 
themselves  with  sJl  their  ODemies,  and  by  sacriBoing  every 
other  interest  to  ^lat  of  their  mutual  faatsred  The  pope 
formed  an  alliance  with  Albert  of  Austria^  and  Philip 
restored  Gkdenne  to  Edwacrd  as  a  fief  Convoked  by  him,  the 
barons  of  France  assembled  at  the  Louvre,  and  William  de 
l^ogaret,  his  prooureur,  in  the  presence  of  the  meeting 
declared  the  pope  hentieal.  He  obtained  a  sentence  against 
him,  which  he  took  upon  himself  to  see  ezeouted ;  he  re- 
paixed  to  Anagni,  where  the  pope  resided,  and  gained  pos- 
session of  his  person :  Sciarra  Colonna,  who  accompanied 
Nogaret,  struck  the  old  man  with  his  iron  gauntlet.  Never- 
thelessy  Boniface  astonished  ins  enemies  by  his  courage  : — 
''Here  is  my  neck,  here  is  my  head,*' said  he  to  them, 
"  betrayed  as  Christ  was,  and  ready  to  die,  at  least  I  will  die 
pope."  DeUvered  by  the  people,  he  expired  a  month  after^ 
at  Rome,  of  a  lever  produced  by  excitement  and  passion. 

The  death  of  Boniiace  did  not  at  all  appease  Philip; 
master  of  l^e  election  after  the  decease  of  Benedict  XI.,  in 
1305,  but  obliged  to  choose  one  of  three  candidates  selected 
from  among  the  creatures  ol  Bonifece,  his  choice  fell  upon 
Cardinal  Bertrand  de  Goth,  who  had  been  his  enemy,  but 
with  the  venality  of  whose  mind  he  was  perfectly  ac- 
quainted. Philip  promised  to  influence  the  French  cardinals 
in  ins  fovGUr,  provided  he  would  engage  to  stigmatize  the 
memory  of  Boniface  VIIL,  his  benefactor ;  to  grant  to  the 
king  the  tenths  of  the  property  of  the  deigy  for  five  years  ; 
€md  to  reTider  him  an  imporkmt  service,  which  Philip  would 
dcamih'C/nd  point  out  V)hen  the  proper  time  should  come.  This 
bargain,  which  the  people  designated  Ihe  diabclieal  bargain, 
was,  it  is  said,  concluded  in  a  forest  of  Saintonge,  near  St. 
Jean  d'Angely.  Bertrand  de  Goth  accepted  it,  consented 
to  everything,  promised  to  come  and  place  himself  at  the 
discretion  of  the  king  at  A-vignou,  and  became  pope  under 
the  name  of  Clement  V.  He  was  not  allowed  to  leave 
Ptanee  before  ho  had  folfilled  all  his  promisos.    The  secret 
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service  wbicli  Philip  required,  proved  to  be  the  suppression 
ot  the  order  of  Templars.  Their  power  offended  the  pride 
ot  the  French  monarch,  at  the  same  time  that  their  immense 
riches  strongly  tempted  his  cupiditj.  Before  thej  could 
have  the  least  suspicions  of  his  intentions,  he  caused  eveiy 
one  of  the  order  that  was  to  be  found  in  his  dominions^  to 
be  seized  and  closely  imprisoned  ;  and  then  was  commenced 
against  them  a  frightful  course  of  proceedings,  in  which 
tortures  produced  the  proofs,  and  in  which  men  of  law,  in 
the  pay  of  Philip^  performed  the  part  of  judges.  The  king 
eoniiscated  the  property  of  the  victims,  whom  he  stigma- 
tized with  horrible  imputations,  without  producing  any  legal 
proofe.  The  Templars  perished  by  the  axe,  by  fire,  and  by 
starvation,  retracting  at  the  moment  of  death  all  the  con- 
fessions that  torments  had  forced  from  them  :  James  Molay, 
their  grand-master,  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  and 
firmness ;  he  protested  his  innocence  in  the  midst  of  the 
flames,  and,  as  it  is  said,  cited  both  the  monarch  and  the  pope 
to  appear  before  God  within  twelve  months. 

Philip  was  then  the  most  powerful  king  in  Europe.  He 
advised  all  sovereigns  to  follow  his  example.  Edward  II.  of 
England,  and  Charles  IL  king  of  Navarre,  complied  with 
his  wishes,  and  caused  all  the  Templars  in  their  states  to  be 
seized  ;  fifteen  thousand  noble  families  were  struck  by  this 
terrible  measure.  Philip  IV.,  amidst  the  atrocious  acts  of 
his  policy,  continued  his  odious  vexations  upon  his  people ; 
he  levied  enormous  taxes,  he  deteriorated  the  coinage,  and, 
after  its  issue,  refused  to  take  it  back  again  thus  altered  by 
himself  He  caused  all  the  Jews  in  his  dominions  to  be 
poisoned  in  one  day,  sweeping  the  whole  of  their  wealth  into 
the  royal  coffera  He  was  the  most  absolute  despot  that 
ever  reigned  in  France,  and  yet  it  was  he  who,  the  first  ot 
his  race,  accorded  the  ri^t  of  representation  to  the  communes. 
He  showed  a  sort  of  fiEi.vour  or  deference  to  the  citizens,  con- 
sulting their  deputies  more  freely  than  he  did  those  of  the 
nobles  :  he  knew  that  the  former  were  so  proud  of  being 
reckoned  as  something,  that  they  would  make  but  little 
opposition  to  his  will,  and  it  was  from  among  these  obscure 
men  that  he  chose  his  favourites  and  ministers,  the  most 
celebrated  of  whom  was  Enguerrand  de  Marigny.  The  king 
stood  in  need  of  support  for  his  cruel  and  perfidious  measures, 
and  upon  calling  the  citizens  to  the  States  of  the  kingdom, 
he  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  fear  nothing  from  a  liberty 
which  was  only  apparent :  prodigal  of  frightful  punishments^ 
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he  kept  the  nation  in  subjection  hj  terror.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  days,  he  directed  his  rigoara  against  his  own 
family :  the  wives  of  his  three  sons  were  all  at  the  same 
time  accused  of  adultery ;  he  cast  them  into  prison,  and 
caused  the  unfortunate  victims  suspected  of  being  their  lovers 
to  be  flayed  alive.  He  soon  after  expired,  recommending 
piety,  justice,  and  clemency  to  his  eons;  his  accomplice, 
Clement  V.,  followed  him  quickly  to  the  tomb  ;  the  emperor, 
Henry  YII.,  having  died  the  preceding  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and  the  commencement  of 
the  fourteenth  centuries,  the  French  existed  under  a  yoke  oi' 
iron,  and  notwithstanding  the  heroism  displayed  two  cen- 
turies before  in  the  communal  revolutions,  they  remained, 
generally  speaking,  strangers  to  the  spirit  of  independence 
which  p:x)vailed  in  many  of  the  European  countries  nearest 
to  them,  and  to  which  Italy  and  Flanders  owed  their  arts 
and  their  industry.  Robert  Bruce,  in  Scotland,  and  William 
Tell,  in  Switzerland,  had  freed  their  conntries  ;  and  yet  the 
great  movements  which  then  shook  some  European  states, 
arose  less  from  the  spirit  of  individual  liberty,  than  from  a 
love  of  national  independence  :  thus  most  of  the  peoples  of 
Europe,  after  being  stimulated  by  energetic  minds  to  con- 
stitute themselves  as  nations,  sank  back  again  under  a  yoke 
as  hard  as  that  which  they  had  shaken  ofL 

LOUIS  z. 

Philip  lY.  left  two  brothers,  three  sons,  and  one  daughter. 
The  eldest,  Louis  X.,  sumamed  le  Hutin,  on  account  of  his 
disorderly  life,  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  at  the  death  ot 
his  father,  and  had  already  worn  the  crown  of  Navarre 
fifteen  years.  His  two  brothers,  Philip  and  Charles,  like 
himself,  were  addicted  to  vicious  courses;  and  his  sister 
Isabella;  married  to  Edward  11.  of  England,  only  dis- 
tinguished herself  by  crime  and  infamy. 

Philip  le  Bel  had,  from  policy,  confided  the  great  posts  of 
the  state  to  obscure  men,  who  owed  everything  to  hia  favour ; 
his  family  blamed  this  system,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  X.  was  to  arrest  and  bring  to  judgment 
the  Chancellor  Peter  Latelli,  who  was  acqtiitted,  and  Enguer- 
rand  de  Marigny,  first  minister  of  the  late  king.  Charles  of 
Valois,  uncle  of  the  monarch,  solicited,  in  revenge  for  a  per- 
sonal injury,  the  arrest  and  death  of  Marigny  :  this  minister, 
rendered  responsible  for  the  tyrannical  acts  of  his  n.aster, 
and  at  the  same  time  accused  of  sorcery,  was  condemned  and 
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hanged  on  the  gibbet  of  Moottliuioon.  Marguerite  of  Bui- 
gundj,  wife  of  the  king,  -was  confined  in  the  Ch&tean-Gail- 
lardy  at  Andely,  upon  ao  aoeosatoon  of  adulteiy;  Louis 
canned  her  to  be  strangled,  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to 
many  Clemenoe  of  Hungary.  He  lived  surrounded  by  pro- 
fligate young  noblesy  whom  he  made  the  companions  of  his 
pleasures ;  and  the  nobility  took  advantage  of  their  present 
ascendancy  to  regain  possession  o£  some  of  their  ancient  privi- 
leges. He  thus  weakened  the  springs  of  the  monarchy, 
which  had  been  bent  and  arranged  with  so  much  skill  and 
strength  by  his  £ather ;  judicial  combat  was  revived ;  con* 
federations  of  nobles  were  formed  in  most  of  the  provinces, 
each  of  which  obtained  a  charter ;  the  northern  nobles 
recovered  their  regal  rights :  and  yet  the  king,  pressed  by 
the  want  of  money,  made  ordinances  &vourable  to  nationtd 
freedom,  offering  to  restore  liberty  to  the  peasants  of  the 
crown  and  people  subject  to  main-morte ;  iMit  he  gave  no 
security  for  the  rights  he  recognised,  and  such  was  the  misery 
of  the  people,  and  the  mistrust  that  the  king  inspired,  that 
his  ordinance  was  only  welcomed  by  a  very  smiDl  number, 
and  brought  but  little  money  to  his  treasury.  Great  disor- 
ders in  the  finances  and  the  hoxvors  of  a  fiunine,  accompanied 
by  astonishing  scandals,  marked  the  rapid  course  of  this 
reign :  the  clergy  themselves  were  seen  in  the  provinces 
heading  processions  of  penitents  entirely  naked,  in  order  to 
obtain  from  heaven  a  JhvoQrable  time  lor  the  harvests. 
Louis  X.  died  in  1316,  in  consequence  oi  an  imprudence 
leaving  his  wif«»y  Clemenee  of  Hungary,  pregnant.  The  only 
iruit  of  his  first  marriage  was  a  danghter  named  Jane,  then 
six  years  of  ag& 

PHILIP  V. 

Philip  Y.,  called  le  Long;  brother  of  Louis  le  Hutin,  took 
possession  of  the  regency,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  queen,  who 
gave  birth  to  a  son,  named  John.  This  child  only  lived  a 
f^w  days^  and  Philip,  unde  of  the  Princess  Jane,  already  in 
possession  of  royal  authority,  caused  it  to  be  decreed  by  the 
States  General  and  the  University  of  France,  that  females 
should  be  for  ever  excluded  from  the  succession  to  the  French 
crown* 

•  The  new  king  felt  the  necessity  for  the  support  of  the 
lawyers,  and  granted  them  a  perfectly  special  favour.  He 
gave  attention  to  internal  government ;  named  the  captainft- 
general  of  the  provinces  and  the  captains  of  oitiei^  and 
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organized  the  mil^ias  of  the  communes,  ordering,  however, 
that  their  arms  should  remain  deposited  in  the  residences  at 
ihd  oapteiDfl,  tmtil  a  neoeflsity  should  arise  for  their  being 
employed.  With  the  ezoeption  <^  a  rapid  and  useless  expe- 
dition into  Italy,  he  had  no  war,  either  domestic  or  toreign, 
to  caxry  on,  and  yet  blood  flowed  fieely  in  Franoe  during  his 
reign.  A  fredi  rehgions  fiiry  seised  the  shepherdB  and  in- 
habitants of  tlie  country,  designated  under  the  name  ot  Fas- 
temmamx;  they  assembled  in  crowds  with  the  intention  of 
going  to  -the  Holy  Land  to  dehverthe  holy  sepulchre ;  from 
mendicante  they  became  thieves^  and  it  was  neoessary  they 
diould  be  panished.  They  offered  up^ail  the  Jews  they  iell 
in  with  as  a  holocaust  to  God,  and  after  having  committed 
a  mttltitode  of  robberies  and  morders^  they  were  almost 
ail  massacred  and  destroyed  by  the  seneschal  oi  Carcassonne. 
A  honible  proscription  envdoped  l^e  lepers  in  this  reign  ; 
they  wore  accused  oi  having  poisoned  the  waters  ol  the 
kingdom.  Philip  Y.  and  Pope  John  XXTL,  both  believing 
in  magic,  gave  credence  to  the  crime  oi  the  lepers,  without 
verifying  it  any  other  way  than  by  terrible  tortures  :  from 
that  time  all  persons  afflicted  with  any  complaint  of  the 
skin  were  arreted  and  accused  of  sorcery ;  as  such  they 
were  interdicted  from  having  recourse  to  icbe  tribunals  ot 
the  kingdom  :  the  Jews,  suspected  oi  being  their  accomplices^ 
perished  in  similar  torment&  In  the  midst  ot  these  atro^ 
dbons  ezMntions^  the  king  fell  ill  of  a  species  oi  languor ; 
the  relics  oi  the  holy  chapel  were  brought  to  him,  and  he 
kissed  them  devoutly ;  but  they  could  not  restore  him,  and 
he  died  at  Longehamp^  in  1322. 

Many  oi  the  ordinances  of  Philip  Y.  aso  remarkable  for 
Ihe  oontinual  confqsiQn  of  the  personal  inteoests  oi'  the  king 
'witii  thoM  of  tbe  kingdom^  and  for  the  desire  of  regulating 
the  use  of  the  sovereign  will,  without,  however^  assigning 
any  limit  to  it.  By  an  ordinance  oi  1318,  the  king  engages 
himseK  to  be  present  at  mass  every  morning,  and  regulates 
the  manner  in  which  his  bed  is  to  be  made  ;  by  another  he 
forbids  himself  to  alienate  any  of  the  domains  of  the  crown, 
and  revokes  all  lus  lather*s  gifts.  Among  these  numerous 
cdiotB,  iliose  which  organize  the  militias,  the  diattbcn  of 
aco9iints,  the  administration  of  waters  and  forosts^  and  the 
office  oi  receivers,  denote  the  progress  ol  order^  and  the  sob- 
stdtution  a£  despotism  supported  by  law  for  despotism  ac- 
quired and  preserved  by  the  sword 

x2 
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CHARLES  lY. 

Philip  V.  had  one  son  and  four  daaghtexs  when  he  re- 
quired the  States  General  to  exclude,  in  perpetuity,  all 
females  from  the  throna  A  few  months  afterwards,  he  lost 
his  son,  and  was  the  first  person  wounded  in  his  paternal 
love  by  the  law  he  had  been  the  means  of  passing :  his  bro- 
ther Charles  inherited  his  sceptre  ;  he  was  the  third  son  of 
Philip  le  Bel,  and  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  He  issued 
ordinances  to  ameliorate  the  fate  of  the  lepers  and  the  Jews, 
which  is  almost  all  we  know  of  his  reign,  of  which  there  is 
no  historian.  The  foundation  of  the  floral  games  at  Tou- 
louse dates  from  this  period. 

Whilst  civil  war  was  desolating  England,  Charles,  at  the 
instigation  of  Queen  Isabella,  his  sister,  usurped  the  rights 
of  Edward,  in  Aquitaine.  The  English  monarch  sent  his 
son  to  render  homage  :  Charles  detained  the  young  prince  as 
a  hostage  at  his  court,  and  furnished  his  sister  wiUi  troops 
and  money  to  combat  her  husband  with  :  this  imfortunate 
king  was  made  prisoner,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  frightful 
death  put  an  end  to  his  days.  Charles  lY.  fell  ill  ab(>ut 
this  period,  and  ordered  that  if  the  queen,  who  was  then 
pregnant,  shoidd  be  brought  to  bed  of  a  son,  his  cousin-ger- 
man,  Philip  of  Yalois,  should  be  regent  of  the  kingdom ; 
but  if  the  child  should  prove  to  be  a  daughter,  his  widi  was 
that  the  twelve  peers  and  the  high  barons  of  France,  sitting 
in  Parliament,  should  decree  the  crown  to  the  person  whose 
claims  seemed  to  them  the  strongest.  He  died  on  Christmas 
Day  of  the  same  year.  Thus  were  all  the  sons  of  Philip  le 
Bel  extinct,  carried  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  seeming  to  ac- 
complish the  judgment  of  God,  with  which  the  house  of  this 
prince  had  for  a  long  time  been  threatened^  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people^  as  a  punidiment  for  their  crimes. 


CHAPTER  n. 
Beign  of  FhiUp  of  Yaloig.     1828—1350. 

With  the  new  reign  commenced  a  long  series  of  disa&trooa 
wars  between  England  and  France.  When  the  calamities 
they  gave  birth  to  had  transformed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
the  private  personal  rivalries  of  their  kings  into  national 
rivalries^  the  French  and  English  began  to  persuade  them- 
selves tiiey  were  natural  enemies^  and,  to  the  misfortune 
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of  humanitj,  this  prejudice  existed  during  five  centuries. 
Nevertheless  the  war  ot  the  fourteenth  century  only  broke 
out  as  preceding  vars  had  done,  for  the  interest  of  their 
sovereigns,  who  both  made  pretensiona  to  the  succession  ot 
Charles  IV. 

Jane  of  Evxeuz,  the  widow  of  this  monarchy  was  delivered 
of  a  daughter,  and,  according  to  the  will  of  the  late  king, 
the  parliament  was  called  upon  to  decide  as  to  the  claims  of 
the  candidates  for  the  throna  The  two  principal  were  the 
regent  Philip  of  Yalois,  cousin-german  to  Charles  lY.  and 
Edward  III.,  king  of  Ebogland,  son  of  Isabella,  sister  ot  the 
three  last  kings  of  France.  The  interpretation,  already 
twice  given  to  the  Salic  law,  then  received  its  third  and  last 
sanction  :  females  were  declared  to  be  without  any  right  to 
the  crown,  which  the  parliament  solemnly  adjudged  to 
Philip  of  Yalois.  This  decision  was  from  that  time  recog- 
nised  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state.  Ideas  of  legality 
b^gan  to  penetrate  into  the  minds  of  nations,  and  right  was 
invoked  to  the  support  of  stroagth ;  nevertheless,  no  con- 
stitutUn  had  fixed  the  lights  of  heirship  to  the  crown,  and 
Philip,  in  his  quality  of  regent^  had  exercised  so  great  an 
influence  over  the  jurisoonsults,  creatures  of  the  kings  and 
flatterers  of  power,  that  whilst  himself  appealing  to  the  law, 
Edward  was  not  willing  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
lawyers  charged  with  the  interpretation  of  it>  and  he  ap- 
pealed finom  their  dedsion  to  his  sword.  But  many  years 
passed  away  before  he  declared  war  against  Philip  of  Yalois  : 
he  even  at  first  rendered  him  homage  for  the  fie&  he  pos- 
sesBed  in  France. 

Philip,  count  of  Bvreuz,  husband  of  Jane^  daughter  of 
Louis  X.,  was  the  third  candidate  for  the  throne ;  he  obtained 
from  the  king  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  which  his  wife  had 
legitimate  claims  from  her  grandmother,  and  which  thus 
became  separated  from  the  cvoiwn  of  France. 

Philip  of  Yalois  wafa  thirty-six  years  of  age,  when,  ia  1 328, 
he  ^vas  reoogmsed  as  king.  This  prinice  was  brave,  vii^nt, 
vindictive,  and  cruel :  skilful  in  all  bodily  exercises,  he  was 
ignorant  of  even  the  first  prin<aples  of  the  military  art,  or  ot 
finanoisd  administration ;  with  him  Uie  art  of  reigning  con* 
sisted  in  inspiring  tenror  by  punishment^  and  admiration  by 
pomp  and  magnificence.  The  first  acta  of  his  reign  w^re  the 
alteration  of  the  coinage,  and  sentence  of  death  against 
Peter  Bemy,  minister  of  finance  under  the  preceding  reign. 
Philip  YL  accused  him  of  extortion ;  Eemy  was  quartered, 
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and  the  king  appix>pTiated  his  rich  spoils  to  himself.  He  soon 
inarched  into  Flanders,  to  the  assistance  ot  the  ierocions 
Count  Louis,  always  at  war  with  his  subjects,  and  the  bloody- 
battle  oi  Cassel,  in  which  thirteen  thousand  Flemings  were 
slaughtered;  restored  his  states  to  the  count :  the  dea^h  and 
tortures  of  ten  thousand  citizens  signalized  his  return  into 
that  city,  which  was  reduced  to  ashe& 
J<^^  The  issue  of  a  scandalous  trial  gave  birth  to  the  first  germs 
of  discord  between  Edward  III.  and  Philip  VI.  Robert  of 
Artois,  brother-in-law  ot  Philip,  had  in  vain  suborned  wit- 
nesses to  obtain  from  the  king  and  parliament  that  his 
county  of  Artois,  adjudged  to  has  aunt  Mahaut,  should  be 
rest<M:«d  to  him.  Blinded  by  fory,  after  having  uselessly 
employed  assassins,  he  had  recourse  to  demons,  and  the  king, 
filled  with  the  gross-superstitions  of  the  age,  learned  with  terror 
that  he  and  ]m  son  were  both  envouUis  by  his  brothernin-law. 
It  was  then  believed  that,  by  causing  a  little  waxen  image,  the 
effigy  of  any  one,  to  be  baptized  by  a  priest  and  then  pieroed 
with  a  needle  at  the  place  wh^>e  the  heart  should  be,  the 
person  represented  would  suffer  ftom  ihe  wound  and  would 
die  immediately.  DetnoDs  were  evoked  in  this  magie  opera- 
tion, which  was  called  making  a  wmU  agaivst  any  one,  or  to 
etwouU  him.  The  king  was  not  more  exempt  than  his  people 
from  the  terror  this  i^urd  belief  inspired.  Bobert^  pursued 
by  his  vengeance,  foand  an  asylum  at  the  court  of  £dward, 
and  did  his  utmost  to  promote  a  war.  But  moiie  powerftil 
allies  soon  summoned  this  monarch  to  the  contineBt-;  the 
cruelties  of  the  count  of  Fiaaders  had  once  more  roused  the 
indignation  of  his  subjects;  Ghent,  the  richest  and  most 
populous  city  o€  the  Low  Cocnvlries^  had  revolted,  and  pkoed 
at  the  head  of  the  malcontents  the  celebrated  biwrer  Jaq«i»- 
mart  Artev«lt,  who  became  the  soul  of  afreshFlenish  league 
against  Count  Louis  and  FraBoe.  Standing  in  need  of  the 
support  of  England,  Artevelt  acknowledged  Edward,  in  the 
name  of  Flanders,  king  of  France.  About  the  same  time, 
the  emperor,  Louis  lY.  of  Bavaria^  irritated  against  Philip 
for  having  refused  to  pay  homage  for  the  fie£3  he  held  of  the 
empire  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine,  dedaied  solemnly  in 
ik»  diet  of  Goblentz,  assembled  in  1336,  that  PMlip  was  de- 
prived of  all  claims  to  protecdon  from  the  en^pne,  until  he 
had  vestored  his  maiemal  inheritance  to  Edwaid,  and  named 
the  laitter  his  vicar  for  all  the  lands  on  the  lefb  of  the  Bhine 
held  of  the  imperial  crown.     The  chi;vahrio  John,  king  of 
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Bohemia^  howerer,  being  a  firm  alljof  Philip's^  aadintrostei 
by  him  with  the  employment  of  large  sums  of  money,  contri'tred 
to  seduce  the  Grerman  princes^  and  even  the  emperor  hini- 
self,  and  obtained  their  neutrality  in  the  terrible  conflict 
abont  to  commence  between  the  kings  oi  France  and  Eng- 
land :  he  succeeded,  likewise,  in  causing  the  Flemings  to  be 
excommunicated  by  Pope  Benedict  XII.,  whom  Philip  made 
subservient  to  his  wishes  by  threatening  him  with  the  fate 
of  Boniface  YIII.  Edward  then  aasamed  the  title  of  king 
of  France,  landed  in  Flanders,  at  the  head  of  a  ionnidabie 
army,  and  confirmed  all  the  privileges  of  the  Flemings. 
Philip,  with  superior  forces,  maintained  a  defensive  war 
against  him,  reiosing  to  crane  to  a  general  actitMi.  The 
English,  however,  surprised  the  French  fieet,  shut  trp  in  a 
narrow  creek  near  the  Ecluse  ;  they  attacked  it,  and  obtained 
a  complete  victory  :  France  lost  on  this  day  ninety  vessels, 
and  more  than  thirty  thousand  waniora  An  armistice  be- 
tween the  two  nations  was  the  consequence. 

A  sanguinary  war,  deeply  injurious  to  France,  broke  ost 
the  year  following  in  Brittany.  John  III.,  duke  of  that 
province,  died  without  issue ;  two  concurrents  disputed  his 
inheritance  :  the  one  was  Charles  of  Blois,  husband  of  one  of 
his  ^nieoes,  and  nephew  of  the  king  of  France ;  the  other, 
MontfixPt,  descended  by  his  mother  from  the  iaaaom  Simon 
de  Montfort,  conqueror  ai  the  Albigeois ;  he  wns  the  younger 
brother  of  the  last  duke,  and  had  been  disinherited  by  him. 
l!he  court  of  peers,  devoted  to  the  king,  adjudged  the  dncby 
to  Charles  of  Bkns,  his  nephew.  Montfort  immediately  took 
possession  of  the  strongest  places,  and  did  homage  for  Brittany 
to  Edward,  whose  assistemoe  at  the  same  time  he  implored. 
This  war,  in  which  Charles  of  BkM  was  sapported  by  France, 
and  Moatfort  by  England,  lasted  twenty-four  years  without 
intevrapyon,  send  presented,  amidst  deeds  of  heroism,  a  long 
train  cA  perfidies  ami  oteoesous  brigandagesw  Among  the 
most  remttrkable  combats  of  thas  tmible  struggle,  i&torj 
raentsons,  during  a  tmee  with  England,  the  baUls  of  the 
MrtteB,  a  sanguinaiy  duel  between  thirty  Bretons,  under 
John  of  Beamnaaoir,  and  thirty  EngHsh^  commanded  by 
Bemborongh.  Hie  victory  remained  with  the  Bretons^  but 
it  had  no  inflnenee  oirer  the  issue  of  the  war.  Two  fomalee^ 
two  heroines,  likewise,  not  only  emulated,  but  funashed  a 
brilliaat  example  for -^e  warriors  of  this  period  :  these  w«re, 
Jane  la  Boiteuse  (die  lame),  wile  of  Charies  of  Bfoifei,  and 
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Jane  the  Fleming,  wife  of  Montfort ;  they  were  the  soul  of 
their  parties,  and  the  defence  of  Hennebon  rendered  Jane  de 
Montfort  immortal. 

Charles  of  Blois,  nephew  of  Philip  VI.,  only  inherited  the 
duchy  of  Brittany  by  the  female  line  :  the  king  maintained 
his  cause  from  family  interests,  and  did  not  scruple  to  have 
recourse  to  both  pei*fidy  and  cruelty.  At  a  tournament,  to 
which  the  Breton  knights  repaired  without  the  least  suspi- 
cion or  apprehension,  he  caused  twelve  of  the  party  of  Mont- 
fort to  be  seized ;  Oliver  Glisson,  one  ot  the  most  powerful 
nobles  of  Brittany,  was  of  the  number  :  all  were  decapitated 
without  any  legitimate  cause,  or  even  the  pretence  of  a  trial. 
The  widow  of  Glisson  immediately  took  possession,  by  sur- 
prise, of  a  fortress  belonging  to  the  king,  and  put  all  the 
garrison  to  the  sword  before  his  face :  the  relations  and 
friends  of  the  knights  put  to  death  by  treachery  all  passed 
over  to  the  side  of  Montfort,  and  defied  his  enemies.  One 
of  these,  GeotTrey  d'Harcourt,  being  threatened  with  the 
same  fate  by  PhiUp,  obtained  from  King  Edward  a  vow  to 
avenge  them ;  and  the  following  year  an  English  army,  com- 
manded by  the  same  d'Harcourt,  landed  in  Normandy,  and 
ravaged  the  coimtry  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Paris.  Philip, 
calling  around  him  all  the  nobility  ol  France,  assembled  a 
formidable  army,  before  which  that  of  Edward  retreated. 
The  retreat  of  the  English  was  difficult :  very  inferior  in 
numbers  to  the  French,  they  forded  the  Somme  at  Blanqui- 
taque,  and  finding  themselves  constrained  to  fight,  they  forti- 
fied a  position  upon  a  hill  which  dominates  the  village  of 
Crecy.  The  French  had  come  up  by  forced  marches.  K 
they  had  taken  rest,  with  prudent  dispositions,  their  suc- 
cess would  have  been  certain;  but  the  impatient  Philip, 
the  moment  he  arrived  within  sight  of  the  enemy,  commanded 
his  Genoese  archers,  who  fcMrmed  his  vanguard,  to  eommenoe 
the  attadc  It  was  in  vain  the  archers  represented  to  him 
that  they  were  exhausted  by  &tigue  and  hunger,  and  that  the 
rain  had  rendered  their  bows  useless ;  the  command  was  re- 
peated, they  rushed  forward  with  great  bravery,  but  they 
wer^  r^ulsed.  Philip,  rendered  furious  by  Uiis  ^reb  disaster, 
€ardei»d,the  Genoese  to  be  massacred,  and  his  brother,  the 
duke^of  Akn9on,  trampled  them  under  the  feet  of  his  cavalry. 
This  £3?ooiouft  act  ruined  the  army  ]  the'  English  took  advan- 
tage of  the  confusion  of  the  front  ranks  to  pour  down  upon 
them ;  (he  van  waa  driven  back  upon  the  main  body,  and  a 
frightful  carnage  was  begun :  thirty  thousand  French  lost 
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their  lives,  and  among  them  were  eleven  princes  and  twelve 
hundred  nobles  and  knights.  The  prime  nobility  of  France 
was  swept  away  upon  this  memorable  and  sanguinary  day. 
The  celebrated  Black  Prince,  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  com- 
manded the  English,  under  King  Edward  his  father,  and 
contributed  powerfully  to  the  victory.  Philip,  wounded 
twice,  and  dragged  away  from  the  field  of  battle  by  his 
fnends,  entered  Abbeville,  followed  by  only  five  knights. 

The  taking  ot  Calais  was  one  of  the  most  fatal  results  of 
the  defeat  at  Crecy.  The  inhabitants  of  that  city,  after  a 
brave  defence  of  eleven  months,  compelled  by  famine  t6 
capitulate,  were  summoned  by  Edward  to  give  up  sixof  theii* 
number  upon  whom  he  might  satisfy  his  vengeance.  At  this 
news  the  people  broke  out  into  loud  lamentations :  "  But, 
then,**  says  Froissard,  ''  arose  the  richest  citizen  of  the  city, 
named  the  Sire  Eustache  de  St.  Pierre,  and  he  spoke  thus  before 
all :  '  Great  pity  and  great  misfortune  would  it  be  to  suffer 
sQch  a  people  to  perish.  I  have  such  great  hope  of  finding 
grace  and  pardon  before  our  Lord,  if  I  die  to  save  these  people, 
that  I  will  be  the  first,  and  will  place  myself  willingly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  king  of  England.*  When  Sire  Eustache  had 
spoken  these  words,  the  crowd  was  deeply  moved,  and  women 
and  children  cast  themselves  weeping  at  his  feet ;  then  an- 
other citizen,  who  had  two  daughters,  and  was  named  John 
d*Aire,  arose  and  said  he  would  accompany  his  gossip  Sire 
Eustache."  This  noble  example  was  followed  by  the  two 
brothers  Wissant ;  and  at  length  two  other  citizens,  whose 
names  history  has  not  preserved,  offered  to  share  their  fate. 
All  the  six,  with  cords  round  their  necks,  and  carrying  the 
keys  of  the  dty  in  their  hands,  were  led  by  the  governor, 
John  de  Yiexine,  to  the  camp  of  the  English  :  upon  seeing 
them,  Edward  called  for  the  executioner ;  but  the  queen  and 
her  son  interceded  for  them  and  obtained  their  pardon.  All 
the  inhabitants  of  Calais  were  driven  from  the  city,  and  it 
became  an  English  colony,  which,  during  two  hundred  years, 
left  France  open  to  foreign  armies.  The  taking  of  this  im- 
portant place  was  followed  by  a  truce  between  the  two 
monarchs. 

The  disasters  of  war  abated  in  no  degree  the  pride  or  the 
magnificence  of  Philip  of  Valois.  When  his  treasury  was 
empty,  he  altered  the  coinage,  or  else  got  together  some  pre- 
lates, barons,  and  deputies  of  citia%  upon  whom  he  imposed 
his  will ;  he  compelled  them  to  sanction  fresh  taxes,  and  it 
was  by  their  means  he  decreed  the  impost  of  the  tweatietii 
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denier  tipon  the  priee  of  all  merehandise  that  was  sold,  and 
established  the  gahelle,  procuring  as  a  tax  the  monopoly  in 
salt  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  px^amble  of  these  edicts 
declares  that  thej  were  issued  for  the  welfare  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  good  people,  asd  by  the  national  will  ;•  ne^er- 
thele&s  the  States-General  were  legally  summoned  but  once 
during  this  reign,  and  then  only  signalized  themselves  by 
their  servility. 

The  frighttul  plague,  known  nnder  the  name  of  the  Plague 
of  Florence,  exercised  its  ravages  in  France  daring  the  year 

1348.  It  is  estimated  that  it  swept  away  about  a  third  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom.  The  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious populace  accused  the  Jews  of  having  poisoned  the 
rivers  and  fountains ;  and  these  unfortunate  people  were 
burnt  and  massacred  by  thousands.  So  many  calamities 
served  as  an  aliment  to  snper^ition  and  fanaticism.  Enthu- 
siasts of  both  sexes,  believing,  like  the  faquirs  of  India,  that 
their  sufferings  were  acceptal^e  to  the  Divinity,  were  seen  in 
numerons  bands,  wandering,  half-naked,  through  cities  and 
counti'ies,  scarifying  their  shoulders  with  whi|)s,  in  order  to 
efface,  as  they  said,  the  sins  ot  the  world  :  they  were  called 
flagellants:  this  sect,  pursued  and  exterminated  by  the 
Church,  had  but  a  short  existence.  Philip  had  rendered  the 
power  of  the  Inquisition  formidable  in  France  ;  nevertheless 
he  authorized  appeals  as  of  abuses  from  the  ecclesiastical 
tribunals  to  the  Parliament.  In  1350,  though  advanced  in 
age^  he  married  young  Blanche  of  Navarre,  sister  of  King 
Charles^  sumamed  the  Bad,  and  died  a  few  months  after,  in 
his  fifty-eighth  year.  He  bought  Montpellier  for  120,000 
crowns,  of  James  II.,  last  king  of  Majorca^  and  acquired,  in 

1349,  ^m  the  Dauphin  Humbert  IL,  the  province  cA  Dwa," 
"^aaaaj,  which  was  given  as  an  apanage  to  the  eldest  sons  of 
thia  kings  <^  France^  who  frem  tlmt  time  bote  the  title  of 
Danphin. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

Eeign  of  King  John.     1350—1364. 

Thb  disasters  of  the  last  war  with  the  English,  the  prodi- 
gality>  the  frauds,  the  exactions  of  King  John,  and  the  mal* 
veraations  of  his  ministers,  were  the'  principal  causes  that  in 
lus  reign  rendered  the  States-General  independent  of  the 
m^owBy  and  gave  them  a  new  and  almost  absoisite  aothority* 
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TbiB  Tevolutian  was  also  due,  in  part,  to  the  growing  import* 
ance  of  the  bourgeoisie,  or  the  third  estate,  in  number  and  in 
fortune.  Continual  intercourse  with  the  Italians  and  the 
nations  of  the  East  had  rapidly  developed  among  the  French 
nobility  habits  of  great  luxury ;  in  the  fourteenth  century 
particularly,  expensive  tastes  made  marked  progress,  and 
gave  birth  to  new  branches  of  industry,  which  added  greatly 
to  the  comforts  of  the  citizen  cla^  This  body,  whil^ 
acquiring  wealth,  with  it  also  acquired  the  feeling  of  its  own 
strength,  and  evinced  more  courage  and  perseverance  in 
invoking  and  defending  the  rights  of  individual  liberty  and 
of  property. 

Until  the  reign  of  John,  the  members  of  this  class  had 
not  appeared  to  be  ammated  by  any  national  spirit ;  they 
seemed  to  have  remadned  strangers  to  the  politick  interests 
ot  the  kingdom  :  country,  with  them,  was  omfined  within 
the  circumference  of  the  dty  ;  they  abandoned  to  the  great 
vassals  and  the  king  the  care  of  watching  over*  the  destinies 
of  the  state,  and  all  their  energy  was  at  Brst  displayed,  not 
against  the  government  which  had  often  protected  them,  but 
against  the  tyrannical  oppression  of  their  respective  lords. 
When,  however,  royal  authority  had  crushed  them  beneath 
its  intolerable  weight,  they  seized,  in  order  to  xesist  it,  the 
moment  in  which  they  saw  it  shaken  by  unheaxd-of  misfor- 
tunes and  incredible  faults,  and  united  tbtmselveB  with  the 
clergy  and  the  nobility  against  it.  The  Statea-Oeneral  from 
that  time  assumed  an  imposing  aspect ;  but  the  result  of 
their  energetic  efiorts  was  transient.  Very  soon  the  two 
first  orders  of  the  state  became  terrified  at  ih»  snocess 
obtained  in  the  States  against  the  authority  of  the  prince ; 
they  were  indignant  at  the  importance  which  the  order  of 
the  third  estate  had  so  suddenly  acquired,  and  plainly  per- 
ceived that  the  interests  of  this  order,  which  had  a  strong 
tendency  to  social  equality,  were  dhectly  opposed  to  their 
interettts,  which  existed  but  upon  privili^es  :  tiiey  abandoned 
it,  therefore)  to  itself.  Hostile  to  the  crown  in  some  respects, 
t^ey  uanted  themselves  with  it  against  the  -diiard  estate,  and 
the  dinuBten  with  which  the  bourgeoisie  waa  oppressed  after 
some  ephemeral  triumphs,  turned  to  the  advantage  of  royal 
despotism. 

John  wBft  more  than  thirty  years  of  age  when,  in  1350, 
he  succeeded  his  father,  Philip  of  Yaloia.  Although  some 
care  had  been  taken  of  his  education,  it  had  left  him  rather 
a  vafiant  knight  than  a  wise  and  expemneed  king :  impe- 
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tuous  in  character,  unsteady  in  mind,  as  rash  as  brave, 
prodigal,  obstinate,  vindictive  and  full  of  pride,  perfectly 
instructed  in  the  laws  of  chivalry,  and  ignorant  of  the  duties 
of  the  throne,  he  was  always  ready  to  sacrifice  to  the  pre- 
juxiices  of  honour,  as  they  were  then  understood,  the  rights 
of  his  subjects  and  the  interests  of  the  state.  France  was 
exhausted  at  the  period  of  his  accession,  and  yet  he  spared 
no  expense  in  the  festivals  of  his  coronation  ;  the  expendi- 
ture was  so  enormous,  and  the  poverty  of  the  royal  treasury 
was  so  great,  that  the  king  found  himself  obliged  to  convoke 
the  States  of  the  kingdom.  The  first  acts  of  his  reign  were 
characterized  by  violence  and  despotism  ;  he  seized  the  per- 
son ot  the  count  of  Eu,  the  constable,  who,  a  prisoner  to  the 
English,  and  free  on  his  parole,  had  come  into  France  to 
collect  money  for  his  ransom.  John  accused  him  of  treason, 
and  ordered  his  head  to  be  struck  off  without  the  ceremony 
of  a  trial.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  issued  eighteen 
ordinances  for  the  alteration  of  the  coinage  by  increasing 
and  diminishing,  by  turns,  the  value  of  the  gold  mark,  and 
confiscated  the  credits  of  the  Jewish  and  Lombard  mer- 
chants established  in  his  kingdom ;  he  forbade  his  subjects 
to  discharge  their  debts  to  them  under  pain  of  being  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  money  again.  These  disastrous  ordinances 
struck  to  the  very  heart  of  commerce,  and  threatened  to 
entirely  destroy  it.  The  Jews  and  the  Italians  caiTied  on 
then,  almost  alone,  all  the  mercantile  transactions  ot  France  ; 
a  great  number  left  that  country ;  others,  to  compensate  for 
their  risks,  acquired  enormous  profits,  which  augmented  the 
general  misery.  The  king,  after  so  many  iniquitous  acts, 
did  not  hesitate  to  convoke  the  States  of  his  kingdom,  and 
such  was  still  at  that  period  the  ignorance  or  the  subser- 
viency of  the  deputies,  that  not  a  single  murmur  was  heard. 
The  monarch  treated  in  private  with  the  deputies  of  each 
province,  obtained  what  he  wanted,  and  dismissed  them. 

These  new  supplies  were  exhausted  at  the  moment  in 
which  the  truce  between  England  and  France  was  about  to 
expire.  Edward  reproached  John  with  having  deprived 
him  c£  the  ransom  of  the  constable  by  assassinating  him, 
and  swore  to  take  vengeance  for  this  crime.  Another  enemy, 
almost  as  formidable,  about  the  same  time  declared  war 
agaidst  the  king  of  France ;  this  was  Charles,  king  of 
Navarre  and  count  of  Evreux.  This  prince,  as  well  as 
Edward,  had  clauns  to  the  crown  in  the  female  line,  and  was 
even  nearer  by  a  degree,  as  being  son  of  a  daughter  of  Louis 
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le  Hutin.  King  John,  whose  son-in-law  he  was,  had  the 
imprudence  to  make  him  his  enemy  hy  not  faithfully  paying 
the  dowry  of  his  daughter,  whilst  he  loaded  with  benefits 
and  made  constable  the  Spaniard  Charles  de  la  Cerda,  the 
personal  enemy  of  the  king  of  Navarre.  This  monarch, 
whose  vices  and  cruelties  procured  him  the  surname  of  the 
Badp  surprised  the  constable  at  TAigle,  in  Kormandy,  and 
assa^inated  him ;  then  simimoning  to  his  banner  all  the 
Norman  barons  and  nobles,  he  braved  the  fury  of  King 
John,  who,  finding  he  could  do  nothing  by  force  of  arms, 
cited  him  to  a  bed  of  justice.  Charles  of  Navarre  consented 
to  appear,  received  his  pardon  of  the  king,  and  was  recon- 
ciled to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Yalogne.  The  war  with  Eng- 
land, however,  was  renewed  at  the  termination  of  the  truce  : 
the  king  issued  more  ordinances  for  falsifying  the  coinage  ; 
the  value  of  the  gold  mark  rose  from  four  livres  to  seven- 
teen, and  then  fell  again  to  four  livres.  These  odious  pro- 
ceedings only  brought  very  inefficient  relief  to  the  treasury. 
The  king,  in  order  to  create  others,  convoked  the  States- 
General  of  the  Langue  d'Oil,  at  Paris,  in  1355. 

The  States  met  on  the  2nd  of  December,  in  the  great 
chamber  of  the  parliament.  The  archbishop  of  Bouen, 
Peter  de  la  Forest,  chancellor  of  France,  opened  the  assembly 
and  demanded  subsidies  for  the  war.  John  of  Craou,  arch- 
bishop of  Reims,  in  the  name  of  the  clergy ;  Gautbier  de 
Btienne,  duke  of  Athens,  in  the  name  of  the  nobility  ;  and 
Stephen  Marcel,  provost  of  the  merchants,  in  the  name  of 
the  third  estate,  protested  their  devotion  to  the  king,  and 
retired  to  deliberate  among  themselves  upon  the  amount  of 
subsidies  to  be  granted,  and  .upon  the  reform  of  abuses. 
Their  first  declaration  announced  that  a  revolution  was  about 
to  be  effected  in  men's  minds  ;  it  asserted  that  no  regulation 
would  have  the  force  ot  law,  unless  it  had  been  approved  by 
the  three  ordera,  and  that  an  order  which  should  have 
refused  its  consent,  would  not  be  bound  by  the  vote  of  the 
other  two.  By  this  famous  declaration,  the  third  estate 
made  itself  recognised  all  at  once,  as  a  political  power,  equal 
to  the  clergy  or  the  nobility.  The  demands  of  the  king 
were  solemnly  discussed,  and  before  being  subscribed  to,  the 
States  required  that  the  value  of  the  silver  mark  should  be, 
stable,  and  remain  fixed  to  four  livres  twelve  sous :  they 
suppressed  a  right  assumed  by  all  the  purveyors  ot  the  kin^ 
the  princes,  and  great  officers,,  which  consisted  of  takings 
without  paying*  for  it^  whilst  travelling,  everything  they 
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stood  in  need  of  j  tbey  interdicted  proceedings  for  the 
recov^y  of  the  credits  forced  from  the  Italian  merchants, 
and  abolished  the  monopolies  established  by  people  in  office ; 
they  undertook,  in  return^  to  furnish  thirty  thousand  men-at- 
arms,  and  five  million  Hvres  ior  the  pay  of  an  army ;  but 
they  insisted  that  this  money  should  remain  in  the  hands  of 
their  receivers,  and  be  levied  by  themselves.  They  agreed 
to  meet  again  on  the  1st  of  March  of  the  following  year,  to 
receive  the  accounts  of  the  treasurers,  and  again  at  the  end 
of  another  year,  to  renew  the  imposts,  if  occasion  for  them 
should  exist,  and  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The 
king  promised  to  respect  these  conditions. 

It  was  thus  the  nation  appeared  to  have  regained  its 
ancient  political  assemblies,  and  that  the  monarch  was 
brought  to  acknowledge  the  legal  division  of  sovereign 
power  between  himself  and  the  three  orders  of  the  States- 
General.  But  the  latter,  however  skilful  in  reforming  abuses 
and  recovering  valuable  rights,  evinced  deplorable  incapacity 
in  assessing  the  imposts.  Composed  of  men  without  experi- 
ence,  gathered  togker  frou.  JflJrrts  of  the  kingdom,'and 
unknown  to  each  other,  being  able  to  obtain  only  three 
days  from  the  king  to  devise  means  to  fill  the  treasuiy, 
restore  public  confidence,  organize  the  army,  and  drive  the 
enemy  out  of  the  kingdom, — they  established  the  gabeUe,  or 
impost  upon  salt,  and  an  aid  of  eight  deniers  in  the  pound 
upon  the  sale  of  all  merchaaidiBe.  The  first  ot  these  imposts^ 
falling  upon  an  article  indispensable  to  all,  affected  the 
poorest  and  most  numerous  class ;  the  second,  to  which 
persons  of  every  state  and  every  condition  were  subject, 
wounded  the  pretensions  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  annoyed 
the  trading  class  with  an  intolerable  inquisition,  and  impeded 
all  mercantile  operationa  Ominous  symptoms  of  discord 
soon  appeared  :  the  people  murmured,  foreign  traders  aban- 
doned the  kingdom,  French  merchants  threw  up  their 
business,  commerce  was  extinguished ;  both  cities  and 
countries  opposed  the  establishment  of  the  ffoheUey  and  were 
loud  in  their  complaints  against  the  States ;  the  ecclesiastics 
refused  to  perform  divine  service,  in  order  to  avoid  paying 
the  impost.  Several  seditions  broke  out ;  the  inhabitants  ol 
Arras  rose  tomultuously,  and  slaughtered  fourteen  ot  their 
burgesses.  In  the  midst  of  these  disturbances,  the  time 
oame  round  in  which  the  States  were  to  assemble  again ;  but 
already  the  people,  incapable  of  penetrating  to  the  source  of 
the  evil,  began  to  doubt  the  fidelity  of  their  deputies ;  they 
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inspected  them  of  being  the  acoouplices  of  their  oppretBor& 
A  gDsat  nuiuber  oi  cities  declined  sendijig  to  the  States ;  the 
Normans  and  the  Ficards  reiosed  to  be  represented  in  the 
assembly,  and  declared  they  would  not  pay  the  two  last 
established  taxes  :  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  Coimt 
d^Harcourt  fomented  the  revolt,  and  supported  the  malcon- 
tents. The  new  States-General,  much  less  numerous  than 
the  preceding  meetintg,  abolished  the  gabelle  and  the  aid  ol 
eight  deniers  in  the  pound  upon  the  sale  of  merchandises, 
and  replaced  these  imposts  by  a  tax  proportionate  to  every 
fortune. 

The  king,  however,  who  had  only  pardoned  Charles  ot 
Navarre  lor  the  nmrder  of  his  constable  irom  his  incapacity 
to  punish  him,  seized  an  opportunity  for  satisfying  both  his 
ancient  and  his  new  resentments.  He  learned  that  on  an 
appointed  day,  the  Dauphin  had  invited  to  his  table,  at  the 
castle  of  Eouen,  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  Count  d'Harcourt, 
and  several  other  nobles :  he  left  Orleans,  where  he  then 
was,  entered  Bouen  on  the  day  fixed,  followed  by  a  numerous 
escort,  and  presented  himself  at  the  entrance  of  the  hall  in 
which  the  nobles  were  seated  at  table.  Mesdre  Amoul 
d'Andenheim  preceded  Hm,  and  drawing  his  sword,  said  : — 
'*  Let  no  one  stir,  whatever  he  may  see,  unless  he  wishes 
to  die  by  this  sword."  King  John  advanced  towards  the 
table,  and  the  guests,  seized  with  teinor,  rose  to  salute  him ; 
when^  laying  lus  hand  upon  Charles  of  Navarre,  the  king 
seized  him,  and  shaking  him  with  violence  :  ''  Traitor,"  said 
he,  ^  thou  art  not  worthy  to  sit  at  the  table  of  my  son,  I  will 
neither  eat  nor  drink  while  thou  livest."  Upon  witnessing 
this  violence,  a  squire  ot  the  king  of  Navarre,  Cohnet  de 
BreviUe,  drew  his  cutlass,  and  pointing  it  towards  the  breast 
of  the  king,  said  he  would  kill  him  :  ''  Let  that  man  be 
arrested  as  well  as  his  master,"  cried  King  John.  The 
serjeantr-at-arms  immediately  took  the  king  of  Navarre  into 
his  custody,  who  in  vain  demanded  mercy.  The  Dauphin, 
who  was  then  very  young,  threw  himseli  at  the  feet  of  his 
father  :  ^  Ah !  sire,"  said  he,  '^  you  are  dishonouring  me  ! 
What  will  be  said  ol  me,  when  men  learn  that  I  had  the 
king  and  his  barons,  ready  to  dine  with  me,  in  my  own  hall, 
and  you  treat  them  thus  1  it  will  be  said  I  have  betrayed 
them."  "Be  silent,  Charles,"  replied  the  king,  "they  are 
wicked  traitors ;  you  do  not  know  all  that  I  kaow."  The 
king  stepped  forward  a  few  paces,  and  seizing  an  iron  mace, 
struck  the  Count  d'Harcourt  heavily  with  it  between  the 
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shoulders,  exclaiming  :  "  On,  prond  traitor !  hj  the  sonl  of 
my  father,  you  shall  not  escape."  Two  nobles  of  the  train 
of  the  king  of  Navarre  were  arrested  with  this  prince  and 
his  squire.  King  John  ordered  the  prisoners  to  the  castle- 
yard,  and  said  to  the  captain  of  his  guard  :  "  Deliver  us  from 
these  men."  D'Harcourt  and  the  three  noblemen  were  im- 
mediately decapitated  before  him.  Boyal  dignity  saved 
Charles  of  Navarre  :  John  spared  his  head,  but  he  detained 
him  prisoner,  shut  him  up  iu  the  tower  of  the  Louvre,  and 
took  possession  of  his  apanage.* 

This  act  of  violence  brought  great  evils  upon  the  kingdom  ; 
Philip  of  Navarre,  father  of  King  Charles,  and  Geoflfrey 
d*Harcourt,  uncle  of  the  beheaded  count,  immediately  joined 
the  king  of  England,  acknowledged  hinn  king  of  France,  and 
paid  him  homage  for  their  domains.  Edward  proclaimed 
himself  the  avenger  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  ex- 
ecuted j  he  sent  a  formidable  army  into  Normandy,  whilst 
the  prince  of  Wales  carried  fire  and  sword  to  the  heart  of 
the  kingdom,  ravaged  Auvergne,  the  Limousin,  and  Berri, 
and  drew  near  to  Tours.  John,  whose  vindictive  fiiry  had 
Ibrought  this  new  stain  upon  France,  made  a  vow  to  fight  the 
prince  of  Wales,  whenever  he  should  meet  him  :  he  convoked 
his  barons,  his  great  vassals,  and  his  nobles,  llie  army 
assembled  in  1356,  in  the  plains  of  Chartres  :  they  overtook 
the  English  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poitiers.  Famine  was 
beginning  to  be  telt  in  the  enemy's  army,  and  the  Black 
Prince  offered  very  advantageous  terms  to  France.  If  John 
had  not  persisted  in  fighting,  the  English  might  have  been 
conquered  by  famine,  and  compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms  ; 
but  so  much  prudence  was  not  consistent  with  the  spiiit  of 
these  chivalrous  times  :  battles  were  not  calculations,  but  the 
fruit  of  an  unexpected  meeting  and  a  wai'like  impulse ;  they 
decided  less  the  existence  than  the  honour  of  nations.  The 
French  army  was  likewise  more  than  sixty  thousand  strong, 
whilst  that  of  the  English  only  amoimted  to  eight  thousand. 
King  John  then  resolved  to  fight,  and  might  reckon  on  victory. 

The  Black  Prince  had  but  two  thousand  horse,  four  thou- 
sand archers,  and  two  thousand  foot- soldiers,  and  he  saw 
before  him  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  combatants,  among 
whom,  besides  the  fing  of  Prance  and  his  four  sons,  were 
twenty-six  dukes  or  counts,  and  a  hundred  and  forty  ban- 
nerets. He  fixed  his  camp  at  Maupertuis,  two  leagues  north 
of  Poitiers,  upon  a  hill  covered  with  hedges^  bushes^  and 

*  Froissard,  Cbronicles. 
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vines,  impracticable  to  cavalry  and  favourable  to  marksmen ; 
he  concealed  his  archers  among  the  bushes,  dug  ditches,  and 
surrounded  his  position  with  palisades  and  waggons ;  in  ediort, 
he  made  his  camp  one  great  redoubt,  open  only  in  the  middle 
by  one  narrow  defile,  which  was  fenced  by  a  double  hedge. 
At  the  top  of  this  defile  was  posted  the  little  English  army, 
on  foot,  in  close  order,  and  covered  on  all  sides ;  behind  a 
hill  which  separated  the  two  armies,  was  an  ambuscade  of 
six  hundred  archers  and  horsemen. 

The  French  army  was  placed  in  an  oblique  line,  in  three 
haUles,  or  divisions  The  left  and  most  advanced  wing  was 
commanded  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  the  king  ;  the 
centre,  behind,  by  the  sons  of  the  king ;  and  the  right  wing, 
or  reserve,  by  the  king  himself  The  battle-cries  were 
beginning  to  be  heai'd,  when  two  legates  interposed  their 
mediations.  The  prince  of  Wales  consented  to  give  up  his 
conquests  and  his  prisonei-s,  and  not  to  act  against  France  for 
seven  years ;  but  John  required  that  he  and  a  hundred  of  his 
knights  should  surrender  themselves  prisoners.  This  the 
English  refused  to  do ;  and  the  king,  who  might  have  sub- 
dued them  by  famine,  gave  the  signal  for  battle. 

A  body  of  three  hundred  men-at-arms  advanced  into  the 
defile ;  a  shower  of  an*ows  destroyed  them  ;  the  troops  that 
followed,  disordered  by  this  attack,  fell  back  upon  the  left 
wing,  and  threw  it  into  conitision.  This  was  but  an  affair  ol 
the  vanguard,  but  the  English  ambuscade,  throwing  them- 
selves all  at  once  upon  the  centre  division,  thb  latter,  seized 
with  a  panic  terror,  took  to  flight  without  fighting.  Upon 
seeing  this,  Chandos,  the  most  illustrious  captain  of  the 
English  army,  cried  out  to  the  prince  of  Wales :  "  Ride 
forward  !  ride  forward  !  the  day  is  yours  !**•  The  English 
descended  the  hill,  and  carried  everything  before  them. 
"  Three  sons  of  the  king,"  says  Froissard,  "  with  more  than 
eight  hundred  sound  and  unbroken  lances,  which  had  never 
been  near  their  enemies,  fled."  The  left  wing,  in  complete 
disorder,  took  refuge  behind  the  king's  division,  already  in 
confusion,  but  still  intact.  The  Englidbi  marched  out  in  good 
order  from  the  defile,  and,  advancing  on  to  the  plain,  found 
themselves  in  front  of  this  division,  in  which  was  the  king 
with  his  youngest  son  and  the  most  brilliant  of  his  nobility. 
The  French  had  still  greatly  the  advantage  over  their  enemies 
[  in  numbers ;  but  John,  to  his  misfortune,  remembeiing  that 

\  the  disa^r  of  Crecy  was  caused  by  the  French  cavalry,  cried 

*  Chevaucbez  ftvant !  la  journ^  est  v6tr«. 
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aloud  :  "  Dismoant !  difmount  1**  B!e  himaelf  leaped  from 
bis  horse,  and  headed  his  troops,  battleaxe  in  hand.  The 
miUe  was  severe  and  bloody ;  but  the  French  knights  were 
unable  to  contend  on  foot  against  the  great  horses  of  the 
English  and  the  arrows  of  the  archers ;  they  fought  till  thej 
were  all  dead  or  taken,  but  without  order,  by  troops,  or  com- 
panies, as  they  happened  to  be  together  or  scattei^ed.  There 
perished  the  flower  of  the  chivalry  of  France.  The  king  re- 
mained almost  alone,  bareheaded,  wounded,  but  intrepid, 
wielding  his  battleaxe  bravely,  in  company  with  his  younigest 
■on,  who  parried  the  blows  aimed  at  his  £ather :  he  was 
obliged  to  surrender. 

The  Black  Prince,  scarcely  twenty-six  years  of  age,  proved 
himself  worthy  of  his  good  fortune ;  he  treated  the  conquered 
king  with  the  greatest  respect,  declaring  that  the  prize  of 
valour  on  this  memorable  day  was  due  to  him.  Such  was 
the  disastrous  issue  of  the  celebrated  battle  of  Poitiers.  The 
dauphin,  already  named  by  his  father  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom,  took  the  reins  of  government  during  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  Idng :  he  issued  six  ordinances  upon  the  coinage, 
to  provide  for  the  pressing  wants  of  the  treasury,  and  con- 
voked at  Paris,  that  same  year^  the  States  of  the  Langue 
d'Oil. 

The  disaster  of  Poitiers  and  the  captivity  of  the  king  had 
phmged  the  kingdom  into  mourning,  and  every  one,  at 
this  dangerous  crisis,  acknowledged  the  extreme  importance 
of  the  States-General  convoked  by  the  dauphin  in  1356  : 
eight  hundred  deputies  were  sent  thither :  Charles  of  Blois, 
duke  of  Brittany,  presided  over  it.  Fifty  commissioners, 
named  by  them,  immediately  required  that  the  ministers  of 
King  John  should  be  brought  to  trial,  offering  to  forfeit  all 
they  were  worth,  if  the  innocence  of  the  accused  should  be 
established  :  they  demanded  that  the  king  ot  Navarre  should 
be  set  at  liberty,  and  that  a  council  should  be  instituted  to 
assist  the  prince,  composed  of  four  prelates,  twelve  knights, 
and  twelve  burgesses.  Jealous  of  the  authority  which  the 
States  arrogated  to  themselves,  the  dauphin  reqidred  time 
for  consideration ;  he  dragged  on  the  discussions,  he  flattered 
the  deputies,  abused  them  by  vain  words,  and  at  length  tired 
them  out :  most  of  them  returned  to  their  homes,  and  the 
assembly  broke  up  without  having  obtained  or  granted  any- 
thing. The  dauphin  had  greater  hopes  from  the  assembly  of 
the  States  of  the  Langue  d'Oc ;  these,  in  fact^  granted  some 
subsidies  and  some  troops ;  but  they  claimed  liberties  and  the 
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light  of  admiuistering  their  own  finances.  These  weak  aids 
were  far  from  being  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  kingdom. 
The  English  laid  waste  the  finest  provinces ;  commerce  was 
annihilated ;  soldiers,  disbanded  without  pay,  ravaged  the 
entire  country ;  there  was  no  security  for  peasants  in  their 
cottages,  or  for  monks  and  nuns  in  their  convents ;  the  aban* 
doned  fields  remained  uncultivated,  and  the  cities  received  a 
multitude  of  men  without  asylum  and  without  bread,  who 
brought  famine  with  them  into  their  walls ;  and  to  complete  all, 
the  enemy  was  at  the  gates  of  Paris.  It  was  amidst  so  many 
and  such  great  calamities  that  Stephen  Marcel,  provost  of  the 
merchants  of  the  city,  displayed  great  courage  and  qualities 
of  a  superior  geniua  He  animated  the  Parisians,  he  com- 
pleted and  fortified  the  walls  of  the  city,  stretched  iron  chains 
across  the  streets,  accustomed  the  citizens  to  the  use  of  arms, 
and,  rendered  strong  by  his  immense  popularity,  he  presented 
himself  at  the  famous  States  of  1357,  convoked  at  Paris  by 
the  dauphin,  in  general  assembly.  Bobert  le  Coq,  bishop  of 
Laon,  spoke  for  the  dergy,  John  de  Pequigny  for  the  nobiHty, 
and  Stephen  Marcel  for  the  third  estate.  They  promised  the 
dauphin  a  sufficient  subsidy  for  the  maintenance  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  upon  condition  that  it  should  be  collected  and 
managed  by  themselves.  The  prince  promised  solemnly  to 
appropriate  no  part  of  the  money  consecrated  to  the  public 
good  to  his  own  personal  uses ;  to  refuse  every  letter  of  pardon 
fi>r  atrocious  crimes ;  to  no  longer  sell  or  let  out  to  £u*m  the 
offices  of  justice;  to  seek  out  and  punish  prevarications  of  the 
chamber  of  accounts  and  of  that  of  inquiry;  to  reestablish 
a  good  coinage,  and  to  make  no  alteration  in  it  without  the 
consent  of  the  three  estates ;  to  forbid  all  seizure  for  royal 
service,  and  to  compel  collectors  accused  of  malversation  to 
render  their  accounts.  He  then  convoked  the  States  for  the 
1st  of  the  following  April,  and  requested  them  to  assemble 
at  two  other  times,  according  to  their  will,  before  the  1st  of 
March,  1358.  They  appointed  thirty-six  commissaries,  taken 
from  among  themselves,  to  administer  the  finances^  and  direct 
afiairs  in  concert  with  the  prince. 

We  may  judge  by  these  conditions,  to  which  the  dauphin 
subeoribec^  of  tJbte  number  of  complaints  justly  made  against 
the  court  and  the  nobles,  and  of  the  enormity  of  the  abuses 
under  which  the  nation  groaned.  These  useful  reforms  were 
attempted  with  great  courage  by  the  provost  Stephen  Marcel 
and  the  bishop  Kobert  le  Coq^  who  both,  however,  employed 
veiy  culpable  violence  in  their  endeavours  to  support  them  ; 
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but  if  they  participated,  in  many  things,  in  the  rudeness  and 
barbarity  of  their  times,  they  had,  at  least,  the  merit  of  having 
attempted  to  save  France  by  her  own  means.  The  durable 
success  of  their  great  enterprise  was  impossible.  The  only 
class  which  could  then  have  been  believed  with  reason  to  be 
interested  in  the  triumph  of  the  principles  they  established, 
was  the  class  of  the  third  estate,  or  bourgeoisie,  and  that  was 
not  a  body  animated  by  one  same  spiiit.  Disseminated 
through  a  great  number  of  cities,  feudally  subject  to  as 
many  powerful  lords,  and,  for  the  most  part,  but  recently 
united  to  the  kingdom,  the  diversity  of  their  habits,  their 
manuera,  their  prejudices,  and  their  material  interests,  ren- 
dered the  men  of  the  citizen  class  rivals,  and  jealous  of  one 
another  :  no  social  tie  existed  among  them.  Weakly  affected 
by  the  general  destinies  of  the  state,  which  offered  them  no 
advantage,  they  revolted  against  the  sacrifices  which  its  de- 
fence required ;  when  they  could  do  it  with  impunity,  they 
disavowed  their  free  representatives,  and  never  lent  them  the 
support  necessary  to  combat  the  jealous  hatred  of  the  privi- 
leged orders.  It  was  necessary  that  the  action  of  a  central 
and  energetic  power  should  weigh  upon  them  for  centuries 
more,  before  so  many  individual  wills  could  be  melted  into 
one  general  will,  and  before  there  could  be  born  in  France  a 
national  spirit  wise  enough  to  comprehend  the  advantages 
which  a  vast  and  powerful  association  procures,  and  the  duties 
it  imposes,  sufficiently  enlightened  to  appropriate  the  benefit 
of  i)ublic  liberties,  and  strong  enough  to  conquer  and  defend 
them.  The  year  1357  was  the  epoch  of  the  greatest  power 
of  the  States- General  in.  the  Middle  Ages :  from  that  time 
they  declined  rapidly ;  they  lost,  as  did  the  order  of  the  third 
estate,  all  political  influence,  and  were  for  centuries  nothing 
but  a  phantom  of  the  national  assemblies. 

King  John  had  been  taken  from  Poitiers  to  Bordeaux, 
and  from  thence  to  London ;  and  ])ending  the  negotiations  on 
the  subject  of  his  ransom,  a  truce  of  two  years  was  con- 
cluded between  England  and  France.  About  the  same  time, 
the  death  of  Geoifrey  d'HaixJourt  delivered  the  dauphin  from 
an  implacable  enemy.  Charles  breathed  again  :  he  had  only 
yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  States  from  constraint,  and  was 
eager  to  break  their  yoke  as  soon  as  the  absolute  necessity 
for  feigning  should  cease.  He  preserved  the  ministers  he 
had  promised  to  dismiss  and  persecute,  and,  at  their  instiga- 
tion, he  opposed  the  pretensions  of  the  nobility  and  the 
murmurs  of  the  people  to  the  votes  of  the  States.     The 
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CM>ntribatiDii8  agreed  upon  by  them  vere  not  paid;  the 
prince  then  declared  be  would  goyem  alone,  and  diamissed 
their  thirty-fiix  commiasaries.  These  felt  that  public  opinion, 
the  only  force  capable  of  supporting  them,  had  abandoned 
them,  and  they  separated  without  resistanoe.  Charley  escaped 
from  tutelage,  revived  several  of  the  abuses  he  had  promised, 
to  destroy  ;  but  he  wanted  money,  and  the  States  assembled 
again.  Alarmed  at  the  declarations  and  the  hostile  acts  of 
the  prinoe,  they  were  desirous  of  procuring  a  protector  capa- 
ble of  defending  them,  and  cast  their  eyes  upon  the  king 
of  Navarre,  still  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Arleux.  John 
de  P6quigny,  the  deputy  of  the  nobles,  surprised  the  fortress 
and  delivered  the  king,  who  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
received  as  the  future  liberator  of  the  kingdooL  The 
dauphin  dissembled,  and  promised  to  restore  his  castles ; 
he  ^ed  in  his  promise,  and  the  Navarrese  instantly  com- 
menced war.  Charles,  in  order  to  meet  it,  altered  the  coin- 
age, and  braved  the  States,  by  calling  around  him  and 
loading  with  &vour8  the  ministers  and  great  officers  con- 
demned by  them.  No  tribunal  had  dared  to  prosecute  them ; 
they  affected  the  gi'eatest  contempt  for  the  commons,  by 
threatening  to  re-establish  all  the  abuse&  The  moment  of 
the  crisis  was  come  :  Marcel  resolved  to  save,  by  a  violent 
act,  both  communal  liberty  and  his  own  life  ;  he  made  the 
Parisians  adopt  a  national  colour,  and  gave  as  a  rallying 
signal  chaperons  (a  sort  of  hood),  half  red  and  half  white.  * 
He  repaired,  followed  by  men-at-arms,  to  the  presence  of 
the  dauphin,  with  whom  he  found  the  Sire  de  Conflans, 
marslial  of  Champagne,  and  Robert  de  Clermont^  marshal 
of  Normandy,  both  proscribed  by  the  States.  After  an 
exchange  of  some  few  words  between  the  prince  and  Marcel, 
at  a  signal  from  the  provost,  the  men-at-arms  drew  their 
swords,  and  the  two  marshals  were  massacred.  The  dauphin, 
covered  with  their  blood,  implored  his  Hfe  of  Marcel,  who, 
placing  his  own  red  and  white  chaperon  upon  the  h^ad  of 
the  prince,  conducted  him  to  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  under  the 
safeguard  of  the  popular  colours.  When  there,  the  dauphin, 
seized  with  tenx)r,  declared  to  the  assembled  people  that  the 
two  assassinated  marshals  were  tiaitors,  and  merited  the 
death  they  had  met  with.  Marcel  became  king  in  Paris. 
This  double  assassination,  although  it  restored  |K>wer  to  the 
States  for  some  time,  neither  consolidated  that  power,  nor 
i^ndered  their  fall  less  complete  :  it  created  implacable 
resentments  in  the  hearts  of  the  dauphin  and  the  nobles. 
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The  lAs^'^vileg^  ercbarft'were  already  indignant  at  seeing 
the  despised  hur^sHees  eoceFcising  a  power  equal  to  their  own ; 
secret  hatreds  ^ere  l^fiirmeiyting,  and  prejudices  ot  birth  and 
station  oreat&ttg  dv94sk)i»  among  the  three  orders,  when  the 
xnnrder  of  the  marolials  "fired  the  train  of  discord.  The 
nobles  of  Ohanrpagne  assembled,  and  demanded  Tengeance 
of  the  dauphin,  who,  now  become  regent  of  the  kingdcmi  by 
Ids  majority,  took  adratitage  of  dispositions  so  fieivourabiie  to 
his  designs.  He  convoked  the  States  of  the  Langue  d*Oil  at 
Compi^gne  ;  the  nobility  alone  presented  themselves  there 
in  great  numbers,  and  were  loud  in  their  demand  for  leven^^e. 
Marcel  foresaw  the  storm,  and  prepared  to  meet  it  j  he 
attacked  the  Louvre,  then  without  the  capital,  and  obtained 
possession  of  it ;  he  joined  the  city  with  the  castle,  and  tor- 
tified  l^ir  indosure.  The  regent  called  vp^n.  the  nobility, 
and  cdlleoted  seven  thousand  lanoes,  wMkltj  by  the  advice  ot 
Marcel,  the  burgesses  of  Faiis  prodaimed  the  king  of 
Nwrarre  their  captain-general.  Civil  war  commenced,  and 
in  its  train  brought  a  new  scourge. 

Tlie  people  of  the  country,  without  strength  against 
oppression,  from  whatever  side  it  presented  itself,  overbur- 
dened with  imposts  by  the  lords,  disdained  by  the  burgesses, 
and  pillaged  by  the  soldiers,  at  this  period  suffered  intole- 
rable evils.  A  current  ]>roverb  expressively  describes  their 
excessive  misery :  the  nobles  were  accustomed  to  designate 
these  unhappy  people  under  the  name  of  Jacques  Bonhomme, 
and  jeeringly  said  :*  "  Jaoqusa  Bonkomme  never  parts  with 
hie  mxniey  wiless  he  is  well  cudgelled  ;  but  Jac^^ues  Bonhomme 
tmUpaf/,  for  he  shaU  be  becUen.''  The  disaster  of  Poitiers 
augmented  ihe  evils  of  this  unhappy  class  :  the  barons  and 
nobles,  who  were  prisoners  to  the  English,  and  released  ujKin 
parole,  subjected  their  serfs  to  atrocious  persecutions,  to 
extort  from  them  the  amount  of  their  ransom.  The  iostinct 
of  despair  united  the  peasantry  ;  one  sentiment  possessod 
the  souls  of  all, — ^that  of  a  furious  and  deep  vengeance ;  they 
rose  in  a  body  and  swore  war  to  the  death  against  noblemen 
and  gentlemen.  They  burnt  castles,  and  tortured  and  mas- 
sacred their  inhabitants;  they  violated  and  slaughtered, 
women  and  girls,  and  carried  their  rage  so  £ir  as  to  force 
children  to  eat  the  flesh  of  their  parents  burnt  before  their 
eyes  :  in  short,  they  committed  all  the  excesses  that  barba- 
rous and  ignorant  men,  who  had  for  a  length  of  time  been 

*  "  Jacques  Bonhomme  ne  Idche  pas  son  argent,  s'il  n'eat  rou^  de 
coups ;  mids  Jacques  Bonhomme  pajera,  c«r  il  sevA  battu." 
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victims  of  a  omd  oppression,  could  poasibly  be  oonoefpred  to 
abandon  themselveB  to.     This  liiung  raoeived  m  history  the 
name  of  the  ^'  Jacqitei*ie  :*'   it   was  soon   suppressed ;    the 
nobles,  invincible  beneath  their  iron  nriiionr,  exterminaled 
these  halt-naked  wretohee.     They  solicited  the  support  c>t 
the  king  of  Navarre;  but  this  piince  marched agniust  them, 
and  massacred  them  by  thonsands.  They  almost  all  j)eri8hed, 
and  the  fields  and  plains  of  many  provinces  became  der^rte. 
The  nobility  took  advantage  of  this  victory  obtained  by 
Charles  the  Bad,  to  make  hiiai  ashamed  of  hiis  alliance  with 
the  bor^getses  of  Paris ;  he  betrayed  them,  but  was  clriven 
out  from  amongst  them.     The  dauphin,  shortly  afterwaitis, 
encamped  his  army  under  their  walls.     Maorcel  had  no  hope 
but  in  the  king  of  Navarre ;  he  went  to  him,  reminded  him 
that  he  was,  by  the  female  line,  next  heir  to  the  throne,  and 
pressed  Lim  to  return  to   PiBuris.     He  at  the   same  time 
engaged  to  have  the  title  of  wgoiain -general  restore<l  to  him, 
and  to  open  the  gates  of  the  city  to  him.     The  Navarrese 
accepted  the  terms  ;  but  a  burgess  named  Mail  lard,  a  })arti- 
san  of  the  regent,  and  personally  an  enemy  to  the  provost  of 
the  merchants,  suspected  his  design.     He  presented  himselt 
at  night,  with  Marcel,  at  the  gate  which  the  latter  was  to 
deliver  up  to  the  king,  and  before  he  opened  it,  struck  him 
full  on  the  forehead  with  his  battleaze,  and  killed  him.    That 
one  blow  destroyed  the  whoie  party  of  MaroeL     The  death 
of  the  famous  provost  smoothed  the  way  for  the  regent,  who 
entered  Paris  as  a  conqueror,  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of 
Mail  lard,  and  signalized  his  power  by  numerous  execution& 

In  the  mean  time,  John,  tired  of  his  long  ca4>tivity,  had 
signed  a  shameful  treaty,  which  ceded  the  half  of  France  to 
England.  This  treaty  was  rejected  with  one  voice  by  the 
regent  and  the  States  of  1359.  The  danphiD,  to  whom  this 
patriotic  act  gave  popularity,  quickly  declared  that  tiie 
ministers  and  great  officers  had  never  lost  his  confidence, 
and  re-established  them  in  their  ffmctions.  He  obtained  a 
grant  of  some  subsidies,  which  the  people  would  not  pay, 
and,  to  support  the  war,  he  was  ones  more  forced  to  the  old 
expedient  of  aHering  the  coinage.  The  ceiehrated  treaty  of 
Bretigny  at  length  tennkiated  the  hostilities  between  France 
and  !&igland  :  its  principal  articles  stiptdated  that  Gkuenm, 
Poitou,  Saintonge,  and  the  Limousin  ^ould  remain  the 
entire  property  ot  the  king  of  England ;  that  Edward 
should  renounce  his  pretensions  to  the  cromm  of  France,  te 
Normandy,  Maine,  Touraine,  and  Anjou,  all  possessed  by  his 
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snoestora,  and  that  John  should  paj  three  millions  of  gold 
crowns  for  his  ransom.  The  two  soTereigns  confirmed  this 
treaty  at  Calais,  in  1360. 

Great  calamities  followed  the  deliverance  of  King  John. 
This  princCi  when  bestowing  his  daughter  upon  Gfaleas  Yis- 
conti,  of  Milan,  had  made  him  purchase  the  honour  of  his 
alliance  with  the  sum  of  a  hundred  thousand  florins.  This 
money,  although  it  assisted  to  pay  the  king's  ransom,  was 
far  from  being  sufficient  for  it  The  people  were  subjected 
to  arbitrary  taxes,  by  which  their  misery  was  much  increased : 
numerous  companies  of  adventurers,  always  in  the  pay  of  the 
highest  bidder,  and  without  employment  in  times  of  peace, 
infested  the  country ;  the  fields  remained  uncultivated, 
and  famine,  followed  by  a  pestilence  of  three  years*  duration, 
desolated  the  kingdom. 

Amidst  so  many  evils,  one  fortunate  circumstance  for 
France  occurred.  John  acquired  Burgundy  by  the  death  of 
young  Philip  de  Bouvre,  the  last  duke,  to  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded as  his  nearest  relation.  But  he  did  not  comprehend 
the  importance  of  this  acquisition  as  a  national  interest,  and 
hastened  to  separate  again  this  fine  province  from  his  crown, 
by  giving  it  as  an  apanage  to  PhiUp  le  Bardi,  his  fourth 
son  :  thus  was  founded  the  second  house  of  Burgundy,  which 
rendered  itself  so  redoubtable  to  France.  Every  one  of  the 
acts  of  this  king  appears  to  have  been  stamped  with  the  seal 
of  the  most  deplorable  fatality :  after  so  many  en'ors,  and 
amidst  the  cries  of  distress  of  the  nation,  he  meditated 
uniting  with  the  king  of  Ojrprus,  then  engaged  in  a  new 
ciiisade,  and^  encouraged  by  Pope  Urban  Y.,  took  the  cross 
at  Avignon  ;  but  he  soon  after  leamt  that  his  son,  the  duke 
of  Anjou,  had  fled  from  England,  where  he  had  been  left  as 
a  hostage,  which  gave  him  the  greatest  concern.  If  guilty 
of  complicity  with  his  son,  the  king  would  have  violated  the 
laws  of  chivalry,  which  he  so  scrupulously  respected  ;  impa- 
tient to  justify  himself^  he  demanded  a  safe-conduct,  obtained 
it,  and  returned  into  England,  where  he  died  in  1364.  Few 
kings  possessed  of  estimable  qualities  and  good  intentions, 
have  brought  more  evils  upon  their  people  than  John  did. 
The  foUowing  fine  saying  is  attributed  to  this  prince  :  "  If 
good  fcAJth  toere  bamshed  Jrom  the  rent  of  the  world y  it  ought 
always  to  be  fotmd  in  the  hearts  of  kinge  ;"  a  noble  maxim, 
which  would  do  much  more  honour  to  King  John  if  it  had 
always  inapired  his  aotionst 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Betgn  of  CharlM  Y.    1364—1880. 

Whek  Charles  Y.  asceBded  the  throne,  he  was  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age.  He  had  already  governed  France  daring 
nearly  eight  years  ;  nothing  at  that  time  announced  in  him 
the  saviour  of  the  monarchy.  But  little  esteemed  by  the 
nobility,  on  account  of  his  deficiency  in  warlike  qualities  and 
his  conduct  at  Poitiers ;  detested  by  the  bourgeoisie,  whom 
he  had  quelled  by  severities  ;  weak  in  body  and  of  a  sickly 
constitution,  everything  seemed  to  present  obstacles  to  him 
in  his  coming  reign ;  and  yet,  by  his  address  and  prudence, 
rather  than  by  great  talents,  he  found  means  to  re-conquer 
most  of  the  provinces  lost  by  lus  &ther ;  he  re-established 
order  in  the  interior  of  his  kingdom,  but  that  could  only  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  authority  of  the  States-Gteneral, 
which  he  succeeded  in  annulling.  His  principal  merit  was 
the  sagacity  with  which  he  appreciated  circumstances  and 
men,  formed  usefiil  alliances,  always  seized  the  fiivourablc 
moment  for  attacking  his  enemies,  and  attached  to  his  inte- 
rests skilful  ministers  and  great  captains,  at  the  head  of  whom 
were  Boucicault,  Oliver  Olisson,  and  the  valiant  Du  Guesclin. 
He  is  justly  reproached  with  having  respected  neither  the 
rights  of  his  people,  nor  his  treaties  with  his  enemies  ;  but 
having  occupied  the  throne  between  the  two  most  disastrous 
periods  of  French  history,  to  him  is  attributed  the  repose 
which  France  appeared  to  enjoy  during  his  reign;  and  pos- 
terity has  confirmed  the  surname  of  fFtM,  which  he  received 
from  his  contemporaries. 

No  one  person  threw  more  splendour  over  the  reign  ot 
Charles  Y.,  or  contributed  more  to  his  successes,  than  the 
illustrious  Bertrand  du  Guesclin.  A  simple  Breton  gentle- 
man, without  personal  beauty,  without  graces,  and  without 
fortune,  of  a  mind  so  little  open  to  cultivation,  that  he  could 
never  be  taught  to  read,  he  had  nothing  in  appearance  that 
announced  the  hero,  except  valour  ;  and  yet  it  was  he  who, 
after  having  for  a  long  time  obscurely  fought  for  Charles  of 
Blois;  upon  the  heaths  of  Brittany,  became  the  first  captain 
of  his  age,  the  man  whom  God  appeared  to  have  made  con- 
temporary with  Charles  Y.,  in  order  to  save  France.  "  A 
powerful  spirit,"*  says  his  historian,  "  nourished  upon  steel, 

*  "  Ame  forte,  nourrie  dftna  le  fer,  p^trie  sous  1m   {Nhlmes,  et  daiu 
biqiieUe  Man  fit  4oole  longtempe." 
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moulded  by  victories,  in  which  Mars  a  long  time  held  his 
school."*  His  first  ex^oit  for  Charles  was  a  victory.  Bouci- 
cault  had  recently  surprised  the  city  of  Mantes,  which  be- 
longed to  the  king  of  ITavarre ;  that  of  Meulan  had  like- 
wise Mien  into  tbe  hands  of  the  Ereneh.  The  Captal  de 
Buoh,  a  brave  Qdooon  captain,  in  the  service  of  Charles  the 
Bad,  prepared  to  tdbe  his  revenge.  He  joined  with  John 
Joel,  an  English  captain,  at  the  head  of  seven  hundred  lances, 
three  hundred  arohersi,  and  £ve  hundred  foot-soldiers,  waited 
for  the  Frendi  in  the  vioiml^  of  Cocherel,  near  Evreux, 
where  he  drew  np  his  troops  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  on  the 
ikirts  of  a  wood.  Upon  coming  up,  Bertrand  da  Gueeclin 
at  onoe  peroeived  that  the  oi^tal  had  the  advantage  of  the 
ground ;  but  his  own  soldiers  wese  in  want  of  provisions, 
and  it  was  necessary  fer  him  to  fight,  and  draw  the  enemy 
into  the  plain.  Da  GuescHn  had  not  his  equal  for  wariike 
stratagems;  he  prepared  an  ambuscade,  and  ordered  an 
apparently  precipitate  retreat.  John  JoeJ,  the  dupe  of  this 
artifice,  rushed  forward,  in  spite  of  the  orders  of  the  captal, 
to  the  cry  of :  *^  Forward,  St.  George  !  who  loves  me  follows 
me  !"  The  captal  saw  the  peril,  and  followed  Joel,  in  order 
to  save  him,  it  possible ;  but  at  t3iat  moment  the  French 
halted  in  their  flight,  ettid,  "Fanrard,  my  friends  T'  cried 
Du  Guesclin,  '^the  day  is  oars.  For  God's  sake  remember 
we  have  a  new  king  in  France ;  let  his  crown  be  handselled 
by  us  to«day  !"  A  furions  combat  commenoed,  the  ambus- 
cade opened,  and  thirty  horsemen,  at  fiill  gallop,  charged 
upon  the  oaptsl,  and  took  him  prisoner.  The  battle  was 
warmly  disputed,  but  John  Joel  falling,  wounded  to  death, 
the  Navarrese,  left  without  a  leader,  dispersed,  and  only  a 
small  nnmber  succeeded  in  escaipbig.  The  victory  of  Cocherel 
brought  almost  all  Normandy  ander  sabjeotioii  to  Charles  Y. ; 
he  received  the  news  of  it  at  Bbeims,  amidst  the  festivities  of 
his  coronation,  and  rewarded  Dn  Gnesclin  by  the  gift  of  the 
county  of  Longaeville. 

The  war  still  continued  in  Biittany  between  the  two  pi«« 
tenders — Montfort  ailied  with  the  English,  and  Chsdrles  of 
Blois  supported  by  the  Wtenxh,  The  celebrated  battle  of 
Awraif  in  which  the  latter  was  killed,  quickly  followed  by 
the  treaty  oi  Gtterandey  assured  the  dnohy  of  Brittany  to 
Montfort.  This  treaty,  signed  by  the  intervention  of 
Charles  Y.,  rmdered  the  duchy  reversible  to  the  widow  and 
children  of  Chadies  of  Blois,  in  the  event  of  Montfort*s  dying 
without  posterity  :   thus  was  terminated  an  atrocious  waiv 

*  "  Faire  i^le"  is  said  of  one  who  has  many  imitators. 
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-vifiiacli  bad  lasted  twenty-lotir  years.  The  Dake  de  Montfort, 
under  the  name  oi  John  Y.,  made  haste  to  repair  to  Fern, 
and  pay  homage  to  the  king. 

Charles  Y.  found  himself  at  length,  £or  the  first  time,  at 
peace  -with,  all  his  neighbours  ;  his  people  began  to  breathe, 
they  returned  to  the  long-neglected  labour  of  the  fields^  and 
order  revived  with  repose.  But  the  scourge  ot  the  companies 
of  adventurers  threatened  to  impede  their  approach  towards  a 
better  state  of  things,  and  to  ruin  the  kingdom.  In  these 
times,  in  which  the  caprice  of  princes,  a  gift,  an  exchange,  a 
marriage,  decided  daily  the  destiny  of  nations,  a  multitude 
of  men  considered  themselves  as  without  a  country,  and 
offered  their  sword  to  whoever  was  willing  to  buy  it ;  the 
length  of  wars,  which  rendered  their  services  necessary  to  so 
many  princes;  the  weakness  of  the  laws,  which  appeared  to 
authorize  all  kinds  of  disorders  and  violences,  had,  during 
twenly-five  years,  prodigiously  increased  the  number  of  these 
greedy  and  licentious  men.  When  France  was  at  peace, 
they  remained  all  without  employment  or  means  of  exist- 
ence ;  they  then  spread  themselves  over  the  country  like 
beasts  of  pr^,  and  committed  frightful  ravages.  The  only 
means  to  subdue  them  would  have  been  to  have  armed  the 
national  miUtias  of  the  kingdom  against  them,  but  experi- 
ence had  taught  Charles  to  fear  above  everything  the  influ- 
ence of  the  middle  class ;  he  refused  to  increase  it,  and  from 
that  time,  being  unable  to  exterminate  the  great  free  com- 
panies, it  became  necessaiy  to  employ  them.  During  a 
length  of  time,  Pedro,  king  of  Castille,  somamed  the  Cruel, 
had  alienated  the  af^tions  of  his  family  and  his  subjects  by 
acts  0*  arbrooity.  He  had  poisoned  his  wife,  Blanche  of 
Bourbon,  and  commanded  the  murder  of  his  natural  brother, 
Henry  of  Transtamare  :  the  latter,  in  the  hope  of  punishing 
him  Bcnd  supplanting  him  on  the  throne,  implored  and 
obtained  the  support  of  Charles  Y.  Charles  eagerly  seized 
upon  this  opportunity  to  avenge  his  relation  Blanche,  and 
to  remove  to  a  distance  the  great  companies,  whose  brigand- 
ages he  so  much  dreaded  Bu  Guesclin  commanded  the 
expedition  :  when  clmrging  him  with  this  difficult  mission, 
the  king  embraced  him  before  all  the  court.  "  Yaliant  Ber- 
trand,"  said  he  to  him,  "  I  owe  you  more  than  if  you  had 
<xn!tqu«^  a  province  for  me.** 

lliese  terrible  adveforturera,  on  passing  through  Avignon, 
then  the  residence  ef  i^e  pontifical  court,  laid  the  pope 
under  contribution,  obliging  him  to  bestow  his  benediction 
with  his  gold.     They  passed  over  into  Spain,  and  the  troops 
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of  Pedro  disbanded  themdelves  before  them.  This  prinoe, 
I'ejected  by  his  subjects,  and  driven  fix)m  Portugal,  where  he 
sought  a  refuge  with  Pedro  the  Justiciary,  as  barbarous  as 
himself^  abandoned  his  throne  to  his  rival,  and  retired  to  the 
court  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  received  him  at  Bordeaux 
with  great  honours. 

The  whole  of  Castille  took  amis,  and  Henry  obtained 
possession  of  the  crown  without  an  obstacle.  Pedro,  how- 
ever, solicited  the  assistance  of  the  English,  and  promised  to 
enrich  their  capttiins :  the  prince  of  Wales  armed  in  his 
favour,  without  breaking  with  France.  The  great  companies, 
which  had  so  recently  established  Transtamare  on  the  throne, 
now  flocked  to  his  brother,  attracted  by  the  golden  bait  he 
held  out  to  them.  Du  Guesclin  supported  Transtamare  ;  but 
the  latter  was  conquered  by  the  prince  of  Wales  at  the  battle 
of  Navaretto,  and  Du  Guesclin  was  made  prisoner.  Pedro 
the  Cruel  recovered  his  kingdom,  and  his  fugitive  brother 
sought  an  asylum  with  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  eldest  of 
Charles  Y.*s  brothers,  commanding  in  Languedoc :  this 
prince,  the  enemy  of  the  English,  received  Transtamare,  &s 
the  prince  of  Wales  had,  the  preceding  year,  received  Pedro 
the  Cruel. 

Charles,  at  this  period,  meditated  the  recovery  of  the 
provinces  won  by  the  English  from  his  father,  and  beheld 
with  joy  Edward  III.  weakened  by  voluptuous  pleasures 
rather  than  by  age,  and  his  illustrious  son,  the  Black  Prince, 
the  conqueror  at  Crecy,  Poitiei*s,  and  Navaretto,  struck  by  a 
languishing  disease,  the  symptoms  of  which  were  mortal 
He  abused  the  English  monarch  by  professions  of  friendship, 
and  fomented  a  revolt  in  Gk»cony,  one  of  the  provinces  sub- 
jected to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny.  The 
English  treated  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  rather  as 
conquered  people  than  as  brothers  and  fellow-citizens ; 
thence  the  lively  desire  the  Ottfoons  manifested  to  be  restored 
to  France. 

Charles  profited  by  these  dispositions,  and  endeavoured  to 
win  over  the  most  influential  of  the  nobles.  A  xiaing  broke 
out  in  Gascony  on  account  of  a  hearth-tax,  levied  by  the 
English  on  every  fire.  The  Gascons  pretended  that  they  had 
till  that  time  been  free  from  any  impost^  and  appealed  to  the 
king  of  France,  as  suzerain  of  Guienne  and  Languedoc. 
Charles  Y.,  in  contempt  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  which 
granted  these  provinces  in  complete  sovereignty  to  Edward, 
received  their  appeal,  and  caused  the  prince  of  Wales  to  be 
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cited,  as  his  subject,  before  the  chamber  of  peers ;  he  at  the 
same  time  entered  into  a  fresh  allianoe  with  Transtamare. 

Du  Guesclin  had  only  been  able  to  recover  his  liberty  hy 
defying  the  English  prince  to  release  him  ;  he  himself  fixed 
his  i-ausom  at  a  hundred  thousand  gold  floriAs,  and  when  the 
piince  asked  him  where  a  poor  knight  could  find  such  a 
sum  :  "  The  kings  of  France  and  Castifle  will  pay  it/'  replied 
Berti-and  ;  ''  there  are  a  hundred  Breton  knights  who  would 
sell  their  lands  to  make  up  the  amount ;  and  the  spinning 
maidens  of  my  country  would  rather  earn  my  ransom  with 
their  wheels,  than  allow  me  to  remain  a  prisoner."  The 
princess  of  Wales  immediately  contributed  twenty  thousand 
livres^  and  the  brave  Chandos,  the  rival  of  Du  Guesclin, 
offered  his  purse  to  hasten  his  deliverance.  Liberated  upon 
parole,  Du  Guesclin  set  out  to  get  together  his  ransom.  He 
was  returning  with  it,  when  he  met  ten  poor  knights,  in 
great  trouble  how  or  whei-e  they  should  find  theirs.  He 
gave  them  all,  and  arrived  at  Bordeaux  empty-handed,  to  go 
back  to  his  prison.  Charles  V.  paid  the  ransom  for  him  and 
released  him.  He  sent  him  again  into  Spain,  and  Du 
Guesclin,  conqueror  at  the  battle  of  Montiel,  a  second  time 
replaced  Transtamare  upon  the  throne  of  Gastille.  Pedro 
the  Cruel  was  made  prisoner.  Upon  recognising  each  other, 
the  two  brothers,  actuated  by  rage,  joined  in  deadly  conflict, 
and  Pedro  died,  poniarded  by  the  hand  of  Henry,  in  the  tent 
of  Du  Guesclin. 

Charles  Y.  then  believed  he  was  able,  without  com- 
promising his  power,  to  hazard  a  few  acts  of  popularity. 
He  ventured  to  convoke  the  States,  and  feigned  to  consudt 
them,  assured  beforehand  of  finding  them  docile.  They 
assembled  in  1369,  and  approved,  without  restriction,  of  all 
the  acts  of  his  reign.  The  king  pursued  his  projects  against 
England  ;  he  augmented  the  privileges  of  the  revolted  cities 
which  gave  themselves  up  to  France ;  and  the  clergy,  won 
over  by  him  to  his  interest,  stirred  up  the  people  in  his 
favour :  at  length,  when  everything  seemed  prepared  so  as  to 
msure  success,  the  parliament,  in  1370,  passed  a  decree,  by 
which  it  declared,  that  by  not  having  appeared  before  the 
court  of  peers,  Edward  had  forfeited  his  right  upon  Aquitaine 
and  the  other  provinces  of  France,  and  it  confiscated  them, 
accordingly,  to  the  crown.  As  a  mark  of  disrespect,  a  com- 
mon kitchen-servant  was  sent  with  this  sentence  to  the 
English  monarch,  who,  almost  mad  with  indignation,  pre- 
pared for  war. 
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Charles  Y.  HtrsngUiened  fais  aliianoe  with  Spain.  A 
Ca8(]]ia&  )Qieet,  -notorioiis  over  the  English  at  Roohelle, 
opwied  PoKkmi  to  him :  Du  Queaolin,  now  oonstabiey  re- 
covered that  proyinea  De  Montfort,  duke  of  Brittany,  was 
devoted  with  his  whole  heart  to  the  English,  to  whom  he 
was  indebted  for  his  diichj  :  he  allied  himself  with  Edward, 
bat  Charles  contrived  to  seoore  the  friendship  of  the  Breton 
nobles.  Two  of  them,  Oliver  de  Clisson  and  Du  Guesclin, 
enjoyed  his  &vour  in  the  highest  degree ;  they  won  their 
com  jiat riots  over  to  the  cause  of  Charles,  and  the  duke  was 
expelled  from  his  duchy,  which  immediately  joined  France 
against  England.  Edward  collected  a  powerful  army,  which 
landed  at  Calais,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster. Charles  Y.,  still  impressed  with  the  remembrance  of 
Crecy  and  Poitiers,  gave  orders  to  his  generals  to  watch  the 
enemy,  and  whilst  harassing  their  movements,  to  avoid  a 
pitched  battle.  His  commands  were  observed  ;  French  valour, 
restrained  by  the  prudence  of  the  monarch,  endured  the  in- 
sulting provocations  of  the  enemy  from  Cahus  to  Guienne, 
where  the  EngUsh  army  arrived,  exhausted,  and  almost  de- 
stroyed bydi.sease,  fatigue,  and  want  of  provisions.  The 
fortune  of  England  wavered  ;  her  hero,  the  prince  of  Wales, 
was  just  dead ;  the  renowned  Edward  IIL,  on  the  veige  of 
the  tcxmb,  was  about  to  leave  his  sceptre  in  Ihe  hands  of  a 
child ;  his  fleet  had  been  conquered  at  Boohelle  ;  his  power- 
ful army  had  dwindled  away  :  he  had  already  lost  most  of 
the  fruits  of  his  victories ;  and  France  bad  recovered  nearly 
all  her  provinces.  The  old  king,  formerly  so  redoubtable, 
but  now  so  humbled,  signed  a  truce  with  Charles  Y.,  and 
shortly  after  died  in  the  arms  ot  a  courtesan,  leaving  the 
throne  to  his  grandson,  the  unfortunate  Bichard  IL 

Delivered  from  his  most  dangerous  enemy,  Charlfs  had 
time  to  indulge  his  resentment  against  his  brother-in-law 
Charles  the  Bad,  who  was  then  in  Spain,  meditating  an 
alliance  with  England.  He  obliged  the  son  of  this  prince,  a 
young  man  who  had  come  to  his  court  in  full  confidence,  to 
sign  an  order  for  all  the  places  possessed  by  his  father  in 
Normandy,  to  be  given  up  to  the  French ;  he  commanded 
the  arrest  of  De  Rue  and  Du  Tertre,  the  one  chamberlain 
to  the  long  of  Navarre,  the  other  governor  of  one  of  his 
strong  places,  and  both  in  the  confidence  of  their  master. 
They  were  delivered  over  to  an  extraordinary  commission, 
and  called  upon  to  confess  that  their  prince  had  been  guilty 
of  atrocious  crimes,  and,  among  them,  of  having  endeavoured 
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to  poison  Charles  Y.  They  repelled  these  horrible  aoousa- 
tions  with  scorn,  but  were  not  the  less  oonaemned  to  death, 
and  ezeouted  as  accomplices  of  their  master  in  these  crimes, 
in  order  to  create  oredeuce  for  the  snspioions  which  Charles  Y. 
wished  to  raise  against  his  brother-in-law.  Justly  indignant, 
the  king  of  Navarre  hastened  to  conclude  an  alliance  with 
the  English,  to  whom  he  gave  up  Cherbourg,  almost  the 
only  place  he  had  preserved  in  Normandy. 

Here  it  becomes  necessary  to  throw  a  glance  over  the 
policy  of  Charles  Y.  Attaining  royalty  amidst  the  most  un- 
favourable circumstaneeSy  loaded  with  an  enormous  debt  due 
to  foreigners,  without  money,  without  an  army,  he  had  seen 
his  subjects  diminished  in  number  full  a  hali^  by  war,  famine, 
and  pestilence,  and  at  the  same  time  plundered  by  bands  of 
brigands,  who  were  masters  of  his  kingdom ;  and  yet  in  a  few 
years  he  had  succeeded  in  recovering  from  England  Ponthieu, 
Quercy,  Limousin,  Bouergue,  Saintonge,  AngoumoiS)  and  Poi- 
tou ;  he  had  prevailed  upon  the  feudatories  of  Upper  Gaa- 
cony  to  give  themselves  mp  to  him ;  he  had  expelled  the  duke 
of  Brittany  from  his  duchy,  and  the  king  of  Navarre  from 
almost  all  his  Norman  possessions.  Equally  skilful  in  his 
foreign  policy,  he  had  favoured  a  revolution  in  Castille,  which, 
while  aiding  him  in  getting  rid  of  the  scourge  of  the  great 
companies,  promised  him  a  faithful  ally ;  he  attached  Flanders 
to  Prance,  by  assuring  to  his  brother,  Philip  of  Burgundy, 
the  anccession  of  that  county  by  a  mairiage ;  he  carefully 
preserved  the  friendship  of  the  emperor  Charles  lY.,  and  of 
his  brother-in-law  John  Qalcas  Yisconti,  then  master  of 
Lombardy ;  and  kept  the  pope  in  a  state  of  dependence  at 
Avignon.  The  companies  of  adventurers  had  disappeared 
fxojD.  the  kingdom,  the  roads  had  become  safe,  order  was  re- 
established, the  royal  authority  was  exercised  without  con- 
trol, and  on  all  sides,  the  subjects^  detached  from  the  monarchy 
by  an  humiliating  treaty,  shook  oft  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner 
to  become  once  again  Frenchmen. 

To  assist  him  in  the  accomplishment  of  these  happy  changes, 
Charles  had  surrounded  himself  by  men  of  mean  birth  but  ol 
ertiaordinaiT  merit,  among  whom  were  Willuun  and  Michael 
de  Dormans,  Philip  de  Savoisy,  and  Bureau  de  la  Bividre. 
These  men  enjoyed  his  perfect  confidence;  they  were  his 
miniBterBi,  not  his  favourites :  whilst  availing  himself  of  their 
counaela,  he  remained  always  their  master.  He  discontinued 
the  practice  of  altering  the  coinage,  and  did  not  crush  the 
people  by  intolerable  imposts ;  more  wise  than  any  of  hia 
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predecessors  in  one  respect,  he  conciliated  the  Jews,  the  sole 
possessor  of  great  capital,  and  it  was  upon  them  he  depended 
to  provide  for  his  expenses.  This  wise  conduct  must  be  attri- 
buted equally  to  his  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects, 
and  to  the  dread  they  inspired  him  with.  He  never  forgot 
that  the  people  had  made  him  tremble  when  he  was  only 
dauphin,  and  he  rarely  pardoned  an  offence.  Nevertheless 
he  knew  how  to  postpone  his  chastisements,  and  was,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  master  of  his  pity  as  well  as  of  his 
anger.  When  the  English  armies  were  devastating  the 
country  and  burning  the  villages  before  his  eyes,  not  a  single 
sign  of  commiseration  escaped  him ;  and  Froissard,  the  his- 
torian of  the  time,  tells  us  that  he  saw  nothing  in  these  con- 
flagrations but  smoke,  which  had  no  power  to  di-ive  him  from 
his  heritage.  In  short,  in  his  relations  with  his  people,  his 
principal  aim  appears  to  have  been  to  subdue  them  to  his 
sovereign  will,  without  experiencing  resistance,  without  hear- 
ing a  murmur.  Duiing  his  whole  reign  he  only  convoked 
the  States- General  once,  and  substituted  for  them  assemblies 
of  the  notables,  to  which  he  admitted  deputies  from  the 
bourgeoisie  and  the  university,  with  some  prelates,  and  his 
great  officers. 

It  was  from  the  depth  of  his  palace  that  he  mysteriously 
directed  all  his  intrigues;  prudence  always  regulated  his 
policy,  and  whatever  might  be  the  private  end  he  proposed 
in  each  of  his  acts,  that  which  he  attained  was  sure  to  be  the 
only  one  agreeing  with  the  true  interests  of  France.  The 
decline  of  this  reign  was  not  exempt  from  storms  :  Charles 
saw  revive  on  all  sides  symptoms  of  that  fermentation,  of 
that  liberal  tendency  of  men's  minds  which  he  had  taken 
such  pains  to  stifle.  Sectaries,  known  under  the  name  of 
Beguins  and  Turlupins,  multiplied  in  his  states.  Seconding 
the  pei*secuting  views  of  Pope  Gregory  XL,  he  allowed  a 
great  number  of  these  unfortunate  people  to  be  burnt  alive ; 
but  punishments  had  not  the  power  to  repress  the  flight  of 
human  reason  :  new  sects  were  formed,  and  the  great  schism 
of  the  West  assisted  in  vousing  throughout  Eiut)pe  the  spirit 
of  doubt  and  examination.  Gregory  XI.  died  at  Home  in 
1378,  and  the  College  of  Cardinals  gave  him  as  successor 
Barth6!emy  Prognani,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Urban  YI. 
The  violences  of  the  new  pope  soon  alienated  even  those  who 
had  crowned  him  :  when  threatened  by  him,  all  declared  his 
election  illegal ;  they  choee  Robert  of  Geneva  in  his  place, 
who  took  the  name  of  Clement  Vll.,  and  established  himself 
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at  Avignon.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  famous  schism  of 
the  West.  Europe  was  divided  between  the  two  popes,  ac- 
cording to  the  polkical  interests  of  each  kingdom.  Charles  Y. 
declared  himself  in  favour  of  Clement,  who  resided  in  France  : 
his  allies,  tlie  sovereigns  of  Naples,  Castille,  and  Arragon,  fol- 
lowed his  example.  The  party  of  Urban  YI.  was  embi'aced 
by  England,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Portugal,  and  Flandei-s. 
Charles,  by  pronouncing  in  favour  of  him  who  was  one  day 
to  be  declared  anti-pope,  in  spite  of  himself,  opekied  new  ways 
for  the  independence  of  human  reason  and  for  incredulity. 

The  symptoms  of  agitation  which  he  saw  reviving  were 
not  the  only  causes  of  alarm  to  disturb  his  latter  days.  The 
conquei-or  of  the  English  without  a  battle,  he  believed  him- 
self sufficiently  master  of  the  minds  of  the  Bretons  to  con- 
fiscate that  province  and  unite  it  to  his  domains  :  in  this  he 
deceiTed  himself  Duke  John  Y.,  cited  by  his  order  before 
the  Court  of  Parliament,  was  tried  by  it,  before  his  summons 
had  been  notified  to  him  in  Flanders,  where  he  then  was, 
and  condemned,  without  being  heard,  as  guilty  of  having 
allied  himself  with  the  English  against  his  suzerain :  he  was  de- 
clared dispossessed  of  his  title  to  Brittany,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment confiscated  his  duchy,  in  contempt  of  the  rights  of  the 
widow  and  children  of  Charles  of  Blois,  expressly  reserved 
by  the  treaty  of  Guerande.  Charles  Y.  derived  no  advan- 
tage firom  this  unjust  action.  The  inhabitants  of*  that 
country,  jealous  of  their  national  independence,  aix)S6  en 
meuse,  replied  their  duke,  and  welcomed  him  as  a  liberator ; 
the  brave  Breton  captains  abandoned  the  royal  army.  Du 
Guesclin,  still  £uthful  to  the  king,  whose  conduct  he  dis- 
approved o^  became  the  object  of  his  suspicions ;  his  noble 
pride  was  indignant ;  it  is  said  that  he  was  desirous  of  return- 
ing to  the  king  his  constable's  sword,  and  that  he  made  prepara- 
tions to  retire  to  Spain,  and  there  to  die  :  but  before  quitting 
the  colours  of  Charles,  he  joined  the  Marshal  de  Saiiioerre,  liis 
friend^  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious  warriors  of  his  age, 
who  was  besieging  the  little  place  of  Chateau- Randon.  He 
was  there  attacked  by  a  fatal  disease.  Feeling  death  ap- 
proaching, he  raised  himself  upon  his  couch,  and  taking  the 
constable's  sword  in  his  victorious  hands,  he  contemplated  it 
in  silence  with  tears  in  his  eyes :  "  It  has  aided  me,"  said  he, 
*'  in  conquering  the  enemies  of  my  king,  but  it  has  ci'eated 
me  cruel  ones  near  his  person."  Then,  turning  towards  San- 
oerre  :  "  I  place  it  in  your  hands,"  continued  he,  "  and  I  pro- 
tect that  I  have  never  betrayed  the  honour  the  king  did  me 
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in  confidii^  it  to  me."  He  then  tinoovered  Ids  head, 
his  Boble  sword,  and  said  to  the  old  captains  who  smroonded 
him :  ''  Never  forget,  in  whaite^er  country  jtm  make  war, 
that  diurohmen,  women,  and  children  are  not  your  enemies." 
Upon  the  point  of  breathing  his  last,  he  dictated  these  words 
for  Oliver  Olisson,  his  companion  in  arms :  "  Messire  Oliver, 
I  feel  death  approaching  so  fast  that  I  cannot  say  many 
things  to  you :  tell  the  king  that  I  am  mnch  afflicted  that  I 
cannot  render  him  longer  service ;  if  God  had  granted  me 
time,  I  had  good  hopes  of  dbaiing  his  kingdom  of  his  enemies 
from  England.  He  has  good  servants^  who  will  employ 
themselves  in  it  as  well  as  I  oonld,  and  you,  Messire  Oliver, 
first  of  alL  I  beg  you  to  return  the  constable's  sword  to  the 
king ;  he  will  Imow  how  to  dispose  of  it,  and  will  make 
election  of  a  worthy  person.  I  commend  my  wife  and  my 
brother  to  him — and — adieu — ^I  can  no  more."  The  gacvison 
of  Bandon  had  promised  to  somnder  the  city,  if  it  was  not 
relieved,  and,  faithful  to  its  word,  it  placed  the  keys  upon 
the  co£5^  of  the  great  faptain. 

Charles  persevered  in  his  projects  of  uanrpation ;  bvt  his 
troops  were  driven  from  Brittany,  and  he  everywhere  en- 
coantered  the  same  unanimity  against  him  which  had  fcMrmeriy 
been  manifested  in  his  favour  against  the  English.  Louis, 
count  of  Flanders,  about  the  same  time,  implored  his  support 
against  his  revolted  subjects.  A  formidabfe  rising  broke  out 
in  Languedoo,  where  the  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to  the  king, 
afflicted  the  pe<^e  with  an  intolerable  oppression ;  Charles 
was  obliged  to  recall  his  brother,  and  deprive  him  of  his 
government.  Heat  length  beheld  a  new  EngUsh  army  land 
upon  his  kingdom.  He  ordered  that  it  should  be  met  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  which  preceded  it^  hoping  to  triumph, 
as  he  had  done  before,  without  a  battle ;  but  Du  Queedin 
was  no  more,  and  the  king  himself  died  in  a  few  months 
afterwards,  at  his  castle  of  BecBuU,  His  death  was  thait  of  a 
Christian  and  of  a  monarch  long  experienced  in  the  rigours 
of  fortune.  He  ordered  the  prelates,  barons,  and  members 
of  his  council  to  be  called  around  him,  and  addressed  to  them 
touching  speeches,  full  of  wisdom,  upon  various  acts  of  hia 
poli<^ :  then  he  asked  lor  the  crown  of  thorns  of  the  Savicvr, 
whi<m  was  believed  to  be  among  the  holy  relics  of  Paris ;  he 
desired  it  to  be  placed  on  high  before  him,  and  prayed  for  a 
long  time  with  nis  eyes  fixed  upon  it.  Having  then  cansed 
his  perishable  caxjwn,  that  used  in  the  conseoration  <^  the 
kingi^  to  be  ptUoed  under  his  feet,  he  said :  ^  Oh  I  crown  of 


Vrtmcsy  how  pKdxnm  and  how  Tile  arl  thou  at  the  Mtme  tune ! 
PreoinuB  as  the  sjnnbol  of  justice^  hot  Tile,  and  ^e  meet  Tile 
of  ail  tfazn^  if  we  oonaider  the  laboor,  the  angiucdi,  tiie  perils 
of  the  8o«d,  ikie  paitts  of  the  heart,  of  the  oonscieiiee,  mid  the 
body,  whidi  thou  caatest  upon  them  who  wear  thee.  Who- 
erer  ahoold  tiiototighljr  know  all  these  things,  would  rather 
leave  tliee  to  lie  in  the  diit  i^ian  he  wooM  take  thee  np  and 
place  thee  on  hss  head.*  Alter  having  raoeiTed  extreme 
miction,  the  king  oomnmaded  that  t^e  doom  should  be 
opened  to  his  oftoers  and  his  people,  and  said  to  them :  ''  I 
loivw  tidtt  in  the  goremm^irt  of  my  kimgdetti  I  hare  given 
many  offences — for  that,  I  pray  you  grant  me  mercy — ^ea^fm 
me  !**  He  then  desired  las  tttme  to  be  tafaed,  and  stretdied 
his  hands  ocit  to  all,  amidst  the  sobs  acnd  teans  of  the  speotaters. 
He  gaTO  his  benediction  to  his  ^dest  son,  the  dauphin,  eleven 
years  of  nge,  and  whilsfe  the  passion  of  the  Saviour  in  litib 
Gosp^  of '3t.  John  wns  being  read  to  him,  he  expired  in  the 
asms  of  the  Loid  de  la  Riviere,  whom  he  loved  tenderly,  on 
the  26th  di  September,  1 380,  aged  forfy-lonr  years.  Scainely 
were  his  eyes  dosed,  than  his  relaitionB  gave  free  vent  to 
the  bad  paeabns  which  he  had  restrained  daring  his  life :  the 
elde^  of  his  brothers^  and  one  of  the  guaHfians  of  his  son,  ibd 
glreedy  and  ferocioas  duke  of  Anjou,  rushed  into  his  ohamber^ 
seised  his  joweb,  and  plundered  the  palaoe.  The  new  reign 
Opened  under  very  sad  auspices. 

The  arts  and  sciences  were  yet  but  little  cultivated  in 
HVance  during  the  reigns  of  John  and  dwrks  T.,  whAitt 
they  began  to  flourish  in  Italy,  where  Dante  and  I^etrareh 
rendered  themselves  illustrious.  The  nobility,  entirely  given 
np  to  warlike  exeidbesi,  entertained  t(he  pfOfoundest  con- 
tempt for  those  of  the  understanding ;  the  most  cdebrated 
captains  could  scarcely  sign  their  own  ittmea,  and  Du  Gnes- 
clia  could  not  even  read.  Poetical  language  was  then  in  ils 
in&n^,  as  we  may  judge  by  the  **  Rmance  of  the  Bose;,*' 
whidt  then  obtainai  immense  sucoesB,  but  whkh  tiie  learned 
of  the  present  day  can  only  mi&e  out  iHth  giMt  difficulty. 
The  master^pieces  of  antiquity  began,  however,  to  be  known ; 
there  were  idready  several  translations  of  livy,  SUhist,  and 
Oftsar :  the  historian  FroisBard  lived,  and  his  noise  and  pie- 
turesque  chronicle  is  one  el  tite  most  Tdltaible  niontuneats 
of  modem  history.  Charles  Y.,  one  of  the  best-educated 
men  of  his  time,  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the 
royal  library.  His  father  only  bequeathed  twenty  volumes 
to  it :  he  collected  nine  hundredy  a  prodigious  number  for 
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ihe  period :  most  of  them  were  works  of  theology,  canon 
laWy  and  astrology,  the  only  sciences  that  were  then  studied. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  wheel-clocks,  spectacles,  paper, 
china-ware,  and  crystal  mirrors  were  known  in  Italy.  The 
cities  of  that  fine  oountiy,  as  well  as  those  of  Flandei's, 
possessed  manufactures  and  were  enriched  by  commerce, 
whilst  war  continued  to  be  almost  the  only  occupation  of  the 
French.  The  use  of  gunpowder,  although  frequent  in  sieges, 
ivas  still  disdained  in  battles  ;  gentlemen  were  not  inclined 
to  &vour  the  employment  of  a  weapon  which,  by  neutralizing 
individual  force,  necessarily  contributed  to  the  levelling  of 
ranks. 

University  studies  taught  nothing  but  the  art  of  support- 
ing the  vain  disputes  of  scholastic  divinity.  Attentive  to 
repel  everything  which  could  affect  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  the  popes  forbade  the  study  of  the  civil  law  in  the 
universities,  and  tolerated  none  but  that  of  the  canon  law. 
They  often  still  decided  the  fate  of  empires :  it  was  thus 
Urban  Y.,  by  granting  to  Philip  le  Hardi,  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, the  dispensation  to  marry  Marguerite  of  Flanders, 
which  he  had  refused  to  the  son  of  Edward  III.,  assured  to 
the  house  of  France  the  heritage  of  that  powerful  county. 
This  same  pope  was  likewise  chosen  as  arbiter  by  Charles  Y. 
and  Charles  the  Bad,  on  the  subject  of  their  pretensions  to 
Burgundy ;  and  Gregory  IX.  afterwards  made  the  kings  of 
France  and  England  accept  his  mediation.  Charles  Y., 
though  m  agreement  with  the  popes  against  the  progress  of 
the  spirit  of  independence,  took  care  to  oppose  them  when 
the  rights  which  they  arrogated  encroached  at  all  upon  those 
.jie  fancied  were  his  own.  He  was  the  first  king  who 
.assumed  the  title  before  coronation.  He  very  much  nar- 
.rpwed  the.  epRtent  of  ecclesiastical  junsdictions,  and  deprived 
inquisLtors  of  fines  imposed  by  them,  to  enrich  the  royal 
treasury.  One  of  the  ordinances  which  does  most  honour  to 
hi^  memoryi  is  that  by  which  he  armed' justice  against  his 
.^wn  authority,  forbidding  the  Parliament  to  modify  or  sus- 
pend its  decrees  by  virtue  of  any  order  sealed  with  the  royal 
rSeal.  Another  ordinance  equally  celebrated,  issued  by  this 
.{xrinoei  and  which,  in  its  results,  was  too  often  fatal  to  Erance^ 
iixed  i}^  majority  ^  the  kings  at  fourteen  yeara 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Bei£n  of  Charles  VI.    1880—1422. 

The  disasters  of  the  late  wars  liad  thinned  the  ranks  of 
the  nobility  of  the  hij^hest  class  of  the  kingdom  ;  afber  the 
defeats  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers,  of  all  the  great  vassals  of  the 
rival  houses  to  the  king  of  France,  there  only  remained  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany  in  a  state  to  make  head 
against  the  monarch  ;  the  royal  family  had  profited  by  the 
abasement  of  all  the  others.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the 
blows  inflicted  upon  the  high  feudal  aristocracy,  the  spirit  of 
feudalism  still  subsisted  in  fiill  force,  and  there  arose,  by  the 
side  of  the  monarch,  a  new  aristocracy  as  redoubtable  to  the 
throne  and  to  the  people  :  this  was  that  of  the  princes  of 
the  blood.  Some  received  as  apanages;,  states  which  the 
kings  ought  to  have  united  to  their  own  domains ;  others 
obtained  the  government  of  vast  provinces,  and  aU  exercised 
a  cruel  tyranny  over  the  people  confided  to  their  care,  and 
to  whom  no  national  tie  united  them.  At  the  termination 
of  the  last  reigny  popular  movements  broke  out  in  several 
parts  of  the  kingdom^  and  in  the  states  feudally  subjected  to 
the  crown  of  France :  this  agitation  soon  became  general 
The  people,  crushed,  plundered,  and  decimated  by  tyrants  as 
greedy  as  they  were  senseless,  everywhere  felt  the  weight  of 
their  yoke  intolerable,  and  formidable  insurrections  were 
extinguished  by  rivers  of  blood.  A  profound  and  reciprocal 
hatred  existed  between  the  nobility  and  the  inferior  classes  ; 
but  the  contest  was  not  equal :  the  gentlemen  knew  how  to 
unite  and  pour  down  in  masses  upon  their  isolated  enemies, 
and  strike  them  separately.  The  barbarism  and  superstition 
of  the  people  impeded  all  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  better 
destiny ;  and  when  a  strok»  of  fortune  for  a  moment  threw 
power  into  their  haads^  they  made  no  better  use  of  it  than 
their  noble  oppressors  had  done.  So  many  causes  of  disso* 
Intion  united  plunged  France  into  a  frightful  anarchy,  and 
made  the  reign  of  Charles  YL  the  most  disastrous  epodi  of 
our  history.  At  the  moment  this  minor  king  mounted  the 
throne,  England,  under  the  reign  of  Biohard  IL,  endured  also 
the  ills  of  a  minority  ;  the  empire  of  Qermany  had  for  its 
head  Winceslaas,  son  of  Charles  lY.,  a  prince  brutified  by 
drunken  intemperance ;  Charles  the  Bad  reigned  in  Navarre ; 
Jane  X.«  the  murderess  of  her  husband,  governed  Niqilea  ; 
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and  two  popes,  Urban  YI.  and  Clement  YII.,  one  distin- 
guiahed  for  his  ferocity,  and  the  other  for  his  rapines,  shook 
the  fiedth  of  the  Christian  world  by  mutually  anathematizing        /; 
^ach  other.      All  naUons  suffered  frightful  calamities,  but  ^^ 
none  were  overwhelmed  by  so  many  as  the  French  people.     ^^^2^ 

Charks  TI.  was  eleTen  years  and  some  months  old  at  the 
death  of  his  jEftther.  Has  three  paternal  undes,  the  dnkea 
of  Anjou,  Berry,  and  Burgundy,  and  his  maternal  uncle,  the 
duke  of  Bourbon,  disputed  his  tutelage  and  the  r^|ency. 
They  agreed  to  emancipate  the  young  king,  immediately  after 
luB  coronation,  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  following  year, 
and  the  regency  was  to  remain  till  that  time  in  the  hands  of 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  whose  first  act  was  to  appropriate  to 
lumseLf  a  treasure  of  sixteen  miUiona  annasKd  by  the  late 
king.  NaAiure  had  endowed  Charles  YL  with  happy  quali- 
ties ;  he  was  bencTofent  and  full  ol  kindBess  and  a&bility. 
His  uncles  emulated  each  other  in  stifling  these  dispositions : 
they  made  it  their  business  to  peraiade  hion  that  the  mofft 
glorions  triumphs  for  a  king  are  those  whdah  he  gains  over 
his  peo{4e.  A  wise  admmiatration  magbt  have  closed  the 
-mnrnds  of  the  kingdom :  the  Eneiish  anmv,  led  into  Brittany 
hy  Bookmgiu^^  akp^n^^thl^tna  -uUions  left 
hgis  Charles  Y.  were  more  than  sufficient  to  deliver  Prance 
finna  foreigners  ;  bat  the  duke  of  Anjouy  adopted  by  Jaae 
ci  Nicies,  and  impatient  to  seat  himself  on  her  throne,  had 
reserved  this  treasure  to  de&ay  the  expenses  of  an  expedi- 
tion against  Charles  de  Dmras^  his  competitor.  He  soon  had 
am.  foot  a  nuaeroos  army  ;  it  perished  in  Italy,  cut  off  by 
privations^  iailigue^  and  diaeaae,  and  he  himself  died  of  misery 
in  the  kuqpdom  he  had  oome  to  conquer.  Before  settijag  out 
om  thas  expedition,  this  pdneey  enriched  by  the  plunder  of 
the  king,  had  nequbed  the  people  to  make  up  the  ameiint  of 
his  robbery.  Fiarie  was  enraged,  and  rose  against  the  demand 
The  tax  of  the  tweUtk  denier  vpon  pvoviBions  esxated  a  fbr- 
midablB  riot ;  the  citioene  rushed  to  the  Hdtel  de  Yille, 
where  they  could  find  no  weapon*  but  leaden  mallets,  but 
under  wMch,  however,  perahed  most  of  the  ooUectors  of 
tiie  impost ;  v^Mnce  tiie  insurgents  obtained  the  name  of 
MailkftinSk  Many  eities  of  the  kingdom  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  capital,  and  were  Gruellf  cfaastiBed  for  it :  Pam 
resistad.  The  states  of  the  Langue  d*Oe  asseisbled  at  Com- 
pile, and  s^enuted  without  having  gnssted  anything :  the 
Pacisiana  were  still  in  arms,  and  the  dukes,  ioidaig  them^ 
sehea  in  no  eonditioa  to  baring  them  te  suboussioft,  tseeteJl 
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witli  them,  and  wero  obliged  to  be  satisfied'  with*  the  offer  of 
a  hundred  thousand  liyres  :  vengeance  was  only  deferred; 

The  duke  of  Beny,  governor  of  Languedoc,  reduced  the 
inhabitants  of  that  province  ix)  despair.  A  crowd  of  unfor- 
tunate wretches,  deprived  of  every  means  of  Uving,  fled  to 
the  forests,  where  they  formed  themselves  into  bands  known 
by  the  name  of  Tttchma,  which  were^  for  a  length  of  time^ 
the  terror  of  the  nobles  and  the  wealthy. 

The  northern  states,  which  were  under  the  power  of  the 
crown^  were  neither  more  peaceable  nor  more  happy.  Count 
Louis  of  Flanders,  deposed  by  his  people,  and  boming  with 
the  desire  for  revenge,  sought  and  obtained  the  support  of 
the  young  king,  his  suzerain.  A  numerous  army  of  knights 
was  got  together ;  Charles  VI.  marched  at  its  head,  and  met 
the  enemy  near  Eosebecqne.  CHssou,  named  constable, 
and  the  brare  Sancerre,  oommanded  under,  or  rather  directed 
the  young  king.  The  French  were  opposed  by  an  army  of 
50,000  Memings,  commanded  by  Philip  Artevelt,  son  of  the 
&moiis  Artevelt,  the  principal  author  of  the  rerolx.  The 
Flemings  occupied  an  excellent  defennve  position ;  they, 
however,  were  eager  for  the  encounter,  and  demanded  battle 
with  kmd  eriesL  Artevehe  being  forced,  against  his  judg- 
ment, to  con^ly  with  their  wish,  formed  his  whole  army  into 
one  square  phalanx  ;  he  himself  took  ins  place  at  the  head 
of  his  brave  Gantois ;  then  this  enormous  and  compact  mass 
moved  forward,  with  pike*  lowered,  in  a  flrm,  equal  step, 
and  in  parofi>imd  silence.  The  king's  artillery  was  powerleea 
upon  tins  terrible  phalanx  ;  the  Flemings  advanced^  say  the 
ehronicleis,  with  the  impetuosity  of  wild  boara  The  French 
line  gave  way  ;  but  the  compact  form  of  the  Flemish  army 
neoanarily  lemned  its  extent,  and  it  was  soon  surrounded 
QB  all  sidea  Alter  tAie  first'  shock,  the  royal  army  poured 
dawa  att  oiiee  upon  this  miHB,  incapable  of  defending  itself 
firoBBt)it»  inci^acity  toobtadb  expansion  ;  the  Flemings  were 
dnven,  back  vspcn  each  other  by  the  loz^  lances  of  the  knights, 
and  thousands  were  stilled  to  desfch  without  receiving  a 
wound  :  the  carDa«e  wis  frightful.  Philip  Artevelt  perished 
in  the  eofntest*  The  conquevtnr  gave  the  Flenush  cities  up 
to  fire  mad  plunder :  Ghent  aiLone  still  resisted.  The  cruel 
mushes  of  the  king  taught  the  youthful  Charles  to  be  im- 
piaeable,  and  to  take  deMght  in  shedding  the  blood  of  his 
paopfta:  Courtrai,  only  ■  guilty  of  having  formerly  been  the 
theaUre  of  a  defeat  of  ^e  French,  was  by  his  order  eem- 
pisjgly  destroyed,  and  tjie  inhabitants,  without  distinetion 
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of  age  or  sex,  were  massacred.  The  yictorious  army  then 
marched  back  upon  Paiis, — the  hour  of  vengeance  was 
come. 

The  Parisians  perceived  with  terror  that  defence  was  im- 
possible ;  they  came  oiit  in  arms  and  in  their  holiday  suits 
to  meet  the  king  and  the  princes,  and  i*eceived  the  stern 
order  to  go  back  and  lay  down  their  arms.  The  young  king, 
fourteen  yeai*s  of  age,  entered  his  capital  in  the  character  of 
an  irritated  conqueror.  For  several  days  he  preserved  a 
profound  silence,  during  which  time  the  Parisians  were  in 
agonies  of  doubt  and  fear  :  at  length  scaffolds  were  prepared 
and  the  punishments  commenced  :  a  hundred  of  the  richest 
inhabitants  were  executed  ;  of  this  number  was  the  virtuous 
advocate-general,  John  Desmarets,  whose  crime  was  having 
shown  a  desire  to  conciliate  all  parties.  '*  Master  John,** 
said  his  executioners  to  him,  as  they  led  him  to  })unishment, 
'*cry  for  mercy  to  the  king,  that  he  may  pardon  you.** 
Desmarets  replied  :  "  I  have  served  King  Philip,  his  grand- 
father, Eling  John,  and  King  Charles,  his  father ;  and  never 
did  any  of  them  even  reproach  me,  neither  would  this  king 
if  he  were  acquainted  with  mankind :  to  Crod  )Edone  will  I 
cry  out  for  mercy.**  A  crowd  of  other  citizens  awaited  their 
sentence.  The  dukes  then  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of 
the  king,  and  hypocritically  implored  mercy  for  the  city, 
conjuring  him  to  convert  punishments  into  fines.  Charles 
granted  their  greedy  cashes.  The  wealth  of  the  bourgeoisie 
was  confiscated,  all  the  imposts  were  re-established,  and  Paris 
was  deprived  of  its  franchises  with  the  right  of  electing  its 
own  provost  or  echevins  :  the  soldiers  demolished  the  princi- 
pal gates,  and  tore  away  the  iron  chains  which  served  as  a 
defence  to  all  the  streets.  Kouen,  Heims,  Chalons,  Troyes, 
Sens,  and  Orleans,  were  treated  in  the  same  way  by  the 
royal  commissaries,  who  ordered  confiscations  and  punish- 
ments. The  dukes  obtained  possession  of  the  entire  wealth 
of  the  people ;  they  soon  squandered  it  in  reckless  extrava- 
gance, and  the  treasury  was  left  empty. 

The  revolt  in  Flanders  was  not  stified  :  so  many  atrocities 
committed  by  the  French  excited  general  horror  and  indig- 
nation :  the  city  of  Ghent,  which  alone  contained  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  souls,  set  an  example  of  perseverance 
and  courage.  Ackermann  at  that  time  governed  it ;  htf  and 
Peter  Dubois  reanimated  the  Flemings,  and  formed  an 
allianoe  with  Richard  IL  of  England.  An  English  army, 
commanded  by  the  bishop  of  Noiwicb,  landed  in  Flanden 
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and  plundered  it,  sacking  the  oities  oocapied,  against  the  will 
of  the  inhabitants^  by  French  garrisona  Charles  YI. 
marched  against  the  English.  Flanders,  the  victim  alike  of 
its  protectors  and  enemies,  became  one  theatre  of  conflagra- 
tions and  mnrders ;  but  the  heroism  of  the  Gantois  saved 
this  unfortunate  countiy  from  ruin.  The  two  parties,  gorged 
with  plunder,  were  equally  desirous  of  peace.  The  count  of 
Flanders  alone,  furious  against  the  city  of  Ghent,  endea- 
voured  to  thwart  the  negotiations.  Impatient  of  every 
delay  or  impediment  to  his  wishes,  the  duke  of  Beny  struck 
tlie  count  of  Flanders  and  killed  him  with  his  poniard  :  the 
death  of  Count  Louis  terminated  the  war.  A  truce  was 
signed  in  1384,  and  Flandere  was  passed  over  to  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  had  married  Marguerite,  heiress  of  that 
powerful  country.  Ghent  submitted  to  this  prince  the 
following  year,  preserving  all  its  privileges. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  hostilities  were  renewed  be- 
tween France  and  England.  Charles  sent  an  army  into 
Scotland,  under  John  de  Vienne,  admiral  of  France :  they 
landed  at  Edinburgh,  which  then  consisted  of  about  four 
hundred  houses,  and  those  of  very  mean  and  rude  appearance. 
Another  army  marched  into  Castillo,  to  oppose  John  of 
Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  uncle  to  Bichard  IL,  who  had 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  Charles 
himself,  with  his  undes,  proposed  to  make  a  descent  upon 
England.  Immense  preparations  were  ordered ;  a  formidable 
army  was  assembled  in  Flanders,  of  which  twenty  thousand 
knights  and  as  many  arbaletriers  constitttted  the  principal 
strength ;  fifteen  hundred  vessels  were  engaged  to  transport 
it.  It  was  desirable  to  have  an  abode  to  receive  the  army 
on  its  landing  ;  and  this,  which  writers  term  a  ctfy,  was  con- 
structed und^the  directionsof  the  constable,  Oliver deClisson, 
in  the  forests  of  Brittany;  it  was  three  thousand  paces  in 
diameter,  could  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  required  seventv-two 
vesselB  to  convey  it.  This  prodigious  army  was  aasemlned  at 
the  port  of  the  Eduae.  But  the  king  forgot  it  and  himself  in 
dissipation  and  festivities  ;  he  set  out,  but  pleasures  delayed 
his  march.  He  did  not  arrive  at  the  place  appointed  before 
the  month  of  November,  and  the  duke  of  Berry  had  to  be 
waited  for  still  some  time  longer.  When  he  at  length  arrived, 
he  made  it  his  business  to  disgust  the  king  with  the  expedition, 
and  he,  apparently  not  unwUlingly,  abandoned  it,  disbanded 
the  army,  and  consigned  to  the  leaders  the  pillage  of  all  the 
stares.     Three  millions  of  livres  were  thus  lost  without  profit 
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to  the  Batian  or  th«  king.  The  Trench  army  sent  to  aid  the 
Scots  against  the  English  vma  heaten ;  that  which  fought  in 
Castille  was  not  more  fortunate,  and  slluanie  and  diflgraoe  were 
the  only  fruits  of  so  many  ambitious  projecte.  Two  years 
later,  Charles,  still  enamoured  of  war,  and  supported  by  his 
undoB^  took  the  part  of  the  duke  of  Brabant,  and,  on  his 
account,  made  an  unsueceasful  war  against  the  duke  of 
Gueldres.  Harassed  and  pursued  by  German  marauders, 
his  distressed  army  returned  to  France  loaded  with  humilia* 
tions.  The  king  at  length  opened  his  eyes,  and  gave  atten- 
tion to  the  ancient  oounsellors  of  his  father  :  these,  among* 
whom  were  Bureau  de  la  Eivi^re,  John  of  Noyiant,  and  John 
of  Montargis,  pointed  out  to  him  his  finances  Hlb  object  of 
plunder ;  justice  nusunderstood  or  abused ;  pnblio  safety 
without  security ;  the  instruction  of  youth  abandoned ; 
roads,  strong  places,  and  araeoials,  all  perishing  for  want  of 
being  kept  up  ;  in  every  direation  frightful  disordoD,  pvoduoed 
by  the  rapacity  of  the  pninces  and  the  nobles  ;  and  to  crown 
tlie  whole,  a  multitude  of  brigands,  calling  themselves 
English  soldiers,  mastens  of  a  gneai)  number  of  castles  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  kingd^mi.  They  with  justice  attributed 
most,  if  not  all  of  th^emMartune.,  to  the  government  of 
tbe  piinoes,  aaid  convinced  the  young  king,  that  that  was  the 
case.  In  a  grand  council,  in  whidi  the  Cardinal  de  Laon 
pressed  him  to  exercise  in  future  the  royal  power  without 
participation,  Charles  informed  his  \incles  of  his  intention 
of  governing  aloi^e.  This  unexpected  declaration  announced 
&hi4»py  revolution  for  the  people  ;  but^  a  few  days  after,  a 
sinister  event  struck  the  whole  eomrt  with<  temxr :  the  Car- 
dinals de  Laon  died  poisoned.  The •  duke  of  Bnrgundy  imme«' 
diately  set  out  foar  Dijon^  and  IfliO'duke  of  Berry,  ahraady  the 
known  murderer  of  the  oonni  of  Mkudsni^  nntiiiad  t<^- 
XiAnguedoa 

Aibet  having  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  his  nndee,  of  whom 
one  alone,  the  duke  of  BounboB^  merited  any  esteem^ 
Charles  YI.  adopted  wise  measttree^ibr  ihd  advaataga  of  the 
paopla.  He  would  have  done  still  more  good,  if  he  had  been 
bieaied  with  a  better  understanding^,  or  had.  had  less  taste  for 
pleasure.  Bureau  de  la  Bividre,  Lemeixaer,  Sire  de  Novianl^ 
and  Begoe  de  Yilaine,  aU  honourably  known  under  the  pre« 
oedi]]^  xeiga,  formed  the  royal  council,  whieh  was  directed  by 
Qliv^ec  de  Clisson. .  A,  crowd  of  officials,  the  greedy  plun** 
davera  of  the  pet^le^  werexjuickly  dismissed^and  the  irritated 
pfiSMMB  designated  under  the  name  of  MarmouBiU  the  parti« 
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mxm  of  tiie  new  gonremment,  wlndi  tke  mation  bailed  with 
tKvoar  and  hope. 

GlMurles  likewise  turned  kis  attention  to  the  extinotion  of 
tttt  great  achxsm ;  but  as  neitber  of  the  two  popea  showed 
^e  least  disposition  to  sacrifice  his  pride  to  the  interests  of 
Ckmlianity,  tbe  efforts  of  the  king  in  this  direction  were 
powevlesa  He  then  devoted  his  thoughts  to  the  internal 
state  of  his  kingdom,  asul  undertook  a  journey  to  the  south 
of  FMnoa  Festivities  awaaded  him  in.  all  the  cities  he  passed 
through,  and  the  groans  of  his  people  reached  his  ears  amadst 
Hooitieas  pleasm^es.  He  fonnd  Luguedee  devastated  :  the 
frightfii)  mraenpy  of  tbis  fine  province  attested  the  baaHbarity 
•f  ihe  duke  of  Benry,  its  governor.  Betizae,  tke  minister  of 
bos  exactions,  was  arrested  by  tbe  osder  of  the  king:  a 
general  cry  was  raised!  agaisist  him :  nevertheless  his  lay 
judges  did  not  dare  to  eondanui  him,  and  sentence  of  death 
was  only  obtained  by  denoxmcbig  bim  to  the  Chnrcih  as  a 
heretic.  Charles  de^^i^red  his  uncle,  the  doke  of  Berry,  of 
his  goi^emment,  and  afterwards  d^vered  the  province  from 
the  brigands  who  invested  it  Then,  taking  great  interest 
in  the  progress  of  morality  among  iJie  people,  and  in  the 
military  arts,  he  dosed  the  gajmng^honses^  and  inatLtnted  in 
all  parts  Bhooting-grounds  for  tbe  long-bow  and  the  oronh 
bow.  These  happy  presages  of  a  better  future  woe  but  of 
short  duration.  The  princes  nonriahed  projeots  of  vengsttnoe 
against  tbe  party  wbidi  had  deprived  them  of  power,  and 
excited  the  hatred  of  John  de  Montfbrt,  duka  of  Brittany, 
against  the  constable  De  Olinom,  the  head  of  tthaA  party. 
Olissim  had  given  his  daugbter  in  macriage  to  the  Cocmt  de 
Pentbidtvre,  son  of  Charles  of  Blois^  the  ancient  competitor 
of  De  Montfori  j  the  two  enemies  canned  on  a  farious  war, 
and  Charies  had  often  iaAerposed  his  anthority  between  them. 
The  duke  of  Brittany,  already  guilty  of  aa  infamous  piece  of 
treachay  towaipds  Clisson,  r^roachad  himself  with  mot  harii^ 
consosnmafled  his  erime  by  catting  his  throait^  vpon  which 
Mie  of  his  irienris,  the  8ire  de  Craon,  had  an  anbosh  fi>r  the 
eonstabie,  slabbed  him^  and  took  refuge  with  DeMontfini  in 
IMttany.  CUsson,  howefver,  did  not  die  of  his  wvoonds,  and 
^e  engaged  king  8woie»te  avenge  him.  He  cemmanded  the 
doke  t»  give  up  the  nnasniiin  :  Mantfiirt  refiised,  and  Cluiriaa 
marched  into  BriMaay  with  an  army.  He  was  leaving  Mon^ 
at  the  head  ef  his  troops^  in  the  manA  of  July  of  the  ye«p 
13#2,  and  wnserosaing'afonst,  when;  u  maniac  mahed  sod^ 
denly  towards  the  king,  seized  the  reins  of  bis  horse,  and 
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cried :  ''  0  king,  go  no  fuaiher,  thou  art  betrayed  I "  The 
guards  drove  the  man  away,  and  the  king  in  deep  nlenoe 
pursued  his  march ;  but  these  words  had  seized  upon  his 
mind  :  all  at  once,  his  lance,  which  was  carried  by  one  of  hia 
pages,  accidentally  struck  the  helmet  of  his  squire,  who  was 
behind  him  ;  at  this  noise  Charles  started,  and,  turning 
sharply  round,  exclaimed :  "  /  am  betrayed  /"  then,  urging 
his  horse  into  a  gallop,  he  fell  sword  in  hand  upon  his  officers, 
and  killed  all  that  came  within  his  reach  before  he  oould  be 
secured  :  he  was  mad ! 

Here  commences  the  third  and  fiital  period  of  this  disas* 
trous  reign.  The  faction  of  the  dukes  immediately  regained 
power  \  the  duke  of  Burgundy  seized  the  royal  signet,  and 
exercised  sovereign  authority ;  the  army  which  was  march- 
ing into  Brittany  was  disbanded ;  the  council  of  the  king 
was  broken  up ;  all  his  ministers  were  persecuted  and  cast 
into  dungeons,  and  the  constable,  flying  away  into  Brittany, 
recommenced  the  war  against  De  Montfort.  The  Parliament 
was  subservient  to  the  passionB  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  it 
banished  the  constable  as  a  traitor,  deprived  him  of  his 
charge^  and  condemned  him  to  a  fine  of  a  hundred  thousand 
silver  marks.  Such  were  the  first  facts  that  marked  this 
horrible  epoch.  Frightful  divisions  soon  broke  out  am,ong 
the  princes. 

There  existed  no  fundamental  law  which  oould  regulate 
the  future  of  the  monarchy,  and  decide  among  so  many 
rival  pretensions.  The  destiny  of  the  state  was  then  aban- 
doned to  the  uncles  of  the  king,  whose  barbarous  avidity  was 
already  but  too  well  known  ;  to  his  wife.  Queen  Isabeau  of 
Bavaria^  an  avaricious,  frivolous  princess,  passionately  fond 
of  festivities  and  pleasures ;  and  to  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
brother  to  the  king,  who,  excluded  at  first  from  the  govern- 
ment by  his  uncles,  quickly  proved  himself  their  worthy 
emulator  in  despotism  and  rapacity.  Charles  was  still  con- 
sidered to  be  reigning ;  every  one  seddng  to  obtain  posses- 
don  of  his  person,  and  every  one  waidiing  for  his  lucid 
momenta^  in  order  to  support  themselves  in  power.  His 
glimmeiingB  of  reason  were  still  more  &tal  than  the  height 
of  his  delinum :  incapable  of  following  the  idea  of  any  affiur 
of  xMnseqnence,  or  of  having  a  will  of  his  own,  always  sub- 
jugated by  the  dominant  party,  he  only  appeared  to  enjoy, 
at  intervals,  some  little  appearance  of  good  sense  to  sanction 
the  most  tyrannical  acta  aad  the  moet  odious  abuses ;  and 
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thus  was  the  kingdom  of  France  govemed  during  twentj- 

eight  yeai-s.  ,  x 

The  king's  malady  waa  attributed  to  enchantments^  and 
the  princes  and  nobles  took  advantage  of  this  belief  to  stiike 
those  whom  they  wished  to  destroy.  Valentine  of  Milau^ 
wife  of  the  duke  of  Orieans,  was  herself  accused  of  witchcraft, 
and  under  that  pretence  banished  from  the  presence  of 
Charles,  whose  coxi£dence  she  had  gained.  The  Jews,  wisely 
conciliated  by  the  late  king,  always  presented  ready  resources 
to  the  state ;  but,  being  creditors  of  the  nobles,  and  loaded 
with  the  m|Jedictions  of  the  clergy,  they  were  reprobated 
and  banished.  The  princes  caused  all  the  shooting-grounds 
to  be  closed,  and  threw  open  the  gaming-houses^  being  well 
aware  that  when  it  is  desirable  to  tyrannize  over  a  nation, 
it  must  be  disarmed  and  corrupted. 

A  truce  of  twenty-eight  years  had  been  signed  with 
Eichard  II. ;  but  the  restless  and  turbulent  humour  of  the 
French  permitted  them  to  enjoy  but  little  repose.  Sigis- 
mund,  afterwards  emperor,  and  then  king  of  Hungary,  de- 
manded their  assistance  against  the  redoubtable  Bajazet, 
sultan  of  the  Turks  ;  the  Count  de  Nevers,  son  of  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  led  a  numerous  army  of  knights  to  his  aid ; 
they  were  conquered  under  the  waUs  of  Nicopolis ;  the  best 
warriors  of  France  perished  or  were  taken  prisoners  on  this 
day.  The  ransom  of  the  Count  de  Nevers  alone  was  two 
hundred  thousand  crowns^  and  the  people  of  Burgundy  had 
to  pay  it 

The  unfortunate  Charles  YL,  however,  attributed  his 
malady  to  the  schism  which  desolated  Christendom,  and 
believed  himself  punished  by  Heaven  for  his  negligence  in 
extinguishing  it.  The  inflexible  Peter  de  Luna,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Benedict  XIII.,  had  taken  the  place  of  Cle- 
ment YII.  The  kiog  in  vain  had  recourse  to  prayers  or  to 
force  to  induce  him  and  his  rival,  Bonifaoe  IX.,  to  make  a 
mutual  cession.  The  obstinate  old  man  resisted  the  soldiers 
who  besieged  him  in  his  palace  at  Avignon,  as  he  had  resisted 
the  wishes  of  the  king,  the  Sorboime,  and  the  clergy.  The 
principal  nations  of  Europe  were  then  a  prey  to  either 
anarchy  or  civil  wars^  and  the  senseless  leaders  who  governed 
France,  had  not  tact  enough  even  to  profit  by  this  favourable 
circumstance  to  maintain  the  peace  so  necessary  to  the  king- 
dom. The  German  princes  deposed  the  ignoble  Winceslaus, 
in  the  diet  of  1400,  and  gfive  him,  as  successor  to  the  empire^ 
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Bobeit,  to  ^r)M>m  ikej  fmre  fiiot  at  all  more  obedieiit ;  Eng- 
land completed  a  revolution,  by  breaking  the  abscdnte  pow^ 
of  Eidzaid  II. :  deposed  by  the  Parliament,  this  king  died 
bj  asaaamnation  :  Hereford,  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  had  been 
banidbed  by  Richard,  reigned  in  his  place,  under  the  name  of 
Henry  lY.,  and  waa  in  constant  struggle  with  inoessant  re- 
bellions. It  was  the  interest  of  the  ooundl  of  the  king  of 
France  to  conciliate  him  ;  but  ihe  duke  of  Orleans,  whose 
influence  every  day  increased,  took  upon  himself  to  excite 
his  anger  by  bitter  affi-onts :  he  broke  the  truce,  and,  after 
the  death  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  which  happened  in  1404, 
he  execdeed  absolute  power.  He  then  decreed  an  enonnous 
tax,  the  produce  <^  -^dnoh  he  shared  with  the  queen.  The 
misery  of  ihs  people  became  intolerable ;  the  act  of  levying 
contributions  was  exercised  pitilessly  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
humble  and  even  in  hospitaJs ;  the  poor  and  the  sick  were 
equally  violently  plundered  by  the  officers  of  the  great :  this 
right  was  at  length  suspended  for  four  yean  by  the  veiy 
persons  who  had  most  abused  it.  The  princes  dissipated  the 
money  of  the  treasuiy  in  festivities  and  orgies,  whilst  the 
unfortunate  king,  abandoned  by  all,  destitute  of  proper  atten- 
tions^ devoured  by  vermin,  and  often  a  prey  to  hunger,  alone 
comprehended  the  evils  of  his  people,  because  he  partook  of 
them,  and  deeply  felt  for  sufferings  which  it  was  no  longer  in 
his  power  to  mitigate. 

like  duke  of  Orleans  soon  met  with  a  redoubtable  rival  in 
the  new  duke  of  Burgundy,  John  sans  Peur,  who  came  from 
Flanders  at  the  head  of  an  army.  At  his  approach,  the 
queen  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  retired  to  Milan  :  Buxgundy 
seized  the  children  of  France,  and  kept  them  at  Ffeuris,  where 
he  flattered  the  people,  and  permitted  them  to  take  arms. 
His  rival  supported  himself  by  means  of  the  partisans  of 
absolute  power.  Both  assembled  troops^  and  civil  war  was 
on  the  point  of  breaking  out.  The  other  prinees,  however, 
maintained  the  peace ;  Burgondy  and  Orleans  werereoonciled, 
embraced,  and  conanunicated  together.  But  soon  afiter, 
Orleans  was  assassinated  in  Paris,  by  a  troop  of  Sicaires,  and 
terror  p;revailed  in  the  council,  fix>m  which  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy was  expelled ;  he  retired  to  his  states;,  but  soon  re- 
turned at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  openly  declared  himself 
the  murderer  of  his  enemy.  His  crime  seemed  to  be  already 
forgotten ;  the  interesting  Yalentine  of  IMjlan  ahme  called 
for  vengeance,  bat  was  herself  obliged  to  fly.  John  sans 
Peur  was  master  in  Paris.     He  was  desirous  of  making  the 
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Ohiirdi  his  aoeomplice,  and  dio0e-Joim  Petit,  a  te&ooB  doctor 
of  tiiB  Sorbozme,  to  offer,  before  the  -whe^  court,  an  apology 
for  hia  crime.  J(^n  P^t  laamtahied  pablicljr  that  tbe  chke 
(tf  OrleaDfi  'was  a  deq>ot,  and  that  it  ia  every  man's  dirty  to 
kill  a  tyrant.  The  murderer  woukL  not  consent  till  a  year 
after  to  ask  pardon  of  the  king  and  the  young  piinoes  of  Or- 
leans :  peace  was  sworn  to  at  Oharties^  and  the  bad  faith  of 
those  who  signed  it,  procured  it  the  name  of  the  hollow  peace 
{la  paiafourr^e).  This  yearC^noa  arose  against  the  French,  to 
whom  it  had  been  offered^  and  they  weire  driven  out  of  Italy. 
Tlie  duke  of  Burgundy,  now  become  all-powerful,  signsd- 
xeed  hiB  authority  by  the  destruction  of  Montaigu,  who  was 
mueh  beloved  by  tiie  king,  and  was  grand  master  of  his 
household.  The  large  fortune  of  Montaigu  and  his  ancient 
connection  with  the  duke  of  Orieans,  rendered  him  guilty  in 
the  eyes  of  John  sans  Peur.  Accused  of  sorcery  and  o^er 
offences,  he  confessed  everything  under  torture,  was  decapi- 
tated, and  the  princes  divided  the  spoils  of  his  wealth  among 
them.  But  the  wicked  eannot  agree  long ;  ^^esh  enmities 
broke  out  among  them,  and  all  united  against  Burgundy. 
The  eldest  of  the  children  of  Orleans  married  a  daughter  of 
the  count  of  Armagnac,  who  entered  into  the  league,  and 
became  the  soul  and  the  arm  of  it.  An  army  of  ferocious 
GaaooDS  marked  under  his  orders  and  threatened  Paris, 
where  John  sans  Peur  courted  popularity  by  caressing 
e^en  the  lowest  of  the  populace.  He  supported  his  autho- 
rity by  the  name  of  the  king,  whom  he  hdid  closely  in  his 
power ;  he  caused  all  the  princes  to  be  proscribed  by  the 
eoonoil,  and  in  the  capital  armed  a  chosen  body  of  five  hun- 
dred journeymen  butchers  or  skinners,  who  took  the  name 
of  CiAoehienB,  from  their  leader,  John  Caboche.  A  frightful 
war  then  commenced  between  the  party  of  Burgundy  and 
tiiat  ti  Armagnac ;  both  called  in  the  English,  and  sold 
France  to  them.  The  Armagnacs  pillaged  and  ravaged  the 
environs  of  Paris  with  unheard-of  cruelty,  whilst  the  Cabo- 
ohieos  kept  the  capital  they  pretended  to  d^end  in  a  constant 
state  of  terror.  The  better  class  of  the  citizens  had  been 
subdued  and  disarmed  in  the  preceding  reigns ;  it  was  only 
with  the  populace  terms  were  now  to  be  kept  The  States- 
General  being  assembled  in  the  midst  of  this  anarchy,  were 
mute,  without  courage  and  without  pow^ ;  the  university 
offered  useless  remonstrances^  the  butchers  made  the  laws  : 
they  plundered,  imprisoned,  and  slaughtered  with  imptmity, 
jv^  as  their  savage  humour  guided  them,  and  easily  found 
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judges  to  condemn  their  victims.  They  besieged  the  duke 
of  Guienne,  the  dauphin,  in  his  hotel,  where  the  surgeon, 
John  of  Troyes,  reproached  him  bitterly  with  his  shameful 
debaucheries  :  the  favourites  of  the  prince  were  all  massa- 
cred. The  king,  ever  the  slave  of  the  party  which  domi- 
nated, approved  and  sanctioned  all  these  excesses,  which 
terrified  even  Burgundy  himself.  At  length,  weary  of  such 
atrocities,  the  citizens  took  up  arms,  and  threw  olf  the  yoke 
of  the  sldnners  ;  they  delivered  the  dauphin,  Burgundy  fied 
away,  and  the  Armagnacs  were  in  the  ascendant.  The 
princes  re-entered  Paris,  and  King  Charles  went  through  the 
ceremony  of  taking  the  oriflamme  to  fight  with  John  sans 
Peur,  whose  instrument  he  had  so  recently  been.  His  army 
was  victorious,  Burgundy  submitted,  and  the  treaty  of  Arras 
suspended  the  war,  but  not  the  executions  or  the  ravages. 

Henry  Y.,  king  of  England,  deemed  the  moment  propi- 
tious for  the  invasion  of  France,  and  landed  in  Norfiiandy 
with  an  army.  Charles  YI.  collected  forces  three  times 
more  numerous,  and  yet  his  generals  lost  the  battle  of  Agin- 
oourt,  in  which  eight  thousand  French  gentlemen  perished  : 
the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon  were  made  prisoners,  and 
the  party  of  Armagnac,  to  which  these  princes  belonged, 
was  crushed.  The  civil  war  became  more  fierce  than  ever. 
The  count  of  Armagnac,  named  constable,  only  reigned  in 
Paris  by  means  of  terror ;  he  caused  a  number  of  Burgun- 
dians  to  be  drowned  in  the  Seine,  and  forbade  the  Parisians 
to  bathe  in  that  river,  for  fear  his  murders  should  be  dis- 
covered. The  queen,  Isabeau  of  Bavaria^  was  the  only  check 
to  the  authority  of  Armagnac,  and  he  compelled  Charles, 
the  third  dauphin,  president  of  the  council,  to  banish  her  to 
Tours,  in  the  name  of  the  king.  Burgundy  })ore  away  the 
queen  &om  the  power  of  her  guardians,  and  she  became 
reconciled  to  him.  A  short  time  afterwards,  a  citizen  ot 
Paris,  named  Porinet  le  Clerc,  gave  up  one  of  the  gates  of 
the  capital  to  L*Isle  Adam,  an  officer  in  the  service  of  John 
sans  Peur.  The  Burgundians  re-entered  the  city,  from 
which  Jannegrey  du  Chatel  managed  to  convey  the  dauphin, 
who  became  the  head  of  the  Armagnac  faction.  The  popu- 
lace again  to  k  arms  under  the  leadership  of  the  executioner 
Capeluche  ;  they  seized  the  count  and  his  partisans,  and 
crowded  them  into  the  prisons ;  they  then  massacred  both 
him  and  them,  and  eighteen  thousand  Armagnacs  were 
slaughtered  in  the  streets.  Burgundy  brought  the  queen 
back  to  the  capital,  where  the  distress  became  awful.     The 
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Armagnacs  were  masters  of  tbe  course  of  the  Seine  above 
the  city,  and  the  English  were  so  belov  it ;   fiunine  an 
pestilence  decimated  the  Parisians 

Heniy  Y.  carried  his  ravages  to  the  heart  of  the  king- 
dom ;  he  conquered  the  whole  of  Normandy,  and  Rouen 
even,  in  spite  of  the  valour  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  ejQTorts 
of  the  heroic  Alain  Blanchard,  fell  into  his  power.  The 
princes  at  length  perceived  the  necessity  for  coming  to  an 
understanding,  and  John  sans  Peur  conjured  the  dauphin  to 
unite  himself  with  him.  The  young  prince  appointed  a 
meeting  at  the  bridge  of  Montereau:  John  sans  Peur 
repaired  thither,  and  Taaneguy  Duch&tel,  principal  officer 
of  the  dauphin,  struck  the  duke  down  with  his  battleaxe, 
and  assassinated  him  before  the  eyes  of  the  prince,  who 
caused  every  Burgundian  present  to  share  the  fkte  of  their 
leader.  This  murder  rendered  peace  impossible.  Philip  the 
Good,  the  new  duke,  of  Burgundy,  in  order  to  avenge  his 
&ther,  offered  the  crown  to  Henry  Y.,  to  whom,  likewise, 
the  queen  gave  her  daughter  Catherine  in  marriage.  The 
nuptial  ceremony  was  celebrated  at  Troyes,  where  Henry  Y. 
and  Charles  YI.  signed,  on  the  2l8t  of  May,  1420,  the 
famous  treaty  by  which  the  crown  of  France  was^  at  the 
death  of  Charles,  to  devolve  in  perpetuity  to  Henry  and  his 
descendants.  The  government  of  the  kingdom  during  the 
malady  of  the  king  was  conlided  to  Henry  Y.,  who  swore 
to  maintain  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Parliament,  as  also  the 
rights  of  the  peers,  the  nobles,  the  cities,  towns,  and  com- 
monalties of  fSrance,  and  to  govern  each  kingdom  according 
to  its  own  laws  and  cuHtoms.  This  treaty  was  received  with 
&vour  by  the  Parisians,  and  solemnly  approved  of  by  the 
States-General,  convoked  in  the  capital,  and  presided  over 
by  the  king.  But  Henry  Y.  made  it  his  business  to  destroy 
the  new  people  lie  had  undertaken  to  govern,  and,  by  his 
cruelties,  restored  the  dauphin  to  the  affections  of  the  French. 
This  young  prince  was  condemned  by  the  Parliament  as 
guilty  of  homicide  on  the  person  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  pronounced  divested  of  all  claims  to  the  throne.  He 
wandered  for  a  long  time  through  the  southern  provincei^ 
flying  before  the  English,  over  whom,  however,  his  generals 
gained  a  glorious  but  unless  victory,  at  Baog6,  in  May,  1421. 
The  sudden  death  of  Henry  Y.,  in  1422,  prepared  new  des- 
tinies for  the  dauphin.  Charles  YI.  died  also  a  short  time 
afterwords,  after  having  occupied  the  throne  forty-two  yeaam. 

With  this  d^iorable  reign  ended  the  scandals  of  the  great 
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■ohiim  «f  ihe  West.  Iimooent  YII.,  then  Gregory  XIL» 
had  sucoeeded  in  Italy  to  Boniface  IX.  Benedict  XUI.  was 
still  living,  and  France  waa  neuter  between  him  and  his 
riv^I,  when  the  eardinals  of  the  two  cotarts  met  hj  common 
accord,  and  in  1409  convoked  the  Council  of  Piaa,  which 
deposed  both  Grcegoiy  and  Benedict,  and  prodaimed  Alex- 
ander  Y.  pope  :  so  that  thei^  were  then  three  popes  instead 
of  two.  Alexander  died,  and  was  replaced  by  John  XXIII.  : 
at  length,  the  enperor  Sigianumd  convoked,  im  1414,  tke 
&imous  Council  of  ConsiMoce,  at  which  wiere  present  with 
him  several  porinces  of  the  empire,  twenty*sev«h  ambassadora 
from  sovereigne^  and  a  great  number  of  prelates  and  doctof& 
The  superiority  of  those  genenal  oou noils  over  the  popes  wae 
there  established  by  a  formal  decree  :  John  XXIU.,  ooik- 
victed  of  enormous  crimes,  was  deposed,  and  the  assembly, 
iu  choosing  Martin  Y.  to  sucoeed  him,  ooneidered  him  -alone 
the  legitimate  pope.  Gregory  XII.  abdicated,  but  the  obsti* 
sate  Benedict  XIII.,  intrenched  in  his  fortress  of  IVsniaoola, 
in  Spain,  contended  till  death. 

The  Council  of  Constanoe  condemned  the  criminal  deo- 
trine  professed  by  John  Petit,  the  apologist  of  the  crime  of 
John  sans  Peur,  and  attempted  to  repair  the  immense  injury 
the  schism  had  done  to  the  Catholic  religion  ;  but  the  spirit 
of  doubt  and  eauunination  had  penetrated  everywhere.  The 
oelebrated  John  Wickliffe  had  ali-eady  preached  a  bold  reform 
in  England,  and  his  disciples,  under  the  name  of  Lollard^ 
multiplied  every  day :  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prsguc^ 
other  reformers  less  enterprising  than  WickHfie,  .attracted 
the  attention  of  Germany.  The  Council  of  Conetance  ordered 
them  to  be  bunxt,  notwithstanding  the  safe-conduct  which 
the  first  had  received  from  the  emperor.  The  council  thought 
to  stiOe  heresies  by  severe  punishments,  but  it  was  deceived  : 
pnnciples  established  by  men  do  not  die  with  them :  vio- 
lence, treachery,  and  fanaticism  only  engender  indignation, 
liatred,  and  revolt :  the  civil  war  of  the  Hussites  soon  broke 
qnt.  and  was  the  procursive  sign  of  the  conflagration  which, 
in  the  following  century,  was  doomed  to  change  the  &ce  of 
the  Christian  world. 

No  period  was  more  barren  of  great  charactera  or  mom 
abundant  in  bad  men,  than  the  reign  of  Charles  YL  Some 
few  peraons,  however,  acquired  during  it  a  reputation  in 
Fnuice  worUiy  of  being  transmitted  with  honour  to  jiostenkjr. 
S«eh  w>«re  the  chancellor  of  the  university,  John  Gmon,  who 
distinguished  himself  iki|y  his  ardent  and  disinAerested  aoal  for 
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the  extinction  of  the  schism,  and  to  whom  the  admirable 
book  of  the  Imiiatiim  i&  attributed  ;  the  advocate-general 
John  Desmaret^  who  w;»s  dr^ged  to  thfi  scaffold  as  the 
accomplice  of  the  seditions,  to  which  he  had,  on  the  con^ 
trary,  opposed  the  Authority  of  hU  virtue ;  the  iu?^gistrate 
Juvenal  des  TJrsins,  father  of  the  historian  of  that  name, 
intrepid  in  braving  the  fury  of  the  great,  by  repressing  their 
criminal  violences;  and  the  great  citizen  Alain  Blanchard, 
who  ififtmortalirod  himself  by  the  de^Mice  oi  llouen,  and  paid 
with  his  head  his  devotion  to  France  and  his  king.  The 
nation  honoured  itself  by  no  new  and  useful  invention  during 
this  period ;  but,  aniid::t  rivers  of  blood,  playing-cards  and 
the  dramatic  farces  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Passion  and  the 
Clerks  of  the  Basochc,  first  made  their  appearance. 

The  melancholy  picture  of  the  crimes  and  misfortunes  of 
France  during  a  hundiied  and  fifty  'years,  from  the  death  of 
Saint  Louis  to  that  of  Charles  VI.,  fills  the  mind  with 
horror  and  dread  :  it  is,  however,  a  spectacle  abounding  in 
insinniative  lassooa,  for  in  it  we  behold  th^  frightful  cMawlies 
which  ao  many  orimas  «md  violeuiQis  dnow  down  upon  their 
anthov^  whether  monarchsi  prinoes  and  nobles,  citizens  or 
peaaaots.  The  cruelty,  Irauds^  and  brutal  daspotiam  of  iiome 
of  the  successors  of  ^int  Louis  provoked  wars  whioh  deso- 
lated their  reigns  aud  their  lives  ;  the  great,  at  once  aasassins 
and  assassinated,  expiated  by  their  own  blood  that  which 
they  had  shed ;  and  the  violences  of  the  bourgeoisie  whea 
power&d,  tbs  declining  of  all  personal  sacrifices,  with  the 
horrible  exiceases  of  the  peasaats  or  jacqufis,  dishonoured, 
and  for  a  long  time  ruined  the  popular  cause.  Ages  of  mis- 
fortun^es  tai^t  the  nation  what  wb  ought  never  to  forget : 
they  taught  it  that  a  people  can  never  enjoy  in  p^^ce  the 
advaut^es  of  a  greait,  strong,  and  free  nation,  but  when 
it  knowa  bow  to  value  those  of  union,  /oberiiesAe  to  the 
laws»  jBffxi  the  samfioe  of  prlyate  to  i^eneral  .interest'^to 
pattioiism* 
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union  of  the  Duchies  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany  with  the  crown.— 
Firbt  war  of  Italy. 

1422—1515. 


CHAPTER   L 

Beign  of  Charles  Vn.    1422—1461. 

The  kings  of  France,  whilst  becoming  more  absolute,  bad 
lost,  by  the  abuse  of  power,  that  which  had,  in  a  great 
measure,  constituted  their  fortune  from  Louis  ie  Gros  to 
Saint  Louis.  The  people,  crushed  by  taxes  arbitrarily 
established,  pillaged  by  mercenary  soldiers,  and  oppressed  by 
the  nobles,  who  composed  the  principal  strength  of  th(^ 
armies,  ceased  to  regard  the  cause  of  sovereigns  as  thei 
own,  and  withdrew  from  them  both  their  confidence  am 
their  love.  This  disaffection  of  the  people  manifested  itsel 
by  numerous  revolts,  and  contributed  powerfully  to  the  rapic 
success  of  foreigners  in  the  heart  of  the  kmgdom.  Thd 
scourges  which  afflicted  France  for  a  century  and  a  half,  and 
shook  the  monarchy,  were  only  suspended  during  a  few  of 
the  latter  years  ot  Charles  V; ;  and  we  have  seen  them  revive 
more  terrible  than  ever  in  the  reign  of  his  unfortunate  son  : 
at  the  end  of  this  last  period,  the  monarchy  only  existed  in 
name,  and  the  kingdom  appeared  approaching  to  a  general 
dissolution.  God,  however,  reserved  a  more  glorious  future 
for  France. 

A  central,  energetic,  and  effective  power  was  alone  capable 
of  giving  the  finishing  blow  to  armed  feudalism,  to  maintain 
as  a  national  body,  and  in  a  durable  manner,  so  many  nations 
of  different  origins  which  then  composed  the  kingdom,  and 
unite  to  the  crown  the  states  which,  between  the  Bhine,  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  ocean,  were  yet  separated  fin>m  it.  The 
Ebglish  themselves  contributed  to  re-establish  the  fortunes 
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of  Franca  The  intolerable  oppreasion  wliicli  tbey  inflicted 
upon  the  conquered,  and  the  barbarity  of  their  extermi- 
nating govermnent,  rallied  all  the  oppressed  against  them, 
united  &em  by  means  of  a  common  misfortune,  created  in 
them  a  nationid  feeling,  and  made  the  people  turn  again  irith 
hope  toirards  the  prince  proscribed  by  their  tyranta^  and 
who  alone  could  extricate  them  from  an  odious  yoke  :  this 
prioce  was  Charles  YII.  !From  his  accession  to  the  throne 
to  the  total  extinction  of  the  great  feudalism,  during  a  cen- 
tury, the  destinies  of  the  royal  power  appeared  to  be  afresh 
intimately  connected  with  those  of  the  nation,  and  did  not 
cease  to  increase  with  it  in  power. 

A  blind  chance  does  not  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the 
world.  History,  which  shows  us  the  progress,  slow,-^t  is  true, 
but  real, — of  humanity  towards  a  better  order  of  things, 
proves  sufficiently  a  providential  action  amidst  innumerable 
calanuties  created  by  our  passions  and  our  vices.  We  be- 
come sensible  of  this  action  of  divine  goodness  when  it 
assures  the  triumph  of  a  cause  in  appearance  desperate,  and 
the  means  which  it  employs  to  attain  this  aim  seem  to  be  the 
most  deficient  in  power  and  force  :  such  is  the  principal  sign 
by  which  we  must  perceive  the  support  which  God  deigned 
to  lend  to  France,  after  the  signature  of  the  &ial  treaty  of 
Troyes.  On  the  part  of  the  foreigners^  France  liad  but 
recently  beheld  a  victorious  monarch,  in  the  vigour  of  his 
age,  master  of  two-thirds  of  the  kmgdom,  and  rendered 
stronger  by  the  assent  of  the  States-General,  and  his  dose 
connection  with  the  king  and  queen  of  France.  Now 
Henry  Y.  was  no  more,  but  most  of  the  French  princes 
and  the  great  fiinctionariU  of  the  crown,  with  a  capitid  and 
a  numerous  and  well-organized  army,  were  still  devoted  to 
the  English  party.  On  the  other  side,  she  could  contemplate 
a  turbulent  nobUity,  undisciplined  captains,  ferocious  bftnds 
of  adventurers,  who  were  much  less  anxious  to  save  the 
kingdom  than  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  it,  and  a  young 
prince  of  eighteen,  without  strength  of  mind  or  character, 
stained  with  the  suspicion  of  a  great  crime,  displaced  by  a 
decree  of  the  Parliament,  abandoned  by  his  father  and  his 
mother,  and  only  reigning  nominally  over  a  few  provinces  a 
prey  to  anarchy.  But  the  salvation  and  the  destiny  of 
Finance  were  attached  to  the  triumph  of  his  cause,  and  Grod 
brought  it  about  in  a  few  years,  against  all  human  foresight. 

Catherine  ot  Valois,  daughter  of  Charles  YI.,  and  wife  of 
Henry  Y.,  had  given  birth  to  a  son,  who  succeeded  his  &iher, 
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iA'  1498^  wadtT  tht  name  o^  Henry  YI.  ;  he  was  aoMroely  Ih 
year  okt  when  be  wu  procktimed  kidg  ot  Evand^  and 
EngUmd;  The  dnkv^ot-  Bedford,  eldest  brother  of  Heniy  Y., 
governed  the  kili^dkim  in  the  name  of  hia  nepbew,  akidi  kept- 
}ip9n  goovb  terttia  with  the  two  greatest  fecidatnriieB  of  the 
drown,  John  YI.,  duke  of  Biittanj,  and  Philip  the  Good^ 
dufcfe  of  BtiT^tcdy :  the  latter,  to  render  hia  Tengnmoe  for 
tflie  nltirdier  of  his  father  more  sure,  gave  his  Blister  to  the 
duke  of  Bedford,  and  was  tor  a  long  time  the  firmest  sup* 
porter  of  the  English  in  France. 

The  dauphin  Charles,  now  nineteen  years  of  age,  took  the 
title  of  king  immediately  affcer  the  deatSiief  his  fotiier,  and 
resided  at  Botrrges*  with  tb^  qneen,  Ma»y'  of  Atmjou^  his  wife. 
Ther  Armagnacs,  dareoted  by  Tannegny  Ijhiohskel,  oonsidered 
OharleiK  Or  th^r  leader,  and  tSie  pecqiK  «4ioicou1d  not  forget 
tho  fHghtfol  excesses  of  this  pairty,  hpsiitated  at  first  to  pix>- 
ne<mwe  in  favour  ot'  the  yovmg  ])rinco(  w^tcea  bin  enemies 
designated  in  contempt  the  kin^  of  Bovfrg^,  The  soldiers 
of  Charles's  array  wercj  like  thone  of  Hienry  YI.,  for  the 
mofii}  part  foreigners :  his  array  was  oomposed  of  Scots  and 
ferocibuB  Armagnacs  or  Gascons^  who  had  been  for  a  long 
time  subjects  of  England  :  his  constat^e  even,  the  earl  of 
Buchan,  was  a  Scotchman  ;  and  the  king,  surrounded  by  these 
fierce  rude  men,  appeared  to  take  as  Httle  interest  as  his 
peo])le  did  in  the  success  of  his  own  caxise. 

The  battle  of  Crevant-swr-Yonne,  lost  by  his  troops,  and 
that  of  Yerneui],  more  disastrous  still,  and  in  which  the 
constable  perished,  made  Charles  sensible  of  the  necessity  for 
acquiring,  at  wliatever  price,  some  powerftil  snppoi*t.  He 
cast  his  eyes  upon  the  famous  Riehemont,  brother  of  the 
duke  of  Britinny,  and  ofiei^ed  him  tlie  oonst'able's  swoiti. 
Blohemont  would  only  aioeept  it  uptm  the  conihtion  that  the 
Aitmagnacs  should  bo  driven  from  the  courts  and  that  Charles 
slio^ild  not  keep  about  his  2)erson  any  of  the  assassins  of  J^ohn 
saiVB'  Penr.  Tanneguy  Duchitel,  the  locttt  powerful  aaod  the 
most  guilty,  was  the  first  to  depcu^,  and  by  his  voluntary 
exile  hastened  the  useful  union  of  B;ichemont  and  l^e  king. 
Deli  tiered  fi'om  a  taction  which  had  held  him  ifi  thraldom, 
Charles  ceased  to  be  considered  as  the  instrument  of  an 
odious  party,  and  appeared  to  reign  liiiiiseli  ]  but  years 
parsed  away  before  he  became  king  in  fact,  and  woi'thy  of 
the  devotion  of  his  people.  Without  character,  without 
firmnesS' of  will,  inea]iab)e  of  any  seiious  occupation,  indolent 
audi  voluptiicnas^  he  was  the  tool  and  the  slave  bH  his  favourites 
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ev-of  thdfle  who  obtained  an  Moendanc^  over  hk  mind^  anil 
h»  forgot  them  as  soon  as  chance  or  violence  had  separated 
him  fit>m  them.  He  received,  one  after  the  other,  two 
favourites  from  the  hands  of  the  constable,  the  sires  de  Giao 
and  de  Beaulieu:  he  accorded  to  them  a  blind  and  foolish 
oenfidenee,  and  yet,  without  anger^  beheld  them  sncccssivety 
assasBinaited  by  the  same  Kioheinont  who  had  placed  them 
near  him,  bot  to  whom  their  favour  gave  umbrage.  Kiche^ 
mont  presented  a  third  favourite  to  the  king,  the  Sire  de  la 
TremouiUe  ;  but  this  last  avoided  the  fate  of  his  predecesson 
hy  endeavouring  to  bring  about  the  disgrace  of  tl^  constable ; 
and  Charies  saw  with  indifference  his  court  and  his  nobility 
divided  between  the  two  -rivals.  He  dragged  on  at  Chinon 
a  liie  of  efleminaey  and  pleasures,  whil^  his  party  grew 
weaker  every  day,  and  discord  pc^vailed  in  his  camp.  The 
English  already  threatened  Orleans,  the  most  important  of 
the  few  cities  that  remained  Mthful  to  him  ;  they  hod  gained 
possession  of  the  tiie  du  pant  and  the  other  outworks,  in 
finite  of  the  bravery  of  Dnnois^  the  bastard  of  Oiieana  At 
length  the  defeat  of  the  French  and  Sicotoh  on  the  day  of  the 
Herrings,*  appeared  to  render  certain  the  fiill  of  that  city, 
tfid  to  give  the  last  blow  to  the  cause  of  Charles. 

In  proportion  with  the  progress  of  tlieir  triumphs^  the 
yoke  of  the  English  became  more  intolerable,  and,  through^ 
out  the  kingdom^  gave  birth  to  a  national  feeling  capable  of 
effecting  wonders,  if  put  in  aetion  by  hope  and  confidence  : 
to  this  there  was  joined,  in  the  hearts  of  the  French,  a  reli- 
gious enUiuMsm  mixed  with  superstition  and  fanaticism : 
they  believed  they  saw  in  their  calamities  the  chastisements 
of  an  avenging  God,  and  they  looked  to  the  Divinity  alone 
for  the  termination  of  their  sufferings. 

Such  were,  in  1429,  the  sentiments  of  the  mass  of  the 
nation,  when  a  young  girl,  twenty  years  of  age,  named 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  bom  of  poor  parents,  at  the  village  of  Dom- 
remy,  on  the  firontier  of  Lorminei  announced  thieit  she  had 
received  a  mission  to  raise  the  ai^;e  of  Orleans,  and  to  con- 
duct Charke  to  Beims  to  be  crowned.  She  was  beautiful, 
endowed  with  a  p«i»e  and  noble  soul,  and  united  much  good 
sense  and  humility  with  greai  religious  eicaltation.  She 
declared  tiiat  internal  voices  had  revealed  the  will  of  heaven 

*  This  day  receiyed  its  name  from  a  convoy  of  silted  fish,  brought 
by  the  English  to  thoBe  who  were  besieging  Orleans.  The  Freooh 
artillexy  broke  the  caskn  in  which  this  was  broni^t,  and  the  field  ol 
battle  was  ooveved  withheiringi* 
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to  her,  aud  demanded  to  be  conducted  to  Charles  Y IL  at  Ghi« 
non.  When  brought  into  his  presence,  it  is  said,  she  at  once 
distinguished  him  from  all  his  courtiers,  and  kneeling  before 
him,  repeated  the  order  which  she  afi&rmed  she  had  received 
from  heaven.  Charles,  whom  she  still  styled  the  dauphin, 
commanded  her  to  be  examined  by  prelates  and  matrons,  to 
assure  himself  of  the  truth  of  her  inspiration,  and>  upon 
then'  report,  giving  faith  to  her  word,  he  ordered  her  a  com- 
plete suit  of  armour,  and  sent  her  to  join  his  troops  at  Bloia 
The  report  was  soon  spread  through  the  two  armies,  that  a 
being  endowed  with  supernatural  power  was  about  to  fight 
for  Charles  YII.  ;  and  whilst  the  French  beheld  divine 
intervention  in  this  prodigy,  the  English,  struck  with  terror, 
acknowledged  nothing  in  it  but  the  influence  of  the  demon. 

Jeanne  led  the  army  to  Orleans,  and,  in  the  foremost  rank, 
with  a  standard  in  her  hand,  attacked  the  enemy;  they 
ti'^mbled  as  they  fought  and  retreated  before  her ;  the  siege 
was  raised,  and,  to  the  south  of  the  Loire,  France  was  deli- 
vered from  the  foreigners.  From  that  time  Jeanne,  under 
the  name  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  became  celebrated  through- 
out  the  kingdom ;  France  was  roused,  enthusiasm  seized 
upon  all  hearts,  a  crowd  of  soldiers  flocked  to  the  banners  of 
Charles,  and  Bedford  saw  his  English  troops  depressed  with 
fear.  The  victory  of  Fatay^  in  which  the  celebrated  Talbot 
was  taken,  added  to  the  renown  of  Jeanne,  who  roused  the 
monarch  from  his  indolence,  and  led  him  to  Beims  for  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation.  Troyes  shut  its  gates  against 
the  army,  and  the  council  of  war  was  desirous  of  raising  the 
%siege,  but  Jeanne  presented  herself  to  the  assembly  :  her 
internal  voices,  she  said,  had  assured  her  that  witlun  two 
days  the  city  would  surrender,  and  the  event  answered  to 
the  prediction,  for,  on  the  second  day,  Troyes  was  given  up 
to  the  French.  They  marched  towards  Beims,  and  the  lead- 
era  of  the  English  quitted  the  place  without  striking  a  blow. 
Charles  entered  the  city,  and  on  the  following  day  was 
crowned  by  the  archbishop  in  presence  of  three  princes  of 
the  blood.  The  maid  was  dose  to  the  king  at  the  principal 
altar  during  the  ceremony,  standing  proudly  erect  with 
her  standard  in  her  hand  :  her  mission  was  accomplished. 

After  the  coronation,  Jeanne  embraced  the  knees  of  the 
monarch,  and  said  :  "  Gentle  king,  the  pleasure  of  God  is 
now  executed,  which  ordained  that  you  should  come  to 
Beims  to  receive  your  worthy  consecration,  proving  that 
jou  are  the  true  Inng.  and  he  to  whom  the  kingdom  is  to 
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belong.  I  have  accomplished  tiiat  which  I  have  been  com- 
manded  to  do,  which  was  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans^  and 
cause  the  king  to  be  crowned ;  I  would  now  wish  to  be 
taken  back  to  my  ^her  and  mother,  to  keep  their  aheep  and 
tend  to  their  cattle.'*  These  simple  and  touching  wishes 
wei*e  not  complied  with  :  Charles's  captains  had  found  they 
had  in  Jeanne  their  most  powerful  auxiliary,  and  supplicated 
her  to  remain  with  them.  She  consented  against  her  will, 
and  although  she  evinced  the  same  courage  in  fight,  slie  never 
after  appeared  possessed  of  the  same  confidence  in  herself ; 
she  was  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Paris,  and  was  at  length 
taken  prisoner  whilst  heroically  defending  Compi^gue.  Her 
captivity  excited  transports  of  barbarous  joy  among  the 
English.  Xhe  unfortunate  girl  was  confined,  in  the  dungeons 
of  Bouen,  and  the  bishop  of  Beauvais  drew  up  the  accusa- 
tions against  her.  When  answering  to  the  inquisitors,  who 
endeavoured  to  convict  her  of  heresy,  she  displayed  admira- 
ble strength  of  mind  and  good  sense  :  it  was  to  God  she 
attributed  all  her  success.  The  bishop  asked  her  if  she  was 
in  a  state  of  grace.  Jeanne  said  :  ''  If  I  am  not,  God  will 
place  me  in  it ;  ii  I  am,  God  will  keep  me  in  it. "  When 
interrogated  upon  her  actions  and  words  in  battle,  she  an- 
swered :  "  I  said,  go  boldly  among  the  English,  and  I  went 
among  them  myseUl'*  ''  Does  God  hate  the  English  T  asked 
the  bishop.  *'  As  to  the  love  or  the  hatred  that  God  has  for 
the  English,  I  know  nothing,"  said  she ;  ^  but  I  know  they 
will  all  be  driven  out  of  France,  except  those  who  shall  die 
there.**  "  Was  her  hope  founded  upon  her  standard  or  her- 
self  r*  ''It  was  founded  upon  our  Lord,  and  nowhere  else.** 
"  Why  did  she  cause  her  standard  to  be  carried  in  front  of 
the  king  at  Reims  T*  ''It  had  gone  through  the  labour,  it 
was  but  right  it  should  partake  of  the  honour." 

But  all  this  spirited  uprightness  and  good  sense  had  no 
effect  upon  her  judges :  they  had  declared  that  God  could 
not  be  willing  that  Charles  Y II.  should  triumph  ;  therefore, 
the  demon  alone,  in  their  eyes^  had  inspired  Jeanne,  She  was 
condemned  to  be  burnt  alive,  and  the  sentence  was  earned 
out  at  Bouen.  Her  mildness^  her  virgin  purity,  her  fervent 
piety,  never  for  a  moment  deserted  her  during  her  cruel  trial; 
she  died  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  a  crucifix,  protesting  her 
iunocence,  and  drawing  tears  from  the  whole  city,'  the  wit- 
neas  of  her  punishment. 

Charles  heard  of  her  death  with  indififerenoe  ;  he  made 
uo  effort  either  to  prevent  or  avenge  it,  and  waited  twenty- 
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five  yeait»  bef6t«  fi^^  ordered  that  the  memory  of  the  heroine 
tfeouki  be  reisfitoted :  he  had  sank  again  in  bo  his  culpable 
state  of  indolence.  His-  favourite,  La  Treinouiile,  had  seduced 
him  fhmi  the  labours  of  weo";  and,  in  order  to  preserve  his 
aBoendancy,  he  detained  him  in  the  castle  of  Ohinon  by  the 
spells  ot  festivity  and  pleasurea  Surrounded  by  his  mis- 
tresses, Charles'  again  neglected  his  fortune,  whilst  his  cap* 
tains  irere  fighting  singly  as  partisan  leaders,  receiving* 
zreither  orders,  nor  pay,  nor  sucoour  from  him,  and  subjecting 
the  countries  in  which  they  dominated  to  frightful  exactions. 
The  English,  however,  were  still  more  odious  to'  the  people : 
in  vain  Bedford,  to  reetrain  the  capital,  kept  the  young  king, 
Henry  YI.,  within  itm  w«.lls,  and  caused  him  to  be  crowned 
there  ;  in  vain  he  himself  laid  down  the  title  of  regent  to 
invest  a  French  prince,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  with  it ;  the 
English,  and  their  ailiea  the  Burgundians,  wei*e  equally  de^ 
tested,  and  insuiteetione  broke  out  against  them  in  all  parts. 
The  most  skilful  of  Charles's  captains,  the  constable  Eiche- 
raont,  now  in  disgrace,  became  at  length  indSgnant  at  his 
frivolous  conduct,  and,  already  murdei-er  of  two  fiivourites 
of  the  king's,  he  determined  to  act  in  the  same  manner  by 
the  third,  justly  attributing  Charles's  weakness  to  the  fatal 
infinence  of  La  TremouiLia  A  gentleman  accepted  this  san- 
gninary  mission  :  he  surprised  La  Tremouille  in  bed,  wounded 
him,  carried  him  ofi^  and  the  constable  becoming  master  of 
his  enemy,  held  him  a  dose  captive.  Charles,  with  his  usual 
vacillation,  approved  of  aH  this,  and  restored  him  to  his 
good  graces ;  Bichemont  resumed  the  command  of  the  army. 
About  the  same  time,  in  1435,  Bedford;  the  brother-in-law 
of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  died,  and  his  death  broke  the  bonds 
which  united  this  dnke  with  Enghmd.  He  at  length  sacri- 
ficed his  long-cherished  resentments  to  the  interests  of  France, 
allying  himself  with  Charles  by  the  treaty  of  Arras,  The 
Ji'rench  were  once  more  united,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
English  domination    beeame  imposnible:   Paris  opened  its 

Sktes  to  the  king,  and  the  Englisdi  had  soon  nothing  left  but 
ormandy  and  Guienne. 

An  extraordinary  and  complete  diange  was  then  eflTected 
in  the  mind  of  Oharlee  YII.,  and  the  honour  of  it  was 
partly  attributed  to  the  influence  of  his  mistress,  Agnes 
Sorel  A  will  full  of  energy  took  the  place  of  his  indolent 
indifference;  his  frivolity  was  transfoimed  into  pnidence 
and  wisdom  ;  aaid  his  voluptuous  tastes  formed  no  impedi- 
ment to  aa  aotive  peiaeveEanee  in  warlike  and  politic  labours. 
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1%«  ITicncb,  alter  the  union  of  Charles  witk  the  duke  of 
fitti*^ndy,  began  ta  enjoy  some  repose  ;  bnt  still,  as  ia  the 
timer  of  Charles  T.,  at  the  end  of  the  long  civil  wars^  oom- 
pMiies  of  meroenarieS;  -without  pay  and  employment,  infested 
the  kingdom.  The  oaptains  of  Charles  YII.,  and  among 
them  the  celebrated  lit  Hire  and  Xaintrailles,  for  a  long 
time  accustomed  to  make  war  on  their  own  aeoonnt  and 
inthout  diBcipline,  continued,  in  contempt  of  the  treaty  of 
ArriLS,  to  pillage  Burgundy,  and  gloried  in  the  name  of 
Bt&rdieurs  (skinners),  which  the  hatred  of  the  people  had 
bestowed  upon  them.  Charles  repressed  their  disorders,  and*, 
in  the  States-General  held  at  Orleans,  caused  the  adoption  of 
a  wise  measore,  which  contributed  powerfully  in  promoting 
pubbepeaeCy  and  strengthening  royal  authority :  he  demanded 
and  obtained  a  poll-tax  of  1,200,000  livres  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  a  standing  army.  It  was  intended  for  the  main- 
tenance of  fifteen  hundred  men-at-arms,  eaoh  followed  by 
firve  horsemen,  one  a  page,  a  cutler  or  armourer,  and  three 
archera  The  king  s^terwards  divided  them  into  fifbeea 
regimental  companiest,  which  he  spread  about  in  all  places  of 
war  in  tike  kingdom.  These  were  charged  with  the  su^yport 
of  their  own  ganisons,  the  pay  for  each  man-at*arms  and 
his  soite  being  fifteen  livres  per  month.  Charles  completed 
the  organization  of  the  pemutnent  army,  by  obliging  every 
paraah  te  fiavnsh  an  atrcher,  chosen  by  it  from  amongst  the 
best  bowmen,  and  upon  -v^K^m  Lis  election  conferred  divers 
pfivilegesL  This  renovation  of  the  military  system  produced 
immense  results :  the  king  thus  obtained  an  army,  always 
numerofn^  and  always  ready  to  be  directed  in  a  body  to  any 
IToint  thraaitoned-  by  revolt  or  war.  He  introduced  all  lus 
chosen  captains  and  the  best  of  the  military  adventurers 
into  this  new  army  ;  and  terror  restrained  such  as  could  not 
obtain  admiflBion;  It  is*  to  the  meeting  of  the  States  of 
1430,  that  gi^at  part  of  the  merit  of  this  creation  must  be 
attributed  This  assembly,  while  serving  France,  gave  urn- 
bmge  to  the  mon^yrch^  wkose  revenues  they  Hmited  to  his 
own  do!mfliti&  Ghaiies^  at  fint,  avoided  convoking  them,  but 
in  titeir  name  rendered  perpetual  the  tax  he  obtained  from 
tiatem,  aad  whkh  he  an^ented  by  600,000  livres. 

Obnes  of  all  kinds  were  multiplied  to  a  frightfiil  degree  : 
the  king  gwe  tk»'  provost  oi  Pkns,  Bobert  d'EstouviUe,  full 
powsr  to  judges  floeid.  coHdemn  every  person  convicted  of  any 
erime  whatever.  The  parliaments,  whose  rights  were  un- 
aeloiowlediged^  -wmm  silcflait-;  all  liberty  was  stifled,  and  the 
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kingdom  was  given  up  to  a  despotic  power.  The  people  had 
suifered  too  much  from  liceuse ;  they  were  issuing  from  a 
horrible  state  of  anarchy,  and  ielt  the  need  of  a  central  and 
vigorous  authority.  Comuierce  revived,  agriculture  became 
flourishing;  and  the  king  was  saluted  as  the  restorer  of  order. 
Some  di&satisiied  captaiiLs,  supported  by  the  princes  of  the 
blood  and  the  dauphin  Louis,  alone  attempted  to  resist 
Charles ;  but  their  revolt,  which  received  the  name  of  the 
Pragv^erie,  was  quickly  suppressed.  The  princes  submitted, 
and  the  dauphin  retired  to  tlie  province  of  Dauphiny :  from 
that  time  the  most  deeply-rooted  enmity  existed  between 
the  king  and  his  son.  Charles  VIL,  after  having  restored 
peace  to  the  interior  of  his  kingdom,  completed  the  expulsion 
of  the  English.  The  \'ictory  of  l?ormigny  subdued  Normandy  ; 
he  mai'ched  afterwards  ugaiust  Guienne,  and  conquered  it 
twice,  being  powerfully  aaisisttd  by  Duuois  and  John  Bureau, 
the  grand-master  of  hii»  artilleiy.  Bordeaux,  at  this  period, 
obtained  a  parliament.  So  many  successes  appeai'ed  to 
justify  the  name  of  the  Victorious,  given  to  this  king  by  his 
contemporaries  :  of  all  its  possessions  on  the  continent,  Eng- 
land had  nothing  left  but  Calais.  A  long  period  of  civil 
wars  and  calamities  commenced  in  that  kingdom  with  the 
Aieutal  weakness  of  Henry  YI.,  who  married  the  haughty 
and  vindictive  Margaret  of  Anjou. 

Charles  YII.,  wlulst  abstaining  from  convoking  the  States- 
General,  which  he  dreaded,  several  times  assembled  the  pro- 
yincial  states  of  Normandy,  Guienne,  and  Languedoc,  and 
promised  not  to  levy  any  taxes  upon  those  provinces  without 
their  consent.  He  decided  that  in  the  assessement  of  the 
im])osts,  there  should  be  an  appeal  from  the  complainant  to 
the  Coiu't  o£Aids,  and  this  court  received  a  regular  organiza- 
tion fi-om  him.  These  matters  being  completed,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  Church,  and  in  1438  solemnly  pro- 
mulgated, before  the  French  clergy,  assembled  at  Bocanges, 
the  PragTruUic  Sanction.  This  ordinance  proclaimed  the 
liberties  of  the  Galilean  church,  as  the  council,  then  sitting 
at  Bale,  defined  them;  it  recognised  the  superiority  of 
general  councils  over  the  popes,  restrained  the  appeal  to 
Home  to  a  small  number  of  cases,  deprived  the  pontifical 
court  of  the  revenue  of  vacant  benefices,  and  confided  t^e 
election  of  bishops  to  the  chapters  of  the  ohnrche& 

Charles  became  the  most  wise  and  powerful  monarch  of 
Europe^  but  his  well-founded  suspicions  and  resentment 
towards  his  son,  the  dauphin,  empoisoned  his  latter  years. 
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Louis,  first  married  to  Margaret  of  Scotland,  had,  in  his 
second  nuptials,  espoused  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  against  the  will  of  his  &ther.  The  king  commanded 
him  to  come  and  justify  himself  at  court,  where  the  Count  de 
Dammartin,  the  enemy  of  the  prince,  was  all-powerful.  The 
dauphin,  dreading  everything  from  the  counsellors  of  his 
father,  and  being  unable  to  obtain  any  pledge  for  the  safety 
of  his  person,  thought  at  first  of  resisting  openly,  and  collected 
some  forces ;  but  being  convinced  of  his  want  of  strength  to 
contend  with  his  father,  he  took  to  flight,  and  sought  refuge 
in  the  court  of  Burgundy,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  PhiHp 
the  Good  and  his  son  Charles,  and  treated  with  honour  and 
munificence.  The  king  immediately  took  possession  of  Dau- 
phiny,  seized  all  its  revenues,  and  united  that  province  to  the 
states  dii-ectly  dependent  upon  the  crown.  The  dauphin  im- 
plored pardon  of  the  king;  but  his  father  was  well  acquainted 
with  his  false  and  perverse  heart :  he  could  never  induce  him 
to  come  and  ask  pardon  in  person,  a  redoubtable  example 
having  recently  much  increased  the  mistrust  of  his  son.  The 
duke  ,of  Alen^on,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  was  accused  by  the 
king  of  treason  and  complicity  with  the  English :  the  peers 
of  the  kingdom,  convoked  for  his  trial,  condemned  him  to 
death.  Charles  commuted  the  punishment,  and  shut  him  up 
a  close  prisoner  in  the  tower  of  the  Louvre.  The  dauphin 
refused  to  expose  himself  to  the  chance  of  a  similar  chastise- 
ment. The  king  from  that  time  believed  himself  to  live 
amidst  the  intrigues,  and  to  be  surrounded  by  the  emissaries 
of  his  son ;  and  so  strongly  did  this  feeling  work  upon  him, 
that  he  was  in  constant  terror  of  being  poisoned  by  them, 
ceased  to  take  food,  and  absolutely  died  of  hunger  :  he  expired 
on  the  22nd  of  July,  1461,  in  his  fifty-eighth  year. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  reign,  commerce  and  industry 
made  great  progress  in  France  and  the  rest  of  Europe.  The 
requirements  of  nations  became  known,  the  various  produc- 
tions of  the  world  were  appreciated,  and  their  consumption 
in  each  country  ascertained  :  well-informed  men,  possessors 
of  great  capital,  sent  factors  to  all  mercantile  places,  and  em- 
braced Ehm^  and  Asia  in  their  commercial  speculations. 
It  was  thus  that  Cosmo  de  Medici,  at  Florence,  raised  him* 
self  to  a  level  with  princes,  and  founded  the  fortune  of  his 
house.  Jacques  CoeuTi  his  contemporary,  a  French  merchant, 
by  similai*  means  obtained  immonse  wealth,  with  which  he 
generously  supported  the  financieB  of  Charles  YII.  .  This 
prince  ennobled  him,  and  named  him  his  minister  of  finance. 
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But  tlbe  fmsfortunes  of  this  celebrsded  inecabaut  30on  .attested 
the  vic^s  of  an  arbitrary  goyensment.  Greedy  courtiers 
eoyetied  the  fortune  of  Jacques  Ccour,  and  pxejudijoed  the  king 
{^gainst  him :  his  property  was  seized,  and  the  immoyeabld 
part  of  it  distributed  to  those  who  were  aObei'wards  rappointed 
lu3  judges.  Among  the  latter  was  the  man  fixed  upon  to 
succeed  him  in  his  post  Aixsused  of  extortion,  and  deprived 
of  all  means  of  defence,  he  was  condemned  withont  proof, 
and  banished  from  the  kingdom. 

France  was  at  peace,  but  ahe  still  groaned  imdjer  a  multi- 
tude of  burdens  and  abuses.  InteHigence,  however,  began  to 
spread ;  French  poetry  acquired  grace  and  harmony ;  the 
lyrical  verses  of  Charles  of  Orleans,  and  Ben6  of  Anjou, 
obtained  a  merited  reputation  ;  among  the  poets  of  this  time 
were  Oliver  de  la  Marche,  Alain  Chartier,  historiographer  of 
France,  and  Francis  Villon,  the  first  writer  of  burlesque. 
These  men  would  doubtless  have  impressed  a  national  stamp 
upon  French  poetry,  if  the  greatest  event  of  the  fifteenth 
century*  had  not  turned  men's  minds  in  another  direction. 
Tlie  taking  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  II,,  sultan  of  the 
Turks,  disseminated  the  Mteraxy  treasures  of  Greece  and 
Rome  through  Europe,  and  the  powerful  genius  of  antiquity 
imposed  its  yoke  upon  the  scarcely  born  genius  of  modem 
literature.  With  the  fall  of  the  Greek  empire,  in  1453, 
ended  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  by  general  accord,  the  com- 
mencement of  modem  histoiy  takes  its  date  from  this  great 
catastrophe. 


CHAPTJIE  IL 

Reign  of  Louiu  XI.    1481—1483. 

Louis  XI.  was  thirty-eight  years  oi  #ge  when  he  ascended 
the  thnone.  His  r^lgn  constitutes  an  epoch»  .not  4mly  from 
the  considerable  extension  which  the  kingdom  obtained  under 
him,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
monarch,  but  still  more  from  the  new  tendency  taken  by 
Eoropean  policy,  and  the  powerful  impulse  imparted  to  it  by 
the  chao^aoter  of  Louis  himself    The  act  of  negotisjbions  was 

*  With  all  due  respect  for  our  original,  we  cannot  agree  with  him  in 
oajling  this  the  grtaiut  event  of  the  fifieenih  century, — great  it  was,  but 
not  greateBt.  The  invention  of  printing  stands  far  above  it  in  import- 
anoe  ;  asud  m  daee  Um  diseovvy  of  Ajaegn»,'^Trandeitm'. 
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liefora  that  tiaie  ahiHMt  imkiiffviL :  aoTeraigBS,  jfmmmmd  \f 
ih&tr  blind  and  violeat  piSMOS,  ciWajB  aacciiicad  tbo  iBtareite 
of  tkefature  to  the  preeent^  and  Bteength  daeodadererythini^. 
Pcflky,  however,  begao.  to  be  a  more  serions' study  for  tiiem. 
Lew  XL  WB£  the  tvst  that  erected  diplemaey  into  a  eyatem. 
Endowed  vnth  a  subtite  and  astute  miBd,  he  made  this  a£t 
the  Bubjeot  of  the  meditations  of  bis  whole  life,  and  oontri- 
bfaibed  more  thau  any  otiMr  penson  to  sabatitiite,  in  policy, 
tlie  power  of  iateUigonce  £or  the  authority  of  force  ;  but  ha 
•disavowed  all  pnndplea  of  morality,  and  a  great  part  of  hia 
aneceas  was  fiihiely  atttribuiked  to  his  contempt  for  'tiiem.  The 
pdingr  which  dependa  upon  perfidy  ia  as  predueti'v»  of  calami- 
ties as  that  which  reoogniaes  no  other  law  but  brute  foroe. 
The  habit  of  constantly  deoetTing,  which  Loak  acquired,  was 
«lben  fatal  to  him,  and  he  was  ao(  indebted  for  most  of  the 
advantages  he  gained  o\'er  bis  enemies  to  either  bis  false- 
hoods or  his  treacheries ;  he  triumphed  beoause  he  ^aa  weU 
aisquajnted  with  his  own  true  intereafca,  becauae  be  knew 
mankind,  afppreoiailed  merit  and  employed  it,  and  because 
embracing  in  his  projeota  the  future  as  well  as  the  present^ 
he  sabmitted  them  almost  always  to  the  calculations  of  i^e- 
flection  and  consummate  prudence.  It  may,  in  short,  be  said 
that  he  drew  his  reverses  upon  himself  by  his  vices,  and  that 
he  obtained  his  most  brilliant  suoeeas  by  the  qualities  of  the 
nndenianding  which  ally  themselves  with  sound  morality. 

l^endalism  had  Msiimed  all  its  power  during  the  long 
anaoQohy  of  the  pffeoading  reigtta,  aaid  Charles  YII.  himself 
although  he  <  kept  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany,  and 
the  count  of  Anjou,  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown,  in  a  state 
of,  at  least,  xespeetful  auhjeetion,  was  nevier  able  to  obtain 
from  them  any  pledge  of  obedience.  The  heuaes  of  theae 
thren  praBces  oontended  with  the  royal  house  in  both  power 
and  Bplendoiir ;  that  ot  Burgandy,  mistress  ci  Flanders,  the 
LowCountriea,and  Fiaache-Comt^was  the  richest  in  Europe ; 
that  of  Anjou  possessed,  in  addition,  to  the  county  of  that 
tuune,  Maine,  Lorraine,  and  Piovesioa,  and  surrounded  the 
domaina  of  the  king  with  its  vast  posseasMma  The  south 
groaned  under  the  tyraany  of  the  counts  of  Albret,  Foix^ 
Annagaae,  and  a  erowd  of  other  nobles,  who  exercised  aii 
absolute  authority  in  tiiair  eatatea,  and  admowledged  no  law 
divine,  or  human.  The  feudal  system  was  then  the  greatest 
ohstaole  to  the  teadenieies  which  were  drawing  into  uniui 

the  aaMS  soily  and  to  the  salntary  prograas 
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of  nationftl.  feeling;  it  became  at  length  the  Boourge  of 
Eorope,  vhich  it  had  saved  in  the  tenth  century :  the  glory 
of  inflicting  upon  it  its  mortal  blow  belongs  to  Louis  XI. 

This  prince,  who  from  a  fugitive  became  a  king,  was  but 
too  well  instructed  in  the  plots  laid  against  him  at  his  father's 
court,  as  well  as  in  the  enmity  which  the  most  influential 
men  of  the  kingdom  bore  him  ;  and,  to  employ  the  words  of 
a  celebrated  writer,  he  contemplated  nothing  in  the  opening 
of  his  reign  but  the  commencement  of  his  vengeance.  He 
believed  that  he  should  stand  in  need  of  the  support  of  the 
people  against  his  enemies,  and,  on  his  accession,  promised  to 
diminish  the  taxes,  and  to  submit  the  national  charges  to  the 
approbation  of  the  States-GeneraL  His  liberalities  towards 
such  as  he  wished  to  gain,  exhausted  his  treasury ;  the  im- 
posts were  augmented,  and  the  States-General  forgotten. 
Some  insurrections  broke  out,  but  Loius  quickly  suppressed 
them.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  was  the  abolition  of 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  he  did  out  of  hatred  for  the 
institutions  of  his  father ;  but  of  which,  however,  he  re-esta- 
blished the  principal  dispositions,  towards  the  end  of  his  life. 
Another  ordinance,  of  an  apparently  futile  interest,  irritated 
the  nobility  greatly.  The  king,  passionately  fond  of  the  chase, 
and  jealous  of  his  pleasures  as  well  as  of  his  authority,  inter- 
dicted this  pursuit  in  the  royal  forests ;  and  soon  afler  added  to 
this  edict  other  acts,  which  were  fresh  motives  of  discontent. 
Economical  in  his  own  person,  severe  in  the  administration 
of  the  finances,  ho  would  not  allow  them  to  be  plundered 
by  the  princes  of  his  blood.  His  yoke  weighed  equally  upon 
all ;  his  active  vigilance  watched  at  once  over  every  part  of 
his  kingdom,  and  he  would  not  sufler  any  other  tyrant  to 
exist  in  it  but  himself. 

The  irritation  became  general;  the  princes  wished  for 
appanages  that  would  render  them  independent ;  the  great 
demanded  dignities  and  gold  ;  their  wishes  were  all  directed 
to  the  recall  of  the  anarchy  of  the  reign  of  Charles  YI.,  and 
they  formed  a  league  against  Louis  XL  He,  by  seeking  to 
divide  his  two  most  formidable  nei^bours,  Francis  IL,  duke 
of  Brittany,  and  the  Count  de  ChafoUais,  son  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  excited  them  against  himself  He  perfidiously 
conferred  upon  both  of  them  the  government  of  Normandy, 
with  the  hope  of  seeing  them  quarrel  for  it ;  instead  of 
which  they  united  against  him  who  ventured  to  trifle  with 
them.  The  resentment  of  the  Count  de  Charollais  was  the 
more  warm,  from  the  circumstance  of  Louis  XI.  having  been 
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loaded  with  kindnesses  by  Philip  the  Good,  his  father.  This 
count,  who  was  afterwards  known  as  Charles  the  Bold,  and 
as  one  of  the  most  powerful  sovereigns  of  Europe,  presented 
a  striking  contrast  to  Louis  XI.  :  violent  and  indomitable, 
always  governed  by  pride  or  passion,  he  proved,  during  the 
whole  of  his  life,  the  most  ardent  and  formidalj^le  enemy  of 
the  monarch,  his  suzerain.  It  was  around  him  and  the  duke 
of  Brittany  that  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  great  mal- 
content nobles  rallied,  and  among  them  were  those  who  had 
acquired  most  glory  under  the  late  king,  and  who  had  served 
him  best :  Duuois,  Saint  Pol,  Tanneguy  Duch^tel,  and  Antoine 
de  Chabannes,  Count  de  Dammartin.  They  gave  their  league 
the  name  of  the  League  of  the  Pvhlic  Good,  and  placed  at 
their  head  Charles  of  France,  brother  of  the  king,  who 
claimed  Normandy  as  his  appanage.  The  bloody  day  of 
Montlh6ry,  in  which  Louis  abandoned  the  field  of  battle  to 
the  Count  de  CharoUais,  was  soon  followed  by  the  rising  of 
Normandy  in  favour  of  the  princes.  The  king,  finding  him- 
self the  weaker,  laid  down  his  arms  and  had  recourse  to 
negotiations.  No  one  possessed  in  a  greater  degree  the  art 
of  gaining  hearts  by  insinuating  and  flattering  words.  He 
feigned  to  stifle  all  his  just  resentments,  to  forget  all  his 
injuries,  and  signed  the  treaty  of  Conflans,  by  which  he  gave 
up  Normandy  to  his  brother,  and  satisfied  the  exorbitant 
pretensions  of  the  princes.  Louis  ceded  to  them,  with  a 
good  grace,  cities,  vast  domains  and  governments,  and  loaded 
the  rebel  lords  with  dignities :  Saint  Pol  was  named  constable. 
But  Louis  only  thus  gave  with  one  hand  to  take  back  with 
the  other,  when  time  should  serve.  He  studied  the  charac- 
ters of  his  enemies,  and  from  that  time  his  principal  care 
was  to  gain,  at  any  price,  the  most  able,  to  divide  the  others, 
and  to  master  them  one  by  one.  It  was  thus  he  drew  over 
to  his  interests  the  duke  of  Bourbon  and  several  of  his 
father's  ministers,  among  others  the  chancellor  Juvenal  des 
ITrsins  and  the  celebrated  Count  de  Dammartin.  He  re- 
quired the  support  of  the  nation,  and  convoked  the  States- 
General  at  Tours,  in  1468  ;  nevertheless  he  did  not  consent 
to  have  recourse  to  the  people  unless  they  manifested  a  dis- 
position to  have  no  will  but  his;  and  the  chancellor,  in  his 
speech  to  the  States,  reminded  them  of  these  words  of  the 
Hebrew  nation  to  Joshua  :  "  We  will  do  all  thou  wishest  us 
to  do ;  let  them  who  refuse  to  obey  thee  be  condemned  to 
death."  "  Such  is,"  added  the  chancellor,  "  the  reply  which 
the  deputies  ought  to  make  to  the  commands  of  the  king.** 
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Lonis  WM  obeyed :  never  did  the  States  show  tbemselyes 
more  servile.  They  aDnulled,  according  to  the  wish  of  the 
king,  the  treaty  of  Conflans^  taking  Normandy  from  Qmrles 
of  France,  and  deolaring  that  that  prinoe  ought  to  be  fiati»- 
lied  with  the  income  of  twelve  thousand  livres,  fixed  by 
Charles  Y II.  as  the  appanage  of  the  princes  of  the  blood 
Louis  having  obtained  what  he  wished  of  them,  made 
haste  to  dismiss  them.  They  were  only  assembled  eight 
days. 

Charles  of  France,  irritated  act  losing  Normandy,  united 
himself  afresh  with  the  duke  of  Brittany  and  Charles  the 
Bold,  now  become  duke  of  Burgundy,  by  the  death  of  his 
£ither  Philip  the  Good.  All  three  treated  with  Englazid 
against  France,  and  pressed  the  king,  Edward  lY.,  to  trans- 
port an  army  into  the  kingdom.  Louis  prevented  their 
attack  ;  he  marched  unexpectedly  against  the  duke  of  Brit- 
tany, who,  separated  from  his  allies,  and  seized  with  terror 
submitted,  and  ngned  the  treaty  of  Ancenis. 

The  king  then  made  it  his  business  to  gain  his  people ; 
he  gave  charters  to  several  cities,  protected  commerce  by 
wise  regulations;,  and  reorganized  the  militia  of  Pans,  com- 
posed of  all  the  males  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  whom  he  caused 
to  be  numbered  ;  they  amounted  to  eighty  thousand  men, 
ranged  under  sixty  banners,  and  they  were  again  put  in  pos* 
session  of  the  right  of  choosing  their  own  officers.  Louis 
afterwards  endeavoured  to  find  allies  in  the  states  of  his 
most  powerful  enemy.  The  rich,  populous,  manufacturing 
cities  of  Flanders  were  prompt  in  accepting  any  encourage- 
ment for  revolt  against  the  cruel  violences  of  their  sovereign 
the  duke  of  Biurgundy :  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Liege  were  not 
more  distinguished  among  them  for  their  power  and  opulenee 
than  for  their  energetic  struggles  for  liberty.  Louis  sent  an 
emissary  into  the  last-named  city,  which  was  already  on  bad 
terms  with  the  bishop,  its  sovereign  prince,  and  an  ally  of 
Charles,  to  excite  it  to  revolt,  and  promising  it  his  support 
At  the  same  time,  the  better  to  deceive  the  duke,  and  lull  his 
suspicions,  he  demanded  a  safe-conduct  of  him,  obtained  it^ 
and  trusting  too  confidently  to  his  own  powers  of  seduction, 
joined  the  duke*s  army  at  Peronne^  He  had  scarcely  arrived 
when  the  revolt  of  li^ge  broke  out :  Charles  learnt  that  the 
populace  had  conunitted  horrible  excesses,  that  Louis  d^ 
Bourbon,  his  relation  and  ally,  was  massacred,  and  that 
Lows  XL  was  the  author  of  the  sedition.  At  this  news  his 
rage  knew  no  bouiuid  ;  he  held  the  king  close  prisoner,  and 
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thretA&ofsd  has  life.  To  escape  from  such  peril,  Louia  sab- 
mitted  to  every tfahig  required  of  him  :  he  signed  the  treaty 
of  Peronne,  by  which  he  abandoned  all  sovereignty  over  the 
states  cft  Burgundy^  gavie  his  brother  Champagne  and  Brie 
as  an  appaoiage,  and,  as  a  crowning  shame,  consented  to  march 
with  OlKiriee  against  the  revolted  liageois.  He  obtained  his 
freedom  upon  these  conditions;  bai  before  he  eaca))ed.irom 
the  strong  grasp  of  his  enemy,  be  was  obliged  to  snbmit  to 
be  a  witnesw  of  tiie  min  of  thstt  unfortwiate  city,  which  he 
himself  had  stimrulated  to  retvckt  and  conaeqnent  destruction  : 
he  saw  almost  aQ  the  inhabitants  massacwd^  and  felicitated 
Charles  npon  has  ftightfnl  triumph. 

England  was  at  this  tim«  desolated  b^  fhe  war  oi  the  Tioo 
jSdmw  /  Lonis  XL,  adopting  the  party  of  the  red  rose,  united 
himiielf  with  his  relation  Margaret  of  Anjon,  the  wiie  oi* 
Henry  YI.,  and  the  famous  earl  of  Warwidk,  svrnamed  the 
king-maker,  agaisst  Edward  lY.  Upon  bmng  conquered, 
Edward  retared  into  Holland,  and  imploTed  the  assistance  ot' 
Btike  Charles^  his  brother-in-law.  Loois,  withomt  any  mor 
easiness  on  the  part  of  England,  followed  up  his  advantages  : 
he  convoked  an  assembly  of  the  notables^  which  he  took  oare 
to  select  himself^  says  Comines,  from  among  those  who  would 
not  venture  to  contradict  his  virill;  and  he  made  them  imme- 
diately annul  the  treaty  of  Peronne,  under  the  pretence  that 
CSkarles  had  only  been  able  to  impose  it  by  forfSsiting  his 
word.  Louis,  in  freeing  himself  froM  his  obligations,  only 
created  new  dangers.  Edward  lY.,  aided  by  CSiarles  the 
Bold,  recovered  lus  crown  ;  Henry  VI.  and  hie  son  were 
assassinated ;  the  duke  of  Burgundy  invited  the  English 
monarch  to  invade  France,  and  promised  Mary,  his  daughter 
and  heir,  to  Charles  of  France,  duke  of  Ckdennet,  who  had 
recently  received  that  province  from  Louis  XL  as  an  ajipa- 
nage ;  the  duke  of  Brittany  renewed  bis  intrigues,  and  the 
Ocnstable  de  Saint  Pd  sold  bis  oervioMi  toboth  parties^ Kt'king 
to  Tohse  hims^  at  the  expense  (A  tker  one  imd  the  other. 
The  king  thus  saw  himself  threatened  with  another  storm, 
when  his  brother  fell  sick  and  died,  afber  a  fbw  months* 
saffisring.  Louii^  accused  of  having  poisoned  him,  scarcely 
took  the  trouble  to  deny  it)  and  his  memory  remains  stained 
with  thi»  crime.  The  duke  ot  Burgundy  inwnediartely 
marched  his  troopfi  into  Pioardy ;  but  the  adnurable  defence 
of  Beauvais^  in  which  Jeanne  Hachette  immortaliaed  herselt 
by  her  courage,  checked  the  progress  of  hifl  army,  whilst 
Looifl  n^otioled  by  tama  with  every  one  <^  the  rebel 
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leaders,  and  seduced  ^by  his  liberalities  the  two  most  skilful 
men  oi  their  party,  the  Sieur  de  Lescun,  favourite  of  the 
duke  of  Brittany,  and  Philip  de  Comines,  confidant  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy.  The  manoeuvres  of  Louis  sowed  dissen- 
sion among  the  leaders  of  the  League  :  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy signed  a  fresh  truce,  and  Charles  marched  against  the 
Constable  de  Saint  Pol,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  dtyol 
St.  Quentin  on  his  own  account.  The  king  profited  by  this 
moment  to  crush  some  of  his  enenoies  ;  he,  a  second  time, 
caused  the  Parliament  of  Paris  to  try  and  condemn  to  death 
the  duke  of  Alen^n.  The  Cardinal  la  Balue  owed  his  for- 
tune to  Louis  XL  and  had  betrayed  him  :  the  king  caused 
him  to  be  inclosed  in  an  iron  cage,  eight  feet  square,  invented 
by  the  cardinal  himself,  in  which  he  remained  a  captive  ten 
years.  At  length,  John  Gofiredi,  Cardinal  d*Albi,  ancient 
bishop  of  Arras,  and  a  fionous  inquisitor  of  Planders^  where 
he  had  exercised  atrocious  barbarities,  was  charged  by  the 
king  with  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  count  of  Armagnac, 
one  of  the  supporters  of  the  League  of  the  Public  €k>od,  who, 
by  marrying  his  own  sister,  had  added  inoest  to  the  rest  of 
ms  crimes.  Besieired  in  the  city  of  Lectoure,  he  surrendered 
to  the  cardiM  whTpromiaed  Ln  i,er«onal  'safety,  but  who 
immediately  caused  him  to  be  poniarded  before  the  eyes  of 
his  pregnant  wife  ;  she  was  poisoned,  and  the  frightful  Gk>f- 
fredi,  wishing  to  exterminate  all  the  witnesses  of  his  perjury, 
gave  orders  that  every  inhabitant  of  Lectoure  should  be 
slaughtered  and  the  city  be  given  up  to  the  fiames. 

Diseases  and  punishments  delivered  Louis  XL  from  several 
of  his  powerful  adversaries,  and  he  was  at  length  able  to  unite 
his  forces  against  Oharles  of  Burgundy.  This  prince  was  then 
engaged  in  C^rmany.  Sovereign  of  the  duchy  of  Burgundy, 
Franche-Comt6,*  Hainault,  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Gueldres, 
he  wished,  by  joining  to  these  Lorraine,  a  part  of  Switzer- 
land, and  the  succession  of  King  Een6,  count  of  Provence, 
to  recompose  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Lorraine,  as  it  had  existed 
under  the  Carlovingians ;  and  flattered  himself,  that  by 
offering  his  daughter  to  Maximilian,  son  of  Frederick  III., 
he  should  obtup  from  that  emperor  the  title  of  king. 
Deceived  in  these  hopes,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  endeavoured, 
at  least,  to  deprive  young  Bend,  his  sovereign,  and  the  ally  of 
Louis  XI.,  of  Lorraine ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  a  little 
nation,  already  celebrated  for  its  heroic  valour  and  its  love  of 

*  The  imperial  county  of  Bui^ndy  bad  acquired,  by  its  strong  posi- 
tion in  the  monntains,  a  sort  of  independenoe,  by  which  it  obtained  the 
name  of  Fron^-OomU, 
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liberty,  to  lower  the  pride  of  this  so  powertul  man.  Called 
in  to  aid  the  Alsacians,  the  victims  of  the  oppression 
of  Charles,  the  Swiss  left  their  mountains,  and  the  Bur- 
gundian  army  experienced  its  first  check  before  Neuss. 
Edward  lY.  of  England,  invited  by  the  duke  of  Brittany, 
was  then  in  France  with  a  numerous  army:  Charles  was 
ashamed  to  exhibit  the  wreck  of  his  ^j  iefoni  bin.,  and 
the  English  remained  isolated  in  the  kingdom.  Louis  XI. 
always  more  prompt  to  negotiate  than  to  fight,  won  over  by 
his  bribes  all  the  confidants  of  Edward,  and  speedily  induced 
him  to  sign  a  treaty  for  nine  years.  The  king,  by  this  treaty, 
gave  seventy-five  thousand  crowns  down  to  Edward,  and  en- 
gaged to  pay  him  sixty  thousand  every  year,  until  a  marriage, 
projected  between  the  dauphin  and  the  daughter  of  the 
EngUsh  monarch,  should  be  accomplished.  Charles,  aban- 
doned by  the  English,  and  full  of  projects  of  revenge  against 
the  Swiss,  likewise  signed  a  truce  with  Louis  for  nine  years : 
both  were  named  commercial  treaties,  because  the  interests 
of  trade  were  respected  in  them.  Each  of  these  two 
enemies,  who  had  nothing  in  common  but  a  thirst  for  blood, 
sacrificed,  on  this  occasion,  those  upon  whom  his  adversary 
wished  to  wreak  his  vengeance.  Charles  gave  up  the  Con- 
stable de  Saint  Pol  to  Louis,  and  he  abandoned  the  Swiss  and 
Een6  of  Lorraine,  his  allies.  The  guilty  Saint  F<d  lost  his 
head  upon  the  scaffold ;  but  the  Swiss  conquered  successively 
two  Burgundian  armies  at  the  fisunous  battles  of  Granson  and 
Morat.  Charles  the  Bold  was  killed  before  Nancy,  in  a  third 
battle  which  he  lost  against  them,  and  t^e  people  learnt 
with  transports  ot  joy  that  they  were  delivered  from  a  fierce 
and  cruel  tyrant. 

Upon  hearing  this  news,  Louis  immediately  took  pos- 
session of  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  and  several  strong  cities 
on  the  Somme,  under  the  prrtence  that  Uiey  were  male  fiefs, 
and  claimed  the  guatdianship  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  the 
daughter  of  Charles,  whom  he  wished  to  marry  to  the 
dauphin.  Hit  cruelty  was  displayed  in  proportion  with  the 
increase  of  his  securitjT.  James  of  Armagnac,  duke  de 
Nemours,  formerly  the  accomplice  of  his  enemies,  was  his 
prisoner ;  he  brought  him  to  trial  before  the  Parliament^  to 
which  body,  for  the  occasion,  he  added  commissaries,  enriched 
beforehand  with  the  spoils  of  the  unhappy  duke.  Nemours 
was  condemned  to  death,  and  Louis  ordered  that  his  childr^ 
should  be  placed  under  the  scaffold  of  their  father  at  his 
execution  and  be  sprinkled  with  his  blood  :  he  afterwards  cast 
them  into  dungeons,  where  they  underwent  horrible  tortures. 
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The  perfidj  and  ferocity  of  the  king  roused  his  nevly- 
pMsessed  states  against  him  ;  a  powerhil  and  mortal  enemy 
soon  menaced  him  therein  :  this  was  Maximilian  ot  Austria, 
recently  married  to  Mary  ot  Bxirgondj,  and  who  laid  claim 
to  her  heritage.  The  bloody  and  tindecnsire  battle  of  Guin- 
negate,  fought  in  1479  by  the  French  against  the  Flemidi 
and  Burgundian  troops  of  Maximilian,  was  followed  by  a 
truce  ;  CLnd  four  years  af^rwards,  in  oonsequence  of  the  death 
of  Mary,  the  young  Margai^et  of  Austria,  aged  only  two 
years,  was  promised  to  the  dauphin.  The  treaty  of  Anas 
secured  Louis  the  possession  of  Burgundy  and  Artois. 

Rene  of  Anjov,  sovereign  of  Provence,  and  titular  king  of 
^dly,  had  died  a  few  years  before.  Louis  had  preserved  his 
friendship  by  pecuniary  gifts,  of  which  the  old  monarch, 
constantly  employed  in  tournaments  and  iiestivals,  always 
stood  in  need.  Ben6  named  as  his  sueoessor  his  nephew 
Charles,  count  of  Maine,  and  after  him  appointed  Louis  XL 
heir  to  his  states.  Charles  did  not  survive  him  seventeen  • 
months,  and  Louis,  who  had  already,  several  3rears  before, 
seised  Anjou,  onoe  more  united  Provence  and  Maine  to  the 
crown  of  France. 

Tlie  king,  however,  was  growing  old,  and  trenbled  at  the 
idea  of  dying :  after  having  deceived  aU  the  world,  he 
endeavoured  to  deceive  himself;  freed  from  the  cares 
which  politics  had  brought  upon  him,  he  appeared  to  be  con- 
sumed by  a  «ombre  and  savage  Bielandioly.  Sh«t  up  in  his 
castle  of  Pleeais-lez-Toars,  his  habitual  residence,  dreading 
the  approach  ot  his  confidants  and  the  members  of  his 
family,  he  redoubled  his  pmeauitions  and  his  severities.  Ten 
thousand  mantraps  were  disseminated  in  the  avenues  of  the 
castle,  around  which  the  provost-marshal,  Tristan  rflrmite, 
constantly  ixrowied.  fivesT'  nupicioiis  person  was  either 
hung  or  drowned,  without  erven  the  pretence  of  a  trial. 
Scotch  archers  watched  from  the  walls^  and  shot  down  all 
who  came  within  reach  of  their  arrows ;  and  whilst  the 
environs  of  the  toyal  Tesidenee  reeotmded  with  the  cries  of 
so  many  victims,  the  monarch,  whoee  fanatical  devotion 
equalled  his  cruelty,  multiplied  his  {nlgriBiages,  plundeved 
hu  people  to  enrich  ehnmies,  procured  relics  at  great  ex- 
pense fixHB  all  parts,  beseecliing  Gk>d  and  the  saints  to  pro- 
long his  miserable  existence.  The  Virgin,  above  all,  was  the 
object  of  his  particular  worship ;  he  invented  for  her  the 
prayer  called  Artgehus ;  he  created  her  the  countess  of 
Boulogne,  and  nevei-  meditated  an  act  of  perfidy  or  cmehyi 
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without  having  beforehand  implored  her  aesrsttnce.  It 
was  he  who  first  constantly  bore  the  title  of  the  Most 
CkrUiian  King,  and  no  roan  ever  showed  more  strongly  to 
what  aberrations  a  superstitious  faith  may  lead,  when  sepa- 
rated from  all  morality.  No  oath  was  held  sacred  by  him 
unless  taken  upon  the  cross  of  Saint  Ub,  which  he  believed 
to  be  made  of  a  portion  of  the  true  cross.  His*  strange 
superstitions  were  those  of  his  times^  in  which  it  was  gene- 
rally thought  that  a  few  outward  practices  of  devotion  wex« 
sufficient  to  efiaoe  the  most  enormous  crimes. 

There  are  in  history  unliapj»y  periods,  in  which  despotism 
alone  is  able  to  contend  with  advantage  against  anarchy,  and 
the  absolute  reign  of  Louis  XI.  was  rich  in  usehil  results. 
The  powei*ful  enemies  he  subdued  were  the  enemies  of 
France  :  he  inflicted  mortal  blows  upon  that  second 
feudalism  which  rose  upon  the  rrdns  of  the  first,  and  which, 
without  him,  would  perhaps  have  prolonged  the  misery  and 
bmtalizatioQ  of  the  people :  he  did  much  for  the  strength 
and  security  of  France,  by  extending  its  frontiers  towards 
their  natund  limits  ;  he  joined  to  the  crown  BonssiUon, 
Cerdagna,  Provence,  B^irgundy,  Anjoo,  Artois,  and  the  cities 
which  defended  the  banks  of  the  Somme.  He  survived  most 
of  his  enemies,  and  when  the  tomb  had  closed  over  those  who 
might  have  destroyed  his  work,  God,  whom  he  had  so  fre- 
qoently  ofTended,  did  not  allow  him  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  it : 
he  died  on  the  30th  of  August,  1463,  leaving  the  sceptre  to 
the  young  Charles,  his  son.  This  child  awakened  his  jealousy ; 
Louis  had  left  him  in  ignorance,  in  order  that  his  ambition, 
which  he  dreaded,  might  be  the  less  dangerons  ;  and  all  he  per- 
mitted him  to  be  taught  of  the  Latin  luiguage  was  the  single 
sentence  which  contains  a  faithful  recapitulation  of  his  own 
policy: 

**  Qni  nMQii  disninidsM  netcit  ngaare.* 

France  owed  many  w&te  institutions  to  Louis  XI.,  almost 
a31  created  with  the  design  of  oentraEztng  the  action  of 
power,  and  destroying  the  remains  of  feudalism.  To  obtain 
this  end,  he  attempted  to  establish  in  the  kingdom  uniformity 
•of  costume  as  well  as  that  of  weights  and  measures ;  he 
created  jK>sts,  by  establishing  on  the  high  roads  couriers, 
destined  only  to  transmit  public  news  to  the  king,  and  to 
bear  his  orders  ;  he  replaced  the  body  of  free  archers  by  a 
body  of  Swiss,  and  some  regimental  companies  by  a  Scotch 
guard.  The  most  remarkable  edict  oi  his  reign  is  that  which 
dedaces  Judicial  charges  permanent.    This  edict  founded  the 
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independence  and  power  of  the  Parliaments,  and  yet  was  not 
inspired  by  the  love  of  justice ;  tor  no  one  had  recourse  more 
frequently  than  Louis  XL,  in  criminal  trials,  to  commission? 
and  illegal  and  violent  ways.  In  his  reign  legislation  became 
a  science  ;  the  schools  acquii'ed  new  life,  and  letters  obtained  a 
consideration  which  they  had  never  before  that  time  enjoyed. 
Louis  endeavoured,  for  a  long  time,  but  in  vain,  to  win  the 
hearts  of  his  people  by  the  simplicity  of  his  manners  and  the 
familiarity  of  his  discourse  with  men  of  humble  condition, 
he  was  more  hated  than  any  of  the  princes,  his  contem- 
poraries ;  not  that  they  were  less  perfidious  or  less  cruel,  but 
they  seemed  to  commit  evil  by  a  blind  and  brutal  instinct, 
whilst  Louis  was  ferocious  in  cool  blood,  and  submitted  crime 
to  calculation.  Jealous  of  all  superiority,  he  had  around  him 
none  but  obscure  men  :  John  Cottier,  his  physician  ;  Oliver 
le  Dain,  his  barber  ;  and  Tristan  TErmite,  whom  he  called 
his  gossip,  were  his  confidants.  There  was  not  one  great 
man  in  his  reign ;  but  history  has  preserved  the  noble  reply 
addressed  to  the  king  by  the  first  president,  John  de  la 
Yaquerie.  This  magistrate,  judging  a  royal  edict  to  be  con- 
trary to  public  good,  presented  himself  before  LouLs  XI.,  at 
the  head  of  his  body.  "  What  do  you  want  1'*  said  the  king. 
"  The  loss  of  our  posts,'*  answered  La  Vaquerie,  "  or  even 
death,  rather  than  betray  our  Gonscience&'* 

Printing,  which  was  to  change  the  face  of  the  world,  was 
invented  in  Grermany  in  this  reign.  This  invention,  of  which 
several  countries  dispute  the  honour,  is  generally  attributed 
to  John  Guttemberg,  of  Mayence.  Louis  XL,  at  the  request 
of  two  theologians,  caused  the  first  French  printing-press  to 
be  established  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  protected  commerce, 
founded  manofiEKitures  of  valuable  stuffs,  respected  the  values 
of  the  coinage,  and  permitted  nobles  to  trade  without  dero- 
gation ;  but  although  he  lived  without  pomp,  and,  as  re- 
garded his  own  person,  exercised  a  sordid  parsimony,  he 
exhausted  his  kingdom  by  his  bounties  towards  all  those 
whom  he  wished  to  gain,  to  corrupt,  or  keep  fiadthful.  The 
taxes,  which  in  the  time  of  Charles  VIL  only  amoimted  to 
1,800,000  livres,  rose,  imder  his  successor,  to  4,700,000, — a 
jirodigious  sum  for  a  time  in  which  public  credit  did  not 
exist,  in  which  agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry,  the 
sources  of  public  wealth,  were  still  in  their  infancy. 

The  able  Philip  de  Comines,  who  Uved  for  a  long  time  in 
intimacy  Vnth  Louis  XL,  was  the  historian  of  his  r«ign.  His 
memoirs,  written  with  elescancA  and  depth  of  thought,  ad- 
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mirably  paint  the  policy  of  this  king,  which  had  so  strong 
and  durable  an  influence  over  that  of  all  Europe. 


CHAPTEK  HL 

Beign  of  Charles  VIII.    1488—1498. 

Oh  ABLER  Yin.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Louis  XL, 
aBcended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years.  He  had 
two  sisters,  the  elder  of  whom  was  married  to  the  Sire  de 
Beaujeu.  The  shrewdness  and  some  other  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  her  father  were  observed  in  her ;  he  preferred  her 
to  his  other  children,  and  had  specially  charged  both  her  and 
her  husband  with  the  care  of  directing  the  new  king.  Jeanne, 
the  younger,  disgraced  by  nature,  was  married  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans.  Oharles  had  passed  a  part  of  his  youth  solitarily  in 
the  castle  of  Amboise,  where  long  maladies  had  deformed  his 
body.  Kept  by  his  father  in  a  state  of  profound  ignorance, 
he  was  unable  to  flx  his  attention  on  anything.  .  Incapable 
of  application  or  discernment,  and  sensible  of  his  own  weak- 
ness, he  lived  for  a  long  time  in  tutelage,  although  he  was 
legally  df  age  at  the  death  of  his  fia,ther,  having  attained  his 
fourteenth  year. 

Anne  de  Beaujeu,  taking  advantage  of  the  influence  which 
a  lengthened  habit  had  given  her  over  her  brother,  continued 
to  be  the  guardian  of  his  person,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
her  husband,  assumed  the  reins  of  power.  Their  authority 
was  soon  disputed  by  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  and 
the  Oount  de  Olermont^  all  three  princes  of  the  blood :  the 
first,  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown;  the  second,  elder 
brother  of  the  Sire  de  Beaujeu.  They  revoked,  by  their  own 
authority,  all  the  alienations  of  domains  made  by  Louis  XI., 
and,  to  put  an  end  to  dangerous  rivalries,  they  called  together 
the  States-Gteneral  at  Tours.  The  deputies  divided  them- 
selves into  six  offices,  under  the  name  of  the  six  nations  o£ 
France^  Burgundy,  Normandy,  Aquitaine,  Langue  d'Oc,  and 
Langue  d'Odl,  and  showed  themselves,  in  many  respects, 
worthy  of  the  States  of  1355,  under  King  John.  They  laid 
their  hands  upon  all  abuses,  pointed  out  various  necessary 
reforms,  and  invoked  the  ancient  French  constitution,  which, 
however,  was  only  written  in  men*s  hearts,  and  existed  but 
by  name.  The  order  of  the  clergy  demanded  the  liberties  of 
the  Qallican  church,  in  spite  of  the  wishes  of  the  bishops  ; 
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the  oobilitf  raqmred  all  tbat  could  restore  them  tlieir  ancient 
military  impoi'tance ;  aad  the  Third  Estate,  pveaenting  a 
picture  of  the  miseries  of  the  people,  coDJured  the  king  to 
take  back  the  domains  of  the  erowa  alienated  by  Louis  XI., 
which  sufficed  for  the  royal  expenses ;  they  supplicated  that 
the  taille  should  be  abolished,  affirming  that  the  inhabitants 
of  many  of  the  districts  of  France  had  fled  away  into  Brit- 
tany and  England ;  "  others,"  said  they,  "  have  died  with 
hunger ;  others,  in  their  dei^ir,  have  killed  their  wives  and 
children,  and  then  themselves :  a  great  number,  whose  cattle 
have  been  taken  from  them,  are  c^liged  to  harness  them- 
selves and  their  childr^i  to  the  plou^ ;  whilst  others,  to  avoid 
the  seizure  of  their  oxen,  only  venture  to  cultivate  their 
fields  by  night.**  After  having  made  this  energetic  protest, 
and  claimed  the  sovereignty,  the  States^  upon  being  threat- 
ened by  the  princes,  relaxed,  and  left  it  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  childish  king  to  do  justice  to  all  their  demands.  They 
named  the  duke  of  Orleans  president  ot  the  council,  gave  the 
second  place  to  the  duke  of  Boui^on^  the  conetcible,  and  the 
third  to  the  Sire  de  Beaujeu  :  they  decided  that  the  States 
alone  liad  the  right  of  taxing  the  people,  ordered  redueiaons 
in  the  army,  and  voted  a  tiille  of  1,200,000  liwes  for  two 
years,  declejizig  that  at  the  expiraticHi  of  that  period  tfaey 
must  be  convoked  again  if  it  \yere  necessary  that  that  tax 
should  be  oontinned.  They  laid  down  these  principles  with- 
out taking  any  of  the  necessaiy  guarantees  to  secure  their 
observance.  Disonssions  soon  degenerated  into  shameful 
quands  upon  the  subject  of  the  aasessment  of  the  taiOe 
among  the  provinees.  IVofiting  hj  these  divisions  and  the 
Insitude  of  the  depatsesi,  the  pvineea  ^sule  the  king  pronuso 
enrafything,  and  hastened  to  dsasolve  tlie  States :  no  pronisa 
tniB  kept,  none  of  then-  wishes  weie  implied  with. 

Zhe  duke  of  Orleans,  a  yousig  prinoe  mofo  oooapied  wHk 
his  pieasures  than  with  bnmnf  ,  was  soon  dri<f«n  by  Asbc^ 
his  aister-in-law,  from  the  ceuno^  <)£  which  the  deputies  had 
named  him  the  president,  sad  the  ^ingdwm  was  governed  b^ 
a  WDDtan  who  had  no  title  to  ponrer  fipom  the  will  of  the  kte 
king,  the  wish  of  the  States,  or  the  laws  of  the  kingd(»a. 
The  wisdom  and  vigour  with  which  this  princess  employed 
her  authority  made  the  people  soon  foi^et  she  had  usurped 
it ;  but  a  league  was  formed  against  her,  composed  of  the 
prinoes  of  the  blood  and  the  great  nobles :  at  their  head  were 
idke  dukes  of  Oiieans  and  Bourbon,  the  prince  of  Oraagep 
Philip  de  Comines,  and  the  Count  de  Dunoi%   son  of  Um 
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famous  bastard  of  that  came,  and  the  mo«t  akiHal  negotiator 
of  hifi  age. 

Brittanj  was  then  a  prey  to  anarchy.  The  old  duke, 
Francis  II.,  almost  imbecile,  reigned  only  by  name.  He  re- 
posed all  his  confidence  in  the  son  oi  a  tailor*  named  Landais, 
whom  he  made  his  treasurer  and  favourite.  The  Breton 
nobles^  indignant  at  the  cruelties  of  this  upstart,  formed  a 
league  against  both  him  and  their  duke.  Anne  de  Beanjeu, 
acting  always  in  the  name  of  the  king,  entered  into  an 
alHanoe  with  them,  ^he  at  the  same  time  joined  with 
Ren^  of  Lon'aine  and  the  Flemings,  who  were  in  a  state  of 
revolt  against  their  sovereign,  Maximilian  of  Austria.  The 
duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  culpable,  not  for  opposing  the 
usurpation  of  his  sister-in-law,  but  for  calling  foreigners  into 
the  kingdom,  leagued  himself  with  Francis  II.  and  his 
favourite,  with  Maximilian,  and  with  Ricfaard  III.,  king  of 
England.  Richard  had  beoome  king  by  means  of  numerous 
crimes:  the  guardian  of  his  nephews  at  the  death  of 
Edward  IT,,  he  began  by  disputing  the  legitimacy  of  their 
birth,  and  afterwards  had  them  smothered.  The  dukes  of 
Orleans  and  Brittany  connected  themselves  with  this  monster, 
and,  as  the  price  of  the  succours  he  supplied  them  with,  they 
undertook  to  deliver  up  to  him  Henry  of  Ridimond,  a  prince 
of  the  royal  race,  and  the  representative  of  the  LanoMtrams, 
who  had  taken  reftige  on  the  continent.  Anne  de  Beaujeu 
supported  this  prince,  and  gave  him  some  troops,  with  which 
he  landed  in  England.  The  batlie  of  Bosworth  Field,  in 
which  Richard  was  killed,  soon  assured  the  throne  to  his 
rival :  Henry  of  Richmond,  grandson  of  Owen  T»dor  and 
Catherine  of  Yalois,  was  acknowledged  king  of  Bngland  in 
1485.  He  married  Elizabeth  of  Tork,  and  thus  uniting  in 
his  own  person  the  rights  of  the  two  fermilies  whose  claims 
had  disturbed  tfie  kin^om  during  so  many  years,  the  war  ef 
the  roses,  or  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  was 
terminated  by  his  aecession  to  the  throne.  About  the  same 
time,  the  Breton  nobles  triumj^ed ;  they  'seised  Ijandaw  in 
the  chsmctber  of  the  king,  w^  yielded  hnn  up  to  them  with 
entreaifies  for  merey.  But  these  were  in  vain ;  Landais  was 
condemned  to  death  and  executed ;  and  the  weak  Franoii 
approved  of  (^  sentence. 

Anne  de  Beaujeu  took  ekilfiil  tAnaxtBsge  of  the  snooess  ef 
her  allies ;  she  .brought  Hhie  south  under  subjection,  deprived 
the  Count  tie  Oomminge  of  Chiienne,  and  then  marched  a  ro3raI 
army  into  Brittany.     Ithe  teMn  wm:«  peaoie-slruek ;  int 
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Dunois  revived  their  courage ;  he  addressed  several  princes, 
remote  from  each  other,  to  whom  he  gave  reason  to  hope 
that  they  should  obtain  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Brittany,  heir  to  the  duchy ;  and  by  this  means,  flattering 
them  by  turns,  he  seduced  into  his  party  Alain  d'Albret,  lord 
of  B^arn,  Maximilian  of  Austria,  recently  elected  king  of  the 
Bomans,  and  the  powerful  Viscount  de  Bohan.  Neverthe- 
less, Anne  made  her  brother  hold  a  bed  of  justice  in  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  at  which  the  leagued  princes  and  the 
principal  lords  of  their  party  were  summoned  to  appear. 
They  £uled  to  do  so,  and  in  the  month  of  the  following  May 
a  sentence  was  pronounced,  by  which  the  Count  de  Dunois, 
Lescun,  Count  deComminge,  Philip  de  Comines,  the  Sire  d'Ar- 
genton,  and  several  other  nobles  were  condemned  as  guilty  of 
Use-majeste  :  but  no  sentence  was  passed  against  the  princea 

Anne  followed  up  her  advantages.  She  confided  the  com- 
mand of  the  royal  army  to  La  Tremouille,  who  marched  into 
Brittany,  and  met  the  army  of  the  princes  near  St.  Aubin  du 
Cormier.  The  Marshal  du  Bieux,  the  Sire  d'Albret,  and 
Chateaubriand  commanded  it ;  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  the 
prince  of  Orange  fought  in  the  ranks.  A  battle  ensued, 
which  was  won  by  La  Tremouille,  and  prepared  the  union 
of  Brittany  with  France.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  the  prince 
of  Orange,  and  a  great  number  of  the  nobles  were  made  pri- 
soners. The  conqueror  invited  them  to  his  table,  and  when 
the  repast  was  finished,  two  Pranciscan  monks  entered  the 
hall.  The  guests  were  struck  with  stupor  -,  Tremouille  rose, 
and  said  :  ^'  Princes,  I  refer  your  judgment  to  the  king,  but 
as  for  you,  knights,  who  have  broken  your  faith  and  £alsified 
yom:  luiightly  oath,  you  shall  pay  for  your  crime  with  your 
heads.  If  you  have  any  remorse  upon  your  consciences,  here 
are  monks  who  will  confess  you."  The  hall  resounded  with 
lamentations,  the  knights  supplicatingly  embraced  the  knees . 
of  the  princes,  who,  seized  with  terror,  remained  motionless. 
The  prisoners  were  dragged  into  the  courtyard  and  aU  put 
to  death.  The  duke  of  Orleans  and  the  prince  of  Orange 
were  taken  to  France,  where^  Anne  kept  them  in  dose  con- 
finement. The  treaty  of  Sable,  concluded  the  same  year, 
suspended  hostilities  between  France  and  Brittany. 

The  constable  duke  of  Bourbon  was  dead ;  his  brother,  the 
Sire  de-Beatijeu,  inherited  his  title  and  all  his  power.  Anne, 
now  be(X)me  duchess  of  Bourbon,  found  herself,  after  the  battle 
ot  St.  Aubin  du  Cormier,  in  possession  of  an  authority  which 
ceased  ta  be  contested.     This  princess  had  for  a  long  time 
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held  in  view  the  reonion  of  Brittany  vith  the  crown.  No 
project  could  have  been  more  useful  to  the  kingdom,  con- 
fltantly  put  in  peril  by  the  independence  of  this  great  fief. 
A  few  months  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  Sable,  the 
old  duke  Francis  II.  died.  Charles  VIIL  claimed  the  garden 
noUe  of  his  daughters,  of  whom  Anne,  the  eldest,  was  scarcely 
twelve  years  of  age,  whilst  princes  and  powerful  nobles  dis- 
puted the  hand  of  this  child.  Several  parties  were  formed 
in  Brittany,  whither  the  various  pretenders  called  in  the 
English  and  the  Spaniards.  The  latter,  sent  by  Ferdinand  of 
Arragon  and  the  celebrated  Isabella  of  Castille,  fought  against 
the  pretensions  of  the  Sire  d'Albret,  which  were  supported  by 
the  English.  All  were  leagued  against  France,  but  all  were 
weakened  by  anarchy.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  this 
duchy,  when,  in  1490,  the  young  Anne  of  Brittany,  to  escape 
from  her  persecutors,  consented  to  espouse  Maximilian  of 
Austria,  kmg  of  the  Romans.  This  prince  was  absent,  and 
the  marriage  was  only  performed  by  procuration.  Deceived 
in  his  hopes,  the  Sire  d'Albret  betrayed  the  Bretons,  and 
sold  Charles  YIII.  the  city  of  Kantes,  of  which  he  was 
governor.  The  king  obtained  fresh  advantages,  and  soon 
after  surprised  Bennes,  in  which  city  the  duchess  was,  and 
obtained  possession  of  her  person.  Then  was  accomplished  a 
fact,  singular  in  the  annals  of  history  :  Anne  of  Brittany  and 
Charles  VIIL  were  married,  the  first  vrith  Maximilian,  the 
second  with  Anne  of  Austria,  aged  eleven  years,  daughter 
of  this  same  Maximilian  and  Mary  of  Burgundy ;  but  neither 
of  the  two  marriages  was  consummated ;  they  were  after- 
wards both  annulled  by  the  Church,  and  Charles  YIII.,  in 
1491,  married  Anne  of  Brittany,  who  ceded  to  him  all  her 
sovereign  rights,  engaging^  if  she  became  a  widow,  to  marry 
none  but  the  heir  to  the  crown.  The  following  year  Charles 
promised  solemnly  to  respect  the  privileges  of  the  Bretons ; 
he  swore  he  would  impose  no  tax  upon  them  without  the 
consent  of  the  States  of  the  province ;  that  no  Breton  should 
be  brought  to  judgment  exoept  before  the  judges  of  his 
country ;  and  that  there  should  be  no  appeal  from  the  Parlia- 
ment oi  Brittany,  which  was  then  called  the  great  days,  to 
the  Parliament  of  Paris,  but  in  caae  of  denial  of  justice  or 
false  judgment. 

Charles,  when  twenty^two  years  of  age,  was  the  most 
powerful  sovereign  in  Europe.  In  the  preceding  year  he  had 
shaken  off  the  yoke  of  his  sister.  .  The  first  act  of  his  autho- 
rity was  placing  at  liberty  the  duke  of  Orleans,  whom  she 
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had  held  captive  in  the  tow^r  of  BaaargeB,  ^aad  whom  he 
loaded  with  prools  of  tendemen  and  oon^denee.  He  soon 
abandoned  himself  to  his  chiyalric  ideas,  and  his  relations 
with  foreign  soTereigns  favoured  hk  adventnious  projects. 
Maximilian  of  Austria,  whose  wife  he  had  borne  ofl^  and 
whose  daoghtcr  he  had  repudiated,  bad  deferred  his  veik- 
geanoe,  in  order  to  destroj  the  army  whiefa,  under  the  gieat 
Matthias  Corrinijs,  defended  the  independence  of  Hungarj 
against  the  Turks  and  the  Cretmans.  The  following  year,  he 
made  peace  at  Senlts  with  Charles,  who  restored  his  daughter 
Margaret  to  him,  together  with  her  dowry,  consisting  of  the 
counties  of  Bargimdy  and  Artois,  whidi  were  then  in  the 
power  of  the  Austrians.  Henry  YIL,  king  oi  Eng^aad,  whom 
Charles  had  aided  in  the  conqfuest  of  his  kba^^dom,  paid  him 
with  ingratitude,  and  having  extorted  large  subsidies  from 
his  people,  to  make  war  against  France,  he  laid  siege  to  Boo- 
logne  with  an  army.  Charles  obtained  peace  by  acknow- 
ledging, by  the  treaty  of  Etaplesy  a  debt  of  seven  hundred 
and  forty-five  thousand  gold  crowns,  payable  to  this  avaridooB 
monarch,  who,  according  to  the  expression  of  the  great  Bacon, 
his  historian,  sold  war  to  his  people,  and  peace  to  his  enemies. 
In  hopes  of  executing  his  projects  of  foreign  conquest^  Charles, 
in  the  next  place,  restored,  by  the  treaty  of  Barcelona^  the 
counties  of  Houssillon  and  Cerdagne,  so  dearly  purchased  by 
Louis  XL,  to  Ferdinand  of  Arragoa  and  Isabella  of  Castille, 
the  conquerors  of  the  Moots  and  oi  Granada.  It  is  said  that 
some  Franciscan  monks,  gained  by  the  Spanish  sovetesgns, 
obtained  this  advantageous  treaty  ci  Charie%  by  peraoading 
him  that  Louis  XL,  his  father,  would  suflSer  in  purgatory  until 
this  ill-acquired  territory  should  be  restored. 

Charles  VIIL,  at  peace  with  neighbouring  states  and  wil^ 
his  own  people,  l^cied  himself  in  a  condition  to  satisiy  his 
passion  for  distant  adventures  and  chivalric  conquests. 
Brought  up  in  ignorance  of  men  and  ot  business,  possessing 
no  historical  information,  incapable  of  either  calculation  or 
foresight,  he  had  fed  his  understanding  with  nothing  but  the 
reading  of  romances  of  chivalry,  and  had  practised  no  exercises 
but  those  of  jousts  and  tournaments.  His  imagination, 
heated  by  the  recital  of  the  exploits  of  Charlemagne  and  the 
Norman  knights,  persuaded  him  that  he  was  called  upon  to 
follow  their  example.  His  favourite  dream  was  oi  the  eon- 
quest  of  Constantinople  ;  but  he,  at  first,  limited  his  ambition 
to  that  of  Italy  and  Sicily. 

Italy  had  for  a  long  time  inflamed  the  cnpiditj  of  the 
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'FresuAL  The  raccessiye  preiensioiui  of  the  two  hotms  of 
Anjoa  had  carried,  amoe  the  age  of  St  LouiB,  wwnuram  of 
French  or  Provencal  adventurers  into  that  fLne  country. 
Stich  as  did  not  fall  in  their  attempta^  returned  clothed  in 
the  hrilliant  armour  fabricated  in  Lombardyv  or  in  the  sump- 
tuous stuffii  of  Florenca  They  boasted  of  the  delights  of  a 
xoilder  climate,  of  the  exquinte  wines  of  the  south,  of  the 
wonders  of  industry,  and  of  all  the  luxiny  and  wealth  that  had 
tempted  them.  Rome,  besides,  the  capital  of  the  Christian 
world,  attracted  all  hearts,  and  never  did  the  kings  of  France 
lose  sight  of  Italy.  Louis  XL,  among  others,  had  aougbt 
to  acquire  rights  in  it ;  it  was  «fc  his  instigation  that  old 
King  Ben^  of  ^njou  named  Charles  of  Maine,  his  nephew, 
as  his  heir,  to  the  prejudice  of  Ren^  IL,  duke  d  Lorraine^ 
son  of  his  eldest  daughter.  Charles  of  Maine^  acknowledged 
sovereign  of  Provence,  on  taking  the  title  of  king  of  Sicily,  in 
his  turn  named  Louis  XL  his  universal  heir  :  this  testament 
was  the  ooly  title  npon  which  Charles  VIIL  grounded  his 
pivtensions  to  the  crown  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  then  possessed 
by  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  son  of  Alphouso  the  Magnificent. 
There  was  always  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  a  party 
&voorable  to»  the  house  of  Anjou,  which  was  named  the 
Anjevm  party.  It  was  increased  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
barons,  who  were  disgusted  with  the  atrocious  tyranny  of 
Ferdznand.  They  uselessly  caUed  Een6  of  Lorraine  into  the 
kingdom  ;  and,  failing  of  him,  they  addressed  themselves  to 
Charles  YIIL,  and  offered  ham  the  crown.  But  this  prince 
had  stUl  another  hope  in  Italy.  Louis  the  Moor,  son  of  the 
great  Francesco  Sforza,  was  all-powerful  at  Milan.  In  1479, 
he  had  obtained  possession  of  the  regency  of  that  diichy, 
supplanting  in  power  Bonne  of  Savoy,  the  sister-in-law  of 
Louis  XL,  and  the  mother  of  the  young  duke,  John  Galeas^ 
t^o  was  brutified  by  indulgence,  and  incapable  of  reigning 
himsslf.  Louis  the  Moor,  uncle  of  John  Graleas,  left  him  the 
title  amd  pomp  of  sovereign  power,  but  held  all  authority  in 
his  own  hands.  Deeply  afflicted  at  the  divisions  of  Italy, 
he  cherished  a  dream  of  uniting  it  into  a  single  body,  and 
his  genius  provoked  the  jealous  hatred  of  all  the  sovereigns 
ef  ^at  country  .Menaced  by  the  Venetians,  and  mistrustful 
of  the  new  pope,  Alexander  VL,  who  was  always  ready  to 
sell  hhnself  to  the  highest  bidder,  he  believed  that  he  stood 
in  need  of  the  French  to  maintain  hitf  power,  and  called 
them  into  Lombardy.  After  tha;t  summons,  Charles  hesi- 
tated no  kmger  :  encouraged  by  his  two  iiivourites,  Cardinal 
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Brigonnei;  bishop  of  St.  Malo,  and  De  Yesc,  seneohal  of 
Beaucaire,  and  vainly  opposed  by  Anne  of  Bourbon  and  her 
husband,  he  resolved  to  set  out.  He  already  thought,  after 
having  conquered  Italy,  of  making  the  pope  deliver  up  to 
him  the  sultan  Zizim,  whom  his  brother  Bajazet  H.,  empe- 
ror of  the  Turks,  had  driven  from  the  throne;  and  he 
intended,  with  the  support  of  his  name,  to  march  to  Con- 
stantinople. About  this  time,  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  died, 
leaving  two  sons,  Alphonso  IL,  who  succeeded  him,  already 
celebrated  in  the  wars  against  the  Turks,  and  Frederick,  to 
whom  his  brother  confided  the  command  of  his  fleet. 

In  the  month  of  August  of  the  year  1494,  the  French 
army  moved  towards  the  Alps :  it  was  composed  of  three 
thousand  six  hundred  men-at-arms,  twelve  thousand  archers 
or  arbaletriers,  eight  thousand  Crascon  infantiy,  armed  with 
arquebuses,  and  eight  thousand  Swiss  and  Germans,  forming 
in  all  thirty-two  thousand  men,  accompanied  by  a  formidable 
artillery,  deemed  the  best  in  Europe.  Italy  was  all  in  com- 
motion at  their  approach  :  Venice  and  the  neighbouring 
states  took  the  alarm,  and  were  hostile  to  them  ;  Milan  and 
Genoa  alone  were  favourable.  ^ 

On  arriving  in  the  first  of  these  cities,  the  king  had  an 
interview  in  the  citadel  with  the  duke,  John  Galeas,  who, 
almost  deprived  of  sense,  and  exhausted  by  debaucheries, 
languished  under  the  attack  of  a  disease,  which  it  is  possible 
poison  might  have  caused,  and  which,  a  short  time  after, 
carried  hun  to  the  tomb.  Louis  the  Moor  immediately 
assumed  the  title  of  duke  of  Milan.  The  French  army  con- 
tinued its  march  across  Lombardy,  and  arrived  upon  the 
territories  of  Florence,  where  some  places  which  attempted 
to  stop  them  were  taken.  The  Swiss  committed  horrible 
barbarities,  massacring  all  their  prisoners,  whether  inhabit- 
ants or  soldiers.  Terror  preceded  the  army.  Alarmed  by 
the  account  of  these  atrocities,  Peter  de  Medici,  son  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and  head  of  the  Florentine  repub- 
lic, delivered  up  several  cities  and  strong  castles  to  the 
French ;  the  indignant  people  rose  up  against  him :  this 
impotent  and  presumptuous  young  man  fled  to  Yenioe  for 
refiige,  and  the  Florentines  believed  themselves  free.  They 
welcomed  the  French  with  acclamations,  as  liberators  :  Pisa 
and  Florence  opened  their  gates,  and  Charles,  admitted  as  an 
ally  into  these  cities,  entered  them  as  a  conqueror.  A 
stranger  to  the  revolution  that  had  been  effected  around  him, 
and  ignorant  of  the  motives  of  the  warm  welcome  of  thin 
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people,  he  spoke  as  a  master  to  their  depatiee^  and  in  repi/ 
to  their  friendly  harangaes^  told  them  that  he  had  not  yet 
determined  whether  he  should  give  them  as  governors  the 
Medid  or  some  French  councillors.  The  indigimtioti  of  the 
Florentines  was  at  its  height.  ^  Jf  Uhe  thxu^  said  Peter 
Gaponi,  head  of  the  deputation,  "  sound  y<mr  trumpets^  and 
tM  will  ring  our  bellsJ*  The  people  flew  to  arms,  the  houses 
and  the  yast  palaces  of  Florence  were  quickly  filled  with 
soldiers :  Charles  YIIL  became  conscious  of  his  danger,  and 
renounced  his  pretensions;  he  recalled  Caponi,  obtained* 
subsidy  in  aid  of  his  enterprise,  and  promised  to  restore,  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  the  fortresses  given  up  by  MedicL  Fer- 
dinand, son  of  Alphonso  IL,  charged  by  his  father  with  the 
task  of  checking  the  French,  was  neither  supported  by  the 
pope  nor  the  Florentines.  Too  weak  to  contend  alone,  he 
retreated  before  his  enemy,  and  Charles  YIIL  entered  the 
pontifical  city  without  drawing  a  sword.  Alphonso,  whose 
annies  melted  away  without  fightings  was  reduced  to  despair, 
and,  abandoning  his  people  and  his  crown,  he  thought  only 
of  his  treasures  and  his  conscience.  The  minister  of  the 
cruelties  of  his  &pther,  he  &ncied  he  beheld  the  shades  of  his 
victims  rise  up  before  him,  and  recognised  the  hand  of  Gcod 
in  his  disasters.  A  prey  to  superstitious  terror,  he  abdicated 
in  favour  of  his  son  Ferdinand ;  then  he  embarked  with  his 
riches  and  sailed  for  Mazara,  in  Sioily.  There  he  shut  him- 
self up  in  the  house  of  the  OliTetan  monks,  passing  his  days 
in  fiuting  and  prayer,  and  died  within,  the  year.  Ferdi- 
nand IL  found  his  army  a  prey  to  terror.  A  sedition  broke 
out  at  Naples,  and  he  hastened  to  quell  it^  leaving  his  troops 
under  the  command  of  the  Milanese  TrivuLdo,  who  betrayed 
him,  and  sold  his  army  to  Charles  YIIL  Ferdinand  only 
returned  to  witness  this  in&mous  treachery ;  he  went  back 
to  Naples^  which  shut  its  gates  against  him,  and  he  then 
embarked  with  his  family  for  the  isle  of  Ischia.  Charles  YIIL 
arrived  before  Naples,  of  which  he  confirmed  all  the  privi- 
leges ;  he  made  a  triimiphal  entry  into  the  city,  and  the 
continental  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  was  conquered.. 

The  French ,  warriors,  intoxicated  with  their  glory,  only 
thought  of  enriching  themselves  promptly :  their  captains 
demanded  of  the  king  the  highest  dignities  and  the  moat 
important  fiefs  of  the  kingdom,  and  Charles  refused  nothing; 
he  was  neither  acquainted  with  the  names  of  the  Angevin 
barons  to  whom  he  owed  his  gratitude,  nor  with  those  of  the 
Arxagonese  barons^  whom  it  was  of  so  much  importance  to 
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kim  to  eondliate ;  he  offended  tbem  all,  and  (here  was  scareeij 
a  gentleman  whom  he  did  not  throw  into  the  party  of  the 
malcontents,  hj  a  denial  of  justice  or  some  imprudent  insult. 
In  the  mean  time  the  storm  began  to  growl  behind  him  : 
the  powers  of  Europe  became  aliumed  at  his  rapid  success  : 
Bpain,  Maximilian,  Venice,  and  the  pope,  formed  a  secret 
league  against  him,  and  the  soul  of  this  league  was  his 
ancient  ally,  Louis  the  Moor.  The  conduct  of  the  French 
towards  him  had  been  as  insolent  as  imprudent :  forgetting 
his  services,  and  the  need  they  still  had  of  him,  they  re- 
proached him  openly  with  the  death  of  John  Ckdeas,  refused 
to  recognise  his  title,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  upon  the 
strength  of  the  rights  he  held  from  ike  Yisconti,  insti- 
tuted himself  duke  of  Milan.  Louis  the  Moor  only  waited 
for  the  proper  moment  for  vengeance,  and  this  moment  soon 
presented  itself  Philip  de  Comines,  ambassador  from  the 
king  to  Venice,  informed  of  the  projects  of  this  formidable 
league,  hastened  to  send  intelligence  of  it  to  the  king,  who 
was  slumbering  over  his  triumph,  amidst  the  most  frivolous 
and  senseless  occupations.  Charles  immediately  ordered  a 
retreat,  and  rejecting  the  ofier  made  to  him  by  Ferdinand  to 
hold  the  crown  of  Naples  of  him  in  fief,  he  named  his  relar- 
tion,  Gilbert  de  Montpensier,  viceroy  of  the  kingdom,  and 
confided  a  part  of  the  army  to  his  command. 

The  duke  of  (Means,  whom  Charles  had  left  at  Asti,  to 
keep  up  the  communication  with  his  kingdom,  compromised 
the  retreat  of  the  French  by  his  imprudence.  Impatient  to 
seize  the  ducal  crown  of  Milan,  he  attacked  Louis  the  Moor, 
who  surrounded  him  and  blockaded  him  in  Novara,  of  which 
city  Orleans  had  taken  possession.  All  Lombardy  was 
roused  ;  the  Venetian  army  arrived  and  formed  a  junction 
with  the  Milanese  ;  Francis  de  Gonzaga^  marquis  of  Mantua^ 
commanded  their  tmited  forcea  The  French  army,  very 
inferior  in  numbers,  met  them  near  Fomovo.  It  was 
attacked  at  the  passage  of  the  Tare,  but  gained  a  complete 
victory.  This  battle  of  Fomovo,  in  wloch  a  great  num- 
ber of  Italians  lost  their  lives,  secured  the  retreat  of 
Charles  VIII.  The  king,  by  the  treaty  of  Verceil,  made 
peace  with  Louis  the  Moor,  whom  he  acknowledged  duke  of 
Milan  :  he  restored  Kovara  to  him,  and  that  prince  in  return 
admitted  that  he  held  Genoa  in  fief  of  the  crown  of  France. 
Whilst  Charles  was  returning  to  his  dominions,  Ferdinand 
and  Gronzalvo  de  Cordova,  the  conqueror  of  Granada,  and 
the  greatest  captain  of  his  age,  attacked  the  French  left  in 
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tlie  kingdom  of  Faplea.  Die  ^ceroy,  OflbcH  de  Hontp^ti- 
flier,  -wm  constrained  to  ovaooate  tb»  capital ;  ho  aUowed 
Itself  to  be  abut  np  in  Atella,  and,  competed  to  oapitnlate, 
lie,  -with  five  thonaand  soldiers,  laid  down  his  arms,  and 
€9igaged  to  leaTe  the  kingdom,  aifter  haying  restored  aU  the 
f^aoes  with  the  exception  of  Gaeta,  Tarento,  and  Yenosa. 
An  epidemic  raged  among  his  troops;  he  was  himself 
attacked  l^  it,  and  he  died  at  Pozznolo  :  sooroelj  five  hun- 
dred soldiers  survived  him.  Charles  YIII.  received  the 
news  of  these  disasters  at  Lyons  and  at  Tonrs,  amidst  licen- 
tious festivities ;  in  vain  he  was  anxions  to  preserve  his 
conqnests  :  Naples  and  Sicilj  were  lost  for  France.  The 
king  was  planning  a  second  expedition,  when  in  1498  he  was 
struck  with  apoplexy  in  consequence  of  a  violent  shock  :  he 
died  in  his  castle  of  Amboise,  at  the  age  of  twenty-^ght  years. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  his  chanicter  was 
his  extreme  good  nature.  ''The  most  humane  and  mild 
speech  of  man  that  <fver  was,"  writes  Oonrines,  '*  was  his ;  for 
never  did  he  say  to  any  man  a  thing  that  might  displease 
him."  His  incapacity  was  generally  known,  and  his  mUitaiy 
successes,  in  th%  eyes  of  his  contemporaries,  were  looked 
upon  as  prodigies.  His  mildness  and  good-nature  were  ap- 
preciated. Fmnee  was  grateful  to  him  for  what  he  was 
willing  to  have  done  for  her,  and  gave  tears  to  his  memory. 
In  the  space  of  two  years,  he  lost  three  sons  of  a  tender  age. 
The  duke  of  Orleans,  grandson  of  the  brother  of  Charles  YL, 
was  his  nearest  relation. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

Beiga  of  Lonis  XII.    I4»»--151ff. 

The  duke  of  Orleans  was  thirty-six  years  old  when,  under 
the  name  of  Louis  XII.,  he  ascended  the  throne.  He  im- 
mediately assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Prance,  of  Jerusalem, 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  of  duke  of  Milan,  in  order  that 
neither  Europe  nor  his  subjects  should  have  a  doubt  with 
respect  to  his  pretensions  regarding  Italy.  He  treated  La 
Tremouille  and  his  ancient  enemies  with  kindness,  saying 
that  the  king  of  Prance  forgot  injuries  done  to  the  duke  <^ 
Orleans,  and  gave  his  entire  confidence  to  Gteorge  d' Amboise^ 
archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  afterwards  cardinal,  an  honest 
well-intentioned  man,  but  whose  understanding  was  not 
equal  to  his  zeaL     The  first  acts  of  Louis  XII.  t^ere  wise 
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and  uaeftil.  He  lessened  the  taxes,  x^-established  order  in 
the  finances  and  the  administration,  and  confirmed  an 
ordinance  which  the  chancellor,  6117  de  Eoquefort,  had  in- 
duced Charles  YIII.  to  sign,  for  the  creation  of  a  sovereign 
court  or  great  council  This  court,  composed  of  the  chan- 
cellor, twenty-eight  ecclesiastical  or  lay  councillors^  and  of 
the  masters  of  requests  of  the  hotel,  was  destined,  said  the 
king,  to  support  his  right  and  prerogatives.  It  strengthened 
and  regulated  the  royal  authority,  and  deservedly  procured 
Louis  XII.  the  gratitude  of  his  people,  by  the  wise  reforms 
it  introduced  into  the  legislature :  it  restrained  the  abused 
privileges  of  the  university,  by  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
tribunals  and  the  collection  of  the  taxes  were  constantly 
impeded.  The  four  faculties  assembled  upon  this  subject^ 
and  pronounced,  as  usual,  a  cessation  of  studies  and  preach- 
ings. The  king  and  his  ministers  reprimanded  their  deputies 
severely :  the  contest  lasted  eight  months^  after  which  the 
university  submitted,  and  ceased  to  have  recourse  to  this 
scandalous  expedient. 

Queen  Anne  retired  into  Brittany  immediately  after  the 
death  of  her  husband  Charles  YIIL,  and  hastened  to  per- 
form an  act  of  sovereignty  by  stamping  a  coinage  and 
publishing  edicts.  Her  duchy  was  about  to  escape  from 
France,  unless  she  espoused  the  king,  and  Louis  resolved  to 
accomplish  this  marriage.  He  was  married  to  Joan,  a 
daughter  of  Louis  XI.,  and  although  there  existed  no  legal 
motive  for  a  divorce,  he  solicited  of  Pope  Alexander  YI. 
the  rupture  of  his  fii'st  engagement,  and  rendered  him 
favourable,  by  promising  the  duchy  of  Yalentinois  to  Caesar 
Borgia^  his  son.  Joan,  who  lived  separated  firom  her 
husband,  entirely  given  up  to  exercises  of  piety,  opposed, 
&om  conscientious  motives,  an  unexpected  resistance  to  a 
project  which  appeared  a  g^ty  one,  and  the  scandal  of  a 
disgraceful  trial  became  public.  All  the  motives  alleged  by 
the  king  were  either  false  or  illusory ;  nevertheless  the  judges 
pronounced  the  divorce,  and  the  dispensations  for  a  fresh  mar- 
riage were  brought  to  Louis  by  Caesar  Borgia^  who  at  the  same 
time  was  the  b^trer  of  a  carcUnal's  hat  to  Ceorge  d*Amboise. 
Louis  XIL  inunediately  espoused  Anne  of  Brittany,  and  the 
contract  proved  that  he  had  acted  more  in  the  interest  of 
his  own  greatness  than  in  that  of  France ;  for  the  duchy  was 
not  irrevocably  united  to  the  crown,  but  was  declared  trans- 
missible to  the  second  child  of  the  queen,  or,  in  de&ult  of  a 
second  child,  to  her  nearest  heir. 


A.D.  14M.]         CONQUEST  OF  THB  lOLAKESE.  t2» 

Immediately  after  this  union,  Louis  attempted  to  establifili 
his  clums  upon  Milan,  which  he  could  only  invoke  in  quality 
of  grandson  of  Yalentine  Yisconti.  The  duchy  of  Milan  was 
an  imperial  male  fief;  the  rights  put  forth  by  Louis  -wera 
therefore  null :  they  were  supported  by  a  powertul  army 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Yenetians  and  the  pope 
subdued  the  Milanese  in  twenty  day&  Louis  Sforza^  or  the 
Moor,  abandoned  by  all,  took  refuge  with  his  son-in-law,  the 
emperor  MaTimilian.  The  government  of  the  French  was 
oppressive  at  Milan ;  a  revolt  soon  broke  out ;  Louis  Sforza  re« 
turned  with  imposing  forces,  and  La  Tremouille  passed  over 
into  Italy  with  a  £resh  army.  Louis  the  Moor  was  defending 
Novara  with  numerous  troops,  when  La  Tremouille  appeared 
before  that  place.  Swiss  fought  in  both  armies,  and  consti- 
tuted the  principal  strength  of  the  Moor;  they  betrayed 
him,  capitulated  shamefully  in  spite  of  him,  and  delivered 
him  up  to  the  French.  Louis  XII.  abused  greatly  the  rights 
of  a  conqueror  towards  his  prisoner ;  he  confined  him  in  a 
close  captivity  in  the  tower  of  Loche  to  the  hour  of  his 
death,  a  period  of  ten  years.  Master  of  the  Milanese,  he 
assisted  the  pope  and  Caesar  Borgia  in  subduing  Bomagna : 
then  he  concluded  with  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  king  cf 
Arragon,  in  1500,  the  secret  treaty  of  Granada,  by  which  he 
shared  with  him  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  of  which  he  named 
as  viceroy  the  young  Louis  of  Armagnac,  duke  de  Nemour& 

Frederick  was  then  reigning  at  Naples ;  upon  being 
threatened  by  the  French  armies,  he  solicited  the  support  o£ 
that  same  Ferdinand  who  had  so  recently  plundered  him, 
but  who  sent  to  his  aid  the  celebrated  Gonzalvo  de  Cordova  : 
the  latter  promptly  introduced  the  Spaniards  into  the 
principal  fortresses,  and  then  he  announced  to  the  imfor* 
tunate  Frederick,  unworthily  betrayed,  the  secret  treaty 
of  partitioiL  War  between  the  spoliators  was  the  only 
result  of  this  odious  conquest.  The  French  and  Spaniards 
quarrelled  about  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom,  and  when 
Gonzalvo  believed  himself  in  force,  hostilities  commenced. 
He  gained  two  consecutive  victories,  the  one  over  D* Aubigny, 
«t  Seminara,  the  other  over  Nemours,  at  Cerignola,  where 
the  young  viceroy  lost  his  life.  Louis  XIL  got  together 
three  fresh  armies,  two  of  which  marched  against  Spain ;  the 
third  was  advancing  towards  Naples,  when  all  at  once  the 
death  of  the  pope,  Alexander  YI.,  threw  Italy  into  confusion  ; 
CBBsar  Borgia  fell  dangerously  sick :  both  had,  it  is  said, 
drunk  by  mistake  of  a  poison  they  had  destined  for  a 
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wuyjfaal  isyvftei  i»  HbM  taUo*  The  aiekneM  of  C»8ar 
Bovgiay  at  tha  moaient  of  the  death  of  his  father,  annihi-' 
lated  hia  power,  and  depriTed  him  of  the  fruita  of  all  hia 
in&motta  intriguea  Louis  XIL  Loet  in  the  person  of  Alex- 
ander YL  hia  moat  poirerful  ally  in  Italy,  where  the  warlike 
and  iraadble  Jultna  IL,  the  sneceaaor  of  that  pomtiff,  soon 
created  for  him  new  peiik  and  insnrmountable  obstacles. 
The  Frenoh  army,  ooaiisanded  by  the  marquis  of  Mantu% 
was  for  a  long  time  held  in  check  by  Gonzalvo,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Qaiillan,  and  when  attacked  by  this  great  captain^ 
waa  quiddy  put  to  flight.  Ciaeta  opened  its  gates  to  the 
Bpaiuardfl^  and  the  French  were  erery  where  repulsed,  in  spite 
of  the  exploits  of  La  Palisse,  D'Aul»gny,  Louis  d*Ara^ 
iyAligz«,  and  the  heroic  valour  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  the 
moat  oekbrated  of  these  illustnous  soldisra,  The  kingdom 
of  fTaples  was  for  a  second  time  lost  for  Franee. 

Whilst  iEVance  experienced  such  great  reverses,  abroad,  a 
much  greater  danger  threatened  her  at  home.  Queen  Anne, 
a  haughty,  ambifioos  princess,  entirely  oecupied  with  the 
interests  of  her  own  fanuly,  took  very  Httle  concern  in  the 
greatness  or  prosperity  of  the  kingdom.  She  was  desirous 
that  her  daughter  Claude  should  obtain  a  husband  who  might 
look  forward  to  the  scq)tre  of  universal  monarchy,  and  she 
destined  her  for  young  Charles  of  Luxembourg,  afiberwards 
the  celebrated  Charles  Y. 

This  prince,  son  of  the  Archduke  Philip,  sovereign  of  the 
Netherlands,  inherited  Spain  from  his  mother,  and  Louis 
XII.,  by  the  secret  treaty  of  Blois^  ceded  to  him,  as  the 
dowry  d  the  Princess  C^ude^  Brittany,  the  part  of  the  heri- 
tage of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  reunited  to  France,  and.  all  hia 
rights  in  the  Milanese  and  the  kingdom  of  Kaplea  The 
kmg  signed  this  shameful  treaty,  which  must  be  considered 
treachery  towards  France,  if  Louis^  when  signing  it,  had  had 
the  use  of  his  reason  ;  but  he  was  then  dangerously  ill,  his 
end  was  deemed  near,  and  the  queen,  thinking  only  of  her 
own  interests^  immediately  prepexed  eveiythiog  for  her 
zetreat  into  Brittany.  She  had  already  embarked  with  her 
treasures,  when  the  marshal  de  Gii§,  governor  of  Angers^ 
and  superintendent  of  the  education  of  the  young  Francis 
d'AngouItee,  prevented  this  flight,  which  threatened  so 
aeriornly  the  integrity  of  the  kmgdom.  He  ordered  the 
vessels  laden  with  the  queen's  wealth  to  be  seized,  and  stgnir 
£ed  to  her  he  would  arrest  her  if  she  attempted  to  dspart. 
Loois  XIL  recovered,  and  the  marshal,  dragged  &t  this  aet 
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of  finmuAK^befove  ibe  ParUsment  of  Touloiise^  itras  pwiiiriirf 
bj  the  loss  of  all  kb  MiplojmeiitflL 

EeadaMam  waa  •xpiiiQ^^ ;  ii0f«]iJfedefl%  sack  vas  still  tlw 
Ttspect  for  its  ouatoma^  tSat  in  the  year  1605,  Lovas  XIL 
did  homage  to  the  ei|fiperor  Majdnulian  £or  the  dndiy  el 
Milan,  and  took  aik  oath  of  obedknoe  to  him.  The  fbUowiaf 
year  he  reeeived  from  the  Statcs^eneral,  aaiembled  at  Tonn^ 
the  samame  of  FnOhir  oj  hie  people,  and  was  BappUcated  by 
them  to  marry  his  dai:^xter  Chknde  to  ibnmcia,  oovmt  d' A»* 
goul^me,  the  preamaptiYe  hcdr  to  the  erown.  This  demaai 
accorded  with  the  secret  wish  of  the  king;  who^  reproaobiiM| 
himself  with  the  injmioiis  treaty  o£  BloLi^  had  already  availflSI 
himself  of  an  opportttm^  for  breAking  it.  He  granted  the 
prayer  of  theStates^  and  the  betrothment  of  thePiinaassClafad^ 
and  Francis  d'ADgenl^taie  was  immediately  oelebcated. 

Kotwithstanding  so  many  reversely  the  eyes  of  Louis  XIL 
were  always  turned  towards  Italy.  Oenoa  was  then  in  the 
power  of  the  French,  who^  bringiiig  into  that  republic  all  thv 
prc^udioes  of  the  feudid  nobilityy  were  indignant  at  seein|p 
burgesses  there  exercising  power  conjointly  with  nobles.  Th» 
latter,  supported  by  the  French  govemme&t,  insulted  the 
people,  and  walked  about  armed  with  poniards,  upon  whieb 
an  insolent  device  was  engraved.  The  people  revolted,  took 
a  dyer  for  doge,  and  drove  out  the  Fr^icL  Louis  XII.  swore 
to  be  revenged  foe  thds^  and  soon  appeared  under  the  walk  of 
Genoa  with  a  bnlMant  army.  He  entered  the  conquered 
city  sword  in  hand,  hung  the  doge,  with  seventy-niae  of  tiie 
principal  odzens,  and  pardoned  the  rest  upon  their  paying  a> 
tax  of  three  hundred  thousand  florins,  a  sum  sufficient  to  ruin 
the  republic. 

Venice  served  as  a  bulwark  to  France  against  Germany, 
and  had  proved  itself  a  faithful  ally  in  the  campaign  of  Italy. 
The  king  ought  to  have  conciliated  this  state,  as  well  frcm 
policy  as  gratitude ;  but  the  hatred  which  animated  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe  against  republics,  stifled  every  other  sentd** 
ment  in  the  heart  of  Louis  XII. ;  he  excited,  without  either 
provocation  or  motive,  the  emperor  Maximilian,  the  poptt, 
and  the  king  of  Arragon  against  the  Venetians ;  the  cazdinsil 
d'Amboise  was  the  soul  of  this  league,  known  by  the  name* 
of  the  League  of  CamibTai,  the  city  in  which  the  teeaty  of 
alliance  was  signed  between  these  sovereigns  and  Louis  XII. 
The  Flinch  marched  immediately  against  Venice^  and  gained 
the  victory  of  AgnadeL  The  kmg,  putting  in  practice  the 
odious  ptimeiples  of  the  Floirentine  Machiavel,  subdued  his 
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enemies  by  terror,  and  treated  the  conquered  with  pitilea 
cruelty.  The  Venetian  state  was  quickly  conquered  up  to 
ita.lagunes;  but  the  aim  of  Pope  Julius  IL  was  to  render 
the  pontifical  state  dominant  in  Italy,  to  free  the  Peninsula 
from  a  foreign  yoke,  and  establish  the  Swiss  as  guardians  of 
its  liberties.  He  had  only  entered  with  regret  into  the 
League  of  Cambrai,  in  order  to  subdue  some  places  of 
Bomagna^  and  from  jealousy  for  the  Venetian  power.  He 
knew,  however,  that  without  the  aid  of  the  Venetians  he  could 
not  hope  to  deliver  Italy  from  her  most  dangerous  enemies  ; 
be  made  advances  to  them  after  their  reverses,  and,  detaching 
himself  from  the  League  of  Cambrai,  formed  another,  which 
he .  named  ik&  Holy^  with  the  Venetians,  the  Swiss,  and 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  They  all  attacked  the  French  to- 
gether ;  but  the  latter  still  obtained  brilliant  advantages, 
under  the  young  and  impetuotm  Gaston  de  Foix,  duke  of 
Nemours,  nephew  of  the  king,  who  gaihed  three  victories  in 
three  months.  The  glorious  battle  of  Ravenna,  in  which  this 
conquering  prince  met  with  his  death,  was  the  termination  x\ 
of  the  successes  of  Loms  XII.  in  Italy.  "^^^H^i^ 

'  A  council  held  at  Pisa  by  some  sdiismatic  cardinals,  par- 
tisans of  the  king  of  France  and  the  emperor,  suspended  the 
authority  of  the  pope.  Louis  XIL,  notwithstanding  the 
whispers  of  his  conscience  and  the  profound  discredit  into 
which  this  council  fell,  published  its  declaration  in  France,  in 
the  hope  of  constraining  the  pope  to  sue  for  peace.  The  in- 
flexible Julius  IL  rephed  to  this  bold  act  of  the  king  by 
signing  the  holy  league,  and  convoking  the  Council  of  the 
Lateran,  in  which  eighty-three  bishops  from  all  parts  of 
Christendom  ]*ecognised  him  head  of  the  Church.  New 
disasters  for  France  marked  the  course  of  this  year :  Genoa 
revolted,  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  conquered  Navarre. 
Julius  IL,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  the  disgraces  of  Louis, 
he  died  in- 1513,  and  the  cardinal  de  Medici,  an  enemy  of 
France,  succeeded  him  under  the  name  of  Leo  X.  Taught 
by  experience,  Louis  XIL  at  length  conciliated  Venice,  and 
aUied  himself  to  that  republic  by  the  treaty  of  Orthez.  The 
emperor  Maximilian,  Henry  VIIL  of  England,  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  and  the  pope,  formed  the  coalition  called  the 
League  ofMalinea  against  him.  La  Tremouille  led  a  French 
army  into  Lombardy,  which  was  defeated  by  the  Swiss  at 
Novara :  it  recrossed  the  Alps,  abandoning  the  Venetians  to 
their  own  resources,  and  Italy  was  lost  beyond  redemption. 
The  Tlnglish  army  gained  in  Ai;|;ois  the  battle  of  Guinegate^ 
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known  in  history  as  the  Battle  of  the  Spare,  on  account  of  tho 
complete  rout  of  the  French  gendarmerie.  The  most  illastri-* 
ons  captains,  and  among  others  La  PaKsse,  Bussy  d' Amboise, 
and  the  OheTalier  Bayard,  vrete  made  prisoners.  Pressed  at 
the  same  time  by  the  Swiss,  who  besieged  Dijon,  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  by  the  English ;  deprived  of  his  only  ally  by 
the  death  of  James  IV.,  kmg  of  Scotland,  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Flodden  Field,  and  tormented  by  his  conscience,  Louis  XIL 
renounced  the  schism,  abandoned  the  Council  of  Pisa,  which 
was  transferred  to  Lyons,  and  in  1514  signed  a  truce  at  Orleans 
with  all  the  inimical  powers. 

The  expenses  and  misfortunes  of  so  many  wars  had  obliged 
the  king  to  augment  the  taxes,  to  ask  for  gratuitous  grants, 
and  to  alienate  his  domains.  Queen  Anne  was  no  more,  and 
in  order  to  confirm  the  peace  with  England,  Louis  demanded 
iemd  obtained  the  hand  of  Maiy,  sister  of  Henry  VIIL,  en- 
gaging to  pay,  during  ten  years,  an  annual  sum  of  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns  to  the  English  monarch.  This  marriage 
was  fatal  to  Louis  XII. ;  he  died  of  exhaustion,  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1515,  a  few  months  afler  its  celebration.  Many 
happy  sayings  and  acts  of  courage  are  cited  of  this  prince  :  at 
the  battle  of  Agnadel,  as  the  Venetian  artillezy  was  directed 
to  the  post  he  occupied,  it  was  represented  to  him  that  he 
exposed  himself  too  much  :  ''  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  said  he ; 
^  I  am  not  afraid ;  if  any  one  is,  let  him  get  behind  me." 
Louis  XII.  loved  his  people,  and  supported^  without  prodi- 
gality, the  dignity  of  the  crown.  He  was  economical,  his 
court  even  accused  him  of  being  avaricious,  and  caused  him 
to  be  represented  as  such  upon  the  stage.  He  learnt  this 
without  auger :  '•  I  prefer,"  said  he,  "  seeing  my  courtiers 
laugh  at  my  avarice  to  seeing  my  people  weep  at  my  ex- 
penses." He  had  reconrse  to  a  dangerous  experiment^  the 
sale  of  public  employments,  in  order  to  augment  his  revenues 
without  oppressing  his  people  :  nevertheless,  he  did  not  ex- 
tend this  practice  to  judicial  offices.  The  importance  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  already  diminished  in  the  preceding 
reigns  by  the  creation  of  the  parliaments  of  Toulouse, 
Grenoble,  Bordeaux,  and  Dijon,  was  still  further  weakened 
nndmr  Louis  XIL  by  that  of  the  parliaments  of  Houen  and 
Aix.  The  wise  regulations  of  this  king  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  the  finances  rendered  him  worthy  of  the 
great  name  of  Father  cf  the  people,  which  the  States  of  Tours 
bestowed  upon  him ;  but  if,  in  his  relations  with  his  subjects, 
the  policy  of  Louis  XIL  is  in  general  worthy  of  praise,  we 


caaxQotf  by  any  meaiu^  speak  ao  highly  of  his  fixreign  pQli^ 
and  his  relationB  with  foreign  powers.  The  example  and  the 
pxinciples  of  Louis  XI.  had  created  a  school  in  Europe,  and 
diplonuusy  was  bom  before  the  science  of  the  rights  of  nations 
was  either  known  or  respected.  Peoples  believed  they  had 
no  moral  duty  to  perform  towards  each  other,  and  thought 
that  personal  interest  and  success  justified  frand,  treachery, 
and  the  most  atrocious  yioleiioes.  The  celebrated  Florentine 
Machiavd  made  a  science  of  this  ficightful  policy,  the  most 
IJBunaus  disciples  of  which  were  Ferdinand  the  Catholic^ 
Alexander  YL,  and  the  execrable  Cesar  Borgia^  Machi&Tel^s 
hero.  Louis  XIL  rivalled  them  in  violence  and  pex^y,  purchas- 
ing, betraying,  and  sacrificing  peoples  without  scruple,  accoidis^ 
to  the  interest  of  the  moment.  He  only  gathered,  as  did  most 
df  these  sovereigns,  very  bitter  fruits  from  so  many  disgraceful 
actiona  Europe  and  its  kings  were  doomed  to  su&r  long 
and  numerous  calamities  befi>re  they  became  sensible  that 
nations  are  bound  together^  as  men  are,  by  sacred  obligations^ 
and  that  morality  alone  is  able,  by  uniting  itself  closely  with 
poliey,  to  guarantee  to  them  eiiher  peace  or  security. 

During  the  century  that  had  passed  away,  the  world  had 
assumed  a  new  fieice.  Great  wars  had  weakened  the  aris- 
tocracy, rallied  the  peoples  around  their  sovereigns,  and  given 
a  prodigious  development  to  the  feeliDg  of  national  inde- 
pendence. The  three  great  nations,  Spain,  England,  and 
France,  had  established  themselves,  and  all  authority  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  kings.  The  military  republio 
of  the  Swiss  was  elevated  for  a  moment  by  the  fall  of  the 
house  of  Burgundy,  but  the  republican  staies  of  the  north 
and  the  south  were  eclipsed.  The  Hanseatic  league^  com- 
posed of  eighty  cities^  and  which  occupied  all  the  northern 
shores  of  Germany,  had  lost  its  commercial  preponderance ; 
it  had  passed  to  the  rival  cities  of  the  Lower  Bhine  and  Hol- 
land, now  become  subjects  of  Austria,  of  which  Frederick  UL 
and  Maximilian  founded  the  future  power.  Yenioe  was 
humiliated ;  Florence  and  Genoa  were  weakened.  Amidst 
this  fusion  of  all  political  powers  into  a  single  one,  under  this 
triumph  of  the  monarchical  principle  in  Europe,  was  brooding 
the  germ  of  the  greatest  revolution  that  had  ever  shaken  the 
Christian  world.  This  event  was  the  emancipation  of  human 
thought,  of  which  till  that  time  spiritual  power  had  restrained 
the  fight 

The  Catholic  Church  was  the  only  authority  that  had  snr* 
vived  the  &11  of  the  Boman  empire  ;  it  alone  had  been  able 
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to  awe  ilid  barhanftna  by  means  of  its  outward  pomps,  and 
straggle  effectually  against  tke  frightful  anarchy  of  that 
epoohy  fay  priaeiplea  of  order  and  Christian  Tirtue,  and  by 
the  merit  of  a  great  portion  of  the  members  of  its  clergy ; 
>«  it  alone  had  preserved  a  power  of  social  organization  amidst 
anivenal  con^ioii,  and  founded  the  governments  of  the 
'  middle  i^gee  by  attributing  to  itself  an  all-powerful  authority 
over  human  reason,  at  a  tune  in  which  reason  was  blind,  and 
in  whiefa  mea  reoognised  no  other  right  amongst  each  other 
but  that  of  brute  foro&  It  was  thus  the  Church  of  Bome 
perfbrmad  a  double  missiony  which  was  to  constitute  modem 
society  upon  a  Christian  basis,  and  to  give  it  the  bond  of  a 
eommon  £uth^  strong  dnough  to  enable  Europe  to  repel  the 
flood  of  the  Mussulman  invaaiony  which  had  destroyed  Chris* 
•  tianity  in  Asia  When  this  double  aim  was  attained,  and 
.  the  Church  had  directed  the  reaction  of  the  crusades,  a  thou- 
sand canaea  daily  imdermined  its  authority,  whilst  a  rival 
authority  was  growing  up  beside  it.  The  theological  disputes 
raised  by  the  great  schism  of  the  West,  provoked  among  the 
&ithful  the  progress  of  the  spirit  of  examination  :  already 
the  clergy  were  no  longer  respected  as  the  only  dispensers 
of  intelligence ;  the  fall  of  Constantinople  had  dispei'sed  the 
writings  of  antiquity  throughout  Europe  ;  the  expeditions 
of  Italy,  BO  unfortunate  in  a  political  point  of  view,  initiated 
^6  French  nation  with  a  more  advanced  civilization,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  master-pieces  of  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo,  and  with  the  treasures  of  a  literature  created  by 
Bo^acioy  I^mte,  and  Petrarch,  and  which  Machiavel  and 
Ariosto  had  recently  enridied ;  the  admiration  excited  by 
ancient  literature  and  by  that  of  Italy,  inspired  a  taste  for 

ailological  studies ;  and  printing,  newly  invented,  power- 
ly  seconded  the  labours  of  investigation,  of  research  suid 
exaaunation,  and  spread,  with  unheard-of  rapidity,  all  new 
opinions.  At  this  period^  and  almost  without  interruption, 
the  thittne  of  Bome  was  occupied  by  a  line  of  popes  whose 
minds  were  most  opposite  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 
After  the  lascivious  Alexander  VL  appeared  Julius  II.,  a 
warlike  pope,  whose  ambitious  pride  caused  rivers  of  blood 
to  flow  :  the  magniflcent  and  frivolous  Leo  X.  followed,  and 
carried  the  scandals  ai  ^e  Ch«rah  te  the  highest  pitch.  In 
the  mean  time  bold  reformers,  Wickliffe  in  England,  John 
Hubs  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  in  Germany,  had  eloquently 
revived  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Albigeois,  and  the 
horror  excited  by  the  funeral  pile  of  John  Huss  had  pre- 
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pared  the  way  for  fresh  reformers,  when  the  odious  traffic  in 
indidgences  commenced.  The  constniction  of  magnificent 
monuments  hj  Leo  X.,  particularly  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
at  Home,  required  immense  sums :  the  pope  sold  his  pardons 
to  the  faithful ;  monks  by  his  orders  perambulated  Europe^ 
and  trafficked  in  indulgences  even  in  the  lowest  taverns  and 
places  of  debauchery.  Luther  then  appeared.  This  famous 
man,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  the  Augustins,  thundered 
against  the  guilty  commerce  of  the  pontifical  court,  and 
attempted,  at  once,  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  which 
caused  the  name  of  Reformation  to  be  given  to  the  revolution 
he  efiected  It  required  nearly  two  centuries  to  accomplish 
it,  and  its  origin  dates  from  the  period  at  which  great  feudal- 
ism expired  in  France,  and  in  which  the  monarchical  power 
attained  the  highest  degree  of  its  strength  in  the  great  states 
constituted  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

This  epoch  is  that  of  the  greatest  enterprises  and  the  most 
celebrated  inventions.  The  Genoese  Christopher  Columbus 
discovered  America  in  1492,  and  gave  a  new  world  to  Spain; 
soon  after,  in  1497,  the  Portuguese  Yasoo  de  Gkima  found 
the  route  to  India  by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Crood  Hope. 
Maritime  commerce  left  the  Mediterranean  to  cover  the 
ocean  with  its  fleets  :  a  fresh  system  of  military  tactics  was 
created :  the  use  of  gunpowder  becoming  genially  spread, 
completed  the  depriving  of  the  aristocracy  of  superiority  of 
strength  ;  diplomacy  had  its  birth :  sovereigns  began  to 
comprehend  that  it  was  necessary  mutually  to  balance  their 
influence,  in  order  to  prevent  the  most  powerfol  firom  aggran- 
dizing themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  most  weak ;  and 
printing  was  about  to  give  a  new  life  to  men,  by  establishing 
amongst  them  intellectual  and  indestructible  bonds.  All 
the  forces  created  by  these  great  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth 
century  were  about  to  be  tried  and  to  develop  themselves 
conjointly  with  the  religious  reformation,  in  the  sixteenth  : 
everything  announced  that  this  would  be  an  age  of  move- 
ment, struggle,  and  progre8& 
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BOOK    THE    FIRST. 

From  the  aocesBion  of  Francis  I.  to  the  first  religiotis  wars  in  Fnnoe. 


BMhrj  of  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.->Preaohiiig  of  the  Keformatios.-* 
Continuation  and  end  of  the  wars  in  Italy. 

1515—1559. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Beign  of  Francis  I.  to  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid.    1515-1526. 

ITkdkr  Francis  I.  all  was  silent  around  the  throne  ;  the 
States-General  were  no  more  convoked,  parliaments  pro- 
claimed the  doctrines  of  absolute  power ;  the  submissive 
clergy  covered  themselves  with  the  protection  of  the  sceptre, 
and  the  expiring  genius  of  old  armed  feudalism  was  reduced 
to  impotence  bj  the  irrevocable  union  of  Brittany  with  the 
crown. 

This  prince,  twenty  years  of  age  at  his  accession,  was  the 
son  of  Louisa  of  Savoy  and  of  Cheurles  of  Angouleme,  cousin- 
german  of  Louis  XIL  Brought  up  by  his  mother,  a  greedy, 
mvolous  woman,  with  very  little  chastity  of  morals,  he  was, 
firom  his  infancy,  absolute  master  of  all  his  actions.  Ro- 
mances of  chivaliy  were  his  only  study,  and  he  wished,  like 
Charles  YIII.,  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  Rolando  and  Amadis. 
He  drew  firom  the  same  books  his  notions  of  the  prerogatives 
of  the  crown  :  he  pretended  that  every  order  which  issued 
from  his  mouth  was  a  decree  of  destiny,  and  coidd  not  con* 
oeive  that  parliaments,  princes,  a  nobility,  or  States-Qeneral, 
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had  any  right  to  restrain  his  authority.  Nevertheless,  not- 
withstanding his  absolute  character,  he  abandoned  himself 
without  reserve  to  his  mother,  Louisa  of  Savoy,  and  to  the 
chancellor  Antoine  Dupirat,  a  ^enal  and  corrupted  man : 
these  two  governed  France  for  a  long  thne  in  his  reign. 

Scarcely  had  Francis  L  graeqped  the  sceptre,  when,  after 
the  example  of  Louis  XIL,  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  Italy : 
he  waa  desirous  of  conquering  Milan,  and  collected  a  for- 
midable army,  in  which  appeared  the  most  renowned  of  the 
French  warriors.  In  this  brilliant  rank  were  the  constable 
Charles  de  Montpensier,  duke  of  Bourbon,  Marshal  de  Cha- 
banne,  J.  J.  Trivulzio,  La  Tremouille  and  his  son  Talmont, 
Imbercourt,  TeUgny,  Lautrec,  Bussy  d*Amboi^,  and  Bayard, 
the  knight  without  fear  and  without  reproach. 

Fmnds  L,  when  on  the  point  of  setting  out,  named  his 
mother  regent  of  France  :  then  he  took  the  command  of  his 
army,  composed  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men-at-arms, 
.ten  thousand  Grascons,  and  twenty-two  thousand  German 
lansquenets.  This  army  crossed  the  Alps  with  incredible 
fatigue,  by  a  road  that  no  other  army  had  attempted  before 
it,  and  on  its  descent  from  the  mountains,  Chabanne  and 
Bayard,  as  a  first  exploit,  surprised  Prosper  Oolonna,  the 
general  of  Maximilian  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  at  table,  and 
bore  him  off  a  prisoner.  This  important  capture  threw  dis- 
order and  discouragement  among  the  enemy ;  but  twenty 
thousand  Swiss  poured  down  from  their  mountains,  and 
fought  with  the  king  the  terrible  battle  of  Marignan.  Their 
only  weapons  were  pikea^  eighteen  feet  long,  and  heavy  two- 
handed  swords ;  they  rushed  in  close  columns  upon  the 
artiUery,  in  spite  of  the  ravages  it  made  in  their  ranks,  and 
sustained,  without  being  broken,  several  charges  of  the 
French  gendarmerie.  They  separated  Francis  I.,  who  fought 
like  a  hero,  from  his  troops,  and  broke  the  different  bodies 
of  the  army.  The  French  rallied  during  the  night,  and  the 
contest  was  renewed  with  fury.  The  Swiss  suddenly  heard 
the  war-cry  of  the  Venetians — Marco  !  Marco  I  and  believing 
that  these  allies  of  the  French  were  come  to  their  assistance, 
retreated  in  good  order.  This  bloody  day  cost  the  lives  of 
six  thousand  French  and  twelve  thousand  Swiss  ;  the  wreck 
of  the  conquered  army  abandoned  Italy.  The  day  after  the 
battle,  Francis  I.  received  the  order  of  knighthood  from  the 
hand  of  Bayard,  who  had  most  distinguished  himself  among 
all  those  valiant  captains  at  Marignan.  The  rapid  conquest 
of  the  duchy  of  Milan  was  the  result  of  this  decisive  victoxy. 
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To  secure  possesnon  of  it,  tbe  king  conehideA  «&  allianoe 
'with  the  8wias,  "vhicfa  for  a  long  time  placed  the  w< 
frontier  of  the  kingdom  in  eafetj.  He  treated  at  the 
time  with  Pope  Leo  X.,  engaging  to  maintain  the  authority 
of  Lorenzo  and  Julian  de  Medici,  near  relations  of  the 
pontiff  in  Florence,  and  to  aholish  the  pragmatic  sanction, 
which  founded  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church  upon  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Bale.  Charles  YII.  had  made 
these  decrees  a  law  of  the  state,  and  though  abandoned  by 
Louis  XI.,  they  were  always  acknowledged  by  the  Parliament 
and  UniTersity  of  Paris.  The  court  of  Rome  had  constantly 
protested  against  them,  and  they  were  definitively  suppressed 
by  the  concordat  which  Leo  X.  and  Frssncis  I.  signed  in  1616. 
This  celebrated  treaty  admitted  the  superiority  of  popes  orvr 
conncUs,  and  restored  to  the  pontifical  court  the  immense  reve- 
nues of  the  anncUes.*  It  deprived  chapters  of  the  nomination 
to  prelatures,  and  transferred  it  to  the  king,  reserving  the 
third  of  the  vacant  benefices  to  the  graduates  of  the  French 
imiversities ;  it  likewise  set  bounds  to  excommunications,  and 
interdicted  appeals  to  the  court  of  Home.  This  concordat, 
in  order  to  be  equally  binding  upon  the  Church  and  France, 
was  to  be  accepted  by  the  fifth  Qonncil  of  the  Lateran,  th^ 
sitting  at  Rome,  and  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  The  coun- 
cil accepted  it  without  hesitation  or  deliberation ;  but  the 
parliament  and  the  university  resisted  the  orders  of  the 
king,  appealing  to  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  Charles  YII. 
Offended  at  any  opposition  to  his  will  an  an  outrage  against 
royal  majesty,  Francis  insisted  upon  absolute  obedience.  A 
deputation  of  magistrates  came  to  address  remonstrances  to 
him,  but  he  fiew  into  a  rage,  and  threatened  to  have  them 
all  thrown  into  a  dungeon.  The  parliament  submitted,  and 
registered  the  concordat,  protesting  however  against  the  vio- 
lence with  which  their  consent  had  been  obtained.  They 
were  constrained,  the  following  year,  to  sanction  a  barbarous 
edict  which  punished  ofiences  against  forest  laws  with  whip- 
pings, confiscation,  or  deatL  **  Obey,"  said  the  chancellor 
Ihiprat  to  the  magistrates;  **obey,  or  the  king  will  see  in 
you  nothing  but  rebels,  and  will  chastise  you  as  he  would 
the  meanest  of  his  subjects.*  From  that  moment  all  sub- 
mitted in  silence,  and  the  king  glorified  himself  with  having 
placed  kings  hors  de  page,  that  is,  made  them  completely 
masters. 

*  The  firat  jear'a  revenne  of  vaicant  benefices  was  termed 'anno^  or 
fifflt-fruita.  •  ' 
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Tbe  joTing  rival  of  FrBQcis  L,  he  who,  during  so  many 
years,  disputed  with  him  the  first  place  in  Christendom,  now 
began  to  come  forward  on  the  stage  of  the  world.  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  died  in  1516,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  daughter 
Joan  the  Simple,  and  naming  Cardinal  Ximenes  regent  of 
Castille,  who,  notwithstanding  his  great  age,  grasped  the  reins 
of  state  with  vigour,  and  bowed  the  people  and  the  rebellious 
nobles  beneath  his  iron  will  The  son  of  Joan  the  Simple, 
Charles  of  Austria^  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  associated 
with  her  on  the  throne  by  the  Cortes  of  the  kingdomu  This 
young  prince,  afterwards  so  well  known  as  Charles  Y.,  was, 
by  his  father,  Philip  the  Handsome,  heir  to  the  Low  Countries, 
and,  in  1516,  the  emperor  Maximilian  left  him  his  hereditary 
states.  Before  the  age  of  twenty,  Charles  found  himself 
master  of  Spain,  the  Low  Countries,  Austria^  the  kingdom  of 
Kaples,  and  the  Spanish  possessions  in  America:  he  was 
already  the  most  powerful  monarch  in  Europe.  Buled  at 
this  time  by  the  Seigneur  de  Chi^vres,  his  governor,  he  gave 
no  evidence  of  the  gi'eat  faculties  of  his  mind ;  but  very 
shortly  his  prudence,  his  ambition,  and  the  depth  and  perse- 
verance of  his  policy,  gave  his  name  as  much  splendour  as  he 
derived  &om  his  numerous  crowns.  The  kmg  of  France, 
from  the  geographical  situation,  and  the  compact  mass  and 
resources  of  his  states,  rather  than  from  their  extent,  was  his 
only  competitor  in  power  ;  and  he  often  became  so  with  more 
courage  than  prudence  or  good  fortuna  His  long  and  san- 
guinary rivalry  with  Charles  of  Austria  occupied  a  great  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  relations  between  these  two 
sovereigns,  however,  b^gan  by  an  offensive  and  defensive 
treaty  of  alliance,  signed  at  Noyon,  in  1516,  at  the  time 
Charles  inherited  the  crown  of  Spain.  This  prince  promised 
Francis  to  marry  his  daughter,  tiien  in  the  cradle ;  the  mar- 
riage was  to  be  accomph^ed  when  she  should  attain  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  Francis  gave  her  as  a  dowry  all  his  rights 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  produced  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  struggle  which  was  only  to  finish  with  their 
lives :  both  pretended  to  the  empire.  Francis  lavished  his 
gold  upon  the  electors ;  but  Germany,  then  threatened  by 
the  Turks,  stood  in  need  of  an  emperor  whose  states  might 
serve  as  a  barrier  against  Mussulman  invasions,  and  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  Frederick  the  Wise,  having  refused  the 
imperial  crown,  it  was  given  to  Charles,  fix>m  that  time  so 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  Charles  V.  Frauds  L,  wounded 
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to  the  heart  in  his  ambition,  forgot  the  treaty  of  Noyon, 
redemanded  Naples,  of  which  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  had 
deprived  Louis  XII.,  and  summoned  the  new  emperor  to  pay 
him  homage  for  the  county  of  Flanders,  whilst  Charles  Y. 
redemanded  Milan,  as  an  imperial  male  fief,  and  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy,  as  the  inheritance  of  his  grandmother  Mary, 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold.  Both  the  rivals  endeavoured 
to  strengthen  themselves  by  an  alliance  with  the  king  of 
England,  Henry  YIU.  The  interview  between  Francis  I. 
and  the  English  monarch  took  place  at  Guines^  near  Calaia 
The  excessive  magnificence  which  was  there  displayed  on 
both  sides,  caused  the  place  of  the  conference  to  be  c«Jled  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  After  three  weeks  of  rejoicings 
and  splendid  festivals,  the  two  kings  signed  an  alliance,  whidi 
became  illusory,  for  Charles  Y.,  having  himself  visited  Heniy 
YIU.,  had  seduced  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  minister  and 
&vourite  of  that  prince,  by  large  sums  of  money  and  hopes 
of  the  papacy.  Such  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  two  most 
powerfid  monarchs  of  Europe  to  win  Henry  to  their  cause, 
made  him  adopt  the  superb  device  of :  Qui  je  defencU  eH 
moitre  (He  whose  part  I  take  is  master). 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  motives  for  discord  and 
jealousy,  neither  of  the  two  rivals  appeared  eager  to  begin  the 
war :  Francis  was  engaged  with  his  pleasures,  and  Charles  with 
the  care  of  bringing  his  various  peoples  into  subjection.  Spain 
considered  him  as  a  foreigner,  and  rose  in  defence  of  its  poli- 
tical rights,  whilst  Germany,  indignant  at  the  shameless 
traffic  in  indulgences^  began  to  be  agitated  by  the  voice  of 
Luther.  This  reformer  had  recently  burnt  in  public  at  Wit- 
temberg,  in  1517,  the  bull  of  excommunication  published 
against  him  by  the  pope.  So  audacious  an  act  struck  Europe 
with  astonishment,  and  Charles  Y.  convoked  a  diet  at  Worms, 
in  order,  he  said,  to  repress  the  progress  of  new  opinio^s^ 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  Germany.  Luther  appeared  at 
this  diet,  with  a  safe-conduct  from  the  emperor,  and  under 
the  more  effective  protection  of  Frederick  tiie  Wise,  elector 
of  Saxony,  and  a  hundred  armed  knights.  He  defended  his 
doctrines  with  energy,  and,  among  them,  particularly  attacked 
auricular  conlession,  the  intercession  oi  saints,  the  dogma  oi 
purgatoiy,  that  of  transubstantiation,  the  celibacy  of  priests, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Church.  The  diet  permitted  him 
to  retire,  and  immediately  afterwards  outlawed  him.  The 
doctor  of  Saxony  caused  him  to  be  carried  o^  by  masked 
metif  to  tibe  tertreas  of  Wartfamqe^  where  he  semained  in  dose 
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ooneealment  nine  ixidnth%  his  place  of  residence  being  un- 
known to  either  his  £riends  or  his  eneime&  It  was  here  he 
b^lian  his  translation  of  i^  Bible,  and  composed  a  multitude 
of  writings  impressed  with  his  genius,  a  genius  at  once  logical^ 
impetuous,  aAd  irasoible,  but  perfectly  calculated,  even  bj 
its  triyiaUty,  to  guide  and  govecn  the  still  grosB  miftde  of 
his  age. 

Whilst  these  serious  interests  agitated  axkl  divided  Europe, 
Leo.  X.,  always  frivolous  and  inconsiderate,  induced  the 
French  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Naples,  by  promising  them 
his  asmstance  i  then  he  almost  immediately 'entered  into 
treaity  with  Chadles  Y.  At  length  hostilities  commenced :  a 
French  army,  commanded  by  L'£spare,  invaded  and  laid  waste 
Navarre;  and  the  captains  of  the  emperor,  Nassau  and 
Sickingeuy  violated  the  territory  of  France,  by  attacking 
Robert  de  la  Mark,  an  ally  of  that  kingdom.  War  broke 
out  in  the  north  and  in  the  south :  the  ImpeiiaUsts  took 
Mourzon  and  Toumai,  and  besieged  M^zi^res,  which  last  was 
saved  by  Anne  de  Montmorency  and  the  Chevalier  Bayard. 
The  Milanese  was  lost ;  the  brave  Lautrec  was  driven  out  of 
it  for  want  of  money.  Fe«r  hundred  thousand  crowns  were 
promised  him  by  Francis,  but  Louisa  of  Savoy  had  con- 
strained the  intendant-general  SemUangay  to  deliver  to  £er 
that  sum,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  king  hetr  eon. 
Henry  YIIL  then  joined  Charles  against  Francis,  aad  both 
declared  war  against  him,  whilst  Adrian  YL,  the  ancient 
preceptor  of  Churles  Y.,  ascended  the  pontifical  throne.  His 
predecessor  Leo  X.  had  bequeathed,  in  Italy,  his  name  to 
his  age;  he  was  great  by  his  magnificence  and  the  en- 
lightened, protection  he  afibrded  to  arta  and  letters :  no  sove- 
reign was  ever  surroimded  by  so  muiy  celebrated  artists^  or 
knew  better  how  to  animate  tilieir  genius ;  but  few  men  were 
less  fit  than  he  to  sustain  the  combat  with  Luther,  or  to  re- 
present a  successor  of  the  Apostles. 

Exhausted  by  his  prodigalitiefl  ratiier  than  by  his  first 
moB,  Francis  sold  judicial  offices^  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of 
the  pariiament,  and  created  the  fiinds  of  the  ffStd  de  ViHe^ 
at  twelve  per  cent.  Two  parties  then  divided  his  court ; 
one  was  that  of  Louisa  of  Savoy,  supported  by  the  chancellor 
Duprot  and  the  admiral  Bonnivet,  both  high  in  the  favour 
of  tiie  king ;  at  the  head  of  the  other  party  were  the  duchess 
de  Ch&teaubriand,  the  king^s  mistress ;  Leacuns,  brother  of  the 
dvchesB ;  Lautrec,  and  the  oonstable,  the  duke  de  Bourbon, 
the  richest  and  morf^pDirarfiil  noble  of  the. kingjdoan.  hvaam 


of  S9iVoj,  ioxty'BffVQSi  yeats  of  «^,  made  )>ropo«d8  to  th» 
dxkkB  to  marry  lier.  Boarbon.  rejected  iter  ofiers,  jdjuog  in- 
Biilt  "nritii  refoBaL  The  f uMous  piineeas  si^ore  to  be  revei^gBdy 
and  her  i«Bmite^iit  was  fatal  to  JB'iaitee.  She  instituted  an 
unjust  prooees  against  the  duke :  the  Parliament  did  not 
dare  to  decide ;  but  Francis,  excited  by  his  mother,  despoiled 
the  constable  of  his  wealth  He  inunediately  entered  inio 
oommunication  with  Henry  TIIL  and  Charles  Y.,  and 
iavited  them  to  divide  the  kingdom  between  them.  Being 
informed  of  these  negotiations,  the  king  attempted  to  get 
possession  of  his  person;  Bourbon  escaped  into  Germany, 
but  reappeared  soon  afiber  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  tht 

War  recommenced  with  advantage  for  France  upon  all 
tile  fnmtiers.  The  Germadus  attacked  CQiampagne  and 
Franche-Comt^  without  success ;  the  Spaniards  were  repulsed 
in  the  south,  whilst  La  Tremouille  BucoesslaUy  defended 
Pieardy  against  an  Eoglish  army. 

NotwiiJbiBtanding  all  the  perils  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
Francis  still  dreamt  of  the  conquest  oi  Italy,  and  sent  thither 
a  brilliant  army  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Bonnivet. 
This  soldier  was  not  a  skilful  captain,  and  every  st^  was 
marked  by.  either  an  error  or  a  reverse.  Francis  Colonna 
forced  him  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Milan,  and  to  tall  baak 
upon  the  Tesin.  The  Frendh  army  fdund  itaelf  in  a  few 
months  in  great  distreen,  short  g^  proviaions^  and  dednuited 
by  disease.  Bonsdvet  ordered  a  retreat,  and  fled  «way,  closely 
pursued  hy  the  imperial  troops :  Bayard  commanded  the 
rear-guard ;  a  shot  broke  the  lower  part  of  his  back,  and  he 
was  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  with  his  face  towards  the 
enemy.  Bewbon  hastened  to  him,  and  expresBed  deep  aaod 
sincere  oompAMon :  **  It  is  not  1,  but  you  who  ought  to 
be  pitied,'*  replied  Bayard,  ^'  you,  who  are  fighting  against 
your  king,  your  country,  and  your  oath."  Thus  perished 
the  knight  who  was  not  only  the  dearest  to  France,  but 
the  most  accomplished  among  all  whose  memory  history  has 
preserved. 

Bourlxm  and  the  marquis  of  Fescasra  invaded  Provence : 
a  great  nomber  of  cities  submitted ;  Marseilles  heroically 
sofitamed  a  long  aiege  ;  it  was  defejkded  by  Benso  de  Ceidi 
the  head  of  a  legion  of  Italian  patriots,  the  old  wrecks  of 
the  crashed  liberty  party  of  Florence  and  Pisa.  After  lorty 
days  of  useless  attacks,  the  imperialists  departed,  beijotg 
informed  oi  (he  aj^oaoh  of  Francis  I,  and  of  the  auecenM 
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of  Andrew  Doriay  the  celebrated  Genoese  admiral,  in  the 
service  of  that  monarch.  Francis  marched  into  Italy,  at  the 
head  of  a  third  arm j,  and  caused  the  siege  of  Pavia  to  be 
raised.  He  had  been  three  months  before  that  place,  when 
the  Imperialists  approached,  commanded  bj  Lannoy,  Piscara, 
and  Bourbon.  Francis  L  waited  for  them  in  his  lines,  and 
the  two  armies  remained  for  a  long  time  in  &ce  of  each 
other,  without  coming  to  action.  At  length,  on  the  25th  of 
February,  1525,  the  h«ttle  began,  and  was  lost  by  the  impru- 
dent raidmess  of  the  king.  His  artillery  made  great  ravages 
among  the  imperial  troops  ;  being  obliged  to  pass  within  its 
range,  they  opened  their  order,  and  endeavoured  to  gain,  in 
quick  time,  a  valley  in  which  they  would  be  sheltered  from 
his  murderous  fire.  Francis  misconceived  this  moyement : 
** They  fly  !"  exclaimed  he  ;  '^ charge!  charge!"  and  immedi- 
ately precipitated  himself,  at  the  head  of  his  knights,  be- 
tween his  own  cannon  and  the  enemy.  The  masked  artillery 
ceased  its  fire ;  the  enemy  halted,  rallied,  and  awaited  the 
king's  charge  firmly.  At  this  instant,  the  Swiss  of  the 
French  army  being  attacked  in  flank,  gave  way,  and  the 
duke  of  Alen^on  took  to  flight  with  the  rear-guard.  The 
entire  imperial  army  surrounded  the  king.  In  vain  Francis 
and  his  knights  performed  prodigies  of  valotir :  Bonnivet, 
La  Palisse,  Lescuns,  old  La  Tremouille,  and  Bussy  d'Amboise, 
were  killed  before  his  eyes  ;  thrown  firom  his  horse,  coyered 
with  blood,  and  wounded  twice,  he  was  recognised  by 
Pomperan,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon, 
and  summoned  to  surrender.  Ffancis  refused  to  yield  to  a 
renegade,  and  desiring  the  viceroy  Lannoy  to  be  called,  he 
gave  up  his  sword  to  him.  It  was  after  the  termination  of 
this  bloody  battle  of  Pavia,  that  the  king  wrote  to  his 
mother  a  letter  containing  the  following  since  celebrated 
sentence :  "  Madame,  all  is  lost  save  honour.**  Young 
Heniy  II.  d'Albret,  king  of  Navarre,  was  nmde  prisoner 
with  the  king  of  France.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  citadel 
of  Pavia,  from  which  he  succeeded  in  escaping.  Francis  I. 
was  guarded  most  watchfully  in  that  of  Pezzighettone,  and 
thence  transferred  to  Madrid,  by  the  order  of  Charles  Y. 

The  interests  of  the  kingdom  were  then  confounded  with 
the  person  of  the  kings.  France  had  not  learnt,  either  by 
the  misfortunes  of  John,  or  the  madness  of  Charles  YI.,  of 
what  importance  it  is  that  a  monarchy  should  be  secure  fix>m 
the  calamities  that  may  fall  upon  a  monarch.  The  state 
seemed  to  run  wild  when  the  king  was  mad ;  it  appeared  to 
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be  in  the  hands  of  the  enemj  when  the  king  became  a 
captive.  '  Francis  had,  it  is  true,  before  his  departure,  placed 
the  regency  of  his  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  his  mother, 
Ixmisa  of  Savoy,  so  that  a  legitimate  authority  was  recog- 
nised in  France,  notwithstanding  his  captivity ;  but  sove- 
reignty remained  entirely  in  his  person  ;  he,  himself  alone, 
was  able  to  accept  or  reject  the  conditions  imposed  upon  his 
deliverance ;  in  short,  he  alone  represented  the  will  of 
France,  when  danger,  fear,  or  weariness  no  longer  left  him 
the  free  use  of  his  own  will.  The  omperor  saw  in  the 
captivity  of  Francis  the  humiliation  and  ruin  of  France, 
and  resolved  to  profit  by  his  victory  to  the  utmost.  Francis 
fell  sick  in  prison  ;  Charles,  who  had  till  that  time  refused 
to  see  him,  visited  him,  and  consoled  him  with  kind  and 
affectionate  words ;  but  soon  after,  when  the  king  recovered, 
he  placed  conditions  on  his  liberation,  £iital  and  dishonourable 
to  France.  Overwhelmed  with  grief,  the  king  thought  of 
abdicating,  but  had  not  the  resolution  to  persist  in  so  noble 
a  design  :  he  protested  against  the  treaty  which  was  imposed 
upon  him,  and  signed  it,  secretly  resolved  not  to  observe  it. 
By  this  treaty  of  Madrid,  he  gave  up  all  his  rights  in  Italy, 
and  renounced  the  sovereignty  of  the  counties  of  Flanders 
and  Artois ;  he  abandoned  to  the  emperor  the  duchy  (^' 
Burgundy,  the  county  of  CharollaiB,  and  several  other  lord- 
ships ;  engaged  to  marry  Eleonora^  queen-dowager  of  Por- 
tQgdlf  sister  of  the  emperor ;  pardoned  the  duke  of  Bourbon 
and  restored  his  property  to  him;  lastly,  he  contracted  a 
league  o£fenave  and  defensive  with  the  emperor,  promising 
to  accompany  him  in  person,  when  he  should  go  on  a  crusade 
against  the  Turks  or  against  heretics.  Chai*les  Y.,  on  his 
part,  gave  up  the  cities  of  the  Sonune,  which  had  belonged 
to  Charles  the  Bold 

After  the  signature  of  this  treaty,  the  king  was  exchanged 
at  the  frontier  for  his  two  sons,  and  the  same  day  reached 
Bayonne,  where  he  found  his  mother  and  all  his  court.  He 
believed,  on  escaping  from  his  enemy,  to  be  equally  liberated 
from  the  obligations  he  had  just  contracted  with  them,  and 
xeplied  to  the  envoys  of  the  emperor,  that  he  could  not 
ratify  the  treaty  of  Madrid  without  the  consent  of  the 
States  of  the  kingdom  and  the  duchy  of  Burgundy. 
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CHAPTER   IL 

Continnation  and  end  of  the  reign  of  Francis  I.     1526 — 1550. 

Frakcis  I.  alleged  the  rights  and  wishes  of  the  kingdom 
to  dispense  with  his  holding  his  engagements  :  he  had  how- 
ever no  intention  to  consult  France ;  he  would  have  fancied 
he  placed  himself  under .  the  tutelage  of  the  States  if  he 
convoked  them.  Wishing  to  oppose  to  the  emperor  a  will 
that  might  appear  nation^,  he  assembled  the  princes,  the 
nobles,  and  the  bishops,  who  then  formed  part  of  hb  court  ai 
Cognac,  and  this  assembly  released  him  from  his  word  The 
king  likewise  convoked  the  nobles  of  Burgundy,  and  some 
deputies  to  the  States  of  that  province,  who  declared  they 
would  not  be  separated  from  Franoe^  Informed  of  these 
declarations  by  Lannoy,  Charles  replied  :  "  Let  not  Francis  L 
throw  his  want  of  good  faith  upon  his  subjects ;  to  keep  has 
word,  it  woidd  be  sufficimit  for  him  to  die  in  Spain ;  let  him 
do  so." 

Terrified  at  the  colossal  power  of  the  emperor,  the  Tene- 
tians,  and  Frascis  Sforza^  duke  of  Milan,  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Francis  I. ;  their  league  assumed  the  name  of  the  Hohfi 
amd  after  some  hostilities,  a  fearlul  event  threw  the  wiK^e  of 
Italy  into  consternation.  Aji  imperial  army,  composed  of 
Spaniards  and  Germans,  in  1527,  \kA  siege  to  Borne  ;  it  was 
oommanded  by  Bourbon  and  the  adventurer  George  Fronds* 
berg,  who  wore  round  his  neck  a  gold  chain,  which  was  dea*- 
tined,  he  said,  to  strangle  the  pope.  Bourbon  waa  killed 
while  placing  a  ladder  at  the  foot  of  the  ramparts :  Bome 
was  taken,  and  the  Imperialists  avenged  their  general  by  the 
sack  of  the  city  and  a  frightful  massacre :  e^gfht  thousaad 
Bomans  perished  on  the  first  day,  and  the  pope  had  a  long 
siege  to  sustain  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

Henry  YIIL  and  Frondfi  L  resolved  to  deliver  the 
pontiff  and  Italy.  Francis  was  to  fumidi  troops,  and  Henry 
a  subsidy  :  this  smn  was  far  from  being  sitfficieni.  The 
king,  in  a  bed  of  justice,  convoked  an  aasembly  of  the  nataUes 
t0  the  Parliament ;  he  explained  his  conduct  to  them,  and 
demanded  of  them  money  and  their  approbation.  £b 
obtained  both,  and  levied  a  fresh  army,  which  he  confided  to 
Lautrec.  The  two  kings  declared  war  against  the  emperor, 
who  loaded  Francis  I.  with  reproaches,  and  received  a  chal- 
lenge in  reply.     Lautrec  entered  Lombardy,  began  the  war 
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with  sacoess,  and  penetrated  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples ; 
there  he  was  left  without  money :  an  epidemic  thinned  his 
army,  already  exhausted  by  fatigues  and  privations — ^he  him- 
self fell  ill  and  died.  Another  French  army,  commanded  by 
Saint-Pol,  shared  the  same  fate  :  scarcely  entered  into  tho 
Milanese,  it  was  defeated  and  dispersed  at  Landriano ;  Saint- 
Pol  was  made  prisoner.  About  the  same  period.  France  lost 
the  assistance  of  the  celebrated  Genoese  admimi  Andrew 
Doria,  the  best  sailor  of  his  age.  Displeased  at  the  impru- 
dent disdain  of  Francis  I.,  he  quitted  his  service  for  that  of 
Charles  V.,  and  replaced  Genoa,  hia  countiy,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  emperor. 

Europe  at  this  period  was  in  dread  of  a  new  Mussulman  in- 
vasion. Bhodes,  considered  as  the  bulwark  of  Christendom, 
had  sustained,  in  1523,  a  memorable  siege  against  two  hundred 
thousand  Turks,  commanded  by  Soliman  the  Magnificent : 
the  heroi©  valour  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes  and  their  grand- 
master De  rile- Adam  had  proved  i)owerless  against  numbers : 
after  six  months'  siege,  Bhodes  succumbed,  and  the  Turks 
advanced  into  Euix>pe.  Charles  V.,  pressed  by  them,  and 
menaced  by  the  reformers,  who  now  took  the  name  of  Pro- 
tettcmts,  on  account  of  their  protestations  against  Rome, 
modified  his  pretensions  with  regard  to  France.  The  miseiy 
of  the  peoples  was  Mghtfiil,  and  the  resources  of  the  two  rival 
sovereigns  seemed  exhausted  Fresh  negotiations  were 
opened  afc  Oambray,  by  conferences  between  Louisa  ot  Savoy, 
in  the  name  of  her  son,  and  Marguerite  of  Austria,  gover- 
ness of  the  Low  Countries,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  her 
nephew ;  a  treaty  was  concluded,  less  onerous,  but  more 
di^raceftd  in  some  respects  than  that  of  Madrid,  the  greater 
part  of  the  clauses  of  which  were  maintained.  The  king 
undertook  to  pay  two  million  gold  crowns,  and  abandon  all 
his  allies  to  the  resentment  of  the  emperor ;  at  this  price  his 
two  sons  were  liberated,  and  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  con- 
tinned  a  part  of  the  kingdom.  This  peace,  which  discredited 
FhuQce  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  was  signed  in  1529,  and  was 
named  la  Fmx  desDomies  (the  Ladiee^  Peace). 
•  Louisa  of  Savoy  and  the  chancellor  Duprat  continued  to 
direct  the  interior  government  of  the  state  and  to  plunder 
its  finances.  Duprat,  who  had  entered  into  orders,  became 
archbishop  of  Sens  and  a  cardinal ;  he  imprudently  took 
possession  of  the  richest  benefices,  and  excited  general 
Indignation :  even  Pariiament  ventured  to  raise  its  voice 
against  him.     The  king  immediately  eumlnoned  this  body  to 
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a  bed  of  jusiioe,  and  forbade  them  with  menaces  to  interfere 
with  the  acts  of  the  chancellor  or  the  distribution  of  the 
benefices.  At  the  request  of  Duprat,  he  pitilessly  perse- 
cuted the  financiers,  and  dragged  Poncher,  the  treasurer- 
general,  and  Semblangay,  the  ancient  superintendent  of  the 
finances^  before  a  commission.  The  son  of  Poncher,  vho 
was  bishop  of  Paris,  had,  in  his  ministry,  drawn  upon  him- 
self the  hatred  of  Duprat ;  Semblan9ay  had  excited  that  of 
Louisa  of  Savoy,  by  revealing  the  subtraction  made  by  her 
of  th«y  four  hundred  thoitsand  crowns  destined  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  war  of  Italy.  The  judges,  chosen  from 
among  the  enemies  of  the  accused,  pronounced  sentence  of 
death.  The  two  old  men  were  hung,  in  1527,  from  the 
gibbet  of  Montfaucon,  and  their  property  was  confiscated. 

Duprat,  whose  administration  was  so  disgraceful,  pro- 
moted, however,  one  measure  of  great  utility.  Francis  I. 
till  that  time  had  only  governed  Brittany  as  duke  of  that 
province ;  Duprat  advised  him  to  unite  the  duchy  in  an 
indissoluble  manner  with  the  kingdom,  and  he  induced  the 
States  of  Brittany  themselves  to  request  this  union,  which 
alone  would  be  capable  of  preventing  the  breaking  out  of 
dvil  wars,  on  the  death  of  the  king.  It  was  irrevocably 
voted  by  the  States  assembled  at  Yannes  in  1532.  The 
king  swore  to  respect  the  nghts  of  Brittany,  and  to  levy  no 
subsidy  without  the  consent  of  the  provincial  States. 

Louisa  of  Savoy  died  the  year  preceding  this  event :  her 
coffers  were  foimd  to  contain  the  prodigious  sum  of  1,500,000 
gold  crowns,  the  fruit  of  her  exactions  and  sordid  saving. 
Francis  I.  made  a  noble  use  of  part  of  this  sum.  His 
Italian  expedition,  his  taste  for  gallantry  and  magnificence, 
with  a  certain  elevation  of  character,  had  awakened  in  him 
a  love  of  the  arts.  He  invited  a  great  number  of  men  of 
letters  and  celebrated  artists  to  France  :  some,  like  the  cele- 
bleated  Lascaris,  were  fugitives  from  Constantinople  ;  others, 
like  the  poet  Alamanni  and  the  historian  Michael  Bruto^ 
were  illustrious  prescripts  from  the  republics  of  Italy.  In 
the  first  rank  of  the  celebrated  Italians  attracted  into  France 
by  the  king,  were  Leonardo  da  Yinci,  who  died  in  his  arms^ 
and  Primatic,  a  painter  of  Bologna.  Anxious  to  encourage 
the  sciences  and  aits  in  his  kingdom,  Francis  founded  the 
College  of  France,  of  ^diich,  however,  he  only  named  the 
professors,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  vainly  wished  to  place 
the  famous  Hollander  Erasmus,  the  most  brilliant  wit  and 
learned  man  of  his  age.      The  king  was  unable  to  seduce 
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bim  by  his  offers ;  but  he  succeeded  in  attaching  to  his  {ler- 
son  William  Cop,  the  restorer  of  medicine,  and  the  learned 
Budd^  the  friend  of  Erasmus,  and  first  founder  of  philological 
studies  in  France.  These  studies,  which  soon  acquired  in- 
credible activity,  favoured,  without  the  king's  dreaming  of 
such  a  result,  the  progress  of  the  Reformation. 

The  new  opinions,  now  spread  through  all  Europe,  were 
well  received  by  most  of  the  princes  and  states  of  Germany. 
Many  of  these  princes  believed  that  by  adopting  them  they 
were  authorized  to  seize  upon  the  weiJth  of  the  Church  for 
their  own  advantage,  and  were  even  suspected  of  having 
embraced  them  more  on  account  of  the  embarrassment  of 
their  finances  than  from  any  hatred  for  the  abuses  of  the 
court  of  Rome.  Already  Frederick  I.  had  granted  liberty 
of  conscience  to  Denmark,  whilst  Gustavus  Yasa  adhered, 
with  the  Church  of  Sweden,  to  the  confession  of  faith  drawn 
up  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg  by  Melancthon,  a  disciple  of 
Luther,  but  the  most  mild  of  the  reformers  :  the  German 
princes,  partisans  of  the  Reformation,  united  together  against 
the  emperor,  in  1531,  by  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Smalcald, 
and  Henry  YIII.,  to  whom  the  court  of  Rome  did  not  dare 
to  grant  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  Catherine  of  Arragon,  aunt 
of  the  emperor,  repudiated  that  princess  in  order  to  espouse 
Anne  Bulleyn,  combating  at  the  same  time  both  Luther  and 
^Rome  by  executions,  and  causing  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
head  of  the  Church  by  his  servile  parliaments  The  populace 
of  a  great  number  of  countries  became  agitated,  renewing 
the  war  of  the  Jcicqtierie  and  the  pretensions  of  the  Level- 
lers ;  a  crowd  of  visionaries  took  up  arms ;  the  rallying^ 
word  was  the  necessity  for  a  second  baptism,  the  real  aim,  a 
terrible  war  against  property,  which,  they  said,  constituted  a 
perpetual  spoliation  with  regard  to  the  poor,  and  against 
science,  which  they  accused  of  destroying  the  natural  equality 
of  mankind.  According  to  them,  books,  pictures,  and  statues 
were  the  inventions  of  the  devil ;  they  ran  from  church  to 
church,  breaking  the  images  and  overthrowing  the  altars. 
The  peasants  of  Swabia  and  Thuriingia  broke  into  insurrec- 
tion :  the  latter,  under  the  name  of  Anabaptists,  followed  the 
&natic  Muntzer,  and  afterwards  John  of  Leyden  :  they 
attempted  to  form  a  union  with  their  brothers  of  Franconia, 
Alsace,  Lorraine,  and  the  Tyrol :  they  everywhere  deposed 
the  magistrates,  and  seized  the  property  of  the  noble  and 
wealthy,  upon  whom  they  inflicted  Mghtful  treatment.  By 
their  excesses  they  did  immense  injury  to  the  true  reformers^ 
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who  united  with  the  Oaiholios  to  combat  them  and  exteimi«- 
nate  them  as  wild  beasts. 

Such  was  the  religious  state  of  Europe  at  the  moment 
that  Erancis  L  thought  proper  to  commence  violent  perse^ 
cutions  against  Lutherans  and  Protestants.  For  a  length  of 
time  his  court  and  feonily  had  been  divided  in  opinions.  His 
sister.  Marguerite  of  Yalois,  and  Anne  de  Pisseleu,  duchess 
d'Etampes,  his  mistress,  protected  the  new  belief;  Louisa  of 
Savoj  had  condemned  it,  inflicting  atrocious  rigours  upon  its 
disciples.  Francis  I.  was,  it  is  said,  at  flret  undecided  ;  but 
his  eyes  were  constantly  turned  towards  Italy,  the  conquest 
of  which  might  be  so  much  facilitated  by  the  pope :  this 
motive,  joined  to  his  antipathy  for  every  kind  of  indepen- 
dence, directed  his  conduct.  He  closely  united  his  cause 
with  that  of  Rome,  by  making  his  iiecond  son,  Henry,  marry 
Catherine  de  Medici,  niece  of  Pope  Clement  YIL  He  did 
not,  however,  obtain  the  advantages  he  expected  from  this 
union  :  this  pontiff  survived  the  marriage  but  a  short  time, 
and  had  for  a  successor  Alexander  Famese,  who  was  pope/ 
under  the  name  of  Paul  III.*  Francis  I.  persevered,  nevOT- 
theless,  in  the  rigorous  measures  he  had  marked  out  for 
himself,  and  proved  himself  in  France  the  most  barbaroufi 
persecutor  of  the  Protestant&  John  Morin,  criminal-lieu- 
tenant, seized  a  great  number  of  them  in  the  year  1635 ; 
and  the  king,  who  found  a  viol^it  diatribe  against  the  mass 
stuck  upon  his  door,  resolved  to  appease  Heaven  by  taking 
vengeance  upon  this  crime.  A  processicm  one  morning 
issued  from  the  churdi  of  St.  Glermain,  preceded  by  the  holy 
relics  preserved  in  Paris  j  after  them  came  a  great  number  ci 
cardinals,  bishops,  and  abbots,  and  behind  them  John  de 
Bellay,  bishop  of  Paris,  bearing  the  holy  sacrament ;  then 
the  lang,  bareheaded,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand ;  after  him 
walked  the  queen,  the  princes,  two  hundred  gentlemen,  the 
Parliament  and  all  the  ministers  of  justice  :  the  ambassadors 
likewise  were  present.  This  procession  perambulated  all  the 
quarters  of  the  city.  In  each  o^  the  six  principal  places  a 
repoBoir  was  erected  inr  the  holy  sacrament,  and  close  to  it 
a  scaffold  and  a  funeral  pile.     At  these  six  points  peridied, 

*  This  pope  promulgated,  daring  the  reign  of  Frances  I.,  the  bnll 
wbioh  instituted  the  order  of  Jesuits,  of  whidi  Ignatius  Loyola  was  the 
founder.  The  object  of  this  order  was  to  oomhat  the  progress  of  heresy, 
to  convert  the  whole  world  to  the  Komish  faith,  and  subject  it  to  the 
pope,  whose  infallibility  in  all  which  concerned  £fiith,  the  Jesuits  ac- 
knowledged. The  sovereign  pontiff  names  the  ^enenU  of  the  order, 
and  aU  &%  membera  take  an  oath  of  implicit  obedience  to  the  generaL 
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burnt  alire,  six  imforimnate  wretches,  amidat  the  maledio- 
tions  of  the  people.  The  king  ordered  that  they  should  be 
bocmd  to  an  eleyated  machine,  called  an  estrapade,  which  bj 
lowering  the  condemned  upon  the  pile  and  then  raising  them 
again,  prolonged  their  torments.  At  each  station,  the  king 
gave  his  torch  to  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  joined  his  hands 
and  remained  humbly  prostrated,  imploring  the  Divine  mercy 
for  his  people,  and  waiting  till  every  victim  had  perished  in 
tortnres.  The  ceremony  was  terminated  by  a  grand  mass 
and  a  banquet^  at  which  the  king  declared  that  if  his  own 
children  should  become  heretics,  be  would  immolate  them. 
This  horrible  procession,  ordered  by  the  king  out  of  hatred 
for  the  spirit  of  independence,  took  place  on  the  2 let  of 
Januaiy  :  it  was  followed  by  an  edict  which  proscribed  all 
reformers,  confiscated  their  property  to  the  profit  of  their 
denunciators,  and  forbade  the  printing  of  any  of  their  book^ 
y^  imder  pain  of  death. 
y  /  )^^  Notwithstanding  all  this  ardent  zeal  for  the  Catholio  faith, 
Francis  kept  up  active  relations  with  the  Lutherans  of  Gei>- 
many  and  the  Protestant  princes  of  the  League  of  Smalcald. 
These  were  exceedingly  indignant  at  his  cruel  severities,  and 
wished  to  break  with  him,  but  he  calmed  them  by  giving 
them  to  understand  that  the  persons  he  had  exterminated 
were  like  the  fanatical  sectaries  of  Muntzer  and  John  of 
LeydeoL  Calvin,  the  apostle  of  the  Beformation  in  France, 
began  to  appear ;  he  avenged  his  outraged  brethren,  by 
estabKshing  in  his  work  of  The  GhriUMm  InttihOion,  dedi- 
cated to  the  king,  that  if  the  French  reformers  paissed  the 
bounds  laid  down  by  Luther,  they  at  least  set  out  from  the 
same  principles,  and  that  their  doctrines  were  consistent  with 
pabHc  Older  and  the  purest  morality.  The  king  began  to 
pwceivB  the  necessity  for  relaxing  his  persecutions,  and 
issued,  the  same  year,  an  edict  of  toleration,  attributed  in 
part  to  the  influence  of  Antoine  du  Bourg,  the  suceeaaor  of 
Duprat  in  the  post  of  chancellor. 

Charles  V.  constantly  persevered  in  his  endeavours  to  stifle 
Protestantiam,  and  he  might,  perhaps,  have  annihilated  it  in 
his  states,  if  other  enemies  had  not  suspended  his  attacks^ 
and  diverted  the  efforts  of  his  arms.  The  Mussulman  invft- 
fton  made  rapid  progress.  An  innumerable  Turkish  army, 
conducted  across  Hungary  up  to  the  walls  of  Vienna^  had 
been  repulsed  in  1529 ;  but  the  slave-trade  of  the  iMU9^ 
ooriied  on  by  ^e  corsairs  of  Barbary,  a  scourge  till  that 
time  unknown,  desolated  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
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Two  brothers,  of  the  name  of  Barbarossa,  &inoiis  oorsaiis, 
had  obtained  possession  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  and  covered 
the  sea  with  their  vessels^  plundering  the  coasts  of  Spain, 
France,  and  Italy,  and  carrying  off  every  year  a  multitude  of 
Christians  into  slavery :  one  of  them,  first  admiral  of  Soli- 
man,  alarmed  all  Europe.  Charles  Y.  armed  a  formidable 
fleet  against  him,  commanded  by  AndrejUF-^oria ;  he  con- 
quered Barbarossa,  took  Tunis,  ^a  delivered  twenty 
thousand  Christians.  On  his  return,  he  was  desirous  of 
peace  with  France,  Negotiations  were  opened,  in  the  midst 
of  which  Francis  I.  declared  war,  without  the  shadow  of  a 
motive,  against  GiarlesIIL,  duke  of  Savoy,  brother-in-law 
of  Charles  Y.,  and  gave  orders  to  his  admiral,  Chabot,  to 
invade  JBiedB^ont.  The  French  entered  Turin  the  following 
year.  The  emperor,  extremely  enraged,  marched  to  meet 
them  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  Chabot  was  sus- 
pected, though  without  any  proo^  of  betraying  France  in 
Piedmont ;  a  great  number  of  places  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Imperialists,  and  Charles  Y.  entered  Provence,  where 
Anne  de  Montmorency  commanded.  This  general  ordered 
the  coimtry  to  be  laid  waste  by  his  soldiers,  pulling  up  the 
vines  and  burning  aU  the  harvest :  Charles  Y.  found  nothing 
but  a  desert,  and  retreated  from  want  of  provisions  :  Turin 
and  a  great  part  of  Piedmont  remained  in  the  power  of 
France. 

The  dauphin  Francis  died,  and  although  his  death  ap- 
peared natural,  Montecuculli,  his  cupbearer,  was  accused  of 
having  poisoned  him ;  he  confessed  the  crime  in  the  midst 
of  frightful  tortureS)  named  the  emperor  as  his  accomplice, 
and  was  quartered.  Francis  I.  then  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Turks,  and  invited  Soliman  into  Italy.  Barbarossa  had 
landed  the  vanguard  of  the  Mussulmans  at  Turin,  and 
Francis  I.  was  advancing  to  his  assistance  with  fifty  thousand 
men,  when  Pope  Paul  IIL  succeeded  in  persuading  the  rival 
monarchs  to  sign  a  truce  of  ten  years.  They  consented  to 
meet  at  Aigues-Mortes,  and  these  two  sovereigns,  who  had 
inundated  Furope  with  the  blood  shed  in  their  quarrels,  and 
one  of  whom  accused  the  other  of  having  poisoned  his  son, 
presented  the  strange  spectacle  of  a  perfectly  amicable  con- 
ference, accosting  each  other  with  open  arms,  and  lavishing^ 
reciprocally,  evidences  of  esteem  and  afiection. 

A  revolt  of  the  Gantois  soon  called  Charles  Y.  into 
Flanders  :  he  was  then  in  Spain,  and  his  shortest  road  was 
through  France  :  he  demanded  liberty  of  passage  across  that 
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kingdom,  and  obtained  it,  aft^r  having  promised  the  constable 
de  Montmorency  to  bestow  the  investiture  of  Milan  upon  the 
second  son  of  the  king.  His  sojourn  in  France  was  a  season 
of  expensive  festivity,  and  cost  the  treasury  four  millions ; 
nevertheless^  though  surrounded  by  pleasures,  the  emperor 
was  not  without  inquietude.  Ejngs,  authorized  by  the 
usages  of  still  barbarous  times,  rarely  sacrificed  their  interests 
to  their  word :  the  duchess  d'Etampes  and  all  his  court 
blamed  the  scruples  of  the  king  :  his  fool  Triboulet  having 
said  one  day  that,  on  learning  the  arrival  of  Charles  in 
Provence,  he  had  set  his  name  down  in  his  tablets  in  the  list 
of  fools :  '*  If  I  should  allow  him  to  pass/'  replied  the  king, 
what  would  you  do  ?" — "  I  would  effiu^e  his  name,"  replied 
Triboulet,  "and  put  yours  in  its  place.'**  Francis,  however, 
respected  the  rights  of  hospitality  ;  and  yet  Charles  did  not 
bestow  the  investiturt  of  Milan  on  his  son.  The  angry  king 
exiled  the  constable,  to  punish  him  for  having  trusted  to  the 
word  of  the  emperor  without  requiring  his  signature,  and 
avenged  himself  by  making  his  alliance  with  the  Turks  still 
closer.  Two  of  his  envoys  to  Constantinople  were  killed  by 
order  of  Du  Grast,  the  emperor's  lieutenant  in  Piedmont,  and 
that  prince  refused  the  king  any  satisfaction  for  this  crime. 
He  was  then  arming  a  vast  expedition  which  he  destined  for 
the  conquest  of  Algiers ;  but  a  frightful  tempest  swallowed  up 
a  great  part  of  his  vessels,  and  the  enterprise  ^sdled. 

The  hatred  of  the  two  monarchs  was  carried  to  its  height 
by  the  last  relations  they  had  had  together  :  they  mutually 
outraged  each  other  by  insulting  libels,  and  submitted  their 
differences  to  the  pope.  Paul  IIL  refusing  to  pronounce 
between  them,  they  again  had  recourse  t<o  arms.  The  king 
invaded  the  Luxembourg,  and,  in  concert  with  the  Turks, 
one  of  his  armies  besieged  Nice,  the  last  asylum  of  the  dukes 
of  Savoy,  by  land,  whilst  Barbarossa  attacked  it  by  sea :  the 
city  was  taken,  the  castle  alone  resisted,  and  the  siege  of  it 
was  raised.  Barbarossa  consoled  himself  for  this  check  by 
ravaging  the  coasts  of  Italy,  where  he  made  ten  thousand 
captives.  The  horror  he  inspired  recoiled  upon  Francis  L, 
his  ally,  whose  name  became  odious  to  both  Italy  and 
Germany.     He  was  declared  the  enemy  of  the  empire,  and 

*  The  name  of  /on  du  rot,  or  king^s  jester,  was  gt^en  to  a  buffoon, 
most  frequently  disgpraoed  by  nature,  charged  with  the  office  of  amaung 
the  monarch  by  his  sallies.  He  carried  in  his  hand  and  wore  upon  his 
head  the  attributes  of  folly,  tmd,  by  &vour  of  his  title  and  his  costume, 
was  permitted  to  spmk  truths  to  kings,  which  the  most  respected  and 
the  most  wise  would  not  have  dared  to  utter. 
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the  Diet  kriedan  army  of  tweatj-fovr  ihooMoid  men,  to  act 
against  him,  at  the  head  of  which  Charles  Y.  peoetawted  iz^ 
Champagne,  whilst  Henry  YIIL,  now  reconcilad  with  the 
emperor,  sent  ten  thousand  £nglid[i  to  attack  Picardy.  The 
battle  of  Cerisoles,  completely  gained,  the  same  year,  in 
Piedmont,  by  Francis  de  Bourbon,  duke  d*£Dgfaien,  over  Du 
Gast,  the  imperial  general,  did  not  preT«DLt  ^lis  double  and 
formidable  invasion.  Charles  Y.  advanced  as  far  as  ICeaox  ; 
but  discord  prevailed  in  his  army ;  he  wanted  provisions, 
and  might  be  easily  surrounded  ;  he  then  again  promised  the 
Milanese  to  the  duke  of  Orleans^  the  king's  second  son. 
This  promise  irritated  the  dauphin  Henry,  who  feared  to  see 
his  brother  become  the  founder  of  a  house  as  dangerous 
lor  France  as  that  of  Burgundy  had  been  :  he  was  dearous 
that  the  emperor's  oSkr  should  be  rejected,  and  his  retreat 
cut  o£  It  is  said  that  a  rivalry  between  two  women  saved 
Charles' Y.  The  duchess  ^Tfitampes  was  the  mortal  enemy 
of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  the  mistress  of  the  dauphin,  and  was 
aoacsious,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  king,  to  find  a 
powerfiil  protector  in  the  second  son :  it  is  asserted  that  she 
oombated  the  advice  of  the  prince,  and  Charles  was  allowed 
to  retreat  in  safety  by  the  way  he  came. 

The  war  was  almost  immediately  terminated  by  the  treaty 
of  Crespy,  in  Yalois.  The  emperor  agreed  to  give  the  duke 
of  Orleans  his  daughter,  with  the  Low  Countries  and 
Francihe-Comt^  or  one  of  his  nieces  with  the  Milanese  : 
Francis  restored  most  of  the  places  he  held  in  Piedmont  to 
the  duke  of  Savoy  :  he  rraounced  all  \dterior  pretensions  to 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  duchy  of  Milan,  as  well  as 
the  suzerainty  of  Flanders  and  Artois  :  Charles,  on  his  mde, 
renounced  the  duchy  of  Burgundy.  This  treaty  put  an  end 
to  the  rivalries  of  the  two  sovereigns,  which  had  deluged 
Europe  with  blood  during  twenty-five  years.  The  death  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans  saved  the  emperor  the  pain  of  parting 
with  either  the  Milanese  or  the  Low  Countries ;  he  refused 
all  indemnification  to  the  king,  but  the  peace  was  not 
broken. 

Francis  I.  took  advantage  of  this  repose  to  redouble  his 
rigour  wiili  regard  to  the  Proteata&ts.  A  population  of 
several  thousands  of  Yaudois  inhabited  the  ooxifines  of  Pro- 
vence and  the  oomtat  of  YenaLsdn,  and  lor  some  time  had 
entered  into  eommunion  with  the  Caivinists.  The  king 
permitted  John  Mesnier,  baron  of  Oppido^  first  president  of 
the  Parliament  of  Aiz^  to  execute  a  sentence  pronounced 
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against  ilMm.  twonty^five  j«ars  before  bj  this  parliament. 
John  of  Oppido  himaelf  supermtexlded  thia  frightful  execu- 
tion. Twenty-two  towns  or  villages  were  eaoked  and  burnt ; 
the  inhabitants,  surprised  during  the  night,  were  pursued 
amoi^  the  rooks,  by  the  light  of  the  fires  which  were  con- 
iuining  their  houses ;  the  men  perished,  and  the  women 
were  subjected  to  horrid  violences.  At  Cabridres,  the  prin* 
eipal  city  of  the  canton,  seven  hundred  men  were  slaughtered 
in  cold  blood,  and  all  the  women  were  bumt :  in  short,  in 
aooordanee  with  the  sentence,  the  houses  were  razed,  the 
woods  cut  down,  the  trees  of  the  gardens  pulled  up,  and  in 
a  short  time,  ti&is  once  fertile  and  well-peopled  country 
became  an  uncultivated  desert  This  terxibld  massacre  was 
one  of  the  pdncipal  causes  of  the  religious  wars  which  so 
long  desolated  Franca 

'^'  Charles  Y.  oppressed  the  Loiherans  in  Oermany,  and 
maintained  the  Oatholic  faith  in  Spain  by  means  of  the 
Inquisition,  whilst  Henry  YIII.  persecuted  equally  the  see- 
taries  of  Borne  and  those  of  Luther.  The  war  still  c(»itinued 
between  him  and  Francis  I.  The  English  took  Boulogne, 
and  the  French  fleet  ravaged  the  coasts  of  England,  after 
taking  possession  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Hostilities  were, 
however,  at  length  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Guines, 
which  the  two  kings  signed  on  the  yexge  of  the  tomb. 
Boulogne  was  to  be  resUnred  for  the  sum  of  two  million  gold 
crownsL  Francis  bad  for  a  long  time  suffered  ftom  the  con- 
sequences of  a  shameful  disease  brought  from  America  into 
Eixrope  by  the  Spaniards,  and  which  led  him  to  the  grave. 
When  he  felt  the  approach  of  death,  according  to  the  custom 
of  kings,  he  addressed  some  very  wise  coansels  to  his  suc- 
cessor. He  sent  for  his  only  surviving  son  Henry,  then 
entering  into  his  twenty-ninth  year,  to  his  bedside.  He 
lecommeDded  him  to  free  his  people  from  the  tributes  w]4ch 
he  had  been  forced  to  lay  upon  them,  and  to  take  advantage 
of  the  good  state  in  whidi  he  left  the  finances  He  owed, 
be  said,  tins  fortunate  circumstance  to  the  wisdom  of  his 
ministers,  particularly  the  admiral  d'Annebaut  and  the  car- 
dinal de  Toumon,  whose  couns^  he  advised  Henry  always 
to  follow,  whilst  he  warned  him  against  thepemicioas  policy 
of  the  constable  de  Montmorency  and  the  ambition  of  the 
Ckuses,  advisisig  him  to  exclude  them  carefrilly  from  power. 
Henry  wept  by  tiie  bed  of  his  father,  but  he  avoided  giving 
any  promise.  Henry  YIII.  and  Francis  I.  died  in  the  same 
year :  the  latter  had  reigned  thirty-three  years. 
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The  chivalric  bravery  of  Frauds  I.,  his  magnificence,  and 
the  protection  be  aiibided  to  talent,  gave  popularity  to  his 
name ;  be  was  styled  the  father  and  restorer  of  letters, 
although  he  issued  several  severe  ordinances  against  printing, 
invented  in  the  preceding  century.  In  the  number  of 
Frenchmen  whose  labours  he  encouraged,  we  may  name  the 
learned  William  Bud^  the  brothers  Du  Bellay,  negotiators 
and  historians ;  the  poet  Clement  Marot,  and  the  cele- 
brated printer  Henry  Stephen.  Marguerite  of  Navarre, 
the  king's  sister,  cultivated  literature  herself^  and  in  his  time 
also  the  celebrated  Rabelais,  cur6  of  Meudon,  wrote  his 
satirical  works.  Under  this  reign  flourished  Dumoulin  and 
Cujas,  great  jurisconsults,  the  painter  John  Couein,  and 
Philibert  de  TOrme  and  John  Goujon,  illustrious  architects. 
Francis  I.  built,  in  part,  the  chateaux  of  Fontainebleau, 
Saint  Germain,  and  Ohambord,  and  began  the  Louvre. 

The  brilliant  qualities  of  this  prince  were  tarnished  by 
great  £eiult8  and  odious  abuses  of  power.  His  cruelty  with 
regard  to  the  Protestants  must  be  attributed,  in  a  degree, 
to  the  manners  and  prejudices  of  his  age  ;  but  we  may,  how- 
ever, doubt  whether  a  sincere  £uth  inspired  these  frightful 
persecutions,  when  we  remember  that  he  supported  with 
energy  the  same  sect  in  Germany  towards  whidi  he  was  so 
severe  in  his  own  kingdom.  He  sacrificed  the  blood  of  his 
people  to  the  interest  of  his  ambition,  aud  their  gold  to  his 
guilty  pleasures.  To  provide  for  his  mad  expenses,  he  mul- 
tiplied and  degraded  judicial  offices,  alienated  the  royal 
domains,  and  instituted  lotteries.  He  caused  several  men  of 
eminent  rank,  among  whom  were  the  chancellor  Poyet  and 
the  admiral  Chabot,  to  be  persecuted  illegally,  and  dragged 
before  comndssions  arbitrarily  chosen  ;  in  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced against  Chabot,  the  king  substituted  his  own  will 
for  the  decision  oi  the  judges.  He  no  doubt  ameliorated 
the  national  character  by  encouraging  the  progress  of  the 
arts  ;  but  by  abasing  the  magistrature,  by  placing  his  caprices 
above  the  laws,  and  by  publidy  practising  adultery,  he  cor- 
rupted the  morals  of  his  court  and  of  his  subjects,  and  this 
corruption  continued  to  mcrease  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
the  Yalois.  The  long  conflict  between  Charles  Y.  and 
Frauds  I.  brought  no  advantage  to  the  kingdom.  His  cruel 
severities  against  the  reformers  prepared  bloody  dvil  warn ; 
and  his  reign  may  be  pronounced  less  useful  than  &tal  to 
France. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

Ecign  of  Herny  IT.    1547—1559. 

HsNBY  TLy  son  of  Francis  L,  was  twenty-nine  years  of  age 
when  he  ascended  the  throne.  In  contempt  of  the  advice 
of  his  fiather,  he  changed  the  counsellors  of  the  crown,  and 
recalled  near  to  his  person  the  constable  De  Montmorency, 
whom  he  called  his  gossip,  and  who  governed  him  during  his 
whole  reign.  The  duchess  d*£tampes  was  banished  and  sent 
back  to  her  husband :  her  partisans  only  saved  themselves 
from  death,  imprisonment,  or  exile,  by  yielding  up  their 
castles,  their  lands,  and  their  ojffices,  to  new  favourites.  The 
duke  de  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  his  brother, 
Montmorency,  Diana  of  Poitiers,  qualified  with  the  title  of 
mistress  of  the  king,  with  the  queen  Catherine  de  Medici, 
endowed  with  a  supple  and  deeply  dissimulative  mind,  were 
each  at  the  head  of  four  factions  which  divided  the  court. 

One  of  the  first  edicts  of  the  new  king  condemned  blas- 
phemers to  have  their  tongues  pierced  with  red-hot  irons, 
and  heretics  to  be  burnt  alive.  Another  edict  assigned, 
without  appeal,  to  the  provosts  of  the  marshals,  assisted  by  a 
commission  of  judges  chosen  firom  the  tribunals,  the  trial  of 
assassms,  smugglers,  poachers,  and  people  without  employ- 
ment. This  edict  deprived  the  Parliament  of  its  special  attri- 
butes, and  gave  up  the  lives  of  the  citizens  to  an  arbitrary 
authority.  The  magistrates  made  useless  remonstrances^  and 
being  compelled  to  yield,  they  registered,  but  with  this 
clause  :  On  account  of  the  evil  of  the  times.  A  serious  revolt 
broke  out  in  the  provinces  beyond  the  Loire,  where  the 
impost  upon  salt  had  been  recently  imposed  by  Francis  I. 
Poitou  and  Guienne  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection  ;  at  Bor- 
deaux, in  particular,  the  populace  committed  great  excesses ; 
they  repxilsed  the  garrison  of  the  Trompette  Castle,  and 
massacred  its  governor,  whose  body  they  tore  to  pieces.  The 
king  promised  justice  and  satisj^tion :  the  people  were 
quiet^  and  the  Parliament  punished  the  seditious.  Mont- 
morency was  charged  by  the  king  to  render  the  justice  he 
had  promised,  or  rather  to  exercise  his  vengeance.  ^^Here  are 
my  heys^  said  he  to  the  Bordelais,  pointing  to  his  cannon ; 
and  he  entered  Bordeaux  as  into  a  conquered  place.  All  the 
burgesses  tried  by  the  commission  were  condemned  and  suf- 
fered death :  two  colonels  of  the  communes  were  broken  on 
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the  wheel,  with  a  crown  of  hot  iron  round  their  heads.  The 
entire  city,  accused  and  convicted  of  the  crime  of  felony,  lost 
its  privileges  ;  the  bells  were  unhung,  the  &ces  of  the  has* 
tions  of  the  walla  were  destroyed ;  a  hunieUed  and  twenty  of 
the  notables  were  condemned  to  dig  up  with  their  nails  the 
dead  body  oi  the  murdered  officer,  and  the  inhabitants  paid 
200,000  Hvres  ior  the  expense  of  the  armament.  Mont- 
Btforency  went  through  the  provinoes  where  revolt  had 
appeared  rather  as  an  executioner  than  a  judge,  leaving  gib- 
bets behind  him  everywhere  to  marie  his  passage.  Bordeaux 
did  not  recover  its  privileges  till  the  following  year. 

France  had  scarcely  breathed  a  year,  when  war  broke  oat 
afresh.  Henry  IL  supported  Octavius  Famese,  duke  of 
Parma,  against  Pope  Julius  III.  and  the  emperor :  the  latter, 
without  any  inquietude  on  the  side  of  France,  had  gained, 
in  1547,  the  £eimous  battle  of  Muhlberg  over  the  confede- 
rates of  Smalcald.  The  venerable  Frederick,  elector  of 
Saxony,  and  the  landgrave  oi  Hesse,  had  fallen  into  bis 
power.  Charles  V.  forced  the  former  to  cede  his  electo- 
rate, which  he  bestowed  upon  Maurice  of  Saxony,  son- 
in-law  oi  the  landgrave.  Germany  began  to  give  way, 
and  the  Protestant  league  had  no  hope  but  in  Flrance ; 
they  implored  the  assistance  of  Henry  II.,  who  granted 
it  upon  condition  that  he  should  occupy  the  city  of  Cam* 
brai  and  the  three  bishoprics  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Ver- 
dun, and  hold  them  as  vicar  of  the  empire.  He  immediately 
took  possession  of  them ;  then,  placing  on  his  banners,  as  a 
symbol  of  liberty,  a  red  cap  between  two  poniards,  he 
declared  himselt  defender  ot  German  independence  and  pn> 
tector  of  the  captive  princes ;  but  following  the  example  oi 
his  father,  and  condemning  at  home  that  which  he  encou- 
raged abroad,  he  caused  the  edict  of  Chiteaubriant  to  be 
publi^ed,  which  aggravated  all  the  penalties  directed  against 
heretics,  authorized  secret  perquisitions  regai*ding  private 
opinions,  and  established  an  inquisitor  of  laith. 

An  unhoped-for  success  rendered  the  assistance  of  Henry  IL 
useless  to  the  Lutherans  of  Germany.  Young  Maurice  of 
Saxony,  reviled  in  his  own  country  as  a  traitor  and  a  usurper, 
preferred  the  part  of  head  of  the  oppressed  Protestants  to 
that  of  a  creature  of  Charles  Y.  A  profound  dissinrulatiim 
covered  his  projects.  When  he  believed  himself  strong 
exLough,  he  removed  the  mask,  and  proceeded  by  forced 
marches  to  attack  Inspruck,  where  the  emperor,  sick  and 
almost  akne,  was  near  being  sorpnaed.    Constrained  to  yk^d, 
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CSiBries  ngnfid  mkh  the  ProiosUnta  the  C<mT«iitbii  of  Pas* 
asQ,  ebanged  three  yaara  later,  at  the  Diet  of  AiigBbiug, 
xnito  a  definitive  peace :  it  is  froia  that  era  that  the  xeli^oi 
liberty  oi  GermaDy  dates.  Erance  had  no  part  in  this  vio- 
toiy ;  but  she  preserved  the  priee  of  her  aUiaiiGe  by  keeping 
the  three  biBhopricss  in  i^ite  of  the  efiorfce  of  the  emperor 
to  wrest  them  from  her.  Hostilities  between  this  prinoe 
and  Henry  II.  were  still  prolonged  three  years  with  various 
success  in  Piedmont,  Italy,  and  Corsica^  ^P<^  ^^®  frontiers  of 
the  north  and  the  east^  and  upon  the  sea.  The  principal 
events  of  this  war  are :  the  immortal  defence  of  Metz  by  the 
dnke  of  Guise,  in  1552,  against  Charles  Y.,  who  besieged 
that  place  with  a  bundled  thousand  soldiera  and  a  formid- 
able artillery ;  the  raising  €i  this  si^ge,  in  which  the  emperor 
lost  ioriy  thousand  men ;  the  ravaging  of  Picardy  by  the 
imperial  army,  and  that  of  Hainault  by  the  French  army ; 
the  conquest  of  Hesdin  by  Henry  II. ;  the  loss  of  Therou- 
enney  which  Charlee  Y.  completely  destroyed ;  the  combat  of 
Beuti  in  Flanders,  between  these  two  soveretgna,  a  combat 
glorious  although  very  Httle  advantageous  for  the  French,  in 
which  the  duke  of  Guise^  Coligny,  and  Tonumes,  greatly 
distinguished  themselves  ;  the  defence  of  Siemoia  by  Mont- 
luc ;  the  ravaging  of  the  coasts  of  Italy  by  Dimgat,  the 
Ottoman  admiral  and  ally  of  the  French  ;  and  the  £ne  cam- 
paign made  in  Piedmont  againat  the  duke  oi  Alva  by  the 
Marshal  De  Brissac,  the  most  humane  general  of  thia  age. 

After  these  wars,  the  advantages .  of  which  were  ftuctxH 
ating,  and  after  great  tronblea  in  Germany,  arising  from  the 
death  of  Maurice  of  3axony,  and  the  rivalry  of  Charlea  Y. 
and  his  brother  Ferdinand,  king  of  the  Komans  and  here- 
ditary sovereign  of  Bohemia^  a  celebrated  diet  was  opened  at 
Augsburg,  which  ought  to  have  immediately  followed  the 
convention  of  Passau.  Charles  Y.,  borne  down  by  labour  and 
disease,  left  the  presidency  of  this  di^  to  his  brother  Fer- 
dinand, who  held  a  language  very  different  from  that  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  hold  :  ''  We  have  no  right  to  expect," 
said  he,  "  from  a  general  council  a  religious  peace  which  the 
Council  of  Trent  was  not  able  to  establish,  amd  it  would  be 
still  more  difficult  to  bring  the  Grerman  eo<desiastics  to  a 
iriendly  agreement  in  a  national  eounoil :''  it  was  then  to  the 
Diet  itself  that  thds  work  o£  prudea&ce  and  chari/ty  must  be 
looked  for.  The  Diet  then  took  the  state  of  religion  into 
conaideration.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant states  should  exercise  their  worship  freely  ;  that  the 
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Catholic  deigy  should  renoanoe  all  spiritual  jurisdiction  over 
the  states  professiiig  tt  *  Gonfessioii  of  Augsburg ;  that  the 
ecclesiastical  property  seized  before  the  treaty  of  Passao, 
should  be  left  to  its  present  possessors ;  that  the  civil  power 
of  each  state  iihoald  rule  its  doctrines  and  its  worship,  but 
that  entire  liberty  should  be  granted  to  every  German  who 
did  not  comply  with  these  regulations  to  retire  with  his 
fortune  in  peace  to  whatever  country  he  chose  to  go.  Such 
was  in  great  part  the  decree,  of  the  Diet  of  Augsbui'g,  of 
the  25th  of  September,  1555  ;  and  upon  it  the  religious  peace 
of  Germany  reposed  for  a  length  of  time.  This  decree  dealt 
a  &tal  blow  to  the  policy  of  Charles  Y.,  the  object  of  which 
always  was  to  maintain  the  imity  of  the  Church  under  his 
sole  dependence.  Tormented  as  much  by  his  disgraces  as 
his  infiimities,  incapable  of  exertion,  and  convinced  that 
everything  would  go  to  oon^imon  when  he  no  longer  could 
direct  everything,  he  convoked  the  heads  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries at  Brussels,  and  there,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1555, 
solemnly  abdicated  his  hereditary  crown,  and  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  Phihp  IL,  his  son.  He  retained  the  imperial 
crown  six  months  longer,  and  then  retired  to  the  convent  of 
the  Hieronymites  of  St.  Just,  where  he  died,  after  having 
commanded  the  office  of  the  dead  to  be  sung  around  his 
coffin  while  he  was  still  alive.  His  brother  Ferdinand,  king 
of  the  Romans,  was  his  successor  in  the  empire.  Philip  IL 
had  married,  the  preceding  year,  Mary,  queen  of  England, 
daughter  of  Henry  YIII.  and  Catherine  of  Arragon.  This 
weU-assorted  couple  rivalled  each  other  in  maintaining  Catholi- 
cism in  their  states  by  means  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  stake. 
As  soon  as  Philip  II.  ascended  the  throne,  Henry  II. 
signed  with  him  the  treaty  ot  Yaucelles,  the  principal  clause 
of  which  was  a  truce  for  five  years.  The  nations  received 
the  news  of  it  with  transport,  but  their  joy  was  of  short 
duration  :  it  was  from  Rome  that  the  germs  of  fresh  discord 
arose.  A  contradictory  treaty  had  been  concluded  between 
the  pope  and  Henry  some  months  before  that  of  Yauoellea 
Paul  lY.,  whom  his  nephews^  the  Carafias,  urged  to  the  com- 
mission of  extreme  rigours,  in  order  to  produce  confiscations 
for  their  advantage,  and  provoke  a  war  between  the  empire 
and  France,  suspected  Charles  Y.,  before  his  abdication,  of 
having  endeavoured  to  kill  him;  he  pronounced  him  a 
poisoner  in  full  consistoiy,  and  pressed  Henry  IL  to  avenge 
him,  promising  him,  by  a  treaty  signed  at  Rome,  the  investi- 
ture of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
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Two  parties  then  divided  the  court  of  France:  one, 
stimulated  by  the  Cardinal  Carafia^  nephew  of  the  pope, 
demanded  the  observance  of  the  treaty  of  Borne ;  the  other 
supported  that  of  Yaucelles.  All  the  young  nobility  wished 
for  war ;  Montmorency  inclined  for  peace,  and  partaking,  in 
this  respect  the  wishes  of  the  people,  he  wisely  persuaded 
the  king  to  maintain  it.  But  hostili^  suddenly  broke  out 
between  the  pope  and  the  Spaniards^  and  war  was  resolved 
upon. 

A  French  army,  under  the  orders  of  the  constable  and 
his  nephew  Coligny,  entered  Artois^  and  another  mardied 
towards  Italy,  under  the  duke  of  Guise.  The  first  gave 
battle,  near  St.  Quentin,  to  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  at  the 
head  of  the  Spanish  and  English  forces ;  it  was  completely 
conquered,  in  consequence  of  an  error  of  the  constable  De 
Montmorency  :  a  charge  of  cavalry,  led  by  the  counts  of 
Egmont  and  Horn  decided  the  victory.  The  French  lost  ten 
thousand  men,  their  baggage  and  their  convoys  :  the  road  to 
Paris  was  open :  the  indecision  oi  the  conquerors  spared 
France  the  greatest  disasters.  Guise  was  soon  recalled  from 
Italy,  and  signalized  his  return  by  a  memorable  exploit :  he 
surprised  Calais,  and  took  it.  This  dty,  by  which  foreigners 
had  so  often  been  introduced  into  the  kingdom,  had  remained 
two  hundred  and  ten  years  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 
France,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  lost  the  battle  ot 
Gravelines,  in  which  the  old  Marshal  De  Thermos  was  con- 
quered by  the  count  of  Egmont.  These  two  events  were 
followed  by  the  peace  of  Cateau-Cambr6sia^  signed  in  1559. 
It  was  named  the  Unfortunate  Fectce,  Henry  II.  surren- 
dered his  conquests,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  bishop- 
rics j  he  renounced  all  his  claims  to  Genoa^  Corsica,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  only  kept  Pignerol  and  some 
fortresses  in  Piedmont.  This  but  little  glorious,  and  yet 
very  necessary  treaty,  terminated  the  wars  of  Italy  :  they 
had  lasted  sixty-five  years. 

Happy  had  it  been  for  France  if  she  had  known  how  to 
iake  advantage  of  her  interior  happiness  and  her  peace  with 
the  foreigner  !  Her  finances  were  exhausted,  and  Henry,  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  a  war  and  those  of  a  prodigal, 
dissolute  court,  had  recourse  to  deplorable  expedients:  he 
put  up  to  sale  the  places  of  the  presidials  or  inferior  tribunals, 
which  he  created  and  multiplied  in  the  provinces  ;  he  estab- 
lished for  the  same  end,  and  by  the  same  means,  a  parliament 
in  Brittany,  compelled  the  clergy  to  purchase  an  edict  of 
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fofpiiintino^  fiold  &  nralliliide  of  new  offim^  otdered  f  Jutt  t1i6 
titles  or  j/rovisions  of  ft  ercfwd  of  pnUic  offieers  ahovild  ht 
revised,  and  loreed  them  to  buy  new  ones;  lie  sntborised 
cities,  when  extimordinArily  taxed,  to  ereste  fornds  upon  tiien- 
selves ;  he  ventured  to  give  the  nsane  of  States-Genend  to  an 
assembly  of  notables  chosen  by  him  and  devoted  to  his  wiO, 
and  disguised  nnder  €be  name  of  loans  the  taxes  which  he 
required  of  them. 

The  edict  of  inquisition  which  he  had  sold  to  the  detgy 
was  not  execated.  The  inqiusntor,  Matthew  Ori,  was  already 
named  by  the  x^ope,  but  the  Parliament  made  an  energetic 
resistance.  It  was  not  that  they  fdt  any  pity  for  the 
sectaries — ^their  rigours  against  them  were  excessive,  but  they 
were  jealous  ot  their  rights,  and  would  not  allow  anotko' 
tribunal  to  have  the  privilege  of  prosecuting  and  punishing 
heretics.  Hcmy  did  not  persevere  in  his  edicts  and  the 
inqui.sition  took  no  root  in  France. 

foreign  war,  towards  the  end  of  this  reign,  in  some  degree 
relaxed  the  Catholic  persecutions.  The  Protestants  grew 
bolder,  religious  zeal  served  as  a  mask  for  the  ambition  of 
some ;  several  princes  of  the  blood,  and  with  them  some 
illustrious  warriors  and  magistrates,  embraced  the  new  creed. 
Talcing  confidence  in  tlieir  strength,  they  assembled  oi:)enly 
at  ParJH  even.  The  promenade  of  the  Pre  aux  Clercs  served 
as  a  jwint  for  their  meetings ;  they  met  there,  singing  aloud 
the  |>salms  translated  into  French  verse  by  Clement  J^farot. 

The  court  and  the  clergy  dreaded  above  all  that  the 
Parliament,  charged  with  the  punishment  of  heresy,  should 
be  dra^vn  into  this.  The  powei'ful  Cardinal  de  Lorraine, 
therefore,  pei-stiaded  the  king  that  it  was  necessary  he  should 
go  to  the  Parliament  to  hold  a  bed  of  justice  there,  and 
propoBc  a  Tnercurial*  for  the  purpose  of  censuring  several 
magistrates  who  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  and 
allowed  persons  accused  and  convicted  of  heresy  to  escape, 
without  condemning  a  single  one  to  death,  contrary  to 
the  ordinance  of  the  late  king,  which  ordered  them  to 
be  burnt  and  reduced  to  ashes.  **  If  it  should  only  serve,** 
said  the  cardinal,  **to  show  the  king  of  Spain  you  are 
firm  in  your  faith,  you  ought  to  set  about  it  with  great 

*  The  raercurialn  were  a  sort  of  domestic  tribunal,  composed  of  the 
preftidotits  of  the  chamber  nnd  the  most  f  steemed  men  of  the  company, 
aothorhed  by  the  choice  of  their  brethren  to  exercise  a  kind  of  cenrare 
over  them.  The  conferences  held  for  the  mainteoance  of  mo aIs  ud 
disoipUne  were  called  mercuriaUi,  because  they  were  held  on  Wednat* 
daya. 
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couiags^  in  order  alao  to  ^aiify  all  those  Spanish  pnnees  and 
lords  who  baye  aocompaiued  the  duke  of  Alva,  to  solemDue 
and  hoziour  the  xoarriage  of  their  king  with  madame  joor 
daughter,  by  the  death  of  half  «  dozen  counfieUors,  who  miisl 
be  burnt  in  the  public  places  as  Lutheran  heretics  aa  they  ax% 
and  who  are  injuring  that  excellent  body  the  Parliament : 
if  yott  do  not  put  an  end  to  it  by  these  means,  the  whole 
court  will  soon  be  infected  by  it,  -even  to  the  ushers,  pro- 
cureurs,  and  clerks  of  the  palace."  The  king  reliid^d 
this  advice,  and  prc^osed  to  go  to  the  Parliament  on  the 
morrow  ;  but  having  that  evening  communicated  his  inten- 
tion to  his  counsellor  Yieilleville,  the  latter  was  of  opinion 
thai  the  matter  had  better  be  left  ±0  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine 
and  the  bishop  ol*  Paris.  "  It  is  best  to  leave  to  the  priest^" 
said  he,  "  that  which  is  the  duty  of  priests ;  if  you  undertake^ 
sire,  to  play  the  part  of  a  theologian  or  an  inquisitor,  tho 
Cardinal  de  Loixadne  will  be  for  teaching  you  to  run  a  course 
in  the  tilting-grouud,  and  showing  you  how  to  handle  yomr 
weapoBS  j  besides,  sire,  it  would  only  be  mingling  melancholy 
objects  with  joy,  tor  to  perform  su^  cruel  and  sanguinaiy 
executions  in  the  midst  of  nuptial  festivities,  would  be  con- 
sidered at  least  a  very  bad  presage/'  The  king  yielded  to 
these  reasons,  and  said  he  would  not  go  ;  but  the  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine  learning  this  resolution,  was  extremely  enraged, 
yieilleville,  in  his  Memoirs,  thus  relates  the  ^id  oi  this 
tragical  event : — "  At  the  king's  rising,  there  entered  into 
his  apartment  the  cardinals  de  Bourbon,  de  Lorraine,  de 
Guise,  toad  de  Pelvs^  the  archbishops  of  Sens  and  Bourges, 
the  bishops  of  Paris  and  Senlis,  three  or  lour  doctors  of 
the  Sorbonne,  and  the  inquisitor  of  the  faith,  who  threat- 
ened him  so  strongly  with  the  anger  of  Qod,  that  he  must 
think  himself  damned  unless  he  went.  He  therefore 
xnarohed  out  with  all  his  guards,  drums  beating,  not  for- 
getting his  Swiss  and  the  hundred  geatlemen  of  his  household, 
with  great  magnificence.  Upon  coming  to  the  Augustines, 
where  the  Pai'liameut  was  assembled,  he  ascended  to  the 
Great  Chamber,  seated  himself  in  his  bed  of  justice,  under 
the  dais,  and  conmaoded  the  procureur-geaend,  Bairden,  to 
propose  the  mercurial.  The  procureur  immediately  attacked 
five  or  six  counsellors  of  suspected  faith  ;  among  whom  was 
«De  named  Anne  du  Bourg,  who  maintained  his  creed  so 
afudaeiously  before  the  king,  at  the  same  time  deprecating 
ours,  that  his  majesty  swore,  with  great  wrath,  that  he  would 
see  him  burnt  alive  with  his  own  eyes  before  six  days  were 
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over  *  he  commanded  that  he  and  six  others  should  be  taken 
to  the  Bastille  ;  then  rising,  ordered  the  assembly  to  perfect 
the  matter.  When  he  arrived  at  the  Tonmelles,  he  repented 
not  having  believed  M.  de  Yieilleville ;  for,  as  he  passed 
through  the  streets,  he  heard  many  murmur  against  the 
afiair,  on  account  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  counsellors,  who 
were  of  the  best  families  of  Paris,  and  administered  justice 
very  conscientiously  to  all  parties.*** 

The  counsellor  Louis  du  Faur  was  one  of  the  magistrates 
arrested  on  their  seats  of  justice.  Henry  placed  them  in  the 
hands  of  Montgomery,  the  captain  of  his  guard,  and  gave 
orders  for  their  immediate  trial 

Tlie  Fi'ench  Calvinists  held  their  first  synod  at  this  period, 
and  drew  up  the  constitution  which  was  to  bring  their 
scattered  societies  into  union,  and  regulate  them  by  one  and 
the  same  discipline.  The  king  was  informed  of  this  amidst 
the  festivities  of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth  with 
Philip  IT.  of  Spain,  widower  of  Mary  of  England.  He 
swore  to  take  a  terrible  vengeance  on  the  Calvinists,  whom  he 
considered  as  rebels.  His  death  prevented  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  vow.  Wounded  in  the  eye  in  a  tournament,  by 
the  lance  of  Montgomery,  he  died  of  the  injury,  after  a  veiga 
of  twelve  years.  He  left  four  sons,  three  of  whom  wore 
the  crown.  Francis,  the  eldest,  had  married  Mary  Stuart, 
queen  of  Scotland,  as  celebrated  for  her  misfortunes  as  for 
her  beauty. 

*  Yieilleville  became  marshal  of  France,  and  hononred  bis  country 
by  his  tolerance  and  the  nobleness  of  his  character.  Beceiving  one 
day  a  brevet,  by  which  the  king  granted  to  him  and  five  other  gentle- 
men, among  whom  were  M.M.  D'Aphem  and  De  Biron,  the  confiscated 
property  of  all  the  Lutherans  of  the  countries  of  Guienne,  Limousin, 
Quercy,  Perigord,  Saintonge,  and  Aunis,  the  produce  of  which  would 
be  at  least  twenty  thousand  crowns  to  each,  he  replied,  "  that  he  was 
not  willing  to  be  enriched  by  such  odious  and  sinister  means ;  that  he 
found  no  dignity  in  it,  and  still  less  charity.  Here  we  should  be, 
enregistered  in  the  courts  of  pariiament,  with  the  reputation  of  de- 
vourers  of  the  people,  besides  having,  for  twenty  thousand  crowns  each, 
the  maledictions  of  a  number  of  women,  maidens,  and  little  children, 
who  would  die  in  the  hospitals  irom  the  confiscations  of  the  bodies  and 
property,  right  or  wrong,  of  their  husbands  and  lathers  ;  that  would  be 
damning  ourselves  at  too  cheap  a  rate."  Having  said  this,  he  di'ew  his 
dagger,  and  plunged  it  into  the  brevet  at  the  spot  where  his  name  was 
sififned.  M.  D'Aphem,  blushing  with  shame,  drew  his  likewise,  and  cut 
through  his  name  in  the  brevet.  M.  De  Biron  did  no  less.  And  all  three 
went  away,  without  another  word,  leaving  the  brevet  for  whomsoever 
chose  to  pick  it  up ;  for  they  threw  it  on  the  ground. — Mimovru  d€ 
VieiUevUU. 
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The  character  of  Henry  II.  was-  distinguished  by  neither 
greatness  nor  virtue.  Intimidated  by  the  Guises,  and 
dominated  by  Montmorency,  the  slave  of  his  mistress  and 
his  &vourites,  he  lavished  upon  them  the  treasures  of  the 
state,  introduced  still  more  libertinism  into  the  court,  already 
corrupted  by  his  father,  plundered  the  people  without  mercy, 
violated  the  lights  of  ihe  magistracy,  obtained  no  personal 
military  glory,  and  left  the  kingdom  forty  millions  in  debt.  * 
The  ignorance  and  misery  of  the  people,  the  increasin£; 
embarrassment  of  the  finances,  the  scandals  of  the  court, 
proselytism  on  one  side,  and  Catholic  intolerance  on  the 
other,  prepai'ed  the  volcanic  field  in  which  great  talents  and 
great  ambitions  met  and  clashed  during  the  following  reign. 
The  struggle  lasted  thirty-six  years,  and  covered  France  with 
ruins. 

*  This  sum  would  equal  160  miUioiiB  of  the  present  day;  monej 
having  then  more  than  fbvir  timeB  its  pfoaant  vbIim. 
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CHAPTER   L 

FBA27CIS  IL 

Frakcis  II.  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  sixteen^  and 
all  the  vices  of  the  law  ox  Charles  V.,  fixing  the  majority  of 
kings  at  their  adolescence,  whilst  no  other  law  decided  in 
whose  hands  the  regency  should  be  placed  during  their 
minority,  came  into  operation,  and  produced  horrible  calami- 
ties in  both  this  and  the  iollowing  reign.  The  reigns  of 
Charles  VI.  and  Charles  VIII.  had  Sufficiently  proved,  that 
power,  during  the  childhood  of  kings,  belongs  to  the  person 
who  can  get  possession  of  it.  Under  the  reign  of  Francis  II., 
the  Guises,  princes  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  and  imcles  of 
the  young  queen,  Mary  Stuart,  shared  all  the  authority  with 
Catherine  de  Medici.  One  of  them,  the  cardinal,  was  of  a 
haughty  and  cruel  disposition ;  the  other  was  the  famous 
Francis,  duke  of  Guise,  whose  prudence  equalled  his  intre- 
pidity, who  had  akeody  rendered  himself  illustrious  by  the 
defence  of  Metz  and  the  taking  of  Calais,  and  was  beloved 
by  the  French  for  his  great  qualities.  The  two  brothers, 
however,  proved  themselves  equally  ungrateful  towards  Diana 
of  Poitiers,  their  benefactress  :  it  was  by  sacrificing  her  that 
they  purchased  the  favour  of  Catherine  de  JMedicL  The 
most  striking  characteristic  of  this  queen,  who  played  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  during  the  reigns  of  her  three  sons,  was 
profound  dissimulation,  joined  to  an  intriguing,  demoralizing 
spirit.  Brought  up  in  Italy,  in  the  schools  ot  the  Machia- 
vellis  and  the  Borgias,  she  put  in  action  on  the  throne  their 
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dank  and  feufiil  policy,  the  weakness  of  wlucb  was  attested 
by  the  mkfiortu&es  of  f'rance,  at  tke  same  time  that  they 
im'^eiled  its  ixifamy.  The  party  opposed  to  Catherine  and 
the  Lorraiae  princes  was  that  of  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  king 
^^  of  Kavairre,  «nd  his  brother  Louis  de  Cond6,  both  princes  of 
the  blood,  descended  from  Hobert,  count  de  Clermont, 
youngest  son  of  Saint  Louis ;  to  them  likewise  rallied  the 
vetenua  Montmorency,  an  opponent  of  the  Guises,  but 
Without  oredit  at  the  court,  «nd  ilisgraced  by  the  queen- 
mother.  A  great  Jiitmber  of  French  nobles,  indignant  at 
seeing  sill  authority  usurped  by  the  princes  oi  the  foreign 
hovse  of  Lecxaine,  increased  the  party  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  asMl  «6cret  conferences  were  held  at  Yenddme,  of  all 
the  malcontents^  the  aim  of  which  was  to  convoke  the  States- 
.  C^neinl,  and  wrest  the  power  from  the  hands  of  the  Guises. 
The  latter,  on  being  informed  of  these  hostile  projects,  and 
aware  of  the  weakness  of  the  character  of  Antoine  de 
Bourbon,  prevented  the  danger  by  intimidating  that  monarch. 
Upon  being  solicited  by  Catherine  de  Medici,  Philip  II., 
king  of  Spain,  answered,  that,  even  if  it  should  cost  him 
forty  thousand  men,  he  would  support  in  France  the  authority 
of  the  kiAg  and  his  ministers.  This  letter,  read  in  tuU 
council,  before  the  king  of  Kavarre,  terrified  that  weak 
prince,  who  accepted  the  mission  of  conducting  to  the 
frontiers  Elizabeth  of  France,  sister  to  Francis  H.,  who  was 
about  to  espouse  the  king  of  Spain,  happy  at  thus  escaping 
the  perils  of  his  own  resolutions. 

The  Goises  triiuaphed :  they  hastened  to  effect  the  de- 
stmctiiHi  of  Protestantism  in  France,  and  ordered  the  trial 
of  the  oounsellor  Anne  du  Bourg  to  be  proceeded  with. 
This  great  cause  fixed  the  attention  not  only  of  Pans  but  of 
Europe ;  the  Protestant  party  was  put  in  motion  :  the  queen- 
nfedther  received  alarming  advices ;  several  Gei*man  princes 
put  themselves  forward  in  favour  of  the  victim,  and  wrote 
to  save  him.  The  Guises  began  to  be  aware  that  Du  Bourg 
would  be  more  redoubtable  if  he  died  a  martyr  to  his  faith 
than  if  he  lived  and  abjured  it,  and  left  no  means  untned  to 
induce  him  to  recant.  The  advocate  charged  with  his 
defence,  ooniessed  in  his  name  that  he  had  offended  against 
God  and  the  Church,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  reconcile 
himself  with  her :  the  judges  immediately,  and  without 
waiting  to  hear  what  Du  Bourg  would  himsell  say,  held  a 
<eoocf!ranenae  to  solicit  pardon  for  him.  Whilst  they  were 
deliberating, «  note  from  his  own  hand  was  brought  to  them. 
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Du  Bourg  disavowed  the  declarations  of  his  advocate,  and 
persisted  in  his  faith,  which  he  was  ready  to  confirm  by  his 
blood.  From  that  time  his  ruin  was  certain  :  he,  however, 
was  not  to  perish  without  being  avenged  ;  his  trial  was  lol- 
lowed  by  an  assassination  ;  the  president,  Minard,  his  enemy, 
and  one  of  his  judges,  was  killed  by  a  pistol-shot,  which 
became  the  sinister  signal  for  a  frightful  persecution.  The 
sentence  of  death  was  immediately  pronounced  against  Du 
Bourg  ;  he  heard  it  read  with  an  heroic  countenance,  and 
replied  by  the  cry  of  the  martyrs :  "  I  am  a  Christian  !  I 
am  a  Christian  !"  His  eloquent  adieux  drew  tears  from 
even  his  judges.  He  was  executed  the  following  day,  De- 
cember 23rd  ;  he  was  spared  the  torture  of  the  fire,  being 
strangled  before  his  body  was  cast  into  the  flames. 

The  death  of  Du  Bourg  appeared  to  give  fresh  activity  to 
persecution  :  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  planned,  as  Francis  I. 
had  already  done,  a  parliamentary  chamber,  particularly 
charged  with  the  punishment  of  the  reformers.  Fire  was 
the  chastisement  they  pronoimced  against  them,  and  the 
ferocity  of  their  judgments  pfocured  their  assembly  the 
awful  surname  of  the  Burning  Chamber  {Chambre  Ardente), 

The  peace  of  Cateau-Cambr&ds  had  left  without  employ- 
ment a  vast  number  of  gentlemen  and  soldiers,  whose  only 
resource  was  war  :  a  crowd  of  these  came  to  the  court  to 
solicit,  some  for  what  was  due  to  them,  others  for  pensions 
and  favours.  Annoyed  by  their  demands  and  their  miseiy, 
the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  ordered  a  gibbet  to  be  erected  near 
the  ent]*ance  of  the  castle  of  Fontainel)}eau,  with  a  threat 
that  all  petitioners  who  did  not  leave  the  court  should  be 
hung  on  the  following  day :  they  departed,  but  they  pro- 
mised to  present  the  Lorraifis,  as  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Guise  were  vulgarly  called^  "with  petitions  of  another 
fashion.  These  men,  among  whom  were  many  nameless 
people,  united  themselves  with  the  lordly  enemies  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  Guises,  and  formed  with  them  the  party  of 
the  malcontents,  which  doubled  its  strength  by  allying  itself 
with  the  Protestants.  These  reckoned  with  pride  in  their 
ranks  the  Prince  de  Cond^  a  man  of  a  stout  heart  and  dear 
head,  brother  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  the  three  brothers 
Chatillon,  th&  eldest  of  whom,  the  Admiral  de  Coligny,  ot 
austere  manners,  steady  firmness,  skilful  in  repairing  his 
I'everses,  without  ever  despairing  of  fortune,  was  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Protestant  leaders  of  France  :  D'Andelot, 
one  of  his  brothers,  celebrated  for  his  bravery,  commanded 
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(he  French  infantry ;  his  other  hrother,  Odet  de  Ch&tUlon,  a 
skilful  negotiator^  had  secretly  embraced  the  Beformation, 
and  had  married^  althoixgh  he  was  bishop  of  Beauvais  and  a 
cardinal.  The  capacity  of  the  three  brothers,  their  posts 
and  their  alliances,  soon  rendered  the  party  which  adopted 
them  as  its  leaders  ioxmidable,  and  which  already  counted 
upon  the  tacit  concurrence  ot  the  Prince.de  Conde. 

An  extensive  plot,  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  the 
Con8pii*acy  of  Amboise,  was  then  got  up  in  secret  by  the 
enemies  of  the  government,  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants. 
All  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  attempt  nothing  against 
the  king,  the  queen,  or  the  authority  of  the  laws.  Their 
object  was  to  carry  off  the  king,  then  at  Blois,  to  withdraw 
him  from  the  influence  of  the  Guises,  to  arrest  these,  and  to 
bnng  them  to  trial  under  an  accusation  of  high  treason.  A 
skilful,  bold  gentleman,  named  La  Benaudie,  was  chosen  as 
apparent  leader  of  this  enterprise,  which  he  conducted  with 
great  ability.  The  real  leader,  only  known  by  the  name  of 
T/te  Dvmb  Captain^  was  the  Prince  de  Cond4  In  all  parts 
bands  of  armed  men  were  put  in  motion  without  being  in 
the  secret  of  the  conspirators.  The  Guises,  from  some  vague 
suspicions^  transierred  the  court  from  the  castle  of  Blois  to 
that  of  Amboise  :  the  conspirators  persisted  in  their  plot 
with  incredible  audacity.  Aji  advocate  named  D'Avcnellea^ 
a  friend  of  La  Benaudie,  revealed  their  designs,  and  whilst 
this  news  held  the  court  and  the  Guises  in  a  kind  of  stupor, 
the  conspirators,  informed  of  the  treachery,  maxx^ed  forward, 
and  directed  their  course,  in  several  separate  bands,  towards 
the  castle  of  Amboise,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1560.  The 
city  was  already  filled  with  troops,  got  together  in  haste  by 
the  Guises.  Ooligny  and  Condi  were  both  then  at  court, 
and  both  found  themselves  the  objects  of  extreme  mistrust. 
Cond^  very  closely  watched,  received  orders  to  defend  some 
poets :  contests  ensued,  and  were  unfortunate  for  the  oon- 
spizators ;  the  Guises  fell  upon  a  crowd  of  men,  collected  by 
ijie  orders  of  their  leaders,  and  conspirators  without  knowing 
it :  the  party  was  dispersed,  and  the  punishments  began. 

Whatever  name  may  be  given  to  this  enterprise — ^what- 
ever motive  may  be  supposed  to  have  actuated  it,  it  was 
culpable,  because  its  object  was  to  overturn  a  legal  govern- 
ment by  violence.  Nevertheless,  the  barbarities  exercised 
upon  the  captives,  and  the  constancy  they  displayed,  drew 
general  interest  upon  them  and  horror  upon  their  execu- 
tioners.    The  vengeances  of  the  Guises  were  atrocious  :  the 
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iraterB  of  the  Loire  bore  away  a  multitude  of  bodies,  floating 
along  fastened  together  by  long  poles :  the  streets  ci 
Amboise  were  flooded  with  htiman  bk>od.  The  eonspiratora 
marched  intrepidly  to  meet'  death  :  most  of  than  were 
slaughtered  before  they  had  even  heard  their  sentence  :  one 
of  the  principals,  the  Sieur  de  Oaet^nau,  with  fifteen  of  his 
companions,  surrendered  to  the  duke  de  Nemours,  on  con- 
dition that  no  harm  shovdd  happen  to  them  ;  the  Guises 
condemned  them  as  well  as  the  rest.  Nemours  interposed  to 
save  them  in  vain.  Castelnau  bathed  his  hands  upon  the 
scaffold  in  the  blood  of  his  decapitated  companions,  and  rais- 
ing them  towards  heaven,  he  called  down  the  rengeance  of 
God  upon  those  who  had  betrayed  him,  and  particularly  upon 
the  chancellor  Olivier,  who  had  condemned  him.  This 
latter,  although  secretly  attached  to  the  conspirators,  had 
been  forced  to  minister  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Guises.  On 
hearing  the  words  of  Castelnau,  whom  he  loved,  he  wept, 
and,  seized  with  remorse,  he  fell  sick  of  an  extreme  melan- 
choly, which  caused  him  continually  to  sigh  and  murmur 
against  God,  afflicting  his  person  in  a  strange  and  frightfid 
fashion.  Whilst  he  was  in  this  furious  state  of  despair,  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine  came  to  visit  him  ;  but  he  would  not 
look  at  him,  and  turned  the  other  way,  without  replying  a 
word ;  and  when  he  knew  that  he  was  gone,  he  cried  out, 
^  Ah  !  cursed  cardinal  1  thou  art  damning  thyself,  and  all  of 
hb  with  thee."  Two  days  after  he  died.*  During  a  whole 
month  there  was  no  cessation  to  beheadings,  hangings,  and 
drownings.  Gond6  himself  was  in  danger  :  his  courage  sup- 
ported him  ;  he  boldly  justified  himself  to  the  king ;  he  by 
this  silenced  his  accusers,  but  did  not  remove  suspicions,  and 
civil  war  appeared  imminent. 

The  two  parties  repaired  in  arms  to  I'ontainebleau,  at 
which  place  the  Guises  had  convoked  the  princes  and  the 
principal  magistrates,  to  consult  upon  means  of  maintaining 
peace.  In  this  assembly,  Coligny  uselessly  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  fifty  thousand  religionnavres,  as  the  reformers  were 
designated,  who  implored  that  they  might  be  allowed  tem- 
ples and  permission  to  pray  to  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  hearts.  The  assembly  demanded  a  meeting  of  the 
States-General,  and  the  Lorraine  princes  acquiesced  in  their 
wish.  Plots  were  laid  on  both  sides.  Orleans  was  fixed 
upon  as  the  place  for  the  convocation  of  the  St-ates ;  and 
the  king  repaired  thither  acc<Hnpanied  by  a  formidable  reti* 

*  De  VieillevUle. 
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nae.  The  two  Bourbon  princes  "were  seduced  to  the  meetmg 
fcf  the  Goisee  :  the  king  of  N«rarre  ran  the  risk  of  his  life, 
in  an  audience  granted  him  by  Francis  II.,  and  Cond6  was 
Blade  prisoner.  A  commission  named  b;-  the  Gnises,  and 
presideel  over  by  Chrisrtopher  De  Thou,  fiither  of  the  histo- 
nan,  eoaBdemBed  Cond6  to  lose  his-  head.  The  death  of 
Francis  II.,  who  was  carried  oft  by  a  languishing  disease^ 
prereirted  the  pnuishmeat  of  the  prince. 

This  r^gn  finished  under  the  most  smister  auspices  :  the 
eflSarts  of  the  wise  and  Tirtuous  Mkhael  die  FH6pital,  recently 
iBftde  chanoeilop  of  the  kingdom,  were  powerless,  though 
eaimest,  to  divert  the  skoroi  which  was  ready  to  break  over 
France. 

GHABUS  IX. 

Charles  IX.  was  only  ten  years  of  age  when,  he  succeeded 
IVands  II.,  his  brother.  The  States-General  were  then 
assembled  at  Orleans,  and  took  but  a  very  feeble  part  in 
political  afi^rs.  Catherine  de  Medici  assumed  the  regency, 
by  the  advice  of  the  chancellor  De  THopital,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  king  of  Navarre  in  quality  of  lieutenant-general 
of  tbe  kingdom.  Cond6  was  liberated,  and  Montmorency 
recalled  to  court,  where,  nevertheless,  the  Guises  remained 
powerful  and  redoubtable. 

The  queen-mother  finessed  between  the  two  parties,  some- 
times supporting  the  Guises  and  the  Catholics,  and  some- 
times attaching  herself  to  the  Protestants  and  the  Bourbons 
against  the  Guises.  These  latter-named  princes  sought  the 
protection  of  the  stem  and  cruel  Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain, 
the  firmest  champion  of  Catholicism  in  Europe,  who  had 
already,  in  the  preceding  reign,  declared  himselt  protector  of 
the  kingdom  of  France.  The  Guises  felt  equally  the  neces- 
sity for  bringing  back  the  constable  to  their  side  :  they  knew 
that  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  warrior  every  interest  disappeared 
before  that  of  the  Catholic  religion  :  they  made  him  believe 
it  was  in  danger,  and  he  entered  into  their  views.  The 
Marshal  de  St.  Andr^  was  likewise  won  over  to  the  party  of 
the  Lorraine  princes,  and  formed,  in  conjunction  with  the 
constable  and  Francis  de  Guise,  a  league,  which  received  the 
name  of  the  Triumvirate.  Then  an  edict  appeared,  dated  in 
the  month  of  July,  which  granted  the  Protestants  amnesty 
for  the  past  and  ordered  them  to  live  catholicly  for  the 
future,  under  penalty  of  exile  :  death  was  not  again  to  be 
pronounced  against  them.     This  edict  only  created  malcon- 
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tentii,  and  was  not  observed.  The  queen  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  Francis  de  Guise  and  Cond6  :  thej  embraced*  and 
remidned  mortal  enemie& 

The  States-General  met  in  the  course  of  the  year  at  Pon- 
toise.  The  electors  were  assembled  by  province,  and  not  by 
bailliage,  and  each  of  the  thirteen  provinces  having  named 
but  one  depuly  of  each  order,  thirty-nine  members  only  sat 
in  the  States.  They  voted  the  election  of  the  prelates  by 
the  chapters^  and  the  abolition  of  the  annates^  and  made  most 
of  the  public  charges  &I1  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy  :  this 
body,  dreading  more  rigorous  measures  with  regard  to  their 
immense  wealth,  imposed  upon  themselves  a  tax  of  fifteen 
millions,  which  they  ofiered  under  the  name  of  a  gratuity. 
About  the  same  time  was  held  another  assembly,  celebrated 
under  the  name  ot  the  Colloquy  of  Poissy.  Anxious  to 
display  his  eloquence  and  erudition,  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine 
had  invited  the  Protestant  ministers,  and  Calvin  himself  to 
open  with  him  and  the  Catholic  bishops,  conferences,  in 
which  the  principal  points  of  the  two  religions  should  be 
discussed.  Poissy  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  for  this  theo- 
logical combat  Several  French  cardinals,  forty  bishops,  and 
a  great  number  of  doctors,  appeared  there  :  there  were  only 
twelve  Protestant  ministers.  CaJvin  did  not  appear;  he 
sent,  as  his  representative,  Theodore  Beza^  the  most  distin- 
guished of  his  disciples.  The  discussion  ended  as  all  theo- 
logical quarrels  do  ;  every  one  remained  more  convinced  than 
he  was  before  of  the  excellence  of  his  own  opinion. 

The  edict  of  July  was  observed  nowhere  ;  the  Protestants 
braved  it  openly,  and  assembled  in  a  great  number  of  places. 
Catherine  de  Medici  then  commanded  all  the  parliaments  to 
name  deputies  to  assist  in  drawing  up  an  edict  more  suitable 
to  existing  circumstances.  This  meeting  was  presided  over 
by  L'H6pital,  who  pronounced  the  following  beautiful  words : 
"  Inquire,"  said  he,  "  if  it  be  not  possible  for  a  man  to  be  a 
good  subject  of  the  king  without  being  a  Catholic,  and  if 
it  be  impossible  for  men  who  hold  not  the  same  belief  to  live 
in  peace  with  each  other.  Do  not  then  fatigue  yourselves 
by  endeavouring  to  ascertain  which  is  the  better  religion  of 
the  two :  we  are  met  here  not  to  establish  a  creed,  but  to 
regulate  the  state," 

The  wise  edict  ofJmmcvry  was  the  result  of  the  efforts  of 
the  chancellor.  It  was  therein  decreed  that  the  CalvinistB 
should  restore  the  usurped  churches,  the  crossesi,  the  images^ 
and  relics^  and  submit  to  the  levy  of  the  tenths ;  they  were 
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ordered  to  observe  festivals  and  respect  tbe  external  rites  of 
the  Catholic  worship.  Thej  were^  however,  permitted  to 
assemble,  for  the  exorcise  of  their  religion,  on  the  outside  of 
cities  and  without  arms ;  and  the  magistrates  were  com- 
manded to  see  that  they  wei'e  neither  troubled  nor  injured. 
The  parliaments  of  Bouen,  Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  and  GrencH 
ble,  made  very  little  difficulty  about  registering  this  edict ; 
that  of  Burgundy  rejected  it,  and  those  of  Languedoc  and 
Dauphiny  made  a  long  resistance  to  it.  This  celebrated 
edict  was  received  by  the  Calvinists  with  an  enthusiasm  that 
doubled  their  confidence,  whilst  the  Catholics  contemplated 
it  in  sullen,  angry  silence.  The  peace  it  appeared  calculated 
to  maintain  between  them  was  of  very  short  duration  :  each 
party  strengthened  itself  and  prepared  for  war.  The  Guises 
had  seduced  to  their  party  the  king  of  Navaire,  whom 
Philip  of  Spain  successfully  flattered  by  promising  him 
Sardinia^  whilst  Cond6,  his  brother,  declared  himself  openly 
head  of  the  Protestants,  to  whom,  also,  the  queen-mother 
seemed  just  then  to  incline.  The  Catholics,  alarmed  at  the 
&vour  of  Cond^  recalled  Guise  to  Paris.  He  hastened 
from  Joinville,  and  happened  to  pass  through  the  little  city 
of  Yassy,  in  Champagne,  at  the  moment  the  Protestants  were 
assembled  at  prayers  and  sermon.  His  fanatical  troop  fell 
upon  them  sword  in  hand  ;  the  duke  of  Guise  was  wounded 
in  the  cheek  in  the  tumult,  and  sixty  Protestants  were 
alaughtered :  this  massacre  became  the  mgnal  for  open  war. 

Guise  entered  Paris  as  a  conqueror,  amidst  the  aoclama*- 
tions  of  the  people ;  Catherine,  jealous  and  alarmed  at  his 
influence,  drew  closer  to  the  Protestants,  but  without  de- 
claring openly  for  them  :  the  two  parties  watched  each  other 
for  several  days  in  arms  in  Paris,  and  the  queen,  to  prevent 
the  eflusion  of  blopd,  prevailed  upon  their  leaders,  Gudse  and 
Cond6,  to  qtut  the  capital :  they  obeyed,  but  it  was  only  far 
the  purpose  of  concentrating  their  partisans  and  preparing 
for  war. 

The  gi*eat  captain,  however,  who  was  the  firmest  supporter 
of  the  Reformation  in  France^  the  Admiral  Coligny,  hesitaifced 
to  take  up  arms :  his  brothers, .  the  Cardinal  de  Chitillon 
and  Andelot,  pressed  him  to  mount  on  horsebaok  ;  bat  he 
caloukkted  all.the  evila  of  civil  war ;  he  thon^^  with  tefror 
on. the  number  of  their  adversaries,  on  the  weakness  of  his 
par^^the  gteatness  of.the  periL  .For  two.dKjm  ha  had 
resifrt^d  all  arguments  and  entreaties,  when  he  was  awakened 
in  the  night  by  .the  sobs  of  his  vifid^    It  wa^not  on  her  own 
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•coount  ahe  wept,  but  that  h&t  hmband  should  abandon 
brethren  in  Jesus  Ohrist^  whom  she  could  perceive  were 
eondenmed  to  perish  in  tortures.  "  To  be  so  wise  and  pm^ 
dent  for  men  is  not  to  be  so  for  God,  who  has  bestowed  npon 
you  the  skill  of  a  great  captain  for  the  service  of  his  ^Ml- 
dren.**  Coligny  repeated  to  her  the  just  motives  for  his 
fears,  and  added :  **  Lay  your  hand  upon  your  bosom, 
examine  your  conscience  well,  and  see  if  it  can  digest  the 
general  disorder,  the  insults  of  your  enemies,  the  treachenes 
of  your  appanent  friends,  flight,  exile,  hunger,  and  that  whadi 
is  harder  to  bear,  that  of  your  children,  perhaps,  moreovte-r, 
your  own  death  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  after  seeing 
the  mangled  body  at  your  husband  exposed  to  the  ignominy 
of  the  vulgar.  I  give  you  three  weeks  to  consider  this." 
*^  These  three  weeks  are  already  past,**  replied  this  heroic 
woman ;  "  you  will  never  be  conquered  by  the  virtue  of  your 
enemies ;  employ  your  own,  and  do  not  take  upon  your  own 
head  the  deaths  of  three  weeks.***  On  the  morrow,  Coligny 
set  out  in  company  with  his  brothers,  and  joined  Oond6. 

The  prince  mecdtated  getting  possession  of  the  person  of 
the  king ;  the  triumvirate  forestalled  him  ;  they  took  the 
young  monarch  from  Foutainebleau,  and  conducted  him  to 
Paris,  whither  Qttherine  herself  accompanied  him.  The 
constable  no  longer  restrained  his  fanatioal  seal ;  he  marched 
into  ihe  frtubonrgs,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  attacked  the 
Phitestent  congreg^kdons,  and  with  his  own  hands  set  fire  to 
^eir  temples,  which  were  oonsumed  amidst  the  joyous  and 
ferocious  cries  of  the  populace :  it  was  thus  the  first  war 
was  declared.  Cond^  the  Admdral  Coligny,  and  his  brother 
Andelot,  immediately  took  ponession  of  Orleans,  to  whicli 
point  they  gathered  their  forces.  Both  sides  aj^lied  for 
Iboeign  sucoour :  the  Ouises  were  assisted  by  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  purdiased,  at  the  price  of  the  city  of  Turin,  the 
mqpport  of  the  duke  of  Savoy ;  the  Oalvinists  negotiated 
with  Elizabeth ;  they  sold  Dieppe  and  Havre  to  her,  and 
called  into  Fnmoe  a  body  of  Oennan  knights,  known  under 
the  name  ef  Beitrei,  A  great  number  of  nobles,  in  addition 
to  the  ChAtillons,  embraooi  their  party  ;  among  whom  were 
Antoine  de  Crcaz,  La  Bochefoucaald,  Rohan,  Montgomery, 
and  Oxamment ;  some  governed  by  true  ceal  for  the  Sefin> 
ination,  othen  by  their  hatred  far  the  Ouises  and  by  the 
iiliaiiMB  whkh  a  cml  war  ahra^ia  oflbrs  to  the  ambitiMa 
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The  army  of  HugoinBrts*  ^or  I^otOBtamts  attnuted  odmtm- 
Aion  by  its  fine  and  severe  duMapMne  :  in  it  were  seen  neither 
games  of  chatnce,  nor  women  of  evil  life,  (nor  marauders ; 
proiane  swearing  was  striotij  lorbidden  ;  ministers  pervaded 
the  companies,  and  kept  up  the  religiofos  euthusiaem  wlueh 
had  drawn  them  together :  but  beneadithis  aosfeere  exterior 
fermented  a  lanaticism  as  dark  and  eruel  as  that  ol  the 
OttthoHc  army.  Woe  to  the  conquered !  Woe  to  citiee  taken 
by  either  army !  the  most  frightful  atrocities  were  com- 
mitted in  cold  blood  :  Beaugency,  oarried  by  assamlt  by  the 
Fh)te8tftntSy  Blois,  Tours,  Poitiers,  and  Bouen,  sabdued  by 
the  OatholioB,  first  experienced  the  furies  of  this  atrocious 
war.  The  city  of  Bouen,  defended  by  Montgomery,  the 
involuntary  murderer  of  Heniy  IL,  was  besieged  by  Antoine 
deBotirben,  king  of  Navarre,  who  was  slain  beneath  its 
walls  :  tlie  only  merit  this  prinoe  can  daim  is  having  been 
the  father  of  Heniy  lY. 

Of  all  the  great  cities  of  France  which  he  had  held,  Oond6 
only  poasessed  Lyons  and  Orleans,  when  the  two  armies, 
commanded,  one  by  the  prince  and  the  other  by  the  con- 
stable, met  near  Dreux.  They  joined  battle,  and  the  confliot 
was  most  bloody.  The  constable  commenced  by  charging 
impetuously  ;  bos  squadrons  were  broken  by  Coligny ;  Mont- 
morenqv,  surrounded  on  all  sides,  was  taken  priaoner ;  the 
Marshal  de  St  Andr6  was  killed  whilst  hastening  to  his  aid. 
A.  part  of  the  Catholic  army  took  to  flight,  and  the  Pro- 
testants dispersed  in  pursuit  of  the  oonquemd.  Then 
Francis  de  Guise,  till  that  moment  mcrtiMieis  with  his 
cavalry,  tiifcdng  a  rapid  gknoe  at  the  field  of  battle,  ex- 
claimed:  ^l^ey  are  ours  1  th^  are  oars  I"  aad  poured 
down  at  a  gallop  imon  the  astonidbed  PtK)teBtants :  this  un- 
ea^cted  charge  decided  the  victory :  Cond^  himself  was 
onade  prisoner.  TboB  new  triumph,  the  captivity  of  the 
iOonstabW,  that  of  Cond^,  with  the  death  of  Antoine  de 
Bourbon  and  the  Marshal  de  St.  Andr6,  rendered  Francis  of 
Ouise  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  kingdom.  Named 
lieutenant-general,  he  hastened  to  mardh  upon  Orleans,  the 
aiege  of  whidi  he  olosely  followed  up.  Bat  there  was  the 
termination  of  his  success  and  his  life  :  a  Protestant,  named 
•John  Poltrot  de  M^  aBsasainated  him  wich  a  pftstolHEihot : 

*  Theaame  of  Hagngnoto  bagan  at  ibis  time  ta  be  givea.to  the  JECa- 
fonnen  of  Fnuiee,  and  by  wbioh  they  designated  themselves.  Tb« 
word  comes  from  the  German  noun  Eidgmotsen,  which  8ignifie84)oafede« 
«ra4es,  and  which  tiM  0iriis  adepted  ameng  themMlTfla. 
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liis  death  was  the  salvation  of  Orleaxi&  Guise  terminated 
his  illustrious  career  by  pardoning  his  murderer,  and  by 
attempting  to  justify  Imnself  for  the  massacre  of  Yassy. 
The  assassin,  in  the  midst  of  tortures,  named  Goligny  as  Ins 
accomplice  ;  but  his  confessions  varied,  and  the  uoble  cha- 
racter of  Coligny  placed  him  beyond  any  suspicion  of  being 
concerned  in  an  assassination. .  Henry,  the  son  of  Francis 
of  Guise,  however,  received  this  accusative,  evidence  as  a 
proof,  and  vowed  an  implacable  hatred  to  the  adxniral. 

Desolation  weighed  heavily  upon  the  cities  and  plains  of 
Trance ;  bands  of  assassins  or  ferocious  soldiers  covered  its 
soil ;  the  finances  were  given  over  to  pillage,  and  commerce 
was  annihilated.  These  calamities,  and  particularly  the 
ascendancy  which  the  death  of  Guise  gave  Cond6,  induced 
Catherine  to  propose  peace.  The  prince,  unknown  to  Coligny, 
and  without  obtaining  sufficient  guarantees,  signed  a  treaty 
which  guaranteed  to  the  Protestant  nobles  the  free  exercise  of 
their  worship  in  their  lordships  and  mansions.  The  citizens 
obtained  liberty  of  conscience,  but  they  were  not  allowed 
public  worship,  except  in  one  city  of  each  bailliage,  and  in 
places  of  which  the  Protestants  were  in  possession.  The 
death  of  the  duke  of  Guise  had  placed  Cond6  in  a  position 
to  dictate  the  peace  and  obtain  better  conditions,  and  this 
treaty,  named  the  Gonvention  of  Ambaiaey  was  received  with 
indignation  by  Coligny,  Calvin,  and  the  J?rotestant  leaders  : 
•'*  There  is,"  said  the  admiral^  "a  stroke  of  a  pen  which  over- 
throws more  churches  than  the  enemy's  forces  could  have 
destroyed  in  ten  years.** 

The  Protestant  army  was  disbanded,  and  the  Beitres 
returned  into  Germany :  Catherine  gave  them  a  safe-conduct, 
and  endeavoured  to  have  them  massacred  on  their  way. 
This  period  presents  nothing  but  a  series  of  perfidies  and 
cruel  vengeances.  Montluc,  among  the  Catholic  leaders,  and 
the  B^ron'Des  Adrete  among  the  Protestants,  distinguib^ed 
themselves  by  their  ferocity.  "  One  may  eoHly  bnow,^  says 
the  first  in  his  Memoirs,  ^*by  which  way  he  has  passed;  for 
4ipon  the  trees  by  ihe  roadside  hang  his  ensigns.^  The 
second  obliged  lus  prisoners  to  precipitate  themselves  from 
lofty  towers  upon  the  pikes  of  his  soldiers. 

The  peace  was  taken  advantage  of  against  fordgners.  The 
constable,  at  the  head  of  the  remains  of  the  Protestant 
tony,  drove  the  English  out  of  H&vre,  an<i  the  clergy  paid 
the  expenses  of  the  expedition  :  their  wealthy  by  the  advice 
of  De  rH6pitaly  was  edienated  to  the  annual  amount  of  » 
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himdred  thousand  crowns  :  this  was  the  first  time  snch  an 
expedient  was  employed  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
state.  The  expenses  of  this  year  were  calculated  at  eigh- 
teen millions,  the  receipts  promised  no  more  than  eight,  and 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  forty-three  millions  in  the  treasuij. 
Charles  IX.  was  entering  his  fifteenth  year,  and  was  declared 
of  age  :  Catherine  preserved  her  power.  Cond6  was  forget- 
ting himself  in  the  pleasures  of  the  court,  whilst  the  con- 
Btahle,  but  little  favoured  by  the  queen,  endeavoured  to  break 
the  peaoe,  by  again  exciting  the  people  to  the^  massacre  of 
the  Protestanta  Three  hundred  sentences  of  death  were,  it 
is  said,  signed  by  his  hand  :  the  queen  detected  and  defeated 
this  frightful  plot.  Danville,  son  of  the  constable,  and 
governor  of  Languedoc,  Tavannes,  governor  of  Burgundy, 
and  several  other  commanders  of  provinces,  seconded  the 
projects  of  Montmorency.  The  thunders  of  the  Vatican, 
the  anathemas  of  the  Council  of  Trent^  the  solicitations  of 
foreign  princee^  everything  excited  the  passions  of  the  Catho* 
Hcs,  a^d  everything  presaged  that  peace  would  be  of  short 
duration.  Pope  Pius  lY.  dted  before  him  several  French 
qMa^s  accused  of  having  embraced  the  Beformation  :  of  this 
number  were  the  Cardinal  de  Chfttillon,  Saint  Romain,  arch^ 
bishop  of  Aix,  and  Montluc,  bishop  of  Valence,  brother  of 
the  redoubtable  captain  of  that  nama  At  the  same  period, 
Jeanne  d*Albret,  queen  of  Navarre,  and  widow  of  Antoine  de 
Bourbon,  having  been  accused  and  connoted  of  heresy,  was, 
by  a  bull,  declared  degraded  firom  her  royal  dignity,  and  her 
states  given  up  to  the  first  occupant. 

The  Council  of  Trent  drew  near  to  its  end,  alter  twenty- 
eme  years  had  passed  away  from  its  first  sitting.  "  It  slept 
80  soundly,'*  says  Fra  Paolo,  "that  nobody  knew  whether  it 
was  alive  or-  dead.**  At  last,  just  previously  to  its  dissolu* 
Hon,  it  decided  some  serious  questions.  The  bishops  drew 
up  dear  and  precise  canons,  wiiich  defined,  in  an  invariable 
manner,  the  aH^des  of  fidtb  of  the  Catholics,  and  refused  all 
concession  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  coundl  was  dis- 
solved in  December,  1563. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  the  queen  made  a 
journey  throu^  the  provinces  of  the  east  and  south,  taking 
with  her  the  young  king  and  all  the  court  Afiairs  of  state 
were  quite  forgotten  during  this  tour,  and  ruined  dties  and 
devastated  countries  were  passed  through  amidst  rpjoicings^ 
festivities,  and  spectades.  The  duke  of  Alva  went  to  visit 
the  king  at  Bayonne,  and,  in  a  conversation  which  he  held 
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with  the  queen,  upon  the  best  means  of  annihilating  the 
CalvinistB,  he  pronounced  a  saying  vhich  has  since  become 
funouB  : — *^  Ten  thousand  trogs  are  not  worth  the  head  of 
one  sahnon."  Thus  pointing  out  bow  the  heads  of  the  Pro- 
testant party  were  to  be  dealt  with. 

Charles  LS.,  on  his  return,  ccxivoked  an  aosembly  of  the 
nyotabks  at  MouHns,  and,  by  the  advice  of  L'Hopital,  thej 
issued  the  edict  of  Moutins^  calculated  by  its  moderabion  to 
conciliate  the  parties.  He  esideavouied  to  bring  together 
the  Guises  and  the  Colignys :  the  latter  had  hnt  too  much 
reason  for  alarm :  the  ConventioBL.  o^  Amboise  waa  every- 
where violated  1^  the  Catholics,  soul  the  infraotionfl  remained 
unpunished.  Catherine  negotiated  the  destruction  of  the 
Protestaat  leaders  with  Philip  XL,  and  redouUed  her 
injurious  siiq)ioion8  vdth  isegaril  to  them.  The  creation  of 
the  French  guards  belongs  ti>  this  peiiod  ;  they  were  com* 
posed  of  ten  companiea  of  fi£by nea  eadir;  the  ^win  guards 
crated  by^  Louia  XI.,  were„  ai  tbs  mbm  time^  very  much 
augmented.  These  pveeanfcions  gai^  umbtisge  to  tiie  Pro*- 
testants;  they  obtained  adiriee  of  the  pvojeets  of  their 
enemies,  and  thought  of  the  best  means  of  deientiDg  them* 
Medici  suspected  their  design,  and  ckaxged.  acme  of  her 
confidants  with  ihe  task  of  watching  the  admiraL  They 
tound  him,  on  the  26th  of  September,  in  his  usual  household 
dress,  getting  in  Jm  ^fiaUoffs,  and  on  the  28th,  fifty  place*  weiB 
in  his  power !  The  king^  almoet  surpriaed  at  Monceauz,.  bj 
Condi^  gained  Mieaiui  in  great  haste,  and  afterwards  Paris^ 
under  the  protection  of  six  thousand  Swiss ;  the  cavalrj  oC 
Gond4  hovered  constantly  around  his  escort,  aaEid  the  second 
«Lvii  wot  was  declared  The  battle  of  St  Denis  foUowvd 
eloeely  these  first  hostilities.  The  advaiitage  remained  with  tha 
Catholics,  but  it  cost  them  very  dear ;  the  old  constable  lost 
his  life  on  this  di^.  He  had  been  famous  under  four  reigna ; 
his  intcdsrant  and  fieiy  zeal  for  rdigum  rendered  him  guiltj 
(A  great  violences:  bo  ilkstrioua  wazxior  before  his  tisM^ 
had  shown  so  muoh  devotedness*  to  his  king.  The  baitkt«f 
St.  Denis  produced  no  decisive  reaolt. 

The  duke  of  Anjo«,  brother  t»  the  kiaig,  was  prealakned 
lisutenant^g^ieral  of  the  kingdom,  although  h&  was  bat 
SKzteen  years  of  sge,  and  the  Prince  Casunir,  of  the  Palatine 
houses  at  the  head  of  a  nmnerous  body  of  Befitres,  joinfid 
tibe  P^testant&  The  latter,  animated  by  the  example  of 
their  leaders,  despoiled  themselves  of  their  |ewels  and  monsjf 
to  provide  ilm  pay  of  these  useful  auziliariea    Catherine 
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seeing  them  m  force,  m^S^  tve^  advanoea  for  peace,  ofiMng 
to  allow  the  exercise  of  the  Eefonned  region,  by  leplacing 
the  Conventioii  of  Amboise  in  vigour,  and  to  pay  the 
Germans  npoa  the  reetitution  of  the  captured  i^aces.  These 
eonditions  were  accepted,  in  'opposition  to  the  advice  of  the 
principal  leaders ;  and  the  two  parties  signed  a  second  peace 
^  LoDgjameao.  The  people,  who  perceived  the  motives  and 
foresaw  the  results  of  it,  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Jlh-grounded 
Peace;  it  scarcely  suspended  hostilities^  and  multiplied 
a88aesination& 

L'H6pital  once  more  proffered  wise  aad  conciliating  words^ 
and  att^pted  ta  contend  against  f oriouB  passions :  he  wad 
disgraced.  Moderate  men,  such  as  he  was,  received,  in 
tension,  the  nam^  of  PolUidome,  and  were  despised  by  all 
parties.  Hedici  herself  appeared  to  have  given  over  tern* 
porizing,  and  to  have  abandoned  prudence  :  she  endeavoured, 
but  in  vaiai,  to  surprise  the  Ptotestant  leaders.  Violent  edicts 
were  the&  issued  against  the  Calvinists,  and  their  worship  was 
int^icted  throughout  the  kingdom.  They  took  up  arms  in 
all  direotions,  and  in  their  fury,  proianed  altars,  devastated 
and  barrat  ehnvches  and  convents,  and  committed  a  thousand 
atrocitiea  Bt*iquemont,  one  of  their  leaders,  exeited  them 
to  murder,  wearing  as  a  necklace  a  string  of  priests*  ears 
suspended  round  his  neck  :  but  Louis  de  Bourbon,  duke  of 
MoBtpensier,  a  Catholio  general,  excelled  all  others  in  bar- 
bttrisBi :  history  refuses  to  describe  the  frightful  punishment 
of  whi<^  he  gloried  in  being  the  inventor.  The  Catholio 
i^rmy,  under  the  command  ^  the  duke  of  Anjou  and  the 
Marsha]  de  Tavannes,  met  the  Protestant  army,  commaq:ided 
by  Cond^,  on  the  banks  of  the  Charente,  near  Jamac. 
^Hiere  was  fought  a  bloody  and  unequal  battle,  sustained  by 
the  cavalry  of  the  prince  only,  against  all  the  forces  of  the 
CathoKcs.  Cond^,  wounded  the  ejewig  b^ore,  carried  his 
arm  i»  a  scarf,  and  just  as  the  battle  was  iyi>out  to  begin,  a 
vicious  horse  kicked  huo^  and  broke  one  of  his  legs.  *'  Now, 
ye  French  nobleS)*^  said  the  prinoe  to  the  gentlemen  who 
mrrounded  Mm,  **  here  is  the  e(Hnba(t  ye  have  so  long  wished 
Ibr :  remember  in  what  state  Louis  de  Bourbon  begins  it,  lor 
dnist  and  his  country.**  Thrown  £pam  hie  horse,  Oond^  still 
defended  himself  Hke  a  hero  j  among  those  who  made  a 
nwpart  for  him  of  their  bodies,  was  an  old  man  named  La 
Vergne,  who,  with  twenty-five  young  men,  his  sons,  grand- 
sonji^  and  nephews^  fought  vaUaatly  tiU.  he  and  fifteen  ol 
his  party  were  killed;   the  othen  were  made  prisonet& 
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Coiid6  then  surrendered,  but  inunediatelj  after  came  up 
Montesquion,  captain  of  the  goards  to  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
and  basely  assassinated  him  by  a  pistol-shot.  Thus  died 
Louis  de  Cond6,  scaixsely  thirty-nine  years  of  age. 

The  Protestants  were  depressed,  and  the  court  abandoned 
itself  to  all  the  intoxication  of  triumph,  when  the  queen  of 
Navarre,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  a  woman  of  great  piety  and  noble 
courage,  revdved  the  hopes  of  her  party.*  She  repaired  to 
Cognac,  in  Angoumois,  where  the  wreck  of  the  GalvinistiG 
army  was  assembled,  and  brought  with  her  Henry,  her  son^ 
the  prince  of  B^am,  and  Heniy,  son  of  Louis,  prince  of 
Cond6,  both  just  sixteen  years  of  age.  Jeanne  presented  her* 
self  to  the  soldiers^  holding  these  two  young  men  by  the 
hand — **  I  offer  you,'*  said  she,  **  my  son,  and  I  confide  to  you 
Henry,  the  son  of  the  prince  who  excites  our  regret&  May 
Heaven  grant  that  they  both  show  themselves  worthy  of 
their  ancestors."  The  prince  of  B4am  then  immediately 
advanced  and  said  : — *^  I  swear  to  defend  religion  and  to 
persevere  in  the  common  cause,  until  death  or  victoiy  shall 
have  restored  to*  us  all  the  liberty  for  which  we  fight." 
Cond^  announced  by  his  gestures  that  a  similar  resolutioa 
animated  him,  and  immediately  the  prince  of  B^arn  was 
proclaimed  general-in-chief,  to  the  acclamations  of  the  army, 
under  the  direction  of  Coligny. 

The  duke  des  Deux  Fonts,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
body  of  Grermans,  came  to  join  the  Calvinists,  whose  forces 
now  amounted  to  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  men* 
The  battle  of  La  Boche-Abeille,  the  first  in  which  Henry  of 
B^am  distinguished  himself^  was  to  their  advantage.  The 
two  armies  soon  after  found  themselves  in  face  of  each  other 
near  Mancontovr,  in  Poitou  :  a  simple  defile  separated  them. 
The  Calvinists  were  the  more  numerous,  but  they  occupied  a 
bad  position.  Coligny  wished  to  change  it,  but  his  soldiers 
were  eager  to  fight,  and  the  battle  b^an :  the  carnage  of 
the  Protestants  was  frightfld,  and  in  half  an  hour,  of 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  five  or  six  hundred  only  rallied 
xound  Coligny.  This  warrior,  seriously  wounded,  arose  on 
this  £sital  day  even  above  himself :  he  had  recently  lost  his 
brother  Andelot,  and  almost  alone  saved  the  wreck  of  his 
army.  He  brought  them  back,  with  the  yomig  princes,  into 
Languedoc,  where  Montgomery  joined  them  with  his  troops. 

*  A  queen  having  nothing  of  the  woman  about  her  but  her  sex,  her 
mmd  given  entirely  to  manly  objects,  a  mind  powerlul  in  great  aftin^ 
a  heart  invinoible  to  adversities. — ^D'Aubigo^,  Misi,  Unwendle, 
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The  Calvinists  once  again  reappeared  in  an  imposing  attitude, 
and  Coligny  led  them  upon  Paris,  hy  forced  marches.  On 
both  sides  the  necessity  for  repose  was  extreme,  and  peace 
was  signed  at  Saint  Germain,  where  the  court  then  was. 

The  Calvinists,  in  addition  to  the  advantages  accorded  by 
preceding  treaties,  obtained,  at  their  choice,  four  places  of 
safety.  They  chose  Eochdle,  Montauban,  Cognac,  and  La 
Charity,  which  they  undertook  to  restore  at  the  end  of  two 
years.  Charles  IX.  ahnost  immediately  married  Elizabeth  of 
Austria,  daughter  of  Maximilian  II.,  and  from  that  time 
dissembled  profoundly  his  hatred  for  the  reformers.  The 
dark  and  malignant  Philip  of  Spain  perpetrated  at  the  same 
period  some  atrocious  cruelties  upon  his  subjects.  The 
Moors,  who  composed  the  most  industrious  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Spain,  had  been,  on  account  of  their  worship, 
reduced  to  the  most  miserable  condition ;  they  were,  under 
Philip  II.,  decimated  by  fire  and  sword.  The  Spanish  mon- 
arch, secured  from  Mussulman  attacks  by  the  victory  of 
Lepanto,  wished  to  extirpate  heresy  in  his  states,  and  the 
duke  of  Alva  went  into  Belgium,  the  worthy  minister  of  his 
fury.  Philip,  glorying  in  the  awful  triumphs  of  his  general, 
never  ceased  to  excite  Charles  IX.  to  imitate  him ;  but  Charles 
stood  in  no  need  of  his  counsels  to  become  his  emulator. 

Peace  restored  France  to  order  and  security  ;  the  people 
began  to  hope  that  the  end  of  their  troubles  was  approaching. 
The  condescension  and  £ciendly  behaviour  of  the  court 
to  the  Protestants,  instead  of  rendering  them  more  circum- 
spect, appeared  to  them  to  be  bo  many  guarantees  of  a  happy 
tuture.  Jeanne  d'Albret,  the  young  princes^  Coligny,  and 
the  principal  leaders,  were  invited  to  the  court,  and  promptly 
responded  to  the  summons.  The  king  was  prodigal  of  flat- 
tering words  of  kindness.  '^I  have  you  now,"  said  he 
graciously  to  the  admiral,  "  and  you  shall  not  easily  leave  us 
again/*  The  marriage  of  the  prince  of  B^m  with  Margaret 
of  Valois,  sister  of  Charles,  was  projected :  the  difference 
of  religion  was  an  obstacle,  but  the  king  himself  removed  all 
difficulties.  Jeanne  d'Albret  died  in  the  midst  of  these  nego- 
tiations. Some  affirmed  that  she  had  been  poisoned ,  but 
little  attention  was  paid  to  this  event,  at  a  time  when  death 
by  poison  or  the  poniard  seemed  almost  a  natural  manner  of 
coring.  The  prqiected  marriage  was  concluded  between 
Margaret  and  young  Henry,  who,  soon  after  the  death  of 
his  mother,  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Navarre. 

Catholic  troops  were  on  their  march  upon  several  points  of 
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the  kingdom*  The  court  exchai^d  dvilities  nHh  fereign 
powers^  and  redoubied  their  attentions  to  the  Calvinists : 
these  latter  remained  in  a  state  of  profound  security.  Coligny, 
upon  being  consulted  by  Charles  IX.,  advised  him  ta  check 
the  progress  of  the  Spanish  power  by  supporting  Flanders^ 
then  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  Philip.  The  king 
appeared  to  approre  of  the  project,  and  troops  were  ordered 
to  march  in  the  direction  of  Belgium.  Then  Medici^  and 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  whether  they  had  perceived  any  hesitar 
tion  in  the  mind  of  Charles  IX.,  and  wished  to  commit  him 
beyond  the  power  of  retreating  with  the  Calvinists^  or 
whether  they  desired  above  all  things  to  get  rid  of  Coligny, 
hired  an  assassin  named  Manreval,  who  wounded  him 
dangerously  with  an  arquebuse.  The  admiral  was  carried  to 
his  home,  covered  with  blood.  Charles  was  playing  at 
tennis  when  this  news  was  brought  to  him.  "  Shall  I  for 
ever,  then,  meet  with  fresh  troubles  V*  said  he,  throwing  down 
the  raquet  with  fury.  He  accompanied  his  mother  to  the 
admiral's  abode,  and  loaded  him  with  perfidious  caresses  and 
.&dse  demonstratioDs  of  regret  and  indignation. 

Medici  had  already  fixed  upon  the  day  fbr  the  most 
appaUing  of  crimes.  Seconded  by  the  duke  of  Anjou,  she 
convinced  the  king  that  the  moment  to  strike  the  blow  was 
come.  Charles  at  once  gave  way  to  a  bitter  frenzy  of  pas- 
sion, and  exclai)ined  :  - "  Perish  all  the  Huguenots,  then  ;  but 
let  not  one  remain  to  reproach  me  !'* 

Every  means  was  employed,  to  draw  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  Protestants  to  Paris.  Charles,  with  this  view, 
inspired  them  purposely  with  some  inquietude,  and  gave 
them  to  understaAd  that  it  was  neceasaiy  for  them  to  be  in 
force,  in  order  to  be  secure  from  surprise  or  danger.  They 
came  to  Paris  in  crowds^  and  the  necessary  preparations  for 
the  work  of  blood  were  immediately  set  about»  A  council  was 
held  at  the  Tuileries,  at  which  were  present  the  queen,  the 
diike  of  Anjou,  the  duke  de  Nevers^  Henry  d'Angoul^me^ 
grand  prior  of  France,  Ben6  de  Birague,  marshal  de  Tavannes^ 
Albert  de  Gondi,  and  the  baron  de  Betz.  The  parts  were 
distributed,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  execution  should 
commence  with  the  dawn  of  the  next  day,  which  was  the 
feast  oi  St.  Bartholomew.  Tavannes  gave  orders,  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  the  king,  to  the  provost  of  the  traders,  John 
Channon^  to  arm  the  citizen  companies,  assemble  them  a4r 
midnight  at  the  Hdtel  de  Yille^  and  to  launch  tliem  upon  the 
Galvkusts  $A  the  first  sound  of  the  tocsin.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent confusion,  the  murderers  were  to  wear  a  scarf  on  the 
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Ifift  snn,  and  a  wluie  ctoab  on  tkair  hais.  At  daybreak,  the 
iinpatienfc  Medioi  ordered  tke  aigiial  to  be  given  by  the  (dock 
tf  St.  Gknnaia  rAuxerrois :  at  the  seund  of  the  diBmal 
bdl,  thi»  dij  was  filkd  with  asaaasina^  and  almost  the  first 
step  iras  to  smrrowid  the  house  of  CoHgny  by  a  band  of 
aoUieBB^  kd  by  Henxy  de  Guise  :  the  doops  were  opened  at 
HbB  name  of  the  king ;  the  murderess  ascended  tb  the  ohain<- 
ber  of  the  admiral^  and  foand  him  At  prayers.  '^  Art  thou 
Goligny  t"  aaked  their  leader  BSme»  threatoung-hnn  with  Ms 
sword  ^'  Yes^  I  am,*'  replied  hft : — "  joung  man,  you  should 
lespect  my  gray  hairs."  As  has  only  aeply,  B^me  made 
mpeatied  ents  at  him:  with  his  sword^  mutilated  has  body,  and 
cast  it  into  the  stceet>  where  fienry  de  Qvise  awaited 
%  and  trampled  it  imder  hia  fidot..  AIoBady  death,  with 
firi^tfibd  haste,,  pervaded  PsAia  ;  the  Hugwanota^  terrified  at 
thd  noise  of  tiie  tocaasn,  issued  half-naked  from  then*  dwelir 
iagi|;B,  and  perished  by  thousaind&  Tsrannes,  the  dukes  of 
Angoal^Baer  aad  Anjou^  Henxy  de  Qfiise,  and  Montpensier 
aaimsted  the  execationers  to  &e  camaget :  "  Bleed,  bleed  !** 
oried  Tsvanaea ;  "  physicbuBB  say  that  bleeding  is  as  whoIe*> 
seme  in  August  aa  in  Msty."  The  citizens  livalled  the  nobles 
im  ferocity  :  the  i^ldsndih  Crao6  boasted  of  baring  himseh 
killed  more  than  lour  hnadred  Huguenots  in  one  day.  He 
irbo  had  ordwed  the  crime  was  anxious  to  take  a*  part  in 
the.  exneution  of  it  ^  The  king  waa  seen^**  ssfys  Brant6me^ 
^firing  horn  a  window  of  the  Loavre  upon  the IVotestant 
fiigitiTes."  He  then  went  with  a  brilliant  train  to  the 
gift^bets  of  Moafafaacaiv  from  one  of  which  were  suspended  the 
kalf-oonsamed  jemains  of  the  adauraL  He  aqppeared  to  en- 
joy the  speetaole^  and  repeated,  it  is  said,  the  odious  sayiug 
of  ViteUina :  «  The  body  of  a  slanghieved  ^lemy  always 
ondls.  welL"  The  ladiea  of  the  oourt  and  the  maids  of 
hoBOUir  to  the  queen  partook  of  the  delirimm  and  6iry  of  the 
eaceantiQners ;  tbey  came  oat  from  the  palace  to  eontemplatB 
the  bfeedin^  remains  of  many  nobles  they  had  known,  and  to 
make  immodest  examinations  of  their  pevsona  The  king, 
the  queen,  and  the  courtieEs,  acoepted  &<om  the  handa  ef  the 
asBaasitts,  jewels  which  had  bek>Dged  to  their  vietima  The 
maasaare  lasted  three  days  in  Parki^  where  five  thoosand 
peraona  bet  their  Uvea  On.  the  third  day,  Charles.  TX. 
lepaiied  to*  the  parliament^  where  he  had  the  audacity  to 
jwtify  hia  oondoeb^  and  the  president,  CSiristopher  De  Thou, 
had  iiie  servile  baaeness  to  i^pprove  of  it  Boyal  orders  were 
despatched  thiengh  the  provinoeato  eommand  similar  massa- 
cres :    Meauz,  Angers^  Bourges,  Orleans,  Lyons,  Toulouse^ 
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and  Bouen,  became  theatres  of  horrible  scenes:  several 
governors,  however,  refused  to  obey.  The  viscount  d'Orthe^ 
commandant  of  Bayonne,  wrote  to  the  king : — ''  Sire,  I  have 
found  in  this  city  only  good  citizens  and  brave  soldiers,  but 
not  one  executioner."  The  coimt  de  Tendes,  in  Provenoe, 
made  a  similar  reply :  the  death  of  both  was  sudden  and 
premature.  The  young  king  of  Navarre  and  Henry  de 
Oond6  ran  great  risk  of  their  lives  during  the  massacre. 
Charles  ordered  them  into  his  presence,  and  cried  with  a 
threatening  voice:  ^'The  mass,  or  death!"  Yielding  to 
necessity,  the.  two  princes  abjured  in  appearance,  and  were 
held  prisoners.  Such  were  the  principal  scenes  of  this 
liightfol  event.  Bome  welcomed  the  news  with  enthusiasm. 
Pope  Gregory  XIIL  ordered  cannon  to  be  fired,  and  a  solemn 
mass  to  be  sung  in  hononr  of  a  day,  of  which  L'H6pital  said, 
whikt  throwing  open  his  doors  to  the  asBftfisins,  ^  Perish  the 
memory  of  tins  excreable  day."  Elizabeth  of  England 
showed  a  dignified  anger.  When  the  French  ambasBador 
came  to  announce  and  jnsdfy  the  horrors  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
he  was  received  by  a  court  in  mourning,  and  nshered  into 
apartments  hung  with  black  ;  the  queen's  demeanour  but  too 
plainly  showing  the  detestation  in  which  the  crime  was  held. 
Medici  and  Charles  IX.  had -looked  for  a  peaceful  reign  as 
the  result  of  their  crimes ;  but  they  were  deceived  :  civil 
war  broke  out,  more  terrible  than  ever,  and  a  great  number 
of  Catholics  embraced  the  Beformation  firom  the  horror 
inspired  by  the  St.  Bartholomew,  as  the  day  of  massacre 
was  called.  The  party  of  the  Politicians  rose  up  against  the 
Qoyxrty  and  soon  some  of  the  most  illustrious  nobles  of  Prance 
were  seen  in  its  ranks,  two  of  the  most  conspicuous  being 
Damville  and  Thor6,  sons  of  the  Constable  de  Montmorency. 
Contempt  and  the  thirst  for  vengeance  doubled  the  forces  of 
the  Protestants.  The  weakest  places  even  resisted  the  royal 
troops,  whom  the  insurgents  reviled  from  the  tops  of  their 
walls  :  '^  Come  on,  assassins  1"  cried  they ;  ^  come  on  massa- 
crers  !  you  shall  not  find  us  asleep,  as  you  did  the  admiral" 
Bochelle  was  the  principal  place  of  the  Protestants  ;  Charles 
felt  the  necessity  for  getting  possession  of  it.  The  duke  of 
Anjou  set  out  upon  tfajs  expedition  at  the  head  of  a  nnme* 
reus  army,  and  dragged  the  two  captive  princes  to  the  siege. 
The  defence  was  heroic  ;  it  lasted  six  months,  and  cost  the 
Catholics  immense  sums  of  money  in  addition  to  twenty 
thousand  men.  Sancerre  sustained  a  memorable  eiege  : 
Montauban,  Nismes  and  other  cities  were  in  the  power  of 
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the  FEotestants.  A  fourth  peace  was  signed :  it  granted  the 
xefbrmerSy  in  thoae  plaoes^  most  of  the  adrantagea  guaranteed 
by  preoeding  treaties. 

The  duke  of  Anjou  had  just  been  elected  king  of  Poland, 
and  had  soon  set  out  for  his  kingdom.  An  enterprise  called 
desjau/rs  graa  (shrove-tide),  because  it  was  undertaken  in 
carnival  time,  was  attempted  the  following  year,  to  deliver 
the  two  prince&  It  partly  failed,  and  cost  the  lives  of  La 
Mole  and  Goconnas,  its  authors :  they  were  decapitated. 
The  queen  of  Navarre  and  the  duchess  de  Kevers,  whose 
lovers  they  were,  caused  their  bleeding  heads  to  be  brought 
to  them,  and,  at  the  sight  of  them,  abandoned  themselves  to 
the  most  violent  transports  of  grief  and  rage.  Cond6  alone 
succeeded  in  escaping  :  Henry  of  Navane  was  guarded  more 
narrowly  than  ever  to  the  death  of  the  king.  The  health 
of  Charles  IX.  declined  from  the  St.  Bartholomew.  Qe 
often  seemed  a  preyjio  a  furious  delirium,  in  which  he  beheld 
the  spectres  of  his  victims  rise  up  before  him.  ^'  During  the 
last  night  of  his  life,"  says  L'Etoile,  "there  only  remained  in 
Ids  chamber  two  persons  and  his  nurse,  whom  .he  loved  ten- 
derly. When  near  fidling  asleep,  she  heard  the  king  moan, 
weep,  and  sigh  :  she  approached  the  bed  softly,  and  having 
drawn  the  curtain,  the  king  said  to  her  with  a  deep  sigh, 
and  weeping  so  violently  that  his  sobs  interrupted  his  words: 
'  Ah !  nurse^  nurse  !  what  blood  I  what  murders  I  Ah  ! 
what  evil  counsel  I  have  followed  1  Oh,  my  God !  pardon 
me  r  "  His  own  blood  issued  from  the  ddn  of  his  body,  and 
inundated  his  bed.  He  died  on  the  30th  of  May,  1574,  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-four. 


CHAPTEB  n. 

Befgn  of  Henry  HL    1574—1569. 

Thb  duke  oi  Anjoa  succeeded  his  brother,  under  the  name 
o£  Henry  IIL  He  was  in  Poland  when  Charles  IX.  died, 
and  Oatherine  de  Medid  once  more  seized  upon  the  regency. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  her  aiuthority  was  to  <Mnier  the  death 
of  Montgomery,  the  accidental  murderer  of  Henry  II.,  who 
had  bsen  made  pzisoner  at  Domfront,  and  was  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  most  ilhistrious  leaders  of  the  Beformera  His 
ezecntibn  provoked  fresh  vengeances  on  the  part  of  ihe 
PtotestahtSL 
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When  iaibrmed'cf  tke  deKdiof  ihu  ixrcAher,  Bieitiy  qmtiod 
his  kingdom  of  Poknd  as  a  deaertwr,  «nd  then  adlowed 
himself  to  fall  asleep  for  four  months,  amidst  tdie  iestiTities 
with  which  he  was  greeted  by  the  sovereigns  throng  whose 
states  he  passed,  scattering  gold  and  jewels  on  his  route.  On 
arriving  at  Turin,  he  had  nothing  left  to  give ;  but  he  ceded 
to  the  duke  of  Savoy  possession  of  the  cities  of  Fignerol, 
Saviglione,  and  Ferouse,  the  only  fruit  ^ance  had  obtained 
for  all  the  blood  shed  in  Italy.  Henty  ILL  arrived  at  length, 
and  showed  himself  for  the  first  time  in  public  at  Avignon, 
in  the  prooessien  called  des  BasUu9,  with  Catherine  de 
Medici  and  the  Oacrdinal  de  Lorraine,  all  three  clothed  in  the 
sackcloth  of  penitence.  The  king  and  his  courtiers  walked 
barefooted,  with  a  xsrucifix  in  then^  hands,  flagellating  them- 
selves. The  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  was  seised  with  a  fever^ 
on  coming  from  this  ridiculous  ceremony,  and  died  almost 
immediately.  No  one  had  been  more  active  than  he  in  fan- 
ning the  flames  of  civil  war,  or  had  proved  more  crueL 
Medici  appeared  to  breathe  more  freely  on  learning  his 
death ;  but  the  loUowing  night  she  roused  her  women  by 
uttering  loud  cries  of  terror.  Upon  hastening  to  her,  they 
found  her  in  a  state  of  delirium  :  *^  Deliver  me  from  l^iat 
sight,"  cried  she ;  **  the  cardinal  i  the  casdinal  pursues  me^ 
and  drags  me  down  to  hell !  ^ 

A  fresh  war  broke  out :  the  P^rotestants  saw  with  homor 
the  principal  author  of  lihe  "St.  Bartholomew  on  the  tiuone, 
the  man  who  had  most  signalized  himself  on  those  execrol^la 
days.  Cond6  assembled  Ma  forces  asid  negotiated  with  John 
Casimir,  the  elector  palatine,  to  obt^in  a  coDsidBrafole  reioa- 
ioroement  Several  nobles  of  the  party  of  the  Politicians 
had  joined  the  Protestants,  among  whom  were,  in  the  first 
rank,  Damville  and  Thor^  the  two  sons  of  Montmorency. 
All  on  a  sudden  the  duke  of  Alengon,  suspected  by  the 
queen  since  the  entenpriBe  of  the  jowra  grm^  and  irritated 
against  the  king  his  brother,  escaped  from  the  court  in  which 
he  was  narrowJy  watched,  jcined  the  iSonfedeomter^  tmd 
appeared  in  arms  before  iJne  gates  of  Paris.  Soon  alter*- 
wiffds,  the  king  of  Navarre,  deceiving  in  the  same  manner 
the  waichfvhiess  of  Medid,  aad  tearing  himself  fromishe 
voluptuous  snares  wibh  whidii  idie  surrounded  him,  soeoceded 
sn  efifictii^  his  'flftght,  ]omed  the  two  piinoeB,  «nd  sbjured 
Ostholicism  in  thsur  oamp,  where  ho  found  Prince  Oinnar 
«t  the  hsad  of  4k  SMmerous  body  of  troops.  Heary  JH.  had 
already  signed  a  truce  with  the  confederates  :  he  had  engaged 
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to  deliver  up  to  ihem  mx  onties,  and  to  paj  the  fgtBniBatm  of 
them,  they  being  under  the  orders  dt  the  doke  of  AJen^ui 
and  the  Prince  de  Oond6. 

Amidst  80  many  agitaidonB  and  -pmn^  it  is  difficalt  to 
describe  the  unworthy  life  which  the  effeminate  monarch 
then  led  at  Paris.  He  divided  his  time  hetwoeu  boundless 
debaucheriea  and  the  minute  practioeB  of  a  puerile  derotioiL: 
surrounded  by  young  favourites  whom  he  aamed  his  minions, 
and  dissolute  women,  sometimes  he  caused  to  be  borne  befoirs 
him  the  shrines  of  saints,  which  he  loUowed  in  the  habit  ai 
a  penitent^  mingling  obscene  buibonenes  with  the  litanies  of 
the  Church ;  sometimes  he  Irequented  places  of  debauohexy, 
redtiug,  to  the  lights  of  their  oigies,  has  ohaplet  of  deathV 
heads  ;  he  frequently  wandered  through  the  streetfl^  or 
sought,  from  door  to  doot^  with  the  queen  his  wife,  for  littla 
dogs,  monkeysy  and  paroquets,  of  all  whidi  both  were  pas* 
sionately  foiid.  Some  histodaoos  have  said  that  Hemy  IIL 
pursued  a  profoundly  oombdned  plan  amidst  all  these  shame- 
ful disorders ;  that  the  book  of  Machiavelli  was  his  gospel^ 
and  that  he  wished  to  subdae  the  highest  cJass  by  all  the 
seductions  of  vice.  However  it  may  be,  his  waoHhet,  m  this 
respect,  afforded  him  botii  precept  and  example,  by  snr^ 
rounding  herself  with  maids  of  honour  skilled  in  the  arts  of 
seduction,  to  lure  all  those  whose  ambition  die  wished  to 
quell  or  whose  resentments  she  wished  to  stifle.  Althoujg^ 
entirely  without  rel^ous  fiuth,  she  believed  in  witohonib 
and  sorcery :  astrologers,  particularly  one  of  them,  Oosmo 
de  Buggieri,  were  in  hi^  fJEivour  at  the  court  A  power 
was  attributod  to  thsse  impostors  of  inflvdang  death  by 
pricking  the  hearts  of  waxen  figures,  over  which  they  uttered 
mystorious  words.  The  practices  of  an  absard  devotion 
were  mingled  with  the  poisonings  and  dissoluteness  of  this 
in&mous  court :  enjoyment  was  the  reward  of  cnine ;  and 
Margaret  of  Valois^  worthy  of  her  mother  and  her  brother^ 
purchased  in  this  manner  the  death  of  Dugast^  her  eneoiy 
and  one  of  the  fovountesof  the  king,  n^o  saw  him  poniacded 
at  his  feet,  and  neglected  to  punish  the  assassin. 

Catherine  de  Medici  alone  evinoed  spirit  in  the  king'b 
party.  At  the  head  of  her  ladies^  whom  she  termed  her 
j^ym^  «9tMK2rDn,  she  repaired  totheeaBip0f  theeoniederates, 
md  quickly  seduced  her  son,  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  whoao 
appanage  she  tripled.  He  from  that  time  assumed  the  tide 
of  the  duke  of  Anjon,  and  quitted  the  party  of  tiie  Befox»- 
eia.    Xlie  queen  was  lavish  in  the  hopes  ahe  held  oat  to  the 
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other  leaders  :  they  Beparated  to  go  into  cantonmentSy  the 
king  of  Nayarre  in  Guienne,  Cond6  in  the  environs  of 
Rochelle,  Damville  in  Lauguedoc,  at  the  head  of  the  Foli- 
tiques,  and  Prince  Gasimir  upon  the  frontiers  of  Champagne. 
The  disgraceful  conduct  of  the  king  rendered  him  con- 
temptible even  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  party,  and  made 
violent  zealots  forget  his  exploits  on  the  St.  Bartholomew. 
Por  a  length  of  time  separate  leagues  had  been  formed  in 
the  provinces  for  the  defence  of  the  Catholic  religion ;  they 
now  united  into  one  great  one,  under  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  The  apparent  aim  of  this  league  was  the  mainte- 
nance of  Catholicism,  the  safety  of  the  kmg,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Protestants  ;  but  its  authors  in  secret  proposed 
to  bring  to  judgment  and  death  the  duke  of  Anjou,  as  a 
punishment  for  the  support  he  had  lent  the  Beformers  ;  to 
depose  the  unworthy  H^iry  III.,  a  descendant  of  the 
usurper  Hugh  Capet,  and  confine  him  for  life  in  a  cloister  : 
and,  lastly,  to  transmit  the  crown  to  Henry  de  Guise,  sur- 
named  le  Balfr^,  son  of  the  great  Francis  de  Guise,  who, 
they  said,  was  descended  from  Charlemagne.  Some  of  the 
words  of  the  formula  of  the  oath  were  these  :  "  We  engage 
ourselves  to  employ  our  wealth  and  our  lives  for  the  success 
of  the  holy  union,  and  to  pursue  to  the  death  all  who  shall 
oppose  it.  As  soon  as  possible,  a  leader  shall  be  elected, 
whom  all  the  confederates  shall  be  bound  to  obey.  Such  as 
will  not  join  the  holy  union  shall  be  treated  as  enemies,  and 
be  pursued  with  fire  and  sword.  In  all  disputes  that  may 
arise  among  the  confederates,  the  leader  shall  decide,  and 
recourse  shall  never  be  had  to  the  ordinary  magistrates 
without  his  consent."  Thus  the  leaguers  transferred  aU 
royal  power  to  their  future  chie^  who  was  to  be  the  duke  de 
Guise.'  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  encouraged  this  league,  and 
Philip  II.  promised  to  support  it  with  both  men  and  money. 
It  was  already  formidable  when  Heniy  III.  was  made 
acquainted  with  its  existenoe,  and  learnt  the  objects  of  the 
association  i  and  it  was  amidst  the  plots  of  the  leaguers  and 
the  threats  of  the  confederates  that  he  called  together  the 
States-General  at  Blois,  in  1576.  He  opened  it  by  a  speech 
foil  of  dignity.  The  States,  in  whioh  the  Protestants  .were 
not  represented,  required  that  one  religion  alone  should  be 
tolerated  in  France;  they  wished  for  war,  and  yet  they 
refused  to  furnish  the  king  with  money  to  carry  it  on.  Moi^ 
of  the  deputies  ware  attached  to  the  leagiie.  The  king,  by 
the  counsels  of  his  mother,  cireumvented  their  plots,  and 
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disappointed  the  hopes  of  Henry  de  Qaise,  bj  declaring 
himself  the  head  of  ^e  holy  union.  A  formula  was  drawn 
up  :  the  monarch  swore  to  it,  made  the  States  accept  it,  and 
ordered  that  it  should  be  signed  at  Paris  and  throughout 
France.  On  learning  this  news,  the  duke  de  Guise,  who 
was  absent,  hastened  to  join  the  confederates,  and  urged  the 
necessity  for  immediate  war.  For  want  of  money,  they 
were  at  first  compelled  to  negotiate,  but  two  Catholic  armies 
were  soon  in  the  field,  the  one  under  the  duke  of  Anjoa, 
and  the  other  under  the  duke  de  Mayenne,  brother  of  Henry 
de  Guise.  Several  places  were  taken  from  the  confederates, 
and  Damville  and  his  partisans^  the  polUi^pies,  were  detached 
from  them  by  means  of  intrigue.  These  successes  and  this 
defection  were  followed  by  a  fresh  peace,  for  which  the  cele- 
brated edict  of  Poitiers  and  Bergerac  had  paved  the  way. 
By  this  edict,  Henry  III.  granted  the  Protestants  the  pubUe 
exercise  of  their  worship  in  every  chief  place  of  a  baUliage^ 
and  in  every  royal  jurisdiction,  except  Paris  ;  it  restored  to 
them  their  privileges  as  citizens,  with  a  right  to  charges 
and  dignities,  approving  their  actions  as  useful  to  the  state  ; 
gave  them  separate  judges  in  each  parliament,  and  granted 
them  nine  places  of  safety.  In  addition,  the  king  permitted, 
on  certain  conditions^  the  marriage  of  priests,  he  condemned^ 
the  St.  Bartholomew,  and  proscribed  the  League. 

The  edict  of  Poitiersi,  shortly  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
treaty  of  N^rac,  might  have  pacified  the  kingdom,  if  the 
king  had  in  the  least  attended  to  the  execution  of  it ;  but 
the  moment  he  was  released  from  the  fears  and  cares  of  war, 
he  again  plunged  with  increased  avidity  into  his  disgraceful 
pleasures.  AIL  bounties,  all  dignities  were  lavished  upon  his 
minions,  from  whom  he  strangely  required  at  the  same  time 
infiimous  personal  debasements  and  acts  of  ferocious  courage. 
A  mad  vertigo  took  possession  of  the  whole  court,  in  which 
time  seemed  to  be  divided  among  prostitution,  duels,  and 
murders.  The  king  rendered  extravagant  honours  to  the 
memory  of  two  of  his  &vourites,  Qudus  and  Maugiron,  both 
killed  in  duels  by  the  duke  de  Guise  ;  another,  named  Saint 
M^grin,  was  assassinated  by  the  duke  de  Mayenne  ;  whilst 
Bussy  d'Amboise,  an  audacious  and  sanguinary  man,  a  fa- 
vourite of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  a  mortal  enemy  of  the 
minions  of  the  king,  was  seduced  into  an  ambuscade  and 
murdered.  All  these  murders  remained  unpunished  :  the 
king  sold  his  clemency  ;  the  scaffold  was  only  prepsured  for 
the  people  or  the  Huguenots,  and  it  was  deemed  want  of 
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nuBuigement  and  a  thing  to  beUngked  at,  to  iliiak  of  being 
oondemnod  for  an  aatassiaaAion.  The  duke  da  Tilleiiiuar 
stabbed  his  wife,  who  had  repiilfled  the  guilty  wishes  of  the 
king,  and  was  made  governor  of  Paria  Uoentioasness  had 
no  bounds  or  check,  and  debancheiy  of  the  moat  dii^raatuig 
kind  presided  at  the  festivities  of  the  qneen*moiher,  in  which 
Henry  III.,  himself  diignissd  as  a  woman,  affected  to  imitate 
the  langoage  and  eflEmininate  caniage  of  the  sex  whose  eo»- 
tome  he  wore. . 

Under  one  frivoloiis  pretext  or  another,  war  aooa  brake 
out  again  in  all  parts^     The  intrigaes  of  gaUaatty,  which  m 

Sirt  occasioned  it^cansed  it  to  be  named  £A«  WarcfikeLoven, 
enry  ILL  wrote  to  the  king  at  Nayarre,  in  the  hope  of 
making  a  scliism  between  him  and  his  wiie  Margneiite  ;  he 
however  did  not  saoceed,  and  tiie  Navarrese  answered  him 
by  the  heroic  ciqptnre  of  Qehon,  Cond^  soon  i^peared  in 
arms  in  Lanq^edoc,  ready  to  snccoor  him.  A  peace  advaa- 
tageoos  to  the  Beformers  was  signed,  the  following  year,  si 
Fleix,  by  the  intervention  oi  the  duke  of  Anjon,  whom 
Henry  III.  promised  to  second  in  his  views  upon  Belgium. 
Philip  II.  had  just  obtained  posBcssion  oi  Portugal,  and  all 
hb  forces  were  then  employed  in  subduing  the  Low  Comi* 
tries,  and  in  contending  with  the  odebrated  prince  of  Orangey 
William  the  Taciturn,  who  had  wrested  the  northern  pxo^ 
vinces  from  the  Spanish  tyranny.  The  great  captain  Alex- 
ander Famrse  succeeded,  in  quality  of  governor  of  this 
country,  to  Don  John  oi  Austria,  the  victor  ot  Lepanto  ;  the 
Flemings  were  rednced  to  extremity,  and  implored  the  assist- 
ance of  the  French  Protestants.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  to 
whom  Queen  Elizabeth  had  given  hopes  of  her  hand,  might, 
by  this  marriage,  secure  them  the  assLstance  of  England : 
they  iiroclaimed  him  count  of  Flanders  and  duke  ot  Bnbant 
Profiting  by  the  peace  of  Fleix,  and  backed  by  the  consent 
of  Heniy  III.,  this  duke  recruited  an  army  among  the 
reformers  of  France.  With  it  he  delivered  Cambrai,  and 
obtained  possession  of  Eduse.  His  natural  disposition  then 
began  to  show  itself;  he  exercised  despotic  power  in  Flan- 
dcn^  chastised  such  cities  as  ventured  to  oppose  his  preten- 
sions, and  stained  himself  with  blood  in  the  massacre  of  th]6 
citizens  of  Antwerp,  executed  by  his  orders.  Driven  out  by 
the  very  people  who  had  called  him  in,  he  retired  to  his  own 
domains  and  died.  A  month  later,  the  illustrious  William 
of  Orange  perished  at  Delft,  assassinated  by  the  hand  of 
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Baltliamr  Gerard,  the  fanatical  emiasary  of  Philip  II., 
who  loudly  applauded  this  murder  after  having  puiohased 
it. 

Tlie  king  of  Navarre  beeame,  by  the  death  of  the  duke 
of  Ajtjou,  next  heir  to  the  throne,*  but,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people^  hJB  rel^on  rendered  him  incapaUe  of  ocoapying  it.  J 
This  circomstaifece  reviyed  the  aadacitj  and  efibrta  of  the  '' 
League.  Henry  lEI.,  although  in  the  vigour  of  his  tigd,  wm 
tmppoBed  to  be  inci^iable  of  having  ohildren,  and  thezealouB 
CathoMcs  turned  their  eyes  towards  the  old  eardinal  Charles 
of  £ourbon,  undo  of  the  king  of  Navarre  :  they  availed 
themselves  of  his  name  until  they  should  be  able  to  throw 
off  the  mssk,  aaod  declare  openly  for  the  duke  de  Ouise. 
This  prinee  again  {daced  himself  boldly  at  the  head  oi  the 
League ;  neverthelesshe  hesitated  to  begin  the  war :  Philip  II. 
determined  him  to  do  so.  This  monarch  knew  that  the 
ravohed  Flemings  had  offered  to  acknowledge  themselves 
aabjeets  of  Henry  IIL,  and  that  the  best  means  oi  depriving 
them  of  the  suppoit  of  IVaaee  was  to  foment  the  interior 
tvoobles  of  that  kingdom :  he  therefore  excited  Henry  oi 
Guise  by  both  promises  and  menaces.  Paris  became  the 
Ibeus  of  the  League,  and  from  this  centre  the  leaguers 
e!xtended  ramifications  through  the  whole  of  France.  They 
made  the  preachers  thunder  from  their  pulpits  denunciations 
againrtthe  heresj  of  Henry  of  Nayarre,  and  against  the 
disgraceful  life  of  Henry  III. ;  they  posted  up  in  all  the 
streets  r^»:esentations  of  the  frightfiil  punishments  to  which 
the  Oatholics,  they  said,  would  be  given  up  if  the  heretic 
]Hrince  became  king.  The  people,  rendered  furious  by  these 
means,  called  for  war  and  the  extermination  of  theCalvinists. 
The  League  addressed  Pope  Sixtus  Y.,  who  fulminated  a 
boU  of  excommunication  against  the  king  of  Navarre,  and 
declared  him  incapable  of  succeeding  to  the  throne.  Terri- 
fied by  the  popular  effervescence,  Henry  III.,  after  long 
hesitations,  deemed  it  politic  to  connect  himself  with  the 
duke  de  Guise.  He  had  the  weakness,  by  the  treaty  of 
Nemours,  to  admit  all  his  pretensions :  he  interdicted,  under 
penalty  of  death,  throughout  his  kingdom,  the  exercise  of 
any  other  religion  but  the  Roman  Catholic,  surrendered  the 
places  of  safety  to  the  duke,  and  took  foreign  troops  into 
his  pay.     The  Calvinists  almost  immediately  resumed  their 

^  Henry  of  NAvarre  was  descended  in  a  direct  line  Irom  Bobert  d« 
deimont,  fifth  son  of  Saint  Loais. 
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arms,  and  this  eighth  war  was  named  tht  Wear  of  ^  thrw 
Henries. 

The  princes  of  Cond6  and  Conti,  La  Kochefoucanld,  Rohan, 
the  fonr  brothers  Laval,  the  intrepid  La  None,  La  Tre- 
monille,  Boquelaure,  and  Biron  drew  their  swords  for  Heniy 
of  Navarre  ;  the  faithful  Kosni  sold  his  woods  and  brought 
the  produce,  through  a  thousand  perils,  to  the  feet  of 
Bourbon.  This  prince,  after  having,  to  spare  the  blood  of 
the  people,  vainly  proposed  to  his  enemies  to  call  a  meeting 
of  the  States,  or  to  decide  the  question  by  a  council  or  a 
duel,  astonished  them  by  his  skilful  manoeuvres,  and  caused 
his  authority  to  be  acknowledged  in  several  provinces  of  the 
south.  But  Cond4  was  less  skilful  and  less  fortunate  ;  he 
marched  rashly  to  meet  the  Catholics,  who  were,  beforehand, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Loire ;  he  was  not  able  to  pass  that 
river,  and  his  army  dispersed  without  fighting.  The  brilliant 
duke  de  Joyeuse,  the  favourite  of  Henry  IIL,  commanded 
the  Catholic  army  ;  he  met  the  Calvinist  troops  of  Henry  of 
Bourbon  near  Coutras,  in  Perigord.  A  multitude  of  young 
courtiers  had  followed  Joyeuse,  and  their  armour  glittered 
with  gold  and  precious  stones  :  Henry  had  nothing  but  iron 
and  steel  to  oppose  them  with.  Before  the  action,  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  issued  from  the  ranks,  and  represented  to  the 
young  king  of  Navarre  that  he  had  brought  trouble  into  a 
worthy  family  by  criminal  connection ;  that  he  owed  the 
public  reparation  for  this  scandal  to  his  army,  and  the 
humble  avowal  of  his  fault  to  €rod,  before  whom,  in  an  instant 
perhaps,  he  would  have  to  appear.  Henry  confessed  to  the 
minister  Chandieu  ;  and  said  to  the  nobles  of  his  court,  who 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  it  :  '^  We  cannot  be  too 
humble  before  God,  or  too  brave  before  men."  He  then, 
with  his  Protestant  soldiers,  fell  on  his  knees,  the  pastor  pro- 
nouncing the  prayer.  Joyeuse,  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
army,  upon  seeing  this,  cried  out :  "  The  king  of  Navarre  is 
frightened  !"  "  Not  so,"  replied  Lavardin,  "  they  only  pray 
when  they  are  resolved  to  conquer  or  die."  Henry  arose  ; 
he  animated  his  troops  by  gesture  and  voice,  and  turning  to 
Cond^,  Conti,  and  the  count  de  Soissons,  his  cousins,  said  : 
^  To  you  I  ^all  say  nothing,  except  that  you  are  of  the 
blood  of  Bourbon,  and,  by  the  living  God !  I  will  prove  to 
you  that  I  am  your  elder  brother."  The  battle  was  imme- 
diately begun,  the  whole  army  of  Joyeuse  was  destroyed, 
and  he  himself  perished  fighting.  Henry,  after  his  victory, 
showed  himself  as  humane  and  generous,  as  he  had  been 
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bmre  during  the  action;  but  he  failed  to  take  advantage 
ci  his  triumph,  and  wasted  both  his  time  and  the  oppor- 
tunity in  the  indulgence  of  pleasures.  A  German  army 
which  he  endeavoured  to  join,  was  repulsed  by  the  duke  of 
Quise,  and  lus  own  was  dispersed  from  want  of  pay.  The 
prince  de  Cond6  survived  this  victory  but  a  very  short  time : 
he  died  by  poison. 

Elizabeth,  the  Protestant  queen  of  England,  at  this  period 
tarnished  her  glory  by  ordering  the  execution  of  Mary 
Stuart,  widow  of  Fiands  II.,  and  Catholic  queen  of  Scotland, 
who,  %ing  from  her  revolted  subjects,  had  sought  an  asylum 
in  the  states  of  her  rival  Elizabeth  could  neither  pardon 
her  the  superiority  of  her  personal  charms,  nor  her  assump- 
tion of  the  title  of  queen  of  England :  she  detained  her  a 
prisoner  nineteen  years,  and  finished  by  sending  her  to  the 
scaffold.  The  tragical  death  of  this  queen,  the  sister-in-law 
of  the  king  of  France,  contributed,  as  much  as  the  defeat  of 
Ooutras,  to  increase  the  fierce  zeal  of  the  leaguers,  and  their 
contempt  for  Hemy  IIL  This  prince  liestowed  the  fortunes 
of  Joyeuse  upon  his  fiivourite  D'Epemon,  and  gave  himself 
up  with  renewed  earnestness  to  his  Mvolous  occupations. 
His  present  &ncy  was  the  study  of  grammar,  and  he  passed 
his  time  in  declining  nouns  and  conjugating  verbs,  sur- 
rounded by  his  dogs,  his  paroquets,  and  lus  miiuon&  Henry 
de  Guise,  however,  as  prudent  as  he  was  brave  and  ambitious, 
always  skilful  in  profiting  by  his  advantages,  advanced  in 
public  &vour,  and  the  League  redoubled  its  audacity.  The 
Action  of  the  sixteen  b^an  to  render  itself  particularly 
redoubtable.  Paris  was  then  governed  by  a  municipal 
rigime ;  the  burgesses  guarded  the  walls  and  the  principal 
posts;  the  echevins  were  intrusted  with  the  keys  of  the 
gates.  A  species  of  council  was  established  in  each  of  the 
sixteen  quarters  of  the  city,  in  which  the  interests  of  the 
holy  union  were  the  chief  objects  :  after  their  meetings,  the 
head  of  the  assembly  went  to  give  in  his  report  to  the 
general  council  of  the  League.  Each  of  these  chiefs  was 
moved  by  the  same  passions ;  and  having  the  same  interests 
to  sustain,  they  became  united,  and  thus  formed  the  famous 
council  of  the  sixteen,  of  which  Bussy  le  Olerc,  an  ancient 
master-at-arms,  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  members.  -  They 
got  up  a  great  many  plots  against  Henry  III.,  but  being 
constantly  betrayed  by  one  of  the  conspirators,  named 
Nicholas  Poulain,  they  ^iled  in  all  their  projects.  The  Idng, 
])errectly  informed  ot  all  their  intentions,  and  aware  of  their 
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power,  and  secretly  pressed  by  Henry  of  Navarre  to  joiu  has 
party,  entertained  the  idea  of  seeking  r^ge  in  his  army ; 
t^en,  all  at  once  formmg  a  bold  resolution,  be  forbade  Guise 
to  approach  Parsa  But  such  was  the  pon^erty  of  the 
treasury  that  he  oould  not  obtain  twenty^ve  crowns  to  pvo- 
Tide  a  courier  to  fiend  to  the  duke :  the  king's  letter  was 
forwarded  by  the  post,  and  the  duke  denied  the  TeoeiTing 
of  it. 

Summoned  by  the  leaguers,  Guise  entered  Paris  anudst 
the  acclamations  of  the  multitude ;  his  feeble  escort  was 
speedily  increased  by  an  idolatrous  crowd,  eager  to  see  him 
and  to  touch  either  his  person  or  his  clothes :  the  people 
named  him  the  new  Gideon,  the  new  Machabeus.  "  France," 
says  an  historiaa  of  the  time,  "  was  mad  after  that  man." 
He  alighted  from  his  horse  at  the  palace  of  the  queen-mother, 
who  conducted  him,  without  guards,  to  her  son  at  the 
Louvre.  The  king  deliberated  wheUier  it  would  not  be 
better  to  have  him  poniarded  at  once.  Cokmel  Alphonse 
offered  his  arm,  but  Henry  hesitated.  '^  Why  are  you  come 
here  against  my  orders  V  said  he,  on  perceiving  the  duke. 
Guise  pretended  to  have  been  ignorant  of  them,  and  relied 
that  he  came  to  justify  himself  against  the  calumnies  of 
which  he  was  the  object ;  but^  alarmed  by  the  fierce  and 
menacing  looks  of  the  persons  present,  he  bowed  to  the  king, 
and  departed  with  his  best  haste.  On  the  morrow  he  came 
again  to  the  Louvre,  but  wdl  accompanied,  and  more  disposed 
to  give  law  than  to  receive  it.  He  demanded  that  en  erter- 
minating  war  should  be  made  upon  ihe  Huguenots^  and  that 
the  favourites,  D'Epemon,  La  Yalette,  and  all  suspected  per- 
sons should  be  driven  from  the  court.  The  weak  znonaroh 
consented  to  his  demands,  upon  condition  that  the  duke  would 
assist  him  in  purging  Pans  of  strangers,  and  people  with  ao 
obvious  means  of  living.  Guise  promised  to  do  so,  and  4he 
people  murmmred  loudly.  The  king  called  upon  his  nobility 
to  attend  him  in  arms,  and  ordered  four  thousand  Swiss  to 
march  to  Paris.  They  entered  with  their  arms  displayed 
and  colours  flying.  The  sight  of  them  rendered  the  people 
furious,  and  excited  a  general  riaing ;  the  streets  were  quickly 
unpaved,  and  the  windows  supplied  with  stones ;  chains  were 
extended  across  the  streets^  aind  behind  them  the  multitude 
formed  a  thousand  miscellaneous  barricades ;  ^e  royal  troops 
found  themselves  invested  and  attacked  on  all  sides,  without 
ft  hope  of  either  retreat  or  safety.    The  tenified  king  desired 
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tlMi  tlie  d«iEie  de  Guke  dbeold  be  «ip|)lksted  to  ehack  tbe 
dborder,  and  prevent  the  efijieton  -oi  bkod 

<<  Theff  ace  wild  Mb  brokea  loose,"*  ooolly  lepliod  ihe 
d«ke  ;"1  eaatiot  metraintlMni.''  At  length  vhen  he  jndged 
that  the  mcouent  &>r  aotiou  was  amved,  be  quitted  his  hotel 
and  shewed  bimaelf  to  ihb  people,  with  a  riding-wuui  only 
in  his  head.  At  the  idght  of  hiai  the  crowd  sSMtidMied 
themselves  to  frantic  transports,  and  the  barridsdes  sH  £bU 
betoe  him.  Ghiise  in  this  manner  poietrated  to  the  posts 
«£  the  unfortunale  Swiss,  put  an  end  to  the  oomfesil^  o|Mtted 
A  road  for  them,  and  saved  their  lives.  Catherine  de  Medici 
hastened  to  the  scene  ef  action,  beix^  earxM  ew  ihe 
baciiaades  till  she  reached  the  vpoi  where  Guise  wa&  6he 
at  <moe  attempted  to  negotiate  with  him :  he  demanded  that 
the  chums  of  the  Botirbons  shonld  be  denied,  that  the 
lieatenant-g^eralehip  of  the  kingdom  should  be  eonferrad 
i^Mn  him,  that  the  plaees  of  safet j  dioald  be  in  his  handr 
ihat  money  shoold  be  given  to  him,  and  that  the  war  should 
continue.  Catherine  prolonged  the  disenadon  as  mnoh  as  she 
oenld,  and  befooe  it  was  terminated,  the  duke  was  in&emed 
that  the  king  had  jQed  firom  Paris.  At  this  nnucpeoted 
intelligent : — **  I  ttn  a  dead  man,  madam,"  said  he ;  '^  the 
king  is  gone  in  order  to  destroy  me."  Henry  HI.  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  tumult  to  leave  Paris  at  fbll  gaU<^,  and  did 
not  think  himself  in  safety  till  he  reached  Chartrei^  wheie 
hewas  joined  by  his  troops  and  his  court.  Thtsfamons  dsf, 
in  which  the  pe<^le.gaTe  up  Paris  to  the  dufae  of  Gkuse^  is 
named  in  history  the  BaHHs  qf  tke  Bamcades, 

Guise  took  advantage  of  his  victory  by  eiwrciatng  the 
functions  of  king  before  assuming  the  title.  He  assemUed 
4he  people,  caused  new  eity  officers  and  other  captains  to  be 
created,  and  then  begged  the  first  i»esideut,  Achille  de 
Harlai,  to  assemble  the  Padiament  in  order  to  devise  wkh 
him  naeaaniea  snitsble  to  drcumstanoes.  Buub  this  magis- 
trate  only  replied  to  his  demands  by  these  bold  and  seveie 
words :  ^  It  is  a  great  pity  when  the  servant  drives  out  the 
master .  as  for  the  rest,  my  soul  is  in  ihe  hands  of  God,  my 
heart  is  with  the  king,  and  my  body  in  the  power  of  tim 
wicked.*'  Guise  persisted.  ''When  the  m^jesfy  of  the 
prkkoe  m  violated,"  boldly  resumed  Harlai,  ''the  magistrate 
has  no  kmger  any  anthority."  The  president  Britton  proved 
more  A&xible,  and  lent  himself  to  the  views  of  the  duke  4k 
Xhis  ]Mnnee«  howeveri  hammg  Med  in  ids  project  40f 
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gettmg  poasession  of  the  king's  person,  endeavoured  to 
all  suspicion  of  violence :  he  was  not  willing  that  it  should 
be  attributed  to  him,  that  he  had  driven  awaj  his  master 
before  it  was  in  his  power  to  crush  him.  He  endeavoured 
then,  secretly  encouraged  by  Gatherine,  to  subdue  the  anger 
of  Henry,  and  he  inspired  the  people  with  the  same  idea. 
The  Parisians,  well  acquainted  with  the  king's  love  of  pro- 
cessions, imagined  the  plan  of  conducting  one  as  far  as 
Ohartres^  and  the  heads  of  the  League  gave  in  to  the  fancy. 
Thehr  toy  friends,  the  monks  of  all  orders,  the  most  disao- 
hite  women,  every  one  clothed  as  a  penitent,  were  desirous  of 
forming  part  of  this  extravagant  procession.  Henry  de 
Joyeuse,  a  courtier  turned  monk,  marched  at  the  head, 
under  the  name  of  Brother  Augel.  A  Capuchin  was  on  each 
mde  of  him,  the  one  representing  the  Virgin,  and  the  other 
the  Magdalen.  Brother  Angel,  with  great  difficulty,  bore 
an  enormous  pasteboard  cross,  and  four  vigorous  satellites 
flagellated  him  whenever  he  exhibited  any  signs  of  weakness. 
Trumpets  and  clarions  announced  and  accompanied  the 
march  of  this  strange  train.  The  Mvolous  monarch,  con- 
trary to  general  expectation,  evinced  nothing  but  disgust, 
and  beheld  only  rebels  in  these  pretended  penitents.  Never- 
theless Henry  consented  to  treat  with  the  duke,  and  the 
negotiations  continued  :  the  famous  eduA  of  union  appeared, 
and  the  king  seemed  to  have  delivered  himself  up  to  his 
enemy.  He  engaged  by  this  edict,  to  exterminate  the 
heretics  to  the  last  one  ;  he  disinherited  Henry  of  Bourbon 
of  his  right  to  the  crown,  named  Guise  generalissimo  with 
absolute  power,  and  abandoned  the  places  of  safety  to  him 
for  sevend  years. 

These  concessions  were  only  cloaks  to  the  designs  of  the 
king.  He  had  already  formed  a  strong  resolution,  and  to 
accomplish  it,  convoked  the  States-General  afresh  at  Blois. 
Henry  of  Guise  and  his  brother  the  cardinal  boldly  presented 
themselves  at  this  assembly.  Most  of  the  deputies  belonged 
to  the  League,  and  in  the  opening  sitting,  during  the  king's 
speech,  all  eyes  were  turned  u})on  the  duke  de  Guise  as  the 
true  king.  His  project,  which  he  scarcely  deigned  to  dis- 
guise, was  to  depose  the  weak  Henry  and  to  cause  himself 
to  be  proclaimed  in  his  place.  His  pride  took  delight  in 
Clearing  his  imprudent  friends  compare  him  to  Pepin,  whilst 
they  stigmatized  the  monarch  with  the  name  of  fam^kwu 
king.  His  sister,  the  violent  duchess  de  Montpensier,  trans- 
|K>rted  with  rage  against  Henry  IIL,  wore  a  pair  of  golden 
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aciasors  in  hier  girdle,  destined,  as  she  said,  to  make  the 
monkish  cromi  for  the  new  Chilpetia  These  rash  speeches 
were  reported  to  the  king;  who,  withoat  oonsuHing  his 
mother,  fcurmed  a  violent  but  decisiTe  resolution.  He  com- 
monicated  with  his  enemj,  and  whilst  sharing  with  him  the 
host  at  the  holj  table,  swore  to  him  in .  public  friendship  far 
the  fatnre  and  oblivion  for  the  past :  he  had  at  that  moment 
aecretlj  resolved  his  death.  Henry  stood  in  need  of  a  mur- 
derer :  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  forty-five  gentlemen  of  his 
guard,  and  sounded  the  brave  Crillon,  their  leader.  This 
noble  soldier  refused  characteristically  ;  he  offered  to  chal- 
lenge the  duke  of  Guise  to  single  combat ;  he  would  strike 
him,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  but  not  as  an  assassin.  Henry 
commanded  secrecy.  Loignac  offered  himself:  the  king 
depended  upon  his  hand.  The  hour  and  the  day  were  fixed, 
but  secret  rumours  circulated ;  the  partisans  of  Quise  were 
alarmed  at  the  menacing  intelligence  that  reached  them  from 
all  parts.  One  day  he  found  a  note  under  his  plate,  which 
informed  him  of  the  designs  of  the  king.  Without  troubling 
hims^  he  wrote  underneath  :  He  vxnUd  not  da/rey  and  threw 
the  note  under  the  table.  The  next  day,  the  23rd  of  Decem- 
ber, he  appeared  at  the  council ;  the  door  was  dosed,  the 
guard  took  their  arms,  and  an  officer  informed  him  that  the 
king  wished  to  see  him  in  his  apartment.  He  directed  his 
steps  towards  the  king^s  closet ;  he  had  scarcely  entered, 
when  Montlhery,  one  of  the  forty-five,  plunged  his  poniard 
into  his  breast,  crying :  ^  Traitor,  thou  sh^t  die  for  it.** 
Others  threw  themselves  upon  him  and  struck  him  :  Loignac 
plunged  his  sword  into  his  reins.  Finding  himself  wounded 
behind,  the  duke  cried  out :  '^  JUisSriearde  /**  ^  and  well  he 
might,*'  says  the  historian  of  the  times,  his  sword  entangled 
in  hil^  mantle,  and  his  legs  confined,  he  nevertheless  con- 
tinued to  drag  his  assassins  from  one  end  of  the  chamber  to 
the  other.  He  staggered  along,  with  his  arms  extended,-  his 
«yes  sightless,  his  mouth  open,  as  if  already  dead.  He  sunk 
upon  the  bed  of  the  king.  The  Cardinal  de  Guise,  seated  at 
the  council-table  with  the  archbishop  of  Lyons,  heard  his 
brother  crying  out  upon  God  for  mercy :  ''Ah  !"  he  ex- 
claimed, **  they  are  killing  my  brother  1"  And  as  he  rose  in 
great  trepidation,  Marshal  D'Aumont,  with  his  hand  upon 
his  sword,  said  to  him,  **  Do  not  stir,  sir,  the  king  has  bfusi- 
ness  with  yon  too."  The  cardinal  and  the  archbishop  were 
immediately  transferred  to  the  tower  of  Moulins. 

After  the  event  Henry  came  out  of  his  closet  to  flurvey 
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the  bodj  of  bis  Ticiiin.  He  trampled  it  under  Ins  feet,  as 
Quiae  had  iraiBpled  upon  the  body  of  Goligny.  He  ooutem- 
pbted  it  ior  a  moment,  and  said  :  *'  My  Qod  !  how  large  he 
18 !  he  appeara  larget  dead  than  living  I"  L'Steile  reporte 
that  he  pudied  the  body  "with  his  foot  a  aeoond  time,  and 
said  to  Loignae :  **  Does  he  appear  to  you  to  be  dead,  Loig^ 
naer  The  hrtter,  taking  the  body  by  i^  head,  replied  to 
Heniy  cf  Valoia :  ^  I  betieve  he  ia,  sue."  ^  And,"  oontmneB 
the  ohsomdBty  '*  I  think  tibat  if  31  de  Guiae  had  only 
breathed  oaoe  when  he  was  kicked,  the  king  would  hare 
fidlen  down  with  fright  by  the  aide  of  him."  All  the  ida- 
tiona  and  fiiends  of  De  Quiae  that  ooiild  be  found  were 
anraated,  and  on  the  fuUowing  day,  the  cardinal,  his  brother, 
was  aaaasahiated  in  tihe  tower  ot  Moulina.  Beedng  hia  mur- 
derers enter,  he  threw  himself  upon  his  kneea,  covered  his 
head,  and  said  :  *^  Pexiorm  your  office.*'  He  waa  despatched  \, 
with  halberta.  -^yT 

Such  was  the  bloody  catastrophe  of  the  States  of  Bloia. 
Oatherine  de  Medici  only  survived  t^e  Locranie  |»inoea  a 
lew  daya  Eaithfol  to  her  custom  of  seeking  atareagth  where 
she  thought  it  was  to  be  iound,  she  had  nev«r  oompletely 
broken  with  them,  and,  perhaps,  had  betrayed  her  son  more 
than  once  for  the  sake  of  aecuring  to  herself  the  homage  and 
support  of  the  Guises.  Their  death  greatly  diatorbed  bar 
mmd ;  on  learning  it,  ahe  said  to  the  king :  '^  It  ia  well  out 
ont^  my  aon,  bat  it  will  require  stitdiing."  -Henry  profited 
ill  by  thia  advice ;  he  remauied  undecided,  he  did  not  march 
upon  Paris,  where  the  storm  was  brewing,  and  again  swore, 
in  the  States,  to  tiie  edict  of  union,  before  he  dissolved  them. 
He  aUowed  several  prisoners  of  great  importanoe  to  escape. 
His  two  moet  redoubtable  enemiei^  the  dukea  of  Mayenne 
and  Aumale,  brothers  o£  the  assassinated  Guises,  were  free, 
although  they  bad  been  oloeely  pursued,  and  they  hastened 
to  endeavour  to  rouse  the  people  and  the  army. 

The  rage  of  the  Paiiaians  stood  in  no  need  of  being 
azoited :  the  news  of  the  sinister  event  of  Blois  provoked  the 
exploaion  of  ^eir  hatred  and  their  fury.  Fanatical  preach- 
en,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  ihe  oor6  linoestre,  thimderad 
in  the  palpits  against  the^aanssin,  and  pronounced  anathemas 
iqKm  his  head ;  children,  women,  half-naked  men,  went  in 
proeession  with  wax-lighta  in  their  hands  to  the  cemetery 
of  the  Innocents.  When  there  they  extininiished  their 
lights,  and  were  heard  to  exclaim :  ^  Tfans  bo  exrtngiiiahed 
the  ileteatdbb  race  ot  the  Yakas  i" 
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Tke  duke  de  Mayenne  was  prodamied  liaattnftsi-feiieral  of 
&e  kmgdom  ;  the  powen  of  'Uie  Sixteen  'were  oonfiiiiied ;  the 
farioaB  Bassy  le  Qerc,  governor  of  the  Bastille,  oonfined  id 
that  piiflon  most  of  the  members  of  parliament  who  weie 
4meamies  to  these  dasorden,  said  a  nevr  parliament  waa  in- 
stBtnted :  from  that  time  all  hopes  of  conciliation  with  the 
party  of  the  Ghnses  wera  at  an  md  lor  Heniy  IIL 

Pope  Siztns  Y.  redoubled  the  aadaeity  of  the  enemies  of 
the  mosardi,  by  refusing  to  give  him  abBohrtion  for  the  mur- 
der of  the  caidina],  and  eKOommmiicated  him  by  the  famouB 
boll  In  Odena  Domini.  Upon  the  point  of  being  inyested  by 
Mayenne  in  the  eity  of  TooiBy  Heniy  had  only  one  xesonroe 
left)  and  he  seiaed  it,  by  uniting  himself  inth  Heaiy  of 
Navaire,  whom  he  had  so  recently  disinhented.  ^  Agauisb 
the  thunders  of  Rome,"  said  the  king  of  Nayane  to  hua, 
^  there  is  no  otiier  remedy  but  to  conquer ;  yon  need  not 
doubt  that  you  would  then  incontinently  be  absolved ;  bat 
if  you  are  conquered,  you  will  remain  exoommonicated, 
admomshed,  ay,  reprimanded  more  strongly  than  erver.** 
The  interview  of  the  two  monarchs  took  place  in  the  castle 
of  P1eaBis-lez~Tour3  :  the  frankness  and  loyalty  of  the  king 
of  Kavarze  soon  gained  the  confidence  of  Henry  IIL  and 
touched  his  heart.  After  a  glorious  success  at  La  Nouc  at 
Senlis,  the  united  monarchs  marched  upon  Paris.  Bourbon 
established  his  camp  at  Meudon,  and  BLenry  pitched  Ms 
tents  upon  the  heights  of  St.  Cloud,  from  which  spot^  whilst 
contemplating  hia  capital,  he  exhaled  his  anger  in  these 
words  :  **  Paris,  thou  head  of  the  kingdom  !  but  a  head  too 
large  and  too  capricious^  thou  requirest  bleeding,  as  does  all 
France,  to  cure  thee  of  the  frenzy  which  thou  communicatestto 
it."  Time  and  strength  were  wanting  to  allow  him  to  execute 
his  threat.  The  monks,  the  Jesuits,  and  the  cur^s  preached 
regicide  loudly  in  all  the  pulpits  of  Paris.  A  miserable  en- 
thusiast^ named  Jacques  016ment,  rendered  fanatically  mad 
by  them,  and  likewise  by  the  duchess  de  Montpensier,  who, 
in  her  delirious  hatred,  drew  from  him  a  promise  of  murder, 
took  an  oath  to  assassinate  the  king.  This  wretch  repaired  on 
the  1st  of  August  to  the  camp  of  Henry  III.  and  requested 
to  speak  to  him«  When  admitted  into  the  t^it,  he  fell  on 
his  knees,  presenting  a  petition  to  the  monareh,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  plunged  a  knife  into  his  bowels.  The  king  drew 
the  weapon  from  the  wound,  and  with  it  strode  the  assassin 
on  the  &fehead,  who  wia  immediatdiy  massacred  by  the 
guards. 
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When  informed  of  tbe  event,  Henry  of  Navarre  hastened 
to  him  from  his  quarters  at  Meudon.  The  king's  reeover)r 
was  not  despaired  of,  and  Bourhon  left  him  after  a  friendly 
interview.  The  physicians,  however,  soon  declared  the  womid 
mortal,  and  Henry  III.  prepared  for  death ;  he  received 
absolutioD,  and  ordered  all  the  doors  to  he  thrown  open,  and 
the  nobility  to  be  introduced.  He  exhorted  his  officers  to 
recognise  as  his  successor  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  legitimate 
heir  to  the  throne,  without  heeding  the  difTerenoe  of  his 
religion,  and  then  expired  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  after  a 
reign  of  fifteen  years.  Henry  de  Bourbon  returned  with  all 
possible  speed,  to  receive  tbe  adieux  of  the  dying  king,  but 
it  was  already  too  late.  As  he  entered  St.  Cloud,  with 
twenty-five  gentlemen,  among  whom  were  Bosni,  D*Aubign€, 
and  La  Force,  they  heard  this  cry  in  the  streets  :  "  We  are 
lost,  the  king  is  dead  !'*  They  advanced  and  met  the  Scotch 
gUMidy  who  fell  at  the  feet  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  saying : 
"  Sire,  you  are  now  our  master."  Biron,  Bellegarde,  Dam- 
pierre,  and  several  others,  immediately  came  to  salute  him 
as  Henry  lY. ;  but  when  removed  to  scarcely  ten  paces  from 
him,  they  whispered  to  each  other :  "  Better  surrender  to  all 
sorts  of  enemies  than  endure  a  Huguenot  king.'**  This 
expression  explains  all  the  difficulties  of  the  new  reign. 

Thus  in  the  person  of  Henry  III.  the  branch  of  the 
Yalois  became  extinct ;  it  had  reigned  two  hundred  and 
sixty-one  years,  and  had  given  thirteen  kings  to  Eranoe. 


CHAPTER  III. 

From  the  death  of  Henry  III.  to  the  peace  of  Yervins  and  the 
promulgation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.     1589 — 1598. 

This  history  must  have  too  often  saddened  the  reader  by 
depicting  the  &te  of  a  people  abandoned  to  weak,  unskilful, 
or  sanguinary  hands.  These  painful  emotions  are  about  to 
be,  for  a  time,  suspended,  and  give  place  to  admiration  and 
love  for  a  king  the  most  truly  French  that  ever  occupied  the 
throne.  Henry  lY.  prepared  himself  to  reign;  he  was 
worthy  of  his  high  mission:  it  was  to  him  Providence 
x^served  the  double  task  of  restoring  peace  to  his  country 
and  curing  its  deep  wounds. 

This  prince  had  been  brought  up  by  his  pious  and  noble 
mother,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  principles 

*  Sully,  Economies  royaltB, — D*Aubignd,  book  ii. 
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of  virtue.  Snatched  away  vhen  quite  yoang  by  her  from 
the  ooiTaption  of  the  ooort  of  Charles  IX.,  he  passed  his 
tender  years  in  the  mountains  of  B^m,  surrounded  by  com- 
panions of  his  own  aga  He  became  acquainted  with  men 
by  living  from  his  childhood  among  them ;  it  was  thus  he 
Iramt  to  love  them  and  to  have  consideration  lor  them. 
Passing  through  the  ordeal  of  adversity  at  an  early  period 
of  his  life,  he  knew  how  to  endure  it  with  courage  and  con- 
qner  it  by  perseverance.  No  prince  was  ever  in  a  more 
difficult  position  than  his  was  after  the  death  of  Henry  of 
Yalois.  He  had  arrayed  against  him  the  League,  the 
anathemas  of  the  pope,  the  gold  of  Philip  of  Spain,  and  the 
half  of  his  own  army.  Scarcely  had  his  predecessor  yielded 
his  last  breath,  than  he  was  subjected  to  a  very  haid  trial 
The  Catholic  leaders  held  a  council,  and  declared  to  the 
king^  by  the  mouth  of  D*0,  superintendent  of  the  finances^ 
that  the  moment  was  come  to  choose  between  the  paltiy 
state  of  a  king  of  Navarre,  and  the  lofty  position  of  a  king 
of  France ;  but  that  if  he  wished  to  reign  over  the  kingdom, 
he  must  become  a  Catholic.  The  king  changed  countenance 
at  these  words,  but  quickly  recovering  himself,  he  energeti- 
cally uttered  this  noble  answer  :  ''Among  the  astonishments 
to  which  the  vrill  of  God  has  subjected  us  during  the  last 
twenty-four  hours,  I  receive  one  fiom  you,  gentlemen,  that  I 
did  not  at  all  expect.  Are  your  tears  already  exhausted  f 
The  memoiy  of  yom:  loss  and  the  prayers  of  your  king;  are 
they  in  the  space  of  three  short  hours  entirely  dispersed, 
together  with  the  respect  that  is  due  to  a  dying  soul  %  It  is 
not  possible  that  all  you  who  are  here  should  agree  in  all 
the  points  I  have  just  heard.  From  whom  can  you  expect 
such  a  change  in  his  belief  but  from  one  who  had  none  at 
all  ?  Would  you  wish  for  a  king  without  a  €k>d  1  could  you 
place  any  reliance  in  the  feith  of  an  atheist  ?  in  the  day  of 
battle  could  you  fight  with  confidence  under  the  banner  of 
a  perjurer  and  an  apostate  9  Yes,  the  king  of  Navarre,  as 
you  say,  has  undergone  great  miseries,  and  has  not  been 
subdued  by  them :  is  he  likely  to  abandon  all  spirit  and 
quail  at  entering  his  royal  mission  9  Those  who  cannot 
deliberate  more  wisely,  those  whom  their  fears  and  the  short 
prosperity  of  the  enemies  of  the  state  alienate  from  us,  we 
freely  permit  to  depart  and  seek  elsewhere  wages  under  inso- 
lent masters.  I  shall  still  have  with  me,  even  among  the 
Catholics,  all  who  love  France  and  honour."  Notwithstand- 
ing this  noble  reply,  eight  hundred  gentlemen  and  nine  regi- 
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ments  quitted  his  standAnL  A  Bmall  niunber  of  «b¥oked 
friendfl^  with  the  Swiss  and  some  compaaues  of  CKrahy, 
f<»iDed  tbe  permaoMnt  fbundatioik  of  Ins  forees :  his  adbe* 
rente  came  hy  turns  to  range  themselTes  under  his  haimecB^ 
and,  for  want  of  pay,  xetnrned  home  afber  a  sojourn  of  a  few 
monthe :  he  was  oompeljed  to  march  from  dtj  to  ct^,  and 
to  fight  and  n^potiate  without  cessation. 

WheA  the  news  was  spread  that  Henry  III.  had  been 
ttBuninated,  fenatioism  and  firenzy  were  earned  to  the  highest 
excess  in  Paris.  The  dachess  of  Montpensier  threw  her 
arms  rotmd  the  neck  of  the  man  who  first  brought  her  the 
intelligenos ;  then  getting  into  her  carriage  with  Anne 
d'Est,  her  mother,  she  promenaded  the  streets,  crying, "  Good 
new9  /  Good  news  /*'  and  used  e^ery  means  to  excite  the 
pe(^lo  to  revolt.  Bonfires  were  lighted,  and  preachers 
loudly  proclaimed  the  merits  of  Jacques  Clement,  whom 
they  styled  a  martyr.  Crowds  flocked  to  see  his  mother,  a 
poor  vUlager,  who  had  been  sent  for,  and  exalted  into  an 
idol  by  the  duchess  of  Montpensier.  The  portrait  of  the 
regicide  was  placed  over  the  altars.  The  people,  on  their 
knees  belbre  it,  cried,  *^Samt  Jacques  CUrmmty  pra-fffor  ub!^ 
And  then,  the  haranguers  of  the  Sixteen,  borrowing  the  lan- 
guage oi  Scripture,  ezdaimed,  '*  Blessed  the  bosons  wkUh  h&n 
thee,  Ueased  the  breasts  ixMch  ncmrMed  theeP*  Now  they 
heaped  insolts  upon  the  memory  ot  Yalois,  and  next  broke 
into  furious  invectives  against  Bourbon,  reminding  their 
heazera  o£  the  edict  of  union,  the  bull  of  the  pope,  suad  the 
decree  ot.the  Sorbonne,  which  declared  him  incapable  of 
mounting  the  throne.  They  looked  about  for  a  leader,  and 
fixed  upon  Mayenne,  the  brother  of  Henry  de  Guise,  the 
only  member  of  the  family  competent  to  the  direction  of 
afifiura  Mayenne  assumed  the  title  of  lieutenant^neral  of 
the  kingdom,  and  caused  the  old  cardinal  de  Bourbon,  whom 
Henry  lY.  held  prisoner  at  Tours,  to  be  proclaimed  king 
under  the  title  of  Charles  X.;  he  marched  out  of  Paris  at  the 
head  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  publishing  that  he  was 
going  to  take  the  Beamais.  He,  with  aU  his  forces,  came  up, 
near  Dieppe,  with  the  feeble  army  of  the  king,  consisting  at 
most  of  seven  thousand  soldiers.  Henry  sustained  several 
attacks  in  his  camp,  and  gained  a  signal  advantage  in  a  san- 
guinary battle  fought  near  the  village  of  Arques.  Three 
colours,  however,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mayeime,  who 
hastened  to  send  them  to  Paris,  as  the  proofs  of  a  victory, 
announcing  that  he^should  soon  bring  Henry  into  the  capital 
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mhaniB  ftU ei garromj.  7)he intoxioKimi of  O*  PttiriMUi 
Bad  not  subsidedy  whmi  Henry  lY.,  glrengtlMMit  by  five 
tlioiiflftnd  English  and  a  nunieroui  solnlil^,  appctgd  beforo 
Pann^  attacked  tbe  sahtubs,  and  obtained  foomimai  of  tbism, 
driTing  tbe  Fbrisians  baok  into  tbe  interior  of  tbe  dty. 

The  king  wta  forced  to  allow  tbe  plunder  ol  tbe  sabubs, 
in  order  that  tbe  booty  night  aerve  as  pay  for  bis  soldien ; 
bat  be  forbade  mnrder,  five,  or  extreme  license^  and  preserred 
tiie  obiirobes  and  monasteriea  He  offered  battle  to  tbe 
dnke  de  Mayenne  in  yain,  and  quitted  Paris  to  sabdue  lower 
Normandy,  of  which  he  made  fannself  masler.  At  this 
period,  the  ambaaeador  of  Tenioe  presented  his  letten  of 
credit  to  him :  this  republic  was  the  first  Catholic  power 
which  recognised  him  as  king  of  fVanco.  Discord  preTailed 
in  Paris ;  some  wished  to  crown  Mayenne^  others  declared 
lor  the  old  cardinal  de  Bourlxm,  a  prisoner  to  bis  nephew, 
Henry  lY. ; — tbe  gold  of  Philip  II.  eomipted  both  the 
SioBUen  and  the  population.  This  king  claimed  the  throne 
for  his  daughter  Isabella  Clara  Eugenia,  a  niece  of  Henry 
III.,  by  his  mother  Elisabeth.  Pope  Sixtus  Y.,  struck  wi^ 
the  madness  ot  the  leaguers  and  the  great  character  of 
Henry  of  Navarre^  sent  a  legate  named  CaStan,  into  Fnmoe^ 
with  orders  not  to  pronounce  for  either  one  party  or  the  other 
without  perfect  oonrietion.  CaStan,  neglecting  his  'instono* 
tions^  qniddy  embraced  the  party  of  tiie  League :  pursued  by 
Henry  lY.,  he  gained  Ptois  as  a  fiigitive,  and  was  receiyed 
as  a  mar^.  The  Sorbonne  fulminated  against  the  B^amais^ 
declaring  all  who  should  think  of  adopting  him  as  king  in  a 
state  of  mortal  sin  and  excommunicaked,  e?en  if  he  should 
become  a  Catholic.  The  Parliament  of  Paris,  presided  over 
by  Bdsson,  ordered  Charles  X.  to  be  recognised :  the  Parlia- 
ment sitting  at  Tours,  and  presided  over  by  Achiile  de 
Harlai,  recently  escaped  from  the  Bastille,  annulled  the 
decrees  of  that  of  Paris,  and  proclaimed  Henry  lY.  The 
&ction  of  the  Sixteen  added  greatly  to  so  many  causes  of 
disorder,  and  carried  trouble  to  such  an  excess,  that  Mayenne 
broke  up  and  then  removed  this  councU,  whose  replaced 
members  continued  to  form  a  redoubtable  cabal. 

Henry  lY.  drew  nearer  to  the  capital,  and  Mayenne  en- 
deavoured to  dose  the  road  against  him.  The  two  armies 
met  near  Dreux,  in  the  plains  of  Ivry.  On  the  very  next 
morning,  at  break  of  day,  dispositions  were  taken  for  battle : 
Henry  took  none  for  retreat  ''  No  other  retreat,"  said  he, 
^'  but  the  field  of  battle."    On  both  sides,  the  armies  want  to 
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piajren.  Henry,  adTanoing  before  his,  on  liorsebaok;  oom« 
pletely  annedy  but  bareheaded,  exclaimed,  '^  Lord !  you  know 
my  thoughts ;  if  it  be  advantageous  for  my  people  that  I 
should  reign,  favour  my  cause  and  protect  my  arms ! "  Then, 
after  the  acclamations  excited  by  these  words  had  oeased : 
"  My  children,*'  said  he  to  the  soldiers,  '^  if  standards  should 
fail  you,  follow  my  white  plume,  you  will  always  find  it  in 
the  road  to  honour.**  He  commanded  the  charge,  and  the 
army  of  Mayenne,  although  very  superior  in  numbers,  was 
almost  destroyed.*  The  conqueror  marched  immediately 
upon  Paris,  and  blockaded  the  city.  At  this  period  died  the 
old  oftrdinal  de  Bourbon,  the  rival  and  prisoner  of  Henry 
IV.,  whose  rights,  however,  he  recognised  ;  but  Henry  knew 
his  weakness,  and  dreaded  lest  he  should  serve  as  an  instru^ 
ment  to  the  leaguers  if  he  fell  into  their  hands. 

The  blockade  of  the  capital  brought  famine  and  mortality 
within  its  walls;  every  day  produced  fre-sh  horrors.  The 
people,  destitute  of  bread,  sought  food  in  vile  and  impure 
objects,  and  even  in  the  cemeteries  :  a  mother  was  seen  to 
roast  and  eat  her  dead  child,  and  die  after  this  execrable 
repast  The  heart  of  Henry  IV.  suffered  greatly  at  the  ex- 
tremity to  which  these  unhappy  people  had  reduced  them- 
selves :  he  often  allowed  provisions  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
besieged.  Two  peasants  were  surprised  driving  a  cart-load 
of  loaves  towards  a  postern  ;  they  were  about  to  be  hung, 
when  Henry  came  up :  they  threw  themselves  at  his  feet, 
alleging  their  misery  as  their  excuse.  '^  Go  in  peace  !  Go 
in  peace  !*'  said  he  to  them,  giving  them  the  money  he  had 
about  him  ;  ^  the  Beamais  is  poor ;  if  he  had  more  he  would 
give  it  to  you.**     During  the  siege,  the  monks,  to  reanimate 

*  After  the  battle  of  Ivrj,  Henry  IV.  meeting  near  the  bloody  field 
with  the  illiistrioas  and  fSBkithfal  Bosni  covered  with  wounds,  he 
addressed  to  him  these  words,  in  which  is  painted  to  the  life  his  good 
and  generous  heart : — "  Brave  soldier  and  valiant  knight,  your  actions, 
signalized  on  such  an  important  oocasion,  have  surpassed  my  expecta- 
tions, and  therefore,  in  presence  of  these  princes  and  captains  who 
sorround  me,  I  will  embrace  yon  with  both  my  arms,  and  declare  to 
you,  in  their  sight,  true  and  brave  knight,  not  so  much  with  the 
accolade,  such  as  I  give  you  now,  nor  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  nor  oi  St. 
Michael,  but  with  my  entire  and  sincere  affection,  which,  joined  to 
the  long  years  of  your  &ithful  services,  forces  me  to  promise  you,  as  I 
do  to  the  virtues  of  all  those  brave  and  valiant  men  that  listen  to  me,  that 
never  will  I  enjoy  good  fortune,  or  increase  of  greatness,  without  your 
participating  in  it ;  and,  fearing  that  speaking  too  much  may  be  prejudicial 
to  your  wounds,  I  will  return  to  Nantes ;  and,  therefore,  adieu,  my  friend ! 
take  care  of  yourself,  recover  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  be  assured  that 
you  have  a  good  and  an  affectionate  master." — M^moiret  de  SuUy, 
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the  courage  of  the  besieged,  made  procesaioDs,  carrying  an 
arquebuse  in  one  hand  and  a  crucifix  in  the  other,  mingling 
discharges  of  musketry  with  the  singing  of  sacred  hymnsw 
At  length  conferences  were  opened  at  the  abbey  ot  St. 
Antoine  des  Champs,  between  Henry  and  several  deputies  of 
the  League.  Gondi,  bishop  of  Paris,  came  thither  with  the 
design  of  conciliating  the  parties,  but  he  had  no  power  to 
treat,  and  these  coni'erences  proved  useless.  Alexander 
Famese,  duke  of  Parma,  celebrated  by  his  exploits  in 
Flanders  and  by  the  taking  of  Antwerp,  advanced  towards 
Paris  in  conjunction  with  Mayenne,  and  penetrated  as  far 
as  Meaux.  He  constrained  the  king  to  raise  the  blockade, 
forced  lus  lines  atLagny,  and  revictualled  the  capital.  Unable 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Sixteen,  and  laithiul 
to  the  instructions  of  Philip  XL,  whose  desire  was  that  the 
French  should  continue  to  slaughter  one  another,  Farnese 
returned  into  Artois,  harassed  in  his  retreat  by  the  royal 
army.  English  and  Spanish  troops  remained  in  the  kingdom 
in  nearly  equal  numbers. 

Henry  returned  to  establish  his  quarters  at  St.  Denis,  and 
failed  in  a  new  attempt  to  surprise  the  capital.  The  strata- 
gem he  employed  gave  the  name  of  the  Joumee  dea  Farinea 
to  this  fruitless  enterprise.  Discord  reigned  in  Paris.  Mayenne 
acted  on  one  side  for  the  interests  of  lus  house  ;  on  the  other, 
the  Sixteen  and  the  populace  acted  for  Spain,  in  whose  pay 
they  were ;  a  new  leader  divided  the  sufirages  of  the  Leaguers : 
the  young  duke  de  Guise,  son  of  Le  Balafr6,  recently  escaped 
from  his  imprisonment,  was  received  at  Paris  with  transport, 
and  by  a  numerous  party  opposed  to  Mayenne  ;  he,  however, 
played  no  con^icuous  part  The  new  pope,  Gregory  XIY., 
ardent  in  his  support  of  the  League,  sent  hun  a  reinforcement 
of  soldiers,  who  only  signalized  themselves  by  horrible  bri- 
gandages. The  most  fanatical  leaders  were  once  more  masters 
of  Paris,  in  spite  of  the  purification  made  by  Mayenne  of  the 
coimcil  of  Sixteen ;  this  council,  modified  and  rendered  more 
numerous,  styled  themselves  the  great  council  of  the  Union ; 
a  committee  of  ten  members,  elected  by  the  whole,  directed 
afi&irs  :  these  ten  were  chosen  from  amongst  the  most  violent 
and  the  most  enthusiastic.  The  cur^  and  preachers  urged 
on  party  fury  to  absolute  madness ;  they  excited  the  people 
to  massacre,  and  pointed  out  from  the  pulpits  men 
suspected  of  moderation  as  wretches  unworthy  of  pity. 
The  president  Brisson,  and  the  counsellors  Jean  Tai'dif  and 
Claude  Larcher,  wished  to  oppose  such  frightful  excesses^  and 
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were  in  conseqaence  marked  out  as  fit  ob^scts  for  assassdna* 
tion  ;  the  cotomittee  of  the  Ten  command^  their  arrest,  and 
Bossy  le  Clerc  executed  it:  the  three  magistrates  were 
taken  and  hanged  at  the  gates  of  the  very  palace  in  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  administer  justice.  Thus  perished 
the  head  of  the  Parliament  of  the  League,  the  famous  presi- 
dent that  had  pronounced  the  deposition  of  Henry  III.,  but 
whose  violent  acts  were  quite  effaced  by  the  new  violences 
of  his  party.  His  death  was  the  signal  for  cruel  persecutions, 
power  passed  from  the  citizens  to  the  populace,  the  magis- 
tracy and  t£e  army  were  searched  narrowly  into  by  the 
council  of  Ten,  and  all  moderate  men  trembled  for  their  lives. 
Warned  by  them,  Mayenne  hastened  from  Soissons,  pointed 
his  cannon  i^ainst  the  Bastille,  of  which  Bussy  le  Clerc  was 
governor,  obtained  possession  of  that  place,  seized  four  of  the 
most  culpable  agitators  in  their  beds,  and  ordered  them  to  be 
hanged  immediately.  Bussy  le  C^erc  made  his  escape,  aban* 
doning  tiie  treasure  that  was  the  fruit  of  his  extortions ; 
Mayenne  re-established  in  their  places  the  magistrates  and 
ofBcers  turned  out  by  the  Sixteen,  the  citizens  regained  their 
ascendancy,  and  the  Parliament  acquired  an  influence  in  the 
League  that  it  had  never  before  obtained. 

The  war  was  carried  on  with  the  most  violent  animosity, 
and  the  duke  of  Parma  re-entered  France  by  well-directed 
marches.  Henry  exposed  himself  rashly  in  the  fight  of 
Aumale,  and  was  wounded ;  Famese  nearly  gained  possession 
of  his  person,  and  obliged  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rouen. 
A  misunderstanding  between  Mayenne  and  the  duke  weak- 
ened their  efforts,  and  gave  the  royal  army  time  to  breathe. 
Although  veiy  inferior  in  strength,  Henry  carried  on  the 
war  with  advantage,  displaying  wonderful  activity  and  the 
resources  of  a  fertile  and  indefatigable  genius,  escaping  the 
enemy  when  they  deemed  hizz,  almost  in  their  hands,  and 
falling  unexpectc^'^i^^  upon  them,  when  they  thought  him  at 
a  distance.  It  was  thus,  by  a  series  of  prudent  yet  bold 
manoeuvres,  he  inclosed  Famese,  near  Dieppe,  between  the 
sea^  the  Seine,  and  the  three  bodies  of  his  army.  The  duke 
of  Parma,  suffering  seriously  from  fever,  roused,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, his  nearly  expiring  genius ;  he  caused  a  bridge 
to  be  constructed,  unobserved  by  the  king,  in  one  night, 
deceived  his  vigilance,  passed  the  Seine,  and  covered  his 
retreat.  The  Marshal  de  Biron,  killed  in  the  course  of  the 
same  campaign,  was  suspected  of  having  favoured  this  bold 
undertaking:  his  son  begged  him  to  let  him  have  two 
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thoQSttid  horse,  iritli  wbach  be  felt  Assured  he  ootild  cot  the 
Tear-gnard  of  the  Spaniards  to  pieoes.  The  maiahal  refoaed. 
Mod  it  is  aanerted  that  he  afterwards  eaid  to  him  :  "  If  I  hail 
d<>&e  so,  the  -war  would  have  been  at  an  end,  and  thou  and  I 
would  have  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  and  plant  cabbaM 
•i  Biton.**  This  speech  reveals  the  numberless  obstadeB 
whidi  surrounded  Heuy  IV.,  and  the  causes  of  the  prolon- 
gation of  l^e  war.  A  crowd  of  gentlemen  promoted  it  lor 
their  own  advantage)  and  tile  great  nobles  by  it  kept  up  the 
hope  of  restoring,  to  their  own  eKahation,  the  edifice  of 
feudalism  :  they  flattered  thems^ves  they  should  be  able  to 
retain  their  governments  by  title  of  sovereignty  :  thus  the 
duke  de  M erooenr  hoped  to  be  acknowledged  duke  of  Brit- 
tany, aikd  the  dukes  c^  Nemours^  Guise,  Joyeuse,  and  Aumale 
dreamt  of  sharing  among  them  the  other  provinces  of  the 
kingdom. 

Henry  drew  near  to  Paris,  where  the  States-General, 
convoked  by  Mayeiine,  Ht  the  desire  of  Philip  II.,  were 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  king.  He  received 
indlanctions  in  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
Mayenne,  amidst  the  tactions  which  divided  the  States, 
remained  undecided  whether  it  would  be  better  to  prodaim 
Henry  lY.,  if  he  abjured,  or  to  remain  futhfiil  to  his  engage- 
ments with  Spain.  The  duke  de  Fai-ia  and  the  jurisooiasnlt 
Mendoea  boldly  maintained,  in  the  meetings  of  the  States, 
the  interests  of  Philip  II.  This  monarch  pretended,  in 
accordance  with  the  cardinal  de  Piaisanoe,  legate  of  the 
pope  Clement  YIII.,  that  Henry,  as  infected  with  here^^ 
ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  throne,  even  although  he 
should  abjure  that  heresy,  and  that,  by  the  £M>t  of  this 
exclusion,  the  Salic  law  would  be  abolished  in  France.  He 
demanded  then  that  his  daughter  Isabella,  niece  of  the  three 
last  kings,  should  be  proclaimed  queen :  but  Famese  was 
recently  dead,  and  no  Spanish  army  suj)ported  the  preten- 
sions of  Philip :  Mayenne  opposed  them.  The  Catholic 
nobles  of  the  royal  army  had  been  invited  by  him  to  the 
meeting  of  the  States.  Oonferences  were  opened  at  JSitrh^ 
and  afterwards  in  the  &ttbourg  of  La  VcUeUe,  between  them 
and  several  deputies.  Henry  declared  to  these  latter  that 
he  was  disposed  to  abjure.  Tins  news  was  alarming  to  the 
ambitious,  and  raised  a  perfect  tempest  in  the  States-General. 
The  Spaniards  immediately  gave  out,  in  the  name  of  their 
master,  that  if  the  infanta  were  proclaimed  queen,  Philip 
would  select  a  French  noble  for  her  husband  :  by  naming  no 
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one  in  particular,  they  flattered  the  ambitions  hopes  of  seye- 
ral ;  Charles  of  Savoy,  the  duke  de  Nemours,  uterine  brother 
of  Mayenne,  and  the  duke  de  Ckdse  allowed  themselves  to 
be  caught  by  this  brilliant  bait,  and  the  States  hesitated. 
The  greatness  and  power  of  the  kingdom  would  have  been 
at  an  end  if  Spain  had  brought  about  the  coronation  of  the 
infanta  :  Philip  consented  to  everything  in  order  to  secure 
the  sceptre^  and  France,  which  it  was  his  interest  to  weaken, 
would  have  been  dismembered  and  divided  among  the  most 
powerM  nobles.  At  this  momenta  the  most  critical  of  all 
for  Henry  IV.,  he  obtained  aid  from  a  quarter  upon  which 
he  had  not  reckoned.  The  Parliament,  mutilated  by  the 
Sixteen  and  intimidated  by  the  punishment  of  several  of  its 
members,  issued  nothing  but  servile  decrees,  imprinted  with 
jGuiaticasm,  and  dictated  by  a  furious  populace,  kept  in  a  state 
of  agitation  by  the  commanders  of  the  Spanish  garrison. 
All  at  oDce  this  Parliament  shook  off  its  stupor,  and  dis- 
played a  noble  energy.  In  accordance  with  the  opinions  of 
Edward  Mol6,  procureur-gdn&ral,  the  Parliament  ordered  its 
president,  John  Lemditre,  to  go  to  the  lieutenant-general,  to 
urge  him  to  be  careful  that,  under  pretext  of  religion,  no 
foreign  house  should  be  placed  upon  the  throne,  declaring  all 
treaties  made  for  such  a  purpose  null,  and  contrary  both  to 
the  Salic  law  and  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom.  This 
declaration  surprised  and  irritated  Mayenne ;  but  John 
Lemaitre  maintained  the  decree  before  him  with  much  cou- 
rage. The  Spanish  &ction  did  not,  however,  give  up  all 
hope,  and  to  secure  the  support  of  the  lieutenant-genera) 
and  his  powerful  £unily,  they  offered  the  hand  of  the  infanta 
to  the  young  duke  de  Guise,  in  the  event  of  her  being 
acknowledged  queen .  Mayenne,  however,  supported  the 
proposition  of  Spain  and  the  pretensions  of  his  nephew  very 
indifferently  :  he  himself  asi>ired  to  the  throne,  and  deferred 
the  election. 

The  Parisians  began  to  be  tired  of  so  many  contests, 
intrigues,  and  sufferings.  They  read  with  avidity  a  book  in 
which  the  follies  and  selfishness  of  the  leaders  of  the  League 
were  laid  bare  and  held  up  to  ridicule.  This  book,  entitled 
The  CcUhoUcism  of  Spam  ;  or,  the  Menippean  Satire,  inflicted 
A  mortal  blow  iipon  the  leaguers  of  the  Spanish  faction. 
Mayenne  persisted  in  retaining  power,  and  although  unde- 
cided what  party  to  take,  he  imited  his  effoi*ts  with  those  of 
the  legate  to  prevent  the  abjuration  of  the  king,  declaring 
that  his  conversion  would  not  open  for  him  the  road  to  the 
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thnme.  A  trace  had  been  propoaed  by  Heniy,  which  fixed 
the  day  of  his  abjuration  for  the  25th  of  Jiily.  Mayenne 
forbade  the  PariaiaDS  to  be  vitoeseee  of  it,  aitd  caused  the 
gates  to  be  closed.  They  however  disregarded  his  pro- 
hibiticm,  and  were  present  in  crowds  at  the  ceremony. 
Henry  made  his  abjnxation  at  8t.  Denis^  between  the  hands 
of  the  archbishop  of  Bourges :  he  promised  to  live  and  die 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  to  defend 
it  towards  and  against  all ;  he  repeated  his  profession  of 
fiftith  at  the  foot  of  the  great  altar,  and  then  began  to  sing 
the  Te  Deum,  which  Uie  people  interrupted  by  cries  of 
~  leHai/ 
Xhe  conyernon  of  Henry  IV.  confounded  all  those  in 
who  only  lived  by  trouble,  and  whose  audacity  consti- 
tnted  their  only  strength ;  they  abandoned  themselves  to 
the  greatest  excesses  on  learning  his  abjuration.  The  car6 
Jean  Boucher  preached  during  nine  consecutive  days  in  the 
chnrch  of  St.  Merry,  seeking  to  persuade  the  Parisians  that 
this  act  was  the  work  of  the  demon ;  but  the  people  began 
to  be  desirous  of  repose^  and  they  proved  insensible  to  these 
fimatical  declamations,  the  last  convulsions  of  an  expiring 
faction.  A  trace  of  three  months  proposed  by  Henxy,  was 
accepted  by  all  parties.  The  duke  de  Mayenne  ordered  the 
oath  of  union  to  be  repeated  in  the  States,  and  prorogued 
them  to  September.  Determined  by  personal  motives  to 
prolong  the  war,  he  had  alienated  the  Parliament  and  the 
people,  and  was  forced  to  seek  support  in  the  Spaniards  and 
the  faction  of  the  Sixteen.  He  quitted  Paris  the  year  fol- 
lowing to  receive  new  troops  upon  the  firontiers  of  Cham- 
pagne, whilst  Henxy  IV.  was  waiting  at  St.  Denis  for  the 
opening  of  the  gates  of  the  capital :  his  desire  was  soon 
gratified.  Charles  de  Coes^*  count  de  Brissao^  son  of  the 
marshal  of  that  name,  and  one  of  the  authors  of  the  fitmous 
^  barricades  under  Henry  IIL,  had  been  named  by  Mayenne 
governor  of  the  city :  he  negQiisAed  in  secret  vdth  the  king, 
deceived  the  League  by  fiedse  appearances  of  zeal,  came  to  an 
understanding  with  the  prevdt  da  marchands,  and  in  the 
night  of  the  22nd  of  March  he  surrendered  the  city  to  the 
royal  troops.  The  soldien  entered  in  silenoe,  marched 
through  the  streets  in  bif^ttle-array,  and  took  possession  of 
the  squares^  places,  and  great  thoroughfares.  One  corps  of 
Bpanish  guarda  alone  resisted,  and  they  were  put  to  the 
sword.  Surprise  and  terror  restrained  the  fiftctions.  Henry 
at  length  presented  himself:  the  priv6t  de$  morcAofKb  aiid 
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tile  oouni  de  Bi^iflsac  offered  him  the  keys  of  tlie  city;  ke 
adraneed  at  the  head  of  a  large  troop  of  the  nobility  with 
laiioes  lowered  :  his  march  was  a  triumph^  and  from  that  da^^ 
he  oonadered  himself  among  the  FarisiaDB  as  in  the  midst 
of  his  children.  ''  Let  them  alone  !"  cried  he,  to  those  who 
wiflfeed  to  drive  back  the  crowd  ;  ^let  them  alone,  they 
are  greedy  to  see  a  king."  His  demencj  was  eactended  to 
all  his  enemies,  and  he  permitted  the  legate  to  take  away 
imder  his  safegaard  the  P^re  Yarade,  rector  of  the  JesuitS) 
and  the  cux^  Anbiy,  whose  &natical  exhortations  had  im»- 
lenly  iHged  on  to  regicide  a  wild  eathosiast  named  Bani^FBk 
The  Spanish  garrison  quitted  Paris  the  same  dary,  with  the 
honours  of  war ;  the  duke  de  Faria  and  the*  other  nmiisters 
of  FhiHp  departing  with  them.  Q%e  king  placed  himself  at 
a  window  to  see  them  pass^  and  when  they  were  at  a  dis^ 
taaee,  he>  lac^bingly  cried  to  them :  '^  Make  my  com^imente 
to  your  master,  gentlemen,  but  don't  come  back  any  move.^ 
He  recced  the  Bastille  by  captnlation,  w^comed  the 
repenitant  and  submissive  Sorbonne  kindly,  and  joined  to  ^» 
Plupliament  of  Paris  the  magistiatea  ci  the  parliaments  he 
had  established  at  OhilcMis  and  at  Tours. 

The  situation  of  the  king,  however,  between  the  Cai^olies 
and  the  Protestants,  became  extremely  difficult.  The  oa» 
had  beheld  his  conversion  with  mslrust,  and  aoeused  hhn  of 
hypocrisy ;  he  could  only  hope  to  win  them  by  lavishing 
upon  them  numerous  favours  :  the  other  party,  irritated  by 
laa,  abjuration,  saw  with  zmpatieDce  the  Catholica  loaded 
with  honours  and  bounties,  which  they  thought  themselves 
entitled  to,  and  accused  the  king  of  ingratitude.  Paris  was 
then  fiir  irom  having  the  importance  it  now  possesses  :  tiie 
war,  in  spite  of  the  submission  of  the  capital,  was  continued 
at  idl  points  of  the  kingdom^  and  it  was  Henry's  greatest 
interest  to  keep  the  various  parties  in  union  and  obedi^a^oai 
Nevertheleai^  Amiens^  Beauvais,  Oambrai,  and  Ohftteau- 
Uierry  surtendered  successively,  afbw  the  taking  of  Laon.. 
Montmorency,  D'Epemon,  the  duke  de  Giiise,  La  Ch&tre,  m4 
Btne-l)auphin  submitted  soon  afber,  but  they  fixed  an  enoiv 
mmia  price  upon  ihehp  submission ;  the  king  was  compelled 
to  place  in  their  hands  immense  sums  of  money,  and  an 
authority  which  rendered  them  almost  soveragns  in  their 
governments,  and  which  afterwards  gave  birth  to  great 
troubles.  lii  ChAtre  and  Bois-Dauphin  preserrod  the  title  of 
mardial  of  IVance,  which  they  held  from  Maymme :  Mon^ 
meiMiey  was  named  oonstabla 
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Abo«t  the  aamatiiney  afireak  attompt  placed  the  life  of  the 
mouBxeh  in  peril :  Jean  Ch&tel,  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuit^  acU 
dieted  to  depraved  habits,  &iicied  he  diould  redeem  himsielf 
^m  the  pexils  of  heU  by  aasaMuiating  Henry.  On  the  27th 
of  DeoembeTi  the  king  pardooed  two  gentlemen,  aaoieat 
jm&axhen  of  the  Ltagae  :  thay  vere  kneeling  at  hisfeet^  and 
the  king  stooped  to  laiae  them,  when  he  felt  himself  wounded 
in  the  month  by  a  blow  giTen  with  a  kniie.  The  bloody 
we^)on  waa  seized  i^n  the  person  of  Jean  Chitel :  his  eon- 
fession  inculpatsd  the  Jesuits,  his  mastery  and  he  displayed 
a  fanaticism  which  did  not  £ul  him  among  the  finghtfiil 
agonies  of  the  tortuna  inflioted  upon  re^poidea.  Ld  Pdre 
Ckugaaord,  a  Jesuit,  was  hanged  ;  the  Ptoliament  pursued  the 
whole  order,  and  oondemned  all  its  members  to  exile.  They 
quitted  the  kingdom^  but  with  the  hope  of  a  speedy  reiium* 
Jl^ilip  II.  wocdd  then  have  consented  to  make  peaos^  if 
Henry  would  have  allowed  him  to  hold  scone  possessions  in 
Emace :  the  frenoh  nobles  of  his  party  were  equally  disposed 
to  svbmit,  upon  condition  of  keeping  the  proTineea  of  which 
they  were  masters,  and  paying  homage  to  the  crown.  The 
king  energetically  rejected  all  these  pgetenaottf^  and  to  de- 
prive the  sui^Dorters  of  %)aui  of  all  pretext  or  excuse^  he 
dedored  war  against  Philip,  whose  most  powerful  partisana 
were  the  duke  do  Mercceur  in  Baittany,  AumaXe  in  Picardy, 
and  Mayenne  in  Burgundy :  this  las^  formerly  head  of  the 
Le^gae,  and  aapiring  to  the  crown,  had  become  the  tool  of 
Spain ;  he  aeoompaiiied  Yelaseo,  constable  of  Gaatille^  when 
the  king  advanced  rapidly  to  meet  him  near  Dijon. 

The  gk>rious  battle  of  Fontaine  Fran^aise,  in  which  Henry, 
with  oaaly  three  hundred  hone,  maintained  his  ground  against 
tsro  thousand  and  eosposed  his  lifoto  save  that  of  Biron^ 
oonftwinded  the  hopes  of  Mayenne^  who  dedared  himself  ready 
to  acknowledge  Henry  lY.  aaaooaas  that  prince  should  hava 
xeeeived  ahaohition  from  the  pope.  A  negotiation  upon  this 
safaifeot  wtiB  already  commenced.  Clement  Y IIL  seized  this 
oppostunity  for  re^eataUiahing  the  authority  of  the  Church 
ahova  that  of  kmgs.  By  the  advice  of  the  Jesuit  Torede^ 
wha  was  already  soliciting  the  recall  of  his  order  into  Frano^ 
he  showed  himself  favouxahle  to  the  king ;  but  he  made  him. 
pay  dearly  fear  his  absolution.  A  vast  scaffolding  was  erected 
in  the  Basilic  of  Si  Peter^s ;  and  there,  beneath  a  magnificent 
tent,  in  the  sight  of  aa  immense  number  of  people,  Clement 
YIII.  struck  with  hia  wand,  in  sign  of  chastisement,  the 
abfaia  Zhiperron  and  D^Ossat,  refuc^eatatives  of  the  ki^g ; 
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he  declared  any  absolution  given  to  Henry  by  a  Frencli 
prelate  null,  he  gave  it  afresh,  and  proclaimed  him  king  ot 
France  and  Navarre. 

This  solemn  act  took  away  all  pretence  for  -war,  and 
destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  Leaguers.  Mayenne  obtained  from 
the  king  that  the  members  of  his  family  should  be  declared 
free  from  all  complicity  with  the  murderer  of  Heniy  IIL:  he 
fixed  this  price  upon  his  submission.  The  edict  was  promuL- 
gated  ;  Mayenne  immediately  acknowledged  Henry  lY.,  and 
from  that  time  served  him  £uthf uUy.  The  king,  in  all  haste, 
gathered  together  the  whole  of  his  forces,  in  order  to  meet 
the  Spaniaixis,  who  had  obtained  possession  of  Calais  and 
severed  other  places.  The  royal  army  was  weakened  by  the 
defection  of  a  great  number  of  Calvinists,  disgusted  with 
the  humiliation  imposed  upon  the  king  by  the  pope ;  La 
Tremouille,  Bouillon,  and  Rohan  kept  up  these  murmurs.  In 
these  circumstances,  Henry  convoked  an  assembly  of  the 
notables  at  Bonen.  **  I  have  not  called  you  together,"  said 
he,  ^  as  my  predecessors  did,  merely  to  make  you  approve  of 
my  will.  I  have  assembled  you  to  receive  your  counsels,  to 
put  faith  in  them,  to  foUow  them ;  in  short,  to  place  myself  in 
guardianship  in  your  hands :  a  disposition  seldom  shown  by 
grey-bearded  and  victorious  kings ;  but  the  ardent  love  I 
bear  my  subjects  makes  me  find  eveiything  easy  and 
honourable."  The  acts  of  this  assembly  replied  but  ill  to 
these  noble  expressions.  Nothing  was  regulated  respecting 
the  finances,  no  provisions  were  made  for  the  war,  and  Henry 
himself  appeared  to  forget  his  duties  in  the  society  oi  Uie 
beautiful  Gabrielle  d'Estr^es,  whom  he  publicly  acknow- 
ledged as  his  mistress,  and  whose  children  he  brought  up 
wiUiL  a  magnificence  perfectly  royal  The  Spaniards  roused 
him  from  these  disgraceful  pleasures  by  taking  Amiens. 
Henry  being  without  money,  was.  forced  to  make  an  appeal 
to  his  people.  The  £uthful  Bosni,  duke  of  Sully,  assisted  in 
obtaining  a  few  millions  and  in  getting  together  an  army. 
Amiens  was  retaken  the  following  year  ;  the  duke  da 
Merooeur  then  treated  with  the  king,  and  Brittany  laid  down 
its  arms.  These  successes  paved  the  way  for  a  genera) 
peace.  Philip  II.,  a  prey  to  a  frightful  disease, — that  of  Sylla, 
began  to  be  disgusted  with  human  blood ;  in  1598,  six 
months  before  his  death,  he  signed  the  peace  of  Yervins, 
giving  up  to  the  king  of  France  all  the  places  occupied  by 
his  troops,  with  the  exception  of  Gambrai 

Heniy,  delivered  fix)m  the  cares  of  foreign  war,  issued,  the- 
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same  year,  the  celebrated  edict  of  Nantes,  which  detennined 
the  rights  of  the  Protestants  in  France.  This  edict,  drawn 
up  by  Jeannin,  SchombergyColignonyandthe  historian  Jacques 
Auguste  de  Thou,  allowed  the  Protestants  the  exercise  of 
their  worship  ;  it  left  open  to  them  admismon  to  all  employ- 
ments ;  established,  in  every  parliament,  a  chamber  composed 
of  magistrates  of  each  religion ;  tolerated  the  general  assem- 
blies of  the  Beformers;  authorized  them  to  raise  taxes  among 
themselres  for  the  benefit  of  their  church  ;  it  provided  fm* 
their  ministera,  and  granted  them  fortified  places  of  safety, 
the  principal  of  which  was  BocheUe.  The  Protestants  were 
bound  to  the  payment  of  the  tenths  and  to  the  observance  of 
the  festivals  and  holydays  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  edict 
of  Nantes,  registered  by  the  parliaments  after  long  and 
earnest  resistance,  put  an  end  to  the  diaastarous  wars  which 
for  thirty-six  years  had  desolated  the  kingdom.. 

From  that  time  Heniy  lY.  laid  aside  the  part  of  a  warrior 
to  assume  that  of  a  pacificator.  The  twelve  last  years  of  his 
life  belong  to  another  series  of  events, — ^to  that  which,  re- 
establishing calm  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  strengthened 
royal  authority  and  gave  it  a  vigorous  impulse,  which  per- 
mitted it  to  increase  in  despotism  up  to  the  great  epoch  of 
the  French  revolution :  this  event  may  itse^  be,  in  part, 
considered  as  a  distant  consequence  of  the  principles  promul- 
gated by  Luther. 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  immense  results  of  the  Re- 
formation does  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  this  work  ;  it  will 
suffice  to  say  that  this  memorable  event,  in  spite  of  the  bloody 
wars  which  were  among  the  number  of  its  immediate  conse- 
quences, communicated  a  great  movement  to  the  hmuan 
mind  :  it  assisted,  almost  everywhere,  in  separating  the 
CSiurch  from  the  State,  and  spiritual  power  fiinn  temporal 
power ;  it  broke  the  yoke  of  the  scholastic  spirit,  and  replaced 
it  by  the  critical  and  philosophical  spirit,  whose  influence 
ended  by  endowing  nations  with  dvil  liberty,  and  prepared 
their  political  emancipation.  It  was  not  possible  for  this 
revolution,  provoked  by  the  abuses  of  the  Church,  undertaken 
by  lAither  and  some  other  ardent  spirits,  and  afterwards  con- 
tinued by  the  efforts  of  human  reason  and  the  unbridled 
violences  of  all  the  human  passions,  to  be  accomplished 
without  long  divisions  and  frightful  convulsions.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformers  were  but  imperfectly  naturalisedamong 
the  French ;  nevertheless  they  deposited  in  their  soil  a  germ 
whix^  bore  fruit  at  a  later  period,  by  favour  of  the  freedom 
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of  inqoiiy,  assnraii  for  a  long  tune  to  Franoe  by  the  edid  nf 
Namtea. 

The  interior  oonvulaioiis  to  which  this  oovmtry  we  a  piej 
during  so  man j  jeani^  deprrred  it  of  its  political  ascendaney 
in  the  eqailibrium  of  £a»^9e^  and  Phflip  II.  for  a  long  time 
enteiiained  the  hope  of  making  France  (me  of  the  provinoea 
of  his  immense  monarch  j.  Don  Sebastian)  king  of  Portnua^ 
had  perished  with  the  flower  of  his  nobility  upon  the  coasl  of 
Afnoa^  and  his  great-nnole,  who  suoceeded  hun,  had  died,  aa 
he  had  done,  without  diMren.  Philip  resolved  to  Dake 
advantage  of  these  dreumstances;  he  got  possession  of  Por- 
tugal, and  added  it  to  the  vast  states  he  had  inherited  firom 
CSbwrles  Y.  in  the  old  and  new  world.  Spain  then  attained 
the  apogee  of  her  power :  her  redoubtablearmies,  her  able 
generals,  and  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  America^  a|^ 
peared  to  prepare  for  Philip  the  way  to  universal  monarchy ; 
but  the  part  which  France  eould  no  longer  sustain  against 
her,  England  and  young  Holland  took  up  and  maintamed 
between  them.  The  Bret  of  these  two  ntUions  laid  in  this 
oentory,  under  the  reign  ol  EhBaheih,  the  foundations  of  its 
maritime  power  and  of  its  fiitiae  greatness;  its  fleets^  aided 
by  tempest^  in  1588  desiiroyed,  or  disperwd  upon  the  shoves 
of  the  Channel,  the  redoubtable  Armada  or  invincible  fleet 
of  Philip  11. ;  e^t  years  after,  the  earl  of  Essex  f^aated 
the  English  standard  upon  the  walls  of  Cadia.  The  second 
people  who  held  Spain  in  check,  the  Dutch,  inscribed  their 
name  for  the  first  time,  in  this  inveterate  struggle,  amo^g 
thoee  of  the  nations  of  Europe  :  strong  in  their  love  of  inde- 
pendence, in  their  religioos  £uth,  and  their  geographical 
position,  they  separated  themselves  violently  from  Beigiiua* 
and,  protected  by  the  genios  of  William,  prince  of  Orange^ 
and  of  his  son  Maurice,  a  greater  captain,  but  not  so  great  a 
Gitiaen,  they  formed  the  republic  of  Holland,  or  the  United 
Provinces,  and  withstood,  Without  flinching,  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Spanish  power. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  c^otuxy.  Protestantism  and 
Bomanism — ^the  principle  of  free  inquiry  and  the  dogmas  of 
auihority  in  matters  of  £ulth— ^divided  Europe  into  nearly 
equal  halvea  Most  of  the  novthern  states — England,  Soot- 
hmd,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  Germany — ^had  adopted  the 
principles  of  the  Eeformati<m  :  the  southern  states — ^Auatria» 
Italy,  France,  and  Spain— ^remained  fidthful  to  GatholieiaQaL 
The  v^ars  of  religion  added  greatly  to  the  military  strength 
cC  Christian  Borape :  eadi  man  became  a  soldier  in  del^oe 
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of  hift  creedy  and  from  that  period  dates  the  decline  of  the 
Ottoman  power  :  it  never  recovered  from  the  mortal  blow 
inflicted  upon  Islamism,in  1571^  by  the  battle  of  Lepanto. 

Great  discoveries  marked  the  course  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  most  illustrious  is  that  of  the  true  system  of 
the  world,  made  by  Copernicus  in  1543.  It  was  followed  by 
the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  effected  by  the  means  of 
Pope  Gregory  XIII. :  the  first  of  January,  from  that  time, 
became  the  fest  day  of  the  year,  which  had  previously  begun 
ait  Baster,  and  the  reformed  calendar  was  designated  the 
Gregorian  calendar. 

Among  the  inventions  most  useful  to  science,  which  do 
honour  to  this  century,  we  must  not  forget  telescopes,  the 
thermometer,  and  the  balance-pendulum. 

Letters,  sciences,  and  arts,  oast  but  little  splendour  in 
Fraoce  during  the  long  troubles  of  the  religious  wars. 
Nevertheless,  the  Memppeom  Satire  was  written  during  the 
League^  whidi  it  attacked  in  a  manner  as  biting  aa  it  was 
iagemoua  RoDsavd  and  some  other  poets  obtained  a  repu- 
tation  wiiioh  has  not  been  sasUdned ;  Bishop  Amyot,  pre« 
ceptor  to  the  obiklren  of  Henry  II.,  rendered  himself  ittaa- 
tnous  by  the  translatian  of  the  works  of  Pivtaxeh^  and 
Gamier  fou&ded  the  sort  of  tragedy  in  Enmce.  A  literaiy 
phenomenon  likewise  appeared  in  France  towards  the  end  of 
this  bloody  period— the  Fhiloaophkal  Maa^  of  the  isunortal 
Michael  Montaigz^ 
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Be-est»blt8bment  of  order  in  the  kingdom. — Destniotion  of  the  political 
power  of  the  Protestant?. — France  regains  her  position  among  the 
Eoropean  powerd. 
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CHAPTER  L 

From  the  peace  of  Vervins  to  the  death  of  Heniy  lY.    1598 — ^1610. 

Hevrt  IV.  "was  the  only  prince  able  to  make  a  legpil 
claim  to  the  throne  upon  the  death  of  Henry  of  Yalois ;  a 
part  of  France  recognised  him  as  king  immediately  after  that 
event,  but  his  reign  only  in  reality  began  from  the  epoch  of 
his  abjuration  and  the  submission  of  the  League. 

The  treaty  of  Yervins  had  assured  peace  -with  the 
foreigner ;  interior  tranquillity  was  established  by  the  edict 
of  Nantes  :  it  became  necessary,  whilst  healing  the  deep 
wounds  of  the  kingdom,  to  recreate  its  wealth,  to  jestore  its 
strength,  and  to  regain  its  position  in  Europe.  Henry  lYI 
performed  this  noble  task  worthily,  and  in  twelve  years 
elevated  France  to  the  highest  degree  of  power  it  had  ever 
attained  :  an  eternal  subject  of  surprise  and  admiration  for 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  immense  resources  its  soil 
possesses,  and  which  only  require  a  skilful  hand  to  render 
them  productive  and  abundant. 

Two  causes  of  agitation  and  disorder,  however,  threatened 
to  check  this  reviving  prosperity  in  its  course  ;  one  was  the 
dissatisfaction  of  a  great  number  of  Catholic  and  Protestant 
nobles,  ancient  enemies  of  the  king,  or  companions  of  his 
labours,  most  of  them  affected  by  the  economical  and  severe 
measures  of  the  monarch,  and  suffering  from  the  diminution 
which  the  peace  had  brought  about  either  in  their  fortunes 
or  their  political  importance.  They  all  cherished  a  dangerous 
remembrance  of  the  feudal  times,  without  renouncing  the 
hope  of  dividing  France  among  them.  Henry  contended 
against   them  with   enex^,  and  neglected  no  means  of 
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raining  or  weakening  their  pr6ten8ion&  The  aeoond  anbject 
of  disorder  in  the  state  arose  ftom  the  weakness  of  the 
monarch.  Often  daring  the  war,  his  aflhirs  of  gallantry 
and  the  attractions  of  pleasore  had  deprived  him  of  the 
advantages  won  by  his  valour ;  the  same  faults  afterwards 
diBtorbed  the  peace  of  his  reign ;  they  offered  discontented 
nobles  a  pretext  for  revolt,  and  embittered  the  course  of  his 
latter  years.  The  marriage  of  this  prince  with  Margoerite 
of  Yalois  proved  sterile.  Marguerite  taking  no  pains  to 
conceal  the  scandals  of  her  conduct,  lived  separate  &om  her 
husband,  and  the  austere  Bosni,  duke  of  Sully,  the  confidant 
and  prime  minister  of  the  king,  would  lor  a  long  time  have 
pressed  her  divorce,  if  he  had  not  dreaded  the  attachment  of 
the  king  for  Qabrielle  d'Estr^  duchess  of  Beaufort 

Henry  had  already  permitted  the  children,  the  fruits  of 
their  intercourse,  to  be  baptized  with  royal  pomp,  and  he 
more  than  once  manifested  a  desire  to  raise  their  mother  to 
the  throne.  Cktbrielle  died  suddenly  in  1599,  and  from  that 
time  the  king's  ministers  employed  themselves  actively  with 
the  rupture  of  his  marriage,  which  was  pronounced  the  year 
following  by  the  court  of  Bome.  During  these  negotiations 
the  king  conunenced  a  new  intrigue  with  Henriette 
d'Entragues,  who,  directed  by  an  ambitious  fftther,  requiired 
a  promise  of  maniaga  Henry  was  imprudent  enough  to 
write  it,  engaging  to  marry  Henriette,  if  she  brought  him  a 
son  within  a  year :  he  showed  this  deed  to  Sully,  who  had 
the  courage  to  tear  it.  The  monardi  went  back  into  his 
closet,  wrote  a  second  promise,  and  sent  it  to  Henriette,  at 
the  same  time  bestowing  upon  her  the  title  of  marquise  de 
YemeuiL  This  guilty  and  unfortunate  connection,  particu- 
larly the  &tal  engagement  that  was  the  consequence  of  it, 
revived  the  hopes  of  the  ftetious,  and  became  a  source  of 
agitation  for  the  state,  and  of  bitter  griefo  for  the  heart  of 
Xking. 

At  the  head  of  the  dissatisfied  nobles  of  the  Protestant 
party  were  the  dukes  de  Bouillon  and  de  la  Tremouille  ;  and 
among  the  Catholics  were  the  duke  d'Epemon,  Charles  of 
Valoisy  count  d*Auvergne,  a  natural  son  of  Charles  IX.,  and 
uterine  brother  ot  the  marquise  de  Yemeuil ;  but  of  still 
more  consequence,  Charles  de  Qontaut,  duke  de  Biron,  son 
of  the  £uaous  marshal  of  that  name,  and  himself  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  and  skilful  generals  of  Henry  lY.  He  had 
been  loaded  with  riches  and  honours,  as  rewards  for  his 
glorious  services,  and  named,  at  thirty-three  years  of  age, 
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nmrwhft]  d  Franoe  and  govcnior  of  Bargoiidj  ;  bat  bis 
amhiiion  was  as  immoderate  as  his  pride,  and  it  was  upon 
luin  that  the  enemiea  of  Franoe  moat  atronglj  reckooed. 
€9iarles  Kmniawpci,  duke  of  Safoj,  retained  in  Mb  poMeaaon 
tfaemavqniasteof  Sainoea,  whn^  he  had  ostirped :  mmmoned 
1^  the  long  tDmakerertitntion  of  it,  he  came  to  the  oonrt  ot 
EVance  to  contrive  plots,  and  united  hiniBelf  rttietfy^  for  that 
porpose,  'with  the  count  de  Faentei,  a  personal  enemy  of 
Henry  lY.,  and  governor  of  Milan  for  Phihp  IIL,  the  new 
sovereign  of  Spain.  One  of  the  danghters  of  Emmanuel  was 
ofiered  to  Btron,  with  the  full  sovereignty  of  Bnrgondy  as  a 
dowry  :  on  this  ooadition  the  marshal  promised  to  raise  all 
the  maloontents  in  osse  of  war,  and  rally  them  roond  him 
against  the  king.  Strong  in  these  assoranoes,  whidi  wvve 
broi^t  to  him  fay  Lafin,  the  secretary  and  confidant  of  the 
marshal,  Emmanuel  refused  to  make  restitution  of  the 
marquiaste  of  Salnces,  and  Henry  dedared  war  against  him. 
Solly,  recently  named  grand-master  of  artillery,  prepared 
eveiything  to  render  the  campaign  rapid  and  glorioas.  The 
king  put  ^e  two  armies  in  motion ;  he  took  the  oommand 
of  one  himseli^  and  confided  the  other  to  the  marshal  de 
Biron.  The  Isrtter  was  forced  to  oonquer  in  qnte  of  himself : 
in  vain  he  forewarned  tke  enemy's  generals  of  hm  mavdies 
and  attacks ;  tbeir  tro<^  were  beaten  and  their  stroMg  plaosa 
were  taken  :  Emmanuel  sued  for  peace,  and  was  allowed  to 
keep  the  marqaisate  in  exchange  for  Bresse,  Bugey>  and  tise 
banks  of  the  Bhone  as  &r  as  Lyona 

Henry  lY.  had  received  intelligence  of  the  oonnectioiL  <3i 
Biron  with  his  enemies.  In  a  conversatioti  which  be  had 
with  him  at  Lyons,  he  revealed  his  suspicions  to  bim :  the 
marshal  did  not  deny  the  crime,  and  was  generonsly  par- 
doned. The  king,  however,  was  but  imperfectly  informed, 
and  Biron  made  an  incomplete  confession :  this  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  his  ruin.  Henry  had  married,  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  Mary  de  Medici,  daughter  of  Erancis,  grand-duke 
of  Florence,  and  sent  Biron  ambassador  into  ^gland,  to 
announce  his  marriage  to  Elizabeth.  This  queen  had  just 
consigned  to  the  scafiFold  her  £Ekvourite,  the  earl  of  Essex, 
proved  guilty  of  rebellion.  After  discoursing  with  Biron  of 
this  event  and  her  consequent  regrets,  she  added  these 
remarkable  words :— -''  If  I  were  in  the  place  of  the  king  of 
France,  there  would  be  some  heads  cut  off  at  Paris  as  well 
as  in  London."  The  marshal  took  no  heed  of  this  warnings 
and  was  soon  engaged  in  £cesh  intrigue& 
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Mary  de  Medici  made  Henry  the  fiifthcr  of  a  davpiiBi, 
▼faereupon  tlie  family  of  Entngoes  demaaied  that  tbe 
Mgagement  signed  by  the  king  ia  iM^onr  of  Henziel;le 
flhauld  be  canied  ovt :  she  had  biranghft  him  two  bodb  ;  die 
«kkQ6d  the  saeoeesion  to  the  throae  fivr  them^  and  aa^vtal 
nobles,  amongst  whom  Charles  of  Takas  wmL  the  aanhal  de 
Bbxm,  suppOTted  the  oBiue  of  the  fnvomita :  they  leagiwd 
together  with  the  intaniian  of  oansing  tfas  daRi{dun  to  be 
dedared  illegitimate,  and  negotiations  wens  resamed  bstureau. 
Biron, Charles  EmBumiiely  and  theooant  de  Fwntes.  Bansn 
was  to  htkre  the  command  of  the  rebel  ioaqn :  the  bavon  de 
liaz,  his  friend,  was  employed  in  tiiese  last  aegotiaiaoBS. 

The  king,  however,  was  this  time  aoqoamitsd  with  ike 
isKferigoes  of  the  marshal,  while  the  latter  seemed  to  forget 
himself  in  a  pvofound  security.  Lafin,  acquainted  with  the 
saspicions  of  the  king,  anxious  on  his  own  account,  and 
woimded  by  the  coldness  of  has  master,  Tesolved  to  betray 
him.  He  had  preserred  the  written  {KO06  and  partkmlars 
of  the  Clime,  and  gave  them  up  to  the  king.  Biron  was 
immediately  ordered  to  cease  to  Fontaixnblem,  where  the 
court  was  held ;  and  he  repaired  thither.  LiUin  awaited 
him,  and  on  his  arriTal  said  to  him,  *^  Take  courage,  they 
know  nothing."  These  perfidious  words  emboldened  Biron. 
Henry  received  him  with  kindnees  ;  in  a  leog  walk  which 
they  took  together,  he  endeavoured  in  vain  te  touch  Us 
heart,  and  induce  him  to  oonfte ;  he  ofiered  him  if  he  woakl 
confess  his  crime  frankly,  his  pardon  and  his  future  favour ; 
but  Biron  was  inflexible.  The  king  employed  the  influence 
of  friends  upon  him,  but  in  vain :  taking  Bully  on  one  side  : 
"  My  friend,  said  the  mmiaroh,  what  an  unflsKtanate  man  is 
the  marshal  1  I  wish  to  pardim  him,  to  forget  all  that  is 
past,  and  do  him  all  the  service  in  my  power ;  it  is  pitiablet** 
He  made  one  more  effort,  and  sent  for  him  into  his  chamber 
towards  night&ll,  supplicating  him  to  open  his  heart  to 
him :  "  Confessing  all  freely,''  caid  he,  ^^  I  would  cover  you 
with  my  protection,  and  would  forget  eveiything."  The 
marshal  became  indignant  at  these  instanoes,  as  insults. 
^  Adieu,  baron  de  Biron,"  then  replied  the  king;  ''you  knew 
what  I  have  told  you."^  He  left  him  alone  in  the  apartment, 
but  he  was  soon  joined  by  Vitry,  captain  of  the  guard,  who 
told  him  he  was  his  prisoner,  and  demanded  his  sword.  ''  My 
sword  r*  cried  Bircm,  **  my  sword,  which  has  performed  such 
good  servioe !"  He  desired  to  qpeak  to  the  kin^  but  the 
time  was  past    The  count  of  Auveigne  was  arrested  ike 
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same  day ;  both  were  conveyed  to  the  Bastille,  and  the  Par* 
liament  received  orders  to  proceed  to  their  trial.  Biron 
protested  his  innocence  till  he  was  oonfi!onted  with  Lafin ; 
then  he  perceived  all  was  lost^  and  invoked  the  pcu^on  which 
the  king  had  granted  him  at  Lyons,  protesting  that  he  had 
never  conspired  since  that  time.  All  presumptions  were 
contrary  to  this  declaration  of  the  marshal,  but  there  existed 
no  evident  proo€i  of  his  latter  intrigues.  The  king  retracted 
the  pardon  he  had  granted  without  knowing  the  extent  ot 
the  crime,  and  Biron  was  condemned  to  death.  At  these 
news,  he  flew  into  a  violent  rage,  became  furious,  and  then 
implored  the  clemency  of  the  monarch  :  but  all  was  now 
in  vain ;  his  head  was  cut  off  upon  the  place  of  the  Bastille, 
on  the  2nd  of  December.  Henry  pardoned  the  count 
d* Auvergne ;  the  other  guilty  persons  escaped  the  hands  of 
justice. 

The  sentence  of  the  Parliament  and  the  merited  punish- 
ment of  the  marshal  were  blows  &tal  to  the  hopes  which 
the  ancient  feudal  system  had  still  kept  alive  in  the  king- 
dom. Queen  Elizabeth  sent  her  felicitations  to  the  king  on 
this  subject ;  Philip  ILL  disavowed  all  part  in  the  intrigues 
of  the  count  de  Fuentes,  and  complimented  the  king  upon 
the  issue  of  the  conspiracy.  The  two  sovereigns  remained 
not  the  less  enemies  :  Henry  still  assisted  the  Dutch  in  their 
contest  with  Spain,  and  Philip,  according  to  the  expression 
ef  a  contemporary,  continued  to  water  in  France  ^  the  bad 
roots  that  were  not  yet  dead.'* 

The  kingdom  prospered  by  the  vigilant  attention  of  the 
kmg,  by  his  economy,  but,  above  all,  by  the  cares  of  Sully. 
It  is  an  immortal  honour  to  the  memory  of  Henry  lY.,  that 
he  should  have  given  all  his  confidence  to  this  austere  minis- 
ter, who  had  so  little  indulgence  for  the  weaknesses  of  his 
master.  After  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  he  found 
m  the  kingdom  neither  an  orfi^anized  army,  nor  commerce, 
norindos^:  marshes  and  forests  still  ^vered  immens^ 
portions  of  the  soil,  through  which  there  were  neither  roads 
nor  canals  :  an  enormous  debt  weighed  upon  the  treasury, 
besides  which,  considerable  pensions  had  been  granted  to  the 
leaders  of  the  League,  and  the  credit  ot  France  was  annihi- 
lated* Sully,  grand  master  of  the  artillery,  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  finances,  created  in  a  few  years  an  imposing 
war  matiriel,  and  placed  the  army  upon  a  redoubtable  foot- 
ing :  he  exposed  all  the  frauds  of  the  farmers-general,  who 
allowed  scarcely  the  tenth  part  of  the  public  revenue  to  find 
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i%8  way  into  the  treasury,  suppressed  the  under-leitiiig  of 
the  taxes,  with  a  multitude  of  financial  offices,  broke  all  the 
andent  leases,  and  made  others  much  more  advantageous  for 
the  crown ;  he  established  order  and  the  strictest  economy 
ia  all  branches  of  the  administration,  revised  the  funds  of 
the  state,  and  quickly  abolished  several  vexatious  imposts. 
Ag^culture  became  the  object  of  his  particular  care  ;  he 
permitted  the  exportation  of  com,  and  almost  doubled  the 
price  of  land  by  causing  to  hXi,  by  the  security  which  his 
administration  inspired,  the  interest  of  money  from  ten  to 
six  per  cent.  **  Tillage  and  pasturage,**  said  Sully,  ^  those 
are  the  two  breasts  by  which  France  is  fed,  the  true  mines 
and  treasures  of  Peru.**  Manu&ctures  likewise  attracted  the 
attention  of  Sully :  he  crave  them  a  powerfol  impulse  by  sup* 
pressing  the  im^t  of  rpeni>7  per  ^und  upon  aU  me^ha^ 
dise  that  was  sold  ;  but  it  was  against  his  advice  that  the 
king  encouraged  the  feibrication  of-  stuffs  that  ministered  to 
luxury.  Henry  established  manu&ctories  of  high-piled 
tapestries  in  wool  and  of  silk  decorated  with  gold ;  he  intro- 
duced a  yast  number  of  mulberry-trees  into  France,  and  the 
silka  of  Lyons  soon  acquired  great  celebrity.  About  the 
same  time  small  glasses  began  to  be  made  in  imitation  oi 
those  of  Yenica  The  king  loved  luxury  in  his  palaces  and 
gardens,  without  neglecting  any  of  the  useful  labours  of  the 
states  By  his  cares  and  those  of  Sully,  numerous  communi- 
cations were  established  in  the  kingdom;  bridges  were 
eoKistructed,  roads  were  repaired,  Paris  was  enlarged  and 
embellished  :  Henry  joined  the  faubourg  St.  Gkrmain  to  the 
city  and  caused  it  to  be  paved ;  he  constructed  the  Place 
Royale,  completed  the  Pont  Neuf,  began  the  canal  of  Briare, 
and  conceived  the  project  of  uniting  the  two  seas.  The 
people  soon  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  such  wise  administration ; 
their  burthens  were  lightened  to  the  amount  of  four  millions ; 
and  we  cannot  repeat  without  emotion  the  well-known  say- 
ing- of  the  good  king  :  ^  If  I  live,  there  shall  not  be  a 
peasant  who  cannot  put  his  fowl  into  his  pot  on  a  Sunday." 

So  many  useful  labours  and  wise  reforms  were  not  effected 
'trithout  violent  opposition  on  the  part  of  all  those  who  were 
interested  in  the  waste  of  the  public  money.  Numerous  broils 
Were  formed  in  the  court  against  Sully.  One  day,  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  the  king's  confidence  appeared  shaken  :  before  setting 
eut  for  the  chaae,  he  took  his  minister  aside  and  required  an 
explanation :  his  friendship  soon  prevailed  over  his  suspi- 
dona ;  he  made  Sully's  enemies  known  to  him,  showed  him 
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i^ieir  writtoi  4enu]|ciQ.tioo8,  and  oonvexaed  'vrith  kiaa  vith  afl 
tbe  efiuaioi^  of  his  loyal  heart,  SuUy,  protoondlj  agitatadt 
tihrew  hiioaalf  ou  lu3  kneesy  to  embraca  i^ad  <^  hia  laaatar : 
"  What  are  you  doing,  my  fxiend,"  said  ha,  pointing  to  tlia 
Qourtiers  at  some  distance ;  '^  they  viU  ianoy  I  am  pwioni^ 
;^ou."  Then  advancing  towards  them,  '*  Gentlaman,"  said  h% 
^  learn  all  of  you,  that  I  love  Sully  more  thane.ver«  and  that 
between  him  and  me  it  is  for  Ule  and  till  death.'' 

Amidst  the  growing  prosperitias  of  the  state^  fresh  weak- 
guesses  were  near  being  iatal  to  the  monaFch.  At  the  sge  of 
fifty  he  fell  in  love  with  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Qouint 
d'JI^trague,  siciter  of  the  marquise  de  YemeuiL  He  disgiiised 
himself  in  order  to  see  her,  and  went,  by  night  and  almost 
alone^  through  woods,  to  the  meetings  she  appointed  The 
oount  d'Entrague,  who  saw  nothing  in.  this  new  passion  of 
the  king  but  a  mean^  of  elevation  for  his  family  and  himself 
busied  himself  with  laying  new  plots.  His  principal  accoiQr 
plices  were  the  oount  of  Auvergne,  the  dukes  de  BouiUoi^ 
d'Epernon,  and  BeUegarde,  and  the  constable  Montmorency. 
They  all  reckoned  upon  the  armed  intervention  of.  the 
Spanish  general  Spinol^  and  of  the  duke  of  8av<>y :  the 
count  d'Eutrague  was  to  have  the  king  carried  oft  in  one  of 
his  love  visits ;  the  throne  was  promised  to  the  eldest  son  of 
Henrietta*  Henry  was»  in  fact,  attacked  in  a  wood  by  Qoma 
s^ked  men,  and  only  owed  his  asiety  to  his  presence  of 
mind  and  his  courage.  The  conspiracy  was  discovered ;  the 
counts  d'Entrague  and  d* Auvergne,  with  the  manjuisid  da 
Yemeuil  and  a  great  number  of  subaltern  conspirators,  were 
arrested.  The  king  extended  his  grace  to  the  two  counts^ 
who  were  condemned  to  death ;  he  pardoned  the  marquise 
de  Yemeuil,  but  he  s^arated  himself  from  her  entirely.  The 
penalty  of  the  law  fell  upon  their  accomplices,  and  the  heads 
of  the  conspirators  of  the  lower  order  paid,  on  this  oocar 
sion,  as  upon  almost  all  others,  for  the  crime  of  the  leadera. 
The  duke  de  Bourbon  soon  after  made  his  submission  i  and 
Henry  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  glory  and  hia  power. 
Master  of  a  flourishiDg  kingdom,  of  a  treasure  of  forty  mil- 
lions, oi  a  numerous  army,  and  of  the  finest  artillery  ift 
Europe,  Ue  ibund  himself  respected  by  all  his  contemporary 
sovereigns.  Pope  Paul  Y.  himself  had  recourse  to  hun  tp 
bring  about  a  termination  of  his  differences  with  the  Yena- 
tian  republic.  Henry  decided  between  them  as  arbitiatoi^ 
and  reconciled  them.  He  enjoyed  during  fiva  years.tba 
f»vour  of  the  Boman  9ourt,  but  gained  it  by  gy;anting  tha 
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leoaU  of  tke  Jesoits  into  Ftbum,  ftt  tlift  piofluttg  iofllt&OM  of 
le  Pdra  Cotton,  his  confessor. 

The  latter  6&jb  of  this  reign  were  less  happy*  Muy  do 
Medici,  of  a  hanghtj  and  jealous  disposition,  irritated  bjtho 
infidetities  of  her  husband,  oolj  kept  up  with  him  relations 
constantly  embittered  by  the  remembnmce  of  her  injiirie& 
The  Italians  of  her  suite  engrossed  all  her  confidence,  and 
formed  a  powerful  party  in  the  court :  their  Action  was 
directed  by  the  celebrated  Galigai  and  by  Ooncini,  her  hus* 
band,  both  of  obsomre  birth,  and  owing  their  elevation  to 
their  intrigues  and  the  &voar  of  the  queen,  whose  pride 
they  flattered,  and  whose  resentment  they  fanned  with  great 
art  Most  of  tiie  old  companuHis  of  Henry  IV.  had  disap- 
peared ;  some  were  dead,  others  had  proved  rebels ;  many, 
dissatisfied  with  him,  absented  themselves  irom  his  court ; 
and  in  this  number  he  saw  with  pain  the  brave  Buplessis* 
Momay,  who  had  recently  compromised  his  dignity  in  a 
theological  dispute  with  the  abbe  Duperron.  The  king  had 
also  lost  his  faithfhl  aMy,  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  died  in  1603, 
and  the  feeble  James  I.,  her  successor,  did  not  replace  her 
either  in  the  esteem  of  her  subjects  or  in  that  of  Henry  IV. : 
but  he  still  possessed  Sully,  and  added  daily  to  the  splendour 
of  his  reign.  The  king  had  the  still  further  glory  of  being; 
in  1609,  mediator  between  Spain  and  Holland.  The  nascent 
but  already  formidable  navy  of  this  republic  attacked  ilb» 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  establishments  in  the  Indies,  whilst 
their  armies  triumphed  undergo  famous  Maurice :  HeniylY. 
brot^ht  about  a  truce  between  the  two  nations  &>t  twelve 
yeai*s,  which  was  signed  in  1609. 

It  was  at  this  period  he  committed  the  greatest  fault  of 
his  reign,  that  which  most  injured  his  repose  and  stained  his 
glory.  Madly  in  love  with  Charlotte  de  Montmorency, 
whom  he  had  himself  bestowed  in  marriage  upon  the  young 
prince  de  Cond^,  he  was  totally  unable  to  master  his  fisttal 
passion.  Cond6  becoming  uneasy,  abandoned  the  kingdom 
with  his  wife,  and  demanded  protection  at  the  Archduke 
Albert,  governor  of  the  Netherlands.  Upon  receiving  this 
unexpected  news,  Henry  broke  forth  into  menaces,  and  com- 
manded the  archduke  to  send  back  the  fugitives.  CodM 
quitted  Flanders  and  repaired  to  Ckirmany,  whilst  the  Arch* 
duohess  Claire-Euglnie  took  the  young  princess  to  Brussels 
under  her  safegui^,  keeping  har  out  of  the  way  of  the  emis- 
saries of  the  Mng,  who  summoned  the  prince  to  retuin  to 
France,  aod  declared  war  against  Spain  aud  Austria. 
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He  had  been  for  a  length  of  time  desirous  of  lowering  the 
power  of  these  two  countries,  and  prepared  to  inflict  a  terrible 
blow  at  once  ;  but  this  sudden  declaration  of  war,  the  ap- 
parent motive  of  which  was  a  personal  vengeance  and  the 
desire  of  satisfying  a  guilty  pafision,  raised  a  general  cry 
against  him.  Henry  nevertheless  formed  some  useful  alli- 
ances. John  William,  last  duke  of  Cloves  and  Juliers,  had 
just  died  without  children  ;  several  pretenders  disputed  his 
heritage,  and  the  emperor  Bodolph  11.  had  evoked  the  cause 
to  his  tribunal  The  Protestant  princes  refused  to  admit 
him  to  be  judge,  and  formed  a  celebrated  league  against  him 
at  Hall,  under  the  name  of  the  Evangelic  Union*  They 
claimed  the  support  of  France,  and  obtained  it.  Heniy  lY. 
xmited  himself  equally  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  with  the  little 
sovereigns  of  Italy,  and  with  the  Orisons.  Philip  IIL,  justly 
alarmed,  spoke  of  peace,  and  offered  the  infanta,  his  daughter, 
to  the  dauphin.  Heniy  rejected  this  pacific  proposition ;  he 
was  sensible  of  being  wrong,  he  suffered  without  justifying 
himself  or  without  altering  his  conduct ;  he  was  agitated  and 
irritated  by  the  mere  mention  of  the  name  of  the  princess  he 
persecuted,  and  hastened  his  warlike  preparations,  impatient 
to  be  at  the  head  of  his  army  and  march  towards  Flanders. 

He  intended  that  the  queen  should  be  regent  during  this 
campaign,  and,  either  in  accordance  with  her  wishes,  or  to 
render  her  authority  more  imposing,  he  gave  orders  that  she 
should  be  crowned :  this  ceremony  took  place  on  the  13th  of 
May.  The  king  was  lowspirited  and  restless  during  the 
whole  day.  For  some  time  past,  the  absence  of  his  old  com- 
panions, the  plots  which  were  incessantly  in  action  around 
him,  the  ingratitude  and  malice  of  those  whom  he  had  loaded 
with  kindnesses,  had  weighed  upon  his  mind,  and  filled  his 
heart  with  sorrow.  Sometimes  he  meditated  punishing  his 
enemies,  but  his  goodness  of  heart  soon  inspired  other 
thoughts,  and  he  contented  himself  with  saying,  **  When  I 
shall  be  no  more,  they  will  find  what  I  am  worth."  On  the 
14th  of  May  his  sadness  increased,  he  was  agitated  by  painful 
presentiments,  which  his  friends  could  not  remove.  After 
dinner,  about  four  o'clock,  the  exempt  of  his  guards,  whom 
he  had  sent  for,  said  to  him :  "  Sire,  your  majesty  is  quite 
pensive;  you  had  better  take  a  little  air,  it  will  enliven  you." 
^  That's  well  thought  o^"  replied  the  king ;  "  order  the  car* 
riage  to  be  got  ready;  I  will  go  to  the  Ai'senal,  and  see  the 
duke  de  Sully,  who  is  indisposed."  The  king  left  the  Louvre, 
followed  only  by  a  small  number  of  gentlemen  and  footmen. 
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The  carriage  was  opeu  on  both  sLdes,  the  weather  being  verj 
fine,  and  the  king  wishing  to  see  the  preparations  which  were 
being  made  in  the  city  for  the  solemn  entry  of  the  queen. 
On  entering  the  street  of  La  Ferronnerie,  a  confusion  oc- 
casioned by  two  carriages  obliged  the  king's  coach  to  stop) 
and  dispersed  the  royal  servants.  At  this  moment,  a  man, 
named  Francis  Ravaillac,  mounted  upon  the  wheel,  and  struck 
the  king  a  blow  with  a  knife  between  the  second  and  third  ribs. 
Henry  cried  out,  "  I  am  wounded  !**  but  the  villain,  without 
being  disconcerted,  repeated  the  blow,  and  stabbed  him  to  the 
heart,  after  which  the  king,  breathing  a  deep  sigh,  instantly 
expired.  The  monster  did  not  offer  to  move,  but  stood  erect, 
as  if  to  show  himself  and  take  glory  from  his  crime. 

Thus  perished  Henry  IV.,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  The 
emperor,  the  king  of  Spcdn,  the  queen  of  France,  the  duke 
d'Epemon,  and  the  Jesuits,  were  all,  by  turns,  suspected  of 
having  instigated  the  crime,  because  all  benefited  by  it ;  but 
the  aasasain  declared  that  he  had  no  accomplicea  He  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  murder  firom  the  sermons  he  had 
heard  ;  he  believed  the  king  to  be  a  Huguenot  in  his  heart, 
and  thought  he  rendered  a  great  service  to  France  by  ridding 
it  of  this  monarch.  Condemned  to  the  usual  punishment  of 
regicides,  his  astonishment  was  extreme  when  he  saw  the 
people  ready  to  tear  him  in  pieces  themselves,  and  eager  to 
ofier  their  horses  to  quarter  him.  Never  did  the  death  of 
a  king  create  such  a  stupor,  or  cause  more  tears  to  flow. 
France  seemed  to  be  plunged  into  real  mourning  :  trade  was 
suspended  in  Paris  ;  work  of  all  kind  ceased  ;  the  roads  were 
covered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  anxiously  in- 
quiring for  news ;  and  when  assured  of  their  misfortune, 
th^  cried  out,  with  tears  and  sobs :  "  We  have  lost  our 
/atner  I  We  have  lost  owr/atherr*  Henry  was  worthy  of 
the  great  and  endearing  title  of  the  Father  of  his  People,  for 
the  happiness  of  his  subjects  was  the  hope  of  his  heart  and 
the  aim  of  his  whole  life :  he  ameliorated  their  lot,  created 
for  them  new  sources  of  riches,  and  rendered  his  kingdom  as 
flourishing  as  it  could  become  in  twelve  years  after  the  hoiv 
rible  calamities  of  the  religious  wars.  The  wise  government 
43i  this  good  king,  as  well  as  his  heroic  qualities,  well  merited 
the  title  of  Great,  which  posterity  has  accorded  him. 

Letters  and  the  arts  made  some  progress  in  France  during 
his  reign,  and  he  encouraged  them.  The  presidents  De  Thoa 
and  Jeannin,  and  the  carc&nals  D'Ossat  and  Duperron  formed 
part  of  his  coimcil ;  Pierre  Pithoo,  one  of  the  authon  of  the 
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Menippean  Satires,  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  liberties  of  the 
Gallican  church;  Jerome  Kgnon  began  his  great  works 
upon  jurisprudence  ;  Amaud  and  Stephen  Plasanier  were  the 
glory  of  the  bar ;  Regnier  distinguished  himself  by  his  spirit 
in  satire.  Henry  was  the  true  founder  of  the  Royal  Library ; 
he  gave  a  strong  impulse  to  works  of  architecture  ;  he  in- 
creased and  decorated  the  royal  residences  of  Saint  Germain, 
Monceaux,  Fontainebleau,  and  particularly  the  Louvre ;  he 
gave  lodgings  in  the  palace,  under  the  long  gallexy  which  is 
his  work,  to  artists  of  all  kinds ;  Paris,  indeed,  owes  many 
embellishments  to  his  cares  and  taste.  When  Don  Pedro  de 
Toledo  was  sent  ambassador  by  Philip  III,  to  Henry  IV.,  he 
could  not  recognise  the  city  he  had  formerly  seen  so  wretched 
and  degraded  :  '^  That  was  becanse  the  father  of  the  family 
was  not  at  home,'*  said  the  king  ;  "  now  he  takes  care  of  his 
children,  and  they  prosper." 

Henry  TV.  had,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  to  reproach 
himself  with  culpable  weaknesses,  and  which  punished  him 
severely :  it  is  the  duty  of  history  to  record  that  he  regretted 
them,  and  that  he  sometimes  was  able  to  conquer  them. 
Every  one  knows  his  reproof  to  GabrieUe  d'Estrees  :  "  Know, 
madame,"  said  he  to  her  in  the  presence  of  Sully,  whom  she 
was  accusing,  "know  that  I  would  rather  consent  to  lose  ten 
mistresses  like  you,  than  one  single  servant  like  him.** 

The  barbarous  practice  of  duelling  was  at  this  period  one 
ot  the  grievances  of  the  kingdom,  and  cost,  it  is  said,  in  one 
year,  four  tnousand  gentlemen  to  France.  Henry  IV.  issued 
some  severe  edicts  upon  this  head.  He  condemned  duellists  to 
death,  and  ordered  that  the  tribunal  of  the  marshals  of 
France  should  decide  all  differences  between  gentlemen  :  he 
could,  however,  only  partially  triumph  over  a  ferocious 
prejudice,  too  deeply  rooted  in  national  manners.  According 
to  the  evidence  of  his  minister,  he  meditated,  towards  the 
end  of  his  reign,  noble  plans  for  the  good  of  humanity  :  after 
having  abased  the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  he  dreamt 
of  establishing  a  perpetual  peace  in  Europe,  by  creating  a 
kind  of  mutual  legal  obligation  for  sovereigns  in  their  rela- 
tions with  each  other :  death  prevented  the  attempt  or  ao- 
complishment  of  these  generous  projects.  Many  reproach 
Henry  with  having  made  an  insincere  abjuration  from  amottve 
of  ambition  entirety  personal,  and  without  an  absolute  necessity. 
This  reproach  is  too  rigorous.  It  is  probable  that  Francis  L 
might  have  continued  to  reign  over  France,  if  he  had  adopted  the 
Protestant  religion;  but  when  those  who  ought  only  to  have 
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hispmi  tiM  t>«9pl&  with  tolentnee  and  Ohnflikaeluaifyy  haA 
penroaded  them  that  men,  by  difiering  in  their  worship,  h^ 
isame  mortal  enemies,  when  thej  hod  excited  Catholics  and 
Protestii&tfl  to  throw  themmives  npoii  each  other  like  wili 
heasts,  and  to  tear  one  another  to  pieces  dmring  nearly  fortgr 
years,  the  &tal  mistrosta  and  knpibbeable  resentments  which 
they  thus  g;ave  birth  to^  rendered  all  reooBciliation  for  a  Icmf 
time  impossible  :  they  were  liioei  two  nations  upon  one  s(«iy 
and  never  oonld  the  weaker  expect  to  impose  their  h^mi 
upon  the  stronger.  It  became  necessary  then^  after  the  deakk 
of  Henry  of  Ysdoiis,  that  Heniy  of  Bomrbon  shoald  beeom^ 
a  Catholic,  or  that  the  eiril  war  ediovld  have  no  end.  Thd 
whole  life  oi  Henry  lY.  avtboiizes  as  to  believe  that  his  ab* 
juration  was  dictated  by  the  kr^e  he  bore  his  people:  if  thaib 
act  had  lees  noble  motives,  if  his  sinoeiity  be  doubttui,  it  ii 
God  alone  has  the  right  to  pvomNMmoe  a  severe  judgmearti 
upon  him :  France  can  have  bat  one  voioe  to  abaolve  and 
bless  th«  best  oi;  her  monardfas. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Beign  of  LcmU  XIIL  t*  the  admiaistratioa  of  BiohBlleu.    1 610— 165M. 

Hcsnnr  IV.  left  his  hingdcmi  dourishing,  tift^eti  millions  ki 
his  treasury,  several  well-appointed  armies,  strong  plaoeft 
supplied  with  abundant  warUke  stores,  solid  alliances,  and  A 
well-composed  council.  After  his  deat^,  the  weakness  of  the 
government,  discord  among  the  princes,  with  the  jealous 
ambition  and  caprices  oi  the  queen- mother,  soon  dissolved 
all  these  elements  of  prosperity.  During  the  civil  troubles^ 
the  great  had  acquired  habits  of  independence  and  sovo- 
reignty ;  in  their  character  of  governors  of  provinces  and 
dties,  they  raised  soldiers,  levied  imposts,  atMl  retained  in 
their  pay  a  certain  number  ot  gentlemen  always  ready  to 
support  them  with  their  swords  against  the  royal  authority. 
Most  of  the  nobles  had  lost  during  the  civil  Wars  the  invio^ 
lable  respect  for  the  person  of  the  prince,  even  to  thtt 
sentiment  of  their  duties  towards  Mm.  There  was  thilb 
formed  a  dass  ot  powerful  men,  who  did  not  constitute,  as 
we  hate  oflen  repeated,  a  new  feudalism,  sinee  they  had  ne 
power  which  did  not  emanate  from  the  crown,  and  which  waa 
Hot  revokable  at  wlU ;  but  they  who  possessed  great  chavget 
were  always  ready  te  abase^  against  the  interests  of  tha 
sovereign,  the  authority  that  had  been  confided  to  theuk 
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Patrioftkm  was  no  worship  of  their  hearts !  all  the  efforts  of 
the  princes  and  nobles  were  directed  towards  their  own 
aggrandisement;  and  at  no  period  were  the  first  personages 
of  the  state  known  to  give  without  blushing  more  shameful 
examples  of  boundless  ambition  and  insatiable  cupidity. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  so  many  elements  of  ruin  and 
anarchy,  no  shock  was  at  first  experienced  upon  the  news  of 
the  death  of  the  king.  Mary  de  Medici,  an  imperious, 
violent,  and  vindictive  woman,  immediately  claimed  the 
regency  of  the  kingdom.  €lond6,  then  absent,  and  the  count 
de  Soissons^  might  have  been  able,  in  quality  of  princes  of 
the  blood,  to  combat  the  pretensions  of  the  queen ;  but  the 
Parliament  was  convoked  by  her  in  a  bed  of  justice,  the  very 
day  after  the  assassination :  the  duke  d*Epemon,  devoted  to 
Medici,  put  troops  under  arms  to  intimidate  the  partisans  of 
the  princes^  and  the  queen  was  declared  regent.  From  that 
time  the  Parliament  often  interfered,  and  by  its  own  authority, 
in  the  government  of  the  state,  and  alone  contended  for  a  long 
time  against  the  absolute  power  of  the  throne  :  no  law, 
however,  defined  its  political  attributes,  the  monarchy  had 
no  fundamental  constitution,  and  thence  arose  all  the  calami- 
ties which  agitated  France  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  minority. 
Mary  de  Medici,  recognised  regent,  at  first  followed  the 
advice  of  Yilleroi,  who  had  been  minister  tmder  the  four  last 
monarchs,  and  kept  together  the  council  of  the  late  king, 
which  she  however  weakened  by  admitting  to  it  a  great 
number  of  ambitious  pretenders. 

The  question  of  war  or  peace  was  the  first  to  be  deter- 
mined. Sully  wished  to  follow  up  the  way  opened  by 
Henry  IV.,  and  to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  house  of 
Austria  with  vigour :  his  opinion  only  half  prevailed :  an 
illusory  assistance  was  afforded  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who 
had  compromised  himself  for  France  ;  this  prince  was  obliged 
to  implore  pardon  of  Philip  III.,  and  to  submit.  Hostilities 
were  carried  on  with  more  vigour  in  Germany.  The  most 
important  &ct  of  this  war  was  the  taking  of  the  city  of  Juliers 
by  the  marshal  de  la  ChS>tre  and  Maurice,  prince  of  Orange. 
A  great  number  of  sovereigns  laid  claim  to  it.  France 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  two  principal  competitors,  the 
marquis  of  Brandenburg  and  the  d\ike  of  Keuburg,  who 
held  it  in  common.  This  campaign  had  no  other  important 
result.  Oond6  returned  to  France,  and  his  appearance  at 
court  was  the  signal  for  fresh  intrigues  and  the  revival  of 
civil  troubles 
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Mary  de  Medici  had  exalted  Condni  to  the  yeiy  height  of 
honoiirs  and  fortune  ;  he  was  a  marahal  of  Fiance,  without 
ever  having  borne  arms ;  first  gentleman  of  the  chamber 
governor  of  Amiens,  Peronne,  and  several  other  places ;  he 
had  purchased  the  marquisate  of  Ancre,  of  whidi  he  bore 
the  title,  and  directed  the  queen  in  evoKything.  After  his 
example,  all  the  courtiers  coveted  gold  and  dignities,  and 
Medici  believed  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  enrich  both  her 
friends  and  her  enemies,  to  secure  the  peace  of  her  reign. 
Dominated  over  by  this  mistaken  idea,  she  converted  the 
treasure  of  the  late  king  into  gifts  and  pensions,  and  when 
it  was  exhausted,  she  found  herself  deprived  of  power  against 
all  those  whose  ambition  and  cupidity  she  had  excited  without 
being  able  to  satisfy  them.  Never  did  the  high  nobility 
prove  themselves  more  devoured  by  an  insatiable  thirst  of 
gain  than  at  this  period  :  France  appeared  to  be  given  up  to 
pillage,  and  the  numbers  of  the  depredators  insured  their 
impunity.  The  nobles  established  tolls  upon  free  roads,  and 
levies  upon  free  cities ;  they  created  offices,  conferred  letters 
of  nobility,  granted  privileges  of  which  they  received  the 
value,  and  quietly  and  secretly  increased  the  gabelles  and  the 
imposts.  Bully  quitted  a  council  which  countenanced  such 
criminal  acts  ;  he  was  forced  to  resign  the  superintendence  of 
the  finances  and  the  government  of  the  Bastille,  retaining 
the  charge  of  grand  voyer  of  France  and  Bochelle ;  he  came 
but  seldom  to  court,  and  retired  to  his  estates,  where  he 
lived  respected  to  the  age  oS  eighty*two  years.* 

The  prodigious  fitvour  of  the  upstart  Concini  aroused  a 
violent  indignation  in  the  minds  of  the  princes  and  nobles : 
Oond6  and  the  prince  de  Soissons  were  particularly  ofifended 
by  it.  They  opposed  the  projected  marriage  of  Loms  XIII. 
with  the  infanta,  the  daughter  of  Philip  III.,  and  retired, 
the  first  to  his  government  of  Guienne,  the  sSdcond  to 
that  of  Normandy.  All  at  once  a  new  adversary  was  intro- 
duced at  court :  this  was  the  young  chevalier  de  Guise, 
endowed  with  the  most  brilliant  qualities.  The  princes  of 
the  blood  dreaded  his  influence  over  the  queen  and  the 
ambition  of  the  house  of  Lorraine ;  they  attached  them- 

*  Being  one  day  summoned  to  attend  Loais  XIII.  upon  some  busioeaB 
•of  importance,  he  perceived  thai  his  antique  costume  excited  the  mirth 
of  the  young  courtiers : — **  Sire/'  said  he  to  the  king,  "  I  am  too  old  to 
change  my  habits  for  nothing.  When  the  late  king,  your  father,  of 
blessed  memory,  did  me  the  honour  to  command  me  to  attend  his  person, 
to  speak  with  me  of  affitirs  of  state,  he  preriously  sent  away  the 
iMifrooni  sad  jastMS.** 


selirc^  therefiorv,  to  the  marqfuis  d^Anore^  and  the  09xai  ttras 
divided  into  two  fftcliotts, — that  of  Giii»e  «ad  tkafcof  OonamL 
The  baron  de  Luz»  formerly  engaged  in  the  culpaUe  negoti- 
ations of  the  maraud  de  Biron,  had  quitted  the  party  of  the 
ehevalier  de  Gnite  to  join  that  of  his  enemieB  :  the  oheY»» 
Her  met  him  one  day  in  his  oariiage  in  Paris,  made  him 
slight)  obliged  hrni  to  draw  his  sword,  and  killed  him ;  the 
son  of  the  baron  wished  to  avetige  his  father,  and  died  in  tJie 
same  manner  and  by  the  same  hand.  This  double  homioide 
raised  new  storms  at  court ;  the  countess  de  Soig9o&%  whose 
husband  had  recently  died,  and  the  duchess  de  Nevers, 
daughter  of  the  funous  Mayenne^  were  conoerned  in  seyeral 
plots ;  resentments  burst  forth  from  all  parts,  Coneini  excited 
general  hatred  ;  the  great  took  up  arms.  Cond^  was  at  the 
head  of  the  movement,  aud  published  a  manifesto  which 
exposed  the  anarchical  government  of  the  queen,  called  down 
pity  upon  the  lot  of  the  people,  and  openly  attacked  the 
Spaniards  and  insolent  foreigners^  whose  influence  dominated 
erer  the  kingdom.  This  formidable  league  of  the  noblefl 
soon  mastored  &  considerable  part  of  Prance.  Public  indig- 
nation was  at  its  height ;  SuUy  himself^  with  his  8on>  and 
son-in-law,  ti»  duke  de  Kohany  opezkly  took  part  in  thia 
oonfederaticMi.  A  gveat  nnmbdr  of  other  Protestants  wished 
to  join  it ;  Duplessis-Momay  kept  them  in  a  state  of 
inaction*  YiUeroi  advised  the  queen  to  attack  the  coniede* 
cates  immediately,  and  Ids  advice  Iras  the  best ;  b^it  Coneini 
preferred  negotiaiing,  and  his  opinion  prevailed  :  the  treaty 
of  Sante-Menehoulc^  named  the  Paltry  Peace  {Paix  Ma- 
lotrue),  was  concluded  in  1614.  By  this  treaty,  the  qoe^n 
augmented  the  dignities  and  pensianft  oi  the  malcontent 
nobles,  and  promised  a  prompt  convocation  of  the  States*- 
General. 

Louis  XIIL  was  in  his  fourteenth  year,  and  had  just  beoi 
acknowledged  of  age  ;  but  for  a  long  time  aller,  he  was  only 
nominally  king,  and  Medici  retained  the  power  in  her  hands. 
She  convoked  the  States-General  for  the  26th  of  October  of 
that  year  :  these  States  were  the  last  that  assembled  before 
those  of  1789.  The  queen  and  her  ministers  endeavoured  to 
paralyze  their  influence  by  dividing  them.  They  succeeded  ; 
every  order  was  loud  in  its  demands  for  its  own  interest : 
the  clergy  required  that  the  decrees  of  the  oouncil  of  Trent 
shotdd  be  adopted  in  France  without  restriction  ;  the  nobilifey 
that  the  droU  de  Paulelie'^  should  be  abolished;  and  the 

*  This  right  rendered  ofBces  of  fimunoe  and  jadic&taivhsnditaqribr  an 
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tbtfd  estate  thai  the  penaioiia  wliich  ezhauBied  the  publia 
treasury  should  be  suppressed  oi:  diminished.  This  order 
was  cnielly  humiliated  by  the  tvo  others  ;  it  was  but  little 
that,  accord ing  to  the  custom,  the  prh>6t  dea  Tna/rchandi, 
Miroxiy  who  presided  over  it,  was  only  allowed  to  address  th# 
king  on  his  knees,  he  was  reproached  ¥dth  having  compared 
the  three  orders  o(  the  assembly  to  a  large  family,  of  which 
the  raoaabers  of  the  Aobility  and  cWgy  were  the  elder-bora^ 
and  thoso  of  the  third  estate  the  youa^r.  The  queen  her- 
8^  treated  this  Wder  with  rudextess  ai^l  arrogsnce^  and  yei 
they  proved  the  most  ardeikt  defenders  of  the  royal  prero- 
gative. They  demanded  that  it  should  be  established  ia 
principle  that  kings  ware  not  to  be  deposed  on  account  of 
heveaf^  and  expressed  a  w'uAi  that  th^  crown  should  be 
aeknowle(^d,  by  an  express  law,  to  be  independent  of 
^iritttal  power.  The  clergy,  by  tibeir  organ  the  Cardinal 
Duperron,  the  ancient  minister  o£  Henry  IV.,  formally  com- 
bated this  proposition,  and  the  States  declined  to  decide. 
Xhe  assembly  was  dissolved  the  following  year,  without 
having  produced  any  important  result. 

Bichelieu,  bishop  of  Lu^n,  the  orator  of  the  clergy,  thexi 
appeared  fcnr  the  firot  time  upon  the  political  stage :  he 
exhorted  the  king  in  his  hai^angue  to  continue  to  follow  the 
counsels  of  his  mother.  Wheti  dismifising  the  three  orders,  she 
promised  to  ooneider  their  demands,  and  comply  with  U^m 
U  the  Parliament  addreflsed  her  with  remonsUances  on  the 
subject.  This  was  c<m£6unding  all  the  powers,  and  recog- 
nising the  superiority  of  a  judicial  body  over  the  Statea- 
GeneraL  The  Parliament,  many  of  the  members  of  which 
were  deputies  of  the  third  estate^  eagerly  seised  the  oppor- 
tunity el  avej^Dg  this  order  for  its  humiliations,  and  to 
in/erease  its  own  importance :  it  invited,  by  a  decree^  to 
oome  and  deliberate  with  it  upon  public  affidrs,  the 
princes,  dukea^  and  peers,  all,  in  short,  who  had  aright  to  sity 
snd  among  whom  many  were  personal  enemies  9!*  MedicL 
Xhe  ^ueen  saw  ia  this  proceeding  nothing  but  a  direct  attack 
vpon  her,  and  an  infringement  upon  her  authority.  She 
torbede  the  d^ree  of  Parliament  to  be  executed.  This  body 
hMSftdistcJry  addrened  energetic  ronimstjrances  to  the  kiog, 

aoonal  tazof  tYietentb  of  the  pnceat  which  tbeyTiad  beeD  purchased.  The 
Hobi^ty  vere  jealotts  of  tbe  faeretHtorsbip  or  these  charges  or  offices, 
wU<Ai  were  possessed  hj  members  of  the  third  eeiate.  The  PauUn$ 
hai  neewed  its  vasss  irta  Gharka  Paulet^.  who  was  the  invwator  ol 
this  emtribntim» 
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which  were  read  before  him,  in  the  presence  of  his  mother 
and  her  ministers.  These  remonstrances  condemned  the 
deplorable  government  of  the  queen;  demanded  that  all 
abuses  should  be  redressed ;  that  no  edict  should  be  executed 
without  verification  of  the  sovereign  courts  and  preliminary 
enregistering  ;  and  that  the  Parliament  should  be  allowed  to 
convoke  the  peers  and  the  princes  as  often  as  it  judged  it 
necessary.  This  company  farther  demanded  authority  to 
name  to  the  king  the  authors  of  all  the  disorders,  and  to 
point  out  their  malversations.  These  celebrated  remon- 
strances, pronounced  by  the  advice  of  the  duke  de  Bouillon, 
excited  the  anger  and  indignation  of  the  queen,  the  courtiers, 
and  the  ministers  :  on  the  very  next  day  appeared  an  order 
of  council  which  suppressed  them.  The  Parliament  resisted ; 
then,  having  received  from  the  king  letters  of  order,  it 
yielded,  and  gave  no  consequence  to  its  decree  of  convocation, 
but  yet,  however,  without  revoking  it. 

The  malcontents,  particularly  Omid6,  strongly  opposed  the 
marriage  of  Louis  XIII.  with  the  infanta.  They  alleged 
the  wrongs  with  which  Spain  had  loaded  France,  and  the 
necessity  for  crushing  the  house  of  Austria  instead  of  adding 
to  its  strength.  The  queen  despised  these  representations, 
and  the  marriage  was  resolved  upon  ;  Oond6  immediately 
retired  to  Clermont  in  Beauvoisis,  Bouillon  to  his  princi- 
pality of  Sedan,  Mayenne  to  Soissons,  and  Longueville  into 
Picardy  ;  they  had  now  no  hopes  of  succeeding  but  by  arms, 
and  prepared  to  fight.  The  Protestants,  excited  by  the 
duke  de  Rohan,  joined  them,  and  ndsed  troops.  The  princi- 
pal ministers  of  the  king  were  then  old  Villeroi,  the  president 
Jeannin,  and  the  chancellor  Silleri ;  they  beheld  these  hostile 
preparations  without  inquietude,  and  hastened  on  the  mar- 
riage. Louis  XIII.  went  as  &r  as  Bordeaux  to  meet  his 
bride,  his  march  pai'taking  of  the  appearance  of  both  festivity 
and  war.  Marshal  de  Laval  and  Bois-Dauphin  protected  his 
route  with  an  army,  which  was  followed  by  that  of  the  mal- 
contents and  Calvinists,  directed  by  Bouillon,  under  the 
orders  of  Cond&  The  people  took  no  interest  in  this  war, 
and  the  armies  never  came  to  blows.  The  duke  de  Guise 
conducted  the  Princess  Elizabeth  into  Spain,  as  the  destined 
bride  of  the  infant,  and  brought  back  with  him  the  future 
wife  of  Loui^  XIII.,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Anne  of 
Austria.  This  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  the  king 
and  queen,  soon  tired  of  each  other's  sooieiy,  lived  almost 
always  apart.    Medici,  quickly  after  the  marriage^  negotiated 
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with  ber  enemies  and  signed  the  treaty  of  Londnn,  esntirQljr 
to  their  advantage.  The  prince  and  his  adherents  were  de* 
clarcd  innocent  and  good  servants  of  the  king  ;  considerable 
snms  were  paid  to  them,  and  some  satisfhction  was  granted 
to  the  (>alviniist8  and  Protestants.  The  article  of  this  treaty 
most  disagreeable  to  the  queen  was  an  engagement  entered 
into  by  the  king  not  to  confer  any  of  the  posts  or  dignities 
of  the  kingdom  upon  foreignera 

The  old  ministers,  whom  the  court  named  let  ha/rifona 
(men  hoary  with  old  age),  were  all  immediately  dismissed. 
The  bishop  of  Lu^on  was  a  member  of  the  new  council, 
governed  by  the  prince  de  Cond6,  who  soon  became  all- 
powerful,  and  caused  his  authority  to  be  felt  by  the  queen^ 
her  favourites,  and  particulai*ly  by  the  marshal  d'Ancre.  The 
partisans  of  the  prince  believed  they  were  now  in  a  position 
to  attempt  anything,  and  the  duke  de  Longueville  carried 
insult  so  &r  as  to  take  possession  of  Feronne,  of  which  Con* 
dni  was  governor,  with  an  armed  force.  The  queen  sent 
troops  to  recover  the  place,  and  Longueville  defended  it 
against  her.  Medici  then  plainly  perceived  that  Cond6  meant 
to  deprive  her  of  all  influence  in  the  government  or  over  the 
mind  of  the  king.  She  resolved  to  conquer  him,  and,  as  a 
commencement,  liberated  Charles  of  Yalois,  count  d'Au- 
vergne,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  in  the  Bastille  for  twelve 
years.  This  act  was  hostile  to  the  prince^  who  saw  in  Valois 
the  greatest  enemy  of  the  reigning  brandL  Oond6,  as  well 
as  the  principal  leaders  of  his  fiid^ion,  Yend6me,  Bouillon, 
and  Mayenne,  foresaw  their  danger,  and  agreed  never  to 
present  themselves  at  the  same  time  at  the  Louvre,  where 
the  prince  was  arrested  in  the  name  of  the  king,  on  the  1st 
of  September,  as  he  entered  the  coundl-K^hamber.  Orders 
had  been  given  to  seize  his  partisans,  but,  by  the  above-men- 
tioned precaution,  they  escaped  and  flew  to  arm&  The  king 
held  a  bed  of  justice  in  the  Parliament,  wherein  he  stated  his 
reasons  for  arresting  his  cousin,  alleging  his  culpable  hopes, 
incompatible  with  the  duties  of  a  subject,  the  pretensions  of 
his  partisans,  subversive  of  royal  authority,  and  their  auda- 
cious rallying-word  of  Barre  d  ba$*  (down  with  the  bar), 
which  proved  that  nothing  less  than  the  throne  was  the  aim 
of  the  prince.  The  Parliament  did  not  venture  to  make  one 
observation ;  Cond6  was  confined  in  the  Bastille,   and  the 

*  A  bar  in  the  Mrms  of  Cond6  alone  diBtinguished  them  from  the 
royal  arms  ;  to  ask  lor  this  bar  to  be  removed,  was  to  demand  that  ha 
ihoald  be  king. 
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ffjaMOLmt  cm  fool  three  acmiee  i^gaimrt  the  malcontentfif,  who 
faMl  taken  reSage  at  SoisaoiuL  Coneixu  reappeared  at  coort 
more  powerful  than  ever ;  hii  pride  knew  no  bounds^  and 
such  was  hifi  wealth,  that  he  inuatAJned  at  his  own  expenae 
an  army  of  from  five  to  dxthooBand  mem.  The  young  king^ 
however,  whose  wishes  ha  frequently  ventured  to  thwart^  en- 
dured with  as  much  impatience  the  despotism  of  the  marshal 
as  he  had  done  that  of  the  prince^  Mtd  at  length  resolved  to 
emancipate  himself  from  all  tutelage.  He  might  have  adopted 
legal  means,  but  his  gloomy  8{)int  preferred  assassination. 
On  Monday,  the  26th  of  April,  the  marshal  entered  the 
Louvre  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  council ;  Yitry,  the 
captain  of  the  guard,  stopped  him,  and.  demanded  his  sword ; 
Concini  made  a  movement  of  surprise,  but  immediately  fell, 
pierced  by  three  balls,  and  expired.  The  crowd  of  his 
fatterers  disappeared,  and  Louis  XIII.  quickly  exhibited 
himself  at  a  window  of  his  palace,  as  if  to  accept  the  re* 
sponsibility  of  the  murder.  The  courtiers  broke  out  into 
loud  demonstraticms  of  joy,  and  haatened  in  crowds  to  felici- 
tate him.  From  that  moB:^Qnt  he  believed  himself  to  be  king; 
he  disarmed  his  mother's  guards,  and  bricked  up  the  door  of 
lua  apartments  which  communicated  with  Medici's. 

The  people  detested  in  (yoncini  a  foreigner  and  an  inso- 
lent upstart,  and  accused  him  of  all  their  evils ;  their  fury 
was  atrocious  ;  they  tore  the  body  of  the  marshal  to  pieces^ 
put  the  bloody  fragments  up  to  sale,  and  the  populace  ate 
them !  Condni  was  pursued  in  those  connected  with  him ; 
Galigai,  his  widow,  a  &vorite  of  Medici,  was  dragged  before 
the  Parliament,  where,  for  want  of  other  crimes,  she  was  ao- 
eused  of  magic,  and.  oondemned  as  a  soroeresa.  The  sentence 
decreed  that  she  should  be  decapitated,  and  her  remains  con- 
sumed by  fire  :  she  underwent  her  punishment  with  courage. 
The  house  of  the  marshal  was  demdiahed  and  razed  to  the 
ground,  his  immensa  wealth  was  confiscated,  and  the  sentence 
of  the  Parliament  pronounced  hia  son  degraded  from  no- 
bility, and  incapable  of  holding  any  diarge  or  dignity  in 
the  kingdom. 

When  informed  of  this  great  catastrophe,  the  malcontents 
of  Soissons  laid  down  their  arms,  and  repaired  to  courts 
without  requiring  either  caution  or  promise  of  aa£ety.  The 
dd  ministers,  YUleroi,  8illery,  Jeannin,  and  Du  Yair,  re? 
turned  with  them.  The  queen  was  exiled  from  the  court, 
and  chose  BloLs  as  her  place  of  residence.  The  subtle  Riche- 
lieu, minister  under  Conde,  requested  permission  to  follow  he.r| 
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in  $fpipeeaw09  tiie  devoted  $ei:v«Qt  oi  Uft  prot^toWM^  but  in 

Ha  wjbp  iMiiL  ih^  gres^ait  ahaare  in  tim  r^olutioa  oCt]i0 
paUuee,  94)4  to  whom  it  w««  niost  advauta^^iui,  was  yousg 
Ohorlaa  Albw^  do  liuynefi :  a  oQinpaiuao  in  %h»  pkoauzea  of 
ih«i  kiQfl^  he  bad  gaioad  hia  good  g^»Qea  bgr  bia  akiU  in  iajing 
^p^Mrrowrti^pSy  aad  rose  rapidly  in  tbe  royal  iavouc  He  wea 
€«reaied  dQi:ex  loaded  with  hQBOura  ai»d  wealUi»  and  beoame 
tb^  beijr  of  %b»  conflseatad  waaltb  of  Iba  aJl-pawerful  roarahal. 

Cond^,  &09Q  tbe  daptbs  of  bia  priaou,  and  Uie  qneea  from 
tbe  plaoe  of  bar  exUej  continued  to  carry  on  intiiguea  and 
aotfuniain  partisaaa  Tbe  duke  de  Luynes  neutralized  tbeir 
influence,  by  opposing  tbem  to  eacb  otber:  sometimes  be 
tbreatened  Condo  witb  tbe  recall  of  tbe  queen,  sometimes  be 
made  Medioi  dread  tbe  deliverauoe  oi  Ckmde.  A  plot,  skil- 
fully laid,  soon  changed  tbe  iace  of  afiairSi  An  Italian  named 
Muccelai,  a  man  of  pleasure,  resolyed  to  serve  tbe  queen,  and 
cany  ber  off  irom  Blois.  Tbe  duke  d'Epernon,  tbe  possessor 
of  an  inunanse  fortune,  governor  of  Metz,  and  several  otber 
provinces,  colonel-general  of  infantry,  and  always  dia- 
aatisfiedy  waa  better  able  to  seocmd  suob  a  project  tban  any 
otber  person,  and  place  Medici  in  a  state  to  resist  bar 
enemies.  He  hated  Bruocebu,  who,  however,  won  him  over 
by  flattery,  and  he  resolved  to  attempt  tbe  enterpriae.  He 
oae  morning  left  Metz,  at  tbe  bead  of  a  hundred  well-ap- 
pointed horsemen,  after  having  requested  permission  of  the 
king  to  visit  bis  governments  of  Saintonge  and  AngouUme. 
His  rapid  and  secret  march  met  witb  no  interruption,  and 
when  the  queea  learnt  that  D'£4)emon  waa  near,  she  left  the 
<»U9tle  from  a  window,  by  means  of  a  ladder  of  ropes,  got 
into  a  carriage,  escorted  by  Hucoelai  and  fifteen  gentlemen, 
and  met  tbe  duke  d'Epernon  at  Locbes,  whither  be  had 
eome  to  meet  her  at  the  bead  of  bis  household  and  his 
guards^  and  conducted  ber  to  Angoul^me.  When  the  court 
was  at  length  informed  of  tbe  flight  of  Medici,  De  Luynes 
advised  that  she  should  be  instantly  pursued  by  an  armed 
force  ;  tbe  king,  prelerred  temporizing,  and  endeavoured  to 
prevail  upon  bis  mother  to  sacrifloe  tbe  duke  d'Epemon  ; 
but  the  queen  energetically  defended  her  liberator.  The 
negotiations  continued,  and  an  astute  conciliator  presented 
bimseli :  this  was  Hichelieu,  who,  after  havii^  seci^tly  ob- 
tained tbe  consent  of  the  king,  auoceeded  in  winning  the 
favour  of  tbe  queen  by  means  of  tbe  jealous  D'Epernon 
Jumself :  be  brought  about  pea^e.     The  qtusan  obtained  tbe 
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government  of  Anjon,  with  regal  rights,  and  three  cities  were 
assigned  her  as  places  of  safety.  The  king  granted  letters  of 
pardon  to  D'Epernon.  His  first  care  then  was  to  liberate 
Gondo  and  restore  him  to  his  ancient  power.  France  again 
became  divided  between  two  factions.  The  partisans  of  the 
queen,  irritated  at  the  &voar  enjoyed  by  Luynes  and  Cond^, 
quitted  the  court  in  crowds  ;  they  took  possession  of  a  mul- 
titude of  places,  and  were  soon  masters  of  half  the  kingdom. 
War  appeared  imminent ;  Mayenne  and  D'Epemon,  fearing  a 
surprise  at  Angers^  were  desirous,  and  with  reason,  to  con- 
duct the  queen  into  Guienne,  where  they  would  have  been 
able  to  oppose  a  rampart  of  small  fortified  places  to  the  at- 
tacks of  the  royal  army.  Richelieu,  secretly  devoted  to  the 
king,  opposed  this  advice,  and  the  queen  remained  at  Angers. 
Louis  XIII.  commenced  his  march  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
He  first  subdued  Normandy,  then  passed  through  Maine  and 
Perche  as  a  conqueror,  and  arrived  with  all  his  forces  before 
Angers.  De  Luynes  employed  the  arts  of  seduction  against 
the  rebels.  He  thus  won  over  many  of  the  principals,  as 
Matignon,  Beauvais,  and  Montgomery,  by  loading  them  with 
honours  and  pensions.  Cond6  wished  to  act  and  not  to  tem- 
porize ;  an  engagement  took  place  at  the  Bridge  of  C^  and 
the  queen's  troops  fled  at  the  first  shock.  Peace  was  con- 
cluded by  the  ministers  of  the  king,  and  by  Richelieu  ;  the 
Teconciliation  of  Medici  and  her  son  appeared,  this  time^  to 
be  cordial  and  sincere  ;  she  returned  to  Paris,  and  a  cardi- 
nal's hat  was  promised  to  Richelieu  as  the  reward  of  his 
services,  or  rather  of  his  double  treachery.  A  great  number 
of  the  subaltern  leaders  paid  their  rebellion  with  their  heads. 
The  king  led  his  army  into  B^am,  which  he  reunited  to  the 
crown  ;  he  re-established  in  this  province,  by  a  solemn  edict, 
the  Catholic  worship,  abolished  by  Jeanne  d'Albret,  and  caused 
all  their  wealth  to  be  restored  to  the  clergy  ;  he  then  gave 
a  parliament  to  Pau,  with  the  same  powers  as  the  other 
sovereign  courts  of  the  kingdom.  Louis  XIIL  returned  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  received  in  triumph. 

All  Europe  began  to  be  agitated  by  the  famous  war  of 
thirty  years  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  of  Ger- 
many. The  indolent  emperor  Rodolph  had  been  in  part 
plundered  of  his  states  by  his  brother,  the  ambitious  Mathias, 
who  inherited  the  imperial  dignity.  Mathias  died  in  1619, 
without  children.  He  had,  in  his  lifetime,  caused  Eerdine^d 
of  Styria,  his  cousin-german,  and  grandson  of  Ferdinand  L^ 
the  brother  of  Charles  Y.,  to  be  elected  king  of  Bohemia. 
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-Tkis  prince,  bron^t  up  by  the  Jesidte  and  crowned  by  tlie 
Spamardsy  wished  to  deprive  the  Bohemians  of  liberty  oi 
coBseieiioe  ;  they  became  irritated,  carried  their  complaints 
to  the  ooondl  of  Prague,  and  threw  four  officers  of  the 
goTieniiBent  out  of  the  windows  into  the  ditches  of  the 
castle.  They  immediately  raised  troops  and  refused  to 
acknowledge  Ferdinand  II.  as  successor  to  Mathias ;  they 
offered  the  imperial  crown  to  Frederick  Y.,  elector  palatine, 
soxt>in4aw  of  the  king  of  England,  and  nephew  of  the  stadt- 
holder  of  Holland.  If  Hemy  IV.  had  been  alive,  he  would 
have  eagerly  seized  upon  such  an  opportunity  for  lowering 
the  pride  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  but  the  &ther  of  the 
elector  palatine  had  actively  assisted  the  Oalvinists  in  France, 
and  the  perfectly  Spanish  and  Catholic  spirit,  which  governed 
Louis  and  his  court,  had  made  him  for  a  long  time  abandon 
the  cause  of  the  Protestants  in  Germany,  and  neglect  the 
noble  part  of  arbitrator  of  Europe.  The  king,  however,  felt 
that  he  ought  to  dbpute  with  the  Spaniards  and  the  house 
of  Austria  possession  of  the  Yalteline,  a  valley  of  the  Alps 
dependent  upon  the  Grisons,  and  which  opened  an  easy 
oommnnication  between  Germany  and  Italy. 

The  Reformers  of  the  kingdom  became  more  and  more 
uneasy  at  the  Catholic  tendencies  of  the  government.  In 
an  assembly  held  by  them  at  Loudun,  in  1619,  they  had 
warmly  taken  up  the  cause  of  their  brethren  threatened  in 
B^am.  Their  remonstrances  were  vain;  and  two  years 
later,  in  a  general  assembly  at  Eochelle,  they  divided  their 
seven  hundred  churches  into  eight  ciroles,  and  drew  up  a 
kind  of  constitution  in  forty-seven  articles,  in  which  were 
regulated,  under  the  authority  of  the  king,  the  levying  of 
taxes,  and  the  disciplining  of  troops :  tUs  was  creating  a 
separate  government  in  the  state.  Louis  XIII.  marched 
against  them,  and  subdued  Saintonge  and  Poitou.  Bochelle 
was  invested,  and  Montauban,  defended  by  the  marquis  de 
la  Force,  sustained  a  glorious  siege,  which  uselessly  cost  the 
lives  of  eight  thousand  Catholics  and  of  the  duke  de 
Mayenne,  son  of  the  celebrated  leader  of  the  League.  There 
was  but  one  cry  in  France  against  the  duke  de  Luynes,  to 
ndiom  this  reverse  was  imputed.  The  ^vourite  had  again 
established  himself  during  this  expedition :  he  had  joined  to 
his  numerous  offices  those  of  constable  and  keeper  of  the 
seals.  He  knew  that  with  the  king  it  was  necessary  to  be 
everything  in  order  to  rule  him  ;  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy 
these  last  dignities  :  a  violent  fever  carried  him  off  in  four 
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daya  Lsedigiiitoi  head  o£  tihe  royal  army,  altbongh  a  Fia- 
tesbant,  became  converted,  and  was  made  constable :  his 
conyeraon  proved  the  signal  fat  »  gceait  defection  in  ike 
Calvinist  party.  The  naarquia  de  hi  Foece  and  tibe  connt  de 
Ch^tillony  grandson  of  Oo^gny,  aumBodeoed^  the.  eae  Mon- 
taubao,  and  the  other  Aigues-Mortes,  for  a  large  gratiiioa- 
tion  and  the  b4ton  of  a  mamhal :  Rohan  remained  inoor- 
ruptible^  but  desirous  of  peaee.  It  wa8<  signed  ai  MontpeUier, 
in  spite  oi  Gond€,  by  the  advice  of  Medici,  ever  jealousiof 
this  prince,  who^e  credit  decreased  during  a  calm,  and  was 
augmented  by  war.  The  edict  of  Nantes  was  ooofirmed : 
the  king  permitiied  the  Protestants  to  assemble  for  the  inte- 
rests of  tjieir  worship,  but  interdicted  all  poliiical  union. 
After  this  peace,  EidbeUeu  obtained  a  oaandinal's  hot,  and  the 
marquis  de  la  Yieuville  opened  to*  him  the  doara  of  the 
Gouncil-chamber.  La  YieuviUe  ij^rited  a  part  of  the 
&vour  which  the  duke  de  Luynes  had  enjoyed :  he  fulfilled 
the  functions  of  prime  mioiater  withoat  ^e  title,  and  main- 
tained his  credit  by  flattesing  the  tastes  of  the  king,  and  by 
feeding  his  dislike  for  lus  nother  and  his  jealousy  £br  Gaston 
his  brother.  He  was  gpoilty  of  a  great  crime  towards  this 
prmoe,  of  which  the  king  was  an  accomplice;,  by  depriving 
Gaston  of  an  excellent  governor,  whom  he  diamifiaed  and 
replaced  by  the  count  de  Lude,  a  man  of  pleasocei,.  only  fit 
to  corrupt  the  mind  and  heart  of  his  young  pupiL.  This 
action  was  destined,  to  prc^t  neither  the  minister  nor  the 
king*  The  minister  soon  scented  of  having  been  the 
means  of  introducing  Hichelieu  into  the  eooncai :  he  got 
poflsestton  of  the  mind  of  the  young  monarch,  by  pointing 
out  to  him  the  vices  of  his  government,  the  inunanse 
resources  of  France,  and  the  secret  of  her  strength.  La 
Yieuville  was  disgraced,  and  confined  in  the  castle  of  Am- 
boise.  Hichelieu  became  all-powerful ;  he  possessed  the 
great  art  of  rendering  himself  indispensable  to  the  prinoe,  hj 
whom  he  was  not  beloved.  Louis  XIIL  hated  every  kind 
of  spirit  of  liberty  in  his  subjects ;  lie  would  not  admit  that- 
they  should  have  any  rights  independent  of  his  will ;  he  had^ 
in  a  word,  a  passion  for  arbiti-ary  power,  whilst  nature  had 
only  rendered  him  capable  of  obeying  ;  he  found  in  Bicheliew 
the  strength  he  was  deficient  in,  he  believed  himself  with 
his  assistance  an  absolute  monarch,  and  waa  all  the  rait  ixt 
his  Ufa  his  first  slave. 
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AcIimDiflfaration  oi  BiclieUea.    162^—16^1^ 


Thb  gKeat  erik  of  the  kingdom  atfoMi  fiton  Um  moMt 
weakness  of  the  kiDg,  the  aimbitaon  ^  tto  i*eixlb«rs  of  ^k$ 
Boyal  fiaiiiily,  eaok  ol  whom  dAvmed  a  wurt  in  iJlie  gorenutteM^ 
aad  lihe  prkle  aod  wridtj  of  tlie  gveac^  adcuitotiied  to  lM^f# 
bortk  their  obedienee  a^  their  aemoes  purohMBd,  and  oertaiir 
to  isDcrsise  their  powev  and  their  iMrtimes  il  they  cotM 
manage  to  nuake  themselves  indispensable  to  any  ptfinoe  1di# 
head  of  a  party,  cur  fomsdabie  to  royalty.  The  strength  of 
Fsaaoe  mstfaerefoire  oonsteitly  divided ;  die  fdi^emment  ^^A 
uncertain,  the  treasury  was  given  over  to  pillage,  and  th# 
kingdoar  vras  a  prey  to  anarchy.  The  Spaaiarda  took  advan- 
tage of  these  cidadcaities  to  dominate  in  the  ooutttil^and  theitf 
powerM  political  infinence  held  the  Protestant  parfy  iw 
eoDtiinial  alairm,  without,  however,  crashing  it ;  it  aooa^^ 
tomed  it  to  consider  itself  as  a  separate  people  in  the  nation  : 
thence  one  redonbtable  seonrge  the  more  for'  France.  Sev^ 
fal  strong  pknees  bdonged  to  the  Galviadsts,  and  ^le  happ^ 
example  of  the  United  Provinces  inspired  iiiem  with  iiasi 
chimerical  desn-e  of  cen^ftating  themselves  jtepnblies,  of 
which  Boehelle  would  have  been  the  bttiwaiic  and  th<^ 
capitaL 

Everything  changed  itn  oppearanoe  in  Praace  the  momenta 
EioheHen  seioed  with  a  fam  hand  the  guidance  ot  ailnrSi 
The  secrets  oi  council^  with  which  the  Spaniat ds  had  been 
ahaays  previcfUBly  ao(|iiaintedy  were  now  kept  sacred ;  am-> 
bassadom  had  orders  to  speak  and  act  with  boldness ;  the 
one  for  Rome  pointed  out  to  Bichelieu  the  usual  complicated 
aamier  it  woidd  be  necessary  to  adopt  m  his  negotiations 
with  that  oonrt :  Bichelzeu  replied  :  *^  The  king  is  not  willing 
to  be  amused  any  longeif ;  you  will  tell  the  pope  that  an 
army  will  be  sent  into  the  Yalteline."  The  iauct  followed  the 
menace,  and'  the  ambaasador  w^  replaced  by  the  count  de 
Bethilne,.a  Oalvinist  The  cardinal  de  Bichalieu  likewise 
aof^orted  the  Grisons,  a  Protestant  people,  against  ^e  Val- 
teHiMs,  the  Catholic  vassab  ot  this  people.  The  count  de^ 
Enentia^  tiiat  Spaaiah  governor  of  M^an,  for  so  long  a*  tim<^ 
the  inveterate  enemy  of  Henry  IV.  and  France,  had  con- 
structed forts  at  the  entrance  to  these  valleys,  o£  the  miUtti»ry 
importance  of  which  he  was  quite  aware  ^  and  the  pope^  by 
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agreement  with  Spain,  kept  an  armj  there  to  defend  them 
against  France.  The  marquis  de  Coeuvresy  in  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  Bichelie^a,  arrived  tunexpectedly  in  the  Yalte- 
line  with  troops,  repidsed  those  of  the  ponti£(  and  rapidly 
obtained  possession  of  the  forts  and  all  the  places.  The 
|)ppe*s  nancio  broke  forth  into  loud  complaints  ;  he  accused 
the  cardinal  of  supporting  the  Protestant  Orisons :  '*  Yon 
must  have  much  difficulty  in  canying  such  resolutions  in  the 
Qouncil,"  said  he.  **  Not  at  all,**  replied  the  cardinal ; ''  when  I 
was  made  minister,  the  pope  gave  me  a  brief  which  permits 
me  to  do  and  to  say,  in  safety  of  conscience,  everything  that 
may  be  useful  to  the  state."  "  But,**  resumed  the  nunoio, 
^  suppose  a  question  should  arise  to  aid  heretics  ?**  "  Well, 
I  think,**  replied  Richelieu,  ^  that  the  brief  would  extend 
even  to  thatb** 

The  Spaniards  avenged  themselves  by  promising  support 
to  the  Calvinists  ;  the  latter  complained  that  the  conditions 
of  the  peace  of  Montpellier  were  ill-observed,  and  that  new 
Sorts  were  built  round  Rochelle,  and  this  time  they  were  the 
aggressors ;  Soubise  with  a  fleet  took  the  Isle  of  116,  and 
Bohau  raised  Languedoc.  Bichelieu  sent  against  them 
D*£pemon,  Thymines,  and  Montmorency.  The  last-named 
general  dispersed  their  fleet ;  Toiras  gained  possession  of 
the  Isle  of  B6,  which  constituted  the  security  of  the  port  of 
Bochelle,  and  the  minister  granted  a  fresh  peace  to  the 
conquered.  Public  clamour  reproached  him  with  not  having 
taken  the  opportunity  to  aimihiLate  the  Calvinistic  party 
when  it  was  so  low ;  he  was  designated  the  ecurdinal  de  la 
Hochelle,  or  the  pontiff^  of  the  FraU^offUe.  **  I  must,*'  said 
Bichelieu,  on  this  occasion,  **  scandalize  the  world  once  mora 
fii*st.'*  He  made  allusion,  by  these  words,  to  his  alliance  with 
the  Orisons  and  the  English,  as  well  as  to  the  marriage  he  had. 
concluded  between  Madame,*  the  king's  sister,  and  the  Pro- 
testant heir  of  the  throne  of  England,  so  unfortunately  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  Charles  I. 

The  war  of  the  Yalteline  against  the  Spaniards  and  the 
pope  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Mon9on,  in  Arragon  ; 
a  treaty  which  was  not  disadvantageous  to  iVance.  Bicheliea 
hastened  to  conclude  it,  that  he  might  have  time  to  confront 
the  storm  which  was  brewing  against  him  at  court  and  in 
the  interior  of  the  kingdom :  the  two  queens  in  particular, 

^  In  France,  the  title  of  Madame  was  given  to  the  nearest  female 
vtlationof  the  king,  and  that  of  Monsieur  to  the  first  prince  of  the 
Uooa. 
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were  jealous  of  his  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  the  king, 
and  condemned  his  policy,  which  was  inimical  to  the  pope 
and  S|)ai&.  Oaston  of  Orleans,  the  king's  brother,  hated 
Richelieu,  who  refused  him  place  and  authority  in  the  coun- 
cil ;  and  the  courtiers,  against  whom  Biohelieu  dosed  botk 
the  door  of  the  treasury  and  the  ear  of  the  king,  indulged 
in  invectives  and  insults  against  him.  It  was  against  this 
powerful  league  that  the  cardinal  had  to  contend.  It  was 
part  of  his  policy  to  load  with  &vours  and  honours  noUeil 
of  high  birth  or  distinguished  merit ;  but  if  they  afterwarda 
joined  the  ranks  of  his  enemies,  they  met  with  neither  con^^ 
sideration  nor  mercy  from  Richelieu.  Colonel  Omano,  the 
governor  and  confidant  of  Chiston,  was  the  fii*8t  to  experience 
this :  Richelieu,  with  the  intention  of  securing  a  support 
near  the  person  of  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  corown,  gave 
a  marshal's  b&ton  to  the  colonel ;  but  the  colonel  awakened 
the  ambition  of  the  prince,  and  wished  him  to  marry  against 
the  win  of  the  king  :  Richelieu  had  him  confined,  and  kept 
him  a  captive  till  his  death. 

The  imprudent  and  culpable  Chalais  was  the  second 
Example  of  the  severe  justice  or  vengeance  of  the  cardinal. 
This  rash  young  man  had  already  once,  in  concert  with 
Gaston,  made  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  minister,  who 
had  pardoned  him.  He  entered  into  a  new  and  more  extent 
sive  conspiracy.  He  loved  the  young  duchess  de  Chevreuse^ 
widow  of  the  duke  de  Luynes,  and  he  was  the  soul  of  the 
league  composed  of  Gaston  d*Orleans,  the  count  de  Soissons^ 
the  duke  de  Yend6me,  governor  of  Brittany,  the  grand  prior 
de'Yenddme,  his  brother,  both  natural  sons  of  Henry  IV., 
Queen  Anne  of  Austria  herself,  and  a  multitude  of  subaltern 
accomplices,  among  whom  may  be  numbered  the  abb6 
Sca^a,  ambassador  from  Savoy,  and  an  agent  firom  England^ 
a  creature  of  the  frivolous  duke  of  Buckingham.  This  duke, 
the  favourite  of  James  I.  and  Charles^  his  son,  had  been  sent 
into  France  to  espouse  Henrietta,  the  sister  of  the  king,  in 
the  name  of  Charles  L,  vdio  had  recently  su^eceeded  his 
fiiither.  He  displayed  in  his  embassy  an  unheard  of  magni'* 
ficence  and  an  audacious  gallantry,  of  which  the  queen  her» 
self  became  the  object.  Richelieu,  scepected  of  an  inelina" 
tion  for  this  princess,  avenged  the  king  or  himseli  by-  humi- 
liating measures  towards  Buckingham,  who,  4n  consequence, 
nouriidied  a  profound  resentment,  and  entered  into  the  cabal 
raised  against  him.  The  aim  of  this  league  was  to  ruin  the 
minister :  they  who  formed  it  were  accused  of  wishing  t^ 


.4c|)09o  the  kiag^  erow^  (Sustooi  of  Orleaai^  ftnd  make  ii» 
marrj  Anne  loi'  Awtrki. 

WhAD  uiftdnned  ot  tUb  grec^  piot»  Bidielieu  okequaimtei 
4die  kiAg  smd  Ui  niotker  <wi|]b  it ;  tiba  beA^goed  te  ^leld'fee 
tte  akom,  to  jrenoivioe  lii»  nJAifibry,  aod  ito  istftiire  ^  biA 
0ooati7<«eat  ot  Zmourr  ;  he  eio»e  wee  cafMihle  of  wiwvellio^ 
4fatiiM0dofeiK^acomplieet(edinii^  The  kuig  reeaUed 
hm,  gave  him  hie  entire  eonfidenee^  and  invested  him  wii^h 
liiU  power.  The  two  Y«Bd6qaes  w^ere  soon  eedaeed  to  Blois, 
jvneeted,  and  takea  to  the  4:aatle  of  Aiaboiee ;  Oaaton  d*Oi>< 
leaosy  ifttuoidatiML  hf  JUefadleii,  oweeaAed  to  <9fliK>uee  Uade*- 
HioiaeU^  de  Itfowtponsier,  eAd  abandoned  hie  frienda ;  Chalais 
ynA  £9iind  gailitjr^  b/  hie  letteiv  to  the  dHchew  deChevnmsej 
fii  hailing  inaiiiltMi  the  kjmg,  aod  g»ren  eeditiiHie  oounsels  iiQ 
fleofcon ;  be  was  oiHwkwwwd  to  death  by  coi&waeM^  end 
0s.eea W ;  the  MainibaJi  Or^aao  died  «t  VineeMiea^  acid  the 
grattd^prior  *t  Aniboiee ;  the  dvJse  de  Yeod^Nae  wiee  »ol 
Allowed  to  leare  pmm  tUl  he  bad  made  #tt  4he  ean(fed9iQB9 
required  of  him.  The  king  coqipeUed  Anoe  o^  Aastria  to 
appear  in  eoiuMil,  and  repioaebed  her  eeverelx  wj^b  having 
desired  to  have  «  «ew  buehand  in  Qeetoid'Orleeiis'.  '^I 
Aculd  n9t  have  ga/ifud  mo¥gk  hy  tii^ithkn^^  she  ooojlj  vGr 
plied  A  eereve  6ibi(|ttette  wae  impoeed  upoxx  Jher>  wd  tho 
mAfm  to  her  i^)act«e]ii»  waa  JDierdii^ted  to  .men  in  (the 
absence  of  the  kiog^  A  gveat  number  of  noUea  were  di^ 
graced,  and  among  tibem  Barada^v  ^he  fi^yoiuite  ef  the 
monardi,  wboee  £all  wee  aa  flbnmge  aod  as  rapid  9ti  }u«  riae 
liad  been.  liouia  XIII.  dismissed  D*AUgre,  keeper  of  the 
aeak,  and  exiled  .Miadanfce  de  Che^i^^nas  Joto  Zx>erai«e:  a 
fgOixA  of  iMuketeen  wae  giren  to  the  eardinal,  with  tboeily 
eif  Bro«M^e  as  a  phK^  of  safety*  Xhe  issue  of  this  gjceaJ^ 
aanspursiBy  iQ«i«aaed  tbe  i¥ywer  of  the  miniateri  and  be  ma 
suspected  of  having  detagnedly  raised  the  storm  agaij9«t  bjimr 
aa]4  ^  &n  oppefftuAxty  lor  ponisbing  and  crualu^g  all  faia 
enemies. 

IGcbeUeu,  eseaped  from  ffhis  peri],  siimmeKied  an  aaoemb^ 
of  the  notables  at  the  Tuileries^  whieh  waa  opened  by  the 
speech  of  the  ^aneelkr  MariHan,  keeper  of  the  s^ala,  \k 
a^yrored  all  the  acta  ef  tbe  csrdinal,  ttie  euppresmn.  of  tlka 
gwai  <^ai|;esi  the  reeoveiy  of  the  royal  domains,  alienated 
a4«  low  price,  the  redaction  i^  pension^  the  dsunoUtion  ^ 
fiNrtnesses  in  the.  interior,  and  pnosed  the  minister  for  aU  his 
wise  retrenchments  It  only  oontradicted  him  upoa^  oM 
fpiot^  aod  even  this  Appaaoeot  apposition  waa  «  cenosaaMsii* 
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BicfheHeu  Iwd  pretended  to  wish  tliat  catptal  pmn^nent  for 
political  crimes  shonld  be  abolished :  the  assembly  penetrated 
ins  tbonghts,  and  insisted  upon  the  necesaity  for  exemplary 
chastisements.  The  king  at  this  period  suppressed  the<xfliees 
of  constable  and  great  admiral;  and  created  Bichelien  supers 
iirtendent  of  commerce  and  navigation. 

^e  year  1'687  was  remarkable  for  an  extraordhuKry  hd 
in  the  history  of  France.  Francis  de  Montmorency,  connt 
de  Bonteville;  had  killed  the  count  de  Bassy  in  a  dnel ;  he 
was  tried  and  condemned  to  death  with  Fnineis  de  Rosmadee^ 
const  des  Ghapelles,  his  second^  in  "virtue  of  the  edict  passed 
by  Henry  TV,  against  nngle  combats,  which  had  been  «o 
destmetire  to  the  nobility.  Their  death  afforded  an  example 
almost  -solaibary  in  the  history  of  France,  of  great  nobles  being 
pmiished  for  taring  offended,  not  the  prince,  btrt  the  laws. 

Fresh  plots  «oon  broke  out  agsdnst  Bicbeliea.  The  duchess 
de  Oherrense  again  conspired,  and  in  concert  with  the  abb6 
Scaglia  and  Lord  Montague,  Buckingham*^  confidant,  she 
attempted  to  raise  the  Calrinists.  Her  correspondence 
being  seized,  she  took  re^fuge  in  England.  Buckingham  ap* 
peared  before  Rochelle  with  a  formidable  fleet ;  the  Roehellais 
shut  their  port  itgarnst  him,  and  he  landed  vrpon  the  lale  of 
Re,  which  the  marquis  de  Toiras  defended  gloriously  againut 
him :  Eichelieu  sent  numerons  reinforeements  into  the  island, 
tmderiAte  marshal  de'Sehomberg ;  Buckingham  beii^  unable 
%e  efkat  an3rthing,  re-embarked,  and  «et  ssul  for  England. 

The  moment  was  arriTed  at  whidl  the  minister  might 
destroy  a  perpetual  focus  of  war  and  the  bulwark  of  the  fto- 
iestant  party :  he  laid  siege  to  Rochelle,  and  commanded  the 
operations  in  person.  On  both  ades  this  Bie«fe  was  remark* 
aWe  "for  heroic  courage  and  persereranoe. 

K'Ohan,  an  iHustrious  soldier  and  head  of  the  party,  was 
Ihen  absent  ^T>m  the  city.  His  moither  and  sister  encouraged 
^le  inhabi^baHts  by  their  speeches  and  -example.  Full  of  en- 
thnsiasm  for  their  reKgion  «nd  t^eir  liberty,  they  made  choice 
of  a  mayor  named  <3inton,  who,  before  aoceptiiig  the  magis- 
tracy and  the  command,  presented  a  pe«iard  to  them,  say- 
ing :  *'  I  only  accept  the  offiee  of  your  mayor  upon  the  con- 
dition of  plunging  this  poniard  into  the  heart  of  the  flnt 
person  who  sball  speak  ef  snirendering ;  and  that  it  be  em- 
ployed against  me  if  I  ever  hint  at  capitnlating."'  The 
Beehellais  -expected  by  sea^  on  the  part  of  the  English,  a 
enpq^lyof  munilnen  and  troop&':  Kichelieu  deprired  them  of 
this  hope  by  a  gigaoiiio  eeastnsotion :  he  caused  a  dyke  to 
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be  constrocted  in  the  sea,  of  four  thousand  seven  hundred 
feet  in  length.*  The  besieged  allowed  him  to  carry  on  the 
work,  confident  that  the  waves  would  destroy  it :  they  twice 
panied  it  away;  but  the  cardinal  resumed  the  labour  a  third 
time,  and  comjdeted  it.  Louis  XIII.  animated  these  ope- 
rations by  his  presence.  An  English  fleets  commanded  by 
Buckingham^  was  prejDaring  to  sail  to  the  assistance  of  the 
city,  but  at  the  moment  the  duke  was  about  to  embark,  an 
Englishman,  named  Felton,  assassinated  him.  The  fleet, 
notwithstanding,  set  sail ;  it  cannonaded  the  dyke  in  vain, 
and,  being  unable  to  force  a  passage,  it  departed,  leaving  the 
besieged  a  prey  to  the  horrors  of  famine.  The  mayor  Guiton 
replied  to  their  melancholy  complaints  :  '^  If  there  should  be 
only  one  man  left  in  the  city,  let  him  keep  the  gates  shut." 
At  length,  after  an  entire  year  of  admirable  resistance,  the 
Bochellais,  without  hope  and  without  resources^  agreed  to 
surrender  :  their  city  lost  its  privileges,  but  the  inhabitants 
preserved  the  free  exercise  of  their  worship. 

It  was  not  only  the  Protestant  party  that  Kichelieu  struck 
by  taking  EocheUe ;  this  vigorous  blow  fell  equally  upon  the 
factious  princes  and  nobles,  who  confessed  themselves  to  be 
conquer^  in  that  city  more  than  the  Huguenots :  Kichelieu 
deprived  rebellion,  under  whatever  standard  it  ventured  to 
show  itself,  of  every  strong  place  that  was  deemed  impreg- 
nable, and  of  every  free  communication  with  foreigners :  he 
thus  took  away  from  armed  parties  resources  without  which 
they  could  no  more  promise  themselves  any  durable  advan- 
tage. 

France,  delivered  from  the  fear  of  civil  war,  was  ardently 
desii'ous  of  peace ;  but  the  end  of  perilous  and  difficult  enter- 
prises would  have  been  the  termioation  of  the  administra- 
tion ot  Richelieu.  Louis  XIII.  endured  his  yoke  with  much 
impatience ;  his  flatterers  pressed  him  to  diamiaH  his  minister 
and  govern  himself;  he  promised  to  resolve  to  reign  alone. 
It  was  always  the  king's  object  to  be  freed  from  the  embar- 
rassment  of  the  moment ;  it  was  therefore  the  interest  of 
Kichelieu  to  constantly  create  fresh  embarrassments,  and  to 
extricate  him  from  one  war  only  to  hurry  him  immediately 
into  another.  The  national  pride  of  Kichelieu  was,  in  thi^ 
in  accordance  with  his  own  interest :  heir  to  the  projects  of 
Henry  lY.  against  the  house  of  Austria,  he  wished  that  his 
nation  should  be  preponderant  in  Europe ;  and  he  sinoexely 
believed  that  it  was  not  only  important  to  the  security  of 
*  It  WM  oonBtnicted  by  the  engineen  M^t^seau  and  Tiriot 
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Erancoj  but  moreover  to  its  honour,  that  other  states  should 
be  lowered  and  humbled  befoi^e  it.  A  pretext  for  war  soon 
presented  itseli^  upon  the  occasion  of  the  second  marriage  of 
Gaston  d'Orleans.  The  first  wife  of  this  prince  had  died, 
leaving  him  one  daughter,  who  was  the  celebrated  Made- 
moiselle de  Montpensier.  The  queen-mother,  always  occu- 
pied with  the  interests  of  her  house,  wished  to  make  him 
marry  a  Florentine  princess,  whilst  Gaston  was  in  love  with 
Mary  de  Gonzagua,  daughter  of  the  duke  de  Nevers,  heiress 
of  Mantua  and  Montferrat,  a  principality  upon  which  the 
duke  of  Savoy  had  pretensions,  supported  by  the  emperor 
and  the  king  of  Spain.  Bichelieu  prevailed  upon  the  king 
to  assist  the  duke  de  Nevers  against  the  house  of  Austria, 
and  this  drew  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  Maiy  de  Medid, 
who  from  that  time  meditated  depriving  him  of  the  super* 
Intendence  of  her  household. 

The  king  took  the  field;  the  marshals  Toiras,  Crequi, 
Eassompierre,  and  Schomberg  commanded  the  army  under 
hin^  and  Richelieu  himself  watched  all  its  operationa  The 
queen-mother  immediately  satisfied  her  resentment  against 
Mary  de  Gonzagua  by  shutting  her  up  at  Yincennes,  where 
she  detained  her  in  close  captivity  till  the  return  of  the 
monarch.  Louis  forced  the  pass  of  Susa  in  the  heaH  of  the 
winter ;  the  duke  of  Savoy  submitted,  and  lefb  the  passage 
free  to  the  French,  who  drove  the  Spaniards  out  of  Gasal : 
the  latter  were  soon  constrained  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was 
signed  at  Susa^  and  was  highly  &vourable  to  the  duke  of 
Mantua. 

The  Galvinist  party  was  by  no  means  yet  annihilated,  and 
the  duke  de  Bohan  sustained  himself  in  the  south,  with  the 
aid  of  Spain.  The  count-duke  Olivarez,  faithful  to  the  policy 
of  the  times,  believed  it  his  duty  to  strengthen  the  remains 
of  this  unfortunate  party  in  France,  in  order  to  keep  up  in 
that  kingdom  a  nucleus  of  perpetual  troubles,  and  promised 
Bohan  three  hundred  thousand  ducats  :  this  assistance  came 
too  late.  Louis  XIIL,  on  his  return  from  Piedmont,  fell 
rapidly  upon  the  small  number  of  places  still  possessed 
by  the  Protestants ;  such  as  remained  were  burnt  or  destroyed; 
Kohan  submitted,  and  concluded  a  peace  on  the  27th  of  June, 
at  Alais.  He  received  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  from  the 
king  to  dismiss  his  troops,  and  afterwards  retired  to  Venice. 
From  that  time  the  Protestants  no  longer  formed  a  separate 
sicue  in  the  state  :  they  had  been  reduced  to  that  necessity, 
so  fatal  to  the  kingdom,  by  the  atrocious  violences  of  the  sons 
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ef  Henrj  If.*;  Imt  Pfance  c<nild  not  witkoot  chinger  re- 
in«&  t^htts  divided  into  two  nations,  and  the  ruizi  of  the  Cal- 
vinists,  as  a  politieal  party,  did  great  honour  io  the  cardimi 
de  Richelien.  They  ceased  to  hare  a  Bepamte  govemueiit^ 
and  no  longer  treated  with  that  of  the  king  as  a  power  with 
a  power ;  they  otherwise  preserved  the  exercwe  of  their  re- 
ligion and  all  their  rights,  as  the  edict  of  Nantes  had  estab- 
lished them.  The  kins  conferred  the  title  of  principal 
miniBter  apon  Bichelieafto  recompense  him  for  his  eervi^ 
and  to  make  him  amends  for  the  loss  of  the  &.vour  of  Mary 
de  MedicL 

War  soon  broke  out  again  in  Piedmarit.  Charles  Em« 
manuel  having  once  more  opened  his  states  to  the  Spaniards, 
Riohs^u  resolved  to  act  with  vigour,  and  himself  assumed 
the  command  of  the  French  army,  with  the  title  of  lieutenant- 
general,  representing  the  person  of  the  king.  He  went  to 
oppose  the  celebrated  Spanish  general  Ambrose  Spinola,  who 
took  possesion  of  the  states  of  the  duke  of  Mantua^  with  the 
exception  of  Oasal,  which  was  occapied  by  France.  Victor 
Amadous,  husband  of  t^e  princess  Christina,  sister  of  Louis 
XIII.,  succeeded  his  isther,  Chai4es  Bminannel,  as  duke  of 
Savoy,  and  the  war  oontinued  without  any  decisive  success. 

Eichelien  had  called  the  marshal  de  Marillae  into  Pied- 
mont ;  he  was  commanding  an  army  of  observation  on  the 
fiitmtiers  of  Lorraine,  and  did  not  obey  the  summons,  detained, 
it  is  said,  by  ^e  instances  off  the  queen-mother,  constantly 
hostile  to  the  French  in  Piedmont.  Teiias,  not  receiving 
the  expected  succour,  surrendered  the  city  of  Casal  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  heki  the  eitadel :  Austria  and  Spain  were 
about  to  triumph,  if  a  powerfui  diversion  had  not  been  ef- 
fected in  the  Dort&  by  the  illustrioas  king  of  Sweden,  Ous^ 
tavus  Adoiphus. 

The  king  of  Denmai^  beaten  by  the  meet  celebrated 
generals  of  the  empire,  Wali^in  and  Tilly,  had,  by  signing 
the  peace  of  Lubeck,  laid  down  the  first  part  in  the  Protest^ 
ant  League,  which  Oustavus  Adolphus,  excited  by  Ekhelieu, 
and  treated  as  an  usurper  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  immo' 
cHately  took  up.  Oustavits  entered  Germany,  and  with  his 
invasion  commenced  the  third  epoch  of  the  thirty  yeora^  war. 
9%e  emperor,  forced  to  recall  his  troops  from  Italy,  signed  % 
peaee  at  Slatisbon,  engaging  to  invest  the  duke  de  Nevers 
with  the  duchies  of  Mantua  and  Montferrat.  France  pro^ 
miaed  to  restore  the  states  conquered  from  Yiotor  Amadens, 
and  to  form  no  allianee  with  the  enemies  of  th6  empire.  The 
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B»DdiaIideiMioiiili6»g,  pnfiaTed  to  |^e  hM)»  to  <^  "Sfaiii- 
Msdi,  refoflBd  at  fiffist  to  abida  by  tlus  tmftty,  t^  moiit  acti^ 
nagoltatOE  of  vliioh  'wm  #Jilhis  Mazarin,  afterwards  ao  famdu% 
bufe  tiieiLAtauBiple  atiaoh6  to  the  lection  ^  Pancindle,  nmneio 
■£vom  Pope  Urban  VIII.  Itfazaria  boldly  thre^  Mmself 
kat]reea  tke  two  annieS'Oii  the  poiat  of^n/ga^ngy  amidst  a 
flhfiwer  icf  buttetSy  and  atopfad  the  IBVeacli,  yAo,  ea^r  lor  tba 
^bty  oiied  out,  '^  No  "peeue^  7M>  i^aMtrtn  /*'  He,  hQweret,  suo- 
•CBodad  iA  penmaduig  iiBeir  lead^n^  and  tlie  treaty  -of  Ratk- 
Ixm  waa  covixined  by  tlw  iniiflnqiuia  de  St.  Croix  ^r  IBpaui, 
and  bj  liia  aeiardHtl  de  Sohomberg  for  IFVanoe. 

jlkjfc  the  and  of  this  eapedrtion,  Xjoais  Xlli.  fell  dangerously 
ill  at  hfouB,  and  BMiahea  be&eiced  bims^f  loat.  1^  bitngt 
bowaacr,  rsooseMd  and  returned  to  Bans,  wbere  an  equal 
peini  threatened  hoB  minister.  The  ^WMee»4not]Mr,  rendered 
ianouB  by  tibe  vcpuUw  of  ^^be  war  in  Fiiedmont)  undertalkeB 
^gsinst  her  tacMn^air  VWter  AmadwM,  demanded  of  the 
iang,  <with  tears  and  'violent  anger,  the  dismissal  of  the  car- 
dinal, in  his  presence,  and  loaded  the  minister  with  bkter 
vepHTDadiaB.  ^he  king,  to  teraainaite  a  painAil  sccom,  sharply 
oadeued  BiohelieB  to  xetke  ;  the  latter  iMlieved  himself  duk 
fptaead,  and  the^ueen  aaether  considered  her  triumph  eertain ; 
aniih  vaa,  like«riae,4be  opinion  of  the  whole  ooovt ;  and  whilafe 
tke  eardioMkl  was  bamiBg  his  papers  and  plaeing  his  treasures 
so  aaonrU^^  the  ooactteca  Aoeked  in  «r»wdB  to  Maxjde  Medid 
to  xejatee  with  her  and  felicitate  her.  The  king  retired  to 
bis  booae  a4  Yeisflilles.*  Bicbeliei^  before  setting  o«t,  en* 
eoumgedhy  his  fricads,  vaaelTed  to  make  aneitlier  effort ;  he 
followed  Louis,  obtained  an  interview,  jostiiied  faimseif,  re- 
eetved  am  osder  to  remain  «t  the  helm  of  the  state,  and  when 
all>  hiA  encmes  were  t^tMmg  «t  Jbds  fall,  he  appeeored  aatong 
Idiem  vaevB  paveiiui  dhaniever.     This  day  is  knoarai  by  iha 

The  ificBt  ju;ti0f  the  increased  power  of  Rieh^ea  was  tha 
arroHb  ef  the  tieo.  biothara  Marillae,  the  one  a  macshal  of 
France,  the  other  keeper  of  the  seals,  who,  although  ^kmf 
qieadjlheip  -elgsaticsi  to  tha  oaaflinal,  had  shown  thsmselves  his 
jiwitiasBetMadia  advenaiieSi  Before  paniahdngihem,  how«vaei; 
BiAdMUi  wished  to  losraraiBid-disann  his  pewei^l  eneaues : 
ha  loaded  with  hmoxan  and  promiaesthe  friends  of  Chustoa 
d'CfaebMu^  fisBticiilaalj  Puy-^Laureaa  and  the  president  La 
QoignMiK,  tiie  oMaidanto  of  the  prinoa,  whose  fa^nr  be  ikoa 
ffNi^  to  gaan ;  Imt^  vseited  iby  tha  two  queea%  Gastatt 
*  Ti«|BMiaieawa8,llie»4alya9Min1fiBg4od|^. 
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repaired  to  the  palace  of  the  minuier/at  the  head  of  a  crowd 
of  gentlemea,  insulted  him,  aad  threatened  him  with  the 
full  weight  of  his  anger ;  then,  after  this  violent  and  absurd 
soene,  he  lefb  Richelieu,  who  had  belieyed  himself  in  peril  of 
his  life,  and  retired  to  his  appanage  of  Orleans,  where  he  levied 
troops.  Richelieu,  in  a  great  council,  h^d  before  the  king, 
exposed  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  the  causes  of  thetroublM, 
and  the  only  remedy  capable  of  putting  an  end  to  them ;  he 
no  longer  hesitated  to  pronounce  the  banishment  of  the  queen- 
mother  as  the  only  efficacious  means.  The  king  consented 
to  this  measure,  which  had  now  become  so  necessary.  He 
went  purposely  to  Compidgne,  whither  Medici  accompanied 
him  ;  he  quickly  departed  again,  and  left  her  alone  with  h^ 
women  in  that  residence,  where  his  will  was  made  known  to 
her.  Gaston,  when  informed  of  the  disgrace  of  his  mother, 
wished  to  take  arms  in  her  cause ;  but,  prevented  by  the 
king,  who  was  advancing  with  troops,  he  escaped  into  Lor^ 
raine,  and  all  his  adherents  were  declared  guilty  of  high 
treason. 

Incapable  of  remaining  in  the  kingdom  without  intxiguing 
and  without  dominating,  Mary  de  Medioi  committed  the 
&.ult  of  retiring  into  Spanish  Flanders,  to  which  Richelieu 
opened  her  the  road,  and  where  she,  to  his  great  satis&ction, 
demanded  a  refuge.  Gkiston,  had  he  possessed  either  head  or 
heart,  might  easily  have  moved  Spain,  Savoy,  Rome,  and  the 
empire  in  favour  of  his  banished  mother :  but  he  w«s  only 
capable  of  compromising  his  friends  and  abandoning  them 
in  the  hour  of  danger.  He  sigpnalized  himself  in  Lorraine  by 
his  frivolous  gallantries,  and  secretly  married  the  princess 
Marguerite,  sister  of  the  duke  Charles  lY.  The  king  disturbed 
his  nuptials  without  being  acquainted  with  them  ;  he  fell 
suddenly  upon  Lorraine,  obliged  the  duke  to  sacrifice  part  of 
his  dominions  to  him,  to  receive  a  fVench  garrison  in  Ins  best 
places,  and  to  banish  Monaieiirf  who  retired  to  Brussels^  the 
centre  of  the  malcontents  and  exiles  fixun  the  court  of 
l^nce. 

At  liberty  now  to  listen  to  his  anger  and  satisfjr  his  ven« 
geanoe,  Richelieu  laid  aside  all  consideration,  and  acted  with 
the  utmost  vigour.  All  who  lieaitated  between  him  and  M^ 
did  were,  constrained  to  relinquish  their  offices  and  leave  the 
court ;  the  trial  of  the  marshal  de  Marillac  was  institnted  at 
Yerdun  by  a  commission,  which  proving  too  slow  in  punishing, 
was  dissolved  and  replaced  by  another  hostile  to  the  marshal^ 
and  presided  over  by  Ghftteaoiieu^  the  keeper  of  the  seals^ 
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liift  personal  enemy.  Chftteannenf  was  a  sab-deaoon,  and,  as 
saeh,  imaible  to  sit  in  the  qtiality  of  a  -judge  ;  he,  however, 
obtained  a  dispwuKtion  from  Bome.  MariUac  was  trans- 
ported to  Bnel,  to  the  very  house  of  the  cardinal,  where  he 
was  tried  and  oondemned  to  death  as  gmli^  of  peculation,  of 
eztortibn,  and  tyranny  in  the  exercise  of  his  power.  His  real 
<»ime  was  haying  endeavoured  to  ruin  Bichelieu,  his  bene- 
fector,  by  promoting  the  failure  of  the  late  war  in  Piedmont : 
he  was  decapitated  ;  his  brother,  the  ex-Jceeper  of  the  seals, 
died  in  prison.  Numerous  proscriptions  further  signalized 
the  vengeance  of  the  minister :  the  count  de  Moret,  the 
marquis  de  la  Yieoville,  the  dukes  d'Mbeuf  and  de  Belle- 
garde,  were  condemned  to  lose  their  estaies  and  their  heads, 
fbr  havinir  joined  the  duke  of  Orieans  and  Mary  de  Medici 
in  a  for4a  coxmtiy ;  the  property  of  the  qneeu-mother  yns 
likewiM  seised,  and  an  inventory  of  it  taken^  as  i£  she  had 
been  dead. 

The  refugees  did  not  at  all  abandon  the  hope  of  exciting 
revolts  in  France.  Qaston  raised  an  army  of  deserters  and 
bandits  in  the  country  of  Treves;  the  duke  de  Montmorency, 
A  brave  and  loyal  soldier,  brother-in-law  of  Cond^,  allowed 
himself  to  be  seduced  by  the  prince,  and  whether  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  deliver  France  from  Bichelieu,  or  whether  he 
wished,  by  rendering  himself  redoubtable,  to  sell  his  submis- 
sion at  the  price  of  the  constable's  sword,  he  attempted  to 
raise  Lenguedoc,  of  which  he  was  governor,  in  £sivour  of  Gas- 
ton :  but  Bichelieu  was  beforehand  with  his  enemies.  The 
marshals  de  la  Force  and  de  Schomberg  entered  Languedoc 
at  the  head  of  two  royal  armies  at  the  moment  Craston  was 
effecting  his  junction  with  Montmorency.  The  two  parties 
met  near  Cflystelnaudary.  Montmorency,  very  inferior  in 
numbers,  began  the  action  by  precipitating  himself  upon  the 
royal  army  with  a  weak  troop :  he  was  surrounded,  taken 
and  led  away  captive  before  Gaston's  eyes,  who  made  not 
the  least  effort  to  deliver  him,  and  whose  whole  army  im- 
mediately dispersed.  Such  of  the  friends  and  partisans 
of  the  prince  as  were  taken  in  arms  were  treated  without 
merey  :  more  consideration  was  exercised  towards  those  who 
remained  about  him,  particulariy  Puy-Laurens.  Richelieu 
always  cont^nplated  in  Gaston  liie  presumptive  heir  to  the 
crown ;  he  permitted  him  to  i-etire  to  Tours,  where  this 
prince  arrived,  more  disgraced  by  his  baseness  than  by  his 
rebellion.  Montmorency  was  brought  before  the  Parliament 
of  Toulousey  condemned  to  death,  and  executed :  he  died 
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like  a  r^pantiat  ani  9mgind€li«iitijui ;  *  «vowd  of  o^mi* 
bore  their  lieads  ta  the  maiSBMf  mad  GatUm,  tewifieA  by  the 
xigimr  of  the  cardmal,  quiifetod  fia&oe  i^fHik 

Biehelidii  wms  at  this  peviod  attacked  by  a  aaiieus  malady. 
Hia  numerous  enemies  eTineed  an  iafmulsnfc  joy  on  the 
OGcasLon ;  the  dueheas  de  Cherreiise^  frequently  a  lebsl,  bat 
for  whom  Bichelian  entertained  a  xidiooloas- weakness  par- 
took  of  the  general  expectation  and  satiafiwtioa.  The 
minister  recovered,  and  proved  implacable^  The  dadiess 
fled  away ;  the  keeper  ai  the  seals^  Gh&teaunenf,  was  impri'- 
Boned  in  the  castle  of  iimgoiil^ey  and  remained  there  till 
the  death  of  Eiohelieu ;  the  oomaander  of  Jara,  suspected  of 
having  been  pleasing  to>  the  duehesSy  .was  given  up  to  an 
iniqaitous  oommiasioi),  psesided  over  by  the  £erooions  Sieiir 
de  la  Feymas,  samamed  ths-  oardin»rs'  eaueiUiotter :  after 
having  undergone  twenty-eigbt  interrogatories  without  eon^ 
fessing  anything,  the  commander  was  condemned^  thon^ 
innocent,  and  only  obtakied  pavdon  on  the  scaffold. 

The  king,  upon  being  informed  of  his  brother's  seocmd 
marriage,  caiiseid  it  to  be  annnlled  by  the  Padiaaient  and  by 
an  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  iVanoe^  as  having  been  con- 
tracted without  his  oonsentw  The  court  of  Borne  had  decided 
that  the  marriage  vas  valid,  and  continued  to  recognise  li  as 
such.  Louis  XIIL  took  no  aooount  of  this  decision;  he 
invaded  Lorraine,  and  wished  to  force  the  duke  to  place  his 
sister  Marguerite  in  his  hands  ;  this  priiMiess  escaped,  and 
joined  her  husband  at  Brussels,  where  Mary  do  Medici 
received  her  as  a  daughter.  Louis  XJII.  besieged  Nancy  ; 
the  duke  Charles  lY.,  in  no  oondition  to  resiBt,  sA)dicated  in 
fovour  of  the  cardinal  Nicholas  Francis^  his  brothev ;  the 
latter,  without  consulting  Rome,  made  all  haste  to-  lay  down 
his  cardinal's  hat  and  get  married ;  he  soon  alteii,  however, 
made  his  escape  in  company  with  his  wife,  aboidoning  his 
states  to  France 

The  queen-mother  from  the  place  of  her  exile  still'  con«- 
tinued  active  in  dissemmating  plote^  and  two  of  her  domes*- 
tics  were  put  to  death,  being  accused  by  the  cardinal  of 
making  an  attempt  upon  his  life.  She  <mtertained  a  warm 
desire  to  return  to  France,  and  lUobeliea  placed  her  returm 
at  the  price  of  the  abandonment  of  her  iavoniites ;  but  Mary 
retused  to  deliver  them  up  to  his  vengsanoe.  Gkston,  her 
son,  was  th^i  at  variance  with  her ;  he  quitted  hiS' mother 
with  ibe  same  carelessness  that  he  would  havls  deserted  all 
his  friends^  and  came  to  court,  where*  in:  tiie  midst  of  bri^ 
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iea^vikMa,  Sidhelieu  sought^  but  in  'wn,  to  obtain  bk 
consent  to  the  annulling  of  bi»  maxriage.  In  thk  dreiun- 
stance,  Monsieur  for  the  fiiBt  time  avin«ed  firmneaa,  and 
vetixed  to-  Bloia,  with  Puy-Laurttift  bia  iavoucite ;  the  laitat 
was  loaded  with  wealth  ,aiid  honoiaia  by  tiie  oardinal ;  ba 
obtained  in  marriage  a  relation  of  the  minister's  with  a 
magnificent  dowry,  and  waa  made  a  duke  and  a  peer,  in  the 
hope  that  ha  would  induce  the  prince  to  yield  to  the  wiahea 
of  the  king ;  but  Puy-Lavrena  not  serying  Bioheliea  in  the 
way  he  intended  he  should,  was  seduced  to  Panfl,  seized,  and 
thrown  into  the  Baatille^  where  be  remained  till  be  died. 

The  thirty  yeare*  war  continued  to  desolate  Germany  ;  the 
great  Gustavus,  supported  by  the  subsidies  of  Bichelieu,  had 
changed  the  fortune  of  it  A.  eonqueror  at  Leipzig  in  1631, 
and  afterwards  at  the  passage  of  the  Leek,  in  which  Tilly 
lost  his  life,  he  was  about  to  encamp  before  Yiennay  when 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  recalled  the  illustrious  Walstein, 
whom  he  had  disgraced.  The  two  livaLi  of  glory  met  at 
Lutjsen  in  1632  ;  Gustavus  was  conqueror,  but  he  died  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  fortune  again  abandoned  his  party. 
Walstein  beat  the  Swedes,  and  was  not  able  to  follow  up  hia 
success ;  he  perished  at  £^gca»  assassinated  by  those  who  had 
received  orders  £rom  the  emperor  to  aireat  him :  it  was  the 
archduke  Ferdinand,  eldest  son  of  the  emperor,  who  gained, 
in  1634,  the  decisive  victory  oi  Nordlingen  over  the  Swedish 
army,  oommanded  by  the  Hgubous  Bernard,  duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar.  This  victory  was  followed  by  the  peace  of  Prague, 
by  which  the  elector  of  Saxony  abandoned  the  Proteatanta 
Bichelieu  took  them  under  his  protection  :  this  was  the 
fourth  and  last  epoch  of  the  thirty  years*  war.  France  thus 
carried  out  the  proieots  of  H^uy  lY.,  by  attacking  both 
biuncbes  of  the  house  of  Austria  at  the  same  time ;  the 
war  lasted  thirteen  years  against  one,  and  twenty-five 
against  the  other. 

Richelieu  prepared  for  the  success  of  his  military  plans  by 
the  greatest  efforts ;  he  concluded  an  ofiensive  and  defensive 
alliance  with  Holland  and  Sweden,  and  thus  assured  himself 
of  the  concurrence  o£  the  army  of  the  prince  of  Orange  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  of  that  which  the  duke  of  ^xe- 
Welhiar  commanded  on  the  Bhine.  Bichelieu  signed  at  the 
same  time  fresh  treaties  with  the  Swiss,  and  the  dukes  at 
Savoy  and  Parma^  His  plan  fbir  the  war  embraced  at  once 
Flanders,  the  Bhine,  the  Yalteline,  and  Italy ;  and  he  formed 
four  armies^  destined  to  act  simultaneously  upon  all  these 
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frontiers :  the  militaTy  forces  of  the  kingdom  weie  thai 
catried  aJl  at  once  to  a  very  superior  figure  to  what  they 
had  previously  attained.  Bichelieu,  who  fancied  himself  to 
be  quite  as  great  a  captain  as  he  was  a  statesman,  undertook 
to  direct,  from  the  depths  of  his  closet,  all  the  operations  of 
the  war :  in  his  eyes,  the  first  quality  of  the  generals  he 
chose  ought  to  be  obedience,  and  he  apportioned  the  com- 
mands in  each  army  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  leaders  might 
mutually  watch  each  other,  and  that  no  one  should  think 
himself  sufficiently  powerful  to  act  oj  his  single  responsi- 
bility. He  thus  beforehand  shackled  the  movements  of  the 
armies,  and  prepared  future  sanguinary  reverses  for  them  : 
he  commenced,  however,  with  successes. 

The  army  of  the  North,  under  the  marshals  de  Ch&tillon 
and  de  Br^z^,  was  to  join  that  of  the  States-General  of  Hol- 
land in  the  Luxembourg,  to  drive  the  Spaniards  out  of 
Belgium.  The  latter  were  commanded  by  Prince  Thomas  of 
Savoy,  who  had  adopted  the  party  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
whilst  Duke  Victor  Amadeus,  his  brother,  was  drawn  in, 
in  spite  of  himself,  to  serve  France.  The  prince  acted 
boldly,  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  between  the  two  divisions 
of  the  army  of  the  North,  in  order  to  destroy  them  sepa- 
I'ately  :  Ms  rashness  was  punished;  they  fell  upon  him  at  the 
same  time  in  the  plain  of  Avaine,  took  from  him  fifty  stan- 
dards and  effected  their  junction  before  Maestricht  with  the 
Dutch,  commanded  by  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  united 
army  amounted  to  fifty  thousand  combatants,  and  might  have 
performed  great  things,  but  it  abandoned  itself  to  the  most 
frightful  excesses  ;  the  sack  of  Tirlemont  aroused  the  Bel- 
gians, till  that  time  undecided  :  they  flew  to  arms,  and  thus 
giive  time  for  the  imperial  army  of  Ficcolomini  to  oome  up. 
This'  army  compelled  the  French  to  raise  the  siege  of  Lou- 
vain,  and  constrained  them  to  remain  inactive  till  the  end  of 
the  campaign. 

The  French  army  of  Germany,  divided  into  several  bodies, 
under  the  marshal  de  la  Force  and  the  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar, 
were  opposed  on  one  part  by  the  duke  of  LoiTaine,  who  was 
beaten  by  La  Force,  at  Montbeillard  ;  and  on  the  other  part 
by  the  celebrated  Gallas,  who  blockaded  a  part  of  the  army 
of  Beimard  in  Mayence,  and  held  that  great  general  himselt 
in  check  at  Sarrebruck.  Bichelieu  confided  a  new  army  of 
fifteen  thousand  men  to  the  cardinal  de  la  Yalette,  who 
succeeded  in  joining  and  disengaging  Bernard.  Mayence 
was  relieved  from  blockade.  Bemaini  passed  the  Rhine,  and 
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offered  Gallas  battle,  but  could  not  force  him  to  accept  his 
challenge.  Famine  and  disease  attacked  his  army ;  it  made 
a  disastrous  retreat,  and  returned  to  Metz  reduced  by  a  half 
The  duke  of  Lorraine  recoTered  a  part  of  his  duchy,  from 
which,  however,  he  was  soon  expelled  by  a  third  army,  com^ 
manded  by  Louis  XIIL  in  person.  The  king  attempted  no 
great  operation  on  the  Khine,  he  did  not  pass  that  river,  and 
the  wrecks  of  the  three  armies  directed  upon  that  frontier, 
covered  Champagne  and  Lorraine,  then  threatened  by  the 
Imperialists,  imder  Gallas  and  John  de  Wertli. 

Italy  was  the  third  theatre  of  the  stratagetic  operations 
of  Eichelieu.  The  allied  princes  of  France,  with  the  dukes 
of  Savoy,  Parma^  and  Mantua^  were  to  conquer  the  Milanese, 
and  the  marshal  de  Crequi,  with  15,000  men,  had  orders  to 
second  them.  Frequent  altercations  between  the  duke  of 
Savoy  and  the  marahal  paralyzed  all  the  movements  of  the 
army,  which,  afler  advancing;  fJEuled  in  an  attack  upon  Frach 
carolo,  and  was  constrained  to  raise  the  siege  of  Yalanza. 
Crequi  fell  back  upon  France,  abandoning  the  princes,  his 
allies,  whose  states  were  speedily  invaded.  The  French 
armies  were  fortunate  nowhere  but  in  the  Yalteline,  where 
the  duke  de  Bohan  commanded ;  he  fully  maintained  the 
reputation  he  had  gained  in  the  civil  wars,  and  succeeded  in 
cutting  off  all  communication  between  the  imperial  corps  of 
Lombardy  and  Austria  ;  he  kept  his  ground  with  only  five 
thousand  men,,  in  a  country  in  a  state  of  insurrection, 
against  the  generals  Serbelloni  and  Femamont,  who  attacked 
him  with  superior  forces  :  a  conqueror  at  Morbegno,  Bohan 
repulsed  Femamont  in  the  T3rrol,  and  then  drove  Serbelloni 
and  the  Spaniards  from  the  Yalteline,  after  the  glorious 
battle  of  the  Yal  de  Preale.  On  this  point  only  the  cam- 
paign of  1635  was  honourable  for  France ;  the  command 
had  not  there  been  divided,  and  the  intelligence  which  con- 
ceived was  there  always  united  with  the  will  that  executed. 

Eichelieu  commenced  the  following  campaign  with  as 
many  armies  as  in  the  preceding,  and  met  with  as  great 
reverse&  He  hoped  to  conquer  Franche-Comte,  a  Spanish 
province,  against  which  he  had  directed  his  best  troops,  under 
the  prince  de  Cond6  j  but  this  army  was  quickly  recalled  to 
check  the  Imperialists,  who  had  invaded  France.  The  Infant 
cardinal,  Piccolomini,  and  John  de  Werth,  entered  Ficardy 
and  Champagne  with  forty  thousand  men :  the  count  de 
Soissons,  an  enemy  of  Ilichelieu,  alone  guarded  these  pro- 
vinces with  a  weak  corps :  many  cities  succumbed  ;  Corbie^ 
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the  last  strong  place  on  that  frontier,  was  taken,  whilst  a 
second  imperial  array,  under  Gallas  and  the  king  of  Han- 
gtajy  penetrated  into  Burgundy.  Terror  reigned  in  Paris, 
where  loud  murmurs  broke  out  against  the  cardinal.  HiB 
esemies  rejoiced  at  revei'ses  which  prejmred  his  disgrace 
whilst  he  himself,  reassured  by  the  famous  Capuchin  Joseph 
du  Tremblay,  his  most  confidential  agent,  affected  to  moTe 
about  the  city  without  guards,  flattered  the  people,  and  boasted 
of  his  resources.  Numbers  of  the  nobility  hastened  to  the 
side  of  the  king;  and  increased  the  army. 

The  peril  of  France  was  the  pretext  for  fresh  plots  against 
the  cardinal.  Gaston  of  Orleans  and  the  count  de  Soissons 
vmted  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  his  ruin.  Two  of  the 
cduut*8  gentlemen,  Saint  Pol  and  Montreser,  in  concert  with 
the  two  prinoes,  determined  to  assassinate  him ;  Gaston  was 
to  gire  the  signal ;  but  his  heart  failed  him  at  the  moment 
of  execution.  The  plot  miscarried,  and  the  count  de  SdssoBS 
sought  refuge  in  the  city  of  Sedan  with  the  duke  de  Bouillon. 
He  had  placed  his  hopes  in  the  enemy's  armies  which 
were  to  be  contended  with  ;  but  they  did  not  take  due  ad- 
vantage of  their  successes ;  loaded  with  booty,  and  weakened 
by  want  of  discipline  and  by  desertion,  they  eyaonated 
R-ance :  the  royal  army  besieged  and  retook  Corbie.  No 
important  advantage  was  gained  during  this  campaign,  either 
in  the  ValteUne  or  Piedmont.  The  duke  of  Savoy  and  the 
marquis  de  Crequi  obtained  a  bloody  victory  near  Lake 
Major,  at  Tomavento,  over  the  marquis  de  Leganez,  the 
Sjpanish  governor  of  the  Milanese ;  but  this  victory  produced 
no  result. 

The  emperor  Ferdinatid  IT.  died  the  following  year ;  his 
son  succeeded  him,  under  the  name  of  Ferdinand  III.,  and 
obliged  the  duke  de  Rohan  to  evacuate  the  Valteline,  in 
spite  of  the  positive  orders  of  Kichelieu.  Rohan  passed  over 
to  Guebriant  the  command  of  his  forces,  and  served  as  a 
volunteer  under  the  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar.  Victor  Amadous, 
a  very  insincere  ally  of  France,  died  the  same  year,  leaving 
his  throne  to  a  son  under  age,  and  the  regency  to  his  widow 
Christine,  sister  of  Louis  XIII. 

Anne  of  Austria,  during  the  course  of  this  war,  had  been 
accused  of  complicity  with  her  family ;  nevertheless,  a  short 
reconciliation  took  place  between  her  and  Louis  XIII.  This 
was  said  to  be  due  to  Mademoiselle  De  la  Fayette,  who  was 
beloved  by  the  monarch.  Having  sought  an  asylum  from  his 
attentions  ih  the  convent  of  the  Visitation,  she  combated  the 
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pM9«dioea.of  -wUeh  Aone  ymm  the  ol:9e0k,  and  r^^ertabliahod  ft 
gMcL  midentaiidiiig  between  tke  kiag  and  the  queen  for  some 
limei  Tbe  birth  of  Loins  XIY.  iras  the  fruit  of  this  inter- 
SDUiSft :  Anne  of  Austria  vas  confined  with  him  on  t«he  dth 
September,  1^8^  after  tventy^'two  years  of  sterility. 

The  war  continued,  and  was  only  fortunate  on  the  Bhine^ 
^ere  Weimar,  after  having  been  beaten  at  JRheinfeld,  sur- 
prised the  Austrians  in  the  intoxication  of  triumph,  gained 
a  complete  victoiy  oyer  them,  and  made  their  four  generals 
psisonera  The  operations  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain  were 
directed  by  Cardinal  Sourdis,  archlnshop  of  Bordeaux,  and 
by  the  prince  de  Ocndd :  they  were  forced  in  their  lines  by 
the  adnuxBl  of  CastiUe,  and  obliged  to.raise  the  siege  of  Fcm* 
tarahia  disgtacefuUy.  They  reproached,  but  without  reason, 
the  duke  de  la  Yalette,  who  was  eneamped  at  a  short  dis^ 
tanoe  from  them,  with  not  having  aided  them;  and.thus^  the 
following  year,  drew  down  a  capital  oonvictioin  -on  his  head 

The  ilhistrioaa  general  Bernard,  duke  of  Saze^Weimar, 
did.  not  long  survive  his  victory  of  Bheiufeld ;  he  died  of 
typhus  fever  in  1639»  S'rance  purchased  his  conquests  in 
Germany  and  his  army,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to 
the  duke  ds  Longuev^e,  who,  in  concert  with  the  count  de 
Guebxiant,  passed  the  Bhine,  and  kept  the  field  during  two 
years  bey<Hid  that  riv«r,  without  any  decided  successes,  but 
equally  wii^out  reverses.  All  Bichelien's  efibrts  were  then 
directed  towards  Fhrndersy  whither  he  sent  three  armies^ 
under  the  command  of  La  Meilleraye,  Chatillon,  and  De 
Feuquidrea  The  king  wished  to  be  present  at  the  c^era* 
tions  in  person;  but  events  did  not  correspond  with  his 
hopes.  The  army  of  Feuqaidres  was  destroyed  by  Piooolo* 
mini,  at  Thionville  ;  Chfttillon,  dspmed  of  the  assistance  of 
his  colleague,  only  obtained  unimpoi*tant  successes ;  LaMeil* 
leraye  confined  Yaa  to  the  taking  of  Hesdin,  which  he  effected 
ill  -die  king's  sight,  and  ree^ved  the  b^n  of  a  marshal  on 
ilie  bxeaok  Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  ISd^d  in  the  north. 
It  was  more  brilliant  in  Piedmont.  That  country  was  at  this 
period  the  oentre  of  intrigues.  Cardinal  Maurice,  and  Thomas 
prince  of  CSarignan,  brother  of  the  laite  duke,  disputed  the 
regency  with  his  widow  Christine,  whilst  le  Pdre  Moned,  a 
Jesftut,  and  the  confiesBor  of  that  princess,  excited  her  against 
BicheUeu.  The  cardinal  caused  this  Jeooit  to  be  carried  o£$ 
and  detained  him  pris<Hier  till  his  death.  The  brothers^n* 
law  of  Christine .  succeeded  in  getting  their  pretensions  sup^ 
ported'  by  the  king  of  ^)ain,  by  promising  that  printo  t» 
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give  up  the  strong  places  of  Piedmont  to  bun.  The  r^nt 
implored  assistance  of  the  king  of  Eranoe,  her  brother; 
Richelieu  confided  an  army  to  the  cardinal  de  la  Valette, 
•who,  under  pretext  of  protecting  the  son  of  Victor  Amadeus, 
invaded  half  his  territories,  and  then  expired  of  a  contagious 
fever.  Bichelieu  gave  him  an  able  successor  in  Henry  of 
Lorraine,  count  d'Harcourt,  who  revictualled  Gasal,  then 
besieged  by  the  Spaniards,  and  afterwards  effected  a  fine  and 
a  difficult  retreat  from  Ohiaii  to  Carignan,  in  presence  of  the 
very  superior  armies  of  Prince  Thomas  and  Leganez,  whom 
he  conquered  in  the  glorious  battle  of  La  RoUa, 

The  principal  belligerent  powers,  France,  the  Empire,  and 
Spain,  notwithstanding  some  partial  successes,  gathered  no 
fruit  from  this  disastrous  war,  to  which  they  were  urged  on 
by  the  directing  ministers  of  Philip  lY.  and  Louis  XIIL, 
Olivarez  and  Bichelieu.  France  was  exhausted,  and  Biche- 
lieu had  had  recourse  to  the  most  shameful  expedients  to 
procure  the  necessary  subsidies  :  he  seized  the  funds  of  the 
H6tel  de  Yille,  threw  the  fundholders,  who  ventured  to  com- 
plain, into  the  Bastille,  and  forbade  the  parliaments  to  pro- 
tect them :  he  weakened  the  consideration  which  the  magis- 
trature  enjoyed,  by  selling  a  great  number  of  new  judicial 
appointments :  the  reverses  even  of  the  armies  seemed  to 
redouble  the  obstinacy  of  the  cardinal  and  increase  his  de- 
votedness  to  the  war.  He  lost  in  1638  his  most  confidential 
agent,  le  P^re  Joseph,  a  Capuchin,  who  was  better  acquainted 
than  any  other  person  with  the  arfc  of  persuading  kings  and 
the  mode  of  penetrating  their  secrets.  *'  I  have  lost  my  right 
arm,"  said  Bichelieu,  on  being  informed  of  his  death.  I^iis 
famous  Capuchin  is  accused  of  having  encouraged  the  san- 
guinary disposition  of  the  cardinal ;  but  he  required  no  incen- 
tives in  that  respect,  as  he  proved  by  ordering  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  duke  de  la  Yalette,  brother  of  the  cardinal  of  that 
name,  and  widower  of  a  natural  sister  of  the  king.  La  Yalette 
dared  to  ridicule  and  criticise  his  acts.  Bichelieu  accused 
him  of  treachery  at  the  siege  of  Fontarabia.  Louis  XIIL, 
his  brother-in-law,  appointed  a  commission  to  try  him,  com- 
posed of  dukes  and  peers,  counsellors  of  state  and  magistrates, 
and  wished  to  preside  at  the  trial  himself  Several  of  the 
commissaries  chosen,  and  among  them  the  presidents  Le  Jai, 
Novion,  and  BeUi^vre,  pointed  out  the  illegality  of  thia  tri- 
bunal :  ''You  create  difficulties  and  pretend  to  be  instructors 
of  kings,"  said  the  angry  monarch  to  them ;  ''  I  am  master,, 
and  I  can  have  the  dukes  and  peers  of  my  kingdom  tried  by 
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whom  it  seems  best  to  me."  None  of  the  dukes  or  peers 
objected.  La  Yalette,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  England, 
was  tried  as  contumacious,  condemned  to  death,  according  to 
the  manifesto  of  the  king,  and  was  executed  in  e^gy. 

Two  great  events,  of  which  the  policy  of  Richelieu  could 
daim  no  part,  distinguished  the  year  1640,  and  were  of 
immense  advantage  to  France.  The  peoples  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  were  oppressed  by  the  despotism  of  the  prime 
minister  Olivarez.  Catalonia  broke  into  open  insurrectiou, 
and  gave  itself  entirely  up  to  France,  whilst  about  the  same 
period  another  revolution  took  place  at  Lisbon,  where  the 
yoke  of  Spain  was  likewise  broken  :  the  Portuguese  elected 
as  their  king  Duke  John  of  Braganza,  a  descendant  of  their 
ancient  monarchs.  Depressed  by  these  enormous  losses, 
Spain  carried  on  the  war  with  France  very  languidly. 

Guebriant,  who  had  micceeded  the  duke  de  Longueville  at 
the  head  of  the  army  of  Germany,  maintained  himself  with 
honour  in  that  country;  but  the  two  principal  points  of 
military  operations  were  then  Artois  and  Piedmont.  A 
numerous  army  was  collected  in  Picardy  under  the  three 
marshals,  De  la  Meilleraye,  De  Chitillon,  and  De  Chaulnes ; 
it  entered  Artois  and  invested  Arras,  of  which  Louis  XIIL 
and  Bichelieu  came  to  urge  on  the  siege.  It  was  here  that 
the  illustrious  Fabert,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  made  himself 
known  by  a  noble  feat.  Bichelieu  asked  him  if  he  knew 
any  one  who  would  dare,  for  a  hundred  thousand  crowns,  to 
penetrate  into  the  besieged  place  and  reconnoitre  it :  ''  I  will 
go  for  honour,"  replied  he,  and  kept  his  word.  He  after* 
wards  raised  himself,  by  merit  alone,  to  the  dignity  of  a 
marshal  of  France.  In  vain  the  Infant  cardinal  attempted 
-to  force  the  French  lines  and  cause  the  siege  to  be  raised : 
Axras  capitulated.  A  young  hero,  the  duke  d'Enghien,  who 
became  the  Great  Cond6,  performed  his  first  feats  of  arms  in  this 
oampaign  under  the  orders  of  the  marshal  de  la  Meilleraye. 

^e  campaign  of  Piedmont  was  still  more  glorioxis  for  the 
French  arms.  The  count  d'Harcourt,  with  ten  thousand 
men  against  twenty  thousand,  forced  the  marquis  de  Leganei 
to  raise  the  si^;e  of  Oasal :  he  threw  himself  afterwards,  by 
an  audacious  and  rapid  march,  upon  Turin,  which  was 
defended  by  Prince  Thomas,  and  invested  that  place. 
Leganez  wished  to  disengage  it.  The  French  besieging  army 
found  itself  besieged  in  its  turn  in  its  lines  by  an  army  very 
superior  in  numbers,  and  warmly  pressed  between  the  latter 
ftnd  the  garrison.     D'Harcourt,  by  the    rapidity  of  his 
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mKn<&ttvr^  ^eoiveid  the  enetny^s  two  generals ;  he  beat 
ih^m  both,  and  forced  Pri&ce  Thomas  toi»pitulate.  He  wm 
ably  seconded  by  the  ydimger  brother  of  the  didce  de  Bomlion, 
the  viscount  de  Turenne^  who  whs  destined  to  be  one  dsy 
ootinted  among  the  greatest  captains  of  Sftrof>e. 

Thus,  for  the  first  tim«  i^ince  ihe  breaking  out  of  this 
sanguinary  war,  the  French  had  the  advantage  on  all  their 
frontiers.  Bichelieu  profited  by  the  ciTcamstance,  to  deal 
the  last  blow  upon  his  enemies.  He  caused  England  and 
Holland  to  be  shut  against  the  poor  and  suppliant  mother  of 
the  king :  he  falsely  acciTsed  the  duke  de  Yend6me,  a  natural 
brother  of  the  king's,  of  an  attempt  against  his  life,  and 
placed  him  under  the  obligation  of  dying  :  then  he  turned 
all  his  strength  against  the  count  de  SoLssons,  still  4  fugitive 
at  Sedan  with  the  duke  de  Bouillon  «nd  the  dnke  de  Guise^ 
grandson  c^La  Balafr%.  The  count  was  the  most  redoubtable 
of  all  the  malcontent  leaders :  it  became  necessary  to  win 
him  or  to  crush  him.  Richelieu  not  having  been  able  to 
induce  him  to  marry  his  iavourite  niece,  the  dnehess 
d'Aiguillon,  resolved  to  destroy  him. 

The  king,  by  his  advice,  marched  upon  Sedan.  His  army, 
ill  disposed  by  Richelieu,  was  entirely  broken  up  at  the 
battle  of  La  Marf6e.  The  nwid  to  Paris  was  open  to  the 
conquering  prince ;  but,  after  the  battle,  he  was  killfed,  in  the 
midst  of  bis  officers,  by  a  pistol-shot  in  the  forehead,  without 
its  being  ever  known  what  hand  fired  the  murderous  weapon. 
This  blow  confirmed  the  power  of  the  cardmal :  the  dukes 
of  Guise,  la  Valette,  and  Venddmie  rewwdned  in  esdle :  old 
D*Ej)ernon  was  confined  in  the  castle  of  Loches,  of  which  he 
was  governor,  and  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-nioe : 
neither  the  clergy,  nor  the  nobility,  n(»  the  parliaments 
durst  utter  a  murmur :  France  and  its  king  were  enslaved 
by  Richelieu. 

The  inflexible  cardinal  Was  eqnally  redoislitabln  to  «11 
classes  of  the  nation,  to  the  poor  and  to  the  weak,  to  the 
rich  and  to  the  powerftil.  War  ruined  the  people  ;  and  the 
laxes^  the  most  burdensome  of  whirfiiell  upon  the  peasantry, 
became  intolerable.  The  impost  of  the  ta^  (a  land,  or 
poll-tax),  above  all,  was  levied  upon  them  with  ftightful 
rigour.  They  were  considered  in  their  villages  im  bound  f<n" 
one  another,  and'  frequently,  when  these  wretched'  people  had 
paid  their  last  coin  in  discharge  of  their  -own  q«K)ta,  they  Iwul 
their  crops,  their  ftimiture,  their  cattle,  their  agriotiHuml 
implements  seiaed  to  discharge  the  taxes  ef  neighbofufs  M;iM 
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pooler  than  tlMni8elT«&  Many  of  these  trnfertonate  -peeaam, 
thrown  into  prieon  for  this  odious  eause,  were  protected  and 
set  at  liberty  by  the  Parliament  of  Bouen,  whose  decrees^AB 
council  of  the  king  immediately  annulled.  The  rigours 
increased,  and  urged  to  despair  many  of  the  inhabitantaHdlf 
Lower  N<]Tmandy^  inrho,  named  in  contempt  Vornu-piedi  (€b- 
bare*feet),  «t  iCTgth  took  up  arms  and  intrenched  iiMm- 
selves  upon  the  luils  of  Avnliiches.  Foreign  troops  undK* 
Colonel  Gassion  esctinguished  this  ineorrection  in  the  bload 
of  the  inBut^^ts ;  after  iite  eoldiwa  came  the  judges  axii 
the  executioners.  Bichelieu  selected  the  chanoeOor  Seguair 
to  avenge  the  royal  authozity :  ihe  Parliament  of  Normandy 
was  suppressed ;  an  enormous*  contribution  was  demanded-cif 
the  city  of  Kouen  ;  Seguier  dedared  that  the  whole  provinoe 
should  be  governed  by  the  absolute  will  of  the  king,  withoot 
limits  and  without  control,  and  he  presided  over  a  tribuud 
of  his  own  dboosing,  which  issued  a  multitude  of  sentenofls 
ci  confiscation,  exile,  and  death. 

Kichdieu  excited  the  king  to  deprive  the  parliaments- df 
all  inde]iendenoe  and  all  political  power :  Louis  XIIL  com- 
manded them  to  register  his  edicts  at  once,  without  previous 
examination,  and  scarcely  permitted  them  to  make  a  frnr 
observations  upon  matters  relating  to  finance  ;  many  magis- 
trates protesting  against  such  despotism,  their  charges  were 
suppressed,  in  order  that  the  entire  body  of  the  magistraoy 
shouM  understand  that  it  only  existed  by  an  effect  of  idie 
power  and  royal  goodness  of  the  monarch. 

Itirajs  thus  Richelieu  believed  he  served  the  interests  of 
the  crown,  not  only  by  suppressing  revolt  with  a  hand  ^f 
iron,  but  still  further,  by  leveUing  everything  which,  in  1^ 
ancient  institutions  of  the  kingdom,  might  be  an  obstacle  or 
a  counterpoise  to  the  will  of  the  prince.  His  words  upon 
his  own  policy  make  us  shudder  *. — "  I  do  not  dare  to  under- 
take," said  he, ''  anything  without  having  well  considered  it ; 
but  when  I  have  formed  a  resolution,  I  go  straight  to  my 
•object :  I  overthrow  everything,  I  out  down  everything,  and 
tlnen,  I  cover  everything  with  my  scarlet  robe." 

France  maintained  in  the  campaign  of  1641  the  advan- 
tages acquired  in  the  preceding  one  in  Artois  and  in  Pied- 
mont. Guebriant  covered  himself  with  glory  in  Germany  ; 
he  succeeded,  after  a  long  and  difficult  march,  in  joining  i^e 
illustrious  Swedii!^  general  Bannier  at  Zwidcau,  upon  tke 
'Mtdda:  the  latter,  grievou^y  wounded,  expired  almeftt 
immediately  after   this  junction,  which  sKved  his  army. 
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Qiiebriant  beat  Ficcolomini  at  Wolfenbuttel,  and  gained  the 
celebrated  victory  of  Kemptem,  over  the  imperial  general 
Lamboi,  on  the  17th  of  January,  1642. 

Louis  XIII.  then  secured  pooaession  of  Catalonia,  which 
had  given  itself  up  to  France.  Roussdllon  depended  upon 
this  fine  province  ;  Eichelieu  resolved  to  drive  the  Spaniards 
oat  of  it,  and  led  the  king  thither  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  which  besieged  Perpignan.  This  place  surrendered  on 
the  4th  of  September,  1642,  and  the  victory  of  Lamothe- 
Houdancourt  over  Leganez  at  Lerida,  completed  the  con- 
quest of  Bouasillon. 

During  this  campaign,  a  last  and  bloody  catastrophe 
carried  the  authority  of  Eichelieu  and  the  terror  of  his  name 
to  the  utmost.  The  king  held  his  favourites  at  his  hands : 
the  cardinal  chose  them  so  as  to  be  informed  by  them  of  the 
secret  wishes  of  the  monarch,  and  crushed  them  as  soon  as 
they  ceased  to  be  useful  to  him,  or  manifested  a  desire  to 
grow  great  without  his  support.  He  had  placed  near  the 
king  young  Cinq-Mars,  marquis  d*Effiat,  who  was  only  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  This  young  noble,  appointed  grand-equerry, 
made  rapid  progress  in  the  good  graces  of  the  sovereign,  and 
discovering  his  antipathy  for  the  cardinal,  conceived  the  hope 
of  effecting  his  overthrow.  With  this  view,  he  leagued  himself 
with  the  queen,  Gaston  of  Orleans,  and  the  duke  de  Bouillon, 
who  hoped  to  replace  Hichelieu.  The  cardinal,  whom  the  king 
had  treated  with  coolness  for  some  time,  prudently  withdrew ; 
he  sojourned  at  Tarascon,  and  left  the  imprudent  Cinq-Mars 
and  his  accomplices  to  connect  themselves  with  the  enemies 
of  the  state  :  he  at  length  made  himself  master  of  the  copy 
of  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Spain,  and  sent  it  to  Louis. 
Cinq-Mars  was  immediately  arrested,  together  with  his  Mend 
and  confidant,  but  not  his  accomplice,  De  Thou,  son  of  the 
celebrated  historian  of  that  name.  The  duke  de  Bouillon 
was  made  prisoner  in  the  midst  of  his  army,  and  Monsieur 
was  invested  in  Auvergne.  The  king  then  caused  himself  to 
be  conveyed  to  Tarasoon,  to  the  cardinal,  as  much  oppressed 
by  illness  and  infirmities  as  himself :  the  cardinal  broke  out 
into  reproaches  ;  Louis  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself  ;  and 
finished  by  enjoining  his  subjects  to  obey  his  minister  as  they 
would  himself.  The  cardinal  repaired  to  Lyons  by  the 
Bhone,  dragging  in  his  wake  his  two  young  prisoners^  in  a 
boat  attached  to  his  own.  A  commission  prepared  their 
trial :  the  crime  of  Cinq-Mars  was  not  proved,  but  the  base 
evidence  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  destroyed  him.    Cinq-Mars 
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vraa  condemned  to  death,  and  executed  with  the  joong  De 
Thou,  only  guilty  of  not  having  denounced  his  friend.  The 
duke  de  Bouillon  lost  his  principality,  in  exchange  for  which 
he  obtained  his  pardon ;  Gaston  of  Orleans  had  permission 
to  live  at  Blois  as  a  private  individual.  Richelieu,  satisfied 
and  avenged,  set  out  for  Paris^  travelling  in  triumph.  His 
guards  bore  him  bareheaded  upon  their  shoulders  in  a  kind 
of  furnished  chamber,  and  he  ordered  the  gates  of  the  cities 
he  passed  through,  which  were  too  narrow  to  receive  him,  to 
be  taken  down :  in  this  manner  he  traversed  France  fix>m 
Lyons  to  his  palace,  where  he  displayed  a  pomp  vastly 
superior  to  that  of  the  monarch. 

Shortly  after  this  the  queen-mother  died  in  indigence  at 
Cologne,  and  Bichelieu  quickly  followed  her  to  the  tomb. 
During  the  last  moments  of  the  cardinal  the  king  was  seen 
to  smile,  and  when  he  heard  of  his  end,  coolly  said,  ''  There 
is  a  great  politician  dead.'*  He  only  survived  him  six  months. 
A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  named  Anne  of  Austria 
regent,  and  Gaston,  his  brother^  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom  :  he  joined  with  them  a  coyncil  of  regency,  pre- 
sided over  by  Cond^.  The  next  day,  he  ordered  the  dauphin, 
who  was  five  years  old,  to  be  baptized,  and  having  sent  for 
him  from  the  chapel,  to  come  into  his  chamber,  he  asked  him 
what  his  name  was.  ''  My  name  is  Louis  XIY.,"  answered  the 
child.  "Not  yet,  my  son,  not  yet,'*  said  the  expiring 
monarcL  This  sentence  alone  announced  a  king.  Louis 
XIIL  expressed  remorse  for  the  assassination  of  the  marquis 
d'Ancre,  and  for  his  treatment  of  the  queen-mother ;  he  par^ 
doned  all  those  whom  he  had  for  a  long  time  persecuted,  and 
died  at  the  new  ch&teau  of  St.  Germain,  aged  forty-two 
years.  The  people  were  so  tired  of  his  goremment,  says  a 
contemporary,  that  every  one  wished  for  his  death,  even  those 
who  had  the  greatest  obligations  to  him. 

The  Thirty  Tears*  War  absorbed,  during  this  reign,  the  at- 
tention and  the  strength  of  all  Europe.  England  alone  took 
no  part  in  it,  and  exercised  but  a  weak  influence  on  the  con- 
tinent :  she  was  then  occupied  with  the  great  revolution 
which  led  Charles  L  to  the  scaffold,  and  with  which  Louis 
XIIL,  or  rather  his  minister,  was  no  stranger. 

This  king,  more  brave  than  his  brother,  was  not>  any  more 
than  he,  endowed  with  moral  strength  or  firmness ;  he  loved 
nobody  :  gloomy,  suspicious,  jealous,  and  inconstant,  hia 
favour  exposed  its  objects  to  as  many  dangers  as  his  hatred. 
Incapable  of  reigning  by  himself  he  was  aware  of  his  own 
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impotenci^  und  thk  was  the  secret  of  the  long  ascendancy  of 
Richelieu  ;  the  minister  was  thus  justlj  axicused  of  pix>mot>- 
ing  troubles^  both  «t  home  and  abroad,  to  reader  himself  still 
more  indiflpeosabk  to  the  weak  moDarch  who  was  the  ac- 
complice of  his  tyranny.  Amons  the  acts  whidi  emanated 
from  the  proper  iiU  of  thiapriaol,  whom  flatterers  suraamed 
the  Jast»  history  marks  the  vow  by  which,  on  recovering 
fi-om  sickness,  he  placed  his  kingdom  under  the  protection  of 
the  Virgin.  In  the  eyes  of  posterity,  Louis  XTTL  is  entirely 
effaced  before  Eichelieu ;  and  it  is  an.  instructive  spectacle 
for  all  tisMs,  to  contemplate  this  incapable  king,  voluntarily 
bowed,  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  beneath  the  genius  of  a 
haughty  minister,  whom  he  hates,  but  without  whom  he  foels 
himself  powerless  to  reign. 

Eich^eu  iAcceased  the  strength  of  the  kingdom,  by  organ- 
izing its  mUitary  forces  upon  a  formidable  footing,  by  creating 
a  royal  navy,  and  by  crashing  the  political  party  of  the 
French  FiK>test«nt8,  without  attacking  them  in  their  religious 
creed.  France  owed  to  him,  among  other  conquests,  that  of 
Houssillon  in  the  soi^th,  a.nd  in  the  north  that  of  Sedan, 
which  had  been  a  perpetual  focus  of  intrigues.  It  was  he  who, 
by  supportingthe  Protestants  of  Germany  against  Austria,  con- 
solidated the  famoQs  s^tem  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe; 
but  if,  in  many  respects,  his  foreign  policy  was  skilfQl  and 
firm,  he  may  with  justice  be  reproached  with  havixig  neglected 
«v«y  opportunity  to  lighten  for  the  people  the  intolerable 
burden  of  so  many  wars  by  signing  one  honourable  peace. 
Bichelieu  did  not  only  wish  that  the  Eurc^an  balance  of 
power  dioold  be  maintained,  he  further  wished  that  other  na- 
tions should  be  humbled ;  and  he  is  the  true  author  of  that 
violent  and  aggressive  policy,  too  well  followed  up  by  his 
successor  Mazaiin,  by  Louis  XIY.,  and,  in  our  daya^  by  an 
ever- famous  conqueror,  which  maJces  the  glory  of  a  nation 
consist  in  the  abasement  and  humiliation  of  all  others :  a 
policy  always  fatal  in  the  long  run,  a  source  of  terrible  re- 
actions and  perpetual  wars ;  for  the  love  of  country  and 
national  independence  and  dignity  dwells  in  the  heart  of  all 
peoples ;  for  them,  as  for  individuals^  liberty  and  honour  are 
the  most  precious  of  riches^  and  for  an  humbled  or  enslaved 
nation  to  accept  a  truce  or  sign  a  peace,  is  only  putting  off 
the  day  of  vengeance.  Bichelieu  has  been  much  praised  for 
having  established  royal  power  upon  the  ruins  of  feudaliBm ; 
.but  Leuis  XI.,loQg  before  Eichelieu,  had  ci'ushed  the  haughly 
aatocnaoy,  wad,  among  ^e  sncceasora  of  that  monarchy  suchas 
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were  capable  of  reigning  at  all  were  absolute  kinga  Henry  lY. 
himself  from  the  day  he  was  acknowledged  king  by  France^ 
met  with  no  lunits  to  his  authority.  If  Louis  XIII.  had  had 
any  firmaess  of  character,  he  might  have  re^ed  without 
ofaistacde  and  without  partition  ;  but  every  one  felt  that  he 
was  only  king  by  name^  and  that  Bichelieu  reigned  for  him. 
It  was  against  the  minister  that  most  of  the  oonsi»rators 
directed  their  plots,  with  the  intention  of  degrading  him  and 
suoceeding  him.  It  was  not  the  throne  they  attacked  ;  thej 
disputed  with  Richelieu,  so  to  say,  the  regency,  under  a  king 
whom  th€(y  knew  to  be  too  weak  and  too  incapable  ever  to 
escape  fi^MQ  tutelage.  Bichelieu  doubtless  inflicted  heavy 
and  terrilide  punishments .  upon  the  €nx2tious,  and  deprived 
them  for  a  timie  of  the  means  of  resisting  him  with  success^ 
bat  he  took  from  them  all  chance  of  pardon,  and  hurried  them 
into  «xtvenie  and  desperate  enterprises  ;  he  had  to  contend 
with  revolts  to  the  eivd  of  his  days,  and  his  death  was  followed 
by  troubles  as  great  as  those  that  had  preceded  Jus  ministiy. 
Bichelieu  did  not  then  strengthen  royal  authority  in  a  durable 
manner ;  it  was  not  he  who  made  princes  and  nobles  bow  to 
the  majesty  of  the  throne  alone,  whatever  the  monarch  might 
be  :  this  object  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  double  ascen* 
dancy  of  great  glory  and  long  habitude,  and  to  attain  it, 
nothing  less  was  required  iiian  the  imposing  character  of 
Louis  XIY.,  the  duration  of  his  reign,  and  the  astonishing  illu- 
sions which  surrounded  him.  Bichelieu,  besides,  by  violating 
the  tights  of  citizens,  cities,  and  provinces,  tlirew  down  the 
salutary  dikes  which,  wisely  maintained,  would  have  been 
able  to  prevent  royal  authority  from  abusing  itself;  he 
trampled  the  authority  of  parliaments  underfoot,  and  to 
secdre  the  peace  of  the  state,  had  no  resource  but  arms  and 
punishments;  he  laboured  thus  much  more  for  the  present 
than  for  l^e  future ;  the  ti^ubles  which  stained  France  with 
so  mud)  blood  doring«almost  all  his  ministry,  and  particularly 
those  which  broke  out  with  bo>  much  violence  after  his  death, 
prove  that  to  discipline  b  nation,  terror  does  not  suffice ;  that 
to  maititaib  tranquillity,  there  is  no  substitute  for  wise  laws^ 
the  prot^ctom  ef  all  ifiterests ;  «iid  that  kix^and  the  guar- 
dians 6f  empupes  can  do  but  litde  with  soldiers  and  execu- 
tioners^ whion  they  have  ne^ected  to  make  the  organs  of 
jurticevaud  interpreters  of  the  law  reifpected,  by  respecting 
th^m  themMlvee. 

Bichelfeu  tima  still  further  deficient  in  one  of  the  qualities 
m/fmt  ^n^sssajyvt^  ^  statesman —Jw  wi|s  no  finaaoie^  and  to 
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provide  for  the  enormous  demands  upon  the  treasury,  had  no 
resources  but  in  farmers-general,  confiscations,  and  the  sale 
of  offices.  We  must,  nevertheless,  admit  in  his  praise,  that 
he  encouraged  the  first  commercial  associations  to  which 
France  owed  the  maintenance  of  her  establishments  in 
the  Antilles  and  in  Canada :  it  was  likewise  under  his  aus- 
pices that  the  East-India  Company  was  formed  in  1642. 

One  of  the  titles  of  glory  of  Bichelieu  is  the  foundation  of 
the  French  Academy,  in  1635.  He  protected  the  arts,  em- 
bellished the  Sorbonne,  and  constructed  the  Palais  Cardinal, 
now  the  Palais  Eoyal,  of  which  he  made  a  present  to  the  king. 
To  support  his  enterprises  and  his  pomp,  he  pitilessly  op- 
pressed the  people.  France,  under  hun,  paid  eighty  millions 
per  annum,  and  the  expenses  of  his  household  absorbed  four 
millions  of  it.  His  pride  could  not  endure  rivals  either  in 
power,  magnificence,  or  talents  ;  author  of  a  part  of  the  tra- 
gedy of  MrirMMy  it  was  in  hatred  of  all  superiority  that  he 
imposed  upon  the  French  Academy  the  obligation  of  criti- 
cising the  Cid^  the  masterpiece  of  the  great  Comeille. 

Eeason  and  the  spirit  of  propriety  had  not,  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIII.,  regulated  the  distinct  attributes  of  each  profes- 
sion,— sevei^al  cardinals  commanded  armies,  and  ambassadors 
served  in  wars  under  the  friendly  powera  to  whom  they  were 
sent.  The  Parliament  decided  in  matters  of  science  and  mili- 
tary art ;  in  1621  it  pronounced  sentence  of  death  against 
those  who  should  teach  anything  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of 
Aristotle,  and  later,  it  commanded  dispositions  for  the  defence 
of  the  capital  against  the  enemy* 

The  nation  was  still  abandoned  to  the  most  deplorable 
superstitions.  Bichelieu  caused  Crbain  Grandier,  curate  of 
Loudun,  to  be  condemned  to  death  and  burnt  as  a  magician. 
Marshal  d*Ancre's  widow  shared  the  same  fate,  a  little  while 
before.  Great  importance  was  still  attached  to  the  predic- 
tions of  astrology,  and  at  the  moment  that  Louis  XIY.  was 
bom,  an  astrologer  was  placed  in  the  chamber  of  Anne  of 
Austria,  to  observe  the  heavens.  Nevertheless,  in  all  parts 
of  Europe,  modem  genius  made  bold  and  great  fiights  in  arts, . 
sciences,  and  letters.  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  had  illustrated 
England:  in  Spain  they  had  as  contemporaries  Michael 
Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  and  the  historians  Mariana  and 
Herrera ;  in  Italy,  the  poets  Marini,  Taasoni,  and  the  im- 
mortal Tasso,  the  historian  Davila>  and  the  learned  phy- 
sicians Cralileo  and  Torricelli ;  in  Holland,  the  great 
politician  Grotius ;    in  Grermany,  the  astronomer  Kepler 
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and  Tycho-Brali^.  The  great  paintei^  Bubens,  Vandyke, 
and  Teniers  were  then  the  glory  of  the  Flemish  school^ 
whilst  Goido,  Albano,  Lanfranc^  and  Dominichino  sustained 
that  of  the  Italian  school  The  manners  of  France,  still 
half-barbarous,  particularly  stood  in  need  of  the  influence  of 
the  arts  and  letters.  Already  that  country  had  produced 
Descartes,  who  operated  a  revolution  in  philosophy  and 
science,  by  following  the  experimental  mode  pointed  out  by 
Bacon  and  Galileo ;  already  too  Malherbe  and  Botrou  had 
acquired  merited  glory,  the  latter  as  the  precursor  of  the 
great  Comeille  in  tragedy^  the  former  as  the  true  creator  of 
the  French  language  of  poetry :  at  length  Peter  Comeille 
appeared,  and  with  him  opened  the  great  literary  age  of 
France^ 
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War  of  the  Fromle. — The  nonarchj  attains  the  highest  degree  of 
splendour  and  strength. — Conquest  of  Flanders,  of  Franche%omt^ 
ot  Alsace. — Cruel  oppression  ot  tha  Protestants. — Beverses  of 
France. — Exhaustion  of  the  kingdom. — Prodigious  debt.— Oreat 
literary  age« 

1645—1716. 


CHAPTER   L 

Minority  of  the  king,  administration  of  Mazaiin,  war  of  the  Fronde. 

1648—1661. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  may  be  divided  into  three 
principal  epochs  :  the  first  comprehends  the  time  which 
passed  between  the  accession  of  the  king  and  the  death  of 
Cardinal  Mazarin  ;  a  period  in  which  the  monarch  took  no 
direct  part  in  the  government :  the  second  embraces  the 
most  glorious  years  of  his  reign,  from  1661  to  1685  :  the 
third  commences  at  the  moment  at  which  great  errors  injured 
the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  and  tarmshed  the  glory  of 
the  sovereign ;  it  extends  from  the  death  of  Colbert  to  that 
of  Louis  XIV. 

Anne  of  Austria,  the  regent,  named  the  duke  de  Beaufort, 
second  son  of  the  duke  de  Yend6me,  and  grandson  of 
Henry  IV.,  governor  of  her  two  children,  and  chose  for  her 
minister  Augustus  Potier,  bishop  of  Beauvais,  a  man  with- 
out ability  and  totally  unacquainted  with  affairs  :  she  after- 
wards pressed  the  Parliament  to  dissolve  the  council  of  the 
regency.  Flattering  promises  gained  both  the  partisans  of 
Richelieu  and  their  adversaries,  and  in  a  bed  of  justice,  held 
on  the  18th  of  May  by  the  young  king,  aged  five  years,  the 
queen  was  recognised  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  left  at 
liberty  to  compose  her  coimcil  according  to  her  pleasure. 
This  was  the  second  time  that,  during  a  minority,  the  Par- 
liament had  been  called  upon  to  point  out  the  hand  which 
alone  ought  to  exercise  supreme  power.  The  States-Qeneral, 
DAvertheless,  had  alone  inherited  the  political  rights  of  the 
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andent  parfisments,  or  genentl  assemblies  of  tlie  free  men  of 
the  nation,  h«ld  under  the  kings  of  the  two  first  races  :  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  though  the  peers  sat  in  it,  iras  bnt  a 
nmple  court  of  justice,  and  had  no  other  attributes  superior 
to  those  of  the  parliaments  of  tbe  prorinces.  Marj  de 
Medici  and  Anne  of  Austria,  bj  submitting  beforehand  to 
its  deeifliea^  contributed  to  gire  it  a  false  and  exaggerated 
opinion  of  its  political  importance  :  from  this  resulted  great 
troubles  and  serious  perils  for  the  state. 

•Cardinal  Mazarin,  although  a  member  of  the  council  of 
regency,  bad  advised  that  it  slronld  be  broken  up  :  the  queen 
rewarded  his  devotion  hj  naming  him  prime  minister,  and 
his  &vour  became  the  pretext  for  fresh  intrigues.  Those 
whom  Richelieu  had  proscribed  retomed  in  crowds  to  court, 
where  they  complained  that  the  queen,  formerly  as  much 
persecuted  as  themsdves^  did  not  load  them  with  favours. 
Augustin  Potier,  jealous  of  Mazarin,  entered  into  their 
league,  which  was  named  the  Cabal  of  the  Importants,  and 
whose  chie6  were  the  Guises,  the  Yenddmes,  the  D'Epemons, 
the  famous  duchess  de  Chevreuse,  and  her  mother-in-law, 
the  duchess  de  Montbazon.  The  last-named  lady  having 
offended  the  duchesd  de  Longueville,  sister  of  the  already 
celebrated  duke  d'Enghien,  was  disgraced  by  Anne  of  Austria ; 
the  duke  de  Beaufort,  in  love  with  her,  partook  her  desire 
for  vengeance  ;  the  regent  proceeded  to  punishment,  without 
fear  or  scruple ;  she  exiled  several  from  court,  confined  the 
duke  de  Beaufort  at  Vincennes,  and  sent  the  bishop  of  Beau- 
vais  to  his  diocese.  By  these  rigorous  measures  she  destroyed 
the  Cabal  of  the  Importants,  and  gave  all  her  confidence  to 
Oaidinal  Mazarin.  From  this  time  France  enjoyed  some 
peace  at  home  for  three  years. 

The  war  against  the  Empire  and  Spain  continued,  and  was 
glorious  for  J'rance  upon  all  the  frontiers.  Louis  de  Bourbon, 
duke  d'Enghien,  so  celebrated  under  the  name  of  the  Qreal 
C(md6,  five  days  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIIL,  gained,  in 
Flanders,  the  famous  battle  of  Bocroi  over  the  Spaniards, 
commanded  by  Don  Francisco  de  Mfios.  In  this  battle 
perii^ied  the  famous  count  de  Fuentes ;  and  at  the  same 
time  was  destroyed  the  redoubtlible  Spanish  in&ntry  which 
he  commanded,  and  which  had  been  held  invincible  from  the 
days  of  Charles  V.  The  conqueror  only  owed  his  success  to 
himself,  and  was  only  twenty-two  years  old.  The  important 
capture  of  Thionville  was  the  first  fruit  of  this  victory, 
which  was  quickly  followed  by  the  death  of  Marshal  Gue- 
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biiant  and  the  defeat  of  the  count  de  Bantzaii,  his  successor, 
beaten  at  Dntlingen  by  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  John  de 
Werth,  £uid  the  famous  Mercy.  There  only  remained  five  or 
six  thousand  men  of  an  army  which  for  a  length  of  time 
had  made  the  Empire  tremble  :  Marshal  de  Turenne  was 
sent  to  collect  the  wrecks  of  it.  Brilliant  successes  effiused 
these  reverses  :  D'Enghein,  with  Turenne  serving  under  him, 
conquered  Mercy  at  Fribourg :  the  prince,  to  animate  his 
soldiers  in  this  great  conflict,  threw  his  staff  of  command 
into  the  enemy's  trenches  and  recovered  it  sword  in  hand. 
In  the  following  year  he  marched  to  the  assistance  of  Tuienne, 
.who  had  been  surprised  and  beaten  at  Mariendal,  and  gained 
the  battle  of  Nordlingen  :  the  death  of  Mercy  decided  the 
victory.  The  great  talent  of  Oond^  consisted  in  forming  in 
an  instant  the  boldest  resolutions,  and  in  ezeouting  them 
aflerwards  with  prudence  and  rapidity.  The  duke  of 
Orleans,  unde  to  the  king,  and  the  count  d'Harcourt  had 
likewise  happily  sustained  the  war,  the  one  in  Flanders  and 
the  other  in  Catalonia^  The  first,  aided  by  the  marshal  de 
Gassion,  obtained  possession  of  Gravelines  and  Courtray,  and 
took  Mardick  in  sight  of  the  enemy's  army.  The  French 
were  not  less  fortunate  at  sea :  twenty  of  their  galleys,  in 
1646,  beat  the  Spanish  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  the 
same  year,  the  duke  d'Enghien,  seconded  by  the  celebrated 
Yan  Tromp,  the  Dutch  admiral,  gave  Dunkirk  to  France  : 
he  then  flew  into  Spain,  where  he  fiEuled  before  Lenda,  of 
which  place  he  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege.  About  this 
time  Naples  rose  at  the  voice  of  the  fisherman  Maasaniello. 
The  duke  of  Guise,  called  upon  by  the  Neapolitans,  threw 
himself  into  the  city,  but  France  did  not  support  him  j  he 
was  made  prisoner  by  John  of  Austria,  natural  son  of 
Philip  lY.,  and  Naples  again  fell  under  the  Spanish  yoke. 

The  years  1647  and  1648  were  fatal  to  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria :  Turenne,  aided  by  the  Swedes,  gained  the  battle  of 
Sommerhausen,  General  Wrangel  took  Little  Phigue,  and 
the  battle  of  Lens  terminated  the  war  :  the  duke  d'Enghien, 
now  become  prince  de  Conde,  fought  it,  in  1648,  against  the 
archduke  Leopold,  brother  of  the  emperor.  He  marched 
against  the  enemy  pronouncing  only  these  words :  "  Soldiers, 
remember  Kocroi,  Fribourg,  and  Nordlingen."  He  routed 
the  Imperialists  and  the  Spaniards,  uid  took  a  hundred 
colours  and  thirty-eight  pieces  of  cannon ;  his  victory  was 
complete,  and  Leopold  was  left  without  an  anuy.  Over- 
whelmed by  so  many  reverses,  Ferdinand  III.  consented  to 
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treat,  and  peace  was  at  lengtli  signed  at  Munster  in  Went 
phalia.  By  it  France  retained  Alsace,  the  three  bishoprics, 
and  the  two  places  of  Philisbonrg  and  Pignerol,  the  keys  of 
Germany  and  of  Piedmont.  The  principal  articles  of  the 
treaty,  relative  to  the  allies  of  France,  proclaimed  the  sore* 
reignty  of  the  various  states  of  Germany,  in  the  extent  ot 
their  territory,  determined  their  rights  in  the  general  diets 
of  the  empire,  and  admitted  the  Calvinists  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  same  advantages  as  the  Lutherans  :  Sweden  obtained 
part  of  Pomerania^  several  strong  places,  and  five  million 
crowns :  the  Swiss  cantons  were  declared  independent  of  the 
Germanic  empire,  and  the  independence  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces was  equally  rexx)gnised  with  respect  to  that  empire 
and  Spain.  The  peace  of  Westphalia  terminated  in  Germany 
the  sanguinary  war  of  thirty  years.  Spain  alone  refused  to 
accede  to  it,  and  war  continued  between  that  country  and 
France. 

At  the  period  in  which  this  celebrated  treaty  was  signed, 
great  troubles  agitated  the  interior  of  the  kingdom.  Mazarin, 
now  all-powerful,  created  for  himself  a  hatred  and  an  indig- 
nation almost  universal.  To  great  talent  for  intrigue  this 
minister  joined  much  indolence  and  frivolity.  Ridiculous  in 
his  accent  and  his  manners,  and  odious  as  a  foreigner,  he  was 
the  object  of  several  cabals.  He  desired,  as  Richelieu  had 
done,  that  the  royal  authority  should  be  absolate,  and  his 
despotism  raised  as  many  enemies  as  that  of  his  predecessor ; 
but  Richelieu,  by  his  cruelties,  filled  his  with  terror  and 
dread,  and  held  many  of  them  in  obedience ;  Mazarin,  on  the 
contrary,  by  the  perpetual  employment  of  fiJsehood,  by  his 
tortuous  and  perfidious  policy,  added  contempt  to  hatred  in 
the  minds  of  lus  adversaries,  and  emboldened  them  all  to 
contend  with  him.  The  queen-regent  was  loudly  accused  of 
having  given  her  entire  confidence  to  an  Italian  priest,  who 
was  acquainted  with  neither  the  genius  nor  the  laws  ol  the 
nation,  and  of  having  composed  her  council  with  less  reference 
to  the  requirements  of  the  state  than  to  the  wishes  of  her 
minister.  A  Siennese,  Particelli  d'Emeri,  a  contemptible 
man,  to  whomr  Mazarin  confided  the  finances,  rendered 
France  indignant  by  his  luxury,  his  debaucheries,  and  his 
odious  fiscal  resourcea  He  created  ridiculous  offices,  which 
he  put  up  to  sale ;  he  raised  the  tarifi'  on  the  rights  of  en- 
trance, and  exhumed  an  edict  of  1548,  which  forbade  the 
extension  of  Paris,  and  inflicted  as  a  penalty  upon  the  tran»- 
grsBSors,  the  demolition  of  the  buildings  constructed  beyond 
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the  bauadaiy  laid  doosmi.  aad  tba  coofiaoatioQ  of  tha in«taml& 
A  great  number  of  iudividuaU  who  had  contraveued  this 
long'-forgottenedxctypaid  la^ge  samsto  save  their  property :  the 
<^ratioD  ordered  ia  thia  case  by  the  govemmeixt  wae  named 
le  toise  (measure  of  a  fathom) ;  it  excited  great  murmurs :  the 
Parliament  inquii'ed  into  the  matter,  and  the  edict  was  with* 
drawn.     Mazarin  then  wished  to  nstain  four  years*  salary  oi 
the  members  <^  all  the  aoveceign  courts,  except  the  Parliar 
ment  of  Paris,,  and  he  threatened  to  suppress  the  right  of 
Fauletie,  which  made  their  offices,  hereditaiy  in  the  families 
of  magLstcajbea     This  arbitrary  act  raieed  a  general  clamour. 
The  gp^^  council,  the  Court  of  Accounted  the  Court  of  Aids^ 
exclaimed  against  it,  and  pointed  out  to  the  Parliament  that 
the  deciaion  which  exoepted  it  from  this  ooMeawre  waa  only 
made  in  order  to  introduce  disunion  into  it :  the  Pariiament 
assembled,  and  passed  the  ceMurated  edict  of  CTmoti^  which 
ordered  that  two  counsellors,  chosen  from  each  of  its  ebamr 
bers,  should  confer  with  the  deputies  of  the  other  companies 
upon  the  interests  of  all.     Mikwaia,  declared  thai  sooh  a  sen- 
tence was  antagonistic  to  the  rights  of  the  crown,  and  Anne 
of  Austria  was  deaireus  of  immediately  punishing  all  who 
had  signed  it.     This  queen,  said  Maearin,  was  as  brave  as  a 
soldier  that  knows  no  danger,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  she 
restrained  her  angei:.      The  Parliament,  whose  coal  waa 
stimulated  by  the  yoang  magiatraiteB  of  the  j^n^tellae  (Court, 
of  Inquii^),  gaye  a^  its  time  to  afiairs  of  Btate,,aad  condJalied 
public  fivt^oar  by  invoking  the  laws  and  adopting  many 
popular  resolutions.   The  Chamber  of  St.  Lonis  veted  tw^ity* 
seven,  art&cles,  which.were  to  be  proposed  tor  the  approbation 
of  the  Parliament  and  the  sanction  of  the  queneic^nt.    In 
a  number  of  articles  the  magistrates  allowed  to  appear  their 
jealousy  against  finanoieis  and  their  ignoranoe  of  fldl  the  prin- 
ciples of  credit ;  buit  most  of  the  leading  ones  were  devoted 
to  useful  reforms  and  wise  measures ;  some  secured  indivi- 
duals the  payment  of  their  dividends  from  the  Hdtd.  de  YiUe^ 
reUeved  commerce  &om  odioua  monopolies,  aad.  reduced  the 
overwhelming  impost  of  la.  taiUe^  which  only  affected  the. 
loftror  dassea^  by  a  quarter;  other  articles  ^rbade,  under 
pain  of  death,  the  levying  of  any  tax  otherwise  than  by 
virtue  of  edicts  verified  witii  liberty  of  aui&age  bythe  sove^ 
reigpt  eourts,  and  interdicted'  the  detention  of  any  subject  of 
thOiking'S  more  than  twenty-four  hours  wxthont  e^amiTiing 
him  and  passing  him  over  to*  his  natural  judge* 

The  propositions  of  the.  Chamber  of  St  Louis  were  the 
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bases  of  a  Dajbional  constitutioa ;  the  latixtm  cbus  haikd  tbem 
with,  eathiisiasin,  the  people  saw  their  own,  caiuie  ux  that  of 
the  magiatrates  who  adored  them,  aad  the  Parhajuent  deli* 
berated  upon  them,  in.  apite  of  the  prohibition  of  the  queen* 
regent,  who  called  all  these  articles  so  many  astcminatioM 
attempted  against  royal  authority.  The  oourt^  the  army,  tha 
multitude,  were  divided  into  two  ^tJons,  that  of  the  J/os^c^tnc^ 
and  that  of  the  Frondeurs,  or  partisans  of  the  Paaiiament*' 
The  first  president,  Matthew  Mold^  a  man  of  a.great  character, 
interposed  in  vainbetweeu  the  two  parties;  his  moderation  and 
hid  love  of  concord  and  peace  only  drew  upon  him  the  insults 
of  alL  Among  the  most  ardent  to  excite  the  magistrates^ 
were  the  members  of  the  old  cabal  of  the  ItnpoTtanta,  the 
ex-keeper  of  the  seals.  Chiteouneui^  Montdnesor,  and  Saintt. 
Ibal,  both  of  whom  had  offered  to  pamacd  Eiobelieu ;.  Char 
vigny,  the  author  of  Mazarin*s  fortunes,  but  disgraoedby  him ; 
Fontndllds,  and  above  all,  the  famous  Jean  Fran9oi8  Paul  d<i 
Gondi,  coadjutor  of  the  bishop  of  Parisi  and  beUer  known  hf. 
the  name  of  Cardinal  de  Eetz,  an  able  man,  endowed  with  a. 
profound  and  just  understanding,  and  particulady  greedy  c£ 
renown  and  of  the  power  of  the  head  of  &  party.  For  a  long- 
time before,  his  charities  had  gained  him.  the  hearts  of  the 
people :  at  the  commencement  of  the  tcoublcMi^  he  offeiced  hia 
support  to  the  r€^nt,  who  had.  the  imprudence  to  dei^iaa 
it,  and  he  immediatoly  pittsed  over  to  the  iMika  of  the  Pa^ 
liamentariana 

Anne  of  Aust]d%  determined  to  repel  every  attaek  upon 
the  absdote  anthoiity  of  the  crown,  restrained  herself,  though 
trembling  with  ang^,  in  ihe  expectation  of  a  fa;ourable 
opportunity,  and  the  Parliament  was  pursuing,  with  oouragu 
its  deliberations  upon  the  articles  of  the  Chamber  of  St. 
Louia^  when  news  arrived  of  Condi's  celebrated  victory  at 
Lena  The  queen  thought  she  had  found,  amidst  the  enthu- 
sisism  ftxcitiad  by  the  triumph  of  the  royal  arms,  an  propitious 
moment  to  act  with  vigour,  and,  during  the  performance  oi 
the  Te  Dewfi  for  this  victory,  she  ga;^,  with<her  own  mouthy 
orders  to  the  lieutenant  of  her  giaard:  to  seize  ihree  ot  the 
most  &ctiou8  members  of  th%  Parliament,  the  pseaident» 
Charton  and.  Blancmenil,  and.  the  counsellor  Broiusael :  tht 

*  7?he  magUtrfttes  opposed  to  ibfi  ooort  wero»  in  the  oriffin  of  tlie 
troubles,  compaced  to  the  scbolarB  who  fought,  with  dings  in  the  ditcliea 
•f  Paris,  and  who  dispemed  at  the  approach  of  the  watch  and  authority. 
The  word  heearae  popnUr,  aud  oo&tintied,  though  its  application  Aoon 
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first  escaped,  the  two  others  were  arrested.  The  report  soon 
spread,  and  the  people  rose ;  they  extended  chains  across  the 
streets,  lormed  barricades,  pursued  the  carriage  of  the  cardinal, 
and  massacred  the  soldiers  amidst  cries  oiBroussel  cmd  liberty  t 
The  Parliament  repaired  in  a  body  to  the  Palais  Eoyal ;  they 
energetically  represented  to  the  queen  the  danger  that 
threatened  her,  and,  seconded  by  Mazarin,  obtained  the  re- 
lease of  the  two  magistrates.  The  treaty  of  Westphalia  was 
not  yet  signed,  the  treasury  was  empty,  and  the  court  found 
itself  without  resources  to  sustain  at  the  same  time  a  foreign 
war  and  domestic  feuds.  Mazarin  perceived  that  moderation 
was  necessary.  Guided  by  his  counsels,  Anne  of  Austria 
dissembled,  and  sanctioned,  on  the  24th  of  October,  1648,  in  a 
celebrated  declaration,  most  of  the  artides  of  the  Chamber  of 
St.  Louis.  On  the  same  day  peace  with  the  empire  was 
signed  at  Munster;  Spain  alone  being  now  at  war  with 
iSranoe,  some  regiments  were  immediately  recalled  from 
Flanders  to  the  environs  of  the  capital.  In  coi^fsequence  of 
a  quarrel  with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  prince  de  Cond6 
attached  himself  to  Mazarin,  whom  he  detested,  and  promised 
him  his  support.  Anne  of  Austria  then  iiEUicied  herself  in  a 
condition  to  overcome  her  adversaries :  accompanied  by  the 
cardinal,  she  suddenly  quitted  Paris  for  St.  Germain ;  she 
denounced  the  magistrates  of  the  Parliament  as  guilty  of  con- 
spiracy against  royal  authority,  and  of  intelligence  with  the 
enemies  of  the  state,  and  ordered  troops  to  march  towards 
the  capital  The  Parliament,  on  their  side,  raised  money 
and  soldiers,  and  issued  a  decree  which  declared  Mazarin  a 
disturber  of  the  public  peace,  and  commanded  him  to  quit 
the  kingdom  within  a  week :  this  was  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  war. 

Cond6  commanded  the  royal  army ;  most  of  the  princes 
and  great  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  Conti,  Longueville,  Nemours, 
Beaufort,  D'Elbeuf,  and  Bouillon,  embraced  the  cause  of  the 
magistracy  and  liberty.  They  were  not  guided  in  this  either 
by  their  love  of  the  laws  or  their  respect  for  the  rights  of 
citizens ;  interest,  ambition,  or  the  caprices  of  a  senseless 
iove  for  some  women  of  high  rank,  brilliant  beauty,  and  easy 
morals,  had  decided  their  choice.  Most  of  them  professed 
the  profoundest  disdain  for  the  citizens  and  the  people,  and 
•entertained  not  a  particle  of  care  for  political  liberty ;  but 
the  remembrance  of  the  independence  which  the  great  had 
enjoyed  in  the  feudal  times  was  ever  present  to  their  minds ; 
they  detested  a  desj)otism  which  weighed  heavily  upon  them* 
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selves ;  they  devoted  their  wealth  to  the  support  of  a  multi- 
tude of  geutlemen,  who  thus  became  their  clients,  and  who 
looked  upon  it  as  a  duty  to  serve,  against  the  king  himself, 
those  who  attached  them  to  them  by  their  favours.  En- 
thusiasm for  royalty,  devotion  to  the  orown,  of  which 
Louis  XTV.  aflerwuds  made  a  sort  of  religion  for  the 
nobility,  were  then  almost  unknown ;  and  the  strongest  proot 
of  this  may  be  drawn  from  the  example  of  one  of  the  men 
who  has  done  most  honour  to  France  :  Turenne  declared  for 
the  Parliament  against  the  court ;  he  forgot  everything  to 
please  the  beautiiid  duchess  deLongueville,  ^e  sister  oi  Cond^ 
and  after  having  in  vain  attempted  to  turti  his  army  against 
Anne  of  Austria  he  quitted  it  as  a  fugitive  and  joined  the 
Spaniards. 

France  at  this  period  presented  a  deplorable  spectacle, 
—anarchy  prevailed  everywhere,  and  there  existed  in  men's 
minds  a  confusion  equal  to  that  which  was  outwardly  exhi- 
bited in  facts.  On  one  side,  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  were 
invoked,  and  yet  nowhere  were  the  rights  of  regal  authority 
legally  and  clearly  defined  ;  on  the  opposite  side^  appeal  was 
made  to  the  rights  of  citizens  and  magistrates^  and  yet  no 
positive,  incontestable  law  established  them  in  an  absolute 
manner.  The  conduct  which  the  most  illustrious  magistrates 
who  raised  their  voices  in  support  of  their  privileges  and  the 
public  liberties  then  held,  b^rs  witness  to  their  imcertainfy 
as  to  the  justice  of  their  cause  :  the  first  president  Matthew 
M0I6,  the  advocate-general  Omer  Talon,  eloquent  and  noble 
interpreters  of  the  national  wish  and  ardent  defenders  of  their 
order,  believed  that  there  existed  laws  which  the  authority 
of  the  crown  could  not  infringe  upon  ;  but  they,  at  the  same 
time,  carried  much  further  than  the  nobility  the  respect  for 
the  prince  in  whose  name  they  administered  justice ;  they 
saw  the  people  arm  themselves  in  their  cause  with  regret, 
and  entered  with  extreme  repugnance  into  a  contest  with 
the  crown.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Parliament  of  Paris  did 
not  represent  the  nation,  as  that  of  England  did  ;  the  self- 
love  of  its  members  and  the  pride  of  their  body  did  not  pre- 
vent them  from  feeling  that  the  States-General  alone  would 
have  had  a  legal  character  to  regulate,  in  concert  with  the  re- 
gent, the  great  interests  of  the  state,  and  that  they  could  not 
substitute  themselves  for  the  States  in  this  great  task  :  they 
wished  then  for  that  which  was  impossible, — ^they  wished  that 
royal  authority  should  receive  limits  from  them,  without 
bcong  themselves  firmly  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  the  ex- 
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(nreme  means  which  alone  could  insure  their  trimnph.  They 
"WCire  obliged  to  Buccumb,  and  their  defeat  completely  deprived 
the  subject  of  all  guarantee,  all  security  for  property  or 
liberty ;  it  contributed  greatly  to  the  durable  eetablishment 
of  despotism  in  France,  ibr  power  is  always  incfined  to  ex- 
tend ite^  and  pass  all  bounds,  when  oaeleas  efforts  have  been 
made  to  confine  it. 

The  almost  general  absence  of  all  deep  c<mviction  in  men^ 
liearts  during  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde,  had  great  influence 
iMrer  the  conduct  of  both  parties  :  1»he  fiiTolity  of  the  motivBS 
Ibat  pot  arms  into  the  hands  -of  most  of  the  leaders  often 
betrayed  itself  by  a  strange  levity  of  language,  which  the  mut 
"^bude  iTmtated.  This  war  desolated  the  kingdom  and  made 
livers  of  blood  to  flow,  and  yet  the  most  serious  events  of  it 
^irere  song  about  the  fttreets  and  turofsd  into  Tidixnile.  The 
dnke  de  Seanfert,  whose  perfectly  familiar  manners  andianted 
ihe  populace,  was  sumamed  lerai  dea  hoUm  (the  king  of  the 
markets) ;  the  coadjutor  of  Paris,  bishop  of  Oorinth  m  pafrti" 
6ic9,*  raised  a  regiment,  which  the  people  ^called  the  regiment 
of  Corinth  :  the  queen's  troops  easily  routed  it :  this  chedc 
was  called  ilm  "^vnt  to  the  'Onrinlhi&ns :  the  coadjxttor  wore  a 
poniard  in  his  girdle :  '*  That,**  said  the  people,  *'  is  our  arch- 
bishop's breviary."  The  Parisians  marched  out  gaily  from 
their  walls,  ornamented  with  scarfs  by  the  hands  of  the 
duchesses  of  Bouillon  and  Longueville  ;  and  yet  a  few  royal 
soldiers  were  sufficient  to  put  them  to  flight. 

A  first  accommodation  took  place,  slightly  to  theadvon- 
tege  of  the  Parliament,  but  without  any  decisive  result.  The 
queen  and  the  cardinal  were  insulted  by  frightful  libels  ;  aflbsr 
having  returned  to  Paris,  they  again  left  it  accompanied  by 
the  young  king,  and  resolved  to  blockade  the  city  and  tame 
it  by  starving  it.  Oond6  directed  the  militaiy  openxtiona 
against  Paris,  and  Mazarin  sent  the  Parliament  a  Uttrfs  4Ai 
mdiet,  which  exiled  it  to  Montargis  :  the  Parliament  replied 
^  a  deci'ee,  which  declared  Mazarin  an  enemy  of  the  ku^ 
and  of  the  state,  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace,  and  ordered 
kim  to  quit  the  kingdom  within  eight  daya  The  Parisiaiia 
-soon  became  tired  of  the  war  and  '&nine  :  the  civil 
troubles  proved  advantageous  to  the  Spaniards  leagued  with 
<Hie  Fronde,  and  the  parties  made  peace  at  Riiel,  on  the  lllk 
i9f  Harch.     This  peace  satisfied  nobody ;  the  Parliament 


*  This  is  used  to  designatd  a  bishop  who  bows  the  title  of  a  bishopric 
occupied  by  infidels 
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left  at  liberty  to  assemble  again  on  its  own  anibority,  and 
the  queen  retained  her  minister. 

Cbndd,  assuming  consequence  from  bis  glorious  serviceSy 
rendered  bimself  insupportable  to  the  queen  bj  his  haughti- 
ness and  extravagant  pretensions ;  he  imposed  odious  obli- 
gations upon  Mazarin,  requiring  that  the  count  d^Alais,  bia 
♦elation,  gofvemorof  Provence,  and  guilty  of  atrocious  violences, 
should  be  supported  against  the  Parliament  of  Aix,  and  that 
the  duke  d'Epemon,  whom  he  hated,  should  be  condemned 
by  that  of  Bordeaux.  The  prince  surrounded  himself  with  a 
multitude  of  gentlemen  and  adventurers,  attracted  to  him  by 
bis  high  reputation,  and  took  little  care  to  dissemble  h& 
project  of  making  himself  independent  in  France.  He  thus 
alienated  the  queen-regent  and  her  minister  ;  the  Prondeurs 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  attach  him  to  their  party, — he  despised 
tbera,  and  instituted  a  process  against  the  coadjutor,  the  duke 
of  Beaufort;  and  Broussel,  whom  he  accused  of  having  at- 
tempted to  assassinate  him.  Mazarin  made  advances  to  the 
coadjutor,  and  chose  the  moment  in  which  Cond^  had  ren- 
dered himself  as  odious  to  the  Frondeurs  as  to  himself  to 
vttack  him  :  an  insult  which  the  prince  had  offered  the  queen 
idetermined  her  to  employ  strong  measures.  He  himself 
signed,  without  knowing  it,  the  order  for  his  own  arrest ; 
seduced  to  the  Palais  Koyal,  on  the  18th  of  January,  under 
the  pretence  of  a  council,  he  was  arrested  with  his  brother, 
the  prince  de  Conti,  and  his  brother-in-law,  the  duke  de 
Longueville  :  a  detachment  of  light  horse  guarded  them  to 
Tincennes,  whence  they  were  transferred  to  Marcoussi,  and 
then  to  Havre. 

The  duchess  de  Longueville  fled  into  Normandy,  hoping  to 
raise  that  province,  of  which  the  duke,  her  husband,  was  go- 
vernor ;  Mazarin  anticipated  her,  she  failed  in  her  project, 
and  repaired  to  Stenay,  near  Turenne,  whom  she  once  again, 
armed  against  the  court.  This  great  man,  united  with  the 
'Spaniards,  was  beaten  at.Hethel  by  DuplessisPraslin.  The 
joung  princess  de  Cond6,  seconded  by  the  dukes  of  Bouillon 
and  Bochefoucauld,  was  more  fortunate  in  Guienne  ;  she  en- 
tered Bordeaux,  whidi  place  she  induced  to  revolt,  and  then 
raised  the  province.  Mazarin  prevailed  upon  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria to  transport  herself  thither  with  the  young  king ;  the 
rebellion  was  suppressed,  but  Bordeaux  continued  devoted  to 
the  party  of  the  princes.  Necessity  alone  had  connected 
Vazarin  with    the  coadjutor  and  lus  friends,  who  detesta^' 
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liim ;  daring  his  absence  more  conspiracies  were  got  up 
against  him.  The  party  of  the  princes,  which  was  named  the 
little  Fronde,  was  united  to  the  old  Fronde  by  the  exertions 
of  the  princess  Palatine,  Anne  of  Gonzagua^  second  daughter 
of  the  duke  ot  Nevers  and  Mantua,  a  woman  endowed  with 
singular  capacity  for  intrigue  ;  the  coac^jutor  being  very  much 
in  favour  with  Gaston  d'Orleans,  attached  that  prince  strongly 
to  the  Parliamentarians,  so  that  when  Mazarin  returned  to 
Paris  he  found  a  formidable  league  armed  against  him.  The 
people  received  him  with  murmurs ;  the  Parliament,  excited 
by  the  coadjutor,  required  the  queen  to  set  the  captive  princes 
at  liberty,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  insisted  upon  the  dismissal 
of  Mazarin.  Anne  of  Austria  thought  of  giving  battle  in 
his  defence,  but  the  cardinal  yielded  to  the  storm ;  he  quitted 
Paris  and  repaired  to  Havre,  where  he  released  the  princes, 
who  treated  him  with  contempt.  Banished  for  ever  by  the 
Parliament,  he  declined  the  asylum  offered  to  bim  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  retired  to  the  elector  of  Cologne  at  Bruhl, 
from  which  place  he  continued  to  govern  both  the  queen  and 
the  state. 

The  unanimity  among  the  enemies  of  Mazarin  soon  ceased; 
Cond6  dominated  over  the  Parliament,  and  again  offended  the 
queen  by  his  haughtiness  and  his  suspicions  ;  he  accused  her 
of  allowing  herself  to  be  still  directed  by  Mazarin,  reproached 
her  ^vith  retaining  as  ministers  Le  Tellier,  Lyonne,  and  Fou- 
quet,  creatures  of  the  cardinal,  and  required  their  dismissaL 
Anne  of  Austria,  very  much  irritated,  sent  for  the  coadjutor, 
and  supplicated  him,  with  the  most  pressing  solicitations,  to 
employ  his  interest  in  favour  of  Mazarin  against  the  prince. 
Gondi,  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  cardinal,  resisted  all  the 
seductions  of  the  queen,  and  refused  to  aid  her  in  the  recall  of 
her  favourite;  but  he  promised  to  get  rid  of  Cond^  raised  the 
people  of  the  capital  against  him,  and  succeeded  in  again  se- 
parating the  great  from  the  little  Fronde.  The  two  rivals 
for  power  presented  themselves  before  the  Parliament  on  the- 
Slst  of  August,  each  accompanied  by  a  numerous  troop  of 
armed  partisans  ;  they  thi'eatened  each  other,  hundreds  of 
swords  and  poniards  were  drawn  from  their  scabbards  within 
the  inclosure  of  the  palace,  and  the  coadjutor  was  on  the  point 
of  being  assassinated.  The  Parliament  pronounced  in  his 
favour :  Condd  saw  arrayed  against  him  the  queen,  the  Fronde, 
and  the  people;  he  quitted  Paris  and  directed  his  couraa 
towards  Guienne.  Pride  and  ambition  urged  him  on  to^ 
criminal  excesses^  and  in  concert  with  Spain,  he  prepared  for 
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war.  Almost  all  the  provinoes  beyond  the  Loire,«-Giiie]me, 
Poitou,  Saintonge,  AQgoumois,  declared  for  him.  Turenne 
and  the  duke  de  Bouillon,  his  brother,  yielded  to  the  instances 
of  the  queen  and  remained  faithful  to  her.  Anne  of  Austria 
once  more  quitted  Paris,  in  order  to  bring  the  revolted  pro- 
vinces into  obedience :  she  went  to  Bourges,  from  whence  she 
sent  an  edict  to  the  Parliament,  which  declared  Cond6  a  re- 
bel towards  the  king  and  France.  The  Parliament  registered 
this  edict ;  for,  though  it  was  at  variance  with  the  queen,  it 
was  anxious  to  repel  all  reproach  of  an  intelligence  with  tlie 
enemies  of  the  state.  When  at  a  distance  from  the  adver- 
saries of  the  cardinal,  Anne  of  Austria  again  betrayed  her 
weakness  for  him ;  she  surrounded  herself  with  his  creatures, 
and  exhorted  him  to  return  to  France.  He  re-entered  France 
accompanied  by  an  army  of  from  seven  to  eight  thousand 
men,  the  officers  of  which  wore  his  colours,  and  which  was 
commanded  by  the  marshal  d'Hocquincourt.  The  coadjutor 
was  immediately  aware  of  the  fault  he  had  committed  in 
permitting  the  court  to  withdraw  to  a  distance  from  the 
capital  ;  he  raised  the  people  against  the  partisans  of  Mazarin 
and  the  queen.  The  hotel  of  Matthew  Mo]6,  president  and 
keeper  of  the  seals,  was  assailed  by  a  furious  mob  ;  MoM 
ordered  his  doors  to  be  thrown  open,  and  advanced  towards 
them  alone  and  without  arms;  he  threatened  to  have  all  hung 
who  should  act  illegally,  and  quieted  them  with  the  mere 
ascendancy  of  his  character  and  his  language.  He  joined  the 
court  at  Poitiers,  and  the  Parliament  set  a  price  upon  the 
head  of  Mazarin.  llie  latter  continued  his  march  towards 
Poitiers ;  the  king  and  his  brother  came  out  to  meet  him, 
and  received  him  with  great  distinction.  Anne  of  Austria 
eagerly  replaced  the  burden  of  affidrs  in  his  hands,  and  he 
became  more  powerful  than  ever.  Gaston  of  Orleans,  the 
weakest  of  men,  and  the  playthings  by  turns,  of  all  parties 
which  his  age  or  his  name  called  upon  him  to  support,  became 
reconciled  to  Cond^,  and  joined  to  the  troops  of  that  prince^ 
commanded  by  the  duke  de  Nemours,  all  the  forces  he  had 
the  disposal  of.  The  Pai^liament  did  not  revoke  its  sentence 
against  Conde  ;  from  that  time,  hostile  to  all  parties,  that 
assembly  seemed  not  to  know  what  it  did  or  what  it  wished 
for,  and  exhibited  nothing  but  irresolution  and  weakness. 

Nemours,  at  the  head  of  an  army  composed  of  twelve 
thousand  Fi'endi,  Germans,  and  Spaniards,  marched  towards 
Guienne,  which  Conde  then  defended  against  D'Harcourt 
His  intention  was  to  place  the  court  between  the  two  fires  ^ 
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'winlst  Anm  of  Austria^  endeavonring  to  feneiiftor  Ron, 
approached  Orleans.  Mademoiselle  de  Mont|)enai6r,  daugh- 
ter of  JfanBiBUTf  sent  bj  her  &ther  to  the  defence  of  that 
place,  obtained  entrance  to  it  through  a  wateroouzBe  or  dxam, 
pr^esented  herself  imezpectedlj  before  the  citizens  occupied 
in  deliberation,  won  all  their  saffiagea,  and  shut  the  gates 
against  the  king. 

The  royal  army,  under  the  orders  of  Torenne  and  D^Hoe- 
quincourt,  reascended  the  Loire,  and  crossed  the  river  tft 
Gien,  in  the  environs  of  Blesnau,  almoat  in  face  of  the  rebels, 
commanded  by  the  two  disunited  princes,  Nemours  and 
Beaufort.  The  marquis  d'Hocquincourt,  against  the  advice 
of  Turenne,  dispersed  his  troops  in  several  villages  round 
Blesnau ;  Turenne  eyfcablished  and  intrenched  himself  at 
Gien,  where  the  king  and  his  court  were  :  .he  saw  with  in- 
quietude the  &ultB  of  lus  colleague,  but  consoled  himself  by 
reckoning  upon  the  want  of  union  and  the  inexperience  of 
the  leaders  of  the  enemy's  army.  All  at  once,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  the  royal  army  was  attacked  with  vigour  and 
unity  of  aim,  the  villages  were  fired,  and  five  of  the  quarlers 
of  the  marshal  d*Hocquineourt  were  successively  carried ; 
he  -saw  his  troops  out  down  or  dispersed,  and  with  great 
difficulty  rallied  the  remains  of  them  at  Blesnau.  Turenne, 
warned  of  tho  disaster,  mounted  on  horseback  and  galloped 
to  a  neighbouring  eminence.  He  observed  the  movements 
of  the  enemy  by  the  light  of  the  flames,  and  with  the  cer- 
tain instinct  of  his  genius,  immediately  exclaimed :  "  Mom- 
-Bieur  le  Prince  is  arriv^,  it  is  he  who  commands  that  army.*** 
He  was  not  deceived  ;  the  prince  de  Cond6  had  transported 
Mmself  with  wonderful  rapidity  from  the  banks  of  the 
Garonne  to  those  of  the  Loire,  and  when  he  was  believed  to 
be  a  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  o€^  he  was  there  in.  &ce  of 
'Turenne  ;  he  carried  Blesnau,  and  marched  upon  Gien,  bilt 
his  redoubtable  adversaiy  awaited  him  there.  Oond6  saw 
his  scientific  dispositions  and  halted  before  this  last  obstacle : 
Turenne  deprived  him  of  both  the  prize  and  the  viotoiy,  he 
«aved  the  king  and  the  army.  The  oourt  reached  Sens,  and 
established  itself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capitaL 

Oond6  followed  the  Toyal  army  and  drew  near  to  Paris  : 
he  braved  the  decree  of  the  Parliament,  which  condemned 
him  and  shut  the  gates  against  his  troops  ;  he  entered  per- 
'eonally  with  his  prineipal  officers,  Beaufort,  Nemours,  and 
ttochefoucauld  ;  he  afberv^rds  removed  his  general  quarters 
ftmn  Etampes  to  St  Cloud,  then  he  entered  once  more  tAo 
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Hid  latpitalf  and,  in  oonoert  mth  Gkston  d  Orleans,  bad 
^reoourse  to  violence  to  obtain  money  and  soldiers  :  botb  took 
into  pay  a  band  of  miserable  wretches,  whom  they  ironically 
laamed  the  cut4kroat8  of  the  Parliament,  and  insulted  and 
•ill-treated  the  magistrates  who  resisted  their  violences. 
Famine  desolated  Paris,  and  the  royal  army  was  at  ils  gates. 
3%e'piinoe8  and  their  partisans  gave  up  -ihetr  time  to  balls 
'and  festivities.  The  morehal  de  la  Fert6,  fidthinl  to  the 
•king,  4ipproached'  the  city  with  troops,  in  the  intention  df 
jbhiing  Tnrenne,  th^i  encamped  at  St.  Denis.  Cond^  feared 
<te  be  surrounded,  and  wished  to  iaM  back  upon  Oonfiand^ 
along  the  fimbontga  of  Paris,  unknown  to  the  royal  army. 
Tuzcnne  perceived  this  movement,  and  came  down  with  hk 
forces  upon  4lie  troope  of  the  prince,  in  the  fiaubourg  St. 
Antoine ;  a  sanguinaty  contest  tliere  took  place,  in  whi(^ 
the  two  great  captains  exhibited  equal  bravery  and  skill. 
Oond6,  much  the  weaker  in  numbers,  was  about  to  succumb, 
when  the  people,  harangued  by  Mitdetnoisdle,  the  daughter 
of  Craston,  were  moved  in  favour  of  the  prince.  Mademoiselh 
hastened  to  the  council  at  the  H6td  de  ViUe,  she  obtained 
permission  for  Paris  to  be  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  conquered : 
from  thence  she  mounted  to  the  Bastille,  and  ordered  the 
«annon  to  be  fired' upon  the  king's  troops  :  the  gates  of  the 
city  were  opened,  and  the  army  of  the  prinoes  was  saved. 

Paris  then  became  the  theatre  of  frightful  disorders ;  the 
troops  of  Conde  for  a  moment  rendered  the  two  prinoes  ail- 
poweriul :  the  latter  excited  the  people  against  the  membeta 
of  the  council  who  were  opposed  to  them.  The  populace 
besieged  the  H6tel  de  Yille  and  prepared  to  set  fire  to  it : 
at  beholding  the  light  'of  the  flames,  several  magistrates 
rashed  out  in  great  consternation,  and  were  instantly  slaugh- 
tered.  The  accusation  of  Mazarinism  was  quite  sufficient 
to  endanger  any  man%  Hfe :  anarchy  and  terror  were  lit 
their  heignt. 

The  princes  took  advantage  of  the  general  trouble  and^ 
constenmtion  'to  change  the  council  of  the  iehevins ;  they 
named  old  Broussel  pfivSt  des  marchande,  and  the  duke  de 
Beaufort  governor  of  Paris.  The  famous  coadjutor.  Cardi- 
nal de  Betz,  ever  the  enemy  of  Cond6,  armed  the  archiepisco- 
pal  palace,  and  fbmished  the  towers  of  the  cathedral  with 
warlike  instruments  and  munitions.  The  magistrates  durst 
CMsarcely  venture  to  the  Parliament.  Those  who  from  intevetft 
or  fbar  submitted  to  the  princes,  feigned  to  consider  the  laaig, 
now  of  age,  bb  prisoner  to  Mazarin  ;  they  proclaimed  Ckuiton 
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lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  till  the  expulfiion  of  the 
cardinal,  and  Cond^  generalissiino  of  the  armies.  The  king 
reversed  this  deoree,  and  ordered  the  Parliament  to  transport 
itself  to  Poitiers ;  several  members  obeyed  and  went 
thither ;  Moi6  presided  over  them.  Each  army  was  autho- 
rized by  a  parliament,  as  in  the  time  of  the  League. 

Both  parties  were  tired  of  this  disastrous  war,  and  Maza- 
rin  seemed  to  be  the  only  obstacle  to  the  conclusion  of  it : 
Charles  of  Lorraine  drew  near  with  an  army^  with  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  the  faction  of  the  princes,  and  the 
queen-regent  was  already  preparing  to  retire  beyond  the 
Loire.  The  prudent  men  who  surrounded  her  combated 
tliis  &tal  project,  and  prevailed  upon  her  to  do  violence  once 
more  to  her  affections.  She  sent  Mazarin  away ;  he 
a  second  time  quitted  the  court,  and  retired  to  Sedan ; 
leaving  his  creatures  round  the  queen,  and  continuing  thus 
to  govern  her  by  his  counsek.  The  people  of  Paris  were 
intoxicated  with  delight  at  learning  the  dismissal,  as  they 
thought  it,  of  the  minister.  Cond^  wjiom  they  accused  of 
all  their  sufferings,  was  constrained  to  quit  the  capital ;  the 
Spaniards  courted  him,  he  set  out  with  the  duke  of  Lorraine, 
and  threw  himself  into  their  arms.  The  coadjutor  went  out 
to  meet  the  king,  received  the  red  hat,  and  returned  to  Paris, 
where  King  Louis  XIY.  re-entered  on  the  21st  of  October, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  The  king  confined 
his  vengeance  to  banishing  from  the  capital  and  from  his 
coiut  the  duke  of  Orleans,  his  unde,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
revolt.  The  cardinal  de  Eetz  from  that  time  almost  alone 
opposed  the  return  of  Mazarin  ;  he  still  endeavoured  to 
appear  redoubtable,  and  never  lefb  lusarchiepiscopal  residence 
without  being  surrounded  by  a  numerous  guard  ;  dissatisfied 
with  the  court,  in  spite  of  the  brilliant  offers  that  were  made 
him,  he  meditated  a  i'resh  attack  upon  it.  Anne  of  Austria 
anticipated  him  ;  .she  caused  him  to  be  arrested,  and  sent 
him  to  Yincennes. 

The  Spaniards  had  taken  advantage  of  the  civil  troubles  ; 
C&sal  in  Piedmont,  Graveliiies,  Mardike,  Dunkirk,  had  fallen 
again  into  their  hands,  and  Conde  was  advtocing  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army.  Turenne  checked  his  march  with 
inferior  forces,  and  protected  France  in  a  campaign  memora- 
ble for  the  skill  displayed  by  the  two  illustrious  adversaries. 
Anne  of  Austria  then  recalled  Mazarin  to  Paris,  where  she 
welcomed  him  with  transport ;  the  city  gave  him  brilliant 
festivals,  and  the  people  saluted  him  with  joyous  aoclamiv- 
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tionts,  adding  hj  their  inconstancy  to  the  profound  contempt 
he  entertained  for  them.  The  cardinal  assumed  an  absolute 
authority,  and  subdued  the  revolted  provinces.  Bordeaux, 
in  which  the  prince  de  Conti  and  the  duchess  de  Longueville 
commanded,  was,  with  part  of  Guienne,  still  in  a  state  of 
open  rebelHon.  The  count  d'Harcourt  had  lefl  his  army 
before  that  city,  and  wishing,  after  the  example  of  the 
princes,  to  make  himself  independent,  had  taken  possession 
of  Brisach  and  Fhilisbourg,  in  Alsace ;  he  now  gave  them 
up,  and  Bordeaux,  the  theatre  of  sanguinary  scenes,  was 
obliged  to  submit.  Mazarin  triumphed  over  all  his  enemies ; 
he  caused  Cond6  to  be  condemned  to  death  by  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  gave  one  of  his  nieces  in  marriage  to  the  prince 
de  Conti ;  Monsieur  resided  in  retirement  at  Blois ; 
Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  wandei*ed  without  credit  from 
province  to  province,  and,  after  having  pretended  to  the 
hand  of  the  king,  ended  by  marrying  a  simple  gentleman. 
The  cardinal  de  Betz,  transported  from  Yincennes  to  the 
castle  of  Nantes,  succeeded  in  escaping,  and  left  the 
kingdom  ;  the  duke  de  Beaufort  yielded  with  a  good  grace, 
and  the  famous  duchess  de  Longueville,  reduced  to  political 
inaction,  embraced  the  quarrel  of  the  Jansenists  against  the 
Jesuits,  and  finished  by  giving  herself  up  to  the  austere 
practices  of  the  most  fervent  devotion.  Thus  ended  the  war 
of  the  Fronde,  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  histoiy  for  the 
incidents  which  characterized  it ;  a  strange  picture,  in  which 
were  seen,  in  the  foreground  and  among  the  combatants,  an 
archbishop,  magistrates,  and  the  most  brilliant  and  beautiful 
women  by  the  side  of  tho  two  greatest  captains  of  Europe. 
Cond6  alone  was  still  in  arms.  Louis  XIY.  made  his  first 
campaign  against  him  in  Picardy,  under  the  direction  of 
Turenne.  It  was  fortunate ;  Turenne,  throughout  it,  held 
himself  on  the  defensive,  and  obliged  the  enemy  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Arras. 

On  his  return,  the  king  gave  evidence  of  what  he  was 
likely  at  a  future  day  to  prove.  The  people  groaned  under 
the  weight  of  the  imposts  consequent  upon  the  war,  and  fresh 
financial  edicts  appeared  in  1655.  The  Parliament,  which 
had  registered  them  in  a  bed  of  justice  before  the  king, 
wished  to  revise  them  and  alter  their  decision.  When 
informed  of  this  proceeding,  Louis  presented  himself  in  the 
^reat  chamber,  in  his  hunting  dress,  with  his  whip  in  his 
hand,  and  taking  his  seat, — "  Messieurs,"  said  he,  "  every  one 
is  acquainted  with  the  evils  which  the  assemblies  of  the 


Faxliament .  baFB  prodnced ;  I  will  in  futiura  pson^ent  tbem.  I 
oonunand,  then,  that  an  end  be  put  to  those  oommenoed  upon 
the  edicts  which  I  have  Gordered  to  be  r^^gjstered  in  a  bed 
of  justice.  Monsieur  the  first  pceeidsnt^  I  forbid'  jou  to 
allow  these  assemblies,  as  I  do  every  one  of  ^^u  to  call 
thexxL**  These  haughty  words  silenced  the  Parliament^  and 
the  murmurs  they  provoked  were  soon  stifled  by  the  pru- 
dence of  Turenne.  This  great  captain  soon  opened  a.  fresh 
campaign  in  Flanders,  in  which,  in  his  turn,  he  assumed  the 
offensive^  and  wa&  coustituned.  by  Cond6  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Yaiencaennes. 

France  and  Spain,  then  disputed  an  alhanoe  with  England, 
recently  become  a  republic,  governed  by  Cromwell  in  quality 
of  Lord  Protector.  Charles  L  had  died  upon  the  scaffold  ijL 
I6i9f  for  having  endeavoured  to. render  hia  autiiority  absolute 
in  that  country,  and  for  attempting  to  abolish  the  Pres- 
byterian religion  in  Scotland.  Cromwell  had  powerfully 
contributed  to  tliis  great  catastrophe,  and  exercised  all 
the  ascendancy  that  a  profound  and  subtla  goniusy  full  o£ 
enthusiasm  and  audacity^  can  obtain  in  political  revolutions  : 
a  very  few  years  were  sufl^cient.  for  him  to  render  England 
flourishing,  and  to  give  him  a  commanding  influence  in  Europe^. 
He  set  a  price  upon  his  alliance,  and  Mazarin  prevailed  over 
Philip  lY.,  by  promising  to  deliver  up  Dunkirk  to  thdv 
English,  if  that  place  were  retaken  by  the  French,  and  to. 
ahandon  the  cause  of  the  two  sons  of  Charles  L,  both- 
grandsons  of  Hexuy  IV.,  and  who  passed  from  the  camp  of 
Turenne  to  that  of  Cond§.  Cromwell,  on  these  condition^, 
assisted  the  French  with  a  fleet  and  six  thousand  soldiers* 
Flanders  was  still  the  theatre  of  war,  and  the  battle  of  the 
Dunes,  in  which  Turenne  triumphed  over  his  illustrious 
rival,  threw  Dunkirk  into  the  hands  of  the^aonquerocs,  who 
immediately  made  it  ov«r  to  the  English*  This  victory, 
followed  by  the  taking  of  a  great  number  of  plaise%  made 
Philip  lY.  disused  for  a  peace,  equally  wanted  by  both 
countnes.  Conlerences  wore  opened  for  this  purpose  in  the 
Isle  of  Faisans,*  between  Mazarin  and  Don  Louis  de  Biaro. 
They  were  celebrated  by  the  diplomatic  talents  there  dis- 
played by  the  two  negotiators,  and  were  twcoxty-four  in 
number;    such  and  so  msny  were  the  <pu»tions  to  be 

*  An  lalaod  ia  the  river  Bidasson,  whibh  lepairaUa  FnuiQe  froms 
Spain.     It  is  alao-called  the  Isle  of  Conferenoe,  trom  the  circumstance 
here  related.     Here  the  hostages  of  France  aad.  Spain  used  to  he 
delivered,  it  being  neutral  ground. — XVam, 


disQiiaMd'  and  settled.  Thift  peaces  agncMi  cm  tiie  7tk  of. 
November,  1059,.  and  called  the  peaoa^of  like  Pyreneei^  waa 
the  moet  nseliil  and  memorable  act  of  the  adnunistration  of 
Masaiin  :  by  it,  Philip  lY.  adhered  to  the  oeBnon  of 
Pignerol  and:  Alsaoe  to  France,  which,  besides^  preseryed 
Boiusillon  aad  Oerdagne  up  to  the  foiab  of  the  Pyreneeiv 
and  seyeral  cities  in  Artoie^  Lnzamhonrg^  and  Flanders :  it 
*W88  rtipulabed  that  Conde  should  sabmit  to  the  king  with 
the  assurance  of  obtaining  &  pardon  and  tiiegsayerxunent  of 
Burgundy,  and  that  Louie  XIY.  should  espouse  Maria 
Theresa  of  Austtiay  daughter  of  Philip  lY.  Cond6  waa 
restored  to  £iy<rar,  and  the  marriage  waa  concluded  the 
following  year.  The  dowry  of  the*  infanta  was  fixed  at  five^ 
hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  Philip  obliged  his  daughter  ta. 
renounce^  for  herself  and  her  descendants^  aU  claims  she  or 
they  might  have- to  the  Spanish  saooesaion. 

Cromwell  had  died^  and  this  eyent  plunged  Enn^and  again 
into  anardiy.  Chades  Stuart,  son.  of  the  late  king^  had 
then  in  yain  solicited  the  support  of  Maasarin,  who  despaired 
of  his  cause*;  but,  &  few  months  afterwards,  he  waa  recalled 
to  England,  and  proclaimed  king  by  the  title  of  Charlee  IL 
Leopold,  seyenteen  years  of  age^  had  obtaufued  the  imperial 
dignity  in  1657,  at  the  death  of  his  father^  Fendinand  ILL, 
and  Chadles  Gustanrus  had  reigned  in  Sw^en:  froftt:  1654*. 
Christina^  his  relation,  and.  daughter  of  Ouatavus  Adolphiu^ 
had  aixlicated  the  throne  in.  his  favour,  in  ordear  to  give 
hecself  up  wjjbhont  distraction  to  letteis  and  adenees; 
Envope  was  at  peace,  and  the  moment  approached  at  which 
Louis  XIY.  waa  to  govern  Franee  by  ViiTnaolf  Maaarin» 
absolute  master  of  the  kingdom,  and  possessor  of  a  colossal 
fortune,  drew  near  the  term  of  his  life  :  uneasy  on  account 
of  his  ill-acquired  riahes^  which  many  authors  make 
amount  to  fifty  millions,  and  which  would  be  equal  to  a 
hundred  millions*  now,  he  oflfored  them  to  the  king, 
declaring  that  he  was  only  willing  to  hold  them  at  his  hands. 
His  expectations  were  not  deceiyed  ;  Louis  XIY.  returned 
him  all  his  fortune,  and  Mazarin  died,  after  having  secured 
the  most  brilliant  establishmente  to  his  five  nieces^  one  of 
whom,  Maxy^  de  Manoini,  had  been  beloved  by  the  young 
monaceh. 

Franoe  was  partly  indebted  to  Mazarin  for  the  advantagea 
of  tho  peace  of  Westphalia  and  that  of  the  Pyrenees^  and 
wia  eaasiot  deny  the  possession  of  great  taleuta  to  him  whi^ 
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edgned  these  treaties,  who  twice  governed  France  from  his 
place  of  exile,  and  preserved  the  supreme  authority  to  the 
end  of  his  life  under  such  a  prince  as  Louis  XIY.  for 
sovereign,  and  with  such  men  as  the  cardinal  de  Betz  and  the 
great  Cond6  for  adversaries.  He  deserves  serious  reproaches 
for  always  having  made  the  interests  of  France  suhservient 
to  his  own  :  a  hetter  diplomatist  than  a  minister,  and  full  of 
contempt  for  the  people,  Mazarin  enriched  himself  without 
scruple  at  their  expense,  did  nothing  for  the  interior  pros^ 
perity  of  the  state,  and  left  France  vnthout  credit  and 
almost  ruined.  He  was  deeply  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  this,  in  a  great  measure,  was  the  secret  of  his 
power  :  he  gave  Colbert  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  discovered  and 
foretold  the  proud  and  dominating  genius  of  this  monarch. 
The  negligence  with  which  he  educated  him  was  a  crime  to- 
wards him  as  well  as  towards  the  state  :  Mazarin  kept  him  in 
ignorance,  in  order  to  render  himself  the  longer  necessary  at 
the  head  of  the  government.  He  taught  him  to  represent, 
and,  according  to  his  own  expref^on,  to  play  the  king ;  but 
it  was  not  Mazarin  that  taught  him  to  be  one  in  fact : 
nature  in  this  respect  did  everjrthing  for  Louis  XIV. 
^'  There  is,*'  said  the  cardinal  one  day,  '*  stuff  enough  in  him 
for  four  kings ;"  and  the  monarch  of  twenty  years  of  ag^ 
announced,  the  day  after  the  death  of  thb  minister,  into 
what  hands  the  authority  was  Mien.  Harlai  de  Ohanvallon, 
president  of  the  assembly  of  the  clergy,  having  asked  him  to 
whom  he  should  in  future  address  himself  on  affairs  of  state  : 
"  To  ms"  replied  Louis  XIV.  From  that  moment  he  was 
the  sole  master  of  France,  and  continued  such  to  his  death. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Continnation  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. — From  the  death  of  Masaiin 

to  that  of  Colbert     1661—1683. 

Louis  XFV.  was  bom  with  the  instinct  of  greatness,  order, 
and  power.  His  character  partook  of  the  national  character 
in  an  insatiable  thirst  for  admiration  ;  and  at  the  moment  in 
which  he  took  the  reins  of  government,  there  was  a  happy 
and  remarkable  coincidence  between  the  private  inclinations 
of  his  genius  and  the  wishes  of  his  people.  Suffering  from 
the  disastrous  consequences  ot  civil  and  foreign  wars,  France, 
without  internal  government,  without  finances,  without 
credit,  stood  in  need  oi'  a*  ccutraliziiig  power,  which  might 
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ODOiplete  the  sappresaioii  of  £ictioii8,  and  which  would 
employ  the  immense  retsources  of  his  texritories,  no  longer 
for  the  satisfaction  of  a  lew  ambitious  men,  but  for  the  glory 
and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  Louis  XIY.  founded  his 
power  upon  admiration  and  iear ;  he  re-established  order  in 
the  state,  and  as  long  as  the  exigencies  of  his  pride  were  in 
accordance  with  the  interests  of  his  kingdom,  his  reign 
presented  an  uninterrupted  series  of  wondera  and  triumphs ; 
he  raised  France  to  an  unheard-of  degree  of  power  and 
splendour. 

The  first  acts  of  his  government  revealed  a  prince  jealous 
of  his  power,  and  resolved  to  see  eveiything  and  do  eveiy- 
thing  by  himself.  He  at  once  declared,  after  the  advice  of 
Mazarin,  that  he  would  have  no  prime  minister.  His  council, 
formed  by  the  cardinal,  was  composed  of  the  chancellor  Se- 
gnier,  keeper  of  the  seals ;  of  Le  Tellier,  minister  of  war ;  of 
Lyonne^  minister  of  foreign  afiairs;  and  of  ^uquet,  sui)enn- 
tendent  of  the  finances.  The  king,  convinced  by  ColbeH  of 
the  criminal  exactions  of  the  last-named,  and  perhaps  still 
more  wounded  by  his  pomp  and  magnificence  than  by  his 
dishonesty,  meditated  having  him  seized  in  the  midst  of  a 
sumptuous  banquet,  which  the  superintendent  gave  at  hia 
country  seat  of  Yaux,  on  the  day  of  the  marriage  of  Hen- 
rietta of  £ngland,  sister  of  Charles  II.,  with  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  brother  of  the  king.  He  however  refrained  from  this 
mode  of  proceeding,  and  Fouquet  was  shortly  after  arrested, 
on  his  order,  at  Nantes,  and  brought  before  a  commission. 
Condemned  to  banishment  by  his  judges,  he  was  sentenced 
to  perpetual  confinement  by  the  king.  His  friend  Pelisson 
rendered  himself  illustrious  by  his  courage  in  defending  him, 
but  was  unable  to  save  him.  The  finances  were  confided  to 
Colbert,  with  the  title  of  comptroUer-general;  and  from  that 
moment  order  replaced  chaos  in  all  the  branches  of  public 
administration.  * 

Louis  XIY.  proved  himself  no  less  jealous  of  the  honour 
of  his  crown,  and  impatient  to  restore  France  to  the  rank 
she  had  a  right  to  occupy  in  Europe.  The  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor having,  in  a  public  ceremony  at  London,  used  violence 
and  trick  in  order  to  take  precedence  of  the  coimt  d*£strade, 
the  ambassador  fi:om  France,  Louis  was  so  irritated  that  he 
threatened  Philip  with  war  ;  he  forced  him  to  make  public 
reparation,  and  to  renounce  every  competition  with  him  on 
the  footing  of  equality.  He  carried  still  further  his  vengeance 
on  this  head,  with  regard  to  the  court  of  Borne.     In  conse- 
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quenee  of  an  af!W>nt  offered  to  his  ambassador  by  tlie  OoTsiciA 
guard  of  tbe  pontiff,  he  requirad  and  obtained  that  that 
giiard  should  be  broken  up,  that  the  pope\i  nuncio  should  oome 
into  France  to  ask  pardon,  and  that  a  pyramid  should  ba 
erected  at  Rome  to  recall  at  the  same  time  the  offenoe  and 
the  reparation.  This  was  the  first  time  the  Eomish  oourt  had 
ever  submitted  to  such  a  humiliation.  Some  expeditions  ga'W^ 
^th  foreigners,  a  new  authority  to  the  words  oi  the  monaveh. 
Brought  up  by  Maxarin  in  the  principles  of  the  Italian  schooly 
imbued  with  that  prejudice  so  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  the 
human  race,  that  strength,  and  not  conscience,  ought  to  be 
the  only  law  in  policy,  Louis  XIY.  supported  with  suooess 
Portugal  against  Spain,  in  contempt  of  the  treaty  pf  the  Pyre- 
Bee&  He  lent  a  more  honourable  assistance  to  the  emperor 
Leopold  against  the  Turks  :  a  body  of  French,  under  the 
counts  De  Coligny  and  La  Feillade,  covered  themselves  with 
glory  at  the  battle  of  St.  Cbthard,  in  which  Montacaoulli 
completely  defeated  the  grand  vizier  :  this  victory  proomed 
a  truce  of  twenty  years  between  Turkey  and  Austria. 

The  king,  by  the  advice  of  Colbert,  concluded  a  useful  oom- 
mercial  alliance  with  Holland^  and  supported  that  republic 
against  England  to  the  peace  of  Breda^  in  1667.  He  at  the 
same  time  confided  the  command  of  a  fleet  to  the  duke  of 
Beaufort,  who  purged  the  Mediterranean  of  the  Barbary 
pirates,  and  carried  the  terror  of  the  French  arms  nearly  to 
Algiers.  '  These  expeditions  carried  away  or  thinned  the  old 
undisciplined  bands  of  the  times  of  the  Fronde.  Louis  created 
a  new  army,  and,  seconded  by  his  minister  Louvois,  son  and 
successor  of  Le  Tellier,he  gave  this  army  an  organization  which 
was  a  subject  of  admiration  and  envy  for  Europe.  The  govep* 
nors  of  provinces  ceased  to  be  able  io  levy  troops  and  dispose 
of  them  arbitrarily ;  the  great  military  offices  were  suppressed, 
and  the  grades  being  always  separate  from  the  profession,  no- 
mination and  advancement  entered  into  the  special  attributes 
of  the  monarch  ;  the  troops  wore  a  uniform  ;  all  branches  of 
the  service,  particularly  the  artillery,  the  ammunition,  the 
food,  and  the  arms  of  the  infantry,  were  regularly  suj^lied* 
The  army  ceased  to  be  an  instrument  in  the  bands  of  the 
&ctious;  it  had  no  head  but  the  king,  and  contributed  greatly 
to  strengthen  his  authority,  at  a  time  when  it  was  particularly 
necessary  that  royal  power  should  be  strong  that  the  nation 
might  be  great. 

France  likewise  began  to  taste  the  fruits  ef  the  vigilant 
cares  of  Colbert;  that  great  minister,  bred  in  aeouniing* 
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h^xutdt  and  ili^  aoa  of  «  wool^morobaiit  at  Baisui,  miooeeded 

in  his  difficult  reforms  and  in  the  execution  of  all  his  plani^ 
hr  a  strong  will  aad  inde&tigaUe  labour.  He  established  a 
cbanber  <^  justioa  chained  with  the  proseoution  of  all  &r* 
men  of  the  revenue  aooused  of  extortion  or  enormous  profits^ 
and  to  reduce  annuities  acquired  at  a  very  low  price,  a  mea- 
suro  nK>0t  frequently  uxgust  and  always  popular ;  he  sup- 
pressed a  multitude  of  useless  places  which  lessened  the  cosk- 
tiibutora  to  the  taille,  and,  in  the  course  of  his  mitustry, 
leduced  that  burdensome  impost  from  fifty-three  millions  of 
livres  to  thirty-two  millions ;  he  prepared  the  first  statisticsl 
tables  that  were  ever  seen  in  Europe,  reduced  the  lejgal  in- 
tetest  of  money  to  five  per  cent,  and  subjected  the  account* 
ants  to  a  rigid  discipline.  By  these  means  he  effected  an 
immense  financial  amelioration :  at  the  death  of  Mftgarii^^ 
the  revenmes  were  eighty-four  millions,  the  charges  were 
fifby-two,  so  that  thirty-two  millions  only  reached  the  royal 
treasury ;  but  at  the  death  of  Colbert,  the  XBTenues  amounted 
to  a  hundred  and  sixteen  millions,  the  charges  only  absorbed 
twenty-three,  and  the  royal  treasury  reeeived  ninety-three 
milliona  Colbert  opened  new  sources  of  riches  to  France^ 
and  foimded  her  prosperity  upon  eommeroe  and  industry  :  he 
eneociraged  the  msnulacturers  of  the  lace  ^  France,  the 
glasses  €^  Cherbourg,  the  fine  oloths  of  Louvios,  Abbeville, 
and  Sedan,  the  Gobelins  tapestry,  the  oarpets  of  La  Savon- 
nerie,  and  the  ailks  of  Tours  and  Lorcns.  France  owes  to  his 
cares  perfection  in  clock-maidng,  the  restoraticxk  of  horse- 
breeding,  and  the  cultivation  of  madder  ;  he  occupied  him- 
self in  seciudng  vents  for  the  produce  of  the  maniifactories ; 
he  founded  colonies  and  created  the  chambers  of  commerce, 
<dtambers  of  assurance^  enti9p6tss,  conveyances,  and  a  new 
system  of  customs  ^vonrabk  to  commercial  enterprises.  He 
WBH  reproached,  nevertheleas,  and  wk^i  justice,  with  having 
sacrificed  the  interests  of  agricultwo  to  tiioee  of  indtutry, 
not  only  by  forbidding  the  exportation  of  oom,  but  by  pn>* 
hibiting  its  free  cunoulation  at  home. 

A  navy  was  necessary  to  protect  oommerto :  Oolbert  carried 
it  beyond  the  proporticms  poiated  out  by  the  wants  of  France ; 
he  all  at  once  astonished  Europe  with  the  sight  of  a  hundred 
vessels  of  war  and  an  army  of  sailors.  His  ^ministration 
famished  the  king  with  means  of  covering  the  French  fron- 
tiers from  the  north  and  the  east  with  a  triple  line  of  for- 
tresses, and  to  acquire  Dunkirk,  that  city  so  necessary  for. 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  whioh  was  shamefully  sold 

2  c  2 
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1>7  Ofaarles  II.  to  Louis  XIY.,  in  contempt  of  the  interests  of 
England. 

The  king  lost  his  mother,  Anne  of  Austria^  in  1666.  Philip 
lY.,  his  father-in-law,  died  the  preceding  year,  and  Louis, 
without  taking  any  account  of  the  formal  renunciation  of 
Maria  Theresa,  immediately  set  up  pretended  rights  upon 
Flanders,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  Charles  II.,  the  minor 
son  of  Philip  IV.  The  pretence  he  assigned  was,  that  the 
queen's  dowry  not  having  been  paid,  her  renunciation  was 
null  and  voici^  and  invoked  a  custom  of  Brabant,  by  which 
eldest  daughters  inherited  in  preference  to  younger  sons ;  he 
supported  these  claims  by  a  numerous  army,  won  over  the 
emperor  Leopold  by  giving  him  to  hope  he  might  share  the 
spoils  of  Charles  II.,  and  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  his 
household.  Turenne  commanded  under  him ;  Vauban  and 
Louvois  accompanied  him.  Father  Kithard,  a  Jesuit,  the 
confessor  of  the  queen,  then  governed  enfeebled  Spain,  which 
offered  but  very  little  resistance  to  the  arms  of  Louis  XIY. 
This  prince,  in  three  weeks,  made  himself  master  of  French 
Flanders.  The  conquest  of  Franche-Comt6,  a  province 
governed  by  Spain  with  republican  forms,  was  resolved  upon 
and  achieved  within  a  month. 

Europe  became  alarmed  at  these  rapid  successes ;  a  triple 
alliance  against  Louis  was  formed  by  England,  Holland,  and 
Sweden ;  it  was  concluded  in  a  few  days.  The  grand  pensionary 
of  Holland,  John  de  Witte,  became  the  soul  of  this  league, 
which  obliged  the  king  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
by  which  he  retained  a  part  of  Flanders,  and  gave  up  Franche- 
Comt^. 

Louis  XIY.,  during  the  peace,  gave  his  attention  to  the 
interior  administration  and  the  affairs  of  the  Church  of  France, 
which  was  disturbed  by  the  quarrels  of  Jansenism.*  He  then 
turned  his  thoughts  towards  Holland,  and  determined  to 
ponish  that  country  for  the  part  it  had  taken  in  the  triple 
alliance.  He  entertained  a  profound  disdain  for  every  other 
government  but  that  of  a  single  person,  and  whilst  he  ought 
to  have  conciliated  industrious  citizens,  who  poured  annually 
sixty  millions  into  his  markets,  he  listened  to  nothing  but  his 

*  Five  proporitioiui  upon  grace,  attributed  to  Jaaeenins,  bbhop  of 
Ypm,  and  ooDdemDod  by  Innocent  X.  in  1653,  kindled  a  war  in  the 
Church  of  Franoe.  It  regarded  a  mysteiy  which  reason  cannot  pene- 
trate. The  Jesuits  attacked  these  propositions  and  met  with  redoubt- 
able adversaries  in  the  celebrated  Arnanlt  and  in  the  eloquent  Pasea^ 
aathor  cOAm ProvimeialLetUn. 
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hatred  and  oontempt  for  them.  This  was  one  of  the  great 
&a}ts  of  his  reign.  Eyerjrwhere  and  always  he  had  before 
him  this  nation  of  merchants,  heretics^  and  republicans,  whose 
existence  even  excited  his  indignation,  and  whose  wealth 
raised  him  enemies  in  the  new  world  as  well  as  the  old. 
Offended  by  some  medals  which  represented  the  United 
Provinces  as  the  arbitrators  of  Ehirope,  and  irritated  by  the 
impertinence  of  some  gazetteers,  the  Idng  laid  hold  of  these 
frivolous  pretexts  as  an  excuse  for  declaring  war  against  the 
Dutch  ;  he  detached  from  alliance  with  them  Charles  IX., 
king  of  Sweden,  and  Charles  II.  of  England,  always  ready  to 
sell  his  support,  and  sacrifice  the  interests  of  his  people  for 
his  pleasure&  The  navies  of  Holland  covered  the  seas,  and 
insured  the  commercial  prosperity  of  that  republic,  by  pro- 
tecting its  magnificent  establishments  in  the  East  Indies. 
Louis  XIY.  strengthened  his  by  fifly  English  vessels,  and 
entered  Holland  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  men ; 
Turenne,  Yauban,  Luxembourg,  and  Louvois  were  with  him. 
The  last-named  provided  with  admirable  foresight  for  the 
comfort  and  maintenance  of  the  soldier,  by  magazines,  till 
that  time  unknown,  of  clothing  and  provisions.  Cond6  com- 
manded the  army.  Never  had  such  formidable  preparations 
been  made  for  the  conquering  of  a  petty  state  3  and  nothing  in 
the  history  of  mankind  can  be  found  more  honourable  than 
the  energetic  efforts  made  by  the  Dutch  to  repel  it. 

To  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  fighting-men,  supported 
by  a  formidable  artillery,  and  commanded  by  the  most  illus- 
trious generals,  the  United  Provinces  had  nothing  to  oppose 
but  a  young  prince  of  a  weak  constitution,  who  had  seen 
neither  sieges  nor  battles,  and  about  twenty-five  thousand 
ill-disciplined  soldiers.  Prince  William  of  Orange,  only 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  had  just  been  elected  by  the 
national  voice  captain-general  of  the  land  forces,  and  the 
grand  pensionary,  John  de  Witte,  who  dreaded  the  influence 
of  the  house  of  Orange,  had  only  yielded  to  this  choice  from 
necessity.  WiUiam^  under  an  appearance  of  phlegm,  nourished 
an  ambition  and  a  thirst  for  glory,  that  were  the  motives  of 
his  whole  conduct.  His  genius  was  active  and  penetrating, 
his  courage  was  intrepid,  and  his  firmness  was  proof  against 
all  reverses.  He  was  at  first  unable  to  check  the  torrent 
which  burst  upon  his  country:  all  the  places  upon  the 
Bhine  and  the  Tssel  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

Th^  prince  of  Orange  had  not  troops  enough  to  keep  the 
ifield;  ha  had  lines  formed  in  haste  beyond  the  Hhine^  but 
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soon  becftTTie  aware  of  the  impossibilitj  of  defending  them. 
The  passage  of  this  river,  more  boasted  of  than  glorious,  was 
executed  without  the  least  danger  under  the  eye  of  the  king, 
and  in  face  of  the  Dutch,  far  too  inferior  in  numbers  to  offer 
any  resistance.  An  imprudent  charge  cost  the  life  of  the 
duke  de  Longueville ;  Gond6  received  a  wound,  and  yielded 
the  command  to  Tnrenne.  In  a  few  months  three  provinces 
and  forty  strong  places  were  taken ;  Amsterdam  was  threat- 
ened :  in  addition  to  the  evils  of  war,  interior  dissensions 
desolated  Holland.  The  party  of  the  grand  pensionary,  John 
de  Witte,  was  desirous  of  peace ;  William,  who  aimed  at  the 
stadtholdership,  and  could  only  become  great  by  arms,  pro- 
nounced for  war.  John  de  Witte  prevailed,  and  advanoes 
were  made  to  Louis  XIY.,  by  a  deputation  which  counted 
in  its  ranks  a  son  of  the  illustrious  Grotius.  Advantageous 
proposals  were  made  to  the  king,  but  Louis  required  still 
more ;  his  successes  and  his  wounded  self-love  blinded  his 
reason :  he  required  the  re^^stablishment  of  the  Catholic 
religion  in  Holland,  the  abandonment  of  a  part  of  the  tern* 
pies  to  the  Romish  worship,  twenty  millions  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  the  cession  of  all  the  United  Provinces  possessed 
upon  the  Wahal  and  the  Rhine,  and  expiatory  medals,  which 
should  be  every  year  presented  to  him  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  United  I^ovinces  held  their  existence  and  their 
liberties  of  his  clemency.  These  cruel  pretensions  exasperated 
the  Dutch  people ;  they  directed  their  fury  against  John  de 
Witte  and  the  admiral  Cornelius  de  Witte,  his  brother ;  they 
accused  them  of  complicity  with  Louis  XiV.  ;  the  people 
massacred  them,  tore  them  to  pieces,  and  GHibjeeted  their 
remains  to  a  thousand  insults.  Despair  gave  strength  to 
the  vanquished;  they  bored  their  dikes,  and  laid  thecr 
country  under  water,  to  compel  the  French-  to  quit  it.  The 
Dutch  admiral  Ruyter  contended  gloriously  against  <^ 
combined  squadrons  of  France  and  l^gland,  and  the  issuis 
of  the  battle  of  Saultsbay  tceed  the  coasts  of  the  republic  from 
all  fear  of  insults.  Europe  was  roused  in  favour  of  Holland  : 
the  emperor  Leopold,  the  king  of  Spain,  most  of  the  princes 
rf  the  empire,  Frederick  William^  elector  of  Bwmdenburg^ 
the  first  founder  of  the  high  destinies  of  his  house,  aH 
alarmed  at  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  leagued  against  him. 
Charles  II.  himself  was  constrained,  by  his  parliament,  to 
forsake  France.  Louis  XIV.,  by  listening  to  the  advice  of 
his  minister  Louvois,  had  committed  the  fault  of  disseminat- 
ng  his  troops  in  a  multitude  of  conquered  places^  of 
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Condg  and  Tdr^tme  trere  deslrotis,  and  with  rauoii,  to  deetHf 
the  defences :  threatened  bj  so  many  enemies^  he  oonld  Ml 
effect  a  nnion  of  bis  forces  scrfflcient  to  keep  the  field,  tMli 
an  Holland  was  soon  emctiated ;  the  king  was  only  able  ib 
retain  Grave  and  Maestricht.*  Frandie-'Comt§  indemnifiiNt 
him  for  so  many  losses.  Lotiis  marched  to  the  con<|iie0l  df 
this  Anstrian-Spanish  province :  Noailles  commanded  ntidm 
him.  Be8aa9on  only  stood  ont  nine  days  against  the  genius 
of  Yanban ;  the  province  was  conquered,  for  the  second  tiiai^ 
in  six  wteeks,  and  taken  for  eter  from  Spain. 

The  great  Oond6,  Opposed  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  fotigkt 
his  last  battle  near  9enef,  in  f^landers :  he  won  it,  bnt  Williadl 
rallied  his  troops  and  checked  the  conquerors :  three  timeft 
Conde  fell  upon  him  without  being  able  to  drive  him  frofli 
his  last  and  impregnable  position.  The  loss  Was  frightful  oft 
both  sides :  twenty-seven  thousand  dead  were  left  upon  th^ 
field  of  battle;  Cond4  had  three  horses  killed  under  him; 
they  fought  fourteen  hoUrs^  and  the  issue  of  the  battle  wAs 
undecided. 

Turenne  had  to  defend  the  frontiers  on  the  Rhine,  and  ia 
this  campaign  displayed  all  the  resources  of  art  and  genius. 
After  a  rapid  and  skilful  march,  he  crossed  the  Rhine  iit 
Fhilisbourg,  fell  upon  Bintzheim,  forced  that  city,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  attacked  and  put  to  flight  Caprara^  the  emperor^s 
general,  and  Charles  IV.,  the  old  duke  of  Lorraine.  Turenne 
after  having  beaten  him,  pursued  him,  and  destroyed  his 
cavalry  at  Ludenburg ;  from  that  point  he  prevented,  by  a 
rapid  manceuvre,  the  junction  of  two  bodies  of  imperiai 
troops  j  near  the  city  of  Ensheim,  he  attacked  the  prince  de 
Boumonville,  who  commanded  one  of  these  bodies,  and  forced 
him  to  retreat ;  then  he  himself  retired  before  superior  forott 
commanded  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  took  up  hak 
winter  quartets  in  Lorraine.  The  enemy  believed  the  campaiglOL 
terminated ;  for  Turenne  it  was  only  beginning.  He  resisted 
Louvoisy  and  even  Louis,  who,  alarmed  at  his  danger,  preset 

*  The  campaign  of  1672  had  been  traced  with  profoutid  wisdom,  atld 
yet  the  iasne  ot  it  was  not  fortnnate.  Errors  ot  execa  tion  caused  the  fruit 
lo  b*  lost  of  th«  MtonMiing  tucoesa  at  first  obtained.  An  irresiattbfe 
in&rtuation  for  rieg e»  caused  the  opportunity  for  entering  Amsterdam  to 
be  lost.  Garrisons  were  left  in  a  number  of  places  that  ought  to  have 
been  razed  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  they  were  taken.  The  army,  like 
ihd  Rhitie  alid  the  Mease,  which  divide  and  spfend  their  waters  In  all 
direotiODs  on  eotmng  Holland,  eovdred  a  pari  of  the  enemy's  territom 
and  oottld  not  stir  »  step  to  oonqnef  the  reel.  Gt»nnaoy  being  alarmed^ 
iaterfdred  in  favour  o^  the  United  Provinces,  and  obliged  uato  abaad«a 
our  conquests. — Boquanoourt,  Coun  d^Art  et  d^HiU.  milit. 
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hid.  retreat  Brisacli  and  Fbilisbourg  were  blockaded ;  seventy 
thousand  Germans  occupied  Alsace;  but  Turenne  had  planned 
everything ;  he  saw  how  he  could  surprise  and  conquer  them. 
With  twenty  thousand  men  and  some  cavalry  sent  to  him  by 
Cond6,  he  crossed  by  Belfort  and  Thanus,  mountains  covered 
with  snow,  and  all  at  once  appeared  in  Upper  Alsace  in  the 
midst  of  enemies  who  believed  him  to  be  still  in  Lorraine. 
He  successively  beat^  at  Midhausen  and  ColmaTy  the  corps 
which  resisted.  A  formidable  body  of  German  infantry  yet 
remained  intact.  Turenne  waited  for  them  in  an  advan- 
tageous position  at  Turkheim,  and  routed  them.  Thus  a 
formidable  army  was  destroyed  in  a  few  months  with  very 
little  effort :  Alsace  became  part  of  the  king's  dominions^ 
and  the  generals  of  the  empire  recrossed  the  Khine.  This 
memorable  campaign  drew  a  cry  of  admiration  from  all 
Europe,  but  by  permitting  the  burning  of  the  Palatinate,  in 
order  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  all  resources,  Turenne  deeply 
stained  his  glory.  Two  cities  and  a  multitude  of  villages 
were  given  up  to  the  flames,  and  the  barbarities  of  the 
soldieiy  were  not  checked. 

The  emperor  at  length  sent  against  Turenne  Montecu- 
culli,  the  first  of  liis  captains  and  the  conqueror  of  the  Turks 
at  St.  Gothard.  The  two  great  adversaries  at  first  tried  each 
other  mutually  by  a  series  of  skilful  manoeuvres^  which  still 
excite  the  admiration  of  tacticians  :  they  at  length,  however, 
both  appeared  on  the  point  of  giving  battle,  near  the  city  of 
Salzbach,  in  the  country  of  ]£iden,  and  Turenne  believed 
himself  to  be  sure  of  conquest,  when,  whUst  visiting  a  battery, 
he  fell  dead,  struck  by  a  cannon-ball :  the  same  shot  carried 
away  the  arm  of  M.  De  St.  Hilaire,  the  lieutenant-general  of 
infantry,  who  said  to  his  son,  weeping  over  him  .  "  It  is  not 
to  me,  my  son,  it  is  to  that  great  man  our  tears  are  due.** 
Turenne  at  his  death  was  sixty-four  years  of  age ;  born  a 
Protestant,  he  had  been  converted  to  Catholicism,  and  was 
buried  in  the  tomb  of  the  kings  at  St.  Denis.  Montecuculli, 
when  informed  of  his  death,  obliged  his  two  successors,  the 
generals  De  Lorges  and  Yaubrun,  to  recross  the  Khine; 
V  atibrun  was  killed  in  the  passage  of  the  river,  De  Lorgea 
effected  his  retreat.  The  free  city  of  Strasbourg  imme- 
diately offered  its  bridge  to  Montecuculli,  who  penetrated 
into  Alsace.  Cond^  was  the  only  person  that  could  be  op- 
posed to  this  great  captain  with  any  probability  of  success, 
and  was  sent  to  meet  him.  His  genius  displayed  as  much 
skill  as  that  of  Turenne  had  done.     Two  encampments 
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sufficed  to  stop  the  progress  of  tlie  imperial  anny,  and  to  force 
Montecuculli  to  raise  the  sieges  of  Haguenau  and  Saveme : 
Alsace  was  evacuated,  and  this  skilful  campaign  was  the  last 
of  both  the  illustrious  rivals.  The  great  Cond6  lived  from 
that  time  in  a  glorious  retirement  at  Chantilly,  where  he  died 
in  1688  :  as  soon  as  he  had  ceased  to  command  the  armies 
of  France,  MontecucalU  retired  iroia  the  emperor's  service.* 
The  duke  de  Crequi  allowed  himself  to  be  beaten,  this 
same  year,  at  Consarbruck,  near  Treves,  by  the  duke  de  Lor- 
raine ;  but  brilliant  successes  e&tced  this  reverse.  Messina 
had  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  and  placed  itself  under  the 
protection  of  France.  Seconded  by  the  Dutch  navy,  the 
Spaniards  attempted  to  retake  it ;  Duquesne,  at  the  head  of 
the  French  fleet,  defeated  their  projects :  he  gained  the 
naval  battle  of  Stromboli  and  that  of  Agosta,  which  cost 
Admiral  Ruyter  his  life ;  the  marshal  De  Vivonne  completed 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  fleet  on  its  coming  out  from 
Palermo.  These  glorious  operations  were  followed  by  two 
brilliant  campaigns  of  the  king  in  Flanders.  The  heroic 
taking  of  Valenciennes,  effected  in  open  day,  by  the  mus- 
keteers ;  that  of  Cambrai,  of  St.  Omer,  and  the  victory  of 
Cassel,  gained  by  the  duke  of  Orleans^  brother  to  the  king, 
over  the  prince  of  Orange,  terminated  this  war,  unjustly 
begun  and  gloiiously  flnishecL  Louis  found  himself  the  ar- 
bitrator of  Europe.  The  States-General  of  Holland  grew 
tired  of  a  struggle  that  was  only  maintained  by  their  subsi« 
dies  :  a  conference  assembled  at  Nimeguen,  where  peace  was 
signed  on  the  10th  of  August,  1678.  Holland  recovered  all 
it  had  lost  during  the  war  ;  Spain  abandoned  Franche-0omt6 
and  a  great  number  of  places  in  the  Low  Countries  to  France ; 
the  emperor  ceded  the  two  imperial  cities  which  the  marshal 
De  la  Feuillade  had  taken,  and  gave  Fribourg  in  exchange 
for  Philisbourg;  the  rights  of  possession  of  France  over 
AJsace  were  confirmed.  The  young  duke  of  Lorraine, 
nephew  of  Charles  lY.,  refused  to  submit  to  the  rule  of 
Louis  XIY.,  and  declined  the  conditions  upon  which  he  was 
to  be  re-established  in  his  states,  and  which  France  continued 
to  occupy ;  Sidly  was  evacuated 

*  Montecuculli  had  a  suocessor  in  Eugene,  Turenne  hod  none. 
Several  of  his  pupils  associated  their  names  witii  memorable  yiotories, 
but  not  one  of  them  attained  the  reputation  of  this  great  master,  whose 
ardour  increased  with  his  years  and  experience. — JZo^Monamrt.  May 
not  an  Englishman  here  put  in  a  word  tor  Marlborough,  who  served 
under  Turenne,  and  was  called  by  him  "  the  handsome  Englishman  t** 
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To  the  adrantageB  assured  hj  the  peace  ef  lTimegiieii» 
Louis  joined  others  no  less  important,  but  which  he  obtained 
hj  fraud  and  Tiolenoa  It  vaa  said  in  the  treaty,  that  the 
cessioos  should  be  acoompanied  by  cdl^t/teir  dependencies; 
the  negotiators  had  reckoned  upon  these  unions  being  made 
in  concert ;  Louis  XIY.  arrogated  to  himself  the  x^t  of 
regulating  them  alone :  he^  in  ocmsequenGey  established  a 
sovereign  chamber  at  Besan^on,  and  two  councils,  equally 
sovereign,  the  one  at  Brisach  and  the  other  at  Mets,  changed 
with  the  duty  of  pronouncing  without  appeal  upon  these 
vnions  to  his  crown.  By  this  arbitraiy  measure,  the  king 
of  Sweden,  the  dukes  of  Wurtemberg  and  Deux- Fonts, 
Ihe  elector  Palatine,  the  elector  of  Treves,  and  a  number  of 
other  princes  were  despoiled  of  a  part  of  their  dominions, 
and  summoned  to  render  homagefor  other  states.  Louis  XIY. 
took  possession  of  Strasbourg  in  a  manner  no  less  violent. 
LouTois  and  the  marquis  de  Montclar  presented  ihemselves 
unexpectedly  before  that  place,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men.  Beduoed  to  capitulation  by  menaces  and  seduo* 
ti<»,  it  was  unitad  to  France,  and  Yauban,  who  fortified  it, 
Blade  it  the  i:ampart  of  the  kingdom  against  Germany. 

Justly  irritated  by  these  usarpations,  the  powers  of  Europe 
signed  a  finesh  kagtw,  on  the  very  day  of  the  capture  of 
Strasbourg ;  but  i^ree  hundred  thousand  Turks  had  just 
poured  down  upon  the  empire,  and  Yienna^  reduced  by  them 
to  extremity^  must  have  succumbed  but  lor  the  assistanoe  of 
John  Sofaieski,  king  of  Poland,  and  Charles  of  Lorraine,  both 
belonging  to  the  army  of  the  Cirdea  Leop<^d  and  most  of 
the  powers^  too  much  weakened  to  renew  the  war,  protested 
against  France,  without  acting.  Spain  alone  ventured  to 
take  the  field,  and  lost  Courtrai,  Dixmode,  and  Luxembourg* 
A  truce  of  twenty  years,  to  which  the  emperor  and  Holland 
Acceded,  was  conduded  at  Batisbon  ;  it  authorised  ihe  king 
to  retain,  for  the  term  of  its  duration,  Luxemboui^,  Stras- 
bourg, and  all  the  unions  decreed  by  the  sovereign  chambers. 
It  was  in  this  manner  that  Louis  XIY.,  extending  his  oon* 
^ests  by  indirect  and  illegitimate  ways,  accumulated  upon 
his  head  long  and  deep  reuentments^  which  he  was  destined 
to  suffer  from  in  the  day  of  adversity. 

Everything  seemed  to  give  way  before  his  arms.  Spanish 
vessels  lowered  their  flag  before  his ;  Duquesne  purged  the 
Mediterranean  of  the  pirates  that  rniested  it,  and  twice 
bombarded  the  ci^  of  Algiers  with  newly-invented  bomb* 
vessels.     Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  submitted.     Oenoa  was 
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aocuaed,  wrongfully  perhaps,  of  haymg  famished  iheoonairs 
with  aasifitaiMe  :  fourteen  thoosuid  bombs  battered  its  mar* 
ble  palaces^  and  its  doge  was  compelled  to  come  to  Yersaillea 
to  implore  the  mercy  of  Lonis  XIV.  This  monarch  had 
now  attained  the  height  of  his  power  and  gloiy  ;  his  name 
sKcited  throughout  Europe  hatred,  admiration,  and  terror. 
The  court  of  Borne,  already  humUed  by  him,  was  conquered 
a  second  time  by  him  m  1682,  on  the  subject  of  the  right  o£ 
fHiyaftiea*  This  rights  up  to  the  timtt  of  Louis  XIY.,  did 
not  aflSMfl  1^  churohea  of  the  proTinces  for  a  long  time  s^sr 
rated  from  the  kingdomi  snoh  as  Ckiienne,  Provence,  and 
Dauphiny  ;  an  edbst  of  the  king^s^  laued  in  1673,  subjected 
all  the  chnrches  <rf  France  to.  it  Pope  Innocent  XL 
opposed  the  execution  of  it ;  the  straggle  was  long,  and  at 
length,  in  1682,  an  assembly  of  the  French  clergy  drew  up, 
under  the  inihience  of  Bossnci,  the  four  £Bunous  articles  in 
which  was  explained  the  doctrine  of  the  Gallican  churcL 
They  declared  in  substance  :  First,  that  the  eceleaiaBtical 
power  has  no  dominion  over  the  temporal  pow«r  of  princes ; 
secondly,  that  the  general  council  is  superior  to  the  pope,  as 
was  decided  by  the  Council  of  Constance  ;  thirdly,  that  the 
exercise  of  the  apostolic  power  ought  to  be  tempered  by  the 
c&nons  and  usages  of  particular  churches  ;  fourthly,  that  the 
judgment  of  the  soyereign  pontiff  in  matters  of  &ith  is  not 
in&llible  but  with  the  consent  of  the  Church.  The  king 
ordered  these  four  articles  to  be  immediately  registered  in 
all  the  parliaments,  and  the  professors  of  the  schools  of 
theology  were  obliged  to  subscribe  to  them.  The  pope  ccAr 
demned  them,  and  refused  biiMs  to  all  those  who  had  been 
members  of  the  assembly  of  1682.  The  bishops  named  by 
the  king  continued,  however,  to  govern  their  dioceses,  but 
only  in  virtue  of  the  powers  that  were  conferred  by  the 
chapters.  This  expedient,  suggested  by  Bossuet,  perhaps 
prevented  a  complete  schism  b«twecft  the  Choroh  of  France 
tatd  the  Church  of  Rone* 

Whilst  dreaded  by  Europe^  Louis  XIY.  was  an  absolute 
Idng  in  his  own  dominieoft  He  had  destroyed  the  small 
number  of  national  franohiaes,  whidi  to-  his  time  had  been 
preserved  more  by  custom  thin  by  law.     Ail  orders  and  all 

*  This  name  was  giren  to  the  right  pottesM^  by  the  kings  of  Franof, 
i(rtbe  eaelteftiou  o#  nil  otbev  sopferaigiw,  to  esjoy^  during  the  vacancy  of 
•piscopal  aee8»  and  up  to  the  registering  of  the  oaths  ot  the  new  bishops, 
toe  revenues  which  were  attached  to  them,  and  farther  to  confer  divers 
benefices  dependent  upon  these  sees  on  subjects  who  were  not  obliged 
to  solicit  the  canonical  institution  of  the  great  Tican. 
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bodies  of  tbe  state  rivalled  each  other  in  expressions  of 
devotedness  and  obedience  to  the  sovereign  :  the  clergy,  to 
whom  Louis  interdicted  the  service  in  his  armiee,  and  against 
whom  he  shut  the  doors  of  his  coancil,  had  lost  all  political 
consequence  ;  this  body  esteemed  itself  fortunate  in  preserv- 
ing a  shadow  of  independence  by  paying,  with  the  title  of  a 
gratuitous  gift,  subsidies  which  it  believed  it  had  the  right  to 
refiise  as  imposts  :  the  great  nobles^  conaiderably  diminished 
in  numbers  by  so  many  wars,  were  attracted  to  court, 
degraded  by  habits  of  brilliant  slavery  about  the  person  of 
the  monarch,  and  by  the  charms  of  pleasures  and  festivities : 
the  numerous  body  of  provincial  nobles,  almost  all  dissemi- 
nated in  the  armies,  becan^e  aware  that  they  preserved  no 
authority  in  the  state  beyond  their  ranks,  and  that  they  had 
none  from  their  hereditary  privileges  :*  the  Parliament  found 
its  fbnctions  limited  to  the  administration  of  justice  ;  every 
political  power  was  taken  £rom  it ;  the  king  only  allowed  it 
to  retain  the  absurd  faculty  of  addressing  remonstrances  to 
him  upon  his  edicts,  a  week  afber  their  registration  :  the 
third  estate  lost  its  municipal  liberties  by  the  definitive 
establishment  of  intendants  and  the  sale  of  perpetual  mayor- 
alties :  the  three  orders  were  in  &ct  reduced  to  political 
nullity  by  the  prejudices  of  the  king  against  states- 
general,  and  by  his  invincible  resolution  never  to  convoke 
them.  The  bonds  of  a  central  government  and  the  occult 
power  of  the  police,  newly  created,  completed  the  reduction 
of  the  kingdom  to  passive  obedience.  The  king  kept  it  in 
this  state  by  the  dazzling  illusion  of  his  victories  and  hj  the 
wondeiful  creations  of  his  reign.  Himself  aspiring  to  all 
sorts  of  renown,  he  had,  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  obtained 
that  of  conqueror,  and  the  much  purer  glory  of  protector  of 
letters,  sciences,  and  commeroa  Seconded  by  Colbert,  he 
promulgated  his  celebrated  ordinances  upon  the  waters  and 
forests,  upon  the  navy  and  manufactures,  as  well  as  upon  the 
codes  of  dvil  procedure  and  criminal  indictments.  These 
regulations  are  disfigured  by  the  errors  and  barbarous  pre- 
judices of  the  times ;  but  they  separate  into  special  divisions 
matters  till  that  period  confounded  together,  and  it  was 
particularly  on  this  account  that  they  were  admired  and  in 
part  adopted  by  all  Europe. 

The  king  seconded  the  efforts  of  Colbert^  by  giving  a  pro- 

*  Tbey  bad  only  preserved  a  weak  portion  of  their  andent  soignorial 
jurisdictioiiB. 
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digiouB  activity  to  manufactures)  and  by  assigDing  the  fint 
place  of  honour  in  his  court  to  the  productions  of  Frenoh 
skill  a&d  industry.  At  his  Toioe  manufactories  sprang  up^ 
andhis'vessels  oorered  the  ocean  ;  colonies  were  establi^ed, 
and  four  companies  were  founded  in  Asia,  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  coasts  of  Africa.  The  vigilant  care  of  the  king 
embraced  the  roads,  the  canals,  the  ports  of  his  dominions : 
his  genius  associated  itself  with  all  great  and  useful  creations. 
Guided  by  Yauban,  he  defended  his  frontiers  of  the  east 
and  of  the  north  by  a  triple  line  of  fortresses ;  he  ordered 
important  constructions  at  Brest,  Toulon,  and  Bochefort ;  he 
adopted  the  plans  of  Biquet,  presented  by  Colbert,  and 
caused  the  canal  of  Languedoc  to  be  dug,  by  which  he 
united  the  two  seas ;  he  completed  the  paving  of  his  capi- 
tal, and  provided  for  its  poUoe  and  lighting  during  the 
night ;  he  commanded  the  interior  homevofrds  to  be  traced, 
built  the  Hdtel  des  Invalides  and  the  Observatoire,  the  gates 
of  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin,  and  the  admirable  facade  of 
the  Louvre,  constructed  after  the  plans  of  Claude  Perrault. 
He  surrounded  himself  with  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
great  men  of  his  age,  borrowed  from  them  a  portion  of 
his  glory,  and  did  honour  to  himself  by  rewarding  them : 
his  benevolence  extended  even  to  foreign  artists  and  learned 
men,  he  induced  several  to  come  to  France,  established  a 
school  for  painters  at  Rome,  and  at  Paris  academies  ot 
sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture ;  upon  the  proposition 
of  Colbert,  he  founded  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  that 
of  Inscriptions,  placed  thd  Royal  Library  in  a  vast  and  pro- 
per locality,  and  extended  the  nxunber  of  its  volumes  from 
16,000  to  40,000 ;  he  commanded  the  voyages  of  Toume- 
Ibrt,  and  caused  the  meridian  of  Paris  to  be  measured.  His 
renown  was  spread  to  the  extremities  of  Asia,  and  the  king 
of  Siam  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  felicitate  the  king  of 
fVance  and  treat  with  him. 

Hie  importance  of  the  labours  and  scientific  discoveries ; 
the  creations  of  Colbert,  Louvois,  and  Yauban ;  the  conquests 
of  Turenne  and  the  Cond^s ;  the  splendour  of  literary  glory 
the  eloquence  of  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  Mlchier,  and  F^nelou; 
the  masterpieces  of  Comeille,  Moli^,  Bacine,  Boileau,  La 
Fontaine,  and  so  many  other  celebrated  men ;  the  profound 
writings  of  the  great  thinkers  and  moralists,  such  as  Pascal, 
Descartes ,  La  Bmy^e,  and  Bochefoucauld ;  the  prodigies  of 
the  arts  cultivated  by  the  Qirardona^  the  Puget^the  Le  Bmas^ 
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UmlmSttmrB,  the  Tonsmsm,  tbaMaiMBrdg^tlie  L»  Ndtres,  gav^t 
an  iaoQDiparable  lustre  to  l^o  part  of  this  ttiffk.  of  wluch  wb 
have  npidl  J  traced  tike  piattne,  md  aontnbo^ed  to  piocane 
fBoni  posterity  the  name  of  Onmt  for  the  wonarob,  and  £ar 
the  period  ia  which  he  reigned  <A«  age  ofLimi$  XIV. 

Beneath  aueh  impeaing  greatness,  howeveTy  many  vioea  and 
nomeroiia  perils  were  eonctfded.  Leoia  XIY.  believed  himself 
to  be  possessed  of  aa  abaoliile  right  over  the  life  and  properlgr 
of  his  aabjectfl,  and  ttykd  himsi&  the  Heutenant  of  God  upon, 
earth.*  Dazzled  by  the  prodigiea  of  his  reign,  intoxioated  by 
adalationy  a  conqtteror  over  all  reaiatanoes,  he  almost  came  to 
believe  himself  of  a  nature  superior  to  humanity,  and  to 
persuade  himself  that  lus  glory  rendered  lawful  on  his  part 
that  which  was,  before  God,  culpable  on  the  part  of  other 
men.  He  was  to  be  seen,  amidst  the  splendour  of  his  festivi- 
ties^ taking  about  in  the  same  catziage,  in  the  face  of  the 
people  and  the  army,  his  wile^  Maria  Theresa,  and  two  of  his 
mistresses  ;  and  the  illusory  charm  vdiich  he  threw  over  his 
adulterous  amours  with  Mesdemoiaellea  de  la  Yalli^  and  da 
Fcntange,  and  Madame  de  Monteapan,  was  almoet  as  &ktal 
to  national  manners  and  morals  as  the  shameful  disorders  of 
his  successor. 

He  made  it  his  pride  to  triumph  over  difficulties  and  to 
undertake  impossible  things.  Colbert^  who  encouraged  hia 
taste  for  building,  beheld  with  terror  the  public  wealth 
swallowed  up  by  the  gigantic  and  useless  constructions  of 
YerBailles.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  all  the  misfortunes  with 
which  France  would  be  threatened,  if  the  will  of  the  prince^ 
without  any  counterpoise,  should  cease  to  be  inspired  hy  the 
counsels  of  genius,  and  listen  only  to  those  of  ignoranee  and 
fiuiatidsm  {  if  his  indomitable  pride  were  to  be  brought,  one 
day,  to  accord  with  the  sinister  suggestions  of  a  narrow  and 
iIl«-understood  devotion;  and  if  his  prejudices^  and  the 
interests  of  his  power,  with  those  of  his  &mily,  should  be 
ever  found  in  opposition  with  the  interests  and  wanta  of 
Franca  These  sombre  forebodings  of  superior  minds  wero 
but  too  soon  justified.  Colbert  died  in  1683,  the  same  year 
as  the  queen  Maria  Theresa,  and  that  was  the  end  of  the 
proud  oourae  of  the  prosperitiea  of  the  reign.  Already  the 
prodigalities  of  the  king  and  the  expenses  of  the  last  war, 
undertaken  in  oppoedtion  to  his  counsels,  had  obliged  CoiEbeit 
to  have  recourse  to  loans,  the  sale  of  many  ofBces,  andvezataoua 

*  Mmokm  a  imimcliom  d0  lawii  XIV.  pour  U  Pwpkm,  pp.  0% 
801,  886. 
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t»ft6fl^  wUok  made  the  people  mmminr :  ftfter  faiaa,  Om  finaneet 
Ml  again  into  frightlul  oonfiuiony  and  it  might  be  said  that 
tUa  great  minbter  carried  away  with  him  to  the  tomb 
the  noblest  past  o€  the  glory  aod  fortunes  ot  hia  master.* 


CHAPTER  nL 

CcaitiaiiatloiL  ud  end  of  the  rdign  of  Louia  XXY.    16$$— 1715. 

Tbs  health  of  Lords  XIY.  after  1682,  underwent  an  alt(ira> 
tion  which  exercised  the  most  lamentable  influence  over  his 
character,  by  disposing  him  to  give  himself  up  without  reserve 
to  the  &tal  suggestions  ol  Louvois  and  Madame  deMaintenon : 
the  former,  seliish,  proud,  and  insensible,  had  been  the  personal 
enemy  of  Colbert  :  the  latter,  intriguing  and  bigoted,  almost 
obliterated  by  the  dryness  of  her  heart,  her  ambition,  and  her 
cruel  prejudices,  the  eminent  qualities  which  distinguished  her 
mind.  The  Catholic  daughter  of  the  Protestant  leader 
Agrippa  d*Aubigny,  widow  of  the  poet  Scarron,  and  governess 
of  the  children  of  Louis  XIY.  and  Madame  de  Montespan, 
she  soon  raised  herself  from  this  obscure  post  to  a  rank  the 
most  elevated :  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  king,  listening 
more  to  personal  scruples  than  to  the  voice  of  public  morality, 
thought  to  reconcile  his  passion  with  his  duty  by  secretly 
marrying  her :  the  year  1685  is  that  which  is  assigned  to 
the  celebration  of  this  clandestine  marriage.  From  this  period 
Louis  XTY.  appeared  to  have  outlived  himself :  great  talents 
still  shone  around  him,  and  gave  birth  to  masterpieces ;  bril- 
liant victories  interrupted  the  course  of  his  adversities ;  but 
his  resolutions  were  mostly  dictated  by  pride  or  superstition  ; 
most  of  them  hurried  on  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy,  and  none 
of  them  were  conceived  in  the  true  interest  of  its  greatness 
or  its  prosperity. 

One  of  the  fli*st  and  the  most  &tal  acts  ci  the  third  epoch 
of  this  reign  was  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  The 
Protestants,  fi:t)m  the  taking  of  Eochelle,  had  lived  peaceably 

*  In  this  able  suronuiry,  and  amicUt  these  sensible  reflections,  we 
think  M.  de  Bonnecbose  bas  not  insisted  enongb  upon  tbis  point.  Col- 
bert was  not  only  a  great  minister,  he  was  the  greatest  in  the  annals  of 
mankind.  In  aU  that  is  here  described,  Colbert's  is  the  good,  his 
'■laster's  the  weak  and-  the  vainglorioas.  Xx>uie'  principal  merit  is 
aUowisig  himself  to  be  guided  b^r  a  mind  so  vastly  superior  to  his  owq« 
As  the  glory  of  Thebes  roHe  and  fell  with  Epamlnondas,  so  does  all  the 
real  gloxy  of  the  reign  of  Loois  XIY.  begin  and  end  with  Colberl 
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and  obedient  to  the  goTemment ;  they  were  diatingoished  hy 
the  purity  of  their  morals  and  by  their  active  industry. 
Louis  XIV.,  however,  had  always  viewed  them  with  an  eye 
of  hatred  and  anger.  Very  little  informed  in  the  essential 
differences  of  the  two  modes  of  worship,  he  was  offended  that 
any  one  should  dare,  in  his  kingdom,  to  profess  publicly 
opinions  that  did  not  accord  with  his  own,  and  he  arrogated 
to  himself  the  same  authority  over  the  consciences  of  his 
subjects  that  he  exercised  over  their  blood  and  their  property: 
his  cruel  persecutions  of  the  Beformers  were  suggested  by  his 
pride  much  moi'e  than  by  his  devotion.  He  had  meditated 
the  riiin  of  their  churches  for  a  long  time ;  numerous  conver- 
sions were  obtained  fiy  menaces  and  violence,  or  purchased  at 
gold  weight ;  the  unfortunate  Protestants  saw  themselves 
successively  despoiled  of  all  their  rights  and  all  their  privileges : 
their  ministers  were  forbidden  to  wear  the  ecclesiastical  dress, 
to  enter  the  houses  of  the  sick,  to  visit  prisons  ;  their  pro- 
fessors were  forbidden  to  teach  languages,  pliilosophy,  or 
theology  ;  their  schools  were  destroyed,  and  gifts  made  to  the 
consistories  were  transferred  to  Catholic  hospitals ;  cunning 
and  force  were  employed  to  deprive  them  of  the  bringing  up 
of  their  own  children.  Repulsed  from  public  functions,  they 
gave  themselves  up  to  manufactures,  which  owed  their  rapid 
progress  to  them.  Colbert  protected  them,  but  at  his  death, 
Louvois,  his  envious  rival,  in  concert  with  Michael  Le  Tellier, 
his  father,  chancellor  of  France,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
exhorted  Louis  XIY.  to  sacrifice  them.  The  numerous  blows 
which  the  king  had  already  inflicted  upon  them,  had  placed 
them  out  of  a  condition  to  attempt  anything  in  their  own 
defence,  when,  on  the  22nd  of  October,  1685,  appeared  the 
ordinance  which  suppressed  the  edict  of  Kantes :  it  inter- 
dicted throughout  the  kingdom  the  exercise  of  the  Reformed 
religion,  ordered  all  its  ministers  to  leave  France  within  a 
fortnight,  and  enjoined  parents  and  guardians  to  bring  up  their 
children  and  tbeir  wards  in  the  Catholic  religion.  Emigration 
was  forbidden  tmder  penalty  of  the  galleys  and  confiscation 
of  property :  Catholic  preachers  pervaded  the  cities  inhabited 
by  Protestants,  and  in  places  where  the  missions  were  imable 
to  convince  by  persuasion,  dragonnades  were  had  recourse  to, 
to  convert  by  force.  Already,  many  times  before  this  ordi- 
nance, the  government  had  sent  dragoons  amongst  the 
obstinate  religionists,  with  license  to  indulge  themselves  in 
all  sorts  of  excesses  towards  them  until  their  conversion  should 
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be  obtained.  AtrociouB  and  numberleBS  violences  were  com- 
mitted ;  such  as  resisted  these  barbaroua  prescriptions  were 
condemned  to  the  gibbet  and  the  galleys,  the  ministers  were 
broken  alive.  A  hundred  thousand  industrious  fiunilies 
escaped  from  France;  the  foreigners,  who  received  them  with 
open  arms,  grew  rich  by  their  industry  at  the  expense  of 
their  native  country.  This  odious  ordinance  redoubled  the 
hatred  of  Protestant  nations  for  the  king,  and  increased 
their  resources  and  their  forces,  whilst  weakening  those  of 
the  kingdom ;  several  regiments  of  refugee  Frenchmen  were 
formed  among  them,  who,  more  than  once,  proved  terrible 
to  the  persecuting  monarch. 

The  conduct  of  this  prince  with  respect  to  foreigners  was 
neither  more  just  nor  more  prudent ;  he  had  formerly  found 
in  insulting  medals  a  sufficient  excuse  for  a  war  with  Holland, 
and  he  himself  allowed  the  marshal  de  Feuillade  to  erect  a 
monument  to  him  on  the  Place  des  Yictoires,  at  Paris,  upon 
which  a  light  burned  before  his  statue,  at  the  feet  of  which 
the  nations  of  Europe  were  represented  as  conquered  and 
chained.  He  maintained  at  Bome,  in  spite  of  the  popes,  the 
franchises,  or  right  of  asyliun  for  all  the  vagabonds  and 
malefactors  who  took  refuge  at  the  French  embassy.  Other 
powers,  in  possession  of  this  odious  privilege,  had  renounced 
the  scandalous  right ;  when  pressed  by  the  nuncio  to  imitate 
them  in  this  respect,  Louis  replied  with  haughtiness,  **  that  he 
never  regulated  his  conduct  by  the  example  of  anybody,  and 
that  Gk>d,  on  the  contrary,  had  established  him  as  an 
example  for  others.**  His  ambassador  was  excommunicated 
by  Innocent  XI.,  who  at  the  same  time  refused  to  appoint 
to  the  electorate  of  Cologne  the  candidate  protected  by  the 
FreDch  monarch :  Avignon  was  immediately  seized.  Louis 
XIY.  fancied  he  should  redeem  his  oflfences  offered  to  the 
pope,  by  his  rigours  towards  the  Oalvinists  ;  but  his  recent 
usurpations;,  maintained  with  so  much  arrogance,  disgusted 
all  Europe.  The  prince  of  Orange,  against  whose  consent 
the  peace  of  Nimeguen  had  been  concluded,  had  become  the 
soul  of  a  new  league,  which  took  the  name  of  the  Leag%u  of 
Augahwtg,  a  city  in  which  the  union  of  the  powers  was 
resolved  upon.  The  emperor,  the  Empire,  Spain,  Holland, 
Savoy,  almost  all  Europe  coalesced  against  France,  and  Louis 
sent  a  large  army  into  Germany,  under  the  ccmimand  of  the 
dauphin.  ''  My  son,"  said  the  king  to  him  on  his  departure, 
'^  in  sending  you  to  command  my  armies^  I  give  you  an 
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opportunity  d  makiiig  yoar  merit  known  ;  go,  and  shoir  it  te 
all  £urope,  so  tfaat  when  I  die  it  may  not  be  perceived  tlmi 
the  king  is  dead." 

This  campaign  was  opened  at  the  period  of  the  second 
revolution  of  England.  James  XL,  brother  and  snccessor  to 
the  immoral  Charles  IL,  had  publicly  acknowledged  himself 
to  be  a  Catholic,  and  had  raised  his  subjects  against  him,  by 
endeavouring  to  re-establish  the  Romish  religion  in  his 
kingdom.  William,  prince  of  Orange,  the  husband  of  his 
daughter  Mary,  called  upon  by  the  wishes  of  the  people  of 
England,  crossed  the  sea  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  and  a  Dutch 
army:  he  dethroned  his  father-in-law,  whom  Louis  XIV. 
received  in  France  with  royal  magnificence,  and  whose  cause 
he  at  once  embraced,  notwithstanding  all  the  enemiee  who 
meoaaced  his  frontiers  on  the  east  and  the  south. 

Seconded  by  Henry  de  Durfort,  marshal  de  Duras,  and  by 
Catinat  and  Vauban,  the  dauphin  had  already  got  possession 
of  Philisbourg :  this  place  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
within  a  month,  and  before  the  end  of  the  campaign,  they 
were  likewise  masters  of  Mayence^  Treves,  Spire,  WormS; 
and  a  multitude  of  other  places^  which  were  given  up  to  th^n 
by  the  cardinal  de  Furstemberg  in  the  electorate  of  Cologne  : 
ihns^  at  the  very  opening  of  the  war,  three  ecclesiastical 
electorates  and  a  part  of  the  Palatinate  had  succumbed  to  his 
ann&  This  unfortunate  province,  by  on  order  from  Louis, 
signed  by  Louvois,  wae  a  second  time  inhumanly  ravaged, 
with  the  view  of  driving  the  enemy  from  it :  forty  cities 
and  a  multitude  of  burgs  and  villages  became  tiie  prey 
of  the  flames ;  the  cemeteries  themselves  were  profaned, 
and  the  ashes  of  the  dead  scattered  to  the  winds.  All 
Qermany  joined  in  one  general  cry  of  horror,  and  three 
great  armies  were  set  on  foot,  commanded  by  Charles  V., 
duke  of  Lorraine,  a  sovereign  without  states,  but  endowed 
with  great  militaiy  talents ;  the  Prince  Waldeck,  and  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg.  Charles  Y,  recaptured  Bonn  and 
Mayence,  drove  Marahal  Duras  back  into  France,  and  died  in 
the  midst  of  his  sucoesses.  Waldeck  beat  Marshal  Humi^res 
in  Flanders :  Luxembourg  was  t^en  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  great  army  of  the  north.  The  king  entertained 
but  little  love  for  this  great  captMn,  who,  in  hie  ardent  genius 
and  his  just  and  rapid  conceptions,  resembled  the  greav 
Oondd,  whose  pupil  he  was.  Luxembourg  j astified  the  choice 
of  tW  king  in  a  brilliant  manner. 

Two  French   armies    covered   the    northern    frontiers; 
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Inxembcmrg,  ^tvWb.  daie,  partly  occupied  tbe  basiii  of  thi^ 
Sttinbre  ;  the  othei*,  tmdor  Marshal  Htu&i^ites,  defended  that 
of  the  Moselle.  Prince  "Waldeck,  with  superior  forces,  heWL 
linxei&bofirg  in  oheck  on  the  Sttmbre,  near  Fleums,  and 
waited  for  the  elec^r  of  Bfandenbtirg,  to  attack  and  destroy 
the  two  armies  successively.  Luxefnbotfrg  perceived  hii 
intention  and  defeated  it.  Strengthened  by  a  reinforcement 
secretly  drawn  from  the  army  of  the  Moselle,  he  all  at  once 
offisred  battle  to  the  prince.  Then,  marching  openly,  with' a 
line  of  front  equal  to  that  of  the  Germans,  he,  by  a  sadden  in- 
spiration, directed  all  his  cavalry  on  one  wing  to  pour  down 
upon  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  iVom  whom  a  slight  eminence 
concealed  this  manoeuvre.  Waldeck,  attacked  in  front  and  in 
flank,  wiaeastonishedotflndinghimself  apparently  outnizmbered 
by  an  army  he  had  deemed  inferior  to  his  own,  and  th^ 
disorder  which  followed  this  unexpected  attack  became  a 
rout :  six  thousand  dead,  eleven  thousand  prisonefrs  were  the 
results  of  this  victory,  which  might  have  been  thought  to  be 
decisive,  but  which  produced  no  consequehces.  The  remains 
of  the  conquered  army  joined  the  troops  of  the  elector  art 
Bruss^  whilst  Louvois,  jealous  of  the  conqueror^  deprived 
him  of  a  part  of  his  forces.  The  enemy  thus  regained  their 
fotmer  superiority,  aad  Luxembourg  was  reduced  to  the 
defensive. 

Oatinat  won  the  battle  of  8taflb,rde,  in  Piedmont,  ovei^ 
Victor  Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  whose  states  were  lost  for 
France  as  soon  as  conquered.  The  dnke  of  Bavaiia  and 
Prince  Engdne,*  a  general  in  the  service  of  the  emperor, 
obliged  Oalinat  to  repass  the  Alps. 

James  II.  had  gone,  the  preceding  year,  int6  Ii^land,  the 
Catholic  population  of  which  remained  iaithfril  to  him, 
hoping,  with  the  assistance  of  Louis  XlV.,  to  recover  his 
erown.  Ohfttean-Benaud  brought  him  twelve  vessels  of  the 
Hne  and  eight  thousand  French  soldiers,  whom  the  duke  de 
Schomberg,  a  Protestant  refugee,  held  in  check  till  the 
arrival  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  already  recognised  and  pro- 
claimed king  of  England,  under  the  name  <S  William  IIL 
In  vain  the  admital  Tourville,  with  eighty  ships  of  the  line, 
conqtt«ired  the  English  and  Dnt^h  fleets  off  Beachy  ;  on  the 
very  n«zt  day  t^  decisive  battle  oi  the  Boyne  destroyed  the 

*  rriiwa  Bug^o*  wsm  the  boh  of  the  oonnt  dd  Soiisotit,  of  fhe  hovMA 
of  Savoy^  and  o£  a  niooo  of  Masam's.  Upon  Low»'  reicuial,  first  ol  an 
abbey  and  tken  ol  a  regiment^  he  passed  into  the  service  of  tha 
emperor. 
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hopes  of  James  IL,  and  the  following  year  the  saooess  of 
the  battle  of  Kilconnel  placed  the  crown  securely  on  the 
head  of  William. 

Loiiis  XIV.  made  the  campaign  in  Flanders  in  1691,  with 
Luxembourg  and  La  Feuillade,  the  only  important  remits  of 
which  were  the  taking  of  Mons  by  the  king,  and  the  glorious 
battle  of  Leuze,  in  which  Luxembourg,  with  twenty-eight 
squadrons,  completely  routed  fifty -five  of  the  enemy's  squad- 
rons, commanded  by  the  Prince  Waldeck :  these  successes 
procured  no  durable  advantage  to  France. 

The  distress  of  the  kingdom  was  extreme  :  Claude  le 
Felletier,  and  then  Phelipeaux  de  Fontchartrain,  successors 
of  Colbert  in  the  comptroller-generalship,  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  fill  up  the  frightful  void  in  the  treasury,  occasioned  by  the 
prodigality  of  the  king  and  the  keeping  up  of  four  hundred 
thou8and  men  under  arms  :  loans  were  opened  for  funds  of 
six  millions,  a  multitude  of  offices  were  created,  obliging 
the  financiers  to  purchase  them ;  considerable  gifts  were 
demanded  of  the  cities ;  the  king  sent  the  silver  plate  of 
Versailles  to  the  mint :  he  redoubled  his  efforts  and  made 
immense  preparations  for  war.  He  marched  into  Flanders  at 
the  head  of  eighty  thousand  men  :  Luxembouig  and  the 
mai'quis  de  Boufflers  commanded  under  his  orders,  whilst 
Catinat  continued  the  war  in  Piedmont.  Louis  XIV.  again 
met  his  illustrious  adversary,  King  William,  who,  after 
securing  the  crown  of  England,  returned  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  his  army  in  Flanders. 

The  king  in  person  took  the  important  place  of  Namor, 
whilst  Luxembourg,  on  the  banks  of  the  M^haigne,  covered 
the  siege,  and  held  all  the  forces  of  King  William  in  check. 
After  this  exploit,  Louis  XIV.  quitted  the  army,  placing  the 
•command  in  the  hands  of  Luxembouig,  who  covered  himself 
with  glory  on  the  field  of  Steinkirk.  A  Prussian  spy  had 
-been  discovered  in  the  English  camp ;  he  was  compelled  to 
write  a  false  account  to  the  marshal  de  Luxembourg,  and  the 
latter  immediately  took  measures  in  consequence,  which 
^placed  him  in  great  peril.  His  army,  buried  in  sleep,  was 
vunexjiectedly  attacked  at  daybreak,  and  a  brigade  was,  at 
first,  put  to  flight.  Luxembourg  was  sick,  but  the  danger 
appeai-ed  to  restore  his  strengtL  He  changed  ground 
rapidly,  rallied  his  troops  three  times,  and  chaiged  at  their 
head.  Several  princes  of  the  blood  signalised  themselves  on 
this  memorable  day.  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  then  duke  de 
Ohartres,  and  afterwards  regent  of  the  kingdom,  distinguished 
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hiniBelf  among  others.  Although  scarcely  fifteen  years  of 
age,  he  charjoied  with  the  king^s  household  ;  he  was  wounded, 
but  insisted  on  returning  to  the  fight,  notwithstanding.  At 
length  William's  English  guards  gave  ground,  and  Boufflers, 
coming  up  with  his  cavalry,  completed  the  victory.  But 
William  retired  in  good  order,  and  continued  to  keep  the 
field  :  his  genius,  rich  in  resources,  drew  more  advantages 
from  a  defeat  than  the  French  often  obtained  from  a  victory. 
The  following  year,  1693,  Luxembourg  gained  another  signal 
victory  over  this  prince  at  Nerwinde,  without  deriving  any 
more  fruit  from  it.  William  again  made  an  admirable 
retreat,  and  Louis  XIY.,  who  had  formerly  made  so  many 
conquests  almost  without  fighting,  was  scarcely  able  to  com- 
plete that  of  Flanders  after  so  many  bloody  victories. 
Oatinat,  not  less  fortunate  than  Luxembourg,  at  the  same 
time  triumphed  at  Marsaille,  in  Piedmont ;  but  all  these 
glorious  successes  were  coimterbalanced  by  the  disastrous 
invasion  of  Provence  by  Victor  Amadous,  and  by  the  fatal 
battle  of  La  Hogne,  in  which  Tourville,  in  obedience  to  the 
positive  orders  of  the  king,  attacked  Admiral  Russell  with  a 
force  inferior  by  a  half  to  that  of  the  EnglisL  After  heroic 
efibrts,  his  fleet  was  dispersed,  many  of  his  vessels  were  run 
aground,  and  Russell  burnt  thirteen  of  them  in  the  defence- 
less ports  of  La  Hogue  and  Cherbourg. 

This  ruinous  war  was  prolonged  three  years  more,  during 
which  Europe  repaid  Louis  XIV.  with  interest  the  evils  it 
had  received  from  him.  The  Dutch  seized  Pondicherry,  a 
colony  founded  at  great  expense  by  Colbert,  and  ruined 
French  commerce  in  the  Indies ;  the  ESnglish  destroyed  the 
plantations  in  St.  Domingo ;  they  bombarded  Havre,  Saint^ 
Malo,  Calais,  and  Dunkirk :  Dieppe  was  reduced  to  ashes. 

Dttguay-Trouin  and  Jean  Bart  avenged  these  disasters  at 
the  expense  of  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  enemies  of 
IVance,  and  the  rear-admiral  Pointis  sailed  to  surprise,  at  a 
short  distance  fi*om  the  line^  the  city  of  Carthagena,  the 
entrepot  of  the  treasures  which  Spain  draws  from  Mexica 
These  advantages  but  ill  repaired  the  many  losses  of  France 
Louis  ordei'ed  a  general  recoinage,  of  which  he  dianged  the 
title,  making  the  value  of  the  silver  mark  29  livres  4  sous, 
instead  of  26  livres  15  sous,  an  operation  which,  in  four  years^ 
only  brought  forty  millions  to  the  treasury ;  he  laid  a  poll- 
tax  upon  all  the  heads  of  fiftmilies,  divided  into  twenty-two 
classes,  according  to  their  fortune,  and  set  himself  down 
among  the  contributors :  at  length,  after  the  useless  camitaign 
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•£  Bonfflen  upon  the  Rhine  and  Yenddme  in  OatakMua^  Loofai 
9|)ened  pacific  negotiations.  He  at  first  succeeded,  in  16^, 
in  detaching  from  the  league  Victor  Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy, 
who  gave  his  dau^ter  in  marriage  to  the  duke  of  Bargundy, 
grandson  of  Louis  XIY.  Secure  on  the  side  of  Italy,  the 
king  sent  considerable  forces  into  Flanders,  under  the 
marshals  Oatinat,  Bonfflers,  and  Villexoi,  and  urged  on  the 
nvar  *«dth  spirit  in  Catalonia^  where  Vendome,  nfter  several 
successes,  inade  Hke  important  conquest  of  Barcelona.  These 
last  events,  but  more  particularly  the  defection  of  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  haatened  the  negotiations  for  peace,  and  it  was 
signed  at  Byswick,  on  the  20th  of  ^ptember,  1697.  By 
this  treaty  the  king  of  Spain  regained  possession  of  a  great 
many  places  in  the  Netherlands,  the  prince  of  Orange  was 
lecognised  Mngoi  England,  and  Louis  promised  not  to  trouble 
him  again  in  the  possession  of  his  kingdom ;  France  was 
eonfirmed  in  that  of  Strasbourg ;  she  abandoned  Kehl«  Philie- 
boorg,  Fribourg,  and  Brisach,  undertook  to  destroy  the  forti- 
fications of  Huninguen  and  New  Brisach,  and  gave  up  all 
the  reunions  except  Alsaee ;  the  elector  Palatine  returned  to 
his  dominions,  and  the  duke  of  Lorzaine  to  hit  duehy, 
diminished,  however,  by  Longwy  and  Sarre-Louis,  whiA 
remained  with  France ;  the  Dutch  gave  back  Pondiaheny^ 
were  exempted  from  the  droiis  d^Aubame^*  and  aigaed  an 
advantageous  eommeroial  treaty  with  France. 

The  power  of  Louis  XIY.  was  so  shaken  by  this  long  and 
sanguinary  war,  that  he  was  unable  to  support  his  relation, 
tibe  prince  de  Conti,  in  Poland,  when  chosen  king  of  that 
eeuntry,  against  Augustus,  elector  of  SaKony,  his  eonpetitor 
te  the  throne.  Europe  at  length  enjoyed  some  repose.  The 
battle  of  Zenta,  gained  by  Prince  Eugene,  at  the  head  of  the 
Lnperialists,  over  theTurics,  commanded  by  the  grand  signor 
ki  person,  was  followed  by  the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  veiiy 
humiliating  for  Turkey.  All  was  peace  in  Europe  for  two 
years.  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  Peter  I.,  cssar  of  Russia^ 
were  the  first  to  break  it  in  the  north ;  the  south  likewise 
4u)wed  signs  of  approaching  disordera 

Charles  II.,  king  of  Spain,  was  pining  away  in  the  daily 
jxpectation  of  death,  and  already  the  kings  of  France  and 
Aagland,  with  the  emperor  Leopold,  epeniy  meditated  the 
partition  of  his  vast  stAtes  among  them.  Charles,  by  hie 
first  will,  of  1698,  ap{)ointed  the  electoral  prince  of  Bevala% 

*  The  succession  to  the  property  oi  a  foreigner,  who  dies  in  a  oonntry 
!a  which  he  is  not  noturalisea.    ' 
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then  six  jears  of  age,  as  liifi  heir ;  this  yoimg  prince  died  th* 
following  year.  The  expiring  monaTOh,  after  haxing  for  a 
hmg  time  consulted  the  pope,  the  universities  of  Spain,  axkl 
his  own  conncil,  named  as  lua  successor  Philip,  duke  of  AjQJoa, 
grandson  of  Maria  Theresa^  his  eldest  sister,  and  son  of  the 
dauphin  of  Franoe :  if  Philip  did  not  renounce  all  claim  to 
the  throne  of  France^  the  duke  de  Beny,  his  brother,  was  to 
be  substituted  for  him,  and  afterwards  the  Archduke  Charles^ 
aeoond  son  of  the  emperor.  The  testator  in  no  case  per* 
mitted  the  dismemberment  of  the  Spanish  monarchy:  he 
died  in  1700. 

Louis  XIV.  knew  that  accepting  this  will  was  to  expose 
I^^anoe  to  a  fresh  war,  and  brave  Europe,  always  ready  to 
nproKh  bim  ^Hh  a;pinng  to  univerakl  monarchy.  H« 
could  not,  however,  resist  the  desire  of  placing  so  brilliant  a 
<»rown  'on  the  head  of  his  grandson ;  after  some  apparent 
hesitation  he  accepted  it,  acknowledged  the  duke  of  Anjon 
as  king,  under  the  name  of  Philip  V.,  and  sent  him  into 
Spain,  pronouncing  this  celebrated  espression :  ^  There  ar$ 
no  longer  any  Pyrenees.''  The  emperor  immediately  i)rotested, 
and  a  year  had  scarcely  passed  away  before  Holland,  England, 
aad  the  empire  made  common  cause  with  him  against 
Lotus  XIY.  This  monarch  had  committed  two  enormous 
errors,  the  one  in  sending  Philip  V.  letters  patent,  by  which 
his  rights  to  the  crown  of  France  were  preserved  to  him^ 
against  the  express  will  of  ike  testator ;  and  the  other,  in 
veoognising  as  king  of  England,  at  the  death  of  James  11., 
the  prince  of  Wales,  his  son,  in  opposition  to  a  formal  clause 
of  the  treaty  of  Byswick.  The  tears  of  the  widow  of  James 
and  the  instances  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  prevailed  with 
the  king  over  the  unanimous  advice  of  his  council.  The 
coalesced  powers  immediately  prepared  for  the  terrible  war 
known  in  history  under  the  name  of  the  War  of  the  Succession^ 
and  to  which  the  north  of  Europe  alone,  divided  between 
Peter  the  Great  amd  Charles  XII.,  remained  a  stranger. 
Louis  XIV.  and  Philip  had  for  allies  against  this  formidable 
league  (mly  the  king  of  Portugal,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  the 
electors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne,  and  the  dukes  of  Parma> 
Modana,  and  Mantua. 

Within,  numerous  signs  of  decline  were  visible.  The  king, 
now  a  sexagenarian,  became  more  retired,  viewed  things 
inA  too  great  indifference,  and  with  eyes  fascinated  by  a 
long  proH|>erity.  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  neither  the 
SicBDgth  nor  greatness  of  mind  to  sustain  the  glory  of  the 
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state.  The  great  ministen  and  many  of  the  illustrioiu 
captains  were  dead  ;  Luxembourg,  the  pupil  of  Cond6,  and 
whom  his  soldiers  deemed  invincible,  had  followed  his  master 
to  the  tomb.  Barbezieux,  the  son  and  successor  of  Louvois, 
had  sunk  under  the  weight  of  his  employment  in  the  last 
war ;  he  died  in  his  turn,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  in 
1701,  united  the  offices  of  mioister  of  the  finances  and  of 
war  in  the  hands  of  Chamillart,  her  creature,  a  man  of 
slender  abilities,  who  owed  the  origin  of  his  fortune  to  the 
most  frivolous  talent.  The  king,  too  confident  in  his  own 
knowledge  and  strength,  pretended  to  form  his  ministers, 
and  conduct  everything  himself;  together  in  the  closet  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  he  and  Chamillart  directed  the  mili- 
tary operations,  and  more  than  once  happy  02)portunitie8 
were  lost  by  his  generals. 

ChamiUart,  unacquainted  with  the  armies  he  had  never 
seen,  weakened  the  military  discipline  so  rigidly  maintained 
by  Louvois,  by  prodigally  lavishing  dignities  and  rewards.  A 
great  number  of  young  men  purchased  regiments,  when  still 
bo3r8,  and  the  cross  of  St.  Louis,  an  honour  created  by  the 
king  in  1693,  was  sold  at  a  vile  price  in  the  war  office&  The 
number  of  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  regiments  ceased  to  be 
complete,  the  victualling  supplies  of  the  army,  badly  super- 
intended, were  distributed  negligently;  and  these  faults,  com* 
mitted  before  the  eyes  of  the  best  generals  Europe  had  yet 
op}X)6ed  to  the  fortunes  of  Louis  XIV.,  gave  reason  to  appre- 
hend the  greatest  misfortunes.  The  king,  however,  made 
prodigious  efforts;  he  promptly  recruited  his  armies,  his 
navy  repaired  its  losses,  and  illustrious  leaders,  theCatinats^ 
the  Benvicks,  the  Yillars,  the  Yendc^mes,  showed  themselves 
worth}'  of  succeeding  the  Turennes,  the  Condes,  and  the 
Luxembourgs.  This  disastrous  war,  commenced  in  Italy, 
soon  extended  over  the  two  continents,  into  the  isles,  and 
wherever  the  French  or  Spaniards  had  establishments.  It 
lasted  eleven  years,  with  continual  alternations  of  suooeaaes 
and  reverses. 

Hostilities  commenced  in  Lombardy,  where  Prince  Eugtee 
commanded  the  imperial  army,  thirty  thousand  strong ;  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  the  generalissimo  of  the  French  troops,  was 
opposed  to  him  ;  he  had  under  him  the  illustrious  Catinat 
and  Villeroi,  a  courtier  rather  than  a  general,  and  a  &voturite 
of  Louis  XIY.  The  defeat  of  the  French  at  Chiari,  near 
the  Oglio,  was  the  first  event  of  the  war.  It  had  for  cause  the 
imprudence  of  Yilleroi,  who  gave  rash  orders  for  carrying 
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some  inaooessible  mtrencbmenta,  without  the  probabilitj  of 
success  even  produciug  any  decisive  advantaje^e.  Oatinat 
allowed  the  order  for  the  attack  to  be  repeated  three  times, 
and  then,  turning  to  the  officers  he  commanded,  he  said  : 
*'  Come,  gentlemen,  we  must  obey.**  They  mounted  to  the 
intreuchments.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  although  justly  irritated 
by  the  pride  of  Villeroi,  fought  bravely  at  the  head  of  his 
troops.  Catinat  was  wounded  ;  but  seeing  the  soldiera  dis- 
heartened aod  Villeroi  bewildered,  he  directed  the  retreat, 
and  led  back  the  French  to  this  side  of  the  Adda.  Winter 
separated  the  two  armies. 

The  following  year,  Eugrlne  surprised  Cremona,  whore 
Yillei*oi,  the  genei*al-in>chief,  was  made  prisoner.  The 
French  quickly  retook  the  city,  and  the  king  named  the 
duke  de  Yendome,  adored  by  the  soldiers,  commander  of  the 
army.  Yen  dome  reanimated  the  soldiers,  and  signalized  his 
arrival  by  the  great  battle  of  Luzara. 

A.  i*edoubtable  enemy  to  France  now  appeared  in  England ; 
this  was  Churchill,  duke  of  Marlborough,  a  favourite  of 
Queen  Anno.  William  III.  died  the  beginning  of  the  year ; 
Anne,  his  sister-in-law,  second  daughter  of  James  II.  and 
wife  of  the  prince  of  Denmark,  had  been  acknowledged 
queen  of  England  :  Marlborough  governed  her,  but  less  by 
the  superiority  of  his  talents  than  by  the  ascendancy  the 
duchess,  his  wife,  had  over  that  queen  :  France  had  no  enemy 
more  terrible.  In  the  campaign  of  1702  he  beat  the  duke 
of  Burgimdy  and  Marshal  Boufflers  in  Flanders,  and  freed 
the  course  of  the  Meuse  from  the  Spanish  domination.  This 
same  year,  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  were  defeated  in 
the  port  of  Yigo,  in  Galicia,  by  Admiral  Hooke  and  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  who  obtained  possession  of  the  rich  galleons  of 
the  Havannah.  Yillars,  iu  Germany,  partly  counterbalanced 
this  reverse.  He  commanded^  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
genei'al,  a  body  of  troops  in  Alsace.  The  prince  of  Baden, 
at  the  head  of  the  imperial  army,  had  just  taken  Landau, 
and  was  making  further  progress ;  he  had  the  advantage  in 
numbers,  and  had  already  penetrated  into  the  mountains  of 
Bmgaw,  which  touch  upon  the  Black  Forest.  This  immense 
forest  sepai*ated  the  Imperialists  from  the  French.  Catinat 
commanded  in  Strasbourg ;  he  did  not  dare  to  seek  the  prince 
of  Baden  ;  for,  amidst  so  many  disadvantageous  drcum- 
stances,  one  instance  of  bad  success  might  decide  the  cam- 
paign, and  lay  Alsace  o{)en  to  the  enemy.  Yillars  lisked 
that  which  Catinat  did  not  dare  to  do,  ho  marched  against 
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the  Impemlisis  with  iaferior  forces,  and  fought  the  battle  of 
I^iiedling.  Skilful  and  rapid  manoeuvres  forced  the  prince  of 
Baden  to  abandon  the  defence  of  the  Ehine,  and  he  fell  back 
upon  the  mountains  in  his  rear.  The  French  quickly  ax)8sed 
the  river,  their  infantry  scaled  the  heights  and  drove  the 
Germans  into  the  plain.  The  battle  was  won,  when  a  voice 
cried  :  "  We  are  cut  off !"  On  hearing  this  the  French  took 
to  flight.  Villars  galloped  up  to  his  regiments :  **  The  vic- 
tory is  ours/'  cried  he.  ''Vive  le  Eoi!"  and  he  at  length 
succeeded  in  rallying  the  conquerors.  A  well-directed  charge 
of  cavalry  completed  the  victory,  and  Villars  was  saluted  by 
his  soldiers  marshal  of  France  upon  the  field  of  battle.  The 
king  bestowed  this  high  reward  upon  him,  which  Villars 
justified  afresh  by  the  victory  of  Donawert,  gained  over 
the  Imperialists  in  the  plains  of  Hochstett,  in  concert 
with  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  Tallard  was,  almost  at  the 
same  time,  a  conqueror  at  fipirbach,  and  the  road  to  Vienna 
seemed  open  to  the  French :  but  there  their  successes 
ended. 

The  duke  of  Savoy  abandoned  France,  and  supported  the 
party  of  the  emperor  againsfc  Philip  V.  and  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  his  sons-in-law.  Villars  appeared,  from  his  genius, 
to  be  the  man  most  wanted  at  the  head  of  the  French  armies ; 
but  a  misunderstanding  with  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  whose 
forces  were  united  with  his,  occasioned  his  recall :  Count  Marsin 
succeeded  him,  and  Villars  was  sent  to  quell  the  Protestant 
refugees  in  the  Gevennes,  who  were  urged  to  revolt  by 
despair.  At  this  period  Portugal  broke  her  alliance  with 
Louis  XTV.  to  attach  herself  to  England,  and  thence  is  dated 
the  £a.mous  treaty  of  commeroe  between  these  two  nations, 
by  which  the  wines  of  the  one  and  the  woollens  of  the  other 
were  declared  objects  of  perpetual  exchange.  So  many  dis- 
graces for  France  were  followed  up  by  a  still  more  terrible 
check.  Marshal  Tallard  had  led  an  army  into  Qemmny,  and 
bad  joined  the  elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  Count  Marsin. 
All  three  found  themselves  at  Hochstett  in  face  of  the 
enemy's  army,  commanded  by  Eugtue  and  Marlbcnrough,  and, 
like  theirs,  consisting  of  about  eighty  thousand  men.  The 
battle  took  plaee  on  almost  the  anniversary  of  that  which 
ViUars  had  gained  on  the  same  spot  the  preceding  year ; 
but  this  time  destiny  was  unpropitious  to  France.  Tallard 
fell  among  the  enemy's  squadrons  and  was  taken  prisoner ; 
the  elector  and  Count  Mai-sin  immediately  retreated,  forget^ 
ting  in  the  village  of  Blenheim  a  considerable  body  of 
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ixxSmtry  aad  four  regiments  of  cavalry,  who  laid  down  their 
anns  :  the  retreat  soon  became  a  frightful  rout.  This  fatal 
battle  cost  France  fiflj  thousand  men  and  a  hundred  leagues 
of  country :  the  enemy  penetrated  into  Alsace^  and  took 
Trarbaoh  and  Landau.  The  frontiers  were  broken  in  upon, ' 
and  the  war  of  the  Oevennes  became  erery  day  Tnors  for- 
midable  to  the  interior  :  the  OftlyiniBt  MontagnardB  organ- 
hsed  themselves  there  into  regular  regiments  under  the  name 
of  CatTMOfrda,  Louis  XIY.  humbled  his  pride  so  far  as  to 
tffeat,  as  power  with  power,  with  their  leaders,  men  escaped 
ffiom  the  hangman,  and  one  of  whom,  named  Cavalier,  cele- 
brated for  his  invincible  courage,  but  who  had  been  a  simple 
journeyman  baker,  obtained  from  the  revoker  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes  a  pension  and  the  brevet  of  eoloneL  Villars 
brought  about  this  urgent  pacification. 

At  this  period  8pain  lost  the  important  place  of  Gibraltar, 
of  which  the  English  obtained  possession,  and  which  has 
ever  since  renamed  in  their  hands.  Immediately  after 
the  taking  of  this  place,  the  Ekiglish  fleet,  now  mistress  of. 
the  seas,  attadced  the  count  de  Toulouse,  a  natural  son  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  admiral  of  the  kingdom,  within  sight  of 
Malaga  :  the  count  commanded  fifty  vessels  of  the  line  and 
eighty-four  galle3r8  ;  the  battle  was  undecisive,  but  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  French  fleet,  sent,  under  the  marshal  de 
Tess^  to  retake  the  place,  was  destroyed  by  tempest  and  the 
"Rngliflh.  This  was  the  last  of  the  marine  of  Loiiis  XIY., 
and  it  sank  almost  into  the  state  from  which  he  had  raised 
it. 

The  following  year,  led  by  Peterborough,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  singular  men  Great  Britain  has  ever  pro- 
doeed,  the  English  landed  in  Catalonia,  and,  in  concert  with 
tlte  prince  of  Darmstadt,  attacked  Barcelona.  The  capitu- 
leflion  of  this  place  was  rendered  remarkable  by  an  unheard- 
of  cireumstanoe.  Whilst  the  governor  was  treating  with 
Fteterborongh,  at  the  gates,  this  cry  was  heard  in  the  city  : 
"•  Yon  are  betraying  us,  and  whilst  we  are  capitulating,  your 
IBngkish  are  slaughtering  people  in  the  place.**  ''  No,**  replied 
Peterboroujgh^  **  it  can  only  be  the  Germans  of  the  prince  of 
Bannfltadt ;  pennit  me  to  enter  with  my  English,  and  I  will 
return  and  settle  the  capitulation."  Peterborough's  tone  of 
firank  truthfulness  prevailed  upon  the  governor ;  he  opened 
the  gates,  the  English  drove  out  the  Germans,  and,  wh^ 
master  of  the  dty,  Peterborough  came  out  and  resumed  the 
iBtemipted  bustnoss  of  the  capitulation.      The  Archduke 
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Charles  was  proclaimed  king  of  Spain  in  Barcelona.  Yen* 
ddme,  in  Piedmont,  conqueror  of  Eugene  at  the  bridge  of 
Cassano,  on  the  Adda,  furnished  the  only  interruption  to  the 
disgraces  of  Louis  XIY.  and  Philip  Y. 

The  following  year,  1706,  became  still  more  fatal  to  these 
two  monarchs,  although  the  campaign  had  opened  in  the 
north  and  south  under  happier  auspices.  Yendome  gained, 
in  the  absence  of  Eugene,  the  victory  of  Calcinato  over  the 
Imperialists,  and  marched  upon  Turin,  the  only  important 
place  still  retained  by  the  duke  of  Savoy.  Yillars  drove  the 
prince  of  Baden  before  him  back  upon  the  frontiers  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  Yilleroi,  in  Flanders,  at  the  head  of  eighty 
thousand  men,  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  oblite- 
rating the  memory  of  his  former  reverses  But  be  had 
Marlborough  to  contend  with,  and  his  disgraces  had  not 
abated  his  self-confidence.  Yilleroi  encamped  his  army  near 
Mehaigne,  at  Bamillies,  in  a  disadvantageous  position,  and 
would  fight,  in  defiance  of  the  advice  of  his  generals.  His  dis- 
positions were  fatal ;  he  placed  raw,  undisciplmed  troops  in  the 
centre,  and  posted  his  left  wing  behind  impassable  marshes  : 
Marlborough  perceived  this  error,  he  immediately  drew  a  large 
body  &om  his  left,  which  he  had  no  fear  of  having  attacked, 
to  fall  upon  the  centre  of  the  French  army  at  Kamilliesy 
with  superior  forces.  Gassion,  his  lieutenant-general,  sup- 
plicated Yilleroi  to  change  his  order  of  battle ;  but  he 
persisted  in  it,  and  Mai*lborough  was  already  forcing  his 
lines  :  the  loss  of  the  French  was  frightful,  twenty  thousand 
men  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  AH  Spanish 
Flanders  was  lost ;  Marlborough  entered  Brussels  as  a  con- 
queror, and  Menin  sun^ndered.  "  Monsieur  le  Mar^chal," 
said  Louis  XIY.  to  the  conquered  general,  "we  are  no  longer 
fortunate  at  our  age.**  He  drew  Yenddme  from  Italy,  and 
sent  him  into  Flandei's,  as  the  only  man  capable  of  contend- 
ing with  Marlborough.  This  measure,  by  depriving  the 
army  of  the  south  of  a  good  general,  produced  a  fresh  and 
terrible  disaster.  Eugene  had  already  crossed  the  Po,  in 
spite  of  the  French  army,  which  shut  him  out  from  the  road 
of  Turin,  and  he  was  marching  to  the  succour  of  that  place, 
which  La  Feuillado  was  besieging  with  numerous  forces  and 
a  considerable  niatiriel,  Eugdne  effected  his  junction  with 
the  duke  of  Savoy  near  Asti  The  marshal  de  Mansin 
succeeded  Yendome  in  the  command  of  the  army,  in  which 
the  duke  of  Orleans  served,  and  finding  himself  imable  to 
stop  the  progress  of  Eugkie,  he  joined  La  Feuillade  before 
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Turin.  The  opinion  of  the  geneials  was  in  fisvvour  of  march- 
ing upon  the  enemy ;  but  the  marshal  having  shown  a  con- 
trary order  from  the  king,  drawn  up  by  Chamillart^  they 
were  obliged  to  await  the  attack  of  the  Imperialists  in  lines 
of  very  difficult  defence.  Eugene  took  up  the  offensive,  he 
fell  upon  the  French  intrenchments,  and  carried  them.  The 
rout  became  general ;  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  wounded, 
Marshal  de  Marsin  was  killed,  sixty  thousand  Frenchmen 
were  slain  or  dispersed,  and  the  military  chest,  with  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  :  the  Milanese,  Mantua,  and  consequently  Naples, 
were  lost  for  Philip  Y.  Eug^e  marched  without  obstacle 
upon  France,  whilst  Lord  Galloway  took  possession  of 
Madrid,  where  he  proclaimed  the  archduke. 

The  emperor  Leopold  had  died  the  preceding  year,  but  his 
son  and  successor,  Joseph  I.,  carried  on  the  war  with  unabated 
vigour :  haughty,  ambitious,  and  violent,  he  placed,  by  his 
own  authority,  the  ban  of  the  empire  upon  the  electors  of 
Bavaria  and  Cologne,  and  despoiled  them  of  their  electorates. 
France  had  not  an  ally  left,  she  was  open  to  her  enemies,  when 
Yillaxs,  replaced  at  the  head  of  the  army,  carried  the  lines  of 
Stolhotifen,  and  penetrated  into  Germany ;  biit,  for  want  of 
succour,  was  obliged  to  retrograde,  and  re-enter  France. 
Marshal  Berwick,  a  natural  son  of  James  XL,  and  one  of  the 
first  tacticians  of  the  age,  then  gained  the  battle  of  Almanza 
in  Spain,  which  reopened  the  road  to  his  capital  for  Philip  Y., 
and  Marshal  de  Tesse  forced  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  Prince 
Eugene  to  raise  the  siege  of  Toulon. 

In  1708  a  new  effort  was  made  by  Louis  XI Y.  in  favour 
of  the  son  of  James  II.  He  embarked  six  thousand  men, 
eight  ships  of  war,  and  seventy  transports.  The  Chevalier 
de  Forbin-Janson  commanded  the  fleet,  and  Matignon  the 
troops.  The  English  prevented  the  descent ;  the  Chevalier 
de  Forbin  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  not  seeing 
the  signals  agreed  upon,  he  very  skilfully  brought  back  the 
fleet  to  Dtmkirk :  all  the  expenses  of  the  enterprise  were 
lost. 

The  army  of  Flanders,  under  the  orders  of  the  duke  de 
Yenddme,  consisting  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  was  the  last 
hope  of  France  :  Louis  XIY.  sent  thither  his  grandson,  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  to  command  in  conjunction  with  Yend6me. 
A  fatal  misunderstanding  divided  the  two  leaders ;  and  its 
result  was  the  defeat  at  Oudenarde  and  the  taking  of  Lille, 
in  spite  of  the  fine  defence  of  BoufHers.     The  discouraged 
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9xmf  allowed  Ghent  and  Birtigda  to  be  tukeii^  and  after  tbefti 
all  the  miHtaiy  posts  :  the  road  to  Parte  was  open,  and  a 
Dutch  party,  advancing  as  Ikr  as  YersoiMed^  carried  off  fWmi 
the  bridge  of  Sevres  the  king's  principal  eqnetiT^  whom  they 
sappoised  to  be  the  dauphin. 

The  war  had  exhansted  all  the  i^somices  of  France,  credit 
was  annihilated,  the  public  debt  amounted  to  two  thousand 
millions  ;*  there  were  bills  for  five  hundred  millions  due,  the 
annual  expenses  required  two  hundred,  and  the  reTenue 
amounted  to  only  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions.  Desmarets, 
the  successor  to  Chamillart  in  the  comptroller-generalship,  in 
-vain  had  recourse  to  anticipations,  loans,  tontines,  and  a  tax 
of  the  tenth,  to  fill  up  a  fvart  of  the  immense  deficiency : 
some  merchants  brought  thirty  millions  from  Peru,  which  they 
lent  to  the  king  at  the  rate  often  per  cent. :  this  was  a  very 
useful  help,  but  the  cruel  winter  of  1709  completed  the 
general  misery.  Louis  XIV.  and  the  nobles  sent  their  plate 
to  the  mint  ;  many  illustrious  ikmilies  at  Versailles  fed  on 
oaten  bread,  the  example  being  set  by  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
The  people  in  several  provinces  periled  with  hunger ;  insur- 
rections broke  out,  the  payment  of  taxes  was  refused,  and 
smuggling  was  carried  on  with  arms  by  the  troops  themselves. 
Some  bands  of  peasants  took  the  city  of  Cahors  by  assault, 
and  a  great  nmnber  of  the  inhabitants  of  Perigord  and  Quercy, 
breaking  a]l  tie  with  the  government,  which  taxed  even  the 
acts  of  the  civil  state,  fell  back  into  a  state  of  nature,  bap- 
tizing their  children  themselves,  and  marrying  without  the 
usual  formalities.  Louis  XIV.  demanded  peace  of  the  Dutch, 
whom  he  had  formerly  so  cruelly  humbled ;  but  his  negotiator, 
the  president  Kouill^,  met  in  Holland  with  nothing  but 
haughtiness  and  contempt ;  they  for  a  long  time  refused  to 
hear  him,  but  at  last  signified  to  him  that  the  king  himself 
must  constrain  his  grandson  to  descend  from  the  Spanish 
throne.  This  humiliating  declaration  was  transmitted  to 
Versailles,  to  the  king's  council,  composed  of  the  dauphin,  the 
duke  of  Burgimdy,  his  son,  the  chancellor  Pontchartrain,  the 
duke  de  Beauvilliers,  the  marquis  de  Torcy,  Ohamillart,  and 
the  comptroller-general  Desmarets.  The  chancellor  was  of 
opinion  that  peace  should  be  obtained  at  any  price ;  the 
ministers  of  war  and  ot  the  finances  confessed  that  they  were 
completely  without  resources,  and  Beauvilliers  drew  tears 

*  More  tban  eighty-three  millions  sterling — considering  the  value  of 
mosey  at  that  period,  an  immense  amount. — Trant, 
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from  the  duke  of  Burgundy  bj  tbe  pictoM  he  drew  of  the 
pubUo  ittiiery. 

Torcy,  a  skilful  negotiator,  offered  to  share  the  cruel  task 
of  the  president  Bouill^  :  he  set  out  for  Holland^  where 
HcinsiMs  was  then  grand  pensionary.  Formerly  the  minister 
of  WiUiam  in  France,  Hcinsius  had  been  subjected  to  more 
than  one  afiront,  and  had  even  been  threatened  with  the 
Bastille  by  Louvois ;  he  had  not  forgotten  these  insultek 
Prince  Eugdne  and  Marlborough,  whom  war  alone  made 
powerful,  formed  with  Heinsius  a  triumvimte  anxious  for 
its  continuation  ;  they  rejected  the  proposals  of  Louis  XIV., 
who  offered  to  abandon  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  to  grant 
the  Dutch  a  barrier  that  would  sajjarate  them  from  France ; 
they  required  that  Louis  XIY.  should  give  up  Alsace  and  a 
part  of  Flanders,  and  insisted  that  he  should  unite  with  them 
against  his  grandson.  The  president  Bouill^  had  orders  to 
3car  these  words  to  Louis,  and  to  quit  Holland  in  four- 
aiid-twenty  hours.  "  Since  I  must  make  war,"  said  the  old 
monarch,  ''I  would  rather  make  it  with  my  enemies  than 
with  my  children."  By  his  order,  the  extravagant  proposals 
of  his  enemies  were  published  throughout  the  langdom ; 
indignation  roused  patiiotism^  and  France  redoubled  its 
cffoi-ts ;  but  VillarB  lost  in  Flanders,  against  Eugene  and 
Marlborough,  the  bloody  battle  of  Malplaqnet,  although  he 
killed  twenty  thousand  of  the  enemies'  troops,  and  only  lost 
eight  thousand  himsi^ :  many  places  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  allies,  whilst  in  Spain,  the  defeat  of  Saragossa  obliged 
Philip  to  leave  his  capital  a  second  time,  and  wander  about 
his  kingdom  as  a  fugitive.  Louis  hmnbled  himself  afresh. 
He  named  as  his  negotiators  in  Holland,  the  abb^  de  Polignac, 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of  his  age,  and  the  marshal 
d'Uxelles :  he  proposed,  by  their  mouths,  to  the  congress  of 
Gertraydenberg,  to  give  no  kind  of  assistance  to  his  grandson, 
to  restore  Strasbourg  and  Brisach,  to  renounce  the  sovereignty 
of  Alsace,  to  raze  to  the  ground  all  his  places  from  BSle 
to  Philisbourg,  to  £11  up  the  port  of  IXmkirk,  and  to 
leave  to  Holland,  Lille,  Toumai,  Ypres,  and  several  other 
placesr  in  Flanders  :  he  even  stooped  so  far  as  to  offar  a  million 
per  month  to  assist  the  allies  in  dethroning  his  graendson  : 
all  was  in  vain ;  they  insisted  that  he  shocdd  engage  alone  to 
drive  him  out  of  Spain. 

Unexpected  events  saved  France :  Vend6me  reappeared 
in  Spain,  where  his  name  alone  performed  prodi^^  |  hia 
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viotoiy  of  VillaTiciosa  destroyed  the  army  of  the  Archdnke 
Charles,  and  saved  the  crown  of  Philip  V.  It  was  after  this 
battle  that  Philip,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  evinced  a  great 
desire  to  sleep  :  "  Sire,**  said  Vend6me  to  him,  "I  will  prepare 
you  the  most  noble  bed  that  ever  king  reposed  in  ;"  and  he 
spread  beneath  a  tree  the  colours  taken  from  the  enemy. 

A  revolution  which  took  place  in  the  English  court  did 
still  more  for  France.  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  offended 
Queen  Anne,  and  her  disgrace  drew  on  that  of  the  fiivourite, 
the  head  of  the  Whigs,  then  all-powerful.*  The  Tories 
succeeded  to  power ;  and  to  achieve  the  ruin  of  Marlborough's 
credit,  they  disposed  the  queen  to  make  peace.  The  death 
of  the  emperor  Joseph  seconded  their  designs  :  the  Archduke 
Charles,  his  brother,  the  competitor  of  Philip  Y.,  obtained 
the  imperial  crown,  and  incurred,  in  his  turn,  the  reproach  of 
aspiring  to  universal  monarchy  ;  England  from  that  time  was 
not  interested  in  supporting  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  and  signed  a  suspension  of  avms  with  France.  Marl< 
borough  was  recalled,  and  the  duke  of  Ormond,  his  successor, 
had  orders  to  remain  neuter.  It  was  at  the  same  time  that 
Duguay-Trouin,  without  rank  in  the  navy,  and  at  the  head 
of  a  small  fieet  equipped  by  himself  took  possession  of  Rio- 
Janeiro,  the  capital  of  Brazil.  Eugene,  however,  made  fresh 
progress  in  Flanders.  Deprived  of  the  help  of  the  English, 
but  still  commanding  an  army  superior  to  that  of  the  French 
by  twenty  thousand  men,  he  was  master  of  Bouchain  and 
Quesnoy  :  between  this  last-mentioned  and  Paris  there  was 
no  longer  one  strong  place.  Louis  saw  his  capital  threatened, 
and  domestic  misfortunes  united  with  those  of  his  kingdom 
to  overwhelm  him.  He  lost,  in  the  course  of  one  year,  his 
son  the  dauphin,  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  their 
eldest  son.  The  death  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  pupil 
of  F6nelon,  was  a  calamity  for  France.  Vendome  died  in 
Spain.  The  court  and  the  kingdom  were  struck  with  terror: 
it  was  then  that  Louis  XIY.,  to  whom  it  was  proposed  to 
retire  behind  the  Loire,  spoke  of  placing  himself  at  the  hend 
of  his  nobility,  to  lead  them  to  meet  the  enemy,  notwithstanding 
his  seventy-four  years,  and  to  perish  at  their  head.  Yillars 
saved  France.  He  kept  the  field  in  Flanders,  with  a  hundred 
and  forty  battalions,    against  Eugene,  who  commanded   a 

*  Two  parties  divided  England  ;  that  of  the  Whigs  and  that  of  the 
Torien  ;  the  Whigs  were  less  attached  than  the  Tories  to  the  prerogatives 
of  the  throne  and  the  privileges  of  the  An^^Iicau  church :  they  had 
taken  the  gresiteHt  part  in  the  revulutioxi  of  16^8. 
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btmdred  and  sizty^  and  who,  aflci  taking  Quesnoyy  laid  siege 
to  Landreciea.  The  Scheld,  the  Sambre,  and  the  Seille  covered 
the  army  of  Eugene,  who  had  likewise  an  intrenched  camp 
at  Denain  on  the  Scheld.  The  duke  of  Albemarle,  general 
of  the  Dutch,  guarded  the  lines  which  joined  this  camp  to  the 
river.  Yillars  resolved  to  attack  these,  for  the  purpose  of 
afterwards  forcing  the  camp  at  Denain ;  he  masked  this 
project  by  demonstrations  of  an  attack  upon  tlie  Sambre, 
whDst  the  rest  of  his  army  crossed  the  Scheld  between  Bouchain 
and  Denain,  and  carried  Albemarle's  lines  with  great  rapidity. 
Yillars  immediately  advanced  against  the  formidable  intrench- 
ments  of  Denain  :  he  was  marching  towards  them  with  all 
fspeed^  when  he  perceived  the  head  of  Engine's  columns  de- 
bouching upon  the  other  side  of  the  Scheld  ;  time  pressed, 
and  some  one  calling  out  for  fiasGines  to  £11  up  the  iutrench- 
ments  of  Denain  :  **  Our  fascines,'*  replied  Yillars,  ''shall  be 
the  bodies  of  those  who  first  fedl  in  the  ditches:  march !"  The 
French  infantry  received  a  terrible  fire  without  flinching,  they 
rushed  forward  upon  the  redoubts  and  carried  them.  Yillars 
entered  Denain  a  conqueror,  and  immediately  directed  the 
count  de  Broglie  to  march  upon  Marchiennes,  whence 
the  enemy  drew  their  provisions  and  materials  for  the  siege, 
whilst  he  himself  pursued  the  beaten  army  towards  the 
Scheld :  the  bridges  were  broken  beneath  the  multitude  of 
the  fugitives;  all  were  either  killed  or  taken,  and  Eugene  was 
unable  to  cross  the  river:  Marchiennes,  Douai,  and  Quesnoy 
sorrendered  successively,  and  the  frontiers  were  in  safety. 

These  great  successes  hastened  the  concluding  of  the  peace, 
which  was  signed  at  Utrecht  in  1713.  Its  principal  articles 
were  the  renmiciation  of  the  crown  of  France  by  Philip  Y., 
the  abandonment  of  Sicily  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  with  the 
title  of  king;  of  Spanish  Flanders  and  the  Milanese  to 
the  emperor;  the  cession  of  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Hudson's  Bay  to  England,  which  likewise  retained 
Gibraltar  and  the  island  of  Minorca.  Loulb  XIY.  guaranteed 
the  succession  to  the  Eoglish  throne  in  the  Protestant  line, 
and  promised  to  demolish  the  pprt  of  Dunkirk,  which  had 
cost  him  such  immense  sums;  he  abandoned  part  of  his  old  con- 
quests in  the  Netherlands,  and  recovered  lille^  Aire,  Bethune, 
and  St.  Yenant :  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  was  recognised 
king  of  Prussia,  and  obtained  Upper  Gupelderland,  the  prin-. 
dpality  of  Neufch&tel,  and  several  other  smaller  statea 

The  emperor  Charles  YI.  at  first  refused  to  take  part  in 
this  peaoe :  YiUars  constrained  him  to  do  so  by  crossing  the 

2  s 
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Bliine,  whilst  Eugene  intrenched  himself  in  the  lines  of 
Eltingen,  where  he  awaited  the  att^k.  A  forced  mardi 
of  sixteen  leagues  in  twenty  hours  on  dte  other  side  of 
the  river,  placed  Spire,  Worms,  and  all  the  passages  of  tlte 
Bhine  above  Mayenoe  in  the  hands  of  the  Fiench.  lAndau 
and  Fribourg  wereinvested,  and  snccnmbed  likewise.  Eugtee, 
however,  now  received  orders  to  negotiate :  a  first  treaty 
was  signed  between  him  and  Yillars  at  Badstadt,  and  on  the 
7th  of  the  following  September  a  definitive  peace  was 
concluded  at  Baden,  between  France,  the  empire,  and  the 
emperor.  The  emperor  obtained  the  Netherlands,  the  Mi- 
lanese, and  the  kmgdom  of  Naples,  dismembered  from  the 
Spanish  monarchy ;  he  recovered  Fribourg  and  all  the  forts 
on  the  right  of  the  Bhine  :  France  retain^  Landau  and  tiie 
lefb  bank  of  the  river :  the  elector  of  Bavaria  was  re-esta- 
blished in  his  rights  and  dignities  :  all  the  sovereign  princes 
of  the  empire  regained  their  portions.  Holland  obtained, 
by  a  third  and  last  treaty,  which  was  signed  in  1715,  the 
right  of  garrison  in  many  places  of  the  Low  Ooontries.  Sudi 
was  the  end  of  this  disastrous  war  of  twelve  years.  France 
preserved  her  fix)ntiers  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht ;  but  her  im- 
mense sacrifices  opened  an  abyss,  which,  in  the  end,  swaUowed 
up  the  monarchy. 

Neither  the  reverses  of  the  war,  nor  the  cries  of  his  dis- 
tressed people,  made  Louis  renounce  his  religious  persecu- 
tions, which  attacked  even  zealous  Catholie&  Many  of  Idioee 
who  were  called  Jansenists  refused  to  admit  that  the  five  pro- 
positions attributed  to  Jansenius  and  condemned  by  the  pope, 
were  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  that  bishop :  of  this  number 
were  the  pious  solitaries  of  Port  Boyal  and  the  nuns  of  that 
celebrated  house.  The  king  growing  angry  at  seeing  his 
opinion  on  this  point  combated,  and  yielcSng  to  the  hateful 
insinuations  of  his  confessor,  le  P^re  la  Chaise,  and  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  drove  the  pesaceful  inhabitants  of  Port  Boyal 
from  their  retreat,  razed  their  house  to  the  ground,  in  1709, 
and  ordered  the  plough  to  be  passed  over  its  foundation& 
F6nelon,  the  illustrious  author  of  T^maqtte,  had  found  no 
fisvour  before  the  king.  Bossuet  reproached  him  with  sharing 
the  errors  of  Madame  Guyon,  whose  mystic  ideas  had  given 
birth  to  the  sect  of  the  Quietists,  and  procured  the  con- 
demnation of  his  book  entitled  Maxims  (^  the  Samte,  at 
Borne.  F^nelon  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  pope,  and 
rom  that  time  lived  disgraced  by  the  king  in  his  diocese  of 
OambraL      The  reign  of  Louis  was  extingiiished  amidst 
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tlttoli^ieal  qmmii :  le  P^re  Qnesnel  had  pnWiafctd  a  book 
of  Moral  BeflsctianM  wpan  ^  Neu>  Ttaiamepii;  bis  "w^CMrk 
excited  tfas  anger  and  batred  of  te  Pdte  T^er,  a  forioos 
ibeologiaii,  idio,  eoiiob  the  death  of  Pdie  la  Chaise,  had 
gOTerned  the  ooascience  of  Loais  XTV.  Directed  bj  bim, 
the  king  demanded  of  Pope  Clement  XL  the  oendemaation 
of  QosBne],  one  handled  and  one  of  whose  propositions  were 
oensued,  in  1713,  by  the  &mons  boll  UmgmUima.  A  bun- 
dled and  ten  bishops  obeyed  the  king  by  acoapting  this  bull, 
oihecs  resisted,  and  aoumg  them  the  oardiaal  de  Noailles. 
Louis  in  -vain  combated  their  opposition  by  Uttns  de  cackei 
aadd  other  despotic  means :  these  miserable  disputes,  proToked 
by  himself^  were  prolonged  b^ond  his  reign,  and  troubled 
that  of  his  suooessor. 

Whilst  the  kii^  was  thus  ■Sgn^liging  hoB  intoleiant  zeal 
for  his  religion,  he  placed,  for  the  interests  of  his  laoe,  his 
pexaooud  will  above  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  and  all  moral 
ooBsideeationa  fie.  had  already  caused  several  of  his  natural 
children  to  be  married  to  princes  and  prineesses  of  his  house, 
aad,  among  others^  Mademois^e  de  Biois,  to  his  nephew, 
the  duke  of  Orieans,  then  duke  de  Chartres :  already  his 
legitimated  sons,  the  duke  du  Maine  and  the  count  de  Tou- 
louse, both  children  of  Madame  de  Montespan,  and  bom  of 
a  double  adultery,  had,  by  his  order,  taken  preoedeaoe  over 
all  the  first  nobles  of  the  kingdom ;  Louis  XIV.  went  still 
further :  by  an  edkt  of  1714,  he  called  them  and  their 
desoendanta  to  the  crown  of  France  in  default  of  li^timate 
princes. 

The  kiug,  however,  dedined  r^idly :  his  great-giandaon, 
who  was  to  sueoeed  to  his  throne,  was  only  five  years  old ; 
and  the  regency  appeared  to  belong  to  his  nephew,  Philip  of 
Orleans.  Anxious  for  the  liiture  oi  the  two  princes  site  had 
educated,  Madame  de  Maantenon  induced  the  kiug  to  make 
a  will,  which  limited  the  power  of  the  regent  by  the  eeta- 
blishment  of  a  council,  of  which  the  duke  du  Maine  and  the 
count  de  Toulouse  were  to  form  a  part.  Louis  XIV.  him- 
self felt  little  confidence  in  the  execution  of  this  act,  which 
he  sent  to  the  Parliament,  with  a  prohibition  against  opening 
it  before  his  death. 

Blinded  by  pride,  by  a  superstitioiis,  pitiless  devotion,  and 
by  the  practiee  of  absolute  power,  he  advanced  towards  the 
tomb  with  Ms  head  stdll  full  of  disastrous  projects*  Ap* 
proaching  death  foimd  him  meditating  the  assembling  of  a 
national  council  to  make  one  part  of  his  clergy  proscribe  the 
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other ;  swallowing  up  immense  same  of  moneys  in  tbe  lueleaa 
oonstmctions  of  Marly ;  fomeDting  a  revolution  in  England, 
by  attempting,  in  contempt  of  his  word,  a  last  effort  in  fitvoor 
of  the  son  of  James  II.  Before  dying,  however,  wiser  and 
better  thoughts  arose  in  his  mind  :  ^  My  son,**  said  he  to  his 
great-grandson,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  **  yon  will  soon  be  the 
king  of  a  great  kingdom ;  what  I  most  strongly  recommend 
to  you  is  never  to  forget  the  obligations  you  owe  to  God. 
Kemember  that  yon  owe  to  him  all  that  you  are.  Endeavoor 
to  preserve  peace  with  your  neighbours ;  do  not  imitate  me 
in  that,  or  in  the  great  expenses  I  have  indulged  in.  Seek 
counsel  on  all  occasions,  and  try  to  know  the  best,  for  the 
purpose  of  always  following  it.  Believe  your  people  from  their 
burdens  as  soon  as  it  is  in  your  power,  and  do  that  which 
I  have  had  the  misfortune  not  to  be  able  to  do  myselL" 
After  this  speech  the  king  languished  several  days,  but  saw 
death  approach  with  calmness.  He  said  to  Madame  de 
Maintenon  :  "  I  should  have  thought  that  it  was  more  diffi- 
cult to  die ;"  and  to  his  officers :  "  Why  do  you  weep  1  did 
yon  believe  me  to  be  immortal  f "  He  died  at  Versailles,  on 
the  Ist  of  September,  1715,  aged  seventy-seven  years,  afber 
a  reign  which  had  lasted  seventy-two,  the  longest  mentioned 
in  history.  Madame  de  Maintenon,  now  eighty-two  years 
old,  retired  to  the  house  of  Saint  Cyr,*  which  she  had  founded 
for  the  education  of  three  hundred  girls  of  noble  birth  but 
destitute  of  fortune,  and  remained  there  till  she  died. 

Much  more  anxious  to  inspire  fear  and  captivate  admira- 
tion than  sensible  of  the  love  of  his  subjects  or  affected  by 
their  happiness,  his  own  greatness  was  the  aim  of  Louis  XIV. 
in  most  of  his  undertakings  :  a  very  weak  part  alone  of  the 
edifice  he  had  constructed  survived  him.  He  himself  saw, 
during  the  second  period  of  his  reign,  France  descend  from 
the  lofly  eminence  on  which  he  had  placed  her  during  the 
first,  and  his  actions  prepared  results  for  the  future  directly 
contrary  to  those  which  his  persevering  efforts  tended  to 
produce.  Thus,  whilst  wishing  to  establish  the  Catholic 
religion  alone  in  the  state,  he  injured  it  by  the  violences  he 
committed  in  its  name,  and  by  the  Bftvours  he  so  often  prodi- 
gally bestowed  upon  fanaticism  and  hypocrisy ;  he  wished, 
by  introducing  gentlemen  into  newly-disciplined  regiments 
and  special  companies^  to  make  the  noblesse  the  firmest  ram- 
part of  the  monarchy,  but  he  lessened  their  consequence  by 

^  His  celebrated  houie  waf  not  trangformed  Into  a  miliUry  school 
until  after  tiie  Bevolution, 
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the  brilliant  servitude  which  he  imposed  upon  the  great 
nobles,  and  by  the  sale  of  ridiculous  offices,  aU  of  which  had 
the  privilege  of  ennobling  their  purchasers.  A  declared 
enemy  of  the  authority  of  the  parliaments,  he  kept  them 
silent  during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  and  yet  he  himself,  by 
remitting  his  will  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris^  opened  a  way 
by  which  they  re-entered  into  the  political  arena ;  he  believed 
that  by  introducing  Spanish  etiquette  into  his  court,  he  should 
strengthen  the  royal  authority,  and  make  it  greater  in  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude ;  on  the  contrary,  he  weakened  it 
b  completing  its  isolation  :  full  of  contempt  for  the  third 
estate,  he  powerfully  contributed  to  the  political  emancipa- 
tdcm  of  this  order,  and  to  its  great  destinies,  by  the  encourage- 
ment  he  afforded  to  manu&ctuies  and  letters.  It  was  by 
this  means  he  in  part  displaced  the  source  of  riches  and  the 
strength  of  the  state,  by  assisting  to  create  personal  property, 
and  in  preparing  the  progress  of  public  opinion,  a  double 
power,  which  elevated  so  rapidly  the  third  estate  to  a  level 
w'th  the  privileged  orders,  and  which,  at  the  present  day, 
ha   such  a  mighty  influence  over  the  destiny  of  nations. 

In  spite  of  the  selfishness  which  inspired  Louis  XIY.  with 
30  many  fatal  resolutions,  and  the  numerous  errors  of  his 
ra'gn,  it  still  shines  with  a  splendour  which  no  other  haa 
srrpassed.  This  monarch,  says  a  celebrated  writer,  had  at 
the  head  of  his  armies,  Turenne,  Cond6,  Luxembourg,  Gatinat, 
Or^ui,  Boufflers,  Montesquieu,  Yenddme,  and  Yillars ;  Chateau- 
Be  Aud,  Duquesne,  Tourville,  Duguay-Trouin,  commanded 
his  quadrons ;  Colbert,  Louvois,  Tony,  were  his  advisers ; 
Bos  net,  Bourdaloue,  Massillon,  taught  him  his  duties ;  his 
first  parliament  had  Mol6  and  Lamoignon  for  leaders,  Talon 
and  D'Aguesseau  for  organs ;  Yauban  fortified  his  citadels  ; 
Riqaet  dug  his  canals ;  Perrault  and  Mansard  constructed 
iiis  p  laces  ;  Puget,  Girardon,  Le  Poussin,  Le  Sueur,  and  Le 
Erun  embellished  them ;  Le  N6tre  designed  his  gardens  ; 
Com  ille,  Racine,  Molidre,  Quinault,La  Fontaine,  LaBruydre, 
3$oileau,  enlightened  his  reason  and  amused  his  leisure; 
Montausier,  Bossuet,  Beauvilliets,  F^elon,  Huet,  Fishier, 
and  the  abb^  de  Fleury  educated  his  children.  It  is  with 
this  august  train  of  immortal  geniuses  that  Louis  XIY. 
presents  himself  before  the  eyes  of  posterity.*  So  many 
advantages,  doubtless,  arose  from  a  wonderful  concurrence  of 
"Circumstances  and  from  an  unexampled  good  fortune,  which 
rendered  this  prince  the  contemporary  of  so  many  eminent 
*  AbM  Maary,  Ducown  de  Btctptum  A  VAcadtmU  FnmfoiM. 
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men ;  but  tbe  king,  who  knew  bow  to  distinguiBh  thiem,  who 
threw  open  hi»  palace  and.  hiB  treasoiy  to  geniua  under 
whatever  form  it  might  present  itself  and  whose  strong  will 
inspired,  during  sixty  years,  so  many  great  things,  has  an 
inoontestable  right,  if  not  to  the  love  of  France^  at  leagt  to  ita 
respect  and  admiration. 

Among  the  works  of  Ixxiis  XIV.,  those  whose  fruits  corre- 
sponded best  with  his  hopes,  and  which  survived  him  the 
longest  and  were  most  useful  to  Franee,  akoost  all  date  from 
the  second  and  best  period  of  his  reign, — ^from  that  in  which 
Colbert  lived  :  these  were  his  early  conquests^  hia  vigorous 
central  administi'ation,  has  legislation,  though  stained  with 
Wbarism in  maay  respects;  thenewotguuzatioaofkisamy, 
his  academical  fbxmdations,  his  canals,  hia  maritime  con* 
8truction&  This  monarch  estabdiiabed  by  himself  a  government 
which  he  alone  was  capable  of  maintaining.  Surrounded  by 
great  men  whom  he  knew  how  to  interest  in  his  glory,  the 
protector  of  letters  and  tbe  sciences,  of  the  fine  arts  and 
manufactui^es,  for  a  long  time  a  successful  warrior,  and 
magnificent  in  his  festivities,  the  imposing  Louis  XIV.  seemed 
bom  to  make  himself  obeyed.  But  he  left  his  successors  a 
burden  too  difiicult  to  be  borne ;  be  had  long  found  out  the 
weight  of  it,  and  the  end  of  his  reign  waa  deplorable.  Hia 
genius  was  weakened,  fortune  abandoned  his  arms,  his 
finances  were  exhausted,  the  widow  of  Soarron  ruled  him,  a 
meddling,  cruel  hypocriffy  dominated  in  his  councils  and  made 
him  a  persecutor ;  a  flood  of  misery  iimndated  France,  and 
bore  multitudes  of  poor  to  the  very  gates  of  Versailles.  This 
long  reign  resembles  a  day  which  during  some  hours  is 
splendid  with  glorious  sunshine,  but  whose  dose  is  clouded 
with  darkness  and  stoims.* 

It  is  wrong  to  ascribe  to  Louis  XIV.  a  merit  for  the  direction 
impressed  upon  national  manners  and  morals  by  his  court : 
the  court,  it  is  true,  efiiected  great  progress  in  civilization,  by 
polkhing  the  language  and  manners ;  but  it  distinguished  itself 
move  by  the  elegance  of  external  forms  than  by  the  delicacy  of  its 
sentiments;  tbe  writings  of  IjaBruy^re,  La  Ilochefbucauld,St. 
Simon,  and  the  comic  poets  of  that  period  attest  it.  Contempt 
lor  marriage ;  avidity  for  gold,  at  a  time  when  most  distinctions 
had  become  venal;  indifference  regarding  the  source  of  fortune, 
however  disgracehil  it  might  be;  a  tnry  for  play,  often  earned, 
and  without  shame,  to  infidelity ;  t  indulgence  towards  the 

*  Joseph  Droz,  ffistoire  du  JUgne  de  LouU  XIV, 
t  St.  SimoiH  Mmewm* 
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Tioes  aad  evoit  ibe  criioGS  of  oettaixi.  men,  ooQxied  oa  aoeaaBt. 
of  their  birth  or  their  wit ;  with  designiag  religiooa  hypoonqri 
characterized  the  cowrtierB  of  the  latter  part  of  this  reign* 
Theae  dcplorahb  eaamplee^  re&dsred  much  more  daagerooir 
by  the  briUiaot  coloiinng  witin  Wiidh  ib^y  were  set  ofl^ 
ezerdaed  the  meet  deletenous  inftueace  upon  the  iit4i«>n»  Bxdi 
make  its  easilj  comprehend  the  ixudig^tioa  of  the  virtnoaa 
Fdneloiv  when  he easckisied  wilh grief :  ''The  present ma&neis 
lead  every  one  into  the  violent  temptation  of  attaching  himself 
to  the  strongest  by  all  sorts  of  basenesses^  meannesses,  and 
treacheries." 

This  time,  nevertheless,  was  not  without  its  gleams  of  high 
and  ennobling  virtue,  particularly  where  the  influence  of  the 
court  was  least  felt.  The  provincial  noblesse,  the  magistracy, 
and  a  portion  of  the  clergy,  afforded  examples  of  punty  of 
morals,  contempt  of  money,  and  of  integrity  ;  but  it  was  in 
vain  that  a  great  number  of  respectable  men  resisted  the 
general  torrent, — the  following  reign  enlarged  the  wounds 
opened  under  that  of  the  great  king,  and  the  corruption  of 
the  court  contributed,  as  much  as  the  anarchy  of  the  finances, 
to  shake  the  monarchy  to  its  foundations. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  was  one  of  the  great  epochs  of 
the  system  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  Two  states, 
Prussia  and  Savoy,  doubled  their  importance ;  the  first, 
elevated  into  a  kingdom,  balanced,  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
the  influence  which  Axotna  exerdaed  in  the  south  of  that 
country ;  the  second,  augmented  by  Sicily,  was  destined  to 
close  Italy  against  Austria  and  France  :  the  latter  country, 
xmder  Louis  XIV.,  took  upon  herself  the  part  which  Spain 
had  played  in  the  preceding  period  :  she  was  for  a  length  of 
time  the  dominant  power,  from  her  extent,  the  strength  of 
her  government,  the  ascendancy  of  her  civilization,  and  the 
marvellous  concurrence  of  the  intellectual  superiorities  which 
illustrated  her. 

It  is  from  the  accession  of  William  III.,  in  1688,  that  the 
era  of  English  liberty  must  really  be  dated  ;  from  that  time 
England  has  never  ceased  to  grow  in  population  and  power. 
Queen  Anne,  who  owed  all  her  glory  to  the  celebrated  men 
of  her  reign,  preceded  Louis  XIY.  by  only  a  few  months  to 
the  tomb,  and  the  elector  of  Hanover  succeeded  that  queen, 
under  the  name  of  George  L  Bussia,  of  which  the  genius  of 
Peter  the  Greab  made  a  new  empire,  strengthened  itself  in 
the  north  by  lessening  the  power  of  Sweden,  fallen  from  the 
high  rank  in  which  it  had  been  placed  by  Gustavus  Adolphus- 
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bj  the  war-madnees  of  Charles  XIL  Austria  languished 
under  Charles  VL,  and  Cermany  peacefdlly  obeyed  its 
numerous  sovereigns.  The  Spanish  monarchy,  which  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  deprived  of  a  great  many  states,  continued 
its  tendency  to  decUne,  whilst  Holland,  rendered  illustrious 
by  its  wars  with  Louis  XIY.,  and  sharing  with  England  the 
empire  of  the  ocean,  attained  the  highest  point  of  its  power 
and  riches.  Such  was  the  state  of  Europe  in  1715,  at  the 
death  of  Louis  XIY* 


BOOK    THE    PIPTH. 

laOK  THl  ACCE9SI0K  Or  LOUIS  XT.  TO    THl    THBONl,  TO   THB  OOVVO- 
OATIOir  or  THX  BTATBS-OINXBAL  UVDIB  LOVJB  X7L, 


^Weakness  of  all  the  powers. — Stock-jobbing. — CorrapUon  of  morftls. — > 
Ruinous  wars. — Destruction  and  re-establiuhment  of  the  Parlia- 
ments.— Dissolution  of  tbe  monarcby. — ^Influence  of  the  pbilosopbers. 

1716—1789. 


CHAPTER   L 

Begenejr  of  tbe  duke  of  Orleans  and  ministrj  of  tbe  duke  of  Bourbon* 

1715—1726. 

EvEK  in  the  latter  ond  of  the  life  of  Louis  XIV.  all  eyes 
were  turned  towards  the  duke  of  Orleans,  hin  nephew,  whose 
birth  and  the  customs  of  the  kingdom  would  call  him  to  the 
exercise  of  the  regency  during  the  minority  of  the  duke  of 
Anjou.  Philip  of  Orleans,  endowed  with  military  talents, 
which  the  jealousy  of  Louis  afforded  him  but  few  opportunities 
for  displaying,  distinguished  by  his  wit,  by  his  agreeable  and 
easy  address,  by  his  yaried  knowledge  of  languages  and  sciences, 
affected  a  cynicism  of  irreligion  and  immorality  which  had 
already  more  than  once  exposed  him  to  odious  suspicions 
Heir  to  the  throne  after  the  descendants  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
public  voice  rendered  him  responsible  for  the  mortality  which 
struck  the  royal  family  in  the  course  of  the  latter  years  of  the 
preceding  reign,  and  found  a  motive  for  accusation  in  the 
chemical  studies,  as  yet  but  little  common,  to  which  he  was 
addicted  :  his  after-conduct,  with  regard  to  tho  young  king, 
offered  the  most  convincing  refutation  of  these  black  calumnies : 
Louis  XIY.  repelled  them,  but,  pre-occupied  with  the  interests 
of  his  legitimated  children,  he  only  assigned  to  his  nephew,  by 
his  will,  a  title  without  real  power.  He  separated  the  regency 
from  the  guardianship  of  the  monarch,  which  was  conferred 
on  the  duke  du  Maine,  as  well  as  the  command  of  the  troops 
of  the  king^s  household  :  a  council  of  regency,  formed  of 
courtiers  and  old  ministers,  in  which  the  duke  of  Orleans  was 
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only  to  have  a  deliberative  voice,  was  to  exerdse  the  pleni- 
tude of  sovereign  authority. 

Whatever  might  be  the  egotism  of  the  motives  which 
inspired  the  king  with  his  last  resolutions,  men  of  grave  or 
austere  manners  must  have  seen  with  uneasiness  the  supreme 
power  pass  without  control  into  the  hands  of  a  man'  so  low  in 
public  opinion  as  the  duke  of  Orleans.  But  this  prince 
nourished  much  higher  pretensions,  and  to  support  them, 
reckoned,  with  reason,  upon  the  courtiers,  heartily  tired  of 
the  mask  of  devotion  which  the  old  king  had  imposed  upon^ 
them,  and  full  of  hopes  in  the  regency  of  a  man  of  pleasure  ; 
xqxm.  the  parliamentiv  impatient  to  shake  off  the  political 
interdiction  which  had  weighed  upon  them  for  fifly  years ; 
and  upon  that  crowd  of  worshippers  of  Feortune,  without 
principles  and  without  opinions,  always  ready  to  change 
with  her,  and  skilful  in  divining  the  party  of  the  most 
powerful. 

On  the  morrow  of  the  death  of  Louis  XIY.,  after  a  night 
spent  in  negotiating  and  lavishing  promises,  the  duke  of 
Orleans  repaired  to  the  Parliament,  accompanied  by  the 
princes,  the  peers  of  tibe  kingdom,  and  a  numerous  train  of 
courtiers  and  officers  won  over  to  his  party.  In  a  q)eeeh 
full  of  subtlety,  the  dnke  eKpressed  himself  jeak>u8  of  holding- 
from  the  Pfeu:6araenit  a  title  to  which  his  birth  gave  him 
a  right ;  then,  after  having  given  this  company  to  undeF> 
stand  that  he  should  be  enlightened  by  their  advice,  he 
proceeded  to  the  reading  of  the  wilL  Most  of  the  magis- 
trates, and,  among  others,  the  advocates*geaend,  William  de 
Lamoignon,  Peter  Gilbert  de  Yoiains,  Henry  Frands  Agues- 
seau,  afterwards  chancellor,  and  Joly  de  Fleury,  theprocureivr- 
general,  were  aH  devoted  to  the  duke,  aad  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  6rst  president  Be  Mesmta,  who  defended  the 
interests  of  the  le^timated  princes,  the  will  was  set  aside 
with  one  voice.  The  Parliameint  recognised  the  duke  as 
regent  of  the  kingdom,  with  full  power  and  perfect  liberty 
to  compose  at  his  pleasure  the  council  of  the  regency.  D*Or- 
leans  called  to  it  those  whom  Louis  XIV.  had  chosen,  and 
eomposed  it  of  the  princes,  the  chancellor  Yoisins,  the 
marshals  de  Yilleroi,  d'Harcourt,  Tallard,  and  Bezons^  the 
duke  de  St.  Simon,  and  Chevemy,  the  ancient  biEduip  of 
Trqye&  The  three  last  only  were  the  n»w  choice  of  the 
regent  \  the  duke  da  Maine  retained  the  supecintendenee  of 
Hio  education  of  Louis  XY.,  who  was  to  be  brought  up  at 
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TinoeimeB  ;  but  he  was  deprived  of  the  oommaikd  of  tibd 
howsehold  troops. 

The  TDinistries  were  soppresKd,  and,  to  replace  them, 
the  regent  creaited  six  specml  conncils  :  tiioae  of  oonadeocey 
of  war,  of  finanoe,  of  the  marine,  of  foreign  a^EurSy  and  of 
ijbe  interior  of  the  kingdom  :  ther  were  presided  over  by  the 
cardinal  de  Noailles,  Marshal  dEetr^  Marshal  d'Uxelles, 
and  the  dnke  d'Antin.  It  was  afterwards  peroeived  that 
oemmercia)  interesto  had  been  forgotten  in  the  establish* 
ment  of  these  six  ooaneile,  and  a  streoitii  was  created,  en- 
titled the  council  of  oomnnsne.  Men  widely  differing  from 
each  other  in  birth,  morak^  and  intelligence,  were  met  in 
tAiese  oouBcilB :  in  the  first  pfaMse,  great  noJblea^  skilful  in 
intrigues,  but  novices  in  business. ;  then  the  persoiBal  friends 
of  the  regent^  dissipated,  ignorant,  witty,  depraved  meeti ; 
and  beneath  them  were  councillorB  of  state  aiul  membeni 
<fi  the  ParHament,  well-informed  and  laborious  men,  destined 
to  repair  the  Ikults  of  their  colleagues.  The  regent  reserved 
to  himself  the  care  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  His  first 
measures  were  generally  approved  of ;  he  restored  to  the 
ParHament  the  right  of  remonstrance,  of  which  he  after- 
wards deprived  them  ;  he  caused  the  troops  to  be  punctually 
paid,  ordered  judicial  proceedings  to  be  instituted  against  the 
financiers,  fixed  the  previously  fluctuating  value  of  gold  and 
silver  coins,  visited  the  royal  prisons,  exiled  le  P^re  Tellier, 
and  some  other  Jesuits,  and  revoked  the  arbitrary  sentences 
pronounced  by  the  late  king  against  their  numerous  victims. 
Many  bishops  and  a  crowd  of  priests  and  laymen,  proscribed 
on  account  of  miserable  theological  quarrels,  were  recalled : 
as  a  crowning  instance  of  good  taste  and  liberal  feeling,  the 
regent  ordered  TUhnaque  to  be  printed  It  was  imder  such 
happy  auspices  that  his  government  began.  The  influential 
men  were  divided  into  two  parties  :  one^  and  at  its  head  waa 
Marshal  de  Yilleroi,  governor  of  the  young  monarch,  faithfiil 
to  the  policy  of  Louis  XIY.,  wished  to  maintain  a  strict 
union  with  Spain,  at  that  time  governed  by  the  £a.mou8  Car* 
dinal  Alberoni,  who,  from  a  simple  country  curate,  had  raised 
himself  to  the  rank  of  first  minister  to  Philap  V. ;  the  other 
party  incHned  to  an  alliance  with  England.  Dubois,  in  the 
payof>that  power,  a  cynical  man  and  a  skilful  intriguer, 
formerly  preceptor  to  the  regent,  afterwards  minist^  to  his 
debaucheries,  fuid  who  still  ruled  him  with  the  triple  ascend- 
ancy of  an  eneifetio  wiU,  w%  and  habit^  waa  the  soul  of 
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this  party,  which  he  represented,  in  case  of  tho  vacanc7  of 
the  throne,  as  the  strongest  banier  against  the  pretensicHOfl 
of  Philip  Y.  to  the  crown  of  France,  although  that  prince 
had  tonnally  renounced  it  by  accepting  tliat  of  Spain.  Lord 
Stair,  the  ambassador  firom  EngLind,  and  the  companion  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  r^ent,  drew  him  into  this  alliance,  and 
made  him  purchase  it  by  the  expulsion  of  the  pretender,  the 
son  of  James  IL,  and  by  the  demolition  oi  the  port  of  Mar- 
dike,  which  Louis  XIY.  destined  to  replace  that  of  Dunkirk. 
A  triple  alliance  was  concluded  between  France,  England, 
and  Holland.  The  following  year,  these  thi^ee  powers  signed, 
coDJointly  with  the  emperor,  a  new  treaty,  known  under  the 
name  of  the  treaty  of  the  quctdntple  allumce,  and  Spain  was 
called  upon  to  accede  to  it  within  three  month& 

The  regent,  always  rendered  uneasy  by  the  pretensions  of 
Philip  Y.  and  the  intrigues  of  Alberoni,  had,  within  the 
kingdom,  a  very  great  number  of  enemies,  of  whom  some 
were  created  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  others  by 
the  faults  of  his  government  and  his  personal  conduct.  His 
debaucheries  and  the  scandal  of  his  orgies,  at  which  his 
daughter,  the  duchess  de  Beny,  presided ;  the  shameful  eleva- 
tion of  Dubois,  and  his  immense  credit  with  the  prince, 
wounded  all  worthy  or  reflecting  minds,  and  raised  public 
indignation  against  the  regent.  His  partiality  for  England, 
and  the  rigorous  measures  against  the  le;^itimated  prinoeg^ 
whom  he  had  deprived  of  the  title  tjf  princes  of  the  blood, 
at  the  request  of  the  dukes  and  peers,  had  alienated  their 
numerous  partisans,  as  well  as  those  of  the  political  system 
of  Louis  XIY. ;  but  nothing  excited  mote  xeseEitment 
against  the  regent  than  his  financial  operations.  TLo  pubuc 
debt  left  by  Louis  XIY.  amounted  to  nearly  five  milliards 
(^ye  thousand  millions)  of  our  present  money  ;*  the  revenues 
of  three  years  were  consumed  beforehand,  and  all  credit  was 
annihilated.  The  regent  had,  therefore,  from  the  beginning, 
to  struggle  with  immense  difficulties.  The  only  known  ways 
habitually  followed  by  governments,  to  escape  from  such 
embarrassments,  were  bankruptcy,  the  alteration  of  the  value 
of  the  coinage,  or  prosecutions  of  the  fimners-generaL  The 
regent  began  with  the  last  means,  by  appointing  a  chamber 
of  justice,  charged  with  the  task  of  seeking  out  the  guilty  : 
this  chamber,  considered  favourably  at  first,  soon  renderod 
itself  odious  by  the  atrocity  of  the  measures  taken  to  carzy 
*  More  than  two  hondnd  and  eight  nuliioui  sterling.— SVont. 
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on  its  pn)8ecat!<Hi8 :  impeachment  was  encouraged  by  tiie 
bait  of  a  part  in  the  oonfiacation,  and  the  penalty  of  death 
iras  inflicted  with  an  nndiacriminating  hand  for  all  the 
oflences  of  the  acoosed  ;  servants  were  permitted  to  depose 
against  their  masters,  nnder  boiTowed  names,  and  falsehood 
on  the  part  of  the  inlormers  was  punished  with  death  ;  the 
researches  were  carried  back  twenty-seven  years ;  it  was 
quite  sufficient  for  a  person  to  be  rich  to  draw  upon  himself 
a  prosecution,  and  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy 
heads  oi  families  were  inscribed  upon  twenty  lists,  which 
appeared  successively  like  so  many  tables  of  proscription. 
A  multitude  of  remonstrances  and  petitions  poured  in  from 
all  quarters ;  solicitors  of  eveiy  class  and  rank  assailed  the 
regent,  and,  as  a  witty  and  judicious  writer  has  said,*  ^  In- 
dudgence  had  its  tarifi^,  as  vengeance  had  its  lists  ;'*  and  the 
court  of  France  was  no  longer  anything  but  the  scandalous 
market  of  a  kingdom  given  over  to  pillage.  Every  one  con- 
cealed his  fortune,  labour  ceased  at  the  same  time  with 
luxury,  and,  in  the  end,  the  small  part  of  society  in  which 
any  We  of  honesty  reiiuned.  behelHith  indignation  rob- 
beries  change  hands,  and  instead  of  being  a  protection,  the 
chamber  or  justice  iell  under  general  reprobation.  Other 
equally  arbitrary  and  violent  means  were  had  recourse  to  : 
business  contracts  concluded  with  the  ancient  government, 
were  in  part  destroyed ;  the  renUs,  as  well  as  pensions  above 
six  hundred  livres,  were  reduced  by  half ;  a  multitude  of 
offices  and  privileges,  created  and  sold  by  the  preceding 
government,  were  pitilessly  suppressed  without  any  reim- 
bursement to  the  holders  of  them.  This  reform  restored  the 
election  of  their  administrators  to  the  communes.  The 
reminting  of  the  coinage  seemed  to  offer  immense  advantages 
to  the  government,  and  it  was  ordered.  In  the  in&ncy  of 
civilization,  princes  altered  the  names  and  weights  of  coins  ; 
but  when  the  knowledge  and  commerce  of  nations  had  made 
some  progress,  no  human  force  being  able  to  affect  the  com- 
mon and  intrinsic  value  of  metals,  the  current  value  alone 
oould  be  affected  by  being  nominally  lowered  or  raised.  This 
act,  which  only  imposes  upon  the  multitude  for  a 'moment, 
always  produces  injurious  effects.  Public  confidence  is  lost, 
the  circ^ation  is  impeded,  foreigners  make  immense  profits 
by  the  reminting  of  the  deteriorated  coinage,  and  govern- 
ment soon  loses,  by  the  increase  of  its  expenses  and  the 

*  Leraoniey,  Mutoiti  di  la  Bi§mot, 
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Aniatitioii  ef  ite  levenneB,  the  momQabMy  pcofit  it  hAd 

itftfeia  by  force.*  9uoh  was  the  &te  of  the  oouiege  under* 
tikeax  bj  the  duke  de  Neaillee :  be  reckoned  upon  a  coiiiage 
of  a  milliard  (a  thooBand  ■Million?^ — thvee  hundred  and 
aeventj-eight  millions  alone  were  brought  into  the  MteU  «te 
monnaies;  and  instead  of  two  hundred  millions  of  profit 
which  he  expected,  he  onlj  obtained  aeventy^two.  The  gold 
of  the  kingdom  flowed  rapidly  into  foreign  countries^  in 
which  the  true  coinage  was  effected,  and  the  goyenunent, 
deceived  in  its  iniquitous  hopes,  carried  its  absurdity  so  &r 
aa  to  interdict  the  entrance  into  France  of  the  metals 
marked  with  its  own  stamp. 

A  third  financial  operation  had  for  its  object  the  general 
review  of  the  public  responeibilitieay  of  which  the  number 
was  unknown ;  it  was  determined  to  remodel  them  into  one 
single  flpecies  of  bills  of  state,  and  the  four  brothers  Pans, 
men  endowed  with  remarkable  sagacity,  were  charged  with 
this  task.  Six  hundred  millions  were  presented  to  visa  ;  a 
law  reduced  them  to  two  hundred  and  fifby  millions  of  bills 
of  state,  bearing  four  per  cent,  interest,  and  of  which  a 
hundred  and  ninety-five  alone  w^e  delivered  to  the  owners  of 
the  property  vis4e.  After  violent  means,  the  duke  de  Noailles 
employed  corruption ;  he  had  recourse  to  lotteries ;  but  the 
crisis  was  no  less  imminent :  the  equitable  tax  of  a  tenth 
upon  all  real  property  raised  a  clamour  among  great  pro- 
prietors, and  was  soon  suppcessed ;  the  chests  of  the  i^eoeivero 
were  empty,  and  the  troops  could  not  be  paid  In  the  midst 
of  these  great  disorders^  the  Scotchman  Law  began  to  raise 
his  fortune.  This  adventurer,  afterwards  so  fiunous,  aakl  who 
united  high  financial  conceptions  with  errors  founded  upon 
practical  ioezperience,  seduced  the  regent  by  the  novelty  of 
his  expedient,  set  forth  with  greait  cleamesa.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  unable  at  first,  in  1716,  to  apply  his  genius  to  an^ 
thing  but  the  operations  of  a  bank,  the  capital  of  whidi, 
divided  into  twelve  hundred  shares,  only  amounted  to  six 
millions :  Law  obtained  the  privilege  for  this  for  twenty 
yearsL  It  managed  the  funds  <^  individuals,  discounted  bilk 
of  exchange,  received  deposits,  and  gave  bills  payable  a^ 
aight  and  in  invariable  bank  enirency :  it  had  a  pvodigiotta 
aucoesa^  and,  in  ^te  of  public  incredulity,  the  fixity  of  this 
new  currency  re-established  the  exchanges  and  revived  com- 
meroe.     The  regent,  eager  to  make  the  government  pxett 

*  These  detail«»  into  whiofa  I  have  tboaght  it  neceasaiy  to  enter,  are 
in  a  great  measure  extracted  from  VHuioin  de  la  Riptncs. 
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{by  tiie  mdva&tages  of  thia  bank,  ordered  its  notes  to  be 
.leeeived  m  payment  of  the  taxes,  and  "wished  to  become  one 
ef  the  direoton.  Then  was  to  be  seen  a  fiotitioas  currenqy 
■Bued  hy  xadividnals,  confided,  as  well  as  the  revenues  of  the 
abate,  to  the  good  faith  of  an  independent  company;  and 
Low  £com  that  time  merited  the  title  of  the  founder  of  the 
soieBoe  of  pnbMc  credit  in  f!ranoe. 

The  nmnerons  enemies  of  Law*wiere  supported  ly  the  Parlia- 
ment; hismartiUnstrioii5adY6rBary,theoitasioeMord'Aguesfleau, 
as  mdi  as  the  duke  de  Kooilles,  had  been  dismissed ;  the 
amaent  lieiitanunt  of  police,  D' Argenson,  and  Dubois,  were  at 
tbe  head  of  affiuxs  when  the  regent  determined  npon  striking 
a  deeisLv«  blow.  A  bed  of  justice  wasappointed  for  the  26th 
of  Augasty  1718  :  the  magistrates  nepaired  to  the  TuOeries 
to  the  nmnber  of  a  hundred  and  seYenty :  the  duke  du 
ISi^irae  and  his  brother  the  count  de  Toulouse  trembled  with 
the  expeotatum  of  the  measures  they  dreaded :  the  regent 
requested  them  to  leave  the  chamber ;  then  he  proceeded  to 
the  reading  of  letters  patent  which  annulled  the  last  decrees 
of  the  PariHament^  and  took  from  it  the  right  of  remonstrance 
ia  poUtknl  matters  ;  an  edict  was  then  read,  by  which  the 
legitimated  pcinces,  with  the  exception  of  the  count  de 
Toulouse,  were  reduced  to  the  simple  rank  of  their  peerage; 
and  lastly,  a  decree  derived  the  duke  du  Maine  of  the  super- 
mtendenoe  of  the  educaticm  of  the  king  and  ga^e  it  to  his 
ttsphew  and  enemy  the  duke  de  Bourbon,  a  prince  of  depraved 
saanneonB,  singular  cupidity,  and  yery  Hmited  intellect.  The 
£nt  president  having  requested  that  the  Fariiament  might 
he  permitted  to  examine  the  ediot  which  concerned  it,  the 
helper  of  the  seals  replied,  "  The  king  will  be  obeyed,  and 
instantly."  Three  days  later,  xigoora  signalized  the  victory 
of  the  regent :  three  magistrates  were  imprisoned ;  several 
parliaments^  and  among  them  that  of  Bretagne,  experienced 
similar  violenoes. 

The  oouncils  established  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  at  the 
oonmiencement  of  the  regency  were  suppressed,  and  replaced 
by  depairtments,  at  the  head  of  which  he  placed  secretaries  of 
state  more  dependent  upon  hamsd^  The  duke  du  Maine 
yielded  to  the  storm  without  contention ;  but  hi&  wife,  the 
dochess,  indulged  in  loud  complaints  and  menaces;  her 
magnificent  ceaidence  of  Soeauz  became  the  rendezvous  of 
mBlcontsBite  and  the  focus  of  intrigues.  An  intimate  con- 
neotsoa  liad  sobauted  for  a  long  timebetwe«a  this  little 
.&etiaaB  aonBtaad  the  prince  de  Gellamarrey  then^ambsiwador 
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from  Spain.  This  prince,  faithful  to  the  instmctiona  of 
Alberoni,  conspired  against  the  regent,  and  endeavoured  to 
bring  about  a  revolution  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom : 
himself  imposed  upon,  he,  in  his  reports,  exaggerated  the 
political  importance  and  the  number  of  the  malcontents,  and 
the  audacious  cardinal  wished  that  Philip  Y.  should  induce 
the  young  king,  Louis  XY.,  his  nephew,  to  renounce  the 
quacbruple  alliance,  deprive  the  duke  of  Orleans  of  the  regency, 
and  convoke  the  States-General ;  he  meditated  at  the  same 
time  to  re-establish  the  Stuarts  in  England,  and  to  place  the 
warlike  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  at  the  head  of  the  expedition. 
He  thus  administered  to  the  ambitious  desires  of  Elizabeth 
Famese,  the  second  wife  of  Philip  Y.,  and  maintained  himself 
in  her  &vour  by  flattering  her  with  the  hopes  of  conquering 
thrones  for  her  children  :  he  had  cast  his  eyes  upon  several 
states,  separated  from  the  Spanish  monarchy  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  and  an  army  had  already  invaded  and  subdued 
Sicily:  but  in  1718  an  English  fleet  of  twenty  sail,  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Byng,  attacked^  in  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Spanish  fleet  of  twenty-seven  vessels,  of  which  it  took  or 
destroyed  twenty-three.  Alberoni,  troubled  by  this  check, 
and  feeling  his  power  totter,  wrote  to  Gellamarre  to  ''  set  fire 
to  the  mines."  Dubois,  however,  informed  of  the  whole  by  a 
copier,  held  the  threads  of  the  intrigue  in  his  hands ;  he 
allowed  the  conspirators  to  commit  themselves  a  little  further^ 
and  on  the  5th  of  December  caused  the  abb§  Porto  Garrero, 
charged  with  the  despatches  of  the  imprudent  Gellamarre  and 
papers  relative  to  this  absurd  intrigue,  addre&sed  to  Aiberoni, 
to  be  arrested  on  his  route  ;  the  ambassador  was  immediately 
transferred  to  the  castle  of  Blois,  there  to  await  the  orders 
of  his  court.  The  conspirators  were  exposed.  The  doke 
and  the  duchess  du  Maine  were  instantly  arrested  ;  the  duke 
was  sent  to  the  castle  of  Dourlens,  and  the  duchess  to  Dijon; 
a  great  number  of  their  accomplices  were  imprisoned  at  the 
same  time.  After  having  caused  the  letters  of  the  king  of 
Spain  to  be  printed,  the  regent  showed  himself  indulgent 
towards  his  enemies :  he  required  of  them  an  admission  of 
their  &ult,  made  the  duchess  du  Maine  sign  a  detailed  con- 
fession, and  released  the  prisoners  without  inflicting  any 
other  vengeance  upon  them  :  a  magnanimous  forgetfulness  of 
injuries  was  the  most  noble  quality  of  his  mind. 

An  intrigue  similar  to  that  of  Gellamarre's  was  got  up  at 
the  same  epoch  in  Spain  by  the  duke  de  Saint  Aignan,  the 
ambassador  of  the  regent;  its  aim  was  to  overthrow  Alberoni. 
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and  prepare  the  succession  of  tbe  yaletudinarian  Philip  Y.  for 
the  house  of  Orleans.  Its  projects  evaporated  without  noise ; 
Saint  Aignan  quitted  Spain  before  the  disgrace  of  Cellamnrre 
was  known  there,  and  whilst  the  regent  was  gatheiing  all 
the  firaits  he  could  wish  from  the  rash  imprudence  of  that 
ambassador.  The  old  court  party  was  in  a  state  of  consterna- 
tion ;  there  was  but  one  cry  throughout  France  and  Europe 
against  the  disloyalty  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  war 
against  Philip  V.  was  determined  on. 

Troubles  broke  out  in  Brittany,  still  in  great  part  uncul- 
tivated,  and  in  which  vegetated  an  ignorant  and  poor  popular 
tion,  dominated  over  by  five  or  six  thousand  gentlemen,  lliese, 
offended  by  tbe  haughtiness  of  the  marshal  de  Montesquieu, 
governor  of  the  province,  made  gpreat  difficulties  of  granting 
the  gratuitous  gift ;  and  the  following  year  they  opposed  an 
edict  of  the  council  relative  to  the  right  of  entr^  The  Parlia- 
ment registered  their  decision.  A  few  lettrea  de  cachet  punished 
these  attempts  at  independence.  Alberoni  thought  he  could 
perceive  in  these  sparks  of  revolt  the  chance  of  a  powerful 
diversion  in  favour  of  Philip  Y.  ;  he  encouraged  the  leaders 
in  their  fikctious  projects ;  the  noblesse  signed  an  act  of  armed 
confederation,  and  called  in  Spanish  troops ;  but  the  inferior 
classesy  indifferent  to  this  quarrel,  which  was  qtdte  foreign  to 
their  private  interests,  refused  to  support  it,  and  the  govern- 
ment soon  stifled  the  revolt.  A  chamber  of  justice  was 
established  at  Nantes  ;  four  gentlemen,  condemned  to  death, 
were  there  executed  by  torchlight,  with  great  preparation  ; 
and  when  the  Spanish  fleet,  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  presented  itself  off  the  coasts  of  Brittany,  it  found 
them  bristling  with  troops,  and  defended  by  a  ^siithfid  popu- 
lation. An  army,  however,  under  the  orders  of  Marshal  de 
Berwick,  entered  Spain,  where  Alberoni  was  prepared  with 
nothing  but  for  intrigue :  a  great  number  of  places  fell  into 
the  handsof  the  French,  and  the  marine  of  Spain  was  destroyed 
in  her  porta  About  the  same  time,  sixteen  thousand  Imperial- 
ists, led  intoSicily  by  General  Mercy,  compelled  the  Spaniards 
to  evacuate  the  island.  Overwhelmed  by  these  numerous 
reverses,  Alberoni  found  all  was  lost  for  him.  Tbe  queen 
tamed  against  him,  and  now  saw  nothing  in  this  minister  but 
the  obscurity  of  lus  birth  :  in  vain  he  once  more  made  the 
French  government  tremble  by  proposing  to  bring  Spain  into 
an  alliance  with  England  and  Austria,  his  c^sgmce  wsia 
resolved  upon  and  required  by  the  regent :  Philip  Y.  sigueil, 
in  Decemljer,  1719,  an  order  which  commanded  him  to  quit 

2  F 
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Madrid  within  a  week.-  -  The  peoplo  celebrated  his  flight  as 
a  deliverance  from  a  scourge^  and  the  fall  of  the  cardinal  waft 
the  pledge  of  peace  j  Philip  V.  signified  his  adhesifin  to  th^ 
treaty  of  the  quadruple  alliance^  which  his  minister  s^paued.  in 
February,  1720,  at  the  Hague.  By  this  treaty,  the  empevor 
Charles  V.  abandoned  all  h^  states  which  the  peace  of  Haatadt 
had  separated  from  the  Spanish  monarchy  ;  the  emperor 
engaged  to  give  the  investitttre  of  Tuscany  to  Don  GarkMy 
son  of  Philip  V.  and  Elizabeth  Farnese,  a£ber  the  death,  ofu^ 
aidered  as  approachingi  of  the  last  of  the  Medici :  by  the  same 
treaty,  Sicily  was  adjudged  to  the  house  of  Austria ;  the  duke 
of  Sarvoy  was  to  receive,  in  exchange  for  this  island,  that  of 
Sardima,  styled  a  kingdom. 

The  regent  afterwards  employed  his  mediation  in  the 
north ;  he  succoured  Sweden,  exhausted- by  the  ruinous  rash- 
ness of  Charles  XIL,  and  in  which  kingdom  XJlrioa^  the> 
sister  of  that  monarch^  now  reigned*  He  hastened  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace  between  her  and  the  czar  Peter,  wlio. 
oflered  his  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Chartres,  son  of  the  recant, 
with  the  expectation  of  the  tluxme  of  Poland,  then  occupied 
by  King  Augustua  The  duke  of  Orleans  did  not  accept  this 
alliance,  and  was,  for  a  moment,  the  arbitrator  of  Europe. 
This  powerful  influence  was  partly  due  to  the  ephemeral  and 
prodigious  success  of  Law's  systemi  which,  adopted  by  the 
regent,  then  enjoyed  the  highest  degree  of  public  favour,  and 
placed  immense  pecuniary  reeoureea  in  the-  hands  of  the 
goveiTiment. 

D^w's  bank  had  been  declared  the  bank  of  the  king  at  the 
end  of  1718 ;  it  obtained  the  privileged  rights  of  the  old 
company  of  the  Indies^  which  united  to  vast  possesaions  in 
Lomsiana  the  exclusive  trade  of  Africa  and  Asia :    the 
government  joined  to  this  the  monopoly  of  tobacco,  the 
gabelles  of  Alsace  and  Franohe-Comt^  the  profits  of  the 
coining  of  money,  and  the  receipts  and  £B£merships-generaL 
This  bank  thus  held  in  its  possession  the  deposit  of  all  fortunes. . 
Its  flrst  care  was  to  decry  the  coinage  by  tormenting  it  by 
fifty  consecutive  variations,  whilst  its  paper  alone  appeacea 
invariable  and  superior  to  the  numeral  value  which  it  re- 
presented.    Seduced  by  Law's  first  suoccessee,  a  <a^uloiia. 
multitude  purchased  shares  of  the  company,  and  exchanged' 
tbair  gold  for  the  paper  of  the  bank.     This  gold  served  to. 
reimburse  the  creditors  of  the  state,   who,  embacrasaed;  bji 
their  capitals,  and  full  of  mad  ccmfidence,  exchanged  them  for 
shares^  tiie  value  of  which  inceeased  in.  proportimi  wiih.  tha : 
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crowd  of  lmy«n.  Tbe  Uindaen-  ima  sMBresttM  to.ilB 
height,  and  8hai9e%.'«^oieion|ginaL value  w«a  dBiy-fiye  hmidrid 
livres  each,  aUained  iheegaormoiui  piioe  of  eighteen  thouaand 
livrea  The  street  QaiA^aupoibL  aoqniied  a  fihameM  cel»- 
hiit J ;  it  waa  the  ignoble  theatre  whece  the .  ahares  of  the  bank 
wece  negotiated  for.  There  eoandalons  fortunea  -were  saiaedy 
and  th^were  annih<la;t>ed  thoae  that  appeared  the  hert 
vetablifihed;  tharsy  from  the  cetian  to  the  gazzets,  were 
heaped  together  pHa-mUe  people  of  both  sexes,  of  every  ag«^ 
of  every  condition,  solely  oecnpied  in  tnffiddng  their  notes 
and  their  shares :  they  flocked  thither  in  crowds  finmi  the 
most  distant  provinces  and  from  foreign  countries,  and  the 
whole  nation  seemed  transfozmedinto  one  vast  camp  of  stoefe- 
jobbei& . 

This  feimantatlon^.so  abject  and  so  soandaJooB,  had^  howv 
ever,  some  happy  eiecta  The  r^^stabliahing'  of  so  many 
doubtful  papers  gave  an  immense  impulse  to  trade  and  mana^^ 
futures  j  the  numbers  of  manufacturers  inoereased  thte9» 
flfbhs;  agriculture  and  the  treasury  were  eniiched  by  the 
affluence  of  foreigners  and  the  increase  of  comsumptnoii 
Everything  was  ea^  to  a  govermnent  gorged  with  the  goAd 
of  the  kingdom ;  the  diplomacy  of  France  became  dondnaa^ 
and  its  navy,  lately  reduced  to  a  few  vaaasla,  and  abandoned 
to  the  count  de  Maurepa%  eighty-eight  years  of '  age,  was 
restored  to  a  condition  to  protect  the  French  maritime  trade. 
The  regent  strengthened  the  relations  between  the  ccdcnies 
and  the  motlier  country,  and  added  the  Isie  of  France  to 
them^  an  island  much  coveted  by  the  English.  The  foundatiom 
of  NewOdei^is  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  dates  from 
this  period.  Useful  works  were  undertaken  in  France ;  such  as 
several  royal  roads  of  a  magnificence  tiii  that  time  unknown, 
and  the  canal  of  Monbargisi ;  the  University  of  Paris  likOTrise 
gave  instruction  gratuitously.  Law,  at  the  period  of  his 
highest  favour,  received  the  homage  of  all  Europe :  the  son 
of  James  II.,  known  under  the  name  of  the  GhewiUer  de 
Samt  Oeorge,  sought  his  friendship,  and  Law  gave  him  out  of 
hb  own  pocket  the  pension  which  France  never  repaid  him. 

At  the  commencement  of  1720,  Law  was  at  the  summit 
of  his  success,  and,  after  having  abjured  the  Protestant  reli* 
gidn,  was  made  comptroller-general ;  but  he  even  then  ap* 
preached  his  fiftll.  His  piincipEil  «rror  had  been  in  consideruig 
the  paper  of  the  bank  as  a  per^ebt  equivalent  for  the  metallio 
corvency.  The  ignorance  and  the  cupidity  of  the  gcrem** 
ment^augmeated  the  fiital  consequences',  of :  this  Gcmt ;  Law 
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WBB  not  at  liberty  to  moderate  tlie  movementB  of  his  Bjatem. 
A  frightfbl  mass  of  notes,  out  of  aU  jnroporiion  with  the  cur- 
rency  of  Franoe^  was  fabricated  and  forced  into  circulation  in 
spite  of  him ;  it  amounted  to  several  milliards,  and  people  soon 
observed  with  terror  that  the  exchange  against  real  Talnes 
became  impossibla  The  favourable  excitement  produced  bj 
the  declarations  of  the  existence  of  gold-mines  in  the  fields  of 
Louisiana^  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  was  dissipated 
at  the  same  time.  To  support  his  system,  Law  then  had  re- 
course to  violent  measures,  which  only  completed  its  ill 
reputation;  individuals  were  forbidden  to  have  by  them 
more  than  five  hundred  livres  in  money,  or  to  convert  their 
gold  into  pearls  or  diamonds ;  and  at  length,  on  the  21st  of 
May,  appeared  an  edict,  which  reduced  the  shares  of  the  com- 
pany to  half  their  value.  From  that  moment  all  illusion  was 
destroyed :  in  vain  the  duke  d'Antin,  brother-in-law  of  the 
ri^nt,  revoked  that  edict ;  confidence  could  not  be  restored, 
and  Law  was  arrested,  and  commanded  to  render  up  his 
accounts,  which  he  did  with  such  admirable  clearness  as  to 
confound  his  enemies.  The  direction  of  the  bank  and  the 
company  was  restored  to  him :  Law  refused  to  resume  the 
eomptrollership,  and  proposed  to  the  regent  as  a  means  of 
reviving  public  confidence,  the  recall  of  his  ancient  adversary, 
the  chancellor  D'Aguesseau.  He  himself  went  to  Fresne, 
the  retreat  of  that  venerable  magistrate,  and  solicited  his 
return.  D'Aguesseau  sacrificed  his  repose  to  his  love  of  the 
public  good :  this  day  was  the  most  glorious  of  his  noble  life. 
But  this  illustrious  man  had  neither  the  sagacity  nor  the 
strength  necessary  to  divert  the  storm,  and  nusfortunes 
succeeded  each  other  rapidly. 

The  plague  which  broke  out  in  France  closed  the  ports  of  all 
the  world  against  its  vessels,  and  brought  enormous  losses  upon 
the  company  :  the  discredit  into  which  the  company  fell  was 
still  more  fatal,  and  the  Parliament  rejected,  almost  without 
deliberation,  the  edicts  which  might  have  given  hopes  of  the 
liquidation  of  the  bank.  Dubois,  upon  this,  though  he  was 
the  enemy  of  Law,  avenged  the  government  for  this  bold 
attack,  by  banishing  the  Parliament  in  a  body  to  Pontoise ; 
such  an  afifront  as  that  assembly  had  never  nndergone  cdnoe 
its  establishment 

Stock*jobbing  was  forbidden ;  but  it  was  carried  on  with 
iiuy,  even  under  sabres  and  bayonets.  Scenes  of  violence 
and  murder  took  place,  and  a  threatening  mob  directed  its 
course  to  the  Palais  Boyal,  the  doors  of  which  the  regent 
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ordered  to  be  throtm  open  to  it.  The  theatre  of  tUH  odkms 
imflSc  was  transferred  from  the  Rue  Qninoampoiz  to  the 
Flaoe  Yenddme,  and  thenoe  to  the  gardens  of  the  H6tel  de 
8oifi8Qn&  It  was  there  that  paper  lost  the  qnalitj  of  money, 
and  that^  in  September,  nine  shares  were  bought  for  a  sin^ 
gold  mark,  which,  a  year  before^  might  hare  been  sold  for 
160,000  livres  in  specie.  Greedy  and  skilfnl  calculators 
again  negotiated  upon  the  ruins  of  old  and  new  fortunes,  and 
their  frightful  jobbing  acquired  the  name  of  Misfisiippi 
ruined.  Law  offered  the  regent  to  leave  France,  and  to  give 
up  all  his  property  to  him,  with  the  reservation  of  the  five 
thousand  crowns  he  had  brought  with  him.  The  prince  did 
not  attempt  to  detain  him ;  and  this  celebrated  foreigner, 
after  being  adored  as  a  god,  disappeared  from  the  kingdom 
as  a  fugitive,  and  went  to  end  his  life  obsoarely  at  the  gaming- 
tables of  Venice,  leaving,  as  his  whole  succession,  a  diamond 
worth  40,000  livres,  which  had  often  been  placed  in  pawn, 
and  a  few  pictures. 

The  government  endeavoured,  by  a  multitude  of  violent 
to  restore  to  the  notes  of  the  bank  a  value  which 
credit  alone  could  sustain :  all  was  useless,  and  in  1731  the 
government  had  again  recourse  to  the  operation  of  the  viiOf 
to  verily  the  true  debt  of  the  state  and  the  titles  of  its 
creditors.  This  wis  again  confided  to  the  brothers  Pftris, 
and  two  nulfiards  two  hundred  millions  of  paper  were  depo> 
sited  at  their  offices :  one^hird  was  annulled,  and  the  rest 
reduced  to  a  disadvantageous  rate  of  interest  The  capitalists 
who  persisted  in  keeping  their  notes  in  their  portfolios,  wifih* 
out  submitting  to  the  vua,  lost  the  whole  of  their  daims : 
the  stock-jobbers  by  profession,  who  had  made  enormous 
profits,  were  violentiy  deqpoiled  of  tbe  greater  part  of  their 
gjtixuL  The  claims  to  be  liquidated  amounted  to  seventeen 
hundred  millions,  and  the  state  was  much  more  in  debt  than 
at  the  death  of  Louis  XIY. 

Sndi  was  the  end  of  the  &mous  system,  of  which  the 
Ignorance  and  the  despotism  of  the  government,  fiir  moie 
than  the  errors  of  the  founder,  accelerated  the  ruin.  It  had 
a  great  effect  upon  public  morals  and  the  distribution  of 
fidbes,  rendered  the  people  greedy  after  gain,  enteiprising 
and  bold  in  their  speculations,  and  gave,  by  initiating  the 
use  of  banks,  a  new  life  to  commerce,  whilst  it  strengthened 
the  prejudices  of  the  government  against  every  new  idea^  and 
against  every  project  of  amelioration. 

Tbe  plague  eicercissd  frightful  ravages  in  Provencei.    The 
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OMimber  of  its  ^rifltims  is  not  known ;  but  the  four  oitie8-of 
MkrseiUeSy  Aries,  Aix»  and  Toulon,  alone  lost  79,500  of  tikeir 
inhabitants.  Bdzaaoe,  bishop  of  Maraeilles,  the  Chevalier 
Bose,  aaoid  the  ^ahevina  Estelle  and  Mousftier,  immovtaliBed 
ihemselveB  by  the  most  heroio  dsvotiim  to  theafflicted  in  the 
nddst  of  this  frightful  calamity. 

The  public  in^ortanes  did  not  at  all  8ui|)end  the  ▼iolenoe 
•of  theological  disputes.  The  oaTdiual  de  Noaillss  still  showed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  opponents  to  the  bull  of  Unigmatua 
.of  Pope  Clement  XI.,  considering  it  as  an  attsck  upon  the 
Jiberiies  of  the  Gallioan  chuTch,  and  the  Parliament  lefueed 
to  register  it :  Dubois  broke  through  this  double  obstacle. 
This  intriguing  j^nio  had  already  succeeded  in  getting  him- 
self named  orohbishop  of  Cambrai ;  he  was,  fiuther,  ambt- 
tious  of  the  Bomiah  purple,  aad  wished  to  gain  the  hat,  by 
soanaiiig  the  boll  to  be  accepted  in  France.  He  suxrom^bd 
the  cardinal  de  Noailles  with  skilful  theologians,  and  tiieae, 
by  the  employment  of  captious  reasonings,  snceeeded  in 
obtainis^  las.subnusBion,  iriubh* decided  that  .of  numerous 
opposing  bishopsi  It  only  xemained  to  subdtte  the  Pariia- 
ment,  then  haniphed  to  Pontoiie :  Dubois  terrified  thatbod^y 
liy  the  threat  of  a  new  exile  to  Blois^  v^iilst  Law,  then 
juinister,  spoke  of  veimbaimngrthe  cost  of  .the  chai*ges  of  the 
Bftagistiaoy  with  his  doubts  pftpttr,  and  -  of  oonstitnting  a 
body  of  magiatxatea  who  should  'hane  no  ctlwr  funetums  than 
that  of  administering  justice.  The  Paxliainent  held  out  no 
longer,  but  registered  the  bull,  without  ptetending  to  strike 
M^&e^MUcms  ofths  kingdom  ^iqumtke  itppuUs la ihe  Jkium 
'CBmndh     The  Paaliament  returned  to  Pins  thefollowa^ 

After  longrand  esaadalous  intrigues,  Pope  Innocent  XTTI. 
aiade JDuIkhs a ^*****w^^ :  the  rcigent,  who  daspisedthiaranan 
mthout'being.aUeito  do  without  ium,  completed  das  good 
fortune  by  naming  him  first  minister  tinee:  months  befoae 
4he  awonation  el  Iionis  X  V.,'Whose  majority  was  ysoBOiinced 
4sk)th6.&u4iamfint,on  thet£2aad  of  Jannary,  1723.  The  young 
ilifiuita  of  Spatn,  (four  'yean  oi «gB,i  am^sad'at  ooort :  the 
ff^gent  destined  Mherler  -miSd.  to  the  dking,  'whilst  his  ««m 
dai^gtAftr  wbs  sent  tofijjNdn  «8>the  foturespouseof  tlhe  ^pninoe 
4if  4;he  AAfaipAfl.  By  appointing.  Dubois  &Bt  minister  ilititin 
fciiod  of  the  -majority  of  Louis  XY.,  the  'duke  of  Chdeans 
Botaiaed  the  entire  diseotioa  of  afiairs ;  *  but  'death  idiwp- 
pointed  his  hopes:  Dubois,  after  haeviog  made ^eome- wipe 
fnqpilatioBs^espirsdia.tha  oooxae  of  the  ywyy  kamg  «n.im« 


aiMiae  forlune.  The  duke  of  Orleans  succeeded  liim  iu  hk 
post,  but  he  bimself  died  almost  immediately  afterwards  ot 
an  attack  of  apoplexy.  The  king,  though  naturally  cold  and 
insensible,  regretted  his  guardian,  and  was  moved  at  the 
remembrance  of  the  evidences  of  tender  and  respectful  interest 
which  he  had  never  ceased  to  receive  from  him.  Fleuxy, 
bishop  of  Er^jus,  and  preceptor  of  the  young  monarch, 
ezetnnsed  an  absolute  ascendancy  over  him.  Acting  in  har* 
mony  with  the  duke  of  Boiurbon,  he  persuaded  his  pupil  to 
name  that  prince  prime  minister  :  Louis  XY.  consented  by 
a.&od  of  his  head,  and  the  government  passed  thus  from  the 
house  of  Orleans  to  that  of  Cond6. 

Three  persons  only  composed  the  council  of  the  king : 
the  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  bishop  of  Frejus,  and  the  marshal 
de  YiUars.  A  woman  of  scandalous  morals,  the  marquise  de 
Prie,  the  mistress  of  the  prime  minister,  ruled  over  his  narrow 
mind,  brutified  bj  debauchery  and  an  insatiable  cupiditj. 
Duveraey,  the  youngest  of  the  brothers  Pdris,  was  chosen  bj 
her  to  administer  affairs,  and  the  duke  de  Bourbon  received 
this  minister  directly  from  her  hands ;  he  proved  to  be  the 
author  of  aone  wise  measures,  but  he  was  likewise  the  aooom- 
plioe  and  instrument  of  odious  violences.  The  first  laws  passed 
under  the  ministry  thus  composed  were  senseless  andatrocious; 
the  legal  vahie  of  the  currency  was  diminished  by  a  half,  and 
interest  reduced  to  three  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  Duvemey 
iriahed  the  habits  of  the  nation  to  change  as  quickly  as  tbe 
decrsesof  council;  the  troops  fell  upon  the  workmen  of  Pacie^ 
who  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  defending  their  wages ;  the 
•piisoiDS  were  filled ;  the  shops  of  those  who  did  not  low^ 
their  prices  to  the  level  of  the  monetary  laws  were  bricked  up; 
in  the  end,  the  disastrous  efEects  of  this  measure  became 
evident,  and  af^r  the  kingdom  had  been  thrown  into  oosk- 
iamoxk  f^rsiz  months,  the  coinage  was  restored  to  its  primitive 
^ttdne*  France  was  again  struck  at  this  period,  but  for  the 
iast  time^  with  the  onerous  impost  of  the  jay<nu  €uce98iat^ 
which  the  duke  of  Orleans*  had  wisely  rejected,  and  whioh 
was  estimated  attwenty-tharee  milHons ;  she  paid«  in  addition  to 
its  numberless  burdens^  a  half  >per  coiit.,  imposed  upon  all  the 
productiMui  of  the  soil  It  was  &om  the  bosom  of  debauchery 
4md  amidst  the  ruinous  festivildes  i^  ChantiUy^  the  biiliiaat 
abode  of  the  Cond6i,  that  these  spoliating  edicts  issued; 
thenee  also  iB8ned,atthe  solicitation  of  M.  de  Treasan,  hishsp 
of  Nantes,  atrocious  ordinances  against  the  Protestants.  They 
4iiBerta4i  aathe  harbacons  edicts  of  Louis  XL Y.  had  d<iDe,.tlle 
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false  BUppomtion  that  there  were  no  longer  any  Ftotestaats 
in  France,  and  oousequentlj  treated  as  persona  relapsed  all 
-who  were  convicted  of  heresy :  they  also  in  the  same  way 
annulled  marriages  among  Calvinists,  authorized  the  carrying 
off  of  children  and  the  invasion  of  successions,  and  punished 
with  death  or  the  galleys  flighty  hospitality,  and  the  most 
generous  actions.  These  ordinances  even  surpassed  those  of 
the  late  king  in  ciitelty,  for  they  rendered  the  intervention 
of  an  officer  of  justice  useless,  and  abandoned  the  victims  to 
the  discretion  of  their  inveterate  enemiea 

The  two  motives  of  the  actions  of  the  duke  de  Bourbon 
were  cupidity  and  ambition.  It  was  in  the  interest  of  his 
own  fortune  that  he  supported  the  company  of  the  Indies, 
which  had  been  strongly  shaken  by  the  fall  of  the  system, 
of  which  it  held  a  great  many  shares  ;  and  it  was  from  a 
jealous  hatred  of  the  house  of  Orleans,  and  in  the  fear  that 
it  would  inherit  the  crown  if  the  king  died  without  a  direct 
heir,  that  he  broke  off  the  projected  marriage  between  the 
king  and  a  princess  of  a  tender  age.  He  sent  the  infanta 
back  to  Spain,  calling  to  the  throne  in  her  place  Mary 
Lecsdnska,  daughter  of  Stanislaus,  formerly  crowned  king  of 
Poland  by  Charles  XII.,  and  who,  fallen  from  royal  greatness^ 
lived  in  an  obscure  retreat  at  Weissemburg. 

The  afl&ont  of  this  disgrace  was  keenly  felt  in  Spain.  The 
weak  Philip  Y.,  the  victim  of  narrow  scruples  of  conscience 
and  the  plaything  of  his  confessors,  had  abdicated  the  throne 
the  preceding  year,  in  compliance  with  the  counsels  of  his 
confessor,  the  Jesuit  Bermudez.  His  son,  sixteen  years  of 
age,  succeeded  him,  under  the  name  of  Louis  I. :  at  the  end 
of  a  reign  of  seven  months  he  died  of  the  small-pox,  and  if 
Philip  did  not  reascend  the  throne,  his  crown  would  fall  to 
his  second  son  Ferdinand,  ten  years  of  age,  whilst  a  regency, 
composed  of  the  nobles  of  S[)ain,  would  govern  the  kingdom. 
The  court  of  France  dreaded  such  a  state  of  things,  and  ita 
ambassador,  the  marshal  de  Tess6,  employed  all  his  influence 
to  induce  the  king  to  revoke  his  abdication.  Theologians, 
called  upon  by  the  queen  to  combat  Bermudez,  decided  that 
the  king  ought  to  resume  the  sceptre  under  the  pain  of  mortal 
sin.  Laura  Pescatori,  his  nurse,  energetically  assiBted  them 
by  her  bold  and  affectionate  language,  and,  at  length,  on  the 
5th  of  September,  1724,  Philip  consented  to  resume  his 
sceptre.  A  few  months  afterwards  he  beard  of  the  rupture  of 
the  marriage  projected  between  his  daughter  and  Louis  XY. 
His  anger  was  extreme ;   he  immediately  sent  back  tha 
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two  daughterB  of  the  regent,  one  of  whom  was  the  widow 

of  the  young  Louis  I.,  and  the  other.  Mademoiselle  de 
Beaujolais,  who  was  to  have  married  the  infant  Don  Carlos ; 
but  this  by  no  means  satisfied  his  Yengeanoe ;  one  of  his  emis- 
saries, the  adventurer  Eiperda,  concluded  in  his  name  a  treaty 
with  the  emperor  Charles  YI.,  who  was  irritated  at  the 
obstacles  opposed  by  the  powers  to  the  establishment  of  the 
company  of  Ostend,  and  to  his  pragmatic  regulation,  by  which 
he  called  to  his  succession,  in  default  of  mide  issue,  his  eldest 
daughter,  Maria  Theresa.  Alarmed  at  this  treaty,  France, 
England,  and  Prussia  signed,  in  1725,  that  of  Hanover, 
founded  on  the  basis  of  a  guarantee,  and  of  mutual  alliance. 

The  moment  approached  at  which  Philip  i^ras  to  be  avenged 
for  the  insult  offered  to  his  £imily.  The  duke  of  Bourbon 
endeavoured  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  importunate 
censure  of  the  bishop  of  Frejus,  and  had  drawn  in  the  young 
queen  to  second  his  designs  :  the  misery  of  the  people, 
however,  was  at  its  height :  from  all  sides  arose  maledictions 
against  the  government,  and  Fleuiy  was  implored  to  put  an 
end  to  the  public  calamities  :  he  at  length  yielded,  and  the 
revolution  was  effected.  On  the  11th  of  June,  the  king,  when 
setting  out  for  the  chase,  said  to  the  duke,  with  a  gracious 
smile,  ''  Cousin,  do  not  wait  supper  for  me  ;**  and  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  the  duke  de  Charos  remitted  to  him,  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  a  short,  dry  letter,  which  ordered  him 
to  retire  to  Chantilly,  under  pain  of  disobedience.  The 
prince  instantly  complied.  In  the  capital  the  news  of  his 
fall  was  received  with  inexpressible  transports  ;  the  brothers 
P&ris  were  dismissed,  Duvemey  was  sent  to  the  Bastille,  and 
the  marquise  de  Prie  was  exiled*  The  king  declared  that 
from  that  time  he  would  have  no  prime  minister,  but  would 
govern  himself.  Thus  terminated  the  ten  years  during 
which  we  have  seen  the  tutelage  of  Louis  XV.  prolonged, 
successively,  under  the  heads  of  the  two  collateral  branche& 

Amidst  the  scandals,  violences,  and  calamities  which  signal- 
ized this  period,  some  wise  measures  were  adopted  and  many 
useful  works  undertaken.  Duvemey  was  the  true  founder 
of  the  national  militia,  established  by  him  upon  an  excellent 
footing,  amounting  to  sixty  thousand  men,  drawn  by  lot ;  the 
support  of  the  soldier  was  no  longer  a  burden  upon  the 
inhabitant,  and  nearly  five  hundred  barracks  were  constructed 
in  this  short  jKniod  :  under  Louis  XlY.  no  great  road  had 
been  marked  out ;  the  regency  conceived  a  vast  and  beautiful 
system  of  routes,  the  execution  of  which  was  confided  to  a 
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-pttrticulftr  admiidfitration ;  it  likewise -seomidiMi  tbe  phihin- 
thropio  views  of  the  illustrious  Francis  de  Bales^  the  founder 
of  ihB  Ohzistian  Boheols :  the  introduction  of  FreemaBonty 
into  France  is  due  to  the  same  period. 

Fnblio  morality  receiTed  a  fiital  tendency  from  the  conduct 
of  the  r^ttt :  the  fury  for  gaming,  in  particular,  of  which 
the  prinoes  gave  a  pernicious  exaonple,  possessed  all  hearts, 
and  carried  ruin  and  despair  into  a  multitude  of  families. 

The  regent,  himself  endowed  with  numerous  acquirements, 
merited  honour  by  being  the  protector  of  letters  and  the 
floienoes ;  the  latter  made  but  few  brilliant  discoveries,  the 
former  boasted  some  great  names  and  a  few  masterpiece& 
Fontenelle  and  Ia  Motte  were  then  the  arbiters  of  taste  in 
literature  :  Bollin  wrote  his  excellent  Treaiise  upon  Studies  ; 
Yertot  his  Rormom  JRevolutions ;  Gerard  his  Synonymee. 
Destoucbes,  Marivaux,  and  Boissy  distinguished  themselves 
on  the  comic  stage  ;  Cr^faillon  and  Jean  Baptiste  Bousseau 
still  wrote,  and  Massillon  immortalized  himself  by  the  preaching 
of  his  FiBtU  Carime.  But  Yoltaire  and  Montesquieu  already 
appeared  above  the  horizon;  two  celebrated  works,  the 
Hervriade  and  the  LeUres  PersanTies,  had  however  announced 
but  a  small  port  of  the  immense  talent  of  these  two  authors, 
or  foreshadowed  the  prodigious  influenoe  which  they  exercised 
aver  their  age. 


CHAPTER  IL 


Oonthraatioii  of  the  ret^  of  Loiris  XY.,  from  the  enumniicenmnt  of  tke 
.  administraaon  of  Flamy  to  th«  Savon  Yeatfs'  War.    1726—1757. 

Loxras  XY.  was  bom^with  a*  strong  antipathy  for  exhibi- 
tion or  display,  and  showed,  irom  his  earliest  infancy,  an 
exclusive  tasrte  for  the  details  of  private  life.  His  preceptor, 
JReuiy,  took  care  to  gain  his  afieetion  by  extreme  indulgence, 
'Whilst  he  sought  to  secure  himself  a  long  ascendancy  over 
him  by  keeping  him  ignorant  of  everything  that  might 
elevate  his  understanding  or  his  spirit.  The  studies  of  the 
king,  as  well  as  his  amusements,*  completed  the  drying-up 
«f  his  heart,  and  contributed,  as  much  as  his  indifferent  and 
cold  nature,  to  make  him  an  insensible  master.     The  regent, 

*  The  &voiirita  diyenioiis  of  Laaia  XV.  waia  gunaa  at  cardan  aad 

4ha  apectacle  of  crael  sporta  in  vast  iqubrtmenta,  where  birds  of  praj 
Were  let  loose  amidst  thousands  of  sparrows,  and  made  a  hideous  car- 
ttaga  of  ifaam.-^]Eaemontey,  ffittoin  de  la  JUgmiee, 
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anxioQS  to-vettan  an  absohite  inflnence  over  his  mxd  after 
the  period  of  Ids  majority,  had  remeved  his  governor,  the 
aaarahfll  de  Yilleroi^  a  violent  and  obstinate  man  ;  the  bishop 
6f  Er^jna,  more  supple  and  more  adroit)  inspiring  lecB 
nmbrage,  was  allowed  to  remain  near  the  young  monarch, 
whom  he  instmoted  in  a  profound  dissimulation,  and  every 
'day  insinuated  himself  more  and  more  into  his  good  graces, 
fie  brought  him  to  the  point  of  seeing  nothing  but  by  his 
eyesy  of  doing  nothing  but  by  his  means ;  so  that  when  Louis 
XY.  declared,  afler  the  dismissal  of  the  duke  de  Bourbon, 
that  he  would  have  no  other  prime  minister,  and  Fleury  was 
made  a  cardinal,  it  might  easily  be  presumed,  that,  notwith- 
standing hia'seventy-tibree  years,  it  would  be  he  who  would 
govern  the  state  and  exeroise  the  plenitude  of  royal  power. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  suppress  the  half  per  cent.,  and 
fix  the  value  of  the  silver  mark,  which  he  carried  to  fifty-one 
livres^  and  which  has  since  undergone  but  little  change.  Fleury 
also  hastened  to  enforce  some  wise  retrenchments ;  but  being 
perfectly  ignorant  of  the  science  of  finance,  he  inflicted  a 
new  uid  dangerous  wound  upon  public  credit  by  arbitrarily 
dimizushing  the  interest  of  the  public  funds.  All  these 
efforts  of  the  jcardinal  minister  were  made  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  peaoa  A  general  congress  was  opened  with 
much  solemnity  at  Soissona,  in  1728,  and  was  dissolved  the 
fidlowiDg  year,  -  without  having  done  anything.  Fleury  nego- 
tiated whilst  the  deputiesof  the  powers  disputed ;  heconnected 
Franee  more  closely  with  Spain,  and,  in  1731,  fresh  treaties, 
n^iotiated  at  Yieima  between  Fhmce,  the  emperor,  Spain, 
and  Holland,  guaraateed  to  Charles  the  execution  of  the 
pvagmatic  sanction ;  to  Don  Carlos  the  possession  of  the 
dttdbiea  of  Parma  send  flacenti%and  the  succession  of  Tuscany : 
the  empeior  promiaed  to  revoke  ihe  privileges  of  the  Ostend 
CooHpaay. 

Europe  ^waa  at  'peace,  and  the  pitiful  quarrel  between  the 
Janseniats  and  thfor  adversaries  ike  Molinists*  continued  to 
soandalize  Paris  and  France.  Fleuiy  caused  a  ooundl  to 
be  asMmUedat  Embmn,  at  which  was  dted  and  condemned 
Mm  floanen,  bishop  of  Senez,  one  of  the  four  last  bishops 
wibo  .fiffioaad  the  bull  Unigeniki$.  Fresh  troubles  were 
eoEOted.by  the  intolerant  ceal  of  M.  de  Yintimille,  the  suo- 
:of  OmUaal  de  NomUes  in  the  ardhHshoprio  of  Paris. 


^  TThey  wer»  lo  cslled  from  the  Jesnit  Louis  Molina,  a  OBlabnlad 
tiieologiap,  whose  opinions  tb^  adopted.  Molina  wrote  in  the  sizle^th 
eeatuiy. 
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A  contest  arose  between  him  and  the  body  of  adrocates^ 
which  at  that  period  took  the  name  of  an  ozder,  and  which 
was  supported  bj  the  Parliament.  The  king  refused  to  hear 
the  magistrates ;  a  great  nmnber  were  exiled  and  afterwards 
recalled,  without  any  dedsiye  results  for  either  party.  The 
Jansenists,  in  this  little  war,  so  fatal  to  the  Church,  exhibited, 
in  support  of  their  cause,  some  strange  scenes,  of  which  the 
cemetery  of  Saint  Medaixl  was  the  theatre.  A  Jansenist 
deacon  named  Piris  had  been  buried  there  in  1727  ;  he  was 
cried  up  as  a  saint,  and  a  report  prevailed  that  miracles  were 
performed  at  his  grave.  A  considerable  affluence  of  people 
to  the  spot  ensued,  and  a  great  number  of  sick  there 
experienced  some  extraordinary  convulsions ;  it  was  asserted 
that  the  contagion  of  sympathy  and  the  excitement  of  the 
imagination  produced  real  effects.  "  It  is  the  work  of  CkKl,** 
cried  some.  ''  It  is  the  work  of  the  devil,"  cried  others ;  and 
the  incredulous  obtained  from  the  whole  fresh  arms  against 
religion.  At  length  the  archbishop  prohibited  any  public 
homage  to  be  addressed  to  the  deacon  P&ris,  under  the 
pretext  that  he  was  not  canonised ;  advocates  appealed  firom 
this  sentence  as  an  abuse,  and  the  Parliament  admitted  their 
appeal.  The  delirium  was  carried  to  its  height ;  the  ceme- 
tery became  the  general  meeting-place  of  the  visionaries, 
the  curious,  and  pickpockets,  who  crowded  thither  at  all 
hours,  until  the  government  was  compelled  to  forbid  all 
entrance  to  it. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  the  peace  was 
broken  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Augustus  I.,  elector 
of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland,  which  happened  in  1733. 
This  prince,  fEunous  for  his  prodigious  debaucheries,  had  been 
raised  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  when  Charles  XII.  had 
ceased  to  support  Stanislaus  Lecsdnski  upon  it.  The  latter, 
who  was  the  &ther-in-law  of  Louis  XY.,  conceived  the  hope 
of  recovering  the  sceptre  he  had  lost :  he  repaired  in  disgniso 
to  Warsaw,  where  he  was  immediately  proclaimed  king; 
but  very  shortly  Count  Munich  was  sent  into  Poland  by  the 
ezai'ina,  Anna  Ivanovna,  niece  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  heir 
to  his  throne :  Munich  procured  the  election  of  Frederick 
Augustus^  son  of  Augustus  I.  This  prince  guaranteed  the 
pragmatio  sanction  of  Charles  YI.,  who  sent  him  some 
troops ;  France  could  only  furnish  Stanislaus  with  fifteen 
hundred  French,  to  assist  him  against  the  Russians,  who 
besieged  him  in  Dantzic ;  they  proved  a  useless  succour, 
notwithstanding  the  heroism  ci  the  count  de  P161q^  who 
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wts  killed  at  the  head  of  them :  Dantzio  was  taken, 
and  Stanislaus,  upon  whose  head  a  price  was  set,  escaped 
duongh  a  thousand  difficulties.  Louis  XV.  took  his  revenge 
of  the  emperor  by  seising  Lorraine ;  he  allied  himself  with 
Spain  and  Savoy,  the  throne  of  which  latter  oountiy  Victor 
Amadous  had  abdicated,  and  upon  which  was  seated  his  son, 
Charles  Smanuel  IIL  Berwick  led  an  army  into  Germany, 
and  YiUars  one  into  Italy.  Berwick  took  the  fort  of  Kehl ; 
Milan  fell  into  the  hands  of  Yillars ;  and  in  the  following 
year  these  two  illustrious  generals  finished  their  glorious 
career  at  nearly  the  same  tim& 

The  duke  de  Noaiiles  and  the  marquis  d'Asfeld  replaced 
Berwick,  whilst  the  marshal  de  Coigny  and  the  count  de 
Broglie  succeeded  Yillars  in  the  command  of  the  army  of 
Italy.  The  two  Belle-Isles,  grandsons  of  the  famous 
Fouquet,  and  the  count  Maurice  de  Saxe,  natural  son  of 
Augustus  L,  served  in  the  army  of  the  duke  de  Noaiiles, 
who  had  for  adversaries  Prince  Eugdne,  and  under  him  the 
prince  royal  of  Prussia)  then  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
who  afterwards  became  the  great  Frederick.  Don  Carlos^ 
son  of  Philip  Y.  and  Elizabeth  Famese,  took  possession  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  and  the  French,  commanded  by  the 
marquis  d*Asf eld,  took  Philisbouig,  under  the  eyes  of  Eug^e. 
These  successes  were  followed  by  the  battle  of  Parma,  in 
which.  Coigny  was  conqueror,  and  by  that  of  Guastalla, 
glorious  for  the  marshal  de  Broglie.  The  peace  proposed  in 
1735,  the  period  of  the  death  of  Eugene,  was  concluded  on 
the  following  conditions  : — Stanislaus  renoimced  the  throne 
of  Poland,  and  received  as  compensation  the  duchies  of 
Lorraine  and  Bar,  revertible  to  f^rance  in  full  sovereignty  : 
Francis  Stephen,  duke  of  Lorraine,  exchanged  his  duchies  for 
that  of  Tuscany;  Don  Carlos^  renouncing  Parma  and 
Placentia,  obtained  from  the  emperor  the  cession  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  of  which  he  was  crowned  king;  Charles  YI. 
regained  possession  of  Milan  and  Mantua ;  and  France,  by  a 
formal  article,  accepted  his  pragmatic  sanction,  solemnly 
engaging  to  maintain  it  towards  and  against  alL  This  treaty 
was  not  signed  till  1738,  and  Spain  did  not  accede  to  it  till 
1739.  During  the  negotiations  on  this  subject,  great 
troubles  broke  out  in  the  island  of  Corsica,  possened  by  the 
Genoese,  which  prepared  for  its  imion  with  France.  The 
cruel  tyranny  of  the  Genoese  roused  this  island,  in  which  an 
adventurer  from  Westphalia,  the  baron  de  Neuhoff,  got  him* 
self  proclaimed  sovereign,  and  reigned  for  some  months  under 
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the  naxue  of  King  Theodore-:  dxiyen  by  a  tempest  into  the 
Gulf  of  Naples^  he  was  there  made  prisoner  :  the  0<»»icaiui 
then  called  upon  the  French  for  aid,  who  snbdued  the  island, 
but  soon  afUr  evacuated  it^  without  denTing  any  advantage 
firam  their  conquest 

The  emperor  Charles  YI.  died  in  1740,  in  the  firm 'belief 
that  his.  pragmatic  sanction,  guaranteed  by  all  the  powers^* 
would  be  executed,  and  that  his  daughter  Maria.  Theresa^ 
queen  of  Hungary,  would  inherit  his  states ;  but  scarcely 
had  he  closed  hia.eyee,  when  a  crowd  of  pnnoes  put  forth 
pretensions  to  his  vast  heritage^  and  verified  the  saying  of 
Eugene,  ''that  the  bestguanatee  in  such  cases  was  an  army 
of  a  hundred  thousand  men«'*  Among  these  princes,  in  the 
first  rank,  were  Charles  Albert,  elector  of  Bavaria,  and 
Augustus  III.,  elector  of  Saxony,  who  claimed  the  entire 
inheritance ;  the  former  as  descendant  of  the  daughter*  of 
Ferdinand  L,  the  latter  as  the  husband  of  the  eldest  daughter 
of- the  emperor  Joseph.  Philip  Y.,  king  of  Spain,  revived 
some  superannuated  claims  upon  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia^  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining,  by  means  of  con- 
vention, some  establishment  in  Italy  for  the  children  he  had 
had  by  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Famese.  Charles  Emmanuel, 
king  of  Sardinia,  claimed  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  illua* 
trious  Frederick  IL,  king  of  Prussia,  coveted  Silesia^ ''  which 
belonged,*'  he  said,  "  by  right  of  reversion,  to  the  electors  of 
Brandenburg.  Possessor  of  much  wealth,  head  of  a  numerous 
army,  and  strong  in  his  own  genius^  Frederick  at  once  poured 
his  battalions  on  that  province,  and  then  enjoined  Maria 
Theresa  to  yield  to  him,  promising  her  his  support  in 
exchange  for  her  consent.  Maria  Theresa  refused :  Frede- 
rick followed  up  his  advantages,  took  Breslau,  gained,  in 
1741,  the  battle  of  Melwitz,  and  subdued  the  major  part  of 

France  did  not  yet  dedare  itself:  it  had  solemnly  engaged  to 
execute  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  Charles  YI. ;  but  Louis  XY, 
entirely  occupied  with  his  pleasures,  and  Cardinal  Fleury, 
burdened  by  age,  and  otherwise  very  little  scrupulous  with . 
regard  to  &ithin  treaties,  allowed  the  ambitious  oonntde  Belle- 
Isle  to  aisBiune  great  infiuence  in  the  council  Thia  nobleman 
alleged  asa  pretext^  the  eternal  fear  that  the  Austrian  power 
wvuld  beoome  too  formidable,  and  the  council  of  the  king 
fa^eved,'  by  a  shameful  evasion,  to  reconcile  its  engagements 
with  its  hostile  projects :  it  did  not  directly  deekre  war 
agahut  Charles  YI.,  but  it  coDcluded.a  treaty  witii  tha 
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elector  of  Bayacitiy  the  prind^ml  protender  to  tlie  suooenioik 
of  Charles  and  the  imperial  crown.  Spain,  which  claimed' 
the  Austrian  posseaaLons  in  Italy,  entered  into  this  alliance, 
which  was  joined,  saoeessively,  by  the  kings  of  PnisBi%. 
Sardinia,  and  Poland.  The  sharea  were  thus  regulated  :  to 
Ofiarles,  elector  of  Bavaria,  the  imperial  crown,  the  kingdom 
of  Bohemia,  Upper  Austria,  and  the  Tyrol ;  to  the  ekotor  of 
Saxony,  Moravia  and  Upper  Silesia ;  the  remainder  of  this 
last  province  to  the  king  of  Prussia;  and  the  Austrian 
possessions  in  Italy  to  the  king  of  Spain,  to  form  an  esta* 
hiisliment  for  the  in&nt  Don  Philip.  They  left  to  Maria. 
Theresa,  who  had  married  Francis  of  Lorraine,  grand-duke 
of  Tuscany,  Hungary,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Lower  Austrifti 
^his  princess  had  no  ally  but  George  IL,  elector  of  Hanover 
and  king  of  England.  Two  Erench  armies,  each  forty 
thousand  strong,  entored  Qermany.  The  count  de  Belle-t 
Isle,  who  had  become  a  marsbal,  commanded  one  of  them  ; 
the  other  was  confided  to  the  marshal  de  Maillebois,  who 
stopped  thirty  thousand  English,  sent  to  Maria  Theresa  by 
King  George^  and  forced  England,  in  this  campaign,  to  become 
neutral,  by  rendering  it  uneasy  with  regard  to  Hanover* 
Great  successes  for  the  allied  powers  marked  the  opening  of 
this  war :  the  elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  French  threatened 
Vienna;  Maurice  de  Saxe,  then  lieutenant-genend  in  the 
service  of  France,  and  the  celebrated  Chevert,  obtained 
possession  of  Prague,  in  which  place  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
was  proclaimed  king  of  Bohemia ;  a  monih  after,  he  was 
elected  emperor  at  Frankfort,  under  the  name  of  Charles  YIL 
Maria  Theresa,  however,  though  abandoned  by  aU,  did  not 
abandon  herself :  she  convoked  the  States  of  Hungscry,  pre- 
sented herself  before  them  holding  in  her  arms  her  son,  only 
a  few  months  old,  and  demanded  their  aid  :  ''  I  place  in  your 
hands,"  she  said,  ^  the  daughter  and  the  son  of  your  kings^ 
who  look  to  you  for  their  safety."  Her  speech,  which 
she  pronounced  in  Latin,  the  idiom  of  the  states,  electrified 
aU"  hearts ;  the  Hungarian  nobles  drew  their  sabres  and 
cried  :  '*  We  will  die  for  our  king  Maria  Theresa"  Prompt 
efiorts  followed  these  words ;  an  army  was  raised  for  her ; 
Austria  was  retaken,  Bavaria  invaded,  the  marquis  de  B6gap 
forced  to  capitulate  at  Lintz,  and  the  elector  deprived  of  all 
his  states.  The  king  of  Sardinia  had  already  detaiched  himself 
frimithe  league,  and  declared  himself  a  defender,  of  Mariai; 
the  king  of  Prussia  treated  with  her  in  his  tum^  obtaining 
the.  cesffion  of  .  Silesia^  and.  the  FrendL  found,  thwaselyei 
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reduced  to  thirty  thousand  men  in  Bohemia,  and  these 
hemmed  in  between  two  armies.  Prague  was  blockaded  bj 
the  Austrians.  Marshal  de  Maillebois,  sent  to  the  succour 
of  this  city,  was  not  able  to  penetrate  to  it :  he  was  deprived 
of  his  command,  and  replaced  by  the  duke  de  Broglie,  who 
escaped  alone  from  Prague  to  go  and  take  the  command  of 
the  army.  The  defence  of  this  capital  was  confided  to  the 
marshal  de  Belle-Isle,  who,  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand 
foot  and  three  thousand  horse,  finding  himself  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  maintain  it,  evacuated  it,  and  effected  a  brilliant 
retreat  upon  Egra,  in  the  heart  of  a  severe  Mrinter.  Chevert, 
who  remained  in  Prague  with  six  hundred  sick,  concealed  his 
weakness,  and  obtained  an  honourable  capitulation. 

Marshal  de  Noailles  received  orders  to  watch  the  English 
uid  Hanoverian  army  on  the  Maine  :  it  was  commanded  by 
Lord  Stair ;  and  the  king  of  England,  George  II.,  with  his 
sk>n  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  had  recently  joined  it.  The 
English  had  penetrated  as  far  as  Aschafiemburg,  above 
Hanau,  between  the  mountains  of  Spessart  and  the  Maine, 
the  course  of  which  river,  both  above  and  below,  was  in  the 
power  of  the  French.  Their  army,  already  annoyed  by 
shortness  of  provisions,  and  on  the  point  of  being  surrounded 
on  all  sides,  retraced  its  steps ;  the  marshal  de  Noailles 
observed  it  from  the  other  side  of  the  Maine,  and  followed 
all  its  movements.  He  caused  numerous  bodies  of  troops 
to  cross  the  river  in  front  of  the  village  of  Dettingen  and 
of  a  narrow  defile  which  the  enemy  must  pass  through  : 
the  duke  de  Grammontj  nephew  of  the  marshal,  conceaied 
with  all  the  king's  household  troops  in  a  deep  ravine,  through, 
which  the  English  army  must  descend,  was  to  wait  for  it 
there,  and  close  up  its  passage,  whilst  the  batteries  were 
disposed  upon  the  other  shore  so  as  to  play  upon  the  enemy's 
main  body.  The  English  army  was  on  the  point  of  being 
destroyed  ;  the  rashness  of  De  Grammont  saved  it :  before 
it  was  completely  surrounded,  or  the  marshal  had  given  the 
signal  for  the  attack,  Grammont  quitted  his  post,  fell  upon 
the  English,  who  made  great  havoc  among  his  troops  with 
their  artillery,  advantageously  posted  upon  a  hill ;  he  rushed 
forward  to  gain  possession  of  it^  but  in  vain  ;  by  his  move- 
ment he  masked  the  enemy  from  the  French  batteries,  which 
he  obliged  to  cease  their  fire,  that  they  might  not  destroy  his 
men.  So  many  errors  were  irreparable :  the  marshal  was 
obliged  to  employ  the  resources  he  had  reserrod  to  de.stroy 
the  enemy  with,  in  extricating  hia  nephew,  uiid  led  his  army 
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to  the  other  lide  of  Hie  Maiike,  to  a  niurroir  ground,  inca- 
pable of  containing  it.  At  length,  after  three  honra  of  a 
aanguinary  mSUe  without  result,  he  ordered  a  retreat,  and 
the  field  of  battle  remained  with  the  English. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  marshal  de  &oglie  had  not  been 
able  to  maintain  himself  on  the  Danube  before  the  prince  of 
Loiraine,  brother  of  the  grand-^iuke  Francis ;  Bavaria  was 
evacuated,  and  it  was  impossible  for  Marshal  de  Noailles, 
after  the  retreat  of  Broglie,  to  keep  his  ground  in  Franconia^ 
where  he  had^  during  two  months,  held  the  army  of  the 
allies  in  cbeck.  Such  was  the  unfortunate  end  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1743,  which  brought  back  the  war  to  the  frontiers 
of  France.  The  emperor  Charles  VII.  had  no  longer  any 
states,  and  that  unfortunate  prince  signed  a  treaty  by  which 
he  resigned  all  his  pretensions  upon  Austria^  engaging  him- 
self^ as  well  as  the  empire,  to  remain  neuter  during  the 
continuation  of  the  war,  and  leaving,  till  a  general  peace,  his 
hereditary  states  of  Bavaria  in  the  hands  of  Maria  Theresa, 
whom  he'  had  threatened  to  despoil,  and  who,  by  th%  treaty 
of  Worms,  made  her  alliance  with  England  and  the  king  <xf 
Sardinia  still  closer. 

France  had  lost  all  her  allies  in  a  struggle  from  which  she 
had  no  advantage  to  expect.  Fleury  died  more  than  ninety 
years  old ;  he  had  been  opposed  to  this  onerous  war,  and  had 
had  the  weakness  to  remain  in  appearance  at  the  head  of 
the  government^  after  having  lost  the  power  of  maintaining 
peac& 

The  year  1744  saw  all  Europe  taking  part  in  the  war  : 
Spain,  which  was  already  contending  with  England  in  the 
interests  of  commerce,  united  its  marine  with  that  of  France, 
and  the  two  combined  fleets,  amounting  to  thirty  vessels, 
imder  the  orders  of  Admiral  Court  and  Joseph  de  Navarre, 
attacked  Admiral  Matthews,  who,  with  thirty-four  vessels^ 
blockaded  the  port  of  Toulon :  victory  was  uncertain. 
About  the  same  time,  twenty-four  French  vessels  sailed  from 
Brest,  with  the  purpose  of  transporting  into  England  Prince 
Edward,  the  heir  of  the  Stuarts,  and  a  body  of  twenty-four 
thousand  men:  a  tempest  dispersed  this  fleet,  and  the 
expedition  had  no  success. 

Genoa,  despoiled  by  the  treaty  of  Worms,  declared  against 
Austria^  and  Frederick  II.,  anxious  for  the  possession  of 
Silesia^  promised  to  take  up  arms  again.  According  to  the 
plan  of  the  campaign  adopted  by  Fiance,  the  prince  de 
Oomti  was  to  command  in  the  Alps  and  there  second  Doa^ 
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Philip  and  tb«  SpMiitfdfl ;  the  aiftrthal  de  Co^j  ims  to 
remain  on  the  defenave  in  Alsaca,  and  the  principal  eflbrte 
of  the  war  were  to  he  diieoted  against  the  Netherlands,  where 
the  marshal  de  NoaiUes  had  orders  to  hesiege  the  strong 
places,  whilst  his  operations  would  be  covered  hj  Count 
Maurice  de  Saze,  recently  named  a  marshal  of  France.  The 
king  joined  the  armj :  a  hundred  thousand  French  poured 
down  upon  the  Low  Countries,  and  a  great  part  of  Fjiandem 
was  already  conquered,  when  the  king  learnt  that  Prinoe 
Charles,  at  the  head  of  eighty  thousand  men,  had  passed  the 
Bhine  at  ^ire,  that  he  had  gained  possession  of  the  lines  of 
Wissemburg;  and  had  driven  back  Marshal  de  Coigny,  who 
wae  too  weak  to  resist  himu  It  became  necessary  to  change 
the  plan  of  the  campaign,  to  direct  the  principal  strength 
upon  Alsace^  and  remain  in  Flanders  on  the  defensive. 
Maurice  de  Sasce  only  retained  forty-five  thousand  men  there^ 
whilst  the  marshal  de  Noailke,  with  the  rest  of  the  army, 
directed  his  course  towards  the  Rhine  :  the  king  widied  to 
follow  him  thither,  hut  a  daagenms  illness  detained  him  at 
Metz. 

Louis  XY.  had  already,  during  twelve  years,  yielding  to 
his  dissolute  passions  and  the  perfidious  counsels  of  those 
who  speculated  upon  his  vices,  abandoned  himself  to  volup- 
tuousness without  restraint :  four  sisters  of  the  name  of 
Nesle  were  successively  his  mistresses :  the  last  of  tins 
feunily  received  the  title  of  duchess  de  Chiteauroux,  and 
accompanied  him  to  Metz.  Whilst  the  king  was  in  danger, 
and  the  people,  who  still  had  an  affection  for  him  and  named 
him  the  Well-beloved,  put  up  to  heaven,  in  the  temples,  fer- 
v^it  vows  for  his  restoration  to  health,  Bishop  Fitz-James^ 
exercising  his  ministry  worthily,  required  and  obtained  the 
dismissal  of  the  duchess.  The  king  recovered,  the  bishop 
was  disgraced,  the  favourite  restored,  and  Louis,  more  sur- 
prised than  affected  by  the  joy  of  France,  asked,  and  with 
reason,  what  he  had  done  to  be  so  much  beloved.  Never- 
theless, whilst  the  king  was  still  in  danger,  some  noble  words 
escaped  him  ;  he  made  inquiries  concerning  the  situation  of 
Marshal  de  NoaiUes,  then  opposed  to  Prince  Charles  :  '^  Write 
to  him,"  said  he,  "  that  whilst  Louis  XIII.  was  being  borne 
to  the  tomb,  the  prinee  de  Conde  won  a  battle.*' 

Frederick  entered  agadn  into  Bohemia  and  Moravia^  and 
in  twelve  days  forced  Prague,  with  a  garrison  of  eighteen 
tbeusand  men,  to  capitulate.  Prince  Cliarles  quitted  the 
Bhine  in  haste^  and  was  aeoonded  by  a  diversion  which  tiie* 
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of  Polaad  mMb>  ufioiOr  tbe  wiyr  of  t4i»  FnueiMir 4iaH^.; 
bul;  their  united  eSbrtK  oould  mat  prevent  the  evmoaJAw.  ^ 
Bavaria  by  the  Austeiaus,  or  the  iavasioa  el  Piedmont  h  j 
the  pvinoe  de  Gonti  and  Don  Philip^  afier  hecoio  exploits  .la 
iinpraotkablA  defika 

The  emperor  Charles  VIL  retomed  £ae  the  third  time  t5 
his  capite],  Mtmich,  a  prey  to  ohagrin  and  diaeaae.  He  died 
there  in  the  cowne  of  the  foUewiog  year,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
eeven,  leavings  as  Yoltaioe  says,  this  lesson  to  the  world . 
'^Tbe  highest  degree  of  hwaan  greatness  may  also  be  the 
height  of  oalamity*"  His  BOUk,  Maximilian  Joseph,  instructed 
by  the  zniafiortunes  of  hia  fathei;  deoeived  the  hopeti  of  those 
who  flatteied  themseliFeB  with  the  idea  of  of^oeing  him  to 
Maiia  Theresa ;  he  treated  with  her,  and  promised  his  voice 
for  the  grand-duke  Franda,  her  husband^  of  whom  she  hoped 
to  ptocure  the  elevation  to  the  imperial  throna  Louis  XY., 
initated  by  thia  pretension,  oontinned  the  war. 

It  waa  in  Flanders  and  Italy  that  he  resolved  to  make  the 
greatest  eflSorts ;  his  army  was  to  remain  on  the  defensive  in 
Germany.  Marshal  Saxe  invested  Toumay,  whieh  was  de- 
fended by  a  Dut^  garrison  :  the  English  army,  under  the 
orders  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  moved  forward  to  suooour 
that  pkoeu  The  oount  de  Saxe  immediately  iftrew  up  his 
army  in  line  of  battle  beyond  the  Seheld:  the  village  of 
Fontenoy  was  in  front  of  his  centre^  that  of  Antoing  ooql  his 
right,  askd  the  wood  oi  Ban  cm  his  left.  All  these  posts 
were  defended  by  formidable  batteries.  On  the  Ilt^  of  May, 
the  army  of  the  enemy  advanced  to  attack  the  French  in 
this  strong  position  :  the  Enghdi  ocoopied  the  centre,  the 
Austriaas  were  on  the  right,  under  Count  EJoenisberg,  and 
the  Dutch  formed  the  left,  under  Prinee  WaHdedc  The  two 
armies  ooosiflted  of  about  forty^iive  thoasand  men  each ;  but 
Marflha]  de  Saxe  was  ill,  inoapable  of  mounling  on  horsebaok, 
and  was  carried  in  a  litter  to  the  lines :  Louis  XY.  and  the 
dauphin  were  with  the  army,  aaod  hie  head-quarters  were 
established  in  the  village  of  Antoing«  After  a  long  cannoxk- 
ckde  without  result,  the  English  advaneed  in  quick  time  to 
endeavour  to  carry  the  village  oi  Fontenoy  undw  the  terrible 
£re  that  protected  them.  HI  seconded  by  their  auxiliaries^ 
they  changed  their  direction,  and  advanced  alone  against  the 
French  lines,  which  extended  between  Fontenoy  and  the 
wood  of  Ban ;  they  took  doter  cafder,  so  as  to  present  len 
aim  to  the  artillery,  and  formed  a  redoubtable  columni  which 
4Mily  i^reipowaiBed  tha  leehle.  bedicyi  ttat  weraonpoted  to  it 
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Two  Imes  of  Trench  in&ntrf  vnm'  alnadj  broken,  a  few 
minntee  more  and  the  column,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  bat^ 
teries,  might  torn  upon  the  left  and  carry  Antoing,  oocnpied 
by  the  king,  who  was  earnestly  adyieed  to  retreat ;  but  he 
reftuaed,  and  the  marshal,  coming  up,  guaranteed  the  Tictory. 
The  column  of  the  allies,  thinned  by  the  French  bullets,  had 
experienced  enormous  losses ;  four  pieces  of  reserve  were 
pointed  against  it,  and  made  frightful  chasms  in  its  ranks: 
the  French  cavalry  came  up  at  the  gallop,  surrounded  the 
column  on  aU  ddes  »id  swept  away  the  wrecks  of  it  before 
them  ;  nine  thousand  English,  killed  or  wounded,  were  left 
upon  the  field  of  battle.  A  few  days  afterwards  Toumay 
was  taken,  almost  all  Flanders  was  occupied,  and  its  prinoipaL 
places  became  the  reward  of  this  important  victory. 

The  French  arms  were  not  less  successful  in  Itoly,  under 
Marshal  de  Noailles  and  the  in&nt  Don  Philip;  all  the 
Ailstrian  possessions  in  Italy  were  conquered,  with  the 
exception  of  some  fortresses,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia  was 
compelled  to  capitulate.  But  in  Germany  the  Austrians 
maintained  their  ground  against  the  French,  and  covered 
Frankfort,  where,  on  the  15th  of  September,  the  grand-duke 
Francis  was  proclaimed  emperor.  The  king  of  Ftussia  had, 
three  months  before,  gained  a  great  victory  at  Friedberg : 
the  cession  of  the  county  of  Glatz,  which  was  joined  to  Silesia^ 
rendered  this  monarch  neutral  again. 

Charles  Edward,  landed  in  Scotland,  proclaimed  regent  by 
his  father,  and  conqueror  at  Prestonpans  and  Falkirk,  made 
George  II.  tremble  for  his  new  kingdom.  His  defeat  at 
Oulloden,  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  ruined  his  hopes  and 
those  of  the  supporters  of  his  cause  :  after  unheard-of  mis- 
chances and  difficulties,  he  returned  to  France,  abandoning 
England  for  ever,  where  his  redoubtable  appearance  was  the 
cause  and  pretext  for  horrible  cruelties  towards  his  unforto- 
uate  partisana 

Germany,  Flanders,  Italy,  and  France  were  still  the  theatre 
of  an  obstinate  war.  The  Austrians  drove  the  French  from 
Piedmont,  took  possession  of  Genoa,  and  invaded  Provence : 
Geno%  subjected  by  them  to  a  yoke  of  iron,  shook  it  off 
heroically :  besieged  afresh,  Boufflers,  and  afterwards  lUdie- 
lieu,  flew  to  its  assistance  and  secured  its  saMy  :  the  matshal 
de  Belle-Isle  forced  the  Austrians  to  evacuate  Provence,  and 
Maurice  de  Saxe,  the  conqueror  of  Prince  Charles  at  Bocouz, 
'Completed  the  subjeotitm  of  Brabant. 
•    The  East  was  sfaaken  by  1^  repercuBsioiii  of  tliia.>«ii* 
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^oinary  war.  La  Bourdonnaye,  governor  of  the  iaies  of 
France  and  Bourbon,  undertook  to  attempt  an  enterprise 
which  should  be  fatal  to  the  mercantile  interests  of  the 
English  in  India:  he  armed,  without  the  aasiBtance  of 
gOTemmenty  nine  merchant  ships,  besieged  and  took  Madras 
the  ohief  place  of  the  British  establishments  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  and  having  received  orders  not  to  retain  any 
oonquejtt,  he  restored  the  city  for  the  snm  of  ten  millions. 
Dupleix,  governor  of  Pondicherry,  jealous  of  the  glory  of 
Bourdonnaye,  refused  to  ratify  this  ti^eaty,  took  possession  of 
the  conquered  city,  and  ordered  Boardounaye  to  lead  bade 
his  shattered  squadron  to  France,  where  he  denounced  him 
as  a  traitor.  Scarcely  had  the  illustrious  conqueror  of  Madraa 
touched  his  native  soil,  when  a  leUre  <le  ccuAei  cast  him  into 
the  Bastille,  where  he  languished  three  yeara^  without  ob- 
taining a  hearing  in  his  justification. 

The  deplorable  fight  of  the  Col  d'Exillei^  in  Danphiny, 
where  the  chevalier  de  Belle-Isle,  father  of  the  marshal,  waa 
kiUed  with  four  thousand  men,  whilst  endeavouring  to  force 
an  impregnable  position,  was  balanced  by  the  new  and  bril- 
liant victory  gained  at  Lawfelt,  by  Maurice  de  Saze,  over 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  which  threw  open  the  road  to 
Holland  to  this  great  general  The  conquest  of  several  citie^ 
and  among  them  that  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  was  the  fruit  of 
this  glorious  battle :  General  Lowendahl  carried  the  last- 
mentioned  place,  which  had  resisted  the  duke  of  Parma  and 
Spinola.  The  fiuglish  at  this  time  inflicted  a  terrible  blow 
upon  our  marine  :  the  French  fleet,  in  an  heroic  struggle  of 
forty  vesseb  against  a  hundred  and  twenty,  was  destroyed  in 
flight  of  Cape  Finisterre,  at  the  battle  of  Belle-Isle.  Franoe 
nghed  for  peaoe^  and  Maurice  de  Saxe  saw  no  oondlusion  of 
the  war  possible  but  in  the  city  of  Maestricht :  he  promptly 
invested  it,  and  almoet  immediately  the  preliminaries  of  this 
so  much  deaired  x)eace  were  signed  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The 
king  of  Prussia  remained  in  possession  of  his  oonqueets.  Don 
Pliiiip,  the  brother  of  Don  Carlos^  obtained  the  duchies  of 
Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastilla ;  the  EngliA  were  re-esttr 
blished  in  India  upon  the  same  footing  as  before  the  war'; 
they  restoi^od  Louisbuz^  and  Ci^  Breton,  and  had  all  Nova 
Scotia  accorded  to  them.  France  restored  Savoy  to  the  kiog 
of  Sardinia,  the  Low  Countries  to  the  empress  Maria  Theresa^ 
and  to  the  Dutch  all  the  places  conquered  from  them.  A 
fleoret  article  interdicted-  its  territory  to  Charles  Edward,  wiio 
•xpelUd  &on  it  by  an  order  of  the  (ovemment^and  ih* 
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<mlj  result  to  PraBoe  of  this  saoguinary  and  unjust  w|ir,  which 
had  lasted  so  many  years,  was  the  enormous  charge  of  twelve 
hundred  milUons  which  it  had  added  to  its  debt 

Some  salutary  edicts  appeared  in  the  years  which  followed 
the  peace  of  Aik-la-Chapelle.  Of  this  number  was  the  edict 
of  maiin-morief  which  prevented  the  clergy  from  accumulatiag 
fresh  wealth  :  this  was  the  last  edict  sealed  by  the  illustrious 
D'Aguesseau.  D*Argenson,  minister  of  war,  son  of  the 
ancient  keeper  of  the  seals  of  that  name,  instituted  in  1751 
the  military  school  for  five  hundred  gentlemen  without  for- 
tune, and  Machault,  the  comptroller-general,  caused  his 
iunous  ordinance  to  be  issued  for  the  free  interior  trade  in 
grain,  until  that  time  subject  to  a  thousand  impediments 
injurious  to  agriculture.  Machault,  a  skilful  and  honest 
minister,  wius  withotct  doubt,  the  greatest  of  the  fourteen 
comptrollers-general  who  succeeded  each  other  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XT.  It  was  he  who  established  the  impost 
of  five  per  cent.,  destined  to  found  a  sinking  fund.  Strongly 
impressed  with  all  the  evils  which  result  fr<»i  the  unequal 
assessment  of  the  imposts  and  the  abused  pririleges  of  the 
two  first  orders,  he  proposed  to  render  the  impost  of  the 
twentieth,  or  five  per  oent.,  perpetual,  and  to  substitute  it^ 
by  giving  it  a  great  extension,  for  the  tedlle  and  other 
unequal  taxes.  Machault  had  already  overcome  energetie 
resistances  to  such  wise  views  offered  by  the  parliaments,  the 
eountry  (Estates,  and  the  clergy,  when  the  mistress  of  the  king^ 
&M  marquise  de  Pompadour,  whose  sdtf-love  Machault  had 
act  oonciliated  in  an  important  ciroumetance,  procured  his 
dJsmifBwI.  The  clergy  reserved  the  privilege  they  enjoyed  of 
disputing  nHuargeB  made  upon  them,  and  preserved  the  liberty 
^  only  paying  their  share  of  the  imposts  in  the  form  of  a 
gratuitouB  gift.  Louis  XY.,  almost  solely  occupied  with  his 
aeandalous  pleasures,  took  but  a  very  weak  part  in  the  wise 
dispositions  of  hie  council.  Madame  de  Pompadour  exerdsed 
a  sovereign  influence  over  him.  It  was  she  who,  to  flatter 
Kb  shameful  capriees,  composed  in  part  the  infiunous  seraglio, 
branded  ^th  the  name  of  Le  Fare  atm  Gwfa  (Deer  Park), 
the  expendee  of  which  absorbed  immense  sums.  Louis  XV., 
however,  was  scrupulous  in  the  performanoe  of  the  external 
practices  of  devotion,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  religious 
^piarrels  which  agitated  France.  These  were  renewed  witii 
great  scandal  by  the  intolerance  of  M.  De  Beaumont,  arch- 
tohop  of  Paris :  this  prelate  carried  *the  hatred  of  Jaasenisaa 
il^Dv aa  to  order  that  extreme  unction  sheald  he  veftned'ta 
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the  dying  not  only  convicted,  but  simply  suspected,  of  ad- 
hering to  the  opinions  condemned  by  the  bull  Unigenibus* 
Notes  of  confession  were  required  of  the  sick,  and  their  ortho* 
doxy  was  estimated  according  to  the  names  of  their  directors 
The  Parliament,  supported  by  public  opinion,  protested 
against  these  odious  measures ;  it  declared  there  was  reason 
to  appeal,  as  against  abuses,  and  ordered  an  accusation  against 
the  cure  of  St.  Etienne  for  refusing  the  sacrament.  The 
king's  council  reversed  these  decrees,  and  ordered  respect  to 
be  paid  to  the  bull,  as  a  law  of  the  Church  and  State.  Violent 
discussions  ensued  between  the  Parliament  and  the  arcl^ 
bishop ;  and  upon  the  refusal  of  the  sacrament  to  a  nun,  the 
temporals  of  the  bishop  were  seized,  he  himself  was  cited  to 
appear,  and  the  court  of  Peers  oonyoked.  The  king  forbade 
the  peers  to  attend  to  this  appeal,  and  ordered  the  Parlia- 
ment to  discontinue  all  prosecution ;  he  would  not  even 
listen  to  its  remonstrances  ;  the  magistrates  were  exiled.  To 
replace  the  proscribed  Parliament,  a  royal  chamber  was  esta* 
blished,  composed  of  counsellors  of  state  and  masters  of 
requests ;  but  Le  Ch&telet  did  not  recognise  its  jurisdiction ; 
advocates,  procureurs,  registrars,  refused  their  services,  and 
the  course  of  justice  was  thus  interrupted  during  four  months. 
The  king  felt  that  he  must  give  way,  and  on  the  23rd  of 
August,  1754,  amidst  the  rejoicings  occasioned  by  the  birth  of 
the  duke  de  Berry,  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.,  the  Parlia^ 
ment  being  recalled  to  Paris,  re-entered  it  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  Jansenists,  philosophers,  and  the  people.  The  arch* 
bishop  and  several  cur^s  displayed  their  inquisit-orial  zeal  with 
more  violence  than  ever.  Admonished  by  the  council,  they 
made  it  their  glory  to  call  down  martyrdom  upon  themselves, 
and  the  archbishop,  in  his  turn,  was  exiled,  with  two  other 
prelates  and  the  furious  cur6  of  St  Etienne  du  Mont.  The 
procureur-general  appealed,  as  from  an  abuse,  against  the 
bull  Unigeniiuf  itself,  and  the  king's  council  again  censured 
the  Parliament :  this  body  ventured  to  suppress  a  condliatorj 
brief  of  Pope  Benedict  XIY. ;  and  its  boldness  increasing 
with  its  irritation,  it  refused  to  register  the  edicts  for  fredi 
imposts,  at  the  beginning  of  a  war  with  England  ;  then  it 
leagued  itself  with  the  other  parliaments  of  the  kingdom 
against  the  attacks  of  the  great  council,  endeavouring  to  form 
of  all  the  superior  courts  of  the  French  magistracy  one  single 
body,  divided  into  different  classes,  imposing  by  its  strength, 
and  in  a  state  to  resist  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  court 
!Fhe  chonoellor  de  Lamoignon  pointed  out  in  the  couucil-of 
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the  king,  the  danger  of  tbeae  bold  xesoliitioii^  and,  on  tibe 
13th  of  December,  1756,  m  a  bed  of  jnsttoe,  tbe  king  ordered 
tiuree  edicts  to  be  reffistered^  the  principal  dispodtioDS  of 
which  renewed  the  injunction  with  reelect  to  llie  boll,  de- 
prived every  magiBtrate  of  a  deliberative  voice  before  the  end 
of  ten  years'  service,  conunanded  the  registering  of  the  edicts 
after  allowing  remonstrances,  forbade  the  interniption  of  the 
coarse  of  justice  nnder  penalty  of  disobedience,  and  suppressed 
the  major  part  of  the  chambers  of  inquiry  and  requests^  as 
the  ordinary  centre  of  the  most  violent  r(»(dations.  These 
arbitrary  acts  of  royal  power,  and  particularly  the  last, 
struck  the  Parliament  with  stupor.  The  people,  whom  the 
remonstrances  against  the  imposts  strongly  interested  in  the 
vesistance  of  the  magistrates,  encouraged  their  opposition  by 
vociferous  evidences  of  their  favour.  They  became  violent 
in  the  cause  of  the  Parliament,  indulging  in  open  invectives 
against  the  prodigalities  and  scandalous  disorders  of  the  king, 
and  their  exasperation  was  at  its  height  when  they  learned 
that  all  the  magistrates,  with  the  exception  of  thirty-one 
members  of  the  great  chamber,  bad  sent  in  their  resignation. 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  the  capital,  when. 
on  the  5th  of  January,  1757,  an  unfortunate  wretch,  named 
Damiens,  stabbed  the  king,  at  the  gates  of  the  palace  of 
Yersailles.  The  wound  was  very  slight ;  but  it  was  feared 
that  the  regicide's  weapon  might  have  been  poisoned :  the 
king  himself,  seized  with  terror,  thought  his  last  moment  was 
approaching.  The  court  attributed  this  crime  to  the  effer- 
vescence created  among  the  people  by  the  violent  opposition 
of  the  Parliament :  the  magistrates  trembled  at  their  danger : 
most  of  those  who  had  resigned  hastened  to  Yersailles  to 
offer  tbnir  services,  and  were  lavish  in  their  protestations  of 
devotion.  The  debates  upon  the  trial  gave  reason  for  believ* 
ing  that  the  assassin  had  no  accomplices.  The  court  of  PeerS) 
formed  of  the  peers  of  the  kingdom  and  the  magistrates  who 
had  kept  their  seats,  tried  the  criminal,  and  condemned  him 
to  the  frightful  punishment  of  regiddes :  his  right  hand  was 
burnt  in  fire  of  sulphur,  his  flesh  was  torn  off  with  red-hot 
pincers,  and  melted  lead  poured  into  the  wounds ;  he  was 
dragged  asunder,  whilst  alive,  by  four  horses,  the  fragments 
of  his  body  were  burnt,  and  the  ashes  cast  to  the  wind. 

Louis  XV .,  after  this  frightful  execution  was  over,  endea- 
voured to  conciliate  the  minds  of  his  subjects ;  most  of  the 
nuigistrates  were  recalled,  and  the  Parliament  resumed  its 
liaUtual  functions.    The  marquise  de  Pompadour,  who  had 
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been  sent  away  from  tbe  palace  whilst  the  Idag  waa  supposed 
to  be  in  danger,  returned  to  it  in  triumph*  The  minister  Ma* 
chault,  who  had  contributed  to  her  momentary  diagrace,  and 
D*Argenfion,  who  had  loudly  rejoiced  at  it,  were  sacrificed : 
these  two  ministers  were  the  most  able  of  the  council,  which, 
destitute  of  talents  and  strength,  remained  under  the  direct 
influence  of  the  marquise. 

The  war  between  England  and  France,  which  had  been  so 
long  imminent,  now  broke  out.  The  limits  of  many  islands 
and  possessions  in  America,  particularly  those  of  Acadia  or 
Nova  Scotia,  ill  defined  by  the  peace  of  Aix-larChapelle,  had 
given  rise  to  long  controversies,  then  to  hostilities,  and  the 
two  nations  were  observing  each  other  as  enemies,  when  the 
English  sent  forth  an  expedition  beyond  the  AU^hany 
mountains,  and  constructed  various  forts  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fort  Duquesne,  built  by  the  French  on  the  Ohio.  The  latter 
sent  to  them,  as  a  negotiator,  an  officer  named  Jumonvillc  ; 
he  was  killed  by  an  enemy's  detachment  commanded  by 
Major  Washington,  who  was  destined,  afterwards,  to  giro 
freedom  to  his  country.  The  French  took  vengeance  of  this 
outrage ;  and  Washington,  when  attacked  by  them,  wtis 
forced  to  capitulate ;  but  an  imposing  force  soon  threatened 
Fort  Duquesne  ;  General  Braddock  led  a  fresh  expedition 
against  it  at  the  head  of  six  hundred  men.  This  corps,  sur- 
prised in  a  defile  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  French  and  five 
hundred  savages,  was  routed  and  cut  to  pieces.  The  English 
immediately  seized,  without  any  preliminary  warning,  three 
hundred  mercantile  buildings  belonging  to  France.  Fox, 
afterwardsLordHolland,  repelled  the  remonstrances  addressed 
upon  this  subject  to  the  English  parliament^  and  war  wm 
declared 


CHAPTER  IIL 

Frcm  the  commenoement  of  the  Seven  YeanT  War  to  the  death  of 

Louis  XV.    1756—1774. 

Th£  war  which  broke  out»  in  1756,  between  England  and 
France,  soon  fired  all  Europe,  and  its  ravages  extended  over 
the  whole  world  Maria  Theresa  regretted  Silesia^  which  she 
had  ceded  to  Prussia^  and,  in  the  hope  of  recovarisg  that 
province,  she  united  herself  with  Elizabeth  Petrowna,  empress 
of  Russia,  Augustus  IIL,  elector  ol&axony  and  king  of  Poland, 
and  Frederick  Adolphus^  king  of  Sweden.     Louis  XY.,  lor 
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a  long  time  the  allj  of  the  long  of  Fnmoa  flgainflt  Mam 
Theresa^  bad  no  motive  of  resentment  towards  UtaX  prince ; 
but  it  was  upon  the  support  of  Eranoe  that  the  queen  of 
Hungary  particularly-  depended  :  she  knew  how  to  flatter 
Madame  de  Fompadoinr,  whom  the  railleries  of  Frederick  had 
offended,  by  tziaating  her  as  an  equal  and  a  friend.  Her  skilful 
manoeuvre  decided  the  alliance  of  the  two  crowns.  They 
engaged  to  supply  each  other  reciprocally  with  a  succour  of 
twenty -four  thousand  men,  to  repel  the  attacks  with  which 
each  might  be  threatened ;  and  soon  all  the  forces  of  the 
kingdom  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Austria. 

This  fatal  and  deplorable  war,  known  under  the  name  of 
the  Seven  Years*  War,  began  under  fortunate  auspices  for 
France:  the  duke  de  Bidielieu  for  a  moment  caused  his 
scandals  and  his  vices  to  be  forgotten  by  the  conquest  of 
Minorca  and  the  brilliant  capture  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  the 
citadel  of  Port  Mahon.  Admiral  Byng  eame  with  his  fleet, 
composed  of  fourteen  ships  of  the  line,  to  the  succour  of  the 
city :  stopped  by  Admiral  Galissonnidze,  who  closed  the  port 
against  him,  he  gave  battle,  lost  it,  and  led  back  his  shattered 
fleet  to  Gibraltar.  This  naval  victory,  the  most  important 
that  the  fVench  had  gained  during  fifty  yearn,  cost  Admiral 
Byng  his  life  :  although  his  oonduot  was  irreproachable,  the 
English  attributed  his  defeat  to  treachery  :  the  admiral  was 
declared  guilty  and  shot. 

Frederick  IL  did  not  wait  for  the  attack  of  his  enemies  ; 
on  hearing  of  the  league  formed  against  him,  he  promptly 
invaded  Saxony,  and  took  Dresden,  from  which  place  the 
king  of  Poland  fled.  He  almost  at  the  same  time  en* 
eonntered  Macshal  JBrown,  at  the  head  of  flfiy  thousand 
Austrians,  and,  with  half  that  number  of  troops,  forced  him 
to  repass  the  Eger ;  he  then  flew  to  Pirna,  where  the  Saxon 
army  was  blockaded,  and  obliged  it  to  capitulate.  In  addition 
to  the  twenty-four  thoosand  nien  pvosused  to  Austria  and 
commanded  by  the  prince  de  Soubise,  sixty  thousand  French 
entered  Germany  under  the  Marshal  d'Estries,  and  threatened 
the  electorate  of  Hanover.  D*Estrees  beat  Cumberland  at 
Hjastemberg,  at  the  moment  thata  court  cabal  depnred  him 
of  the  command,  and  gsve  him  the  duke  de  Bio^Heu  as  a 
successor.  The  duke  fdlowed  D'Estvte*  plans  lor  the  cam* 
p«ign,  diofe  the  Hanoverians  into  a  comer  inear<Stede  upon, 
the  £lbe,>and  forced  Cumberland  to  sign  the  capitulation  of 
Oloster^Se'vaeii,  which  sent  back  a  part  u£  the  army  to  their 
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bomesy  oondemned  the  Atber  to  inaction,  and  placed  the 
•leotorate  of  Hanover  in  the  hands  of  France. 

Ffederick,  conqueror  of  Piince  Oharlee  of  Lorraine  at  the 
sangoinary  battle  of  Pragne,  had  afterwards  been  beaten  bj 
Marshal  Daftn  at  Chotzemitz,  and  lost  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  when  he  heard  of  several  of  his  generals  being  consecn- 
tirely  defeated,  and  lastly  of  the  &tal  capitulation  at  Closter- 
Ssr^en.  But  a  cheek  was  for  him  the  prelude  to  a  Tictory ;  he 
i^peared,  in  some  manner,  to  multiply  his  troops  by  making 
them  fly  from  one  extremity  of  his  states  to  the  other ; 
although  conquered  and  pursued,  he  always  was  present  in 
fbn  strength  where  he  was  least  expected.  This  memorable 
war  placed  the  seal  on  his  renown  ;•  he  had  to  combat,  at 
the  same  time,  and  alone,  the  French,  the  Austrians,  and  the 
Buasians,  all  oommonded  by  able  generals;  he  saw  armies 
twice  as  strong  as  his  own  invade  and  penetrate  into  his 
states  ;  he  lost  his  capital,  and  was  himself  often  surrounded; 
but,  drawing  from  these  very  perils  his  most  astonishing 
inspirations,  he  came  out  a  conqueror  from  all  trials,  and  his 
power  proved  to  be  better  established  than  ever  after  a  con- 
test in  which,  according  to  all  human  foresight,  he  must 
inevitably  be  crushed.  In  this  terrible  campaign  of  1707, 
depressed  by  the  revwees  of  his  generals^  but  still  more  so  by 
the  capitulation  of  the  English  at  Closter-Seven,  surrounded 
in  Baxony  by  several  armies,  and  held  in  check  by  Marshal 
Daun,  Frederick  appeared  to  be  without  resources,  and  even 
he  for  a  moment  believed  himself  ruined ;  but  his  genius 
restored  his  fortunes  :  he  escaped  from  the  marshal  with 
admirable  art,  and  boldly  marched  to  meet  the  French  army 
conunanded  by  Soubise,  and  that  of  the  Cirdes,  which,  united, 
were  advancing  to  smroimd  him  :  he  manoeuvred  skilfully 
before  them  I  7  appearing  to  wish  to  avoid  them,  and  took  up 
his  encampment  in  an  advantageous  position  at  Rosbach : 
Soubise  attempted  to  surprise  him,  and  wished  to  turn  his 
camp;  but  all  his  movements  were  foreseen  and  counteracted; 
Frederick  changed  his  front  unobserved  by  the  enemy,  whose 
columns  he  allowed  to  approach,  and  when  the  French  and 
Imperialists  arrived  within  range  of  his  cannon,  Frederick's 
tents  Wire  struok,  and  the  Prussian  army  appeared  in  order 
of  battle  between  two  hiUs,  from  which  a  murderous  fire  was 
poured  upon  the  allies.  The  assailants  were  struok  with 
stupor,  and  the  troops  of  the  Circles  fled  without  fightlngi 
thear  eaiomj^fe  acted  upon  the  French  infantry,  which  retrealml 
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in  disorder  before  six  Pruasiaa  battalions,  leaving  behind  tbree 
thousand  dead  and  seven  thousand  prisoners.  The  nuurquis 
de  Castries,  at  the  bead  of  the  cayalryjand  two  Swiss  regiments^ 
alone  did  their  duty  on  this  day,  almost  unparalleled  in  the 
military  annals  of  Franoe.  J'rederick  took  no  repose  after 
this  unexpected  victory  :  he  flew  into  Silesia,  then  almost 
lost^  and  gained  the  bloody  battle  of  lissa,  near  Breslau,  over 
Prince  Charles  and  Daun.  The  English  then  broke  the 
capitulation  of  Closter-Seven,  and  the  Hanoverian  tiimj 
reappeared  under  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  it»  new  leader, 
who  declared  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  military  con- 
vention. Such  were  upon  the  continent  the  principal  results 
of  this  first  campaign,  in  the  course  of  which  the  master  of 
a  kingdom  which  scarcely  boasted  of  an  existence  of  half  a 
century,  sustained,  almost  alone,  the  shock  of  France  and 
Austria,  and  merited-  the  surname  of  Great  by  beating  the 
two  armies  of  two  of  the  most  redoubtable  powers  of  the 
continent. 

The  count  de  Clermont  lost,  the  following  year,  the 
battle  of  Crevelt,  against  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick:  the 
count  was  replaced  by  the  marquis  de  Contades :  Soubise^ 
and  imder  lum  the  duke  de  Broglie,  repaired  in  part,  at 
Sunderahausen  and  Lutzelburg,  the  losses  of  that  sanguinary 
day  :  the  French  re-entered  Hanover  ;  but,  in  1759,  Bruns- 
wick, beaten  by  the  duke  de  Broglie  at  Berghen,  in  his  turn 
beat  the  mai*shal  de  Contades  at  Minden,  in  Westphalia. 
Frederick  contended,  with  various  success,  against  tht?  Aus- 
trians  and  the  Russians  :  the  most  murderous  day  of  the 
preceding  campaign  was  that  of  Zomdorf,  in  which  thirty- 
three  thousand  men,  of  whom  twenty-two  thousand  were 
Bussians  and  eleven  thousand  PruasiAns^  were  left  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

Pitt,  afterwards  Lord  Chatham,  the  minister  of  CJeorge  IL, 
then  governed  the  English  cabinet ;  he  turned  much  of  his 
attention  to  the  colonies,  and  gave  a  new  vigour  to  maritime 
operations  :  Nova  Scotia,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  mar- 
quis de  Montcalm,  remained  in  the  power  of  the  English ; 
Quebec  was  taken  after  a  battle  fought  under  its  wa^Sy  in 
which  the  generals  of  both  armies.  Wolf  and  Montctom, 
fell,  and  in  1760  the  whole  of  Canada  was  wrested  by 
England  from  France.  The  French  arms  were  not  more 
sycoeasful  in  Africa^  in  which  they  lost  Senegal,  or  in  Ajaa, 
irhere  General  Clive,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  English 
power  in  India,  rendered  himself  master,  in  1757,  of  tlii 
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French  establisliiiieiit  at  Ohandmii^re,  upon  the  GkmgM. 
Tlie  success  of  Oliye  brought  about  the  disgrace  of  Bupleix, 
vho  was  recalled  to  France,  and  died  poor  and  forgotten, 
after  having  commanded  in  India  as  a  sovereign.  The  count 
de  Lall7,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  a  man  of  talent,  but  of  a 
violent  and  despotic  character,  received  from  Louis  XY .  the 
mission  of  revenging  the  French  disgraces  in  the  East.  As 
his  first  exploit  he  took  Fort  St.  David,  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  and  destroyed  its  defencea  Some  differences  which 
arose  between  him  and  the  naval  commander,  the  count 
d'Ach^  proved  &tal  to  the  interests  of  France. 

England  was  at  this  time  threatened  with  a  descent  by 
two  French  armies  under  Chevert  and  the  duke  d*Aiguillon ; 
two  squadrons  were  to  protect  this  expedition :  the  first, 
under  M.  de  la  Clue,  was  destroyed  by  Admiral  Boscawen, 
off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and,  two  months  later,  the  second, 
commanded  by  the  marshal  de  Oonflans,  experienced  the 
same  fate  within  sight  of  the  shores  of  Brittany.  One 
division  of  this  fleet,  having  taken  flight,  entered  the  river 
Yilaine,  from  which  it  vras  not  able  to  get  out  again  :  igno- 
miny marked  this  defeat,  and  the  da/s  fight  became  dis- 
gracefully known  as  the  hatde  of  M,d$  Confioma. 

The  duke  de  Choiseul,  a  friend  of  men  of  letters  and 
philosophers,  whom  he  protected,  supported  by  Madame 
Pompadour,  entered  the  ministry  as  successor  to  the  abb^ 
Bemis,  director  of  foreign  affiors ;  M.  de  Silhouette  was  comp* 
troller-general.  This  last-named  minister  commenced  his 
duties  with  some  useful  measures,  one  of  which  exposed  the 
prodigious  profits  of  the  farmers-general :  M.  da  ^Ihouette 
cut  off  the  half  of  these,  and  created  seventy-two  thousand 
shares  of  a  thousand  livres  each,  to  which  he  assigned  the 
prcfits  of  the  other  half :  all  were  immediately  taken  o£^ 
and  the  comptroller-general  obtained  seventy-two  millions 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Although  praised  by  everybody 
for  these  judicious  proceedings,  he  as  quickly  became  the 
subject  of  obloquy,  when,  in  1750,  his  reforms  attacked  the 
rights  of  the  higher  classes.  In  the  bed  of  justice  of  the 
112nd  of  September,  he  caiised  an  edict  of  territorial  anbvenr 
Hon  to  be  registered,  which  subjected  to  the  impost^  without 
exception,  all  the  bodies  which  had  till  that  period  the 
privilege  of  being  exempted  from  it.  The  reprobation  was 
general,  and  the  magistracy  opposed  it  the  first  with  so 
much  violence,  that  this  wise  and  just  edict  could  not  be 
executed     M.  de  Silhouette  then  caused  a  part  of  the  pay- 


meaaiB  due  vpoa  this  ftyid  to  be  smpended^  and  psessBd  tbt 
citizeDS  to  carry  their  silver  plate  to  the  mint.  Eo^aody 
when  infoimed  of  this  porerty,  believed  France  to  be  with* 
oat  resGiirces^  and  refoaed  to  treat  with  her. 

The  oamptign  of  1760  was  ^orioua  in  Germany  Ibrihe 
marshal  de  Broglie  :  be  beat  the  hereditaiy  prince  of  Bnina* 
wick  at  Ck>rbachy  near  GaflBel,  of  which  place  he  prepared  the 
capture :  one  of  the  bodies  of  his  army,  commanded  by  the 
marquis  de  Castries,  established  itself  ait  dostercamp,  near 
Bhumberg,  upon  the  bank  of  the  river :  attacked  by  the 
prince,  he  gajaed  a  victory  which  delivered  WeseL  A 
sublime  instance  of  devotedness  inunortalized  Uiis  battle. 
The  Chevalier  d'Assaa  a  captain  in  the  regiment  of  Au- 
vergne,  being  Bent^  reeoiLitre  dnriagX  night,  ^a. 
snrpnsed,  within  hearing  of  his  own  camp,  by  th^  Hano- 
verians :  twenty  bayonets  are  iu  an  instant  at  his  breast ;  if 
he  speaks  he  is  a  d«Ad  man  :  "  A  moi,  Auvergne  1"  cried  he^ 
**  here  is  the  enemy  !**  He  immediately  falls,  pierced  with 
many  wounds,  but  the  Ereoch  camp  was  not  surprised. 
Frederidc  then  escaped  into  Saxony,  £rom  the  many  armiea 
that  surrounded  him ;  he  beat^  by  turns,  Landdon  at  Ligmt% 
and  Daun  at  Torgau,  and  recovered  Silesia^ 

Pondicdierry  fell  this  year  into  the  hands  of  the  English : 
this  city  contained  eighty  thousand  inhabibanta,  whom  the 
governor  Lally  had  disgusted  by  his  haughtiness  and  des- 
potism. Count  d*Ach6,  summoned  with  his  squadron  to  the 
succour  of  the  place,  did  not  appear,  and  seven  hundred 
soldiers  only  were  left  to  defend  it :  the  city  was  taken  and 
the  fortifications  were  destroyed.  Lally  returned  to  France^ 
and,  falsely  accused  of  treachery,  paid  for  his  defeat  with  his 
life  :  the  Parliament  condemned  lum,  and  insult  was  carried 
to  the  exteni  of  having  him  gagged  when  led  to  punishment : 
he  lef^  a  son  worthy  of  avenging  his  memory. 

Ohoiseul,  minister  of  war,  after  the  death  of  the  marshal 
de  Belle-Isle,  offered  peace  to  George  III.,  who  had  just  soo* 
oeeded  George  IL  on  the  English  throne.  Lord  Bute^  the 
prime  minister,  favoured  his  views,  but  Pitt  opposed  them, 
acnd  haa  opinion  prevailed.  The  duke  de  Chedseui,  after 
karing  in  vain  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  enthusiAsm  of  the 
nation,  sought  the  support  of  Spain,  in  which  Charles  IIL 
was  then  reigning,  and  by  his  means  the  celebrated  family 
oempaiet  was  signed  on  the  16th  of  August^  1761.  This 
ti^eaty,  negotiated  in  secret^  stipulated  £nr  rei|teotive  assist^ 
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anoe  between  tiie  "variaos  bvancheB  of  tha.  house  of  Boorboiiy 
and  dedared  that  whoeyer,  from  that  time,  should  becoan^ 
the  enemj  of  one  of  them,  should  be  considered  the  enemy 
of  all.  Eranoe  had  lost,  in  the  course  of  the  hut  'war,  thirt  j- 
aeven  ships  and  fifbj-six  fngates ;  the  aooession  of  the 
Spamdot  marine^  thov^  then  flourishing^  but  poorly  com* 
pensated  for  these  enormous  lotees. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  waae  days  before  the  signing  of  the 
familj  compact,  the  marshab  de  Broglie  and  de  Soubise, 
having  effected  their  junction,  together  threatened  the  prince 
of  Bnmswiok,  whose  army  they  encountered  at  Eilingshausei^ 
near  Lippe  :  want  of  concert  between  the  two  French  gene* 
rals  deprived  them  of  the  victory.  There  arose  from  this, 
drcumstance  a  serious  diff(»rence  between  them,  of  which 
the  king's  mistress  constituted  herself  the  arbitrator.  In 
the  eyes  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  her  most  devoted  cour^ 
tiers  were  the  best  generals ;  and  we  may  easily  perceive 
by  this  instance  alone,  how  grievously  the  deplorable  weak* 
ness  of  Louis  XT.  affected  the  authority  of  the  throne. 
Sonbise  adulated  the  &vourite,  and  consequently  gained  his 
cause :  he  who  had  been  conquered  at  Koebach^  triumphed 
in  the  royal  boudoir  over  him  who  had  conquered  at  Berg- 
hen;  the  duke  de  Broglie,  endeared  to  the  army  and  to 
Trance  by  his  talents  and  his  victories  was  baniahed  and 
replaced  by  the  old  Marshal  d*£3tree8. 

Frederick,  iu  the  mean  time,  pressed  by  the  army  of  the 
Circles  and  by  the  Bussians,  was  driven  to  bay ;  but  the 
death  of  the  empress  Petrowna,  which  took  place  on  the 
2nd  of  January,  1762,  extricated  him  from  his  perils. 
Elizabeth  left  the  throne  to  her  nephew,  Petey  HI.,  a  pafr- 
sionate  admirer  of  the  king  of  Prussia^  of  whom  he  im« 
mediately  declared  himself  the  defender  and  Mend;  but 
giving  himself  up  without  reserve  to  his  taste  for  innovar 
tions,  he  offended  the  prejudices  as  well  as  the  habits  of 
his  people,  and,  after  a  six  months'  reign,  was  dethroned 
by  his  own  wife,  Catherine  of  Anhalt-Zerbst,  who  ascended 
the  throne  under  the  name  of  Catherine  IL  :  a  few  days 
after  this  event,  the  unfortunate  Peter  IIL  was  aasassinatcML 
The  empress  declared  herself  neuter  betweoi  the  various 
parties.  Advantages  on  both  sides  marked  the  course  of 
the  campaign  of  1762,  and  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed 
hf  Wngland,  France,  Spain^  and  Portugal :  they  converted 
it  into  a  definitive  peace,  on  the  10th  of  Februajj;  1763, 
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by  tlie  treaty  of  Tma,  wfaicb  was  diflgraoefbl  fbr  Franoeu 
litis  power  ceded  to  Ihgland  a  part  of*  Louisiana,  Canada^ 
and  its  dependencies,  as  well  as  Cape  Breton  and  all  the 
other  islands  in  the  golf  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence  :  Eng^ 
land  retained  Senegal  in  Africa  :  the  possessions  of  the  two 
nations  in  the  East  Indies  were  replaced  in  the  power  of 
those  that  held  them  previously  to  the  war,  upon  con- 
dition that  the  French  should  send  no  troops  thither :  the 
island  of  Minorca  and  Fort  St.  Philip  were  given  up  to 
England,  and  France  further  restored  the  electorate  of 
Hanover  to  Gkorge  III.  The  English,  who,  a  centuiy 
before,  possessed  little  beyond  the  Britannic  isles  but  Jer- 
sey and  Guernsey,  were,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  masters  in  all  tbe  seas  of  a  multitude  of  islands  and 
the  strongest  naval  stations  :  the  French  marine  was  almost 
annihilated,  and  from  that  time  the  empire  of  the  ocean 
was  acquired  by  England.  Tbe  peace  was  equally  signed 
by  the  empress-queen  Maria  Theresa,  tbe  elector  of  Saxony, 
and  the  kme  of  Prussia,  and,  after  seven  sanirainanr  cam* 
paigns,  evei^hing  ttos  re-established,  smoog  thes^  thi«e 
powers,  upon  the  same  footing  as  before  the  war.  Frede- 
rick retained  Silesia  and  the  county  of  Glatz,  by  promising 
his  voice  to  the  son  of  Maria-Theresa,  the  archduke  Joseph, 
who  was  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  and  succeeded  to  the 
empire  on  tbe  18th  of  August,  1765. 

The  latter  years  of  this  war  were  marked  by  the  abolition 
of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  kingdom  of  France.  Their 
intolerance,  their  ambition,  and  their  intrigues  had  excited 
against  them  the  philosophers,  the  people,  and  the  Parliament, 
all  of  whom  watched  for  an  opportunity  of  inflicting  a  mortal 
blow  on  them.  They  found  it  in  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
Jesuit  Lavalette,  which  amounted  to  many  millions.  The 
society,  upon  being  legally  summoned  to  answer  for  him, 
refused,  and  proinised  nothing  but  prayers  for  the  victims  of 
this  failure.  The  pr<H;ureurs-geueral,  particularly  Chalotais, 
procureur-general  of  the  Parliament  of  Brittany,  commenced 
strong  suits  against  the  members  of  the  order;  they  defended 
themselves  feebly  ;  numerous  sequestrations  were  ordered, 
and  their  institution,  examined  in  detail,  was  violently  attacked 
in  all  points.  An  assembly  of  bishops  was  convoked  by  the 
king,  and  pronounced  for  the  maintenance  of  that  society, 
which  the  parliaments  secularized  in  1762.     The  duke  de 

*  The 'remainder  of  Louisiana  was  ceded  by'  Fmnce  to  Spain,  to 
make  that  coontrjr  amends  lor  the  cession  of  Florida  to  Ens^hind. 
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ChoiBeal  supported  the  magisttacy  wiHx  firmness,  and  Loiiis 
«t  length  sacrificed  the  Jesuits  for  the  sake  of  quiet.  Their 
order  was  abolished  in  France  by  an  edict  of  1764,  which 
granted  them  permission  to  live  in  France  as  simple  individuals. 
All  the  courts  of  the  Bourbons  at  the  same  period  declared 
themselves  against  this  famous  society,  which  was  expelled  at 
onoe  from  Portugal,  where  many  of  its  members  were  accused 
of  complicity  in  the  assassination  of  the  king  Joseph.  The 
Jesuits  were  successively  driven  from  Spain,  Naples,  and 
Parma;  and  the  total  abolition  of  the  order  was  strongly 
solicited  at  Home  by  the  duke  de  Choiseul,  who  promised,  on 
that  condition,  the  restitution  of  the  CofrUat  Venaissin*  to 
the  Holy  See.  Kefused  by  Clement  XIII.,  this  brief  was 
granted,  in  1773,  by  the  celebrated  Ganganelli,  who  was  pope 
under  the  name  of  Clement  XIY. :  in  this  order  he  destroyed 
the  most  firmmipport  of  the  pnste^ons  of  the  court  of  W 
Two  sovereigns^  who  were  not  Catholics,  Frederick  II.  in 
Prussia^  and  Catherine  II.  in  Bussia>  were  the  only  powers 
that  offered  the  society  of  the  Jesuits  an  asylum  and  protection 
in  their  states. 

Madame  de  Pompadour,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
fatal  part  which  France  took  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  died 
in  the  year  which  followed  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Pan% 
and  was  very  soon  succeeded  in  the  favour  of  Louis  XY. 
by  a  courtezan  of  low  birth,  whom  an  infamous  alliance  de- 
oarated  with  the  name  of  Countess  du  Barri,  and  whom  the 
king  introduced  with  great  indecency  into  his  court  and  the 
bosom  of  his  family.  He  lost,  in  the  course  of  the  four  fol- 
lowing years^  the  dauphin,  the  dauphiness,  his  father-in-law, 
Stanislaus  Iieczinski,  the  benefactor  of  the  Lorraines,  and  who 
died  from  an  accident  at  an  advanced  age,  and  his  wife  and 
queen,  Maria  Iieczinski,  who  only  survived  her  father  two 
yeaxB. 

By  the  death  of  Stanislaus,  Lorraine  was  incoiporated  with 
France :  Corsica,  two  years  later,  was  likewise  re-united  to 
that  crown.  Qafforio  had  driven  the  Genoese  from  the 
island ;  he  died  assassinated  in  1753.  The  intrepid  Pascal 
Paoli  succeeded  him  at  the  head  of  the  party  of  independence. 
The  French,  who  landed  in  Corsica  in  the  year  1756,  under 
the  pretence  of  guarding  against  the  projects  of  En^fland  with 
respect  to  that  island,  obtaaned  the  maritime  places,  under  the 

*  Hie  Comtat  TenaiMfai,  or  the  CfonUai,  mm  a  tarriiory  iiidoMd 
as  it  wer*  in  FrofMiOi^  aad  whkh  bad  iMiMrly  balooftd  to  ^ 
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plea  of  protecting  them^  as  mediators ;  the  Genoese  ceded, 
Ui  1768,  all  their  claims  upon  Corsica  to  France,  and  M.  de 
OhauveUn  immediately  caused  Louis  XV.  to  be  there  ppo- 
claimed  king.  At  the  voice  of  Paoli,  the  indignant  inhabitant 
flev  to  arms ;  but  their  couragewas  powerless  against  a  French 
army  commanded  by  the  count  de  Vaux.  Paoli  was  self- 
exiled,  and  Corsica  submitted :  it  obtained  the  privilege  of 
being  governed  as  a  coimtry  of  states,  and  preserved  the  right 
of  regulating  its  own  subsidies. 

The  Seven  Years'  War  had  added  thirty-four  millions  oE 
annual  dividends  to  the  public  debt.  Every  year  the  expenses 
exceeded  the  receipts  by  thirty-eight  millions,  and  the  imposts, 
prodigiously  increased  during  the  war,  were  not  at  all 
diminished  by  the  peace.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  negotiated 
to  obtain  an  alleviation  of  the  public  burdens ;  that  of 
Besan^on  refused  to  register  the  royfd  edicts ;  several  opposng 
magistrates  were  exiled.  All  the  parliaments  of  the  Inngdom 
soon  made  the  cause  of  that  of  Besan9on  their  own,  and 
ihe  Parliament  of  Paris  energetically  maintsdned,  to  the  great 
displeasure  of  the  court,  that  the  whole  magistracy  of  the 
kingdom  formed  but  one  single  body  divided  into  several 
classes.  Louis  XY.  in  a  royal  sitting  held  in  17^,  forbade 
"the  Parliament  to  form  the  association  they  intended,  and 
proclaimed  these  maxims:  We  only  hold  owr  crovjnfrom  Ood; 
legislative  power  belongs  to  the  Jdng  alone,  without  depefndefnes 
amd  wiikovJt  partition.  It  appears  from  these  facts  that  the 
king  wished  to  impose  an  absolute  monarchy  on  France,  and 
that  the  great  judicial  bodies,  with  ideas  more  or  less  vague 
89  to  the  object  of  their  efforts,  aimed  at  establishing  a 
parliamentary  monarchy,  in  which  they  would  have  held 
Hie  king  and  the  nation  in  a  state  of  tutelage.  Troubles 
broke  out  in  several  provinces,  partieularly  in  Brittany, 
where  the  duke  d'Aiguillon,  governor  of  the  province, 
rendered  himself  odious  by  his  hard  and  despotic  adminis- 
tration. The  Parliament  of  Rennes  took  cognizance  of 
the  complaints  raised  against  it,  and  obtaining  no  support 
firom  the  court,  most  of  the  members  sent  in  their  resigna- 
"^on.  Chalotais,  the  procureur-general,  who  had  spoken 
*  with  energy  on  the  subject  of  the  governor,  was  aarrested, 
BfiA  wii^  his  son  contlucted  to  ihe  citadel  of  6t.  Malo.  A 
commission  was  ^med  to  try  the  prisoners,  who  were  aeoosed 
s£  having  halid  iUfigal  assemblies,  spread  abroad  de&matoiy 
'  M>ek  la^g^anst  t^hs4^Terameii;t,  and  .c^»ded  audacity  so  &r 
as  to  cause  anonymous  notes,  insulting  to  his  person,  to  vsaob 
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tbe  king,  himself.  The  Bretons  were  represented  to 
Louis  XY.  as  a  turhulent  and  rebellious  raoe^  and  that  an 
•esttmple  must  be  made  in  order  torestraxn  them ;  nevertheless, 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  acted  with  energy  in  faTotir  of  ih» 
aeciised,  and  the  duke  de  Choiseul,  who  proclaimed  himself 
the  protector  of  the  mi^istracy^  hastened  to  suspend  the  powers 
-of  the  oomnussion  of  St.  Malo,  and  torefer  the  affairtothe  ordi- 
nary judges.  The  ^accused  excepted  against  the  Parliament  of 
%ittafny,  nnder  the  pretext  that  it  was  no  longer  sufficiently 
numerous,  and  were  transferred  to  the  Bastille ;  at  length, 
in  December,  1766,  all  prosecutions  against  them  were  inter- 
diofced,  and  they  were  acknowledged  to  be  innocent :  never- 
theless,  they  were  exiled.  The  Parliament  protested  against 
this  -arbitrany  chastasement,  which  secured  the  triumph  of  the 
duke  d'Aiguillon,  and  the  lutter  redoubled  his  violences  :  he 
cansed  his  audacity  so  lair  as  to  )fl>esent,  for  the  approbation 
of  the  States  of  Brittany,  a  regulation  whioh  deprived  them  of 
the  right  <^fixing  and  raising  imposts.  A  ciy  of  reprobation 
issued  from  every  mouth,  and  an  appeal,  addressed  to  the 
king,  brought  about  the  recall  of  the  duke  d' Aiguillon,  and 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Parliament  of  Brittany  in  its 
integrity,  with  theexoeption  of  Chalotais,  who  was  not  restored 
to  his  functions. 

The  first  care  of  the  re-established  Parliament  w«b  to  insti- 
tute a  suit  against  the  duke  d' Aiguillon,  who  was  accused  of 
abuse  of  power  and  enormous  crimes.  The  king  had  recently 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  chancellor  Matipeou,  first  president 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  This  man,  at  once  audacious  and 
supple,  was  capable  of  forming  hazardous  resolutions  and 
securing  the  success  of  them  by  an  immovable  firmness,  united 
with  the  finesse  required  by  tiie  most  tortuous  intrigues.  After 
having  displayed  some  ohai»cter  in  an  exile  of  his  company, 
he  soon  evinced  a  preference  for  the  road  to  fortune  above 
all  others,  and  drew  upon  himself  the  contempt  of  the  other 
magistrates,  who  considered  he  had  sold  himself  to  the  court. 
Devoured  at  the  same  time  by  ambition  and  a  desire  fbr 
vengeance,  he  resolved  to  subdue  and  humble  the  magistracy ; 
and  eiroumstances  seconded  his  praject& 

The  king,  under  his  guidance,  ordered  that  the  duke 
d*Aigtt£lkm  should  be  tried  by  the  Court  of  Peers,  and  thttt 
the  sittings,  at  which  he  determined  to  be  present,  should  be 
held  at  Versailles.  A  few  aacxnths  kter,  in  1 77(^  Louis  XY., 
yielding  to  new  counsels.  <:0nveiied  a  si^bmg  of  the  |>ee)Niiiild 
ft  bed  a  jusUoe^  and,  justifying  the  'dsloe  d'Aiguillioyi,  "eoitt- 
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maoded  all  proceedings  agaiiut  bixa  to  be  put  a  stop  to :  a 
decree  of  the  Parliament  followed,  which  impugned  the 
honour  of  the  duke  d'Aiguillon ;  the  king  annulled  it^  oaused 
all  the  documents  for  the  trial  to  be  taken  from  the  registzy, 
and,  in  another  bed  of  justice  of  the  7th  of  December,  forbade 
the  Parliament  to  employ  the  name  of  class  when  speaking 
of  the  other  bodies  of  the  magistracy,  to  suspend  the  service 
for  any  cause  whatever,  and  lastly,  to  give  in  its  own  dismissal 
The  remonstrances  made  on  the  subject  of  this  rigorous  edict 
were  treated  with  contempt,  and  the  Parliament  ceased  to 
perform  its  function&  A  court  revolution  all  at  once  deprived 
it  of  its  most  powerful  protector.  The  duke  de  Ghoiseulhad 
never  so  far  degraded  himself  as  to  stoop  to  the  new  fJEtvourite, 
Madame  du  Barri :  irritated  by  his  contempt,  she  ruined  the 
minister  in  the  mind  of  the  king,  by  reproaching  him,  in  par- 
ticular, with  wishing  to  drag  Fraiioe  into  a  war  with  England 
in  fEiTour  of  the  American  colonists,  then  disposed  for  insur- 
rection. Louis  XV.,  an  idolater  of  disgraceful  quiet,  yielded 
to  the  representations  of  the  &yourite ;  the  duke  de  Choiseul 
was  disgraced,  with  his  relation  M.  de  Praslin,  and  banished 
to  his  country  seat  of  Chanteloup.  It  was  then  that,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Fronde,  a  portion  of  the  court  and  high 
society  manifested  publicly  any  formidable  opposition  to  the 
government.  All  that  was  great  in  France  made  it  a  point 
of  honour  to  go  and  felicitate  the  duke  de  Choiseul  in  his 
retreat,  and  gave  the  appearance  of  a  triumph  to  his  disgrace. 
The  dismissal  of  the  duke  de  Ghoiseul  was  followed  by  the 
nomination  of  the  duked*Aiguillonto  the  ministry  of  foreign 
affidrs,  and  shortly  afterwards  of  the  abb^  Terray  to  tibe 
comptroller-generalahip  of  the  finances.  These  two  men«  with 
the  chancellor  Maupeou,  formed  a  !triumvirate  celebrated  by 
the  revolution  it  effected  in  the  judicial  order. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  January,  1771,  all  the 
members  of  the  Parliament  were  awakened  by  two  mus- 
keteers, who  presented  to  them  an  order  to  resume  tiieir 
functions,  and  to  sign  their  consent  or  their  refusal  by  a  single 
word,  yea  or  no.  The  greater  number  refused,  and  the  few 
whom  astonishment  and  fear  induced  to  consent,  retracted 
the  next  day.  On  the  following  night  they  received  a 
notification  by  an  usher  that  their  places  were  confiscated : 
iettrea  de  eaehei  exiled  each  of  th^  to  a  different  spot 
Maupeou  named  in  their  place  councillors  of  state  and 
aukstera  of  xequestB^  whom  he  installed  himself  paasiiig 
through  a  crowd  trembling  with  indignation  and  rage.    Tho 
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chancellor  next  employed  himself  in  forming  m  oompaaQiy 
which  might  appear  less  like  a  jadicial  eommieaion ;  he  com- 
posed it  of  members  of  the  great  council  and  of  men  taken 
from  different  bodies  and  different  classes.  It  was  such  as 
these  that  from  that  time  formed  the  Parliament.  Maupeou 
conToked  them  on  the  13th  of  April,  1771,  and,  in  a  bed 
of  justice  secretly  prepared,  registered  two  edicts  which 
abolished  the  ancient  Parliament  and  created  the  new  one. 
Public  indignation  burst  forth  on  all  sides  against  a  minister 
who  exalted  himself  aboTC  the  laws,  and  deprived  France,  in 
the  persons  of  her  independent  magistrates,  of  the  last 
securities  against  despotism.  Lambert,  the  senior  of  the 
great  council,  did  himself  much  honour  by  his  courage. 
Constrained  by  a  leUre  de  cachet  to  take  his  place  in  the  new 
Parliament,  he  came,  but  he  said  :  ^  I  cannot  perform  any 
mag^terial  act  here  ;  I  abandon  my  fortune,  my  liberty,  and 
my  life  to  the  king,  but  I  preserve  my  conscience  :  I  will 
never  appear  in  this  place  again."  He  was  exiled  the  same 
evening.  All  the  princes  of  the  blood,  with  the  exception 
of  the  count  de  la  Marche,  and  thirteen  peers  of  the 
kingdom,  delivered  a  written  protest  against  the  subversion 
of  the  laws  of  the  state.  The  provincial  parliaments  made 
courageous  remonstrances:  a  great  number  of  bailliages, 
whose  members  had  nothing  but  their  places  to  subsist  upon, 
refused  obedience  to  the  displacing  of  the  ancient  magistrates  ; 
at  the  time  appointed  for  the  sitting  of  the  council  of  state  in 
the  chamber  of  the  Parliament,  no  adyocates  appeared  at  the 
bar,  and  most  of  the  litigants  refused  to  have  their  causes 
tried.  The  most  remarkable  remonstrances  emanated  from 
the  Court  of  Aids ;  they  were  the  work  of  the  virtuous 
Malesherbes  :  this  company  was  suppressed.  The  Chitelet 
was  reorganized  at  Paris :  the  provin<nal  parliaments  and  the 
noblesse,  particularly  that  of  Normandy  and  Brittany,  put 
forth  complaints,  to  which  Maupeou  replied  by  leUres  de  cciohet 
for  exile  or  the  Bastille.  A  great  number  of  voices  then 
demanded  the  States-General  Maupeou,  nevertheless, 
triumphed  over  all  these  resistances  :  the  ancient  magistiutes 
had  alienated  the  philosophers  by  several  decrees  strongly 
impressed  with  fiinaticism  and  revolting  barbarity ;  such  as 
those  of  CalaS)  and  of  the  chevalier  de  la  Barre.  Maupeou 
reversed  these  iniquitous  and  cruel  judgments,  and  endea- 
voured to  mitigate  the  resentments  of  opinion,  by  promising 
ihe  reduction  of  the  immense  influence  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris^  gratuitous  adminijitratio&  of  jostioe,  the  abolition  of 
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the  Teuidity  of  places,  and  the  readyustment  of  the  grimini>l 
lajWB.  He  thus  aecused  the  execmtion  of  his  'vatt  project^ 
aikd  obtained  firom  many  of  the  membeiB  of  the  provincial 
parliamente  the  registration  of  the  edicts  which  suppressed 
them^  by  reimbursements  for  their  places^  and  of  those  who 
afterwards  reinstalled  them  ia  their  functions,  by  salaries  and 
appointment&  At  the  end  of  1771,  in  the  space  of  leas 
than  a  year,  the  new  judicial  order  was  in  aetion  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  kingdom,  and  Miaupeou  boasted  of 
having  ffot  the  crown  auiof  the  reffigtrar's  office, 

Whiliat  Maupeou  was  so  violently  remodelling  the  French 
magistracy,  the  abb6  Terray  prooeeded  in  a  manner  no  less 
arbitracy  and  despotic  with  finance :  he  was  never  capable  of 
forming  a  financial  plan ;  his  only  aim  was  to  dispense  with 
payment  and  to  find  reaoureea ;  and  his  means  of  execution 
were  bad  fiiith  and  rapacity.  Ko  economical  check  against 
tiie  monstrous  luxury  of  the  oourt  was  thought  o^  and 
Louis  continued  to  exhaust  the  treasury  by  his  disgraceful 
prodigalities :  the  reforms  struck  at  the  funds  of  the  state^ 
and  were  nothing  but  a  real  and  shameful  bankruptcy.  The 
assessment  of  the  contributions  was  at  the  same  time  nused 
beyond  all  measure,  and  Terray  destroyed  the  most  glorious 
work  of  Machault,  the  regulation  for  the  free  circulation  of 
nain  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom.  Terray  abolished  it  for 
tilie  sake  of  embarking  in  infamous  speculations,  of  which 
the  alarm  and  misery  of  the  people  guaranteed  the  success.* 
The  duke  d'Aiguillon,  the  mimster  of  foreign  affairs  and 
third  member  of  this  triumvirate^  allowed  three  powers  to 
make  a  serious  inroad  upon  the  rights  of  nations  and  the 
European  balance  of  power..  The  last  eleotor  of  Saxony, 
the  king  of  Poland,  died  in  1763.  The  dissensions  of  the 
Poles  gave  Catherine  II.  and  the  king  of  Prussia  a  great 
inflnence  in  the  following  election,  and  Stanislaus  Augustus 
Poniatowski,  one  of  the  old  favourites  of  the  empress,  was 
chosen  king,  under  the  terror  of  Kussian  bayoneta  The 
two  foreign  sovereigns  had,  in  concert,  removed  ail  the  most 
independent  and  redoubtable  candidates,  and  openly  pro- 
tected the  Polish  dissenters  against  the  Catholic  and  dominant 
party,  which  had  excluded  them  fi-om  the  vote :  some 
senators,  who  opposed  the  wishes  of  CatJieriue,  were  carried 
off  and  transported  to  Siberia*     Indignant  at  these  violence^ 

*  Terray  prohibited  exportation  in  such  a  provinee, — ^tlie  price  of 
eoni  nAtarftliy  fell  there ;  lie  bought  it,  and  %M  it  again  in  soetfae* 
psmrinsa,  whieh  ha»b«l.ndBced  toaMreity  by  proiuoting  eaq^Kwiatitak 
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the  Polish  party  c^tldiied  possesadon  of  Craeow  and  Bai^ 
and  in  the  latter  city  a  confederation  waa  formed,  in  1768^ 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  oountiiy  from  the  yoke  of  -^e 
foreigner.  The  confederatea  implored  the  support  of  Fsanae^ 
which  only  aent  them  aa  inaigoifteant  aid  of  fiiteen  hundfed 
men^  eomimakided  by  Damourie^  aitierwardB  ad  celebrated 
At  the  same  time,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  Prench 
ambaawdor,  the  count  de  yei*genn60>  the  Ottoman  Porte 
commenced  a  disaatrons  war  against  Russia,  the  results  of 
which  were  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  the  taking  of 
Bender,  and  the  conquest  of  the  Crimea  by  the  Russian  arm&' 
Strong  in  her  successes,  in  her  good  understanding  with 
Frederick  II.  and  Maria  Theresa,  and  in  the  apathetic 
indolence  of  Louis  XY.,  Catherine  II.  signed,  in  1772,  with 
the  coorts  of  Prussia  and  Vienna^  a  treaty  for  the  dismexBt- 
bennent  of  Poland.  This  first  partition  seized  upon  a  third  of 
that  country,  and,  brought  on  other  treaties,  which  eS&oodt 
Poland  from  the  number  of  independent  nations.  This  s^xna 
year.  King  Gnataviis  III.  effected  in  Sweden  the  revolutioa 
which  substituted  the  will  of  the  monarch  for  the  sovereigi^ 
authority  of  the  States. 

Louis  XY.,  insensible  amidst  such  serious  events,  con 
tinued  to  offer  to  all  the  spectacle  of  his  shameful  debauch- 
eries,  and  the  still  more  dangerous  example  of  not  blushing 
at  them.  NeTerthelesB^  when  he  beard  of  the  partition  of 
Poland,  he  was  far  a  moment  indignant  at  being  counted  aa 
nothing  in  Europe  :  *  Ah  P*  said  he,  "  if  Choiseul  had  been 
heoe,  tlUDgB  would  have  gone  on  otherwise."  Then  he  went 
to  forget  his  disgrace  and  his  an^  in  fresh  orgies,  and 
atmidst  scandals  to  that  time  without  example.  He  caused 
Madame  du  Bearri  to  be  publicly  present€Ml  at  court,  and 
gave  her  a  distinguished  place  at  the  table  at  which  were 
seated,  for  the  first  time  af^er  their  marriage,  his  grandson 
the  dauphin,  and  his  young  bride  Marie  Antoinette  of 
Austria.  He  joined  a  sordid  avarice  to  his  depraved  taste% 
and  created  for  himself  a  private  wealth,  which  he  increased 
by  the  most  odious  means :  at  a  period  of  fsunine,  he,  as  wdH 
aa  his  minister  Terray,  speculated  upon  the  misery  of  his 
people,  by  gambling  upon  the  augmentation  of  the  price  of 
wn, :  at  length,  devoured  by  ermui,  tired  even  of  pleasures, 
dttSgnstad  with  everything,  he  died  of  the  small-pox,  on  the 
lOth  of  May,  1774,  ait  the  age  of  sixty-four.  His  remaiaa 
iaftcted  the  ab,  aad  wero  conveyed  as  quickly  as  possible^ 
and  without  pomp,  to  St  Denis.    Thia  kmg,  despised  by  all 
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dasses  of  the  nation,  has  lefl  nothing  but  the  remcmbranoe 
of  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  reigns  of  history. 

The  ancient  order  of  things  was  crumbling  away  on  ail 
■ided  of  a  throne  degraded  by  scandals  uni>edeemed  by  any 
splendour  or  any  virtue.  The  great  bodies,  which,  during  so 
long  a  time,  had  constituted  the  strength  of  the  monarchy 
and  contributed  to  its  splendour,  were  eclipsed  and  died 
away ;  the  clergy  raised  against  them  the  just  murmurs  of 
enlightened  men  and  the  indignation  of  the  middle  class, 
by  their  violences  against  Jansenism,  their  cruel  rigours  on 
the  subject  of  the  bull  Unigenittis,  and  by  the  vices  of  a  gixjat 
number  of  their  members  :  the  high  noblesse  daily  lost  its 
power  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  by  its  state  of  servitudo 
in  a  court  which  was  held  in  general  contempt,  whilst 
the  shameful  traffic  in  letters  of  nobility  contributed  to 
lessen  the  consequence  of  the  provincial  gentry ;  and 
the  ancient  parliaments,  which  had  so  long  and  success- 
fully defended  the  rights  of  the  crown,  and  which  formerly 
strengthened  the  throne  even  whilst  they  for  a  moment  resisted 
the  monarch,  were  destroyed  by  royal  authority.  The  finances 
of  the  kingdom  were  in  a  deplorable  state,  and  the  treasury 
presented  a  deficit  of  forty  milliona  The  misery  of  the  people, 
overwhelmed  with  imposts  and  vexations,  was  excessive :  a 
crowd  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  abandoned  agricul- 
ture to  give  themselves  up  to  smuggling,  and  France  appeared 
to  be  carried  back  to  that  epoch  of  spoliation  from  which  it 
had  been  delivered  by  Henry  IV.  and  his  minister. 

Amidst  so  many  calamities  and  signs  of  dissolution,  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  analysb  increased  :  Montesquieu,  Jean- 
Jacques  Bousseau,  and  Voltaire,  leaders  of  a  powerful  school, 
exposed,  with  the  magic  of  admirable  talent^  the  abuses  of  the 
priesthood  and  of  arbitrary  power,  and  called  upon  French- 
men to  assert  their  claims  to  political  rights :  a  crowd  of 
distinguished  men  all  at  once  sprang  up  in  the  popular 
ranks,  and  combated  under  the  same  banner ;  D'Alembert, 
Diderot,  Helvetius,  Gondillac,  Mably,  and  a  number  of  others, 
shook  the  foundations  of  the  existing  order  of  things :  meet 
of  them,  after  the  example  of  Voltaire,  confounded  good  and 
evil  in  their  bold  attacks ;  thus,  after  having  exposed  the 
abuses  of  the  Church,  they  attempted  to  disturb  Ohnstiamty 
in  its  most  noble  institutions.  The  spirit  of  criticism  attended 
the  progress  of  literature :  La  Harpe  and  Marmontel  had 
already  appeared,  whilst  the  poet  DellUe  founded  the  di< 
school  of  poetry  in  France. 
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This  period,  in  which  the  celeibrated  SonlBot,  architect  of 
the  H6tel  de  Dieu  and  of  the  PantheoD,  and  the  illustrioua 
composers  Gr6tr7  and  Monsigny  upheld  almost  alone  the 
glory  of  the  fine  arts  in  France,  was  rich  in  scientific  dis- 
coveries. Eaffon  and  Saussure  immortalized  themselves  in 
the  natural  sciences ;  in  the  first  were  united,  in  the  same 
degree,  the  genius  of  a  great  naturalist  and  that  of  a  great 
writer ;  Lavoisier  created  modem  chemistry ;  Haly  was  about 
to  bring  to  light  the  theory  of  the  composition  of  crystals. 
Several  learned  men  and  philosophers  projected  the  gathering 
together  of  all  human  knowledge  in  one  immense  work, 
which  they  undertook  under  the  name  of  Encyclopaedia: 
Diderot  and  the  mathematician  D'Alemb^rt  took  the  most 
extensive  part  in  this  prodigious  labour,  conceived  in  a  spirit 
hostile  to  ancient  beliefs  and  ancient  prejudices.  For  several 
ages  France  had  not  witnessed  a  reign  so  trifling,  so  fatal  to 
all  its  interests,  and  so  disgraceful  as  that  of  Louis  XY.,  and 
yet  never  had  more  intelligence  appeared  at  one  time  to 
throw  a  light  upon  the  vices  of  a  government :  a  social  and 
political  revolution  was  imminent,  and  announced  itself  by 
infallible  presages.  When  the  time  is  come  to  regenerate  an 
old  society  by  establishing  it  upon  new  bases^  a  mysterious 
power  blmds  beforehand  the  representatives  and  defenders 
of  the  order  of  things  which  is  doomed  to  perish,  and  allows 
genius  and  strength  to  pass  into  the  ranks  of  their  advet^ 
saxiea. 


CHAPTER  IV, 

SVom  the  aooMsion  of  LooIb  XVI.  to  the  convooation  of  the  Stfttes- 

General.    1774—1789. 

Loins  XYI.  ascended  the  throne  on  the  11th  of  May, 
1774,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years :  his  morals  were  pure,  his 
intentions  correct  and  generous ;  but,  to  a  complete  inex- 
perience in  affairs  he  joined  great  indecision  of  will ;  and  yet 
never  was  there  a  prince  who  stood  more  in  need  of  strength 
of  mind  and  perseverance.  On  his  accession  he  found  the 
finances  in  disorder,  public  opinion  exigent  and  on  the  watch 
to  crush  abuses,  and  privileged  bodies  leagued  against  all 
reform.  The  king  increased  his  difficulties  by  choosing  for 
his  guide  old  Maurepas,  in  the  preceding  reign  a  victim  to 
the  hatred  of  Madame  Pompadour^  whom  he  had  offended ; 
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Louis  XYL  hdped  to  find  in  bim  a  8age»  and  met  with 
nothing  but  a  frivolous  courtier.  This  minister  £Eincied  he 
oould  make  himself  popular  by  recalling  the  ancient  parlia- 
ments ;  but  he  had  not  the  tact  to  employ  his  power  so  aa 
to  make  them  submit  to  useful  and  sufficient  reforms.  They 
were  re-established  on  the  12th  of  Deoember ;  and  Maurepas^ 
by  procuring  one  day  of  popularity  for  royal  authority,  pre- 
pared for  it  innumerable  aanoying  obstacles  for  the  future. 

Maupeou  and  the  abb6  Terray  had  fallen,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  people  :  Maurepas,  who  sought  support 
in  public  opinion,  had  recourse,  in  order  to  replace  the  dis- 
graced ministers,  to  men  pointed  out  by  it*  His  choice  fell 
upon  Turgot,  endowed  with  a  firm  and  judicious  mind,  and 
already  celebrated  for  his  great  political  views :  he  had  been 
previously  admitted  into  the  council  of  the  king  as  minister 
of  the  marine ;  Maurepas  gave  him  the  comptrollerahip  of 
the  finances.  The  entrance  to  the  council  was  opened  the 
following  year  to  Lamoignon  de  Malesherbes,  a  magistrate  of 
the  highest  merit,  and  a  friend  of  Turgot,  whom  he  seconded 
in  his  vast  operations ;  his  department  was  the  king's  house- 
hold, and  he  disposed  of  leUres  tk  cachet,  the  abuse  of  which 
power  was  not  to  be  dreaded  in  his  hands.  The  other 
influential  members  of  the  council  were  Hiie  de  Miromesnil, 
keeper  of  the  seals ;  the  count  de  St.  Grermain,  minister  of 
war ;  and  De  Yergennes^  minister  of  foreign  afikirs. 

Louis  XYI.,  on  ascending  the  throne,  had  suppressed  the 
right  oijoyeux  avenement  (joyous  accession)  :  yielding  to  the 
inspirations  of  his  heart  as  much  as  to  the  counsels  of  his 
wise  ministers,  he  abolished  the  preparatory  queatum,  and  the 
law  which  rendered  all  subject  to  the  tailU  responsible  for 
each  other.  But  Turgot  meditated  still  more  extensive 
reforms ;  giving  all  his  cares  to  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
he  undertook  the  suppression  of  a  great  number  of  services 
and  burdensome  privileges ;  it  was  of  him  MaLesherbes  said : 
*'  He  /ioe  the  Iiead  of  Bacon  and  the  heart  of  UHopUal''  He 
wished  to  make  the  noblesse  contribute  to  tlie  imposts  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  third  estate ;  he  further  wished, 
by  means  of  provincial  aasembliea,  to  accustom  the  nation  to 
the  discussion  of  public  interests  :  he  combined  with  Males- 
herbes a  system  of  administration  which  might  have  brought 
Eraaoe  back  to  a  atate  of  unity  by  destroying  all  abuses,  and 
oaiised  edicts  to  be  made^  in  this  spirit,  which  replaced  the 
mr^ieBies  roads  b;  a  contribution  laid  equally  upon  all,  pro- 
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daimed  afre^  the  freedom  of  tmde  in  corn  in  tlie  inteiiar, 
and  abolished  jurandei*  and  trading  companie&  PersooB 
iRho  liad  enjoyed  these  privileges  were  loud  in  complaints 
and  murmurs ;  iAie  parliaments  refused  to  register  thoHe  win 
adiots,  and  a  bed  oC  joetioe  became  necessary  to  force  them 
to  do  so.  The  plulosophers  and  the  economists  triumphed ; 
bat  a  formidable  league  was  formed  in  the  court  against  the 
reform  ministera  Placed  between  a  young  king  unacquainted 
with  a£birs  and  an  old  eourtier-like  minister,  Turgot  found 
hJB  situation  a  very  difBuult  one.  If  he  had  at  once  explained 
his  projeetfi,  he  would  not  have  been  understood,  and  would 
have  uselessly  oomprcnaised  his  credit.  He  never  dai*ed  to 
imveil  hiavast  plan  of  general  administration ;  he  confined 
himself  to  jMrepaiing  Louis  XVL  to  understand  it  at  a  later 
period,  and  reformed  the  most  pressing  abuses,  whilst  warn- 
ing the  king  of  the  storms  which  threatened  his  reign  if 
proteoting  institutions  did  not  strengthen  his  power.  Tbe 
error  in  the  plan  of  Turgot  was^  that  it  demanded,  to  be  put 
into  execution,  twenty  years  of  the  life  of  a  minister,  and,  on 
the  part  of  the  prince,  a  will  of  iron  to  retain  the  author  of 
it  in  his  counsels  in  spite  of  the  wishes  of  his  family,  his 
oonrt^  and  the  outcries  of  the  privileged  orders.  Success 
then  was  impossible  under  a  monarch  so  easily  accessible  as 
Louis  XVI.  was  to  diverse  and  conflicting  interests.  Males- 
herbes  kimselj^  althougb  governed  by  the  best  intentions,  did 
not  succeed  in  procuring  the  abolition  of  lettres  de  cachet, 
which  arl^trarily  disposed  of  the  liberty  of  citizens ;  he  was 
never  able  to  destroy  the  monstrous  abuse  of  letters  of 
aura^moef  granted  to  debtors  for  the  postponement  of  pay- 
ment ;  he  had  scarcely  power  to  reduce  in  a  small  degree  the 
ruinona  luxury  of  l^e  king*s  household  ;  his  most  just  pro- 
ceedings had  already  raised  a  thousand  clamours  from  all 
odes  agaiiist  him. 

Very  soon,  jealous  of  the  popularity  of  Turgot,  and  of  his 
asoendanqy  over  the  king,  Mauf  epas  himself  excited  the  ene- 
mies of  the  two  wise  ministers^  and  alarmed  the  king  by 
npffeMoiing  the  dangers  of  the  spirit  ef  system.  Malesherbea 
perceived  the  rervokition  which  was  being  effected  in  the* 
mind  of  the  weak  prince,  and  ^ve  in  his  resignation ; 
Torgot  waited  for  his  disgrsu^.  Louis  XVL  had  said  of 
luBi :  <*  Ko>  oner  loves  ih%  people  but  M.  Tuigot  and  myself  ;^ 
and  he  dumiBBed  him«  Oouvtiep-ministers  succeeded  tltt> 
*  The  wardenshij^  of  a  Gpmpany  of  tradesmen. 
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popular  mihisters,  the  syBtem  of  goverameni  was  changed, 
and  all  reforms  were  ahandoned.*  Olugny,  formerly  intend- 
ant  of  St.  Domingo,  then  Taboureau,  replaced,  by  turns  and 
without  success,  this  great  minister :  after  them,  the  comp- 
troller-generalship fell  into  the  hands  of  an  honest  man  of 
high  financial  capacity.  Necker,  a  Genevese  banker,  deco- 
rated with  the  title  of  envoy  from  his  republic,  had 
been  joined  with  Taboureau,  and  succeeded  him  in  1777. 
Louis  XYI.,  according  to  ancient  nsa^  had  just  taken  the 
oath  to  exterminate  heretics,  and  Ne(^er  belonged  to  the 
Protestant  communion ;  such,  however,  was  his  reputation 
and  so  imminent  was  the  danger,  that  he  was  placed,  by 
Maurepas  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  finances,  with  the  title 
of  director-general.  Necker  made  good  fiuth  and  probitj 
the  basis  of  his  system,  which  consisted  in  reducing  expenses 
to  a  level  with  receipts,  in  employing  imposts  in  ordinary  times, 
in  having  recourse  to  loans  when  imperative  circumstances 
required  it^  in  having  taxes  assessed  by  the  provincial  assem- 
blies, and  in  creating  audits  of  accounts  to  fiusilitate  loans,  the 
interest  of  which  would  be  secured  by  economies.  These 
ideas  were  wise :  the  capitalists  had  conceived  so  high  an 
opinion  of  the  talents  and  probity  of  Necker,  that  his  name 
alone,  in  their  eyes,  offered  a  sufiicient  guarantee,  and  re- 
established the  confidence  of  the  lenders. 

Necker  placed  France  in  a  state  to  cany  oh  a  war  which 
exercised  a  great  influence  over  the  destinies  of  that  king- 
dom, by  accelerating  the  movements  of  men's  minds  and  the 
progress  of  liberal  ideas :  this  war  was  that  of  the  English 
colonies  of  North  America,  which  had  revolted  agunst  the 
mother-country.  England,  oppressed  with  debt  after  the 
peace  of  1763,  had  wished  to  make  her  American  colonies 
contribute  to  her  expenses ;  these,  accustomed  to  tax  them- 
selves, and  to  see  the  sums  raised  for  the  costs  of  administra- 
tion consumed  upon  their  own  soil,  opposed  a  vigoTous 

*  As  soon  as  the  dismissal  of  Targot  was  known,  there  was  an 
explosion  of  joy  at  conrt  and  in  the  numerons  societies  at  Versailles  and 
the  capital.  People  were  seen  in  the  publio  walks  congratulatinff  eaoh 
other.  Most  enlightened  men  preserved  a  sad  aileoce,  and  afi  cast 
anxious  looks  towards  the  future.  The  12th  of  Kay,  1776,  the  day  of 
Ihirgot's  dismissal,  is  one  of  the  most'  &tal  epochs  for  France.  This 
minister,  superior  to  his  age,  wished  to  maket,  without  agitation,  by  ihe 
power  of  a  leeislativs  king,  the  ofaangM  which  alone  oould  gcmraatoo 
«8  frun  revohitions.  His  oon  temporaries,  selfish  and  supeAcial,  did 
not  at  all  understand  him ;  and  we  have  expiated  by  long  calamities, 
their  disdain  for  the  virtues  and  intelligenoe  of  this  statesman. — Joseph 
Droz,  Uiat.  of  the  Reign  qf  Louu  XVi 
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resistance  to  the  new  preteosions  of  the  motber-coantry. 
The  struggle  comineaoed  in  1773^  on  account  of  a  consider- 
able tax  laid  by  the  English  Parliament  npon  tea,  of  which 
an  enormous  quantity  was  consumed  in  America.  The 
inhabitants  of  Boston,  the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  refused 
to  admit  into  their  ports  the  bales  subject  to  this  tax,  and 
the  angry  multitude  threw  them  into  the  sea.  England 
immediately  placed  an  interdict  upon  the  port  otf  Bostox^ 
and  ordered  General  Gage  to  blockade  it.  But  the  impulse 
was  given ;  deputies  from  all  the  principal  points  of  the 
colonies  assembled  at  Philadelphia  in  general  congress,  and 
there  was  drawn  up  and  agreed  to,  in  September,  1774,  the 
celebrated  Dedaraiion  qf  RighUy  which  served  as  a  type  for 
all  those  that  were  soon  afterwards  made  in  Europe.  The 
Congress  annulled  the  powers  of  all  the  English  officials,  and 
ordered  the  levy  of  the  national  militia ;  George  Washington 
was  proclaimed  generalissimo.  The  first  successes  of  the 
American  militia  inflamed  all  hearts,  the  insurrection  became 
general,  and  the  taking  of  Boston  by  the  insurgents  carried 
enthusiasm  to  the  highest  pitch.  At  last,  the  Congress 
published,  in  1776,  the  Act  qf  Independence^  by  which  it  con- 
stituted itself  a  free  power  and  independent  of  English 
control  Diplomatic  agents  were  immediately  sent  to  the 
various  courts  of  Europe,  to  obtain  their  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  the  American  colonies^  and  Benjamin 
Frankhn,  celebrated  for  his  discoveries  in  science  as  well  as 
for  the  services  he  had  rendered  his  countiy,  was  chosen  by 
the  Congress  to  plead  the  national  cause  at  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  to  aflk  for  the  support  of  France  against  England. 
The  simplicity  of  his  costume  and  manners  created  a  lively 
sensation  at  Porifl^  and  the  general  admiration  of  which  he^ 
personally,  became  the  object,  hastened  the  conclusion  of  the 
negotiations  between  B!rance  and  the  insurgent  colonies. 

The  youth  of  France^  thirsting  for  gloiy  and  liberty,  were 
eager,  on  touching  the  soil  of  America,  to  repair  the  dis- 
graces of  the  last  war,  and  La  Fayette,  then  only  twenty 
years  of  age,  from  that  time  signalized  himself  by  his  heroic 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  freedom  of  nations.  He 
xenounoed  the  pleasures  of  the  most  brilliant  and  enviable 
existence^  eqidpped  a  vessel  at  his  own  expense,  and  offered 
his  sword  to  IJub  AmericKus,  for  a  time  subjected  to  severe 
xevenes.  He  wished  to  serve  as  a  simple  volunteer  in 
their  ranks^  but  he  received  the  grade  of  mijoi^general  and 
obtained  the  fviendship  of  Washington,    liany  Frenchmen 
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of  lihe  most  dktiaigaiahed  fiunilies  {dSkrwed  the  example  of 
ia  Fayette.  The  English  goyemment,  directed  bj  Lord 
i^orth^  complained  of  this,  and,  te  avenge  itself,  committed 
0ome  acts  of  aggression  against  fVanee.  Louis  XYI.  still 
hentoted  to  commence  h^ilxties ;  in  1776,  however,  after 
the  memorable  day  of  Saratoga^  in  which  the  English  gene- 
ral Bourgoyne,  with  a  body  of  six  thousand  men,  was  forced 
to  lay  down  his  arms,  France  concluded  a  treaty  of  aUianoe 
and  commerce  with  the  Amerieaxis.  England  immediately 
recalled  her  ambassador,  and  war  was  resolved  upon. 

A  squadron  of  twelve  ships  of  the  Hne,  commanded  by 
the  count  d'Estaing,  sailed  from  Toulon  for  America,  and 
uselessly  undertook  the  conquest  of  Khode  Island,  one  of 
the  armed  places  of  the  EngHsh.  A  tempest  dispersed  the 
fleet,  and  the  capture  of  some  of  the  West-Lidian  islands 
was  the  only  re&nilt  of  this  first  campaign.  On  the  27th 
of  July  of  the  same  year,  the  French  admiral  Orvilliers 
encoimtered  Admiral  Keppel  at  the  entrance  of  the  Channel, 
in  sight  of  the  isle  of  TJ^ant :  the  two  fleets  were  each  of 
thirty  sail :  the  engagement  lasted  during  a  whole  day,  and 
they  separated  to  refit,  without  either  party  having  lost  a 
single  vessel  This  fight  was  at  first  celebrated  in  France  as 
a  brilliant  victory.  The  duke  de  Chartres,  afterwards 
ftmous  as  the  duke  of  Orleans,  commanded  the  rear  of  the 
fleet ;  his  conduct,  after  having  been  the  object  of  exagge- 
ntted  praise,  was  afterwards  aspersed  Bnjnstly,  and  the  king 
drove  him  from  the  marine  service  by  naming  him  colonel- 
general  of  the  hussars  :  the  gift  of  this  post  was  an  insult, 
tmder  the  droumstanoes  in  which  it  was  conferred.  This 
prince  had  other  afi^onts  still  more  cruel  to  submit  to,  and 
appeared,  firom  that  time,  to  be  devoted,  by  a  species  of 
&tality,  to  an  unfortimate  celebrity. 

In*  the  following  year,  France  concluded  an  alHance  with 
tSpain,  which  doubled  her  naval  forces.  The  admirals  D'Or- 
TillierB  and  Don  Louis  Cordova  united  their  fleets,  and 
threatened  England,  without  amy  result,  with  a  descent^ 
whilst  the  count  d'Estaing,  seconded  by  the  count  de  Orasse 
and  La  Motte-Piquet,  took  possession  cf  the  islands  of  St. 
▼incent  and  Granada^  and  triumphed  over  Admiral  Byron 
In  the  battle  of  St.  Lucia.  These  successes  retairded  his 
■Rival  in  the  United  f(tates^  and  the  unsucdeesful  expedftknn 
ef  Georgia  terminated  the  campaign ;  the  count  d'Estain^ 
in  concert  with  GenenJ  lincoln^  rash^  attacked  Savailnah, 
tile  capital  of  that  provinoa  and  waa  repulsed  with  ieas,  in 
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MpUKd  .of  pKodigies  of  yaloor :  ha  vaued  the  aege^  4iTided  his 
jfleet  into  three  squadroxifly  to  ivhich  he  gave  aa  commanders 
theccimt  de  Qnase,  La  Motte-Fiquet»  and  the  marquis 
de  Yaudveuil :  he  returned  peisonaUy  to  Franoe^  and  iiras 
leplaoed  hj  the  ooont  de  Guiehen»  iHbo  hosKwrably  Austainad 
the  war  i^aiast  the  English  admiral  Geoet^ge  Bodnej. 

The  Qtatos  of  the  North,  m  the  course  of  this  year,  repelled 
the  pretensions  ol  Eogkuid,  i;rho  aroogated  to  hers^  the 
xight  of  search  in  the  yessek  of  the  variotts  powers,  prodaimad 
«n  araaed  neutrality,  and  declared,  that  in  their  intercourse 
-with  the  Americans  tbey  would  only  refiraia  from  famish- 
ing them  with  arms  and  warlike  st<«e&  £ngland  uselessly 
attempted  to  make  an  ally  oi  Holland^  where  the  republican 
party  prevailed  over  that  of  the  stadthdlder,  who  was 
&voujni]t)le  to  the  English,  and  it  had  to  contend  against  the 
•eomhinied  fleete  of  France,  the  United  Provinces^  and  Spain. 

The  majority  of  the  French  ministry  was  at  this  time 
eompoBG^  of  men  remarkable  for  their  merit  and  their  talents. 
Yei^ennes  caused  the  kingdom  to  be  req>ected  abroad,  S^gur 
and  Gastiifis,  soldiers  worthy  of  high  esteem,  carried  on  the 
WW  actively,  whilst  Keeker  furnished  the  king  with  means 
to  support  it.  Bis  celebrated  account  rendered  in  the  month 
of  January,  1781,  offered,  for  the  first  time,  an  excess  of  six 
millions  in  the  receipts  over  the  expenditure.  It  produced 
a  profound  sensation,  and  was  received  by  public  opinion 
with  a  favour  which  inspired  a  jealous  uneasiness  in  old 
Maurepas.  Offended  at  being  left  out  of  the  cone^  of 
praises  lavished  upon  a  minister  whom  he  considered  as  his 
'OEeatuxe,  Maurepas  pointed  out  to  Uie  kii^  a  danger  in  the 
public  discussion  of  the  acts  of  his  government,  raised  by  the 
aoeoosta  rendered  by  Necker:  from  that  moment  all  the 
plans  of  this  statesman  were  received  with  disfavour ;  the 
laouncil  opposed  them,  and  the  privileged  dasses  contended 
stroKkgly  against  all  his  useful  refonns.  fie  however  suc- 
oeeded,  by  the  authority  of  his  name  alone,  in  filling  up  two 
loans  which  amounted  to  ninety  millions;  but  he  soon 
became  aware  that  he  no  longer  possessed  the  confidence  of 
the  monarch,  and  sent  in  his  reaHgnation,  which  was  accepted 
im-  the  23rd  of  May*  Under  his  administrtttion,  the  American 
war  had  increased  the  public  debt  fbrty*five  million^  which 
'defioifiiicjr  was  partly  made  up  by  useful  operations  and 
jijumeipus  savings.  Kicker  left  in  the  treasury  the  m^aas 
fi)r  completing  the  decisive  campaign  of  1781,  and  Im  retreat 
w»s/<wmkifiyed  a  pubU«  ^Alamitf* 
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Six  thousand  French,  xmder  General  Rochambeaii,  for  a 
length  of  time  blockaded  at  Rhode  Island,  proved  a  season- 
able succour  to  the  Americans,  recently  betrayed  by  Major 
Arnold,  and  depressed  by  several  reverses.  'From  that  time 
fortune  was  £Etvourable  to  the  cause  of  independence ;  the  count 
de  Grasse,  in  the  Bay  of  Chesi^)eake,  beat  the  admirals  Hood 
and  Grave,  aud  cut  off  York  Town  from  all  succour ;  General 
Comwallis,  at  the  head  of  the  main  body  of  the  English 
army,  had  established  his  centre  of  operations  in  that  city. 
Washington  and  Bochambeau  oombhied  their  foroes  a.^ 
marched  in  concert  against  this  place,  which  was  defended 
by  formidable  batteries.  The  assault  was  ordered;  La 
Fayette,  Colonel  Hamilton,  and  General  Lincoln  led  the 
Americans;  Yiom&iil,  Saint  Simon,  and  the  viscount  de 
Noailles  led  the  French ;  in  their  ranks  were  Robert  de 
Dillon,  Charles  de  Damas,  Alexandre  Berthier,  Matthieu 
DumaS)  and  Charles  de  Lameth.  The  combined  armies 
emulated  each  other  in  daring  courage,  and  the  two  outward 
batteries  were  carried ;  Comwallis,  being  without  any  hopes 
of  succour,  capitulated  on  the  19th  of  October,  and  .eight 
thousand  men  were  made  prisoners.  This  victory  decided 
the  war ;  a  tacit  truce,  observed  on  land  between  the  two 
camps,  preceded  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  by  eighteen 
montha 

The  duke  de  Crillon  had  taken  possession  of  the  island  of 
Minorca  and  of  the  city  of  Mahon  :  he  undertook  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1782,  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  the  approach  to 
which  was  closed  against  Admiral  Howe  by  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain .  under  Don  Louis  de  Cordova. 
Floating  batteries,  the  invention  of  the  chevalier  d'Ar^n, 
were  brought  against  those  of  the  city,  which  was  defended 
by  the  brave  General  Elliot :  these  floating  batteries  took 
fire  from  a  shower  of  bombs  and  red-hot  bcdls,  and  the  con- 
flagration produced  a  frightful  loss  of  lives  and  vessela  A 
few  days  after,  taking  advantage  of  a  gale  dT  wind  which  dis- 
persed the  French  fleet,  Admiral  Howe,  by  means  of  skilful 
manoeuvres,  entered  the  port  and  revidnialled  the  place,  the 
siege  of  which  was  immediately  abandoned.  In  the  course  of 
this  same  year,  a  naval  battle,  deeply  injurious  to  France,  was 
fought  in  the  Caribbean  seas  :  the  count  de  Grasse,  siurfMtised 
in  an  unfsivourable  position  by  Admiral  Rodney^  between 
Guadeloupe  and  the  Isle  of  Saints,  lost  eight  ships^  and  was 
made  prisoner. 

India  had  been  for  four  years  the  seat  of  a  saogimiaxy  wk& 
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The  Eo^^ish  took  Pondicherry  in  1778,  and  made  the  Dutch 
undergo  immense  losses.  Haider  Ali  Khan,  sultan  of 
Mysore,  and  his  son  Tippoo  Saib,  supported  the  Erraich  in 
those  countries  :  these  two  redoubtable  leaders  came  too  late 
to  the  assistance  of  Pondicherry ;  but,  at  the  head  of  twenty 
thotisand  men,  partly  disciplined  in  the  European  manner, 
they  obtained  many  advantages :  four  times  conquered  by 
Sii  Eyre  Coote,  they  retreated  fighting,  and  evacuated  the 
Camatic,  after  having  ravaged  aJl  the  English  possessions. 
The  death  of  Haider,  which  took  place  in  1782,  permitted 
England  to  repair  these  disasters.  The  bailli  de  Siiffiren 
commanded  the  French  marine  with  glory  in  the  seas  of 
India :  he  protected  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  against  Admiral 
Johnstone,  and  preserved  that  important  colony  to  the  Dutch  : 
he  left  the  marquis  de  Bussi  there,  who  acquired  as  much 
honour  by  his  negotiations  as  by  his  exploits. 

8uffiren  afterwards  fought  several  glorious  battles  on  the 
coast  of  Ooromandel.  Tippoo  Saib  seconded  his  operations 
on  land :  he  beat  the  English  general  Matthews,  notorious 
for  his  cruelties,  who,  in  the  city  of  Omanpore,  had  signalized 
his  victory  by  the  massacre  of  idl  the  inhabitants  and  of  four 
hundred  of  the  wives  of  Haider  and  Tippoo :  conquered  in 
his  turn  by  the  latter,  his  punishment  was  the  just  chastise- 
ment of  hia  crimes.  Gk)ndelour  was  besieged  by  the  English  : 
the  bailli  de  Sufiren  hastened  to  defend  it,  and  encountered 
the  fleet  commmanded  by  Hughes,  within  sight  of  that  city  : 
he  had  but  fifteen  ships  against  eighteen,  and  yet  obtained 
so  much  the  advantage  that  Gondelour  was  saved. 

The  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  in  Europe.  The 
Whigs  succeeded  the  Tories  in  the  English  ministry.  Lord 
North,  the  most  ardent  in  carrying  on  this  sanguinary  war, 
had,  in  &lling,  given  place  to  Rockingham,  Camden,  Charles 
Fox,  and  Burke.  The  new  administration  persuaded 
Creorge  III.  to  consent  to  a  peace,  which  was  signed  on  the 
3rd  of  September,  between  England  on  the  one  part,  and 
France,  Spain,  and  the  United  States  on  the  other :  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  was  recognised.  France 
derived  very  little  benefit  from  her  immense  sacrifices. 
England  restored  to  her,  in  America,  the  islands  of  St. 
Lucia  and  Tobago,  and  in  India,  Pondicherry ;  she  likewise 
guaranteed  to  her  in  Africa  the  possession  of  the  river 
Senegal  and  its  dependencies,  and  upon  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
the  conservation  of  Mah6  and  of  a  &Gtory  at  Surat :  the  two 
-satioDS  likewise  signed  a  treaty  of  oommeroe.    England  did 
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not  condlade  the  peace  wiibh  Tippoo  Stah  and  HjoUaad  isO 
the  foUo^Qg^year.  Fravos  ovred  important  aaautanoe  to  tha 
last-named  power,  particularly-  to  the  repuhlicaa  paxty,  her 
fidthful  ally :  ebe  repaid  these  serrioes  by  a  shamefbl  abaa*- 
donment,  when,  in  1788,  the  ardent  Frederick-William  IL, 
king  of  Prussia,  the  nephew  of  the  great  EbrederidE,  and 
1m>ther-in-law  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  reskored  the  advan* 
tage  to  theOrange  party,  and  re*«stabli8hied  the  stadtholder  by 
force  of  arma  From  that  tune  the  influence  of  Prussia  and 
England  was  substituted  in  Holland  for  that  of  France^ 

Maurepas  died  shortly  after  th&  disgrace  of  Necker : 
France  and  its  government  then  offered  the  strange  speetada 
of  striking  contradictions  and  the  most  complete  disooard 
between  laws  and  manners.  Thus,  when  a  French  army 
went  to  succour  a  republic,  the  constitution  of  which  was 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  equality,  an  ordinance  was 
issued  that  none  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  rank  of  ofiScer 
who  could  not  make  proof  of  four  degrees  of  nobility  (1781) ; 
thus,  whilst  public  opinion  was  exalting  the  philosophers^ 
whose  irreligious  writings,  for  the  most  part,  had  a  tendency 
to  destroy  Christianity,  the  goTemment  kept  up  the  rigours 
of  a  Draconian  code  against  Protestant  Christians,  sAd  these 
were  not  even  able  to  obtain  from  the  Parliament,  in  1778^ 
a  legal  means  of  verifying  their  marriages  or  aasuring  the 
condition  of  their  children.  The  deficiency  in  the  treasury 
had  increased  during  the  war,  and  Louis  XYL,  to  replenish 
it,  had  in  vain  set  ^e  example  of  saprifioes,  by  suppressing 
a  part  of  his  household  and  his  guards :  he  wias  not  imitated 
by  anybody.  Joly  de  Floury,  and  after  him  B'Ormeason, 
had  succeeded  Needier  without  being  able  to  find  a  remedy 
fbr  the  evil ;  Calonne,  after  them,  obtained  tilie  control  of  the 
finances.  This  brilliant  and  fluent  man,  of  a  light  mind  and 
an  audacious  character,  attempted  to  carry  out  a  plan  direotly 
opposite  to  that  of  Necker :  his  aim  was  to  support  himself 
by  the  influence  of  the  courtiers,  and  to  strengthen  public 
credit  by  prodigality.  Great  bounties  for  a  while  sustained 
has  system,  and  lus  punctuality  in  pa3anent  seduoed  the  014x1- 
•talists :  he  contracted  nimierous  loans  after  the  peaee,  and 
exhaosted  his  credit:  he  was  then  obliged  to  admit  the 
enonnous  differenoe  that  eodsted  between  the  leoeipts  and  the 
CKpendttuve^  and  insinuaied  that  the  &tt]t  of  it  lof  in  the 
eperationa  of  his  pDedeoeeaor  Necker.  The  latter  published 
m  vigorous  reply  to  these  indirect  attacks,  and  Calonne 
avenged  himself  hgr  procnring  his  exile.    Aftar  having 


liinalbid  the  reacniioe  of  loana^  &e  was  obliged  to  remabio 
new  impofltiy  whieh  tlie  Parliament  refoaed  to  regiatav. 
Calonne,  in  ordar  to  make  the  Faarliament  more  tra^U^ 
eonyoked  An  aaiembly  of  notables  in  1787.  He  thought  ibii^ 
being  choaen  from  tho  upper  daaaea  by  the  government,- iKfa 
idddi  th^  woidd  hold  their  mandate,  thej*  yrofM  be  Ii4e«a 
docile  than  the  parliaments  or  the  Statea^GeBeral ;  ho  forged 
that  tbeae  men,  all  being  in  the  enjoyment  of  privilegea^  their 
fiist  cave  would  be  to  defend  them.  l%e  minister  vepr»- 
sented,  in  this  assembly,  the  suppreadon  of  abuses  ^la  thb 
only  means  of  re-establiiE^ung  order ;  he  proposed  to  extmd 
the  atemp-dufy,  and  to  oonrert  that  of  the  twentieth,  or  five 
per  oenl,  into  a  tenitorial  or  land-tax,  which  included  all 
landed  pm^perty,  without  even  excepting  that  of  the  olergy. 
He  ooaid  not  deny  that  in  a  few  years  the  loans  had 'risen  to 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and*  forty  millions,  and  that  a 
daficit  of  a  hmidred  and  fifteen  millions  existed  In  the 
ivrvenue :  this  fiightfiil  revelation  excited  a  general  oiy : 
Oalonne  resigned' his  place  and  quitted  the  kingdom. 

Lom^nie  de  Brienne,  archbishop  of  Sens,  a  man  without 
firmnesB,  though  not  without  courage,  replaced  Oalonne, 
whose  antagemst  he  had  been,  and  maintained  before  the 
assembly,  as  tibe  only  means  of  safety,  propositions  wMeh 
differed  but  very  little  from  those  of  his  predecessor.  The 
notables  proved  to  be  parsimonious  and  not  at  all  dOdle ; 
they  approved. of  the  e^bablishment  of  proviseiid  aesembHes; 
but^  Brienne  in  vain  demanded  of  them  to  consent  to  tw6 
edicts,  the  one  for  the  stamp-duty,  the  other  for  il^'hrnd-taab 
of  ei^tymUtion&  Tha  notables  referred  to  thewiijddm  of 
the  king  that  which  concerned  imposts  and  all  urgenft  and 
indispensable-  measures,  and  then  separated.  Bl^enne^  de- 
prived of  their  ooncnrrenee,  presented  the  edivsts  to  the 
Parliament,  which  refused  to  register  them,  and  deolared  the 
8tates>Qeneral  alone  competent  to  the  levying  of  imposfcsL 
The  registration  was  forced  in  a  bed  of  justicte  held  aA 
YersBilles.  Louis  XVI.  promised-  an  annuid  publication  of 
the  state  of  the  finances,  and  the  convocation  of  the  States* 
General  within  ^[fe  years.  The  magistrates  protested 
against  the  violence  which  had  been  done  to  them,  and  the 
ediata  were  not  executed  The  Parliament  was  exiled'  t6 
Troyes  on  the  Idth  of  August,  and  recalled  on  the  M(Ai  t/t 
September,  under  the  tacit  oonditton  of  consentittn^  -iJo  sta 
edut  permitting  tbecreation  of  gradual  and  auseesfliveimlpo^ 
to  the  amount  d  four  hundred  milHoM,     TlAs  ap^semeut 
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rvraa  only  made  with  the  Beads  of  the  Parliainent  and  the 
jiioat  moderate  magistrates^  who  flattered  themselyea  with 
being  able  to  bring  the  others  to  their  opinion.  A  royal 
sitting  was  appointed  for  the  19  th  of  November.  The  ku)g 
opened  it  by  a  oondiiatory  speech  :  the  new  keeper  of  the 
seals,  Lamoignon,  allowed  some  imprudent  sentences  to  escape 
him,  and  prodaimed  doctrines  in  contrast  with  the  present 
situation :  "  To  the  monarch  alone/*  said  he»  ''  beloiigs  the 
•legislatiye  power,  without  dependence  and  without  partition.'* 
It  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  the  older  part  of  the  magistrates 
.were  for  the  registration.  The  abb6  Sabatier  was  of  a 
different  opinion,  but  did  not  depart  from  respectful  forms ; 
ike  prepared  to  register  the  first  loan  only,  and  to  suppKcate 
tlie  king  to  grant  a  more  early  convocation  of  the  States- 
General  ;  Freteau  adopted  the  same  view ;  Bobert  de  Saint 
Vincent  gave  utterance  to  some  vehement  expressions  j 
D'Epr^mesnil  only  aimed  at  touching  the  heart  of  the  king ; 
he  supported  the  r^istration  of  the  edicts,  and  supplicated 
Louis  XYI.  to  promise  the  convocation  of  the  States- 
General.  Eveiything  announced  a  majority  of  the  suf- 
frages in  favour  of  the  edicts,  when  Lamoignon,  faithful  to  the 
system  which  establishes  that  when  the  king  is  in  his 
parliament,  his  will  is  the  supreme  law,  approached  the 
throng.  The  monarch,  alter  having  listened  to  him,  ordered 
the  registration  of  the  edicts  with  the  form  alone  that  was 
customaiy  in  beds  of  justice  :  a  murmur  of  general  surprise 
\v{u  .  heard.  The  duke  of  Orleans  arose,  and  with  some 
hesitation,  said :  "Sire^  this  registration  appears  to  be  illegal — 
it  must  express  that  the  registration  is  by  the  express  com- 
mand of  your  majesty.''  The  prince  was  agitated ;  Louis 
XYI«,  eqfuaUy  affected,  after  a  few  unconnected  words,  said  : 
"  Ye»,  it  is  legal,  because  I  will  it  to  be  so."  He  ordered 
another  edict  to  be  read  which  restored  to  non-Catholics  a 
legal  means  of  certifying  their  marriages  and  their  deaths, 
and  then  he  retired. 

J  .  After  the  departure  of  the  king,  the  agitation  of  the 
i^n^mbly  became  extreme ;  in  vain  Malesherbes  and  the 
duke  de  Nivemois  endeavoured  to  restore  calmness;  the 
sitting  was  terminated  by  a  resolution  that  the  Parliament 
^ook  DO  par,t  in  the  illegal  registration  of  the  edict  relative 
iq  tjud  loans^  The  king  commanded  that  this  resolution 
(Jiovld  be  erased  from  the  records ;  the  duke  of  Orleans  was 
entiled  to  o^  oi  hia  esUtea ;  the  abb6  Sabatier  and  Ereteaa 
were  arrested  and  taken  to  the  state  prisons.     The  Farlia- 
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ment  protested  against  leUres  de  ccKthet,  and  demanded,  bj  m 
decree,  the  recall  of  its  members  and  of  the  prince  :  this 
decree  was  annulled  by  the  king  and  maintained  by  the 
Parliament,  which  was  supported  in  its  struggle  with  power, 
by  public  opinion,  and  the  whole  magistracy  of  France. 

Brienne  became  convinced  that  to  overcome  the  resistance 
of  the   Parliament  it  was  necessary  to  annul  it,  and  in 
concert  with  M.  de  Lamoignon,  the  new  keeper  of  the  seals, 
he  persuaded  the  king  to  agree  to  a  plan  which  destroyed 
the  political  authority  of  the  magistracy.     The  most  profound 
secrecy  was  necessary  to  secure  the  execution  of  tins  plan  : 
it  was  divined  before  it  was  ripe  :  one  of  the  most  ardent 
members  of  the  parliamentary  opposition  was  prodigal  of 
gold,  procured  one  of  the  copies  of  the  ministerial  project, 
and  immediately  read  it  to  the  chambers.     The  abstracted 
paper  contained  edicts  importing  the  creation  of  an  assembly 
composed  of  the  princes,   the  peers,  and  the  marshals  of 
France,  and  of  a  certain  number  of  distinguished  personages, 
chosen  from  the  clergy,  the  nobiUty,  and  the  magistracy, 
with  all  the  authority  that  was  enjoyed  by  the  plenary  courts 
imder  Charlemagne.     This  court  was  to  register  the  laws  of 
general  police  and  the  edicts,  no  longer  to  be  submitted  to 
the  authority  of  the  parliaments,  which  were  from  that  time  to 
be  limited  to  the  exercise  of  judidal  functions.     The  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  was  also  to  be  deprived  of  its  title  of  a  court 
of  peers  :    four  sovereign  councilB,  named  grands  haMiag€$^ 
were  to  be  established  in  the  extent  of  its  influence,  and 
circumscribe  all  its  attributes  very  narrowly.     The  magia- 
trates  listened  to  the  reading  of  this  threatening  project  with 
indignation,  they  invoked  the  frmdamental  laws  of  the  king- 
dom, the  code  of  which  was  nowhere,  however,  written :  they 
demanded  the  regular  convocation  of  the  States-General, 
were  loud  in  their  reprobation  of  arbitrary  confinements,  and 
decreed  their  own  inviolability.     Brienne  immediately  ob- 
tained from  the  king  an  order  to  arrest  Duval  d'£pr6meanil 
and  Montsabert,  the  two  magistrates  whose  opposition  was  the 
most  energetic.    On  the  5th  of  May,  D' Agout,  a  captain  of  the 
guards,  presented  himself  before  the  Parlicunent,  and  demanded 
that  they  should  be  given  up  in  the  name  of  the  king.    "  We 
are  all  Montsaberts  and  D^Eprgmeemils,"  repHed  the  indignant 
magistrates ;  but  the  two  marked  counsellors,  in  order  not  to 
compromise  their  brethren,  arose  and  sorrendered  themselves. 
One  was  taken  to  Pierre-en-Cise,  near  Lyons^  and  the  other 
to  the  Isles  St  Marguerite.    The  report  of  their  detention 
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qaitskly  spread,  and  aronsed  the  anger  of  the  people  : 
the  moltitttde  crowded  to  the  place  of  the  sittings,  and 
greeted  the  magistrates  with  loud  aeclamations.  Notwith- 
atandingall  these  demonstrations,  the  edicts  in  question  were 
registered  on  the  6th  of  May,  and  something  Uke  a  plenary 
court  was  established ;  bot  public  opinion  became  angry,  Le 
COifttelet  protested,  and  the  people  were  in  a  state  of  com- 
motion :  every  (me  was  uware  that  each  member  of  this  court 
was  a  courtier;  and  to  grant  to  this  court  the  right  of 
registration,  was  to  leave  the  public  fortunes  at  the  free 
disposal  of  the  ministers. 

Of  all  the  provinces^  Brittany,  B^atn,  and  Dauphiny 
distinguished  themselves  most  by  the  energy  of  their 
resistance.  The  Parliament  of  Hennes  protested,  and  was 
threatened  with  being  dissolved  by  force :  a  crowd  of 
gentlemen,  followed  by  the  populace,  came  forward  in  its 
defence,  and  most  of  the  nobles  present  at  Hennes  signed  a 
declaration  conceived  in  the  following  terms  :  ^  We,  members 
of  the  noblesse  of  Brittany,  declare  those  persons  infamous  who 
would  accept  of  any  place,  either  in  the  new  administration 
of  justice,  or  in  the  admixustration  of  tine  States,  which 
chould  not  be  acknowledged  by  the  laws  and  the  consti- 
tutiooDB  of  the  province."  A  denundation against  the  minifiters 
was  then  drawn  -up,  and  the  deputies  charged  with  presenting 
it  to  the  king  were  thrown  into  the  Bastille ;  civil  war 
seemed  imminent  in  Brittany.  The  troubles  of  B^am  were 
not  leas  serious:  the  Monta^ards  descended  in  military 
«rray  inio  the  city  of  Pan ;  they  bn^e  open  the  gates  of  the 
palace  of  justioe,  which  had  been  closed  by  the  king's  orders, 
and,  yielcting  to  their  menacing  cries,  the  governor  himself 
supplicated  the  Parliament  to  assemble.  TJae  nobksse  ^aud 
the  magistracy  made  vehement  protestations.  The  disoirders 
-were  still  grea4>er  in  Baophiny ;  the  Parliameoit  Yeedated,  And 
Hie  duke  de  CSlermont-Tonnerre,  governor  of  the  provia;u)e, 
gKve  notice  of  exile  to  the  magisixates  by  laUres  de  cachet, 
transmitted  to  him  beforehand :  a  furious  populace  filled  the 
streets  of  Grenoble,  retained  the  exiled  magistrates,  sounded 
the  tooflin  at  the  house  of  the  governor,  and  forced  him,  with 
the  axe  sn^ended  over  Ins  head,  to  ooaivoke  the  Parliament. 
A  great  number  of  the  members  of  the  noblesse,  the  ck^Kgf, 
and  the  ^litd  estate,  fixed  on  the  Slot  of  July  for  a 
meetang  of  the  partionlar  states  of  Danphiiky.  The  marshal 
de  Yaox,  the  newgoveamor  of  the  provinoe,  although  he.teid 
twenty  thousand  men.  nnder  his  oommaudy  did  not  dtlre  to 
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xesisfc  the  general  voice,  aad  the  States  assembled  At  the 
oastle  de  yizille,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  dauphins : 
there,  with  one  accord,  the  three  orders  stamped  with 
reprobation  the  men  who  should  aeoept  functions  created  by 
the  new  edicts  ;  they  resolved  that  the  impost  to  r^laee  the 
corvie  should  be,  in  Dauphiny,  paid  by  the  three  orders,  and 
gave  in  th^r  private  estates  the  double  representation  to  the 
third  :  before  they  separated,  they  supplicated  the  king  to 
withdraw  his  edicts,  to  abolish  iMres  de  eaakety  and  to  con- 
voke the  StatefhG^neral.  All  the  provinces  were  in  a  state 
of  ooimnotion,  and  almost  eyeiywhere,  in  the  intereat  of  their 
privileges,  the  privileged  daases  set  the  numerous  oiaases  tiie 
example  of  insurrection  and  resistance. 

It  was  thufl^  by  the  accumulated  errors  of  power,  the 
nation  became  familiar  ^th  idea,  of  inquiry  and  r«d»t«n«e, 
and  was,  as  it  were,  exercised  in  advance  in  civil  war. 
Brienne,  not  knowing  what  to  resolve  upoii,  convoked  an 
assembly  of  the  clergy,  and  demanded  pecuniary  assisianoe ; 
he  obtained  nothing  from  them  but  a  selfish  refusal  and  a 
-violent  declaration  against  the  plenary  court.  Seeing,  then, 
the  deficit  increase  daily,  without  any  means  of  making  it 
up,  he  endeayoured  to  seduce  the  French  people  by  promises, 
and  wished  to  acquire  a  claiim  upon  their  gratitude.  A 
decree  announced,  in  August,  1788,  that  the  States^Gex^ral 
would  assemrble  on.  the  Ist  of  May,  1789,  and  suspended  till 
that  period  the  re^stablishment  of  the  plenary  court. 

By  thoB  decree  Brienne  obtained  no  advantage  foir  hidn- 
self :  then  happened  that  whic^  always  does  happen  when 
a  government,  instead  of  seizing  the  seasonable  moment  lor 
reforms  or  popular  measures,  only  grants  them  at  the  last 
extremity,  in  an  incomplete  manner,  and  as  so  many  forced 
xxmceesions:  he  got  no  thanks  for  his  condescension,  and 
that  which  he  granted,  increased  the  demand  for  that  which 
he  stiU  withheld.  To  support  his  tottering  power,  the 
Biimster  descended  to  the  vilest  expedients ;  he  obtained 
possession  of  the  funds  of  the  invalids^  and  of  the  money  of 
a  benevolent  lottery  opened  for  the  victims  of  a  frightful 
hailstorm ;  he  at  last  created  a  paper  currency  for  the 
payments  of  the  state,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to  conceal  a 
'beaikrupicy  under  this  disastrous  measusa  At  whatever 
cost^  Brienne  was  determined  to  oontiitoe  minister;  the 
public  misfortunes,  so  much  increased  by  his  incapacity,  had 
not  shaken  his  credit  with  the  king.  A  court  intrigue  effected 
overthrow :  jealous  0f  his  infiuence  over  the  queeUi 
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Madame  de  Foliirnac  declared  herself  his  enemy,  and  the 
count  d'Artois  demanded  his  diBmisBal.  Brieune  Vithdi«w, 
adTisiiig  Louis  XV L  to  recall  Necker  to  his  counselst  as  the 
only  man  capable  of  restoring  the  finances.  His  disgrace 
was  received  by  the  public  with  transport ;  but  when  it 
became  known  that  in  dismissing  him  a  cardinal's  hat  had 
been  demanded  for  him,  and  that  he  quitted  office  loaded 
with  fEivoura,  the  weak  king  acquired  no  popularity  by  the 
sacrifice  he  had  made, — nothing  was  i*emembered  but  the 
honours  which  he  bestowed  u{x>u  a  man  who  was  the  object 
of  general  animadversion.  Louis  XVI.  followed  the  advice 
of  Brienne— he  recalled  h  ecker  to  the  ministry  ;  the  parlia- 
ments resumed  their  functions,  and  the  edicts  were  abolished. 
On  learning  this  news,  the  people  exhibited  a  savage  joy. 
A  troop  of  young  men  burnt  the  cardinal  in  effigy  on  the 
Place  Dauphine,  took  possession  of  the  Pont  Neuf,  and  forced 
all  passengers  to  bow  before  the  statue  of  Henry  IV.  The 
multitude  directed  their  course  towards  the  house  of  the 
brother  of  the  archbishop,  with  the  intention  of  setting  fire 
to  it ;  stopped  by  the  soldiers,  they  turned  their  fuiy  upon 
the  commandant  of  the  watch,  and  marched  towards  his 
dwelling  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  up  to  pillage  and  the 
flames :  a  bloody  contest  here  took  place,  and  instead  of 
punishing  the  authors  of  the  disturbance,  the  Parliament 
laid  a  complaint  against  the  military  who  had  suppressed  it. 
Necker  resumed  the  direction  of  affidrs  ;  he  found,  in  the 
confidence  of  the  capitalists,  funds  enough  to  last  him  till 
the  opening  of  the  States-General ;  but  this  minister,  so 
skilful  as  a  financier,  was  not,  as  a  politician,  equal  to  the 
perilous  circumstances  in  which  France  was  then  placed. 
He  did  not  know  how,  by  the  means  of  a  convocation  of  the 
delegates  of  the  French  nation,  to  take  the  initiative  of  a 
measure  called  for  by  the  state  of  morals  and  by  public 
opinion  ;  he  was  not  any  more  able  to  conceive  and  put  into 
execution  a  plan  for  sufficient  and  indispensable  reforms ; 
and  he  hesitated  a  long  time  before  he  granted  the  third 
estate  the  double  representation,  that  is,  a  number  of  deputies 
equal  to  those  of  the  two  privileged  orders  united.  This 
immense  question  not  being  settled,  became  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  the  object  of  the  wannest  discussion.  The 
citizen  class,  which  had  taken  but  a  weak  part  in  the  quanels 
of  the  magistracy  and  the  courts  comprehended  this  time 
that  the  cause  in  dispute  was  theirs^  and  that  all  refonns 
rottld  be  ilhuory  if  the  third  estate,  of  whioh  they  formed 
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a  part,  were  not  able  to  cany  on  the  straggle  "with  numbers 
equal  to  the  two  first  orders.  This  desire,  so  legitimate,  found 
an  echo  in  the  noblesse,  and  it  was  asked  everywhere  if 
twenty-four  milMons  of  Frenchmen  put  forth  extravagant 
pretensions  when  they  claimed  a  nimiber  of  representatives 
equal  to  that  of  four  or  five  thousand  of  their  compatriots. 
Uncertainty  on  this  head  became  every  day  more  dangerous ; 
it  set  all  brains  fermenting,  infiamed  the  passions  of  the 
middle  classes,  and  those  who  had  the  greatest  interest  in 
obtaining  the  double  representation  of  the  third  estate, 
exercised  also,  by  their  intelligence,  the  highest  influence 
over  public  opinion. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  France,  when,  on  the  27th 
of  September,  1788,  the  Parliament  registered  the  edict  . 
which  convoked  the  States-General ;  but  it  then  appeared 
afraid  of  its  own  work,  aud  recoiled  before  a  measure  which 
it  had  itself  so  energetically  called  for  :  it  saw  the  ancient 
monarchy  tottering  on  its  basis,  and  believed  it  to  be  its 
duty  to  lend  it  its  support ;  with  this  view  it  decided,  that 
for  the  convocation  of  the  States-General,  the  same  form 
should  be  observed  as  that  employed  at  the  period  of  their 
last  meeting  in  1614.  The  deputies  were,  at  that  time,  in 
equal  numbers  in  each  order ;  they  gave  their  sufi&ages  in 
common,  not  individually,  bat  by  order ;  and  the  resolt  of 
the  votes  was  thus  necessarily  always  favourable  to  the 
privileged  classes.  Necker  s  system  went  to  make  these 
latter  contribute,  in  proportion  with  their  fortune,  to  the 
exigences  of  the  statd  In  order  to  procure  its  adoption,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  double  the  representation  of  the  third 
estate,  and  vote  definitive  resolutions  by  the  head  :  this 
opinion  had  become  almost  general,  and  the  clause  added  by 
the  Parliament  to  the  edict  of  the  27th  of  September,  was 
the  means  of  immediately  destroying  all  the  popularity  of 
that  body.  Now,  it  was  said,  the  Parliament  opposed  the 
wish  of  the  people  firom  selfi^ness— it  had  only  then  con- 
tended at  first  against  the  court  to  obtain  power,  or  to 
preserve  that  which  it  had  usurped  :  it  was  soon  abandoned 
by  the  men  of  the  law,  who  had  oonstituted  its  strength  and 
brought  about  its  success. 

The  noblesse  itself  was  divided  into  two  parties,  one  of 
which  embraced  the  cause  of  the  third  estate  with  warmth  : 
this  party  counted  in  its  ranks  the  duke  of  Orleans  and 
most  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  fought  in  America.  Asso- 
ciations were  formed  in  the  principal  citias,  whidh  undeitook 
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to  biing  about  the  ^umpk  of  tbie  ^^ause ;  a  gveat  rmnboit 
of  mfUrnmtrtory  wiiting^  w^re  oisettlatod  in  the  provinces ; 
hired  brigands  pervaded  the  oountry ;  a  mtoltitade  of  wreok- 
less  men  ga^e  themselves  up  in  Paris  to  serious  ezoeases^ 
and,  some  nK>nl^  later,  they  oreoted  terror  in  that  oity  by 
setting  fire  to«nd  plundering  the  manufaotooy  of  K^veillon. 
Whilst  the  concealed  leaders  of  a  violent  and  deiaagogae 
Action  sought  to  raise  the  i^pulaoe  and  dominate  over  the 
court  by  teiaxM:^  the  citisens  «mmI  a  gieat  part  of  the  young 
nobility  seized  with  tramqport  -ewexj  c^yportuoity  c^  applaud- 
ing the  most  popular  maiitns  Many  wtiteE9>  afier  the 
example  of  Condorcet,  boasted,  in  their  eagerly  read  works, 
of  a  social  order  based  upon  liberty  and  equality  of  rights  : 
a  multitude  ai  pampyets,  and  among  them  the  celebrated 
brockwre  of  Si^yes,  entitled.  What  is  the  Third  JStUUe  ?  added 
ereatlv  to  the  fermentation  of  the  public  mind :  the  moment 
of  th/crids  ^  approaching,  whL  th«  king  convoked  the 
second  assembly  of  the  notables,  to  which  was  submitted  the 
question  of  the  mode  of  convocation  of  the  States-QeneraL 
It  was  opened  on  the  9th  of  November,  1788,  and  was 
divided  into  six  offices,  as  the  preceding  one  had  been ;  a 
aingle  one  only  of  these,~~that  over  which  JbToTwieur,  the  kiiig's 
Im^ier,  presided,  daclaared  itself  in  Suront  of  the  double 
representation  of  the  ihird  estate.  Necker  did  not  adopt 
the  decision  of  the  notables ;  he  hoped,  by  keeping  up  the 
contest  between  the  privileged  classes  and  the  third  estate, 
to  retain  the  power  of  directing  it,  and,  in  aoocrdance  with 
a  memorial  addressed  by  him  to  the  soyeveign,  there  ap- 
peared, on  the  27th  of  December,  1788,  &  vc^^  declaration, 
caUed  th^  remtt  ofth$  wwmH^  in  which  the  question,  so  Icmg 
debated,  was  yet  but  half  settled.  Louis  XYI.  decided  that 
the  deputies  oi  the  third  estate  should  be  equal  in  number 
to  the  deputies  of  the  two  other  orders  united ;  but  he 
preserved  perfect  silence  as  to  the  mode  of  general  delibe- 
ration. This  dBclaration  was  received  ^fch  &your,  thou^ 
it  left  a  question  of  the  highest  importance  undecided. 
The  third  estate  felt  its  strength,  it  reekoned  with  reaaen 
upon  the  defection  of  part  of  the  noblesse  and  ^e  d^gy  ; 
it  comprehended  that  it  would  be  mast^  of  the  form  of 
the  deliheeatioBs,  and  fitom  that  time  the  xevelwtion  was 


The  phik>sophel»  of  the  age  had  powerfolly  assisted  in 
producing  thi^  resdA.  The  most  fwrnous,  Yoltadrey  Jean- 
Jaei]«ies£UinfMMHv^D>^^t|  andD'Alembertwere  nomane  ;  but 
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their  school  flourished :  its  work  was  the  destmetion  of 
abuses  and  privileges^  and  it  unceasingly  sapped  the  old  infitfr- 
tutions  of  France.  Letters  then  boasted  of  a  great  nttmlMr 
of  celebrated  names :  the  abb6  Barth^lemy  published  his 
learned  Vtryage  d^Ana^kard$,  and  Bemardin  de  Bt.  Piene 
bis  admirable  Etudes  de  la  Nakire  ;  Lebrun,  Roncber,  Andr^ 
Gh^nier,  then  little  known,  1^  mifbvtunate  Gilbert,  and  parti* 
cularly  Delille,  sastained  the  glory  of  French  poetry.  Ihiois, 
more  remarkable  still  for -his  noble  character  than  his  talen^ 
rendered  himeelf  iUastrions  on  the  stage,  reeently  enriched 
with  the  masterpieoes-of  ¥oltaii«,  where  already  Marie-Joseph 
Ch6nier  had  appeared,  and  where  Beaumarcfaais  had  given,  by 
his  Mtvriage  de  Fiffaro,  a  strongimptilBion  to  the  revolutionary 
movement.  The  genius  of  the  arts,  after  having  slumbered 
during  the  last  reign,  appeared  to  revive  under  the  chisels  of 
Hoadon  and  Chaudet,  as  well  aa  under  the  vigonous  pencils 
of  Vien,  and  David  and  his  brilliant  school :  at  no  period  were 
there  more  or  greater  talents  upon  the  stage,  where  Talma 
had  just  appeared,  and  where  the  Contats,  the  Fleurys,  the 
Molis,  and  the  Brizards  carried  the  art  of  dramatic  eloquence 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence.  The  sciences  claimed  many 
celebrated  names,  and  in  the  first  rank  were  the  mathema- 
ticians Monge,  Lagrange,  and  Laplace ;  the  illustrious 
Lavoisier,  already  quoted  as  the  inventor  of  modem  chemistry ; 
Fourcroy,  his  eloquent  interpreter;  YauqueUn,  Berthollel^ 
author  of  Chemical  Statics  ;  Guyton  de  Morveau,  who  had 
become  one  of  the  benefactors  of  humanity,  by  his  experiments 
on  the  disinfection  of  air ;  the  physician  Coulomb,  immor- 
talized by  his  researches  upon  the  loadstone  ;  the  naturalist 
Daubenton,  the  collaborator  and  successor  of  Buffon ;  the 
learned  physician  Yicq  d'Azyr ;  the  astronomer  Delambre,  one 
of  the  men  to  whom  France  owes  the  adoption  of  the  metrical 
system,  and  the  illustrious  Bailly,  author  of  the  History  of 
Ancient  cmd  Modem  Astronomy,  The  public  mind  was 
attentive  to  the  voyages  and  discoveries  of  the  count  de 
Choiseul  in  Greece,  of  Bougainville,  and  of  the  unfortunate 
P6rouse,  and  dreamt  of  important  ameliorations  in  human 
destinies,  by  means  of  the  theories  of  Mesmer  on  magnetism, 
and  the  recent  invention  of  balloons  by  lllontgolfier.  Men  of 
letters,  learned  men  and  philosophers,  were  sidmitted  to  the 
intimacy  of  the  great,  who  appeared  to  be  anxious  for  universal 
knowledge.  Never  were  the  manners  of  the  superior 
and  enlightened  classes  more  mOd  and  pleasing  than  at  this 
period ;  French  politeness^  acknowledged  throughout  Europe, 
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oonstitatecL  the  great  charm  of  social  life,  and  had  acquired  a 
noble  and  gracdful  perfection,  of  which  there  will  soon  re- 
main nothing  but  the  remembrance.  But  a  galf  was  being 
hollowed,  by  the  deficit  of  the  treasury  and  the  vices  of  the 
goTernment,  beneath  the  feet  of  this  brilliant  society ;  behind 
it  surged  a  humiliated,  discontented  middle  class,  whose  voice 
scarcely  drowned  the  menacing  murmurs  of  a  multitude 
crouchinginignoranoe andmisery.  From  them  the  threatening 
growling  of  die  storm  began  to  rise  ;  furious  winds  battered 
down  an  edifice  whose  foundations  were  undermined,  and  it 
disappeared  before  the  blast  of  a  popular  hurricana 

Note. — ^I  h»ve  been  obliged  to  abstain,  by  aerioiiB  oonnderatiooB, 
from  eiving  a  sketch  of  the  state  of  literature  imd  the  sciences  beyond 
the  eighteenth  century.    I  have  not  pretended  to  trace  a  complete 

E'cture  of  them  at  any  period  of  this  history :  compelled  to  confine  my 
bonrs  within  very  narrow  limits,  I  have  only  mentioned  the  most 
eelebrated  names :  the  two  last  centuries,  with  regard  to  Uteratore  and 
sdenoe^  would  demand  a  lengthened  and  profound  study 
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THE    FRENCH    REVOLUTION. 


1789— 1880, 


This  history  of  the  EeTolution  exhibits  France  to  us,  in  a 
period  of  forty  years,  under  four  principal  phases,  and  of  a 
striking  diversity.  In  the  first  we  see  the  struggle  which  the 
nation  sustains  against  the  court  and  the  privileged  onlers; 
an  imposing  and  terrible  struggle,  which  terminates  by  the 
triumph  of  the  multitude  and  by  the  fall  of  the  throne.  The 
second  presents  us  with  the  scourge  of  foreign  war,  that  of 
the  reign  of  the  populace  and  of  violent  and  wicked  men,  into 
whose  hands  an  imprudent  and  bliiifl  resistance  had  caused 
power  to  fall :  that  is  the  bloody  epoch  during  whichFraaee 
is  a  prey  to  terror  and  then  to  anarchy, — ^it  is  that  of  the 
Republic  to  the  18th  Brumaire.  The  Revolution,  in  its 
third  phase,  shows  us  the  nation  exhausted  by  so  many  evils, 
wearied  by  so  many  excesses,  and  seeking  at  the  feet  of  a 
great  captain,  a  refuge  in  military  despotism.  France  then 
appears  to  be  transformed  into  one  vast  camp,  and  signalizes, 
during  twelve  years,  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  triumphs, 
her  reaction  against  Europe :  that  is  the  epoch  of  the  Consulate 
and  the  Empire.  At  length,  when  the  application  of  one 
part  of  the  principles  in  the  name  of  which  the  Revolution 
was  effected  has  received  from  time  a  species  of  consecration, 
when  so  many  men,  moved  by  contrary  views,  have  learnt  to 
live  together  and  in  peace  under  the  iron  hand  of  the  con- 
queror, he  falls  in  his  turn,  the  love  of  liberty  revives  in  all 
hearts,  and  the  restoration  is  accomplished,  under  the  condition 
of  endowing  France  with  political  liberties,  and  of  respecting 
the  general  interests  inherent  in  the  new  order  of  things. 
This  period,  during  which  France  learns  to  exerdse  her  poli- 
tical rights,  by  struggling  sixteen  years  to  defend  them,  is 
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the  last  phase  of  the  EeYolution,*  and  terminates  by  the  great 
days  of  July,  1830  :  these  have  for  result  the  establishment 
of  a  new  government^  capable,  beyond  all  others,  of  assuring 
to  the  French  the  durable  possession  of  all  the  fruits  obtained 
in  half  a  century  of  tempests. 

I(  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XYI.,  the  voice 
of  the  Turgots  and  the  M al^vbas,.  of  *  n|en  equally  dis- 
tinguished by  their  patriotism  and  their  intelligence,  had 
been  listened  to,  Fi*ance  might,  perhaps,  have  enjoyed  from 
that  iiXDB  a  great,  meny  ^dnanti^es  which  she  has  puickased 
by  so  much  blood  and  treasure  and  so  many  tears.  But  it 
is,  alas  !  with  nations  as  with  individuals :  their  experience 
is  always  dearly  acquired,  and  they  have  need  of  painful  trials 
before  they  consent  to  follow  the  counsels  of  wisdom.  All 
parties  in  France  would  listen  to  nothing  but  their  selfish 
passions^  all  perished  successively  with  the  excess  of  their 
own  fuiy ;  and  in  the  sanguinary  period  of  which  we  are 
about  to  sJcetoh  the  rapid  picture,  the  French  nation,  by  its 
hideous  saturnalia)  by  its  astonishing  victories,  and  its 
marvellous  progress  in  population  and  wealth,  at  the  end  of 
the  most  fearful  convulaions  that  have  ever  desolated  an  em- 
pire, was  for  the  universe  an  object,  by  tomsi,  of  horror,  fear, 
adndratkm,  and  envy. 

*  AIm  £>r  human  wiBdom  and  foremght^  when  directed  towards 
!Vmoe :  wbat  would  K.  de  Bonneehooe  vgr  to  this  after  the  2nd  oi 
Deoonber,  1851 1— SVtMa 


BOOK  THE  PIBST. 

OTATIS-aBirBBAL.— OONSnTXTENT  AgSBBCBLY.— LBOIBItAITyB  AASSHBLT. 

WJ^Sa*  OW  X91  JfOVABOBT. 

0th  of  May,  1789— Irt  of  September,  1792. 


CHAPTER   L 

From  tibe  openbg  of  the  Steies^GaDenl  to  die  dfndhrtieQ  of  ihm 

Conatituent  AflsemUy* 

ffth  of  Kay,  1789— 2(Hh  of  October,  1791. 

Thb  Staiea-General  opened  on  the  6iih  of  May,  1789,  in  the 
hall  of  les  Memu,  at  Yeroailles.  The  deputies  were  summoned 
to  the  royal  sitting,  and  introduced  acoording  to  the  order 
established  in  1614  ;  but  the  time  was  past  in  which  the 
third  estate,  speaking  on  their  knees  with  heads  uncovered, 
aduiowledged  their  humiliating  inferiority  in  the  presence  of 
the  other  orders ;  they  hastened  to  prove  that  they  considered 
themselves  as  their  equals^  and  when,  after  the  example  of 
the  king,  the  deputies  of  the  two  first  orders  put  on  their 
hati^  those  of  the  commons^  oontrary  to  the  custom  of  the 
anoient  states,  immediately  imitated  the  nobility  and  the 
clergy.  This  gesture  alone  ought  to  have  sufficed  to  teach 
the  court  that  a  revolution  was  accomplished  in  minds  and  in 
manaars.  The  deputies  of  the  Commons  would,  however, 
have  gained  but  little  by  proclaiming  themselves  the  equals 
oi  the  deputies  of  the  other  orders,  if  they  had  not  been  able 
to  make  this  equality  recognised  by  establishing  it  upon 
fteta  The  first  and  most  important  question  to  be  resolved, 
wm  to  know  whether  the  votes  should  be  taken  by  order  or 
by  the  head  :  in  the  first  case,  the  deputies  of  the  third  estate 
would  have  lost  the  advantage  they  possessed  in  having 
double  the  number  of  that  of  the  deputLes  of  each  of  the 
fffivileged  orders.  The  court,  the  majority  of  the  nobles,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  clergy,  attached  ibe  highest  importance 
t(>  the  votes  being  given  by  order  in  all  political  questions ; 
but  the  nobility  counted  among  ita  mesubers  some  popular 
diaHiAm<# ;  the  our^s  formed  a.  oonsidecable  portion  of  the 
ispvtimiiiib^iiarfy }  tiiieir  opinions  approached  ^wy  Dear 
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to  those  of  the  deputies  of  the  third  estate,  to  whom  Qnani- 
mity  of  sentiment  and  numerical  strength  gave  a  great 
advantage.  They  di^layed  on  this  oocasion  a  patience  proof 
against  every  trial,  and  a  firmness  not  to  he  shaken.  They 
proceeded  to  the  verification  of  their  powers,  after  having 
invited  the  nohlesse  and  the  clergy  to  verify  in  common  the 
powers  of  alL  Then,  by  the  advice  of  ^yes,  they  constituted 
themselves,  on  the  17th  of  June,  into  a  National  Assembly. 
This  important  decision  was  immediately  supported  by  acts 
of  sovereignty;  the  Assembly  voted  the  provisional  collection 
of  the  taxes,  and  the  cessation  of  those  that  it  should  not  have 
established ;  it  consolidated  the  public  debt,  named  a  com- 
mittee of  supplies  for  the  army,  and  proclaimed  the  inviola- 
bility of  its  own  members. 

The  public  agitation  became  extreme  when  a  royal  sitting 
was  announced,  and,  under  pretext  of  the  preparations  it 
required,  the  hall  of  the  States  was  closed.  BaiUy,  the  first 
deputy  of  Paris,  then  presided  over  the  Assembly :  esteemed 
for  his  literary  and  scientific  labours,  he  had  acquired  the 
respect  of  all  parties  by  the  nobleness  and  firmness  of  his 
character.  He  presented  himself,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1789, 
with  a  great  number  of  his  colleagues,  at  the  door  of  the 
States,  and  found  it  closed.  The  violent  projects  of  the  court 
being  no  mysteiy,  the  indignant  deputies  resolved  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  them  ;  they  followed  their  president  to  the 
Jeu  de  Paume,  and  there,  with  uplifted  hands,  they  all  swore, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  not  to  separate  till  they  had  given 
a  constitution  to  France.  Two  days  after,  the  majority  of 
the  clergy  joined  the  deputies  of  the  commtmes  in  the  church 
of  St.  Louis,  where  the  latter  were  provisionally  assembled. 

Necker  had  conceived  a  plan  which  might  have  brought 
the  orders  together  and  promoted  a  conciliatory  feeling  in  the 
people ;  the  king  had  promised  to  adopt  it,  and  to  make 
mention  of  it  in  his  speech  to  the  Assembly  :  but  the  influence 
of  the  court  prevailed  over  the  prudence  of  the  minister. 
Terrified  at  the  immense  ascendancy  which  the  third  estate 
took,  by  its  first  acts,  in  public  opinion,  the  party  of  the  princes, 
which  was  opposed  to  Necker,  communicated  its  alarms  to 
Louis  XYL,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  interpose  his  power 
to  annul  the  decrees  of  the  Asselnbly,  to  command  the  separa- 
tion of  the  ordei^  and  himself  to  fix  all  the  refi>rms  that 
were  to  be  efTected  by  the  States-General. 

Such  were  the  preludes  of  the  royal  sitting  w)ii<^  was 
held  on  the  28rd  of  June.    The  king  appeai^  with  all  the 
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pomp  of  sovereign  power,  and  was  received  bj  a  part  of  the 
difputies  in  chilling  silence  ;  he  only  recognised  the  Assembly 
as  the  order  of  the  third  estate,  and  commanded  it  to  be  dish 
solved.  The  members  of  the  noblesse  and  clergy  who  were 
present  obeyed  immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  king  ; 
those  of  the  communes  did  not  quit  their  seats.  The  grand 
master  of  the  ceremonies  came  to  remind  them  of  the  order 
of  the  king.  "  Go  and  tell  your  master,"  cried  Mirabeau, 
"that  we  are  here  by  the  command  of  the  people,  and  that 
we  will  not  go  hence  unless  forced  by  bayonets.^  Si^yes, 
then  addressing  liis  colleagues,  said  with  the  utmost  coolness : 
"  You  are  to-day  what  you  were  yesterday  :  let  us  deliberate.** 
The  Assembly  persisted  in  its  decrees,  and,  upon  the  motion 
of  Mirabeau,  pronounced  the  inviolability  of  its  members. 
From  that  time  royal  power  was  lost ;  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  clergy  resumed  their  seats  in  the  Assembly 
after  its  first  sitting.  The  order  of  the  noblesse  persisted  in 
its  refusal,  notwithstanding  the  instances  of  the  count  de 
Clermont-Tonnerre  and  the  earnest  exhortations  of  Lally- 
ToUendal,  one  of  the  most  worthy  of  its  members,  the  son  of 
the  unfortunate  Creneral  Lally,  and  already  celebrated  by  the 
talent  he  had  displayed  in  re-establishing  the  memory  of  hi^ 
fjB^her.  "  Think,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  '^  that  in  the  march  ot 
political  revolutions,  there  is  a  force  of  things  which  prevails 
over  that  of  men.  There  has  been  a  period  when  it  became 
necessary  that  slavery  should  be  abolished,  and  it  was 
abolished  ;  another  in  which  it  was  necessary  that  the  third 
estate  should  enter  into  the  National  ALSsemblies,  and  it  did 
enter  them.  Here  is  one  in  which  the  progress  of  reason) 
the  too  long  neglected  rights  of  humanity,  the  respect 
which  this  imj)osing  mass  of  twenty-four  xnillions  of  men 
ought  to  inspire,  are  about  to  give  to  this  same  third  estate 
the  equality  of  influence,  the  just  proportion  of  rights  which 
ought  to  belong  to  it.  This  third  revolution  is  begun,  nothing 
can  prevent  it.  I  firmly  believe  that  it  only  rests  with  the 
noble-sse  to  assign  themselves  a  post  of  honour,  to  cover 
themselves  with  a  glory  more  brilliant  perhaps  than  all  they 
have  hitherto  acquired,  to  inscribe  themselves  for  ever  the 
benefactors  of  the  nation.  It  is  by  this  title,  gentlemen,  it 
is  by  your  dearest  interests,  I  conjure  you  to  acqiuesce  in  the 
motion  of  M.  de  Clermout-Tonnerre."  The  efforts  of  Lally 
were  warmly  combated  by  D'Epr^mesnil  and  Cazal^  and 
the  motion  was  rejected  ;  but  on  the  morrow  forty-seven 
members  of  the  noblesue,  having  the  duke  of  Orleans  at  their 
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head,  jomed  the  third  estate  and  the  majority  of  the  dergy : 
they  were  welcomed  'With  enthusiaEon. 

The  fusion,  however,  of  the  orders  into  a  single  aeeembly 
not  being  complete,  aad  this  dissidenoe  keeping  up  an 
extreme  agitation  without,  Necker  again  advised  the  union 
of  the  three  orders  :  the  terrified  queen  and  several  influen- 
tial persons  added  their  entreaties  to  his;  Louis  XVL 
3delded,  and  annulled  his  declaration  of  the  23rd  of  June  as 
easily  as  he  had  abandoned  the  ideas  of  Necker  for  those  of 
his  courtiers.  He  sent  for  the  duke  de  Luxembourg,  the 
pi:esident  of  the  noblesse,  and  expressed  his  new  wish  to 
him;  Luxembourg  combated  it;  he  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  monarch  that  disunion  among  the  three  orders 
was  the  l««t  means  that  remained  of  preserving  bis  pow. 
*^  Your.fkithfol  noblesse,**  said  the  duke  in  conclusion,  *^  has 
the  choice  of  going,  as  your  majesty  wishes  it  to  do,  to  shore 
with  its  co-deputies  the  exercise  of  the  legislative  power,  or 
to  die  in  the  defence  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  throne.  Its 
choice  cannot  be  doubtful"  '^  M.  de  Luxembourg,"  replied 
the  king  in  a  firm  voice,  ^  my  determination  is  taken,  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  all  sacrifices :  I  will  not  have  a  single 
man  perish  in  my  quarrel.  Tell,  then,  the  order  of  the 
noblesse  that  I  beg  it  will  unite  itself  with  the  other  two. 
If  that  be  not  sufficient,  I  command  it  as  its  king ;  I  will 
that  it  do  so.*'  The  king  was  obeyed ;  after  the  27th  of 
June,  the  clergy,  the  noblesse,  and  the  third  estate  formed 
but  one  body,  which  was  indifferently  named  the  NationaZ 
and  the  Conetitiient  Assembly :  deliberation  became  general, 
and  the  distinction  formerly  established  between  the  orders 
ceased  to  exist. 

All  moral  authority  having  passed  from  the  monarch  to 
the  Assembly,  the  counsellors  of  Louis  XYI.  imprudently 
persuaded  him  to  have  recourse  to  force.  Troops  were  ool- 
lected  in  great  numbers  round  Versailles;  Necker  was 
exiled ;  the  marshal  de  Broglie,  La  Qalissonnidre,  the  duke 
de  Yauguyon,  the  baron  de  Breteuil,  and  the  intendant 
Fouloii  were  chosen  for  the  ministry,  all  partaking,  more  or 
less,  the  opinion  of  the  court.  The  approach  of  the  troops 
and  the  exile  of  Necker  excited  great  fermentation  in  Paris. 
Oamille  Desmoulins,  a  young  and  fiery  demagogue,  harangued 
the  people  at  the  Palais  Royal,  and  called  upon  them  to  take 
tip  arms.  The  busts  of  Necker  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  wore 
paraded  through  Paris ;  the  prince  de  Lambesc,  colonel  of 
the  Royal  Allemand,  disturbed  this  ovation  by  making  his 
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m&OL  oharge  tke.froupf ;  but  the  Frenoh  ga«ird«  took  part  with 
the  people^  the  troops  refused  to  Ore  upon  their  coinpaniocuR 
in  arms,  and  beat  a  retreat ;  tumult  and  disorder  increased 
in  the  capital ;  the  barriers  were  set  fire  to,  and  plunderers 
pillaged  several  houses ;  the  people  were  without  bread,  ajtd 
the  greatest  evils  were  anticipated.  In  order  to  prevent 
them,  some  electors  assembled  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  assumed 
authorityy  and  renderod  great  services  by  their  firm,  active, 
and  prudent  conduct.  The  National  Assembly,  after  having 
in  Tain  attempted  to  bring  «rbout  a  reconciliation  between  it 
and  the  court,  unanimously  decreed  the  responsibility  oi  the 
ministers  and  all  the  king's  counsellors,  of  whatever  laok  they 
might  be  ;  it  voted  regrets  to  Necker  and  the  disgraced  ministers, 
placed  the  public  debt  under  the  safeguard  of  French  loyalty, 
and  established  itself  in  permanency;  the  archbishop  of 
Yienne  presided,  and  La  Fayette  was  elected  vice-president. 
The  people  of  Paris,  inflamed  by  the  hostile  attitude  of 
the  court,  and  by  the  energy  of  the  Assembly,  were  eager  to 
fbUow  up  their  first  advantages,  and  demanded  arms :  the 
oonunittee  of  the  electors,  sitting  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille, 
organised  the  national  guard,  which  it  extended  to  forty- 
eight  thousand  men,  and  to  which,  upon  the  motion  of  La 
Fayette,  it  gave  the  triooloured  cockade  :*  each  district  had 
its  battalion.  Fifty  thousand  pikes  were  &>rged ;  the  arsenal 
of  the  Livalides  was  plundered, — and,  '^  To  the  Bastille  I 
to  the  Bastille  .A"  became  the  cry  of  the  whole  population. 
This  memorable  siege  was  soon  undertaken;  the  French 
guards  came  in  troops  to  the  aid  of  the  people,  bringing 
cannon  with  them,  and  quickly  decided  the  capture  of  the 
citadel,  whose  feeble  garrison  bid  down  their  arms.  The 
people,  canning  in  their  hands  bloody  trophies  of  their 
triumph,  returned,  shouting  and  roaring,  to  the  H6tel  de 
Yille,  and  assassinations  soon  stained  their  victory.  The 
unfortunate  Delauny,  governor  of  the  Bastille,  and  prisoner 
of  the  multitude,  was  isda'ughtered  by  them.  A  letter  found 
upon  his  person  famished  an  accusation  of  treachery  against 
Flesaelles^  the  pr6vdt  des  marchands ;  the  populace  wished 
to  massacre  him,  but  determined  to  bring  him  to  trial  before 
their  tribunal :  he  was  assassinated  by  a  pistol-shot.  EfTer- 
vesoence  was  at  its  height ;  Paris  prepared  for  fight  on  the 
mori'ow,  and  the  whole  city  wore  the  appearance  of  one  vast 
camp. 

*  This  cockade  imiied  to  ivfiite,  the  anoieut  oolour  of  Fntnm,  red 
.and  hhw,  the  ooknrs  af  the  city  of  Paria. 
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The  still  self-blinded  court  saw  nothing  in  the  movement 
of  Paris  but  a  riot :  the  king  proposed  to  dissolve  the 
Afiisembly,  and  gave  Marshal  de  Broglie,  commander  of  the 
army,  uxilimited  power.  When  informed,  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  by  the  respectable  Bochefoucauld-Uancourt  of  the 
taking  of  the  Bastille  and  the  other  events  of  the  14th  of 
July  :  "  It  is  a  revolt,"  said  the  king.  "  Sire,  it  is  a  revo- 
lution!" replied  the  great  citizen.  The  resolution  of  the 
king  gave  way  before  the  gravity  of  the  circumstances,  and 
the  next  day  he  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  Assembly. 
"  The  silence  of  peoples  is  the  lesson  of  kings,"  Mirabeau  had 
said,  and  the  deputies  at  first  preserved  a  sullen  attitude  in 
the  presence  of  the  monarch ;  but  when  he  had  said  that  ?ie 
was  btU  one  rmth  the  nation,  that  the  troops  should  be  sent 
away,  and  had  added,  with  a  firm  voice,  ^'  Well !  I  place 
my  confidence  in  you !"  applause  burst  from  all  sides,  the 
whole  Assembly  arose,  and  conducted  Louis  XYL  back  to 
his  palace. 

ThQ  king  felt  the  necessity  for  restoring  quiet  to  the 
capital  himself;  he  caused  it  to  be  announced  that  he  would 
recall  Necker,  and  that  he  would  come  the  next  day  to  Paris, 
where  BaUly  had  just  been  named  mayor,  and  La  Fayette 
commander  of  the  citizen  guard.  It  was  they  who  received 
the  monarch.  *'  Sire,"  said  the  former,  presenting  the  keys 
of  the  city  to  him,  "  Henry  IV.  reconquered  his  people,  here 
the  people  reconquer  their  king."  Louis  entered  the  H6tel 
de  Ville  without  a  guard,  and  received  the  tricoloured 
cockade  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude ;  he  did 
not  set  out  on  his  return  to  Versailles  till  he  had  approved 
the  choice  of  the  people  and  sanctioned  the  new  magistrates. 

Then  commenced  the  first  emigration.  The  count  d'Artois, 
the  prince  de  Oond^,  the  prince  de  Conti,  and  the  Polignac 
family  set  the  example,  and  left  France.  The  return  of 
Necker  was  a  triumph ;  but  it  was  also  his  last  great  day  : 
he  believed  himself  to  be  the  master  of  the  party  of  which 
he  was  but  the  instiTiment,  and  attempted  to  save  B6zenval, 
second  in  command  of  the  troops,  and  then  a  prisoner  to  the 
people.  The  intendant  Foulon  and  his  nephew  Berthier  had 
already  perished,  victims  of  popular  fury  :  B^zenval  was  more 
deeply  compromised  than  they,  and  Necker,  by  proposing  an 
amnesty,  depopularized  himself  at  once.  From  that  time  he 
began^  but  in  vain,  to  struggle  against  the  revolution.  The  move- 
ments ofParisextendedto  the  provinces ;  in  all  parts  the  people 
organized  themselves  into  municipalities  and  national  guards ; 
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troops  of  armed  men  pervaded  the  ooontiy,  plundering  and 
firing  chiteanz,  and  taking  particular  pains  to  bum  the  title- 
deeds  of  the  nobility.  It  became  evident  that  to  calm  this 
violent  irritation  it  was  necessary  to  destroy,  in  part,  the 
cause  of  it^  by  the  abolition  of  the  most  objectionable  privi- 
leges ;  and  the  Assembly  proceeded,  -without  due  caution,  to 
this  reform  in  the  celebrated  night  of  the  4th  of  August. 
The  viscount  de  Noailles  gave  the  signal  for  the  expected 
sacrifices  by  proposing  the  redemption  of  feudal  rights  and 
the  suppression  of  pei*sonal  services ;  an  emulation  in  oli'eviug 
and  an  appearance  also  of  patriotism  were  evinced  among  the 
privileged  orders ;  but  a  great  number  among  them,  members 
of  the  edte  droit  of  the  Assembly,  only  assbted  to  destroy 
everything  in  the  ancient  social  system  in  the  hope  of  over- 
turning everything,  and  thus  bringing  about  the  reaction 
which  they  deemed  inevitable.  Abuses  and  privileges  were 
suppressed :  the  Assembly  voted  the  redemption  of  the 
tenths  and  their  change  into  a  pecuniary  tax,  the  suppression 
of  the  exclusive  right  of  sporting,  the  abolition  of  seignorial 
justices,  that  of  the  venality  of  the  places  of  the  magistracy, 
that  of  the  inequality  of  imposts,  of  the  annates  (first-fruits) 
of  the  court  of  Bome,  and  of  the  plurality  of  benefices; 
lastly,  wardenships  and  masterships  of  companies  were  sup- 
pressed, and  the  Assembly  decreed  to  Louis  XYI.  the  title 
of  Bestorer  of  French  Liberty,  That  memorable  night  led  to 
the  government  of  the  public  poAvers  and  to  the  gratuitous 
administration  of  justice.  It  rendered  aU  Frenchmen  equal 
in  rights :  they  became  aU  capable  of  obtaining  public  posts, 
of  holding  property,  and  of  giving  themselves  up  to  any 
employment  they  might  choose ;  it,  in  &ct,  removed  all  the 
obstacles  which  opposed  themselves  to  the  preparation  of  the 
new  constitution. 

At  this  period  three  principal  parties  divided  the  Assembly : 
that  of  the  court  and  the  privileged  classes,  formed  of  the 
majority  of  the  noblesse  and  the  clergy,  the  most  remarkable 
orators  of  whom  were  the  abb6  Maury  and  Cazal^  an  officer 
of  cavahry,  he  who  desired  a  constitutioii  on  the  model  oi 
that  of  ^gland :  Necker,  Mounier,  Lally-Tollendal,  and  the 
wise  Malouet  were  at  the  head  of  the  second  party,  princi- 
pally comprised  of  the  minority  of  the  noblesse :  the  rest  of 
the  Assembly  formed  the  party  inimical  to  all  aristocratic 
distinctions  among  the  dififerent  classes  of  the  nation.  This 
last  party  was  divided  into  several  fractions,  agreeing  yery 
ill  with  each  other :  in  one  were  Bailly  and  La  Fayette ;  in 
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another,  the.  members  of  a  celebrated  trimnTiDttte^  slwwyB 
ardent  in  sapportxag  the  most  popular  propositionsy  and 
formed  of  the  oounsellor  Daport^  the  author  of  the  fBunooB 
confederation  of  the  clubs,  Oolonel  Alexandre  Lameth^  and 
the  eloquent  Bamave.  Some  members  of  this  third  party 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  revolationaiy  Tiolence,  but 
their  credit  was  as  yet  weak ;  among  their  names  figured  one 
sinister  name,  then  obscure,  but  afterwards  too  fiunous — ^that 
of  Robespierre;  A  fourth  party  mighty  further,  be  reckoned 
in  the  Assembly — the  Orleans  party ;  but  it  was  yague  and 
undecided,  and,  if  it  really  existed,  it  was  only  composed  of 
a  few  members  personally  attached  to  the  prinoe,  and  who 
might  be  suspected  of  a  design  to  transfer  the  crown  to  his 
head.  The  principal  leaders  of  the  Assembly  were  two  men, 
fi>reign  to  the  third  estate,  and  adopted  by  it, — Si^yes  and 
Mirabeaa  The  first  dominated  by  the  ascendancy  of  a 
powerful  reason,  of  a  philosophic  brain^  abounding  in  new 
ideas ;  he  governed  in  the  committees ;  the  second  reigned 
in  the  tribune.  Abandoned  early  to  the  most  impetuous 
passions^  a  victim  to  his  own  disorders,  aiid  aoeostomed  to 
struggle  against  his  headstrong  will,  consumed  by  the  neces- 
sity for  a  prodigious  activity  in  harmony  with  his  powerful 
means,  as  bold  as  he  was  eloquent,  revolutions  were  his 
dement.  Repulsed  by  the  noblesse  oi  Provence,  he  tiirew 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  pec^le,  who  welcomed  him  with 
transport :  he  dominated  for  some  time  over  all  parties^  and 
in  the  Assembly  exercised  the  sovereignty  of  genins. 

The  royal  power,  in  £bu^  suspended,  was  replaced  by  that 
of  the  National  Assembly,  which  hastened  to  name  cBfferent 
committees  charged  with  providing  for  all  brandMs  of  tke 
public  servietL  it  next  adopted,  upon  the  proposition  of 
La  Fayette,  a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man,  drawn 
up  in  the  ^irit  of  ihe  celebrated  dedamtkn  of  the  Ameri- 
can Oongrsss^  and  which  served  as  a  basis  to  the  oonsti- 
tution.  Louis  XVL  hesitated  before  he  aooepted  it,  and 
only  gave  his  adhesion  to  it  with  regret  The  Assembly 
deemed  the  permsneiiey  of  the  legiUative  body  ;  and  after 
a  very  animated  diBe«i8Bio&,  in  whidt  Necker,  Mounier,  and 
Lally*Tollendal  argued  for  the  divisions  of  this  body  into 
a  senate  and  a  chamber  of  representatives,  it  was  decided  that 
it  should  be  indivifdfble  and  composed  of  one  single  chamber. 

It  then  became  neoessarf  to  determine  tke  part  of  the 
monarch  in  the  composition  of  laws  ;  some  desiring  that  the 
king  should  have  the  power  c^  opposing  the  deorees  of  the 
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Ajommhly  in  a  positiTa  manner,  and  others  that  his  veto 
should  be  only  suspenaive :  this  question  exdted  most  Tie* 
lent  debates.  Paris  -was  still  in  a  state  of  great  agitation^ 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  Tietorj  of  the  14th  of  July. 
The  assembly  of  the  eleoton,  which  had  taken  place  of  the 
pvovisional  municipality,  was  just  replaced.  A  hundred  and 
eighty  members,  naaaed  by  the  districts,  constituted  them- 
selves legislators  and  representatives  of  the  commune,  whilst  , 
the  committees  of  the  sixty  districts  of  Paris,  from  which 
they  held  their  power,  equally  attributed  to  themselves  a 
legslative  power  superior  to  that  of  their  constituents  :  the 
mania  for  pubHo  discussions  had  become  general,  assemblies 
of  all  kinds  were  formed  in  the  city :  soldiers,  journeymen 
tailors,  wig^makers,  domestic  servants,  had  all  special  meet- 
ing-places. The  most  animated  deliberations  took  place  at 
the  Palais  Koya],  where  the  people  ccmtroUed  those  of  the 
National  AssemUy  ;  it  was  there  that  the  discussion  upon  the 
ro^ul  veto  excited  the  most  violent  irritation  ;  the  middle 
class,  which  composed  the  national  guard,  had  not  as  yet  all 
the  authority  in  its  bands  in  Paris,  and  the  ministry,  terrified 
at  the  menacing  demonstrations  of  the  multitude,  persuaded 
the  king  to  abandon  the  tunlirmted  veto,  for  the  suspenewe 
veto.  The  Assembly  deeided  that  the  refusal  of  the  monarch's 
sanction  shoiild  not  be  prolonged  beyond  two  legislatures.  The 
court,  however,  did  not  yield  without  much  reluctance,  and 
meditated  other  projects ;  they  affected  to  represent  the 
king  as  oppressed,  and,  having  no  hopes  but  in  civil  war, 
they  wished  him  to  seek  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  his  army. 
Louis  XYI.  loved  his  people,  and  resisted  these  violent 
suggestions  :  troops,  nevertheless,  were  sent  for  to  Versailles; 
the  regiment  of  Flanders  and  some  dragoons  came  thither, 
and  the  enemies  of  the  revolution  recovei'ed  their  courage. 

The  officers  of  the  newly-arrived  regiments  were  feasted 
by  their  comrades  in  the  aalle  de  spectacle  of  the  ch&teau, 
reserved  for  great  solemnities ;  the  king  and  the  queen, 
holding  the  dauphin  in  her  arms,  appeared  at  this  noisy 
meeting ;  the  sight  of  them  exeited  cries  of  enthusiasm ; 
white  cockades  were  distributed,  and  the  tricolour  emblems 
were  trampled  underfoot ;  such  was  the  famous  repast  of 
the  Ist  of  October,  the  consequences  of  which  became  so 
&tal  to  the  royal  fiunily.  l%e  news  of  it  soon  reached  Paris, 
and  produced  the  greatest  fermentation :  the  arrival  of  the 
re^mente,  their  hostile  dispositions,  the  fear  of  plots,  and  ^ 
above  all  famine,  created  a  lormidable  rising.     A  young  gizl 
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gave  the  signal,  on  the  5th  of  Octoher,  hy  pafising  throii|^ 
the  streets  ^th  a  drum,  crying,  ''  Bread  J  bread  /*'  A  troop 
of  women  soon  surrounded  her,  and,  "To  Versailles/**  beoame 
the  general  cry.  Maillard,  one  of  the  volunteers  of  the  Bas- 
tille, placed  himself  at  the  head  of  this  strange  gathering, 
quickly  increased  by  a  furious  mob,  and  oifered  to  lead  them : 
restmned  for  several  houi*s  by  La  Fayette,  they  at  length 
marched  forward  and  anived  at  Versailles,  where  their 
appearance  spread  terror  and  dismay.  A  first  engagement 
took  place  between  the  people  and  the  body-guard,  when 
La  Fayette  anived  at  the  head  of  the  Parisian  army  to 
endeavour  to  control  the  disorderly  populace :  his  presence 
restored  safety,  and  calm  was  re-established.  Whilst  both 
sides  surrendered  themselves  to  sleep,  some  of  the  populace 
found,  during  the  night,  one  of  the  gratings  of  the  ohftteaa 
open,  and,  (^ling  tEeir  comrades,  entered ;  the  alarm  was 
given,  and  the  combat  commenced  in  the  apartments  between 
the  people  and  the  body-guard  on  duty,  many  of  whom 
died  heroically  at  their  posts,  crying,  "  Save  the  queen  /** 
Marie  Antoinette,  when  made  aware  of  the  peril,  fled  half- 
dressed  to  the  king's  apartment.  La  Fayette  proceeded 
to  the  scene  of  action  as  quickly  as  possible :  the  French 
guards  had  already  taken  part  with  the  body-guards  :  La 
Fayette  succeeded  in  clearing  the  ch&teau,  and  exposed  his 
life  in  repelling  the  people  from  the  apartments.  The  mul- 
titude demanded  with  loud  cries  that  the  king  should  appear 
and  should  go  to  Paris  with  his  fiunily ;  Louis  XVL  showed 
himself,  and  made  the  promise  they  required ;  but  the  queen, 
above  all,  was  the  object  of  the  hatred  of  the  people.  La 
Fayette  appeared  with  her  at  a  balcony,  and  kissed  her 
hand  respectfully  :  the  crowd  applauded,  but  still  continued 
their  cries  for  the  departure  of  the  king  for  Paris.  Louis  XYL 
consented,  and  went  thither  with  his  family  that  same  day, 
escorted  by  his  guards,  and  accompanied  by  a  bloody  and 
hideous  train.  The  principal  result  of  this  event  was  the 
pladng  of  the  court  under  the  immediate  surveillance  of  the 
people.  It  struck  all  those  with  terror  who  dreaded  popular 
intervention,  and  determined  many  members  of  the  Assembly 
to  abandon  it :  Lally-ToUendal  and  Mounier  were  of  this  num- 
ber, and  the  latter  endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to  raise 
Dauphiny,  his  province,  against  the  National  Assembly. 

This  attempt  proved  the  dangers  of  provincial  organiaa- 
tion.  The  provinces,  which  viewed  with  pain  the  loss  of 
their  privileges,  formed  small  states  too  vast  and  too  inde* 
pendent ;  it  became  necessary,  to  prevent  civil  war,  to  reduce 
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their  extent,  and  to  subject  them,  under  other  nftmes^  to  a 
unifonn  administration.  On  the  22nd  of  December,  the 
Assembly  adopted  the  plan  of  Sidyes,  which  divided  France 
into  eighty-three  departments  of  a  surfeu^  nearly  equal ;  the 
department  was  divided  into  districts,  and  the  district  into 
cantons.  Their  administration  was  regulated  in  a  imiform  and 
hierarchical  manner :  the  department  and  the  district  had  each 
an  administrative  council  and  an  executive  directory  ;  those 
of  the  district  held  of  the  council  and  the  superior  dii*ectory. 
The  canton,  composed  of  five  or  six  parishes,  was  a  simple  elec- 
tonJ  division.  Citizens  paying  a  contribution  equivalent  to 
three  days*  work  were  declared  active  citizens,  and  joined  the 
canton  in  nominating  their  deputies  and  their  magistrates : 
everything  was  subject  to  election,  and  this  had  several 
degrees.  A  criminal  tribunal  was  established  for  the  whole 
department,  a  civil  tribunal  for  every  district,  and  a  peace 
tribimal  for  every  canton.  The  administration  of  tlic  com- 
mune was  confided  to  a  general  council  and  to  a  municipality 
composed  of  a  number  of  members  in  proportion  with  the 
population,  and  immediately  elected  by  the  people  :  the 
municipal  officers  alone  had  the  right  to  require  the  action 
of  the  armed  force. 

The  execution  of  this  vast  plan  excited  the  diasatis&ction 
of  the  states  and  parliaments  of  several  provinces,  whose 
powers  it  anniilled  ;  they  protested,  and  by  doing  so  pre- 
cipitated their  ruin.  But  the  most  redoubtable  enemies  of 
the  revolution  were  the  nobles  and  the  bishops.  The  financial 
crisis  and  the  wants  of  the  treasury  contributed  powerfully 
in  raising  against  it  the  great  body  of  the  clergy.  The 
deficiency  was  immense,  the  imposts  reduced  almost  to 
nothingy  and  the  loans  ill  covered.  Necker,  after  trying 
i^veral  but  little-productive  expedients,  required  the  Assem- 
hlj  to  vote  an  extraordinaiy  impost  of  a  quarter  of  the 
revenue,  in  which  every  one  was  to  rate  himself,  and  Mirabeau, 
alannin^  his  oolleaga4  by  tiie  ImkouTpicture  he  drew  of 
the  bankruptcy  about  to  fall  upon  fVance,  induced  them 
spontaneously  to  sanction  this  useful  measure ;  but  it  was 
&r  from  sufficing  to  fill  up  the  void  in  the  treasury,  and  from 
that  time  the  immense  wealth  of  the  dergy  was  looked  upon 
as  the  only  resource  capable  of  meeting  the  exigence&  The 
tenths,  ait  first  redeemable,  had  already  been  suppressed, 
when  Talleyiittnd,  bishop  of  Autun,  proposed  to  the  clergy 
to  xenoonce  their  property,  valued  at  many  millions,  in 
fitvour  of  the  nation,  which  would  employ  it  in  the  payment 
of  its  debt  and  the  support  of  religion.     It  was  in  vain  for 
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the  dergf  to  resist ;  it  waa  deckred  that  they  weie  not 
proprietors,  but  depositaries  of  the  wealth  consecrated  to 
the  altars,  and  that  the  nation,  by  undertaking^  all  the 
expenses  of  thepublio  worship,  ought  to  resume  its  property. 
The  public  expenses  required  four  hundred  millions  for  this 
first  year  :  state  notes  were  created  to  this  amount,  to  which 
a  forced  currency  was  given,  the'  property  of  the  Church 
being  the  security :  such  was  the  origin  of  the  (uaignaUy 
which,  issued  at  first  with  prudence,  facilitated  at  the  revo* 
lution  the  accomplishment  of  great  things,  and  which 
afterwards  fell  into  discredit  from  the  odious  abuse  of  them. 
From  this  period  is  to  be  dated  the  implacable  hatred  which 
the  clergy  entertained  for  the  revolution,  and  which  the 
Assembly  rendered  still  more  dangerous  by  aiming  a  blow  at 
the  discipline  of  that  body  and  the  consaenoes  of  its  mem- 
bers, in  the  fiital  vote  upon  the  civil  constitution  of  the 
clergy.  This  established  the  see  of  a  bishopric  in  every 
department,  intrusted  the  people  with  tiie  election  of  bishops 
and  curates,  and  allowed  ecclesiastics  a  salary  which  was  to 
compensate  for  the  property  formerly  held  by  the  clergy, 
and  of  which  the  nation  had  resumed  posseesion.  A  scission 
was  by  this  effected  in  this  order ;  a  great  number  of  its 
members  immediately  abandoned  the  Assembly,  and  leagued 
themselves  with  the  dissident  nobles. 

The  National  Assembly  persisted  with  constancy,  but 
inconsiderately,  in  plans  of  reform  and  in  the  fi^eeh  organizik 
tion  of  the  social  and  political  body  :  it  attached  the  army 
to  the  revolution,  by  declaring  riank  and  advanoemeat  inde* 
pendent  of  genealogical  titles ;  it  abolished  aU  these  titles,  in 
accordance  with  thepn^position  of  some  popular  membem  of 
the  noblesse,  and  organised  the  judicial  body  upon  a  new 
basis.  It  established  two  degrees  of  jurisdiction,  and  a  oourt 
of  cassation ;  the  jury,  after  4ie  example  of  England,  was 
introduced  in  criminal  cases ;  all  the  places  in  the  magistracy 
were  made  temporary,  and  conferred  by  election ;  in  shorty 
the  legi^tion  of  this  period  sprang  entirely  from  the  principle 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  the  king;  hoiwsver,  e^ 
preserfed  the  initiative  in  cniestions  of  peace  oar  war ;  Irat  tiM 
right  ofdetenoiningupon  them,  was  resecfadfoBthelegislik 
tive  body. 

The  annivenary  of  the  taking,  of  the  Bastille  wnaappooadir 
is^ :  the  nation  dated  ita  freedom  from  that  aMmorablo  day, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  celebrate  it  wi^  extracwdinary 
splendovr.  DepuitL6Q/«0iBtt»Fteia4>yitiieiei|^iify«threadiqMrt« 
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nenta^  farmed  an  im|>08ing>  confederatkni  m  the  CHuonp  de 
Mara.  There,  in  iAkim  preaenoe,  in  that  of  the  eleetony  af 
the  Natioiial  Asaembly,  of  the  Plffisiaii  guard,  of  the  depatka 
of  the  army,  and  of  an  immense  population,  the  bishop  ci 
Antnn  celebrated  a  solemn  mass  npon  a  Tast  altar  deeosated 
aeoording  to  antiqae  omtom,  and  of  which  four  hmidred 
priests,  clothed  in  white  albes  and  tricolouied  girdles,  oeou- 
piedtheeztremitiesL  La  Fayette,  in  his  quality  of  ooMmandant« 
genearal  of  the  national  guurds  of  the  kingdom,  ad^vanced  the 
Srst  to  take  the  civic  oath  ;  after  him,  all  the  deputies 
repeated  it,  amidst  the  thundermg  of  artillery,  the  accla- 
matioBs  of  the  people,  and  prokmged  cries  of  "  Vive  U  Boi  ! 
Vive  la  Naiiion  r  Louis  XVI.  then  rose,  and  said :  "  I,  king 
of  the  French,  swear  to  entploy  all  the  power  delegated  to 
me  by  the  ccmstitu^nal  act  of  the  state,  to  maintain  the 
constitution  decreed  by  the  National  Assembly,  and  accepted 
by  me."  ''Here  is  my  son,"  eaid  the  deeply-agitated  queen, 
h<^ding  the  dauphin  up  in  her  arms,  and  showing  him  to. 
the  people;  ^  here  is  my  son,  and  he  unites  with  me  in  the 
same  senttments."  The  vociferous  acdamations  of  the  people 
agaiB  were  heard,  and  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  terminated 
this  festival,  the  last  day  of  hope  or  happiness  for  the  royal 
fiunily.  Intrigues  of  the  various  parties  were  renewed  even 
on  the  morrow,  and  the  c6U  droit  urged  the  Assembly  on 
to  extremes  :  *'  We  Uks  it9  decreesy^  said  the  abb6  Maury, 
ironically ;  ''  toe  vxmt  fhrw  orfow  more  of  ihmnJ*  Keeker^ 
whose  me^odical  and  fixed  ideas  were  unceasingly  at  varianoa 
with  the  rough  and  rapid  mardi  of  the  Assembly,  gave  in  his 
resignation  on  the  4th  of  September ;  a  great  number  of 
nol)^  emigrated  at  the  same  period,  and  the  spirit  of  insur- 
rection made  daily  progress  among  the  people  and  the  army* 
Three  regiments  in  garrison  at  Nancy  revolted,  and  were 
brought  to  submission  with  much  difficulty  by  Bouill^  'vho 
wished  to  induce  the  king  to  come  to  the  army  whioh  he 
commanded  in  chief  on  the  northern  frontiers. 

Of  all  the  advenaries  of  the  revolution,  none  was  moie 
difficult  to  be  conquered,  or  excited  more  embarrassBMSii  than 
the  dergy.  The  xing  had  sanctioned  the  dvil  oonstitation- 
of  this  body,  the  pope  refused  lus  adhesion  to  it ;  from  that 
time  the  archbishops  and  bishops  formed  a  league,  which  the 
Assembly  imprudently  strengthened  by  requiring  of  all 
priests  in  orders  the  oath  ef  fidelity  to  the  nation^  to  ik» 
law,  to  the  king  and  the  d^  cMistitution  :  those  who  refused 
were  struck  wkh  deslitatkm.    This  £rtal  measure  ttttachsd 
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eoDBiAesDOdB,  and  created  a  schiam.  Tliere  were  two  dergien 
in  the  kingdom,  the  one  constitutional  and  bound  by  oath, 
ihe  other  refractory,  and  not  bound  by  oath  :  the  members 
of  the  latter  division  refused  to  abandon  their  functions,  and 
fulminated  against  the  successors  whom  the  law  imposed  upon 
them ;  they  employed  all  their  power  over  the  populations 
which  habit  and  faith  placed  under  their  influence,  to 
attach  them  to  their  cause:  it  was  thus  that  a  furious  struggle 
was  got  up  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  that,  under 
an  apparent  caJm,  all  hopes  of  order  or  conciliation  vanished. 

The  creation  of  clubs  multiplied  the  seeds  of  agitation,  and 
precipitated  France  into  anarchy.  The  dubs  were  at  first 
private  meetings,  without  political  authority,  at  which  people 
met  to  discuss  the  affiurs  of  the  state ;  the  first,  formed  with 
this  view,  was  by  the  Breton  deputies,  at  the  ancient  convent 
of  the  Jacobins,  whence  it  received  its  name ;  but  this  club 
soon  increased  in  members  and  influence,  and  wished  to  act 
upon  the  Assembly,  the  municipaiity,  and  the  multitude :  its 
first  members  abimdoned  it,  and  were  replaced  by  violent^ 
ambitious  men,  and  friends  of  disorder,  members  of  the 
commune,  or  simple  dtizens.  They  formed  affiliations  in  the 
provinces,  and  nuaed,  by  the  side  of  legal  power,  a  still  more 
redoubtable  power,  which  was  not  long  ere  it  led  and  subju- 
gated the  first. 

Emigration  continued  ;  the  aunts  of  the  king  left  France ; 
Louis  XVI.,  who  was  suspected  of  wishing  to  join  them,  was 
arrested  by  the  people  and  detained  in  Paris  with  his  family, 
at  the  moment  he  was  preparing  to  quit  the  capital  for  St. 
Oloud :  the  Assembly,  whilst  proclaiming  the  inviolability  of 
the  monarch,  declared  tibat  his  flight  from  the  kingdom  would 
pronoimce  his  abdication.  The  deputies,  however,  after 
having  destroyed  all  abuses  and  privileges,  and  completed  the 
constitution,  manifested  in  thdr  acts  a  more  monarchical 
tendency.  This  reaction,  favourable  to  power,  was  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  Mirabeau,  whose  services  the  court  had 
purohaaed,  who  wished  at  the  same  time  to  consolidate  the 
throne  and  to  maintain  all  the  useful  results  of  the  revolution. 
Bat  to  have  his  voice  respected,  he  should  have  taken  care  to 
keep  his  personal  character  respectable  :  the  guilty  gold 
which  he  recdved  only  to  lavish  in  wild  expenses^  deprived 
him  of  that  consideration  without  which  political  men  are 
generally  oondemned  to  a  painful  impotence  :  the  confidence 
which  his  genius  commanded  was  denied  to  his  character : 
the  king  admowledged  the  oorrectnew  of  his  counsdi^  but 
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lie  trembled  at  giving  himself  up  to  them.  No  one  deplored 
more  than  Mirabeau  himself,  this  fatal  situation  'vhich  he 
had  created  for  himself :  **  I  am  pajiog  very  dear,**  he  often 
said,  ''for  the  follies  of  my  youth  !  Poor  prince  !  thou  art 
made  to  pay  for  them  too  !**  "  Look  around  us,"  said  he  one 
day  to  one  of  the  Orillons,  with  an  accent  of  profound  con- 
Tiction  ; ''  none  but  I,  I  alone  could  contend  with  the  anarchy 
which  is  about  to  devour  you,  your  friends,  the  throne,  and 
the  prince  ;  I  must  be  listened  to,  I  must  be  followed,  or  we 
shall  all  perish."  Talking  another  time  with  Oabanis,  he 
cast  sad  and  prophetic  glances  into  the  future  of  his  country, 
and  broke  a  solemn  silence  with  these  words  :  ''  Oh  !  if  I 
had  brought  to  the  revolution  a  character  like  that  of 
Malesherbes,  what  destinies  I  should  have  assured  to  my 
country  1  what  glory  I  should  have  attached  to  my  name  !" 

In  spite  of  his  faults,  his  genius  still  dominated  over  the 
National  Assembly ;  he  succeeded  in  having  rejected,  as 
injurious  to  individual  liberty,  a  violent  decree  which  was 
proposed  against  emigrants  :  this  was  his  last  triumph. 
Although  he  was  but  forty-two  years  of  age,  his  constitution 
was  destroyed  by  excesses  of  all  kinds ;  he  looked  for  and 
called  upon  death  amidst  frightful  sufTeringa  In  his  agony 
he  still  spoke  of  France,  and  of  the  state  in  which  he  left  it : 
"  I  carry  away  in  my  heart,"  said  he,  "  the  mouminff  of  the 
monarchy,  whose  wreck  will  shortly  be  the  prey  of  the 
fections."*  A  few  minutes  after  speaking  thus,  he  expired. 
The  National  Assembly  in  a  body  assisted  at  his  obsequies, 
and  caused  his  remains  to  be  carried  to  the  new  church  of 
St.  Genevidve,  destined,  imder  the  name  of  the  Pantheon,  to 
receive  the  mortal  relics  of  great  men.  Mirabeau  was, 
perhaps,  the  only  man  capable  of  directing  and  restraining 
the  revolutionary  torrent ;  his  death  was  a  public  calamity, 
and  the  nation  mourned  for  him. 

Already  the  storm  began  to  growl  fearfully  on  the  fron- 
tiers, the  emigrants  endeavoured  to  rouse  all  Europe  against 
France.  They  formed  two  bodies,  the  one  organized  under 
Cond6,  at  Worms,  the  other  under  the  count  d'Artois,  at  Cob- 
lentz  :  this  prince,  with  Calonne,  his  minister,  went  to  the 
court  of  the  emperor  Leopold ;  and  the  secret  declaration  of 
Mantua,  signed  on  tho  20th  of  May,  1791,  was  the  result  of 
their  conference.  It  promised  Louis  XY I.  the  nuoooor  jof  a 
coalition  into  which  Austria,  the  circles  of  Germany,  Switter 
land,  and  the  kings  of  Sardinia,  Spain,  and  Prussia  were  to 
*  Joseph  Drox,  HiMt.  du  Jthpte  de  Lomit  XVT.  torn.  lii.  p.  867. 
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enter.  Bui  Louis  fini  endeayoored  to  restore  the  monarcbj 
alone ;  be  attempted  to  reach  Montm^dy,  and  throw  himself 
into  the  army  oommanded  by  Boiiill6.  His  plan  of  escape  was 
concerted  with  that  general,  who  placed,  from  distance  to 
dastanoe,  detachments  on  the  route  by  which  the  king  was  to 
arrive.  On  the  night  of  the  20th  of  June,  the  royal  &mily 
left  tlw  Tuileries  in  disguise,  deceived  the  watchfulness  of  the 
guard,  pwsed  the  barriers  of  Paris  without  obstade,  and 
immediately  took  the  road  to  GhiUons  and  Montm6dy.  On 
learning  this,  stupor  at  first  seemed  to  seize  both  the  Parisians 
andtheAsseaftbly;  but  the  latter  quickly  assumed  the  executive 
power,  ennounoed  its  pacific  resolutionfi  to  the  coalition,  sent 
oommissacies  to  the  troops  to  receive  their  oath  in  the  name 
of  the  Assembly,  and  proposed  to  teach  Prance  and  Paris 
that  a  monarch  was  not  indispezisable  to  the  government  of 
the  state.  The  report  was  soon  spread  of  the  arrest  of  the 
king  ;  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  was  recognised  and 
arrested  at  Yarennes ;  all  the  national  guards  of  the  neigh« 
bourhood  fiew  to  arms ;  the  detachments  of  troops  posted 
on  the  route  were  either  repulsed  or  feared  to  act ;  Bouill^ 
himself  came  up  at  the  head  of  a  regiment ;  but  he  came  too 
late,  the  king  was  already  many  hours  on  his  way  back  to 
Paria  The  Assembly  sent  three  of  its  members  to  meet  the 
king,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  return  :  these  were  the 
count  db  Latour-Maubourg,  P^don,  and  young  Bamave  ;  the 
last  named,  from  that  time,  touched  by  the  condescending 
manners  and  the  sad  fate  of  the  royal  fEUoiily,  resolved  to  lend 
them  his  counsels  and  support. 

The  king  was  received  in  Paris  with  a  silence  of  very 
sinister  augury  :  the  Assembly  suspended  him  provisionally 
from  his  functions,  and  named  commissioners  to  interrogate 
liiw  The  discussions  on  this  subject  were  stormy ;  some 
wished  to  maintain  the  king  on  the  throne,  others  to  pre^ 
cipitate  him  from  it :  the  Lameths  and  Bamave,  with  the 
intention  of  defending  him,  joined  the  moderate  party,  and 
created  the  club  of  the  FemHants,  to  oppose  it  to  that  of 
the  Jaoobins,  the  du'ection  of  which  was  seized  upon  by 
P^on  and  Eobespierre,  the  leaders  of  the  republican  party. 
The  Assembly,  by  the  advice  of  Bamave,  declared  there 
vaa  no  occasion  to  bring  Louis  XYL  to  trial  or  to  pro-> 
noimoe  his  abdication ;  but  at  the  same  time,  to  calm  the 
popular  effervescence,  it  declared  that  the  king  had  in  fact 
albdicaded,  and  ceased  to  be  inviolable,  if  he  made  war  on 
the  nation,  or  su£5^ed  that  it  should  be  made  in  his  name. 
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This  declaration  of  the  Aflsembly  irritated  the  multiiiide. 
The  agitators  prepared  a  petition,  in  which  the^-  appealed 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  concddered  Louis  jb 
dethroned  since  his  flight.  Brissot  drew  it  np ;  it  was 
carried,  on  the  17th  of  July,  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and 
placed  npon  the  altar  of  the  country;  Danton  and 
Oamille  Desmoulins  harangned  an  immense  crowd,  and  did 
all  in  their  power  to  excite  their  hearers  to  insurection. 
The  danger  became  threatening,  and  the  Ajssembly  enjoined 
the  municipality  to  watch  over  the  public  safety.  La  Fayette 
and  BaiUy  went  to  the  Champ  de  Mars  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  troop  of  national  guards  ;  Bailly  pronounced  the 
legal  summons  and  unfurled  the  red  flag  :  the  multitude 
replied  to  this  signal  by  a  shower  of  stones ;  then  the  door 
to  conciliation  was  closed,  it  became  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  force,  and  La  Fayette  commanded  his  men  to  fire  ; 
the  second  discharge  was  murderousf,  and  dispersed  the  mob; 
the  multitude  took  to  flight,  and  never  paerdoned  either  La 
Fayette  or  Bailly  for  having  done  their  duty  on  that  fatal 
day. 

These  deplorable  dissensions  restored  cooiage  to  the 
enemies  of  the  revolution,  and  the  emigrants  dreamt  of 
nothing  but  stifling  it  by  the  eflbrts  of  all  Europe  :  Monsieur 
assumed  at  Brussels  the  title  of  regent;  Bouill6  wrote  a 
violently  threatening  letter  to  the  Assembly ;  the  emperor, 
the  king  of  Prussia^  and  the  coxmt  d'Artois  met  at  Pilnitz, 
where  they  signed,  at  the  risk  of  coi!npromi8ing  the  king 
whom  they  wished  to  defend,  the  treaty  of  the  27th  of  July. 
In  this  declaration  they  considered  the  cause  of  Louis  XVl. 
as  their  own,  requiring  that  he  should  be  replaced  on  his 
throne,  and  that  the  Assembly  shoxdd  be  dissolved,  otherwise 
they  threatened  France  with  the  most  frightful  calamities. 
The  irritated  Assembly  replied  to  these  menaces  by  levying 
a  hundred  thousand  national  guards,  and  by  arming  their 
frontiers  :  it  however  approached  the  term  of  its  operations, 
and  the  convocation  of  the  electoral  colleges  was  fixed  by  it 
for  the  drd  of  August :  a  fatal  decree,  issued  before  the  king's 
flight  to  Yarennes,  interdicted  every  member  from  forming 
part  of  the  following  Assembly.  In  vain  Duport  had  ex- 
claimed :  **  Since  we  are  surfeited  with  principles^  why  do 
we  not  admowledge  that  stability  is  idso  a  principle  of 
government  1"  The  decree  was  passed,  and  the  mania  of 
disinterestedness  becoming  eontagioiis,  Bailly  laid  down  has 
mayoralty,  and  La  Fayette  the  ocanuMmd  ^  the  siational 
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goards.  The  course  of  the  revolution  ttus  became  aban- 
doned to  fresh  men,  who  commenced  another,  for  the  sake 
of  procuring  themselves  a  name  and  a  fortune. 

Before  its  dissolution,  the  Assembly  collected  its  decrees 
into  one  body,  declaring  that  the  nation  had  the  right  to 
revise  its  constitution,  but  that  it  would  be  prudent  not 
to  exercise  this  right  within  thirty  years.  The  king  ac- 
cepted the  constitutional  deed  without  restriction.  On  the 
29th  of  September  he  closed  the  Assembly,  and  gave  utter- 
ance  in  its  bosom  to  some  touching  expressions,  which  the 
members  received  with  acclamations  and  marks  of  respect 
and  love.  Thouret,  then  addressing  the  people,  pronounced 
these  words  :  "  The  Constitutional  Assembly  declares  that  its 
mission  is  achieved,  and  that  at  this  moment  it  terminates  its 
sittings." 

Thus  ended  this  celebrated  assembly,  after  having  aocom- 
pHshed  the  greatest  things  in  the  short  space  of  two  years  ; 
the  double  and  principal  vice  of  the  constitution  drawii  up 
by  it  was  the  having  composed  the  legislative  body  of  only 
one  chamber,  and  having  made  the  royal  authority  much  too 
subordinate  to  popular  power.  Nevertheless,  whilst  recog- 
nising the  people  as  the  source  of  power,  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  middle  and  most  enlightened  class  that  they  had 
placed  the  exercise  of  it  by  the  double  election  ;  and  it  may 
be  said  that  it  was  destroyed  less  by  its  own  vices  than  by 
the  fury  of  the  factions  which,  by  raising  all  Europe  against 
the  revolution,  obliged  the  revolution  to  unchain,  in  its  own 
defence,  popular  passions,  and  for  some  time  rendered  the 
direct  intervention  of  the  multitude  in  the  government  of 
the  state  inevitable. 


CHAPTER  IL 

The  Legislative  Assembly. — From  the  1st  of  October,  1791,  to  the 

20th  o!  September,  1792. 

The  court,  the  nobility,  and  the  clergy,  had  exercised  no 
power  in  the  new  elections ;  they  were  made  under  an 
influence  entirely  popular,  and  the  Assembly  opened  its  sit- 
tings  on  the  Ist  of  October,  1791.  It  immediately  declared 
itself  to  be  the  National  Legislative  Assembly,  and  took, 
upon  the  constitutional  act^  amidst  the  applause  of  the 
people  of  the  tribunes^  the  oath  to  Uvefree  or  to  die.  The 
minority  of  the  last  chamber  had  become  the  majority  of 
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this,  and  the  parties  which  divided  it  were  not  long  in  show- 
ing themselves.  The  c6ti  droit,  composed  of  men  firmly 
attached  to  the  constitution,  formed  the  FeuUlcmt  partj, 
which  looked  for  its  support  to  the  cluh  of  that  name,  to  the 
national  guard  and  the  army  ;  hut  it  did  not  dominate  in 
the  Assembly,  and  soon  yielded  the  iniportant  post  of  the 
municipality  to  its  adversaries  of  the  Gwuche,  who  composed 
the  Girondin  party,  at  the  head  of  which  shone  the  cele- 
brated orators  of  the  Gironde,  from  which  it  took  its  name, 
Vergniaud,  Guadet,  Gensonne,  and  with  them  Brlssot,  Con- 
dorcet^  and  the  fiery  Isnard.  This  party  was  disposed  to 
call  in  the  multitude  and  the  most  violent  means  in  defence 
of  the  revolution,  differing,  in  this  respect,  from  the  Consti- 
tutionals, who  rejected  any  other  support  but  that  of  the 
law.  The  Centre  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  was  attached  to 
the  new  order  of  things ;  but  public  dangers  repressed  its 
resolutions,  and  subjected  them  to  the  violent  decisions  of 
the  Gav/che,  Without  the  Assembly,  the  democratic  faction 
supported  the  Girondins,  and  influenced  the  clubs  and  the 
multitude :  Bobespierre  reigned  in  the  Jacobins ;  Danton, 
Camille  DesmouHns,  and  Fabre  d*Eglantine  at  the  club  of 
the  Cordeliers,  still  more  violent  than  the  preceding  one ; 
and  the  brewer  Santerre,  in  the  faubourgs  :  such  were  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  and  their  power  was 
increased  rapidly  by  the  bold  undertakings  of  the  leaders  of 
the  revolution. 

Emigration  •augmented  daily ;  the  two  brothers  of  the 
king  and  the  princes  protested  against  the  acceptance  of  the 
Constitutional  Act  by  Louis  XVI. :  at  their  summons, 
nobles  quitted  their  chateaux,  and  officers  their  regiments  ; 
distafEs  were  sent  to  those  who  hesitated ;  hostile  meetings 
were  appointed  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands  and  the  neigh- 
bouring electorates  ;  the  counter-revolution  was  prepared  at 
Brussels^  Worma^  and  Coblentz,  under  the  protection  of 
foreign  court&  Whilst  the  emigrant  nobles  were  doing  all 
in  their  power  out  of  the  kingdom  to  promote  a  war,  refrac- 
tory priests  neglected  nothing  to  raise  the  people  by  exciting 
their  fanaticism  ;  the  bishops  forbade  application  to  be  made, 
for  the  sacraments,  to  constitutional  priests^  qualified  as  t»- 
truderg  ;  violent  circulars  were  spread  all  over  the  country 
against  those  who  participated  in  them,  and  dangerous  risings 
took  place  in  Le  Calvados,  La  G^vaudan,  and  La  Yend^ 
The  irritated  Assembly  adopted,  on  the  30th  of  October,  a 
decree  which  declared  Louis  Stanislaus  Xavier,  brother  of 

2  L 
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the  ktng,  dej)rired  of  hisri'gliti  to  the  rtgeticy,  if  he  did  not 
i*etnm ;  it  afterwards  decided  that  the  French  assemhied 
beyttid  the  frontiers  were  suspected  of  heing  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  against  their  countiy ;  that  ifj  on  the  Ist  "bf 
January,  1792,  they  were  still  in  a  state  of  hostile  assem- 

'blage,  they  should  be  treated  as  oonspirators,  «nd  be  punish- 

'  able  by  death  ;  it  then  decreed  that  refVactory  ecclesiastics 
should  be  compelled  to  take  the  civic  oath,  under  pain  of 
being  deprived  of  their  pensions,  and  be  subject  to  detention 
in  case  religious  troubles  should  arise  in  their  communes. 
The  king  sanctioned  the  first  decree,  but  opposed  his  veto  to 
the  two  last.  He  spoke,  however,  with  energy  against 
emigration ;  blit  the  court  placed  all  its  hopes  in  Europe, 

*  and  was  the  centre  of  the  intrigues  carried  on  against  the 
Assembly:  blinded  by  its  hatred  for  the  constitution  ^nd  ita 
principal  authors,  it  committed  the  enormems  error  ol  with- 

-drawing  all  its  confidence  firom  the  Constitutionals,  at  the 
time  that  they  alone  devoted  themselves  to  its' defence  :  it 

•was  thus  it  placed  Potion  in  the  mayoralty  in  ])refcfrence  to 
La  Fayette,  and  opened  the  entrance  of  the  commune  of 
Paris  to  men  of  the  multitude. 

National  indignation  was  particularly  excited  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  neighbouring  princes,  who  received  emigrants 
favourably,  and  patronized  the  militaiy  gatherings.  'The 
Assembly  wished  Louis  XYI.  to  make  a  solemn  engagement 
against  them,  and  Isnard  terminated  a  speech  made  with 
this  view  in  the  tribune,  with  these  violent  words  : — "  Let 
us  tell  Europe,  that  if  cabinets  engage  kings  in  a  war  against 
peoples,  we  will  engage  peoples  in  a  war  to  the  death  against 

-  kings :  let  us  tell  Europe  that  all  the  battles  which  peoples 
fight  by  the  order  of  despots,  resemble  the  blows  which  two 
friends,  excited  by  a  perfidious  instigator,  deal  each  other  in 
the  dark.  When  the  light  of  day  appears,  they  threw  down 
their  arms,  embrace  each  other,  and  chastise  him  who  has 
deceived  them ;  in  the  same  manner,  if  at  the  monMAt  at 
which  our  enemies*  armies  shall  be  contending  with  ouns,  the 
light  of  philosophy  should  fall  upon  their  eyes,  the  peoples 
will  embrace  each  other  in  the  fiice  of  dethromed  tyrants, 
'Of  the  consoied  earth,  and  satisfied  hearen.^    The  proposed 

*mefra(ttre"^a? icarried  with'  transport  and  unanimity  :  Lotris 
XVL  approved  of  'it.  *  ^-If  my  representations  are  aot 
iiirtenM  to,"  said  he;  '*it  obfy'Temains^for  ihe  tof  declare^waf.* 
TheAsj^rafblyvoted'twetttytoillions  for  thisobj^t ;  ahnndrtd 
and^flfl^th^Ytsaiid  iflieirwei'e  levied, iSneeannies'wereitoned 
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'taad  established  on  ike  frontiers  of  tlie  north  and  the  east, 

.  and  Bocbambeau,  Luokner,  and  La  Fayette  placed  at  the 

heads  of  them.    The  emigrant  princes  were,  at  the  same  time, 

.decreed  tmpeod^.  and  JKon$ievr  deprived  of  hU  rights  to 

lAe-ragencj.     Auttos,  at  diat  Ume  governed. by  Kaunitz, 

the  principal  minister,,  answered  these  decrees  by  ordering 

rJ\£arshal  de.  Bender  to  support  the  elector  of  Treves,  if  he 

.4hoald  be  attacked)  and  required  the  reinstatement  of  the 

'  iCkrman  princes  iormerly  possessed  of  estates  in  Alsace ; 

Austria  insisted  upon  the  restoration  of.  feudalism  in  that 

proivinoe,  or  war. 

The  Legislative .  Aasembly  than  accused  the  ministry  of 
*« weakness. and  ill* will ;  and  a  court  intrigue  having  caused 
the  minister  of  war,  Narbonne,  sincerely  attached  to  the 
tfonstitution,  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  jusUy  suspected  Bertrand 
.de  Jidiolleville,  TOiaiatftr  of  the  marine,  a  total  dissolution  of 
the  coHnoil  fbllowed,  with  the .  sending  of  Delessart,  the 
miaifiter  of  foreign  affiurs,  before  the,  high  court  of  Orleans. 
.The  king,  pressed  by  ciroumstanoes,  formed  a  Girondin 
•  .ministry,  the  most  remarkable  members  of  which  were 
General  Dumooriea  and  Koland.     The  first,  acoostomed  from 
has  youth  to. 'intrigue,  was  determined  to  rise,  by  whatever 
.means  :  he -was  bold,  fickle,  without  poKtical  conviction,  but 
.  endowed   with  a  lapd  and  sure  peroeptio|i,  of  an  active 
.  genius  .and  rich  in  resources.     The  second  loved  liberty  with 
.  anthuaiasm  :  h^  joined  austerity  of  morals  to. a. great  sim- 
plicity of  manners ;  but  he  had  but  little  expaiMHon  of  mind, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  too  much  governed  by  ilusr.'wife  : 
ahe^  endowed  with  the  .noblest  qualities  of  heart  and  mind, 
was  herself  the  dave  of  a  dangerous  .enthusieamishewsas 
the  soul  :and  the  counsel  of  .the  Gux>Qde. 

.  The  first  measure  of  the*  new  ministry  related  to  the.'War. 
Leopold  was  dead ;  Frands  IL,  king  of  .  Bohemia  '•  and 
Hungary,  was  about  to  succeed  him  in.  the  empire,  and  his 
^vaiion  changed  nothing  in  the  AiKtriaa  policy  with  regard 
to  France.  The  priaee  de  Elaunitz  required,  iii  tha  name  of 
his  court,  the  restitution  of  the  property  of  the  Qhurchi;to 
theoleigy,  of  the  estates  of  Alsace  to  the  German  princes, 
and  .of  the  comtat  of  Yenaissin  to  the  pope.  Such  was  the 
-  ultimatum  of  Austria ;  Louis  XYL.  answered  it  by  proposi^ 
war,  and  the  Assembly  decided  upon  it  The  iA^asion'pf 
Belgium;  then  occupied  by  the  Prussians,  wm  sssolved.npefi, 
,  mad  Boehambeau  was  ordered  to  undertake  it :  but  tho  two 
.fimt  iniEading  columna  were  seized  with.a  .pamic  terror  at.  the 
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sight  of  the  Prussian  army^  and  took  to  flight :  Kochambeau 
laid  down  the  command,  and  the  war  assumed  a  defensive 
character.  Two  armies  covered  the  French  frontiers  on  the 
north  and  the  east,  under  La  Fayette  and  Luckner;  the 
army  of  La  Fayette  extended  from  the  sea  to  Longwy ;  that 
of  Luckner.  from  the  Moselle  to  the  Jura. 

The  first  reverses  of  the  French  arms  excited  great 
anxiety  in  Paris,  and  created  violent  symptoms  of  dissatis- 
faction. The  court  was  accused  of  complicity  with  the 
enemy,  and  the  Assembly  pronounced  its  own  permanence  : 
it  ordered  the  disbanding  of  the  constitutional  guard  of  the 
king,  extended  by  him  from  eighteen  hundred  men  to  six 
thousand,  and  passed  two  decrees  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
the  king  :  the  one  exiled  the  refractory  priests ;  the  other 
established  a  camp  of  twenty  thousand  men  under  the  walls 
of  Paria  The  ministers  supplicated  the  king  to  deprive  the 
opposing  clergy  of  all  hope,  by  admitting  the  sworn  priests 
near  his  person  :  their  efforts  were  useless,  and  a  scission 
broke  out  on  this  subject  in  the  ministry.  Koland  wrote 
Louis  XYL  a  severe  letter  on  his  constitutional  duties,  and 
conjured  him  to  make  himself  frankly  the  king  of  the 
revolution  :  this  letter  offended  the  monarch,  and  decided 
the  dissolution  of  the  cabinet ;  the  Girondin  minister  were 
dismissed,  and,  a  few  days  after,  the  two  decrees  were 
rejected  by  the  king :  the  Assembly  immediately  declared 
th^t  three  members  of  the  last  ministry,  Roland,  Servan,  and 
Clavilre,  took  with  them  the  regrets  of  the  nation. 

The  new  ministry  was  chosen  from  among  the  Feuillants, 
who  only  reckoned  in  their  ranks  men  suspected  by  the 
multitude  for  the  moderation  of  their  principles,  and  odious 
to  the  court  for  their  attachment  to  the  constitution  :  they 
wanted  strength,  and  the  king,  who  perceived  their  weakness 
and  impotence,  no  longer  hoping  for  anything  but  by  the 
intervention  of  Europe,  charged  Mallet  Dupan  with  a  secret 
mission  to  the  coalesced  princes.  The  partisans  of  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Lally  and 
Malouet^  made  one  last  effort  against  the  revolutionary 
torrent :  Duport,  Lameth,  Bamave,  and  La  Fayette  endea- 
voured to  suppress  the  clubs  and  re-establish  the  authority 
<Kf  the  king  :  La  Fayette  wrote  to  the  Assembly,  denouncing 
the  Jacobins  as  the  abettors  of  all  disorders,  and  conjuring 
them  to  take  none  but  legal  measures  for  the  public  safety  : 
this  letter  had  no  other  effect  than  to  shake  the  credit  of  the 
young  general     The  parties  became  more  and  more  divided. 
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all  hope  of  reoonciliation  disappeared ;  each  of  them  sought 
to  triiuDph  by  culpable  means :  the  court  reckoned  upon 
Europe  to  restore  its  power,  and  the  Gironde  had  recourse  to 
the  multitude  to  establish  its  influence  :  Chabot,  Santerre, 
and  the  marquis  de  Saint-Hurugue  excited  the  &ubourgs ; 
the  Ljiiiversary  of  the  «7isu  de  Fcmme  was  approaching,  and 
a  formidable  insurrection  was  made  ready.  On  that  day,  the 
20th  of  June,  thirty  thousand  men,  armed  with  pikes,  came 
down  the  faubourgs,  and  marched  towards  the  place  of  the 
sittings  of  the  Assembly,  where  their  leader  pronounced  a 
threatening  speech ;  his  hideous  train  then  defiled  in  the 
hall,  singing  the  sanguinary  chorus  of  Cairo,  and  to  the  cries 
of  ViverU  le$  8an9-ciUotte8\  d  has  le  veto  I  Saoterre  and 
Saint-Hurugue  then  led  them  to  the  Tuileries,  the  gates  of 
which  palace  the  king  ordered  to  be  thrown  open.  He  pre- 
sented himself  almost  alone  before  the  insurgents ;  when 
called  upon  by  them  to  sanction  the  two  decrees,  he  resisted 
with  admirable  courage,  but  he  did  not  dare  to  refuse  the  red 
cap  which  was  presented  to  him  on  the  end  of  a  pike,  and 
he  placed  it  on  his  head,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  populace  : 
Petion  at  length  arrived ;  he  harangued  the  multitude,  who 
dispersed  without  resistance,  satisfied  for  this  time  with 
having  outraged  royal  majesty. 

The  indignant  Constitutionals  supplicated  the  king  to  grant 
them  his  confidence  and  accept  their  support ;  the  duke  de 
la  Bochefoucauld-Liancourt  offered  to  conduct  him  to  Bouen, 
where  he  commanded,  and  Ia  Fayette  conjured  him  to  come 
and  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army ;  but  fatality 
blinded  the  unfortunate  monarch, — ^he  refused.  La  Fayette 
hastened  to  Pans ;  he  demanded  of  the  Assembly  the  de- 
struction of  the  Jacobin  sect,  and  the  pimishment  of  the 
authors  of  the  20th  of  June  ;  bub  the  Assembly  did  not  even 
invite  him  to  the  honours  of  the  sitting  till  after  they  had 
deliberated  whether  he  should  not  be  tried  for  deserting  his 
post ;  La  Fayette  depended  upon  the  national  guard  for 
dosing  the  dubs ;  the  court  caused  the  failure  of  his  pro- 
ject, the  national  guards  did  not  answer  to  his  appeal,  and 
he  returned  to  his  army,  after  having  lost  his  influence  and 
his  popularity. 

Th»  foreign  sovereigns  continued  to  gather  together 
formidable  masses  on  the  French  frontiers,  and  the  division 
of  parties  at  home  rendered  the  situation  of  the  kingdom 
more  and  more  alarming :  the  king  was  in  the  Assembly  the 
chjQcX  of  the  most  violent  invectives  :  the  question  of  abdi^ 
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cation  bad  alr^^y  been'  agitata,  when>  on  tbe  5tb  of  Jiily; 
the  Assembly  declared  the  cotmtri/  in  danger :  all  citizens' 
able  to  bear  amis  were  called  out,  pikes  -were  distributed^' 
battalions  of  volunteers  were  enrolled,  a  camp  was  formed  &fr' 
Soissons,  revolutionary  enthusiasm  was  at  its  height,  and  wits ' 
still  further  increased  by  the  arrival  of  the  confederated 
Marseillais  at  Paris ;  Potion  became  the  object  of  the  adora^ 
tion  of  the  people,  and  on  the  anniversary  of  the  14th  of 
July,  the  only  cry  of  the  federation  was  PSHon,  ordetUhl 
The  club  of  the  Feuillants  was  closed,  the  grenadier  and 
chasseur  companies  of  the  national  guard,  which  constituted 
the  strength  of  the  citizens,  were  broken;  the  troops  of  this 
line  and  the  Swiss  were  sent  to  a  distance :  everything  de- 
noted preparation  for  a  catastrophe. 

The  enemy's  army  was  in  motion ;  the  duke  of  Brunswick^' 
preceded  by  a  strong  manifesto,  advanced  at  the  head -of 
seventy  thousand  Prussians  and  sixty-eight  thousand  Aus^ 
trians,  Hessians,  or  emigrants.  This  msmifesto  contained 
frightful  threats  against  Paris,  and  all  other  cities  that  should 
have  the  audacity  to  defend  themselves;  it  rendered  the 
populations  of  the  cities  indignant,  and  produced  a  general 
rising.  In  Paris,  the  popular  party  was  anxious  to  destroy, 
the  authority  of  the  king  at  once ;  Hobespierre,  Drnton; 
Camille  Desmoulins,  Pabre  d'Eglantine,  and  the  in&mous 
Marat  harangued  the  multitude,  and  excited  them  to  a  state 
of  frenzy.  On  the  3rd  of  August,  Potion,  the  mayor,  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  Assembly,  and  denianded  the  abdi^ 
cation  of  the  king,  in  the  name  of  the  commune  and  the 
sections.  Tliis  petition  was  referredto  a  committee  of  twelve 
members;  a  few  days  after,  it  was  discussed  whether  Ik 
Payette  should  not  be  impeached,  and  he  was  acquitted  b^a 
very  feeble  majority,  the  people  insulting  all  Who  voted  in 
his  favour ;  scenes  of  disorder  were  multiplied,  and  the  insur- 
gents fixed  npon  the  10th  of  August  for  an  attack  upon  the 
palace. 

He  faubourg  Skint  Antoine,  whither  the  Jacobin*  went 
in  procesaon,  was  the  centre  of  the  insurrection ;  it  was 
there  decided  that  Pdtion  diould  be  placed  under  restraint, 
in  order  to  keep  him  from  all  responsibility,  and  to  substi" 
tute  an  insurrectional  municipality-  for  the  ceuncH  of  the 
commune :  the  agitators  at  the  same  time  repaired  'to  th^ 
l)iarracks  of  the  Marseillais  and  Breton  federates.  Whetf 
informed  of  these  menacing  demonstrations,  the  court  placeel 
the  ch&teau  in  a  state  of  defence ;  the  interior  was  guarded 
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by  firoia  dgjut  to  nine  hundred  Swifis,  and  by  a  troop  oigWr 
iidmexk  uxmod  .with  swords  and  pistols ;  several  battaUoiJi^  pfr 
national  guards,  and  among  ttbem.  those  of  Le9  FilliQ%  Sti, 
Thomas,  andof  J^s  f  etits  Fdi;^, remarkable  fo^  their)  royaiif^ 
sfsmtism^i  oc^«piAdith^ ooui^^ards  and  the  .outwaid  posts i 
bnt  a  .iajbal  cii»m»qtoncd  shod^  their  resolutioni:  MsodalW 
tbeii.  gener»l-cQ»raand»i»tj  wask  siuopioned  before ^  the  new* 
OQuneil  of  the  commune  .to  render  an  account  ol'  his  conduo^ 
aud  was  skughteced  by  the.  multitude  on  the  steps  of  th/^t 
Hotel  deVille;  the  brewer  Santerre.was  immediataly  ix^« 
vested -.with  the^  cqmmand.  of  the-  national  guard*  and.  the 
oojurt  wee  thus,  deprived  of  its  most.Bcm  andnnflneflxtiait 
defendeVf  The  insux]gents,  maddened  by  the-  redpubtabtef 
iCianton,  .advaji^d  in  several,  columns  and  .pointed  their  capn 
nonagainst  theoh&t^aa ;  tbeking^twitbigriei^depM^t^d^m  hii^ 
oountenai¥$€b'P^ific^  ^  defenders  in  review  j  bwt  in  lihe^raoka 
of -the  natioiHil  giiafd  the  cries  of  Vive  le^HoiJl  were  smotheredt 
by  tl^oee  of  ViverJ^etiinhi  i^.baa  U  v^q,J  ^,biibB,.le  tfi:aUr*4 
Theo^HroouTeurHsyndiie^  B|(«derQr,  advanced  towards  the  insuv^, 
gf^tai,  jand.read'to  "thm^sthat,  article  of  tb^  law  which  permit^ 
tlw)4^ib{;oe  fSl^OiildMbe-rifp^ed  by  force  >  theja«.tional  gua^*da 
se(>w4^ihi^^v€»i7Tfeiibly^  and  tho  auda«i^y-of  ithe-insarg^ntm 
was^  redoubled.  I^oe^^i^ev.  retufmed-  to  the  ch&t^eanf.  and 
deolai^ed  to  tha*  royal,  family  th^  tbera  waa  no  long^  any[ 
aofttyfi^  them  bui)  in  .the  midst  of  theJLegialative  Assembly^ 
"  Gomf^  tdr>.*!  aMdthe»qH9«»'  to  the  king,  o&ringhiiu  a  pistol,^ 
«^thift>.  is.th^..m<Mae9lt  to  show.your&ulf,"  Louie  XVL  r^ 
mMA^d.silent.;  afewmonienta  after  ha igytve^. the  signal  foi^ 
d^actuTe)  and  repaiaredto  the  hall  of.thei  Ansembly^  amidgt^ 
tbiivoeifiearations  of.tha.|>ppula^<,  Yes^fjoaud  presided ;  the, 
k^  teok  a  place  beside,  huni;  bnt  £<habot  having  reminded 
tiia'Aoaembly  that  they  could  not  deliberate  in  the  presence^ 
<^  the  king,  Louis  XYL  and  all  his  &mily  passed  behind  thjBi 
p^^esident^  into  the  obscure  apartment  of  th^  logographe* 

The  cause  of  contention  no  longeiP.  aabsiated  ^ter  th/a 
d^^ai^ure  of  the  king  for  the  Assem^y ;  a  fiirious  struggle^ 
however,  ensued  between  the  Swiss. and :tH^  assaiJantSj  a$ 
wjiKmi  the  Mars^llais  and  the  Bretons  formed  the  van :  the 
aiidtcioiis .  Westexmann,  an  ancietnt  adjudant-scus-officaer» 
diriecteyd  the  attack.;  t]^e.  Swiss,  who^l.  the  first  discharge 
hfA  reodeired  mastersi  of  the  Carrousel,  were  driven  back  by 
tbe.zau)titude,  put  to  flight,  and  ezAemwated  This  waa 
tti^eilast  day  of  the  monacchy ;  the  new  mumcipfdity  came  to 
]W7^.it9pQiwer}s  veopffimiin.  the  A^seml^lyef ^ ^^^I^A^  1^7  ^^l^^i^^ 
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bannerSy  upon  which  were  these  words,  Pcttrity  HberUy  ^alU' : 
its  spokesman  terminated  his  harangue  by  demanding  the 
deposition  of  the  king  and  a  national  convention.  Yergniaud 
replied  by  proposing  the  convocation  of  an  extraordinary 
Assembly,  the  destitution  of  the  ministers^  and  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  king.  These  sinister  measures  were  approved  of; 
the  Girondin  ministers  were  recalled  to  power ;  Louis  XVI. 
was  led  to  the  Temple,  and  the  22nd  of  September  was  named 
for  the  opening  of  the  Assembly  that  was  to  decide  the 
destinies  of  the  nation. 

The  coalesced  army  approached,  and  civil  war  was  to  be 
dreaded.  La  Fayette  preferred  renouncing  his  command  to 
keeping  up  sanguinary  contention  in  the  heart  of  France,  at 
such  a  moment ;  he  passed  the  frontier  with  Bureau  de  Pusy, 
Latour-Maubourg,  and  Alexandre  de  Lameth ;  being  recog- 
nised by  the  Austrian  posts,  he  was  arrested,  and  confined 
by  the  emperor,  first  at  Magdebourg  and  then  at  Olmutz,  in 
contempt  of  the  law  of  nations :  there  he  displayed  noble 
courage  and  fortitude^  during  a  cruel  captivity  of  four  years. 
His  deliverance  was  only  to  be  obtained  at  the  price  of  some 
retractations,  and  he  remained  in  irons  rather  than  renounce 
the  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  fortune  and  his  life. 

The  conquering  party  of  the  10th  of  August  proceeded  in 
Paris  to  the  establishment  of  its  power  by  the  most  violent 
means ;  it  pulled  down  all  the  statues  of  the  kings,  abrogated 
the  departmental  directory,  abolished  the  conditions  required 
by  the  law  for  becoming  citizens,  and  thus  opened  iree  access 
for  the  multitude  into  the  government ;  and  the  same  party 
then  demanded  of  the  Assembly  the  establishment  of  an 
extraordinary  Assembly,  to  try  those  whom  it  styled  the 
conspirators  of  the  10th  of  August.  This  tribunal  was 
established ;  but  its  justice  appeared  too  slow  for  the  terrible 
Commune,  docile  to  the  inspirations  of  Marat,  Pauls,  Sergent, 
Jourdeuil,  Collot  d'Herbois,  Billaud-Varennes,  and  Tallien, 
and,  above  all,  governed  by  the  impetuous  and  formidable 
Danton,  recently  appointed  minister  of  justice,  and  sumamed 
the  MvrcJbeau  of  the  populace. 

The  Prussians,  supported  by  thirty-six  thousand  Austrans 
and  ten  thousand  Hessians,  menaced  the  northern  frontier ; 
six  thousand  French  emigrants,  under  the  prince  de  Cond6, 
marched  in  concert  with  them  against  France.  The  army  of 
Sedan  was  without  a  leader,  and  the  invasion  of  its  enemies 
was  rapid.  Longwy,  upon  being  invested  by  them,  capitu- 
lated ;  Yerdun  was  bombarded ;  thence  the  road  was  open 
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to  Paris :  terror  prevailed  in  the  capital,  and,  in  the  execa* 
tiye  GouDcily  it  was  already  proposed  to  retire  behind  the 
Loire:  Danton  maintained  with  reason  that  Fraaoe  is  in 
Paris,  that  they  must  make  their  stand  there^  at  whatever 
cost,  and  terminated  his  speech  by  these  ominous  words : 
"  My  advice  is,  that  to  confound  agitators  and  stop  the 
enemy,  toe  tmut  make  the  rayaliaU  ctfiraidJ* 

Numerous  incaroerations  were  immediately  ordered  and 
made  by  the  Commune,  the  prisoners  being  taken  £rom  the 
dissident  classes  of  the  nobility  and  the  clergy ;  regiments 
set  out  for  the  frontiei*,  whispered  reports  ch^ed  the  hearts 
of  the  citizens :  the  Commune  was  on  the  alert,  and  measures^ 
were  immediately  taken  by  it  for  the  levying  in  mass  of  the 
citizens.  Yergniaud  presented  hin^self  at  tlus  assembly,  and 
pronounced  these  wonis :  **  It  appears  that  the  plan  of  the 
enemy  is  to  march  straight  upon  the  capital,  leaving  the  strong 
places  behind  it  untouched.  Well,  this  plan  will  make  our 
safety  and  produce  their  ruin.  Our  armies,  though  too  weak 
to  resist  them,  will  be  strong  enough  to  harass  their  rear, 
and  when  they  arrive,  pursued  by  our  battalions,  they  will 
find  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the  Parisian  army,  drawn 
up  in  line  of  battle  under  the  walls  of  the  capital ;  and,  en- 
veloped on  all  sidea^  they  will  be  devoured  by  that  land  which 
they  have  profiKued.  .  .  .  Parisians,  now  is  the  time  for  the 
display  of  energy  I  Why  are  not  the  intrenchments  of  the 
camp  farther  advanced )  where  are  the  spade  and  the  pickaxe 
which  destroyed  the  altar  of  the  federation,  and  made  level 
the  Champ  de  Marsi  You  have  sung  and  celebrated  liberty, 
you  must  now  defend  itl  We  have  not  now  bronze  or 
marble  kings  to  overthrow,  but  living  kings,  armed  with  all 
their  power  1  I  demand,  then,  that  the  National  Assembly 
set  the  example  and  send  a  dozen  commissaries^  not  to 
make  speeches,  but  to  work  themselves,  and  dig  and  pick 
with  their  own  hands  in  the  face  of  all*'  This  proposition 
was  adopted  unanimously.  Danton  followed  Yergniaud,  and 
proposed  new  measures :  whilst  he  was  speaking,  the  alarm- 
drum  was  heard,  and  a  cannon  was  fired :  *^  That  cannon 
which  you  hear,"  exclaimed  the  fiery  orator,  '^  is  not  the 
cannon  of  alarm,  it  is  the  charging  step  upon  our  enemies. 
What  do  we  require  to  conquer  and  annihilate  them  9 
Courage!  still  courage !  ever  courage  1" 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  Yerdun  arrived  at  Paris  in  the 
night  of  the  1st  to  the  2nd  of  September,  and  for  a  time 
created  a  perfect  stupor;  the  Commune  seised  upon  :tlib- 
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momeat  to  flocompliah  its  exeopable^fyrojeotai ;  the  toosm  wa^^ 

sounded,  th6  bftmew  wore  olooed^  and  'tbo-iiMMssaerss  of  th^ 

pvisoiLs  oommenoed. '     During '"tbree'd^fs^^tb^  mlbrtUBat^' 

nobles  and   priests  leeeotlj    confined  in  ^tb^Abbaye,  the* 

Conoiei^erie^  the'  Gftmesy.and  La.Foree,  wersiekughtered  by ' 

three  bundled  nnivderera,  with%« '  bideous'  ^arod^  of  •  judioial 

forms.     Among  the •  victims/' instances  of  noble^'iesign^ition' 

and  ^the- most  beimo 'devetionp  ^weve  multifdied, 'wbiiivt.  their 

execuiionevs  'ORbibited  -  as-  raaQj'aeta  ^of  -Uie^moet-atrecioaB 

delirium»     Skilful  bpinveniiiig  4orittre8'fov  those«ven< tyfhom  • 

their  bands  *con)d  'nob*  leachi'  th^y^  -  perfbpmed  i horrible  satur^ 

natia  around  the  Temple,  and/^beldnp  to  tbe^  wiodown  of  the^' 

royal  prison,  imd^^.the  Tsi'yeyesr.'Of'the^qxyeen^  thebloedif' 

Bead  of  her  friend,  the  unfortunate' princess. deLamballet 

The  Assembly  'wished  to  cheek-  these  massacres^  but  it  was 

powerless.     Tbs' mayor,-  F§tion>  was  su^Mnded  from  bis  fune- 

tkme  }  good  citizens  groaned  in  terror,  and  the  Oommnne  alone  • 

reigned  in  B&ria     These  horrible  scenes  did  immense 'injury-' 

to*  the  cause  of  the'revolution,  and  its  ferocious  authors  met' 

with  due  chastisement. 

The  PrussianB  continued  to  advance :  Dnmouriea,  appointed  • 

tothe  eommand  -of  the  army* upon  the  Meselle,  threw'himsel^' 

by  an"  inspirationx.of' genius^ 'into  4he  forest ' of  Afgonne,  tke< 

only  position  in^whicb  be  eould  etop  th»  enemy;  there  he 

established  his  prineipal^  foroes^at  GiQuid-Pi^  -and  the  Islettes^ 

and  wrote  ie  the^Atoembly  :  **  lam  wcBUm^/cv  4h$  FrtusianB; 

tkeamnp  of  Gnmd^Pr^imd  thai  oftk»  Isliues  cffyBthe'Th&nn^ 

pffbB  ofFremn^;  l^  IshaU  he  mor^foirtwrwM^ikom  laomdaa/* 

Tbie  Puissians  were^in  £EU)t,  obliged  to  suspend  ^tkeir  march,- 

iMit  an  error  committed  by  Dttmonrie»  constvatted  him  to 

abandon  his- position  and  hH  back  into  tkeoamp'OfBainte 

M^nebeuld)' where  he  eonoentra/ted  his  foroes,  and  reotived  th» 
naaxforoeneikts  which  were  brcmgh4  to<  hinii<by  Bovtcnen'riiUe. 

aad  Kellermann ;  his  army  asionnted  >  to.  sevenAy  ihonsani- 
men.  On  the  20th  of  September.  tbet'Frvssiana  attaoked 
Keilennann  at  Yalmy,  with,  the  iiuteDtAon<iof  .cutting  off  tho 
mtceat  of  the  French  army,  whose  wavlike  Appeuosnoe  intimi* 
dnted  the  duke  of  Brunswick ;  theaetion  was  redttoed  taft 
brisk,  cannonade^  wbich  was  prolonged . till  night,. and  the 
Uooonr  of  the. day  reoaained  with  theiFreachu.  Tbis.firsif 
success,  although  otherwise  of  little  importance,  anitnAted  the  - 
Srbiici&  aiBxy,  aad^ve  it  confidence  in  itself;  it  astonished 
tha>enamgr»*  to  whont  the  emigrants  had.  spokwi  of  this  caapr- 
pa(i9ias(o£a»(ffiitttaH|ripBomenade..  Th0.duke)of  Bmnnvkk. 
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was  witboat  magazines,  and  the  season  was  becoming  bad  ; 
he  promised  to  retire  if  the  Fi-ench  would  re-establish  the 
constitutional  king  upon  his  throne.  The  executive  council 
replied  ''  that  the  French  republic  could  not  listen  to  any 
proposition  before  the  Prussian  troops  had  evacuated  the 
territories  of  Ftanoe.**  Brunswick  ordered  a  TCtreat-,  wtich 
was  begun  to  be  effected  on  the  .20th  of  September.  The 
French  re-entered  Verdun  and  Longwy,  and  the  enemy 
passed  th^  Rhine  at  Cobknte*  Otiser  suceeasea^oiDdifleirtnl 
points,  marked  this  campaign;  Oustine,*  on"  th^IUiine, 
obtained  possession  of  Tr^ves»  Spire,  and  Mayence  ;  Monies- 
quiou  invaded  Savoy,  and  Ansel  me,  the  county  of  Nice.  The 
French .  armiea  resumed  the  offensive  everywhere,  and  the 
levoIatLon  was  Tictoriona 
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CHAPTER   L 

From  the  opening  of  the  National  Convention  to  the  fall  of  the 

Girondins. 

20th  September,  1792-^une,  1798. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  Assembly,  which  took  the  name 
of  the  National  Convention,  was  to  abolish  royalty  and  proclaim 
the  republic  ;  it  afterwards  declared  that  it  should  date  from 
the  first  year  of  the  French  republic.  These  measures  were 
voted  by  unanimous  acclamation ;  but  very  quickly  the  two 
parties  which  had  been  formed  at  the  end  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  recommenced  a  furious  war,  the  issue  of  which  was 
mortal  to  both.  These  two  parties  were  that  of  the  Girondins, 
who  sat  on  the  right  hand  in  the  Assembly,  and  that  of  the 
Montagnards,  who  occupied  tne  upper  part  of  the  left,  from 
whence  came  the  name  by  which  they  were  designated.  The 
first,  commendable  for  their  intelligence  and  the  uprightness 
of  their  intentions,  were  sincerely  republicans ;  but  in  the 
volcanic  state  in  which  France  then  was,  their  disgust  for  the 
multitude,  and  their  repugnance  for  violent  means,  placed 
them  in  a  difficult  position  ;  they  had  lost  the  assistance  of 
the  Constitutionalists  without  obtaining  that  of  the  democrats. 
The  Montagnards,  less  enlightened,  less  eloquent  than  the 
Girondins,  were  more  resolute  and  not  at  all  scrupulous  in 
the  choice  of  means  :  the  most  extreme  democracy  appeared 
to  them  to  be  the  best  of  goveraments :  theLr  pH^ 
leaders  were  Danton,  Bobespierre,  and  Marat :  the  two  last 
were  particularly,  and  with  reason,  held  in  horror  by  tlie 
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Girondina  Kobespierre,  endowed  with  moderate  talent^  bat 
devoured  by  envy  and  ambition,  had  till  that  time  kept 
himself  apart,  speaking,  whether  in  the  Constituent,  or  in 
the  Jacobins,  where  he  reigned,  or  in  the  Convention,  against 
all  who  had,  by  turns,  obtained  the  a«oendancy ;  he  aspired 
to  the  first  rank,  and,  associating  the  cause  of  his  vanity  with 
the  popular  passions,  he  triumphed  over  all  superiority,  by 
throwing  upon  it  the  then  odious  name  of  aristocracy  and 
privilege  ;  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  multi- 
tude by  the  appearance  of  an  austere  patriotism,  and  captivated 
them  by  prodigally  lavishing  upon  tliem  the  wealth  and  blood 
of  the  conquered.  Marat,  a  furious  fanatic,  had  made  himself 
truly  the  apostle  of  mm^ler  in  his  speeches  and  in  his  in&mous 
journal  The  Friend  of  ike  People :  he  preached  the  recourse  to 
a  dictatorship,  in  order  to  combat  the  enemies  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  the  extermination  en  maese  to  get  rid  of  them. 
These  two  leaders,  worthy  of  each  other,  had  ah'eady  left  far 
behind  them  Danton  and  his  partisans,  who  would  have 
wished  to  stop  in  the  career  of  murder  at  the  massacres  of 
September.  The  Girondins  prevailed  in  the  Assembly  over 
their  rivals,  and  the  departments  were  favourable  to  them  ; 
but  the  Commune  of  Paris  was  devoted  to  the  Montagnarda^ 
who,  by  means  of  it,  disposed  of  the  insurrections,  by  the 
Jacobins  of  the  public  mind,  and  of  the  faubourgs  and 
sections  by  the  eans-cuIoUes,  A  third  party,  without 
a  pronounced  opinion  and  without  system,  floated  between 
the  two  others, — ^this  was  that  of  JJa  Plairie  or  Le  Ma/raia. 
It  was  composed  of  men  for  the  most  part  well  inten- 
tioned,  but  destitute  of  ehaiacter  ;  they  voted  for  the 
Gironde,  and  gave  that  party  the  majority  as  long  as  they 
had  nothing  to  fear  for  themselves ;  terror  then  threw  them 
into  the  opposite  ranks. 

The  Girondins^  and  among  others  the  energetic  Barbaroux, 
leader  of  the  MarseiHais,  accused  Bobespierre  of  aiming  at  a 
I^Tanny ;  this  aocosation,  ill  sustained,  fell  back  upon  Marat^ 
who,  every  day,  promoted  fresh  massacres:  he  wished  to 
lufltify  himself ;  his  appearance  at  the  tribune  excited  a  move- 
ment of  horrcxr,  and  when  this  atrodous  man,  perfectly 
unmoved,  said :  **  I  have  a  great  number  of  personal  enemies 
in  this  Assembly.  **AU  !  aU  r  was  the  general  cry ;  and  yet 
this  attack  produced  nooonsequences.  That  against  Bobespierre 
was  deferred  for  some  days  :  ^^Ndbody!*  said  he,  "  mil  divre  to 
accuee  meto  mxffwe^  "lunUy^cried  Louvet ;  and,  rushingto  the 
tribune,  he  assailed  Bobespierre  with  astounding,  unpremedi- 
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tated  6loqTieiioe,'.pDek€U>g  each  fireah  eiMuaetation  of  crimeB 
with  thifi  redoubtoble  formula :  ^Ji6b€qnevr6f  Ioccum  ihe^  /* 
(The  future  tyrant  ^i^ulct  have  been  vaoqiiiahed  that  day;  but 
he. asked  for  a  wook  iotr{)feplae  hiflidefauce ;  he  obtained  it, 
.  and  the  order  of  the  4ayi<teirminated  this  oonteat     It  was  in 

•  ^this  xBAnner  tbatihe  Girondiiu^  by  their  attacks,  -themiselves 
raugmented  the  impoctance  dT  their  ady^eisariea;  they  were 
:  .not- .aware  that  they -must  >oo3^4^uer  and  cruBh  them,  under  the 
.  penalty  of  .peidshiAg  themselves.  Po weirlees  against  the  Oom- 
:  .mufie^  they  -  still  further  •  abaodofB^ed  the^elub  of  the  Jacobins 
f.to'  their  eneofties,  >aad  icrifcated>  the  populace  of  Paris  by 
(is^quiriog  that  theiguard'Of  the  Assembly  should  be  confided 

to.  a  body  drwwn/from  thevdepartmeats.  •  From  this  eiroum- 
.  stance  they  obtained i  the-  name  of  sthe  federalists,  with  the 
.  reproach  of  washing  to  raise  ithe.provuioes  ^(ainst  the  capital, 

whilst  the  ^Moatagaairds  were  pafomotkig  the  unity  •and 
-.indivisibility  of  the  republic. 

The  IVench  arms  were  triumphant  in  Belgium*     Oeneiil 

Glairfait  had  joined  Duke  'Albert  before  Moos,  .and  their 

•  united  armies  covered  the  heights  above  the  viliages  of 
Jemmapes,  Guewnes,  and  Berlauaont^  The  poaition  of  the 
Austrians,  defended  by  numerous  abattis>*  steep  declivities, 
woods,  foiuteen  redoubts,  and  a  powerful  artillery,  appeared 

.  impregnable.  Their  cavalry,  posted  betPRreea  the  halls,  partioa* 

larly  betweeen  Jemmapes  and*  Ouesiaea,  was  in  readiness <to 

pour  down  upon  the  French  columns  as.  soon  as  the.fire  j&:x3in 

the  batteries  should  have  shaken  them.  '  Dumouiiez  fonned 

his  army  into  a  half-circle  paiaUel  with,  the  «Bemy :  Geneiais 

Feriand  and  BeumonviUe  oeaamenoed  the  attaitk  by 'the 

wings.    Thelefb  of  the  French  made  the  imeqiy  give^  ^itMRttdy 

.  and  DumourieZ'  immediaUly  •brQi^t-for«ai!d  his  «enibre  iipcin 

Jemmapes.     His  infantry  advanced  in  clasaooluoui^viiddiiia 

severe  .fixB ;  hut'.at  ^ia^  aftemMit.(thetAiU9taian,ieaMah?3n'was 

opnt.in;. motion  :-  a<  French  ibiji^e  waaidriiron  Jnacki  t^>1tthis 

mopeimeut,  and .  ecxpoBed,-  on  -the  Kight,  lithe  ^flank  vof .  Aheir 

.  ^eohimns.   The-  attack  was  Abo^t  Jto  i&il^.'V^ex^  ^u|;^  ^Bapthte 

.JElei^rd,  a>;8uapler(dDniestio  of  J^i«aioune4's,:8|)aa]}g.'.feiitiHiod9 

<wiiigBRlled  thedaii>^r,<«Bd  bP09ght<back.the  brigade  tottliorfeee 

>o£.the.xfnemy>  ^Titie  aLuHk^hadraachodrthe  uttadkiAg  battidions 

4Qi  the.centceii  and.theyt  began  to  "waEven^bcforetthe  rourderofls 

nfiret  -of  ^therbattem9  ;ri  bxit.  the<  duke  do  ChMtue&iuUied  ^tltem ; 

iJb^fgathered  H>aiidiihn.%|^ant,ueh)owa.trG)f»p,,a»d  rdst^rad 

'  ^^MM^iltled'iaad  JliUitottKiJ4ogiMh«r>  4o»^imped«^ib6  prp^reas  of  an 
mmmf%  Mnaj^-r^n«na 
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^6  ^glit.  -  Dnmociriez  hastenecl  id  tlie  <&g^tittl  titer  moment 
the  intrepid  Dampierre  was  faUing  upon  an  Axistiaaii  redoabit ; 
he  oo&cted  some  seaitered  batt&lions,  repnked  tiie  eneiay's 
€avsdry,  -asid,  sounding  the  MavseiUaiBe  at  the  head  of  his 
.  battalions,  bore  down  upon  the  Austrian  intrenehmeBts, 
overthrew  them,  «nd  carried  the  village  of  Oueame&  The 
battle  was  won,  the  Auatrians  were  drivsn  baek  beyond  the 
RoSr,  and  the  coaquering  general  'entered  Brussels  on  the 
14th,  whilst  his  lieutenants  took  pcssessson  of  Kamurand 
Antwerp.    The  whole  of  B^iom  was- subdued,     t 

'From  that  time  divisions  commenced  between  the  con- 
quering Dumooriez  and  the  Jaeebina  These  iatter  fell  upon 
the  conquered'  proTinces  as  upon  ^theis'^^sey.  >  The  Flemings 
had  received  i2he  !Frenoh  with  entfausiann  acnd>a8  liberatots, 
•  t^e«  Jacobins  quickly. alienated  them '^liy  .draining  tliem  by 
Toquiaitions  aad  giving  >  them  up  to  an  •  odious  anarchy.  .  The 
indignant  •  Domouriez  repaired  'to  ¥ama,  ■  with  the  double 
purpose  of  repressing  their  videnoes  and^saving  Louis  XYL 
In  both  his  efforts  proved  poweriess. 

The  unfortunate  monarch  had  languished  four  months  in 
the  tower  of  the.  Temple,  with  ther.^een,  hisi  virtuous  azster 
Madame  Elizabeth^  and  his  two  childreoii.  dividing  his  time 
between  the  pleasing  distraction  of  their  •ednoaitdon  and  read- 
ing.    The  Commune  exercised' acruel  watchfhhwss:  over  the 
datives,  and  steeped  their  hard  lot  in- all  ike  bitteiiness  they 
'^ould  add  t^it.     Th'e  diBcnssion  upon  theiitriaLof  .the.king 
was  opened  in  the  Convention  cm  the  l2Ah  of)  Koevember  ; 
the  principal  oharges  against  LouiaXYI.  were  foaRdedinpon 
^e  papers  discovered  at  the  Tuilerics^  in-  an  iron  chest,  the 
^^seoret  of  whieh  had  been  indicated  to  ther  minister  Boland. 
i  in  it  "Were  found  all  the  plots  and'allthe  intrigues  of  the 
•>4MK[rt' against  the  revolution,  as  well  las.  the  arrangements 
'•with  ifirabeau  and  General  Botuilld  :  other  'papers  &>unddn 
: .'the  office  of  the  civil*  lost,  likewise,  appeared  to  prove  that 
LcmiS'had  not  always. 'been  a  stcanger  to  the  movements 
'•'mikle  by  the  povrere  of  JBorope-in  his  tfavonr.   >  £ut^  as .  king, 
')the.ooiistfttution  deelnved  his  person'  urviokible;  besides,  he 
nros  deposed;  and  oonld-  not  be  ccmlieiimediMit  in  contempt 
-of-  all  lflws,'ibr  aela-whioh  had  been  ipesfonned'  'antenor  to 
hia  deposition.     The  Monta^ati*ds  thcnlKlves  felt  the  ille- 
'  ffsHityuofj the  proceedings' « carried  .  on  .against  Imn.  t  'Bobes- 
'.'pienny^by  jnfiisti»g>  upon  his^deteth,  njefibed  all  ifonaissas 
false,  an^,  with  Saint  Just,  admitted  notlwg  but  reasons  of 
state.     '' What,**  said  the  latter/'*  what. must  not ib^^Dod 
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dtizens  and  friends  of  liberty  among  ns  fear,  on  seeing  the 
axe  tremble  in  your  hands,  and  a  people  respect  the  memory 
of  its  chains  on  the  first  day  of  its  liberty  )"  -The  Montagne,* 
by  promoting  with  inveteracy  the  condemnation  of  the  king, 
wished  to  triumph  over  the  Gironde^  which  had  openly 
manifested  a  desire  to  save  hiuL  The  great  majority  of  the 
Assembly  persisted  in  the  intention  of  subjecting  this  great 
trial  to  judicial  forms,  and  Louis  XYL,  already  separated 
from  his  family,  appeared  as  an  accused  person  before  the 
Convention,  which  he  did  not  except  against.  His  deportment 
was  firm  and  noble,  his  answers  precise,  affecting,  and  almost 
always  victoriou&  Upon  being  led  back  to  the  Temple,  he 
demanded  a  defender,  and  named  Target  and  Tronchet.  The 
first  refused  ;  the  yenerable  Malesherbes  offered  himself  in 
his  place,  and  wrote  to  the  Convention  these  memorable 
words :  "  I  have  been  twice  called  to  the  councils  of  him 
who  was  my  master,  in  times  when  that  function  was 
ambitioned  by  everybody :  I  owe  him  the  same  service,  when 
it  is  a  function  which  many  people  think  dangerous.''  His 
request,  by  which  Louis  XYL  was  deeply  affected,  was 
granted.  When  he  saw  him,  he  pressed  him  in  his  arma^ 
and  exclaimed,  with  tears  in  his  eyes :  "  You  are  risking 
your  own  life,  and  cannot  save  mine.*'  Tronchet  and  Males- 
herbes immediately  prepared  for  his  defence,  and  took  as  a 
colleague  Des^ze,  who  pronounced  it,  and  ended  his  pathetic 
pleading  by  these  solemn  and  true  words :  **  LouiE^  on 
ascending  ike  throne  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  brought  to 
it  the  example  of  morals^  justice,  and  economy  ;  he  brought 
to  it  no  weakness,  no  corrupting  passion  ;  he  was  the  con- 
stant friend  of  the  people.  The  people  wished  that  a  disas- 
trous impost  should  be  destroyed,  Louis  destroyed  it ;  the 
people  wished  for  the  abolition  of  servitude,  Louis  abolished 
it ;  the  people  selected  reforms,  he  made  them ;  the  people 
wished  to  change  the  laws,  he  consented  to  it ;  the  people 
wished  that  millions  of  Frenchmen  should  recover  their 
rights^  he  restored  them  to  them ;  the  people  wished  for 
liberty,  he  gave  it  to  them.  The  glory  cannot  be  denied  to 
Louis  of  having  met  the  wishes  of  the  people  by  his  sacri- 
fices ;  and  it  is  he  whom  it  has  been  proposed  to  you  to  1 
Citizens,  I  do  not  finish,  I  stop  before  history  ;  remember 
that  it  will  sit  in  judgment  upon  your  judgment,  and  that 
its  sentence  will  be  that  of  ages.**    Louis  XYL  went  out 

*  Hie  party  of  the  Montagnsrds  was  termed  the  Montigne ;  tiiat 
«f  tlM  Girondina,  CMronde, 
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with  his  defendetB,  and  immediately  a  violent  itorm  axoae 
in  the  Afisembly.  The  indignant  Lanjuinab  rushed  to  the 
trUmne,  and  demanded  the  abrogation  of  the  proceedings ; 
he  cried  alond  that  the  hoar  of  ferocious  men  was  past ; 
that  the  Assembly  must  not  be  dishonoured  by  making  it 
sit  in  judgment  iipon  Louis  XYI.  ;  that  nobody  in  France 
had  the  right  to  do  so ;  that  if  the  Assembly  wished  to 
act  as  a  political  body,  it  could  only  adopt  measures  of 
safety  against  the  d^ievarU  king ;  but  that  if  it  pretended 
to  act  as  a  tribunal,  it  departed  from  all  principles,  for  it 
was  judging  the  conquered  by  the  conqueror  himselj^  since 
most  of  the  members  present  had  owned  themselves  con- 
spirators of  the  10th  of  August  At  this  expression  a 
frightful  tumult  arose  :  cries  of  ''  Order !  ordir  I  to  the 
AUxxye  I  to  tfie  Alhaye  /"  resounded  from  all  sides ;  but 
Lanjuinais^  intrepid  and  calm,  added  :  "Better  die  a  thousand 
times  than  condemn,  against  all  laws^  even  the  most  abomi- 
nable of  tyrants.**  A  crowd  of  omtors  succeeded  to  Lan- 
juinais ;  Saint  Just  inflamed  the  hatred  of  the  enemies  of 
the  imfortunate  prince,  by  representing  him,  with  hypo- 
critical mildness,  under  the  most  odious  colours.  Babaud 
Saint  Etienne,  a  Protestant  minister,  who  had  already  hon- 
ourably distinguished  himself  as  a  member  of  the  Constituent, 
in  his  tiun  declared  himself  indignant  at  the  accumulation 
of  powers  assumed  by  the  Convention.  <'  As  for  me,"  said 
he,  ^  I  am  tired  of  my  portion  of  despotism,  I  am  tormented 
by  the  tyranny  which  I  exercise  as  my  part*  and  I  sigh  for 
the  moment  in  which  you  will  have  created  a  tribunal  which 
will  make  me  lose  the  forms  and  the  appearance  of  a  tyrant. 
You  seek  for  political  reasons  3 — these  reasons  are  to  be 
found  in  history.  The  people  of  London,  who  had  been  so 
eager  for  the  death  of  their  king,  were  the -first  to  curse  his 
judges,  and  to  prostrate  themselves  before  his  successor.  They 
crowded  to  assist  at  their  punishment  People  of  Paris ! 
Parliament  of  France  !  do  you  hear  me  1"  The  fierce  and 
gloomy  Eobespierre  then  appeared,  and  said  in  a  tone  of 
malignity  and  passion  :  ''  The  last  proof  of  devotion  that  we 
owe  to  our  country,  is  to  stifle  in  our  hearts  every  movement 
of  sensibility.'*  He  launched  out  in  inve6tives,  and  indulged 
in  the  meet  perfidious  insinuations  against  the  deputies  of 
l^e  Gironde,  who,  in  this  critical  moment,  preserved  a  pro- 
found silence ;  as  for  him,  he  would  give  utterance  to  his 
whole  mind :  he  demanded  that  Louis  XVL  should  te 
oondettmed,   he  required  that  his  blood  shonld  be  ^nlt 
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These  stotmy  debates  contiimdt  dwiiig  ikree  di^;  «t 
length  Yergniaud  game  forwavd  to  4tpeak,  Yergaktu^^  tke 
greatest  orator  of  the  OizsoiMUQi  party ;  sad  he  was  Hstcne4  to 
in  profeond  silenoe.  Hie  advoeotedaa  appeal  to  the  people »; 
he  repelled  with  soom  the  perfidious  insiBUationa  of  iEtobes- 
pierre ;  and  he  predicted  all  the  dangers  which  would  restflt 
to  France  from  a  preoapitaibe  <o(»ideinnation  :  *'  The  powezB 
of  Earope,"  said  <he,  **  odty  await  this  piretext  to  fall  all 
together  upon  Eranee :  ikej  will  be  oonquered  with»at 
doubt,  the  heroism  of  French  eoldiers  is  a  snra  guarantee  of 
that;  but  Tictorj  eveai  will  demand  a  great  increase  of 
effixrts  and  expenses.  What  gratitude  will  the  country  owe 
yon  for  having  performed  in  its  name,  and  in  contempt  of  its 
ill-understood  sovereigntyi  an  act  of  ▼engeanoe  which  will 
become  the  cause  or  the  pretext  of  evsents  so  calamitooa? 
The  social  body,  fatigued  by  the  attacks  made  npen  it  from 
without,  by  armed  enemies  and  by  factions  within,  will  sink 
into  «  moi*tal  languor.  Beware  lest»  in  the  midst  of  its 
tnmttphfl^  France  do  not  resemble  those  £unouB  monuiaente 
which  in  Eg3^  have  conquered  own  time  :  the  stranger 
who  passes  them  is  aBtonisbed  lut  their  grandeur;  if  he 
wishes  to  enter  them,  what  does  he  find  1 — ^Inanimate  ai&eB 
and  the  sLLenoe  of  the  tomb !"  Yeijgniaud  aid&dd  if  it  were 
not  to  be  feared  that  the  people  would  then  attribute  aU 
evils  to  the  Oonvention :  "  Who  wdll  Usalure  me^'*  oontinued 
he,  **  that  to  the  seditious  cri^  'of  anardueal  turbuknccy 
there  would  not  rally  the  aristocracy  thiiariiing  for  vengeanee, 
misery  anxiouB  for  change,  and  the  pity  even  which  inveterate 
prejudioes  wiU  exdte  £ar  the  late  of  Louis  XYJL  ?  Who 
•will  guaanntee  that  from  that  tempest  in  whieh  we  shall  see 
issue  from  their  dens  the  elaughterers  of  the  2nd  of  Sep- 
tember, you  will  not  have  presented  to  you,  all  covered  with 
blood,  and>ae  a  lihezfttor,  that  d^fknder,  that  leader  that  is 
said  to  be  so  necessaiy  9  -A  leader  1  ah  J  if  such  were  their 
audacity,  he  would  only  appear  to  be  instantly  pierced  %^ith 
a  thousand  wounds.  But  to  what  horroics  would  not  Paris 
be  given  up  9  Who  would  dwell  in  a  city  over  which 
reigned  terror  and  death  9  What  hands  could  wipe  away 
your  tears,  and  cany  suotour  to  your  despairing  fiunUies) 
Would  you  go  to  eeek  thoee  £ftLae  friends^  those  perfidiowi 
flattersmwho  would  have  precipitated  yoa  into  the  abyss  9 
Ah,  fihua  them,  rather  !  diead  their  reply  1  I  will  teAl  you 
^hat  it  would  be.  You  W4M(dd  ask  bread  of  them,  and  th^ 
wbQld  say  ta  yen :  '  €k>  and  dispute  with  the  earth  lor 
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bloody  fittgnrantB  of  the  flcodi  of  the  '^ictiau  Wft  have 

i^Migklared  1  im^^Do  joa  want  blood,  take  it ;  heti  is  Wf>ta% ; 

»^^ood  and  oaroasBes  ;  we  have  no  other  food  to  oif^r  yoa  V 

Ycra  shoddiBiv  ctiueiiB  i    O  n^   ooimtiy !    I  implore  yott, 

tespond  to  the  eibvks  I  make  to  save  yoa  m  this  d^lonkUe 
•  •111 

The  impression  produced  hy  this  pr^>lwtic  speech  wns 
profoand,  and  the  divided  iAasembly  hesitated :  Brisaot, 
Oensonn^  P^bion,  supported  the  appeal  to  the  people ;  Bar- 
vte  opposed  it :  his  caatilous  smoothness,  his  cold  and  cniel 
logics  abounding  in  t^pedons  reasons,  triumphed  over  the 
vloqnence  of  Yergniand.  Th^  close  of  the  disonssion  was 
pronnMUftoedy  and  the  nominal  appeal  was  fixed  for  the  14th 
of  January.  Three  questions  were  submitted  to  the  vote  : 
tke  cMipabiliii/j  the  appeal  to  the  peoph,  and  Ihe  puni^meni. 
Passions  rendered  them  blind  and  implacable,  and  a  unani- 
mous vote  declared  Louis  guilty.  The  a^^^eal  to  the  people 
was  scouted ;  there  then  only  remained  the  question  of  what 
puni^ment  riionld  be  inflicted.  The  agitation  in  Paris  was 
awful;  a  furious  multitude  surrounded  the  doors  of  the 
Assembly,  uttering  the  most  hideous  threats  against  those 
who  were  incHned  to  oletnency.  A  great  number  of  the 
members  became  intimidated ;  VetgnisAid  himself,  who  pre- 
sided, felt  the  oouxage  be  had  evinced  on  "tile,  preceding  days 
fyal  him,  and  he  bas^y  voted  for  death.  At  length,  after 
forty  hoars  of  nominal  appeal,  he  pronounced,  in  an  agitated 
foicet,  the  result  of  the  scrutiny.  Of  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  voters,  death  was  decreed  by  a  maj(^ty  of  twenly- 
aix  voices.  The  defenders  of  Louis  X  v  L,  Des^ze  and 
Tronsehet,  protested  against  the  sentence;  Halesherbes  wished 
to  ejpB9k,  bnt  sobs  stifled  his  voice.  The  proposition  for 
delay  was  injected,  and,  two  days  later,  by  a  majority  of  three 
htmdred  and  ninety  voices  against  three  hundred  and  ten,  it 
was  decreed  that  on  the  morrow,  the  2l8t  of  January,  the 
guilty  sentence  should  receive  its  execution. 

Louis  requested  to  be  allowed  to  have  a  priest,  and  nam^d 
the  abb6  Bdgeworth  of  Firmont.  This  request  was  granted. 
M.  Edgewoith  came  to  the  Temple,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw 
the  king,  would  have  thrown  himself  at  his  feet :  Louis  raised 
him,  and  reoeived  Mm  in  his  arms.  The  unfortunate  prinee 
was  permitted  to  have  a  last  interview  with  his  &mily ;  btft 
the  municipal  officers  being  unwilling  to  lose  sight  of  him  fbr 
Sf  aiagU  instant,  insisted  that  the  interview  should  ttA^  pioco 
in  am  apaitaml  the  door  of  which  was  glased,  atnd  would 
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giyetliem  an  opportiiiiity  of  seeing  all  tliatpaasecL  LonisXVL 
entered  this  room  at  eight  o*clock,  and  walked  about  in  great 
anzietj  whilst  waiting  for  the  beings  who  were  so  dear  to 
him.  At  half-past  eight  a  door  opened,  and  the  qneen 
i^peared,  leading  the  young  dauphin  by  the  hand,  and  fol- 
lowed by  Madame  Elizabeth  and  Madame  RoyaJe ;  uttering 
heart-felt  cries  and  sobs,  they  threw  themselves  into  the  arms 
of  the  king.  After  a  long  and  painful  conyersation,  the  king 
arose,  and  put  an  end  to  this  cruel  scene  by  promising  to  see 
his  family  again  the  next  day.  Notwithstanding  this  pro- 
mise, which  was  doomed  neyer  to  be  accomplished,  the  adieux 
were  heart-rending.  Louis  tore  himself  fn>m  these  poignant 
emotions,  and  returned  alone  to  the  abb6  Edgeworth,  and 
with  him  recovered  his  calmness  and  resignation.  He  thought 
of  nothing  but  preparing  himself  for  death.  Towards  mid- 
night he  went  to  bed  and  slept.  Cl^ry^  his  faithful  and  only 
servant,  remained  standing  by  him,  contemplating  the  peace- 
ful sleep  of  his  master  on  the  eve  of  execution.  At  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  king  awoke ;  Cldry  lit  the  fire, 
and  made  an  altar  of  the  commode.  The  abb^  Edgeworth 
said  mass :  Louis^  on  his  knees,  received  the  communion  fix>m 
the  hands  of  the  priest,  and  arose  with  the  courage  of  the 
Christian  and  the  just  man.  •  The  drum  already  began  to 
sound  in  Paris,  and  the  sections  took  their  arms.  At  eight 
o'clock,  Santerre,  with  a  deputation  from  the  Commune,  from 
the  department,  and  the  criminal  tribunal,  repaired  to  the 
Temple.  The  king  prepared  to  set  out ;  he  spared  himself 
and  his  family  another  separation,  which  would  have  been 
more  horrible  than  that  of  the  preceding  day ;  he  charged 
C16ry  to  convey  his  adieux  to  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his 
sister ;  he  sent  to  them  by  him  some  of  his  hair,  and  some 
jewels,  and  presented  his  testament  to  one  of  the  municipal 
officers ;  then,  with  calmness  he  gave  the  signal  for  departure. 
A  line  of  armed  men  was  placed  on  each  side  of  the  way  to 
the  Place  de  la  Il6volution,  and  everywhere,  as  the  fatal 
carriage  passed,  a  profound  sileuce  was  preserved.  At  half- 
past  ten  Louis  XVI.  arrived  at  the  Place  de  la  lUvolution. 
A  vast  space  was  left  vacant  round  the  scaffold,  cannons  were 
ranged  and  pointed,  and  federates  in  arms  kept  back  the  im- 
mense crowd  of  a  vile  populace,  who,  at  the  sight  of  their 
victim,  uttered  ferocious  cries.  The  king  imdre»ed  himself 
and  as  he  hesitated  at  allowing  his  hands  to  be  tied  by  the 
executioner,  the  abb^  Edgeworth  looked  at  him  and  said: 
^  Suffer  this  outrage  as  a  last  resemblaaee  inttithaGod  who 
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li  aboat  to  be  your  reward.**  Louis  resigned  bimself ;  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  bound  and  led  to  the  scaffold.  When 
there,  separating  himself  suddenly  from  the  executioners,  and 
addressing  the  multitude :  <'  I  die  innocent^"  said  he ;  "I 
pardon  my  enemies ;  and  yon,  unfortunate  people !  .  .  ."  A 
rolling  of  the  drums  drowned  his  voice,  the  executioners  laid 
hold  of  him  :  *^  Son  of  St.  Louis,**  exclaimed  the  abb6  Edge- 
worth,  **  ascend  to  Heaven  !**  and,  the  instant  afterwards, 
Louis  XVL  had  ceased  to  live. 

Thus  perished,  on  the  21st  of  January,  after  a  reign  of 
eighteen  years,  one  of  the  kings  who  had  done  most  honour 
to  the  throne  by  their  virtues ;  he  had  the  uprightness  of 
intention  necessary  to  commence  useful  reforms,  but  he 
wanted  the  strength  of  character  indispensable  for  carrying 
them  out,  or  for  directing  the  revolution  and  bringing  it  safe^ 
to  port  His  death  is  a  great  crime,  of  which  France  was  not 
the  accomplice,  but  of  which,  notwithstanding,  she  bore  the 
punishment.  It  increased  the  perils  of  the  revolution  ten-> 
fold,  irritated  the  fury  of  the  various  parties,  and  its  earliest 
chastisements  fell  upon  its  principal  authors.  The  Girondins 
would  have  wished  to  save  Louis  XVI.,  but  they  did  not 
dare  to  undertake  his  defence  openly  :  they  dreaded  the  name 
of  counter-revolutionists,  or  of  the  accomplices  of  tyrants, 
under  which  their  enemies  designated  them,  and  many  even, 
Vergniand  among  the  rest,  in  spite  of  themselves,  gave  a 
pledge  of  their  devotion  to  the  revolution  by  voting  for  the 
death  of  the  king  without  delay :  they  were  the  victims  of 
their  culpable  weaknesses  The  iniquity  of  the  death  of 
Louis  XYL,  by  multiplying  the  dangers  around  the  Conven- 
tion, drew  it  into  a  new  train  of  furies  and  violences,  in 
which  it  became  impossible  lor  it  to  stop.  We  shall  see  that 
in  this  manner  every  new  crime  committed  by  this  £unGus 
Assembly  brought  new  enemies  around  it,  and  constrained  it 
to  redouble  its  emel  and  tyrannical  measures,  to  enable  it  to 
combat  them :  it  is  only  thus  that  the  historical  &tality  of 
the  events  of  the  revolution  can  be  admitted  or  undei^stood. 
If,  after  Jemmapes,  the  life  of  Louia  XYL  had  been  the 
pledge  of  peace  between  France  and  Europe,  who  can  venture 
to  say  that  the  atrocious  dictatorship  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  would  have  become  indispensable  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  country  t 

After  the  awful  crime  of  the  2l8t  of  January,  indignant 
Europe  flew  to  arms  with  one  accord.  The  French  revolu* 
tion  firom  that  time  had  to  reckon  among  its  declared  enemies 


Bararia,  SNraibim.  tW  SHeotor  F^^im,.  Naples,,  tk^  HoAy  See, 
and  theiai  XUunui ;  and»  almosti  «k  tba  sMne  tiwe»  La  Veutdeei 
noae  threatening  aad  ibrmidaible.  It  beoama  aeecawayio 
Qontend  witiv  in.  addition  to  eaemiea  at  hovsm,  3£I0,Q00  of 
the  best  tfoopa  in  Eavoj^,.  wbieh  vex^  advancing  upoa  all 
the  fix)i)tiei»  of  the  republic*  In  opd^r  to  laoe  thase  perilfl^ 
DaBtOQ  and  the  MontagnaxdS}  who  had  chesea  him  as  thek 
leader,  excited  bj  speeches  aixd  imsKmeGtAona  the  eothusiAain 
and  fanaticiaia  of  the  people,  ia  the  nain^  of  liJbe^^  eqmdity, 
madfr<iUrmiy^  and  kept  them  in  this  atube  of  violent  anaia 
in  onder  to  emplioif  tJsuoir  pastuons  and  their  fumes.  It  waa 
Dianlon  who  oansed  the  deapotianv  of  the  lauiiiiude  to  ba 
aatabliabed  under  the  name  of  the  ReyolutioBary*  Govern-' 
nuent  4k  levj  of  3OO»0OO  men  was  ordered^  and  an  extn^ 
ocdiuavy  tribunal  of  nine  ai^nabeBS  was  created,  destinsd  toi 
pnniah  the  enemM  of  the  jrevotation  in  the  interior,  wjioen 
■entenoea  wero  to«  ba  without  appeal  The<  GiroiMiUna  o/oimn 
hated  the  idea  of  aoeh  an  a«bi4iiarf  and  redoublAhle  institu- 
tfen^  but  tketr  revatanee  waa  useless :  stigmatiaed  with  tha 
name  of  intrignaas  and  enexaftar)  of  the  people,  tJh^v  ruin  waa 
akeady  resolved  upeit  Masat  and  Bphespierve  axoited  tba 
noiltitude  agubat  them  toi  tha.  Isat  degrees  of  violenee,  and 
the  project  of  assassinating  tbeaft  aU  i»  a  n«o<inrDs6d  iaaasreo- 
tian  was  eonoeived  all  the  Jaoobina  and  the  Gord^iera ;  but 
tfemtaoarried.  Thenextdaj Vergaiaud ascended tbotribnae^ 
and  denounced  theas  muribnrous  prq)eets :  **  We  mandi,* 
eaiod  hv  '^  from,  comes  to  amnesties  aiid  &ein  amoeatiea  to 
criinfia  A  great  ttsuaber  of  ^iiiaens  ha^To  aoafte  t^  tbe  pe«nl 
fil  Qoofannding  seditions  insnvroctions  with  tfier  gveatinsnt* 
laflbten  of  Jibertj;  of  eonaidering  the  exploita  of  bngaads  aa 
the  ejqphDaiona  of  energetia  niinds  I  Citiaana,  it  ia  i^reatly  ta 
be  ibared,  that  the  reTolution,  like  Saturn  wttl  doTaaarraU  iti 
bhildran  suoeesstvely;  and  engwadev  desfMitisin  *mkh  «il.  tba 
oalanitMB  that  aeoottpanj.  it."  Prajpbatia^  ht^  irnpiefatat 
wwrdal 

The  insnnecMcm.  of  Ia  Vand^ei  rfdauUad.tiia.Uadaaii^«f 
the  jAoohina  Partial  tcauUes  had  alraadj  bniWouibin»  tiMit 
part  of  BritlttuBiff  soad  Baitoi,  almost  aorwared  with  woodsy 
waUinut  roads  and.  witheiaiii  taade,  wbate  the  want  of  iBdualrT; 
by  impeding  the  development  of  the  middle  dass,  eloaed  iH 
aaoess  to  ihtelligenoe.  Ancient  manneca  were  there  kaptupwith 
the  prejudices  and  custooia  of  feudalism  ;  tbe  popiriation  ni 
the  fields  there  dwelt  in  &  state  of  anbacdaaion  to  t«bw  prieitt 


aadtkaErnoM^s;  andipmejoltbeae  lad  wniyfttacL  ^jho'cequi*^ 
flifdonof ^btt'tbree bvtndved thonausid  men  prodooed  a.gettdKfdl 
kuBOFveotien  in  La  Vend^,  tl&e  fijsi  leaders  o£  ^^Uchwiev^i 
C^belineau,  a^taraier,  GibM*ette,  an  officer  of  the  natuw,  and 
Sfcoilet,  a  gain^Deepwi  Nine  himdred  coBorauiieB  rose  9^  %}m 
BWJkd  of  the  toonnv  and  tha*  noble  leaden  BoacbampSiIjQSCiiiet. 
LaroGb«*Jao^f»eliiiv  D'EUi^j  aad  Taknonit  joiawd  tioam  and 
aeeended  tbe  movement  'wstii  energy.  They  best  l^e:  troepa. 
of  tbe  line  and  tb&  nalaonal  guards  tbatirera  aont  out  againat 
tii«iii.  Ewr jtkkig'  gii^-  way  befom  theintiepid  impattUNdty 
of  tbe  Yendean  peasants :  altbougb  destitute  of  armSy.thegr 
poasnsed  tbemael^ea  of  artiUeory  by  precipitaifcing  tbemafllFes 
iqpon  the  oannotis  that  weie  thimdaiiny  againaib  thAin.  It 
was  thus  tbaA  t]k«'  vcpnbMcan  geiMTaifi  l^^ved,  6aaTmwi% 
€ki^tliieaa>  and  lAgvamBfp  wen.  otrertkroimn,.  one  afW  tba 
other.  •  The*  YendeaoiB,  oon<qn«roia.  aiud  maatensi  of  aenneoal 
places^  fbrmed  three  ooaps  o£  fcom.  ton  to  tvwljra  tbovaatid 
ztten-  each :  the  firsts  undev  Bonobanxps,  oeoofnad  the  baniui 
of  the  Loive,  and  reoeived  tbe  namaof  ^  army^An^ot*; 
tbe  seoond,  under  D*Mb^e^  in  the'centrev  waa  caJkdr  tha  fframd 
mrmy  ;  the  third' formed  tbe  armry  oaUed  de^Jfinvm  (fana 
er  manbes),  under  <Jharette,  and  oocapied.thaik»mifyend^ 
A  ■  oovncil  of  eper»Uona  w»8  established,  andi  GaiJb^ineatt  'tKaa 
pre^almed  generalissimo.  This  fasnndy^le  rasing  pno^oked  faa 
tbe  GoDventiou-  meaaaree  of  iacceafled  aavexntyagainflgb  the 
priestfr  and  nobles ;  aE  who'  took  pact  in:  a  gatb^oing  ^vere 
pronooneed  outlaws,  the  pmperty'  of  emigiaate  was  coniifl- 
eated,  attd^<^erevelatiioaaiytribnaialientepedtiup<m  ita.tenablfl 
fimotious. 

Another  enemy  then  declaxecl  bimsali  Bvmouriez,  after 
an  u&BuooesBftil  iuvajsaen  of  Helland^  bad  leoently  lent  the 
baitie  of  Nerwinde,  s^ainett^  inrinoe  of  Cobui^  co.TBmarodflr> 
im-^bief  of  the  Anslirians,  and  bad  been  otiLiged  ta  ervaauate 
Belgium,  for  a  long  time  at  open  Tracwitib  the  Jiaeobin%  be 
dl^eunt  of  destroying  t^eni'  and  je^eahahlisbing  ;the.  ooaM^ur 
tional  monarchy  :  after  the.  defeat  of  iNerwindie^.  being  more 
than  ever  the-  object  of  tbeia'  teieua  attache^  be  meditated  a 
defection,  and*  tbe  pvojeot  of  moixihiag  u|>on  Paris  in  oadaefint 
with  the  Austnans.  II  ai  to-  *be  |>iie8umad  rfchat  bis  iniention 
^fnB  te  bring  abentt  tbe  eoronaiien:«i6  the  yenEDg  dwkede 
Obastree»  who  wae  then,  ift/bis^'oamp).  and- bad  diatingunbed 
hims^  at  tbe  battles  otf  Telmyiand  Jiimmapes.  Ho>pramiflad 
tibe  AuHtrians  several  strong  plaeea  as  a  goarantee ;.  bui  ha 
£uled  in  bis  attempts  to  get  possession  of  them,  and  completed 
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Ids  exposure  to  tli«  eye  of  the  Conventioii.  This  assembly, 
when  informed  of  his  projects,  immediately  summoned  him  to 
its  bar,  and,  apon  his  re^sal  to  appear,  sent  the  minister  of 
war  and  four  deputies,  Camus,  Quinette,  Lamarque,  and 
Bancal,  with  orders  to  bring  him  before  them,  or  to  arrest 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  army.  Dumouriez  gave  them  all  up 
to  the  Austrians  ;  but  he  had  presumed  too  much  uiK>n  the 
affection  his  troops  bore  him :  republican  enthusiasm  increased 
among  the  soldiery,  and  Dumouriez*s  army  abandoned  him  : 
he  had  then  no  other  resource  but  to  pass  into  the  enemy's 
camp. 

The  Girondins,  in  condemning  Dumouriez,  had  shown  as 
much  energy  as  the  Montagnards;  they  were,  nevertheless^ 
accused  of  complicity  with  him.  Yergniaud,  Brissot,  Guadet, 
Gensonn^,  and  Pdtion,  became  particularly  objects  of  the 
atrocious  persecutions  of  Bobespierre  and  Marat :  they 
enjoyed  a  moment  of  vigour,  and  dragged  Marat  before  the 
revolutionary  tribunal ;  but  he  was  acquitted,  and  borne  in 
triumph  into  the  Assembly.  After  that  the  Sans-culottes 
occupied  the  avemies  of  the  Chamber  and  the  tribunes. 
Guadet,  for  the  purpose  of  emancipating  the  Assembly  from 
the  Jacobins  and  the  Commune,  proposed  energetic  measures, 
such  as  the  dissolution  of  the  municipality  and  the  meeting 
of  the  Convention  at  Boui^es — Barr^re  caused  a  middle  term 
to  be  adopted,  and  the  Assembly  created  a  committee  of 
twelve  members,  charged  with  watching  the  Commune,  and 
arresting  the  authors  of  plots  laid  against  the  national  repre- 
sentation. A  war  to  the  death,  and  SuUl  to  the  Girond^  was 
immediately  commenced  between  that  party  and  the  munici* 
pality.  The  commission  of  the  Twelve  at  first  spread  terror 
in  the  Commime  by  the  arrest  of  the  infamous  Hubert,  its 
substitute,  the  author  of  the  execrable  paper  of  the  P^re 
Duchesne,  whom  they  seised  in  the  bosom  of  the  municipality. 
The  Jacobins,  the  Cordeliers,  and  the  Sections  placed  them- 
selves in  permanence  and  organized  a  formidable  insurrection; 
Danton  directed  them.  An  immense  multitude  marched 
to  the  Assembly;  the  deputies^  when  introduced,  boldly 
demanded  the  liberty  of  Hubert  and  the  suppression  of  the 
Twelve.  The  Girondins  resistedy  but  the  Montagnards  and 
the  Sans-culottes  of  the  tribunes  broke  forth  against  them  in 
vociferations  and  threats ;  the  sitting  was  carried  on  in  fright* 
fbl  disorder ;  at  length,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  amidst 
eries  and  tumult,  the  petiuoners  being  mixed  with  tha 
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Ifontagnards  on  the  same  benches,  voted  the  caantioii  of  the 
Twelve,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  priiioiter&. 

This  sentence  was  revoked  the  next  daj.  The  Commune, 
the  Jacobins,  the  Sections  were  again  in  commotion ;  Bobes* 
pierre,  Marat,  Danton,  Ghamnette,  and  Paehe,  the  mayor  of 
Paris,  united  to  renderthis  second  insurrectionmors  formidable 
than  the  preceding  one.  Henriot  commanded  the  anned 
force ;  forty  sous  per  diem  were  promised  to  the  Sans-culottea 
as  long  as  they  should  be  under  arms ;  the  alarm-gun  waa 
fired,  the  tocsin  was  sounded,  and  they  marched  towards  the 
Convention.  The  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  where  the  Con- 
vention sat,  was  blockaded,  and  all  free  deliberation  rendered 
impossible.  Then  Barr^re  and  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  to  whom  the  creation  of  the  Twelve  was  due,  demanded 
tbeii*  suppression,  and  it  was  definitively  pronounced.  This 
satisfied  Danton^  but  was  not  enough  for  Bobesplerre,  Marat, 
and  the  Commune.  **  We  must  not  leave  the  people  to  grow 
Qool  1**  said  a  Jacobin  deputy.  Henriot  placed  the  armed 
force  at  the  disposal  <^  the  club ;  the  arrest  of  the  Girondin 
deputies  was  determined  on.  Marat  himself  sounded  the 
tocsin,  Henriot  commanded  the  movement,  and,  on  the  2nd 
of  January,  eighty  thousand  men  in  arms  surrounded  the 
Convention.  The  intrepid  Lanjuinais  rushed  towards  the 
tribune,  and  amidst  furious  and  vociferous  interruptions, 
denounced  the  projects  of  the  factions.  "  Paris  is  purei'^^^sried 
he,  "  Paris  is  good ;  but  Paris  is  oppressed  by  tyrants  who 
thirst  for  blood  and  domination.*'  He  concluded  by  proposing 
that  an  the  revolutionary  authorities  of  the  capital  should  be 
put  an  end  to.  The  insurgent  petitioners  entered  at  the 
same  instant,  and  demanded  his  arrest  and  that  of  his  col* 
leagues.  A  violent  debate  began,  when  the  deputy  Lacroix 
Tu^d  into  the  hall,  complaining  of  the  outrages  he  had 
received  from  the  multitude,  and  declaring  that  the  Con- 
vention was  not  &ee.  The  Montagnards  themaslves  became 
indignant,  and  Danton  cried  out  that  the  outraged  national 
majesty  must  be.avenged  :  the  Convention  ivrose  in  a  body, 
and  set  forward  with  its  president  at  its  head.  On  the  Place 
da  Carrousel  they  met  Henriot,  on  horseback  with  his  sabre 
in  his  hand  :  "  What  do  the  public  require  f "  said  the  presi- 
dent H^ranlt  de  S^chelles ;  **  the  Convention  has  no  object 
but  their  welfare.**  "^  The  people  have  not  assembled  to  hear 
speeches,**  replied  Henriot;  ''they  demand  that  twenty-four 
l^ty  persons  be  given  up  to  th^  Ji.**   "  Let  all  of  us  be  giv^H 
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vipf^  BluMMtwifc  tht)  dB|nitie8.  Hcmsrinii .  ttfdend  iMir.  tMSssuMk 
to  be  pointed  a^Most  iheia,  and  the  Qaxxventicrt  vetvtftM^ 
Auaronnded-  on  aH  ado^  tdae.  nuuDbeis  of  tiM  Ooavieiitioii 
roturaed  difihaaortened  to  their  baU^  usabla  to  pareveni  thv 
aereflftof  the*  pnttcttbed,  and  liarai,  aeting  SMiM.  diatatoTi 
eeserased  aatboiaty  over  the  fiita  of  all.  Twantsy^-foinr  ilkttk- 
trioTiB  Qirondins  wera-  plaaed  ul  a  staia  of  aiami  iai  tbeir  own 
houaea  bj  order  of  tke  Asaembly,  and  ihB  aalaafiednnltiittda 
diapeTBed.  Erozn  that  daj  tha  Gkondhi  partj^iofl^  all  powei^ 
and  ft freaOonvenAion  oia  longar ffTtiatodi 


CHAPTER  IL 

l^xam  the  fall  of  the  Glrondioa  to  tbat  of  Bobespierre. — 2ii4  ^Hm^  1798 

--2nh  July,  179*  (&*Phenmdor,  aa  2). 

1%S  Glrondma  Potion,  Barbaraox,  (hmMb,  Lovrat,  Bisoi;^ 
and  LaBJuinaia^  took  advantage  of  the'  indignartoat  .excited  in 
IVaneo'bT'^&eveBis  of  the  3l8t  of  May  and  the  2nd  ef 
June;  and  attempted  to  ndie  the-  departiii6at&  Oaan.  baoaaM 
^o  oentpe  of  insiineetion  m  the  noith :  9rittan^  tooik  part 
m  ity  and  "the  inaiuigenti)  mtdar  the  name  of  the  A^sembi^^ 
lie  deputim  met  at  Caen,  Ibnaed  an  army  commanded  hf 
Qtsietal  Wimptot,  and  prepared  to  mas^h  npen  Buiai  !l^ 
wtis  fimn  thie  par#^  oamo  the  heroic  OQuaiotte  Ooidsy,  a 
jwuDggistl  endowed' wi^  a  genmmn'  mind^  aa  intcepid  aa 
aheiraa  enOhwaatfic;  Indigoani  at  the  £rigl^M evils haapad 
vtp^n  Fmnce"and  the  otguse  of  libesty  by  mansten^  the 
imagined  that  she  ehould  reader  an>  immenee  garaieft  to  Jar 
eoHBtiy  l^  deiiveriaff  it  of  Maxait,  the*  nioet  atrooiona  ef 
^em  aU ;  ahe'poniaraed  him  m  hia  balh^  and)  died  uponi  .tin 
seafibid  with  thA'  nobieal  firmnaa&  But  the  homhla  ayitem 
of  Maarat  did  not  pariah  -mUk  hdmn:'  the  Yiolaaft  aitnatioii  «f 
tikje^repnblio  had  set  tha>  fiangainavy  paiaiana  e£  the  multi* 
tmb  ift  a  etaHe  of  iMmeDtation ;  Ubit  fmammiimtmri  MaxaM 
beoame'tt  god  for  them ;  hia  pamaJooa  'weoehonie  in  tnnrnqok 
to  tSie  Pbntheon,  and  in  aU  pepidar  aoctetieaj  hia.  hnst  mn 
phoed  by  the  skie  of  that  a£  ^nt-  Oonnmntionail  iLapeMeiias 
Baint  iFWrgean,  -whom,  one  of  the  hody^gsards,  naaoedPSiia^ 
had  'pamj^ed  for  haa-  regiolde  vote  by-  assassinating  himi 

The'  dang^s  of- the  Oon^«ntion,  hoBrevar/  inoreased  dai^ : 
tte  prindpcd  oitiea  of  the  kingdom,  amd  nsore  than  fluslif 
departmenta,  were  in  arms.      A  fknatioal  yiUainy  named 
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Chilier,  w  ernnlniiMin,  of  Maa»i»  Jiad  en<kav«uwd  ill  yomiw 
aife  Lyons  t^e  prosQrifilioDs  c£  the  Commimo  of  Pada;  ib 
oontost  oommonesd,  ike  miuueipaUtj  waa  take&  bjf  Mnwidt 
b^  tbe  Beationfl^  aod  Chftlier  iros  deeapitatocL  I^on^bovr* 
ewr,  was  still  obedient  to  the  Conveatioa ;  h\^  affcer  the 
2nd  of  Janay  it  dadared  against  it ;  twenty  thouBsad  men 
took  up  arms  wxthiiL  ita  walk.  Marseilles  rose  sA  the  same 
time ;  Tonkuic,  26flne%  Montaii^aa  followed  its  eacample^and 
evexTwhsce  m  these,  cities  the  royahsts  took  part  in  the. 
mofTement :  they  caUed  in  the  Bngliah  at  Toulon,  into  which 
port  Admical  Mood  entered,  proclaiming  Louis  XVII.  Box^ 
daaax  Hkewisa  rsiwited  in  fttvouv  of  tb*  proseribed  of  the 
2nd.of  Jnai:  The  ■wniinfiiinn  esDteftdid  to  Brittsftj,  the 
Yendeaaa  were  niaaiiemai  BsaannoDS^  Argtnta«^  and  Thoniurs : 
Ibrtj  ihoasani  dunl  nsdev  Oateliiieau«  Leseure^  Stofflet  and 
Laroche-Jacqmslin^  oamsd  Saanmir  and-  Angen,  sad  threw 
tbemsehies  upon  Naakea  The  siimation  of  ^  rapubUc  wa». 
Bat  more  conaobtay  with  regard  to  its  fbve^  eikemies :  aJU 
ooneoid  waa  at  an  end  between.  iAs  generajB,  for  the  mo^ 
part  Qiiwndimsand  the  Mcntagnarda  the  conquerors  of  tbei 
Oottrention.  In  Tain  Oustine  was  a|)pointed  to  the  army  of 
the  Kortk ;  Majenne  cajntulaited  after  an  admirable  resists 
anos,  wliiGJi  popcersd  its  defimders  the  glorious  anrname  of 
the  JfopymfoM;  The  enemy  took  Yaleociennes  and  Gond^  ; 
the  frontieEB  man  bcokea  in,  and  the  diseourag^^d  army 
retired  behindi^er  Boarpe,  thelaat  d^enaive  position  between 
it  and  Pariai 

The  GonnraBtteaiieBebwd  to  &oa  boUlyalltbe  penb  which, 
its  own  eaBeessBs  luddcawm  upon  France  :  in  a  few  hours  if^ 
Toted  a  oomatitntioB  whidhcstaihUshed  the  pure  goyexsmenl* 
of  the  mnltitnde,  and  which,  aoknowledgad  by  its  aathora 
tJiemsslvea  ta  be  imprartinable  in.  &  time  of  geneml  war» 
was  suspended  till  peaoei  The  deputies  of  the  forty-four 
tliouaamd  municipal  Unas  of  Irranoe,  when  heard  at  the.  bar  a£ 
Itbe  CouTention,  damaadKl  .the.  etm/A  of  aU  the  snspeoted 
parties,  and  the  ktvy  sn.tBaaas  of  tha  people*  ^'Let  nacam* 
ffy  witk  their  wish,"  cried  Danton,  "  It  is  by  caBBon4)alla 
wamnst  makm  known,  our  ooofititation  to  our  enemies  ^ 
^Diis  is  the  instasit  at  whidi  wa  should  swear  that  we  wiU 
devote.  oitaalTas  ta  death,  or  tiittbwe  will  annihilate  tyrants" 
^E6e  oath  sna  tdcan^  and  Bandrey  in  the  name  of  the  Gooh 
BBttee  oi  Pdblk  fiafisfey,  aoon  proposed  energetio  meaaosasv 
<^The  yoong  van,"  isaid  k^  ''  will  fight ;  aoarried  men  wiU 
iMfys  the  atm%iandpKO¥]da&xr  their  sobsbtenoe ;  the  W0Bm» 
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-win  make  clothes  for  the  floldiera,  and  attend  the  wounded ; 
the  children  shall  make  lint  of  old  linen  ;  and  the  old  men 
shall  be  carried  to  public  places,  to  inflame  the  courage  of 
onr  warriors^  and  propagate  hatred  to  kings  and  the  nnity  of 
the  republic.  National  houses  shall  be  converted  into  bav- 
racks,  public  places  into  workshops.  The  republic  is  no- 
tuing  but  one  great  besieged  city  ;  France  must  be  nothing 
but  one  vast  camp."  These  measures  were  adopted :  all 
jouDg  men,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five,  were  put  under 
arms,  and  France  soon  had  on  foot  fourteen  armies  and 
*welve  hundred  thousand  soldiers.  Terror  was  employed  to 
get  them  together  and  provide  £or  their  subsistenoe  ;  violent 
and  multiplied  demands  were  made  npon  the  middle  classes; 
they  were  obliged  to  contribute  under  pain  of  death :  the 
law  against  suspected  persons  was  earned  rigorously  into 
effect ;  and  France,  which  was  transformed  into  a  camp  for 
one  party,  became  a  prison  for  the  others.  Commerce  and 
the  bourgeoisie  famished  the  prisoners,  and  were  placed,  as 
well  as  the  Buthorities,  under  the  surveillance  of  the  multi- 
tude, represented  by  the  clubs,  whom  the  Convention  wished 
to  attach  to  its  cause  by  every  means.  Every  indigent  person 
received  forty  sous  per  diem  for  assisting  at  the  assembly  of 
his  section ;  certificates  of  citizenship  were  given  out,  and 
every  section  had  its  revolutionary  committees.  By  these 
violent  means  the  Convention  triumphed  over  its  enemies  : 
the  array  of  Calvados  was  put  to  flight  at  Vernon,  and  there 
was  a  solemn  retraction  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents  at 
Caen  ;  Toulon,  Bordeaux,  and  Lyons  fell  successively  before 
the  arms  of  the  republic  La  Vendue  alone,  in  the  name  of 
the  altar  and  the  throne,  maintained  for  a  long  time  still  an 
inveterate  and  terrible  struggle.  Repulsed  in  their  attack 
upon  Nantes,  where  they  lost  the  intrepid  Cathelineau,  the 
Yendeans  fell  back  behind  the  Loire,  and  beat  aueoessively 
the  republican  generals  Biron,  Bossignol,  and  Gandaux.  At 
length,  seventeen  thousand  men,  of  the  ancient  garrison  ot 
Mayence,  reputed  the  best  troops  in  the  army/  were  trans- 
ported into  La  Vendue ;  Kleber  commanded  them.  L^ 
chelle  was  named  generalissimo,  and  the  royalista^  after 
having  conquered  Kleber  and  the  Mayen^aLs  in  a  battle^ 
experienced  four  consecutive  defeats  at  Ch4tillon  aadChoilet; 
their  principal  leaders,  Lescure,  Bonchamps^  and  D'£lb6e^ 
received  mortal  wounds  in  these  sanguinary  coiiflicta.  Bat* 
rounded  on  all  sides  in  La  Yendte,  the  insurgents  requested 
suoeonr  from  England,  wiuoh,  before  granting  ity  lequired 
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ihaA  they  du>idd  hare  posaeflmon  of  a  seaport.  iSgfat j 
thousand  Tendeans  left  their  devastated  country,  and  directed 
their  inarch  to  GranviUe ;  repnlaed  before  that  place,  ior 
"want  of  artillery,  and  routed  at  Mans,  they  were  destroyed 
-whilst  endeavouring  to  cross  the  Loire  at  Savenay.  Cha- 
rette  continued  the  war,  but  at  length  lost  the  isle  of  Noir- 
xnoutier.  The  Achilles  of  La  Vendee,  the  heroic  Henry  de 
Laroche-Jacqudin,  was  killed  by  a  soldier  whose  life  he  had 
spared :  his  death  completed  the  subjection  of  the  country 
by  the  republicans,  and  a  system  of  extermination  was 
instantly  commenced.  Conquered  La  Vended  was  surrounded 
by  General  Thureau  with  sixteen  intrenched  camps,  and 
twelve  moveable  columns,  known  under  the  name  of  ^ 
infernal  cohimna,  penetrated  into  that  unfortunate  country^ 
carrying  sword  and  fire  wherever  they  went. 

The  republic  triumphed  at  the  same  time  on  the  frontierSi 
That  of  the  North  was  most  strongly  threatened  :  the  duke 
of  York  besieged  Dunkirk  with  thuiy-three  thousand  men ; 
Freytag,  along  the  Yser,  covered  the  siege  with  another 
army,  and  the  prince  of  Orange  commanded  fifteen  thousand 
Ihitch  at  Menin.  A  hundred  thousand  soldiers  of  the 
coalesced  army,  spread  from  Quesnoy  to  the  Moselle,  either 
besieged  places  or  guarded  passagea  It  became  necessary  to 
prevent  the  invasion  of  France  by  cutting  this  formidable 
line,  and  forcing  the  English  to  raise  the  siege  of  Dunkirk. 
Houchard,  commandant  of  the  army  of  the  North,  suddenly 
drew  near  to  that  place  with  very  inferior  forces,  after  a 
^nguinary  attack  n^n  Menin,  anZru^ched  at  ob«  agaiaat 
the  corps  of  observation  of  Freytag.  At  the  first  shock, 
Freytag  fell  back,  and  his  centre  recrossed  the  Yser ;  then 
he  returned  to  the  charge,  in  order  to  disengage  his  right 
wing.  A  second  and  furious  contest  eusued,  and  the  enemy 
^retired  en  masse  upon  the  road  of  Fumes,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  duke  of  York ;  they  stopped  at  the  village  of 
Hondtschoot^  where  they  occupied  a  formidable  position. 
Houchasrd  followed  them,  and  the  next  day  an  attack  was 
eommemced  along  the  front  of  their  whole  line.  Some  thick 
copses,  which  covered  the  enemy,  became  the  central  point 
of  the  action ;  at  length  the  positions  were  carriec^  the 
French  triumphed,  and  Freytag  retreated  in  disorder  upon 
Fumes.  The  raising  of  the  siege  of  Dunkirk  waa  one  of 
the  results  of  this  victory,  of  vhich  Paris  received  the.newa 
with  enthufliasBi. 

The  ooaileseed  armies,  however,  fell  back  towards  the  centre 
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cf  their  lino^f  opemtiimsy  «&d«tiUf(iRimd«Diaip<]^^ 
between  the  Soheld  and  the  Menae.  YalezuneniieB,  Condd, 
lOLd  QoeBQDf  fBtUdng  into  their  haadS)  gave  thna  an  im^ 
pRtaiit  {NnttioA  on  the  Beheld,  asid  tfaey  wen  diesiDoiB  of 
obtaining  ione  likewise  upon  the  Sanibi«»  to  ftdEtate  their 
adrflflaoe.  The  taking  <^  Maabeuge  mi^  Tender  them 
mastera,  net  only  of  the  basm  of  tiae  Samhre,  but  also  of  all 
the  apaoe  icoa^prieed  between  that  river  nod  the  M^vae :  they 
invested  that  phMoe.  The  prince  of  Coborg^  t^ommandant- 
in-^hief,  ^tiviided  his  army  into  two  bodies ;  the  tme  of  thirty- 
five  thousand  men  surrounded  Maubenge,  "whilst  with  the 
other  body,  of  ahnoBt  equal  force,  Cobui|^  covered  the  siege, 
by  occupying  the  posvtiens  «f  Dourlons  and  Wattignies. 
Honohard,  the  conqueror  at  Hondt8cb(x>t,  had  just  been 
replaced  by  Jourdan  over  the  army  of  the  North  :  Camot> 
in  concert  with  this  general,  directed  the  operationa  An 
attack  upon  Wattignies  was  determixied  on,  and  after  a 
vigorous  resistance,  the  village  was  carried.  This  fortunate 
'saccess  caused  the  siege  of  Manbeuge  to  be  raised,  concen- 
trated the  coalesced  armies  between  the  Scheld  and  the 
Sambre,  and  permitted. Jourdan  to  resume  the  offensive. 
Eellermann  about  the  some  time  drove  back  the  Piedmontese 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  France  lost  the  lines  of  Tech, 
in  the  Pyrenees,  and  its  army  was  obliged  to  fall  bac^  from 
before  Perpignan  :  the  lines  of  Weissemburg  were  also 
forced  on  the  east  by  the  Prussians  united  with  the 
Austrians,  under  Brunswick  and  Wunnser ;  but  the  youi^ 
A.nd  intrepid  Hodie,  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  Moselle, 
bore  down,  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre,  upon  the  flank  of 
Wurmser,  and  compettiirg  it  to  &11  back,  efOsoted  his  junction 
with  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  Brunswick  followed  the 
retrograde  movement  of  Wurmser ;  from  l^at  time  the  two 
combined  French  armies  were  in  a  condition  to  advance,  and 
encamped  in  the  Palatinate.  France,  in  her  contest  with 
Europe,  had  recovered  all  she  had  lost  except  Cond^ 
Valenciennes,  and  some  forts  in  Eonssillon.  The  allied 
powers  had  obtained  nothing,  and  accused  each  other  xecipro- 
oally  of  having  caused  their  defeats. 

The  glory  of  France  was  at  this  period  etttir^  in  its 
nvmies,  which  appeared  to  rival  each  other  in  eflbrts  to  efl^Eboe 
ah«(epp«»brfum  with  which  an  atrocious  govenitteatdiagraoed 
tev  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
followed  up  the  course  of  its  pitiless  excosrtaons.  '*  The 
vwond  ef  tte  lftir&"  said  the  exeeraUo  Oaat  Jwt,  whilst 
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^Biwhig  it  t»  be  deoveed  that  the  decemTxral  power  sboidd  con- 
tinue  till  ibeie  -was  peace, — "  the  iwoxd  of  the  laws  must  ittA 
all  parts  with  rapidity,  your  arm  must  be  preaont  every  wlwaT* 
Thus  was  created  that  terrible  power,  which  finished  by  •de- 
vouring itsel£  The  executive  scathodity  was  ooncentrated  in 
the  hands  of  this  'ooounittee)  whioh  diapoaed  of  all  lives  and 
all  fortnnesk  It  was  duq)ported  by  the  msltiilvdf ,  which  it 
pampeied  by  oraeltieB  in  the  name  of  justice,  rand  whidi 
delibeiKted  in  the  elubs  and  revohitionaty  ooonnittees.  It 
was  composed,  after  the  ^Ist  of  May,  of  none  bnt  viotait 
Montagnards.  Sobespi^re^  Coothon^  Saint  J«st,  OoUot 
d*HerlK)i8,  Billand  Tarennes^  and  Bandoe,  formed  a  part  of 
it ;  each  of  them  took  upon  liimself  a  particular  part  in  tin 
government.  Oamot,  their  colleague,  had  no  actrre  shavp 
in  the  proscriptions ;  his  genius  directed  the  militaoy  opeea- 
tions,  and  was  associated  with  all  the  victories  Every  one 
of  these  which  the  republic  gained  over  ite  iatemal  enemies^ 
was  aignalBed  by  horrible  nasBatsies :  Barr^re  caused  a 
frightfal  anathema  to  be  pronoanced  agarnst  the  city  of 
Lyons^  the  name  even  of  which  was  ordered  to  be  expunged, 
and  be  replaced  by  that  of  CcmmutM^Affpcmcfus.  OoUot 
d'Herbois,  Fouch^  and  Couthon,  were  the  pitiless  ezeeatoss 
of  the  decrees  of  the  committee  against  that  unfbztiuMte 
dty :  the  scaffold  was  too  slow  fer  their  vengeance^  aiad 
cannon  poured  destructioa  upon  the  public  pla^  and  the 
conquered  insurgents. 

Toulon,  Caen,  Marseilles)  andBordeanz,  became  ihe  tfaeatree 
of  atrocious  executions.  In  Paris,  the  most  ilhtstrions 
victims  and  the  leaders  of  all  the  faUen  parties  hxA  their 
heads  upon  the  scaffold.  The  queen  Marie  Antoinette  and 
Bailiy  died  thus  within  a  iew  days  of  each  ethei^  esiecrablB 
rarommtanocs  adding  to  the  horror  of  tbebr  oendemnaititti 
and  execution.  The  Girondins,  proscribed  on  <the  2nd.  of 
June,  followed  them  olosely,  to  the  number  of  tweaty^two, 
and  aU  marched  firmly  to  their  death,  nnging  the  Marseil- 
laise ;  the  duke  ef  Orleans  was  not  spared ;  Bamave  tmd 
Duport  Dutertre  were  immolated,  and  wsfck  -tfaem  the 
generals  Houchard,  Custine,  Bkosiy  Beauhaianj%.aiid«  nsm- 
ber  of  others;  P6tion  and  Bozot  ^estiroyed  themselves: 
their  bedaes  were  found  Judf-devonrcd  by  wolves ;  Mashnine 
Bloland  died  upon  the  soaflbld  :  upon  IfBrming  the.  news  of 
her'<]tecaEtioa,  her  hoiiiaQd  kilikbd  harasslf  ea  the  hq^ 
omL  AU  the  fagHiire  fiteondims  w«r^  raflasmL  Ten 
■itan jtoed  tTionsaud  suspoetal  peasoiwweae  inoaietnted.pUocHl 
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flowed  in  all  the  cities ;  ch&teaoxy  convents,  and  chnrcbis 
were  destroyed ;  monuments  of  art  were  overthrown  ;  the 
land  wanted  arms  to  caltLvate  it^  and  fiunine  was  added  to 
the  calamities  which  devoured  Eranoe.  Public  credit  was 
annihilated,  all  expenses  were  provided  for  bj  the  sale  of  the 
property  of  the  proscribed,  and  by  despotic  measures,  com- 
manded, perhaps,  by  necessity,  and  sustained  by  terror. 
Wishing  to  consecrate  an  unheard-of  revolution  by  a  new 
era,  the  division  of  the  year  was  changed,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  months  and  da3r8,  and  the  Christian  calendar 
was  replaced  by  the  Republican  calendar.  The  new  era 
dated  from  the  22nd  of  September,  1792,  the  epoch  of  the 
foundation  of  the  republic.  There  were  twelve  equal  months 
of  thirty  days  each  :  Vendemiaire,  Brtimaire,  Frimairt,  for 
the  autumn  ;  NivSae,  FluviSse,  VeiUdse,  for  the  winter ; 
Oerminalf  Florial^  Frairialf  for  the  spring ;  and  Mesndor, 
Thermidor,  and  Fructidor,  for  the  summer.  The  five  com- 
plementary days  of  the  year  received  the  name  of  scma- 
cuioUides,  and  were  consecrated  to  Genvua,  to  Lahaur,  to 
ActionSf  to  FewardSf  and  to  Opimon.  This  was  not  enough  for 
the  Commune  of  Paris :  directed  by  the  infamous  Chaumette, 
his  substitute  Hubert,  Bonsin,  general  of  the  revolutionary 
army,  and  the  atheist  Anacharsis  Cloots,  it  obliged  the 
oonabitutional  bishop  of  Paris  and  his  vicar  to  abjure 
Christianity  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  caused  the  worahip 
of  Reason  to  be  decreed,  and  instituted  festivals,  which 
became'  scandalous  scenes  of  debauchery  and  atheism  :  it 
was  not  till  it  had  attained  the  last  term  of  crime  and  folly, 
that  the  revolutionary  movement  of  the  Commune  was 
stopped.  When  it  had  arrived  at  this  point  of  madness,  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  declared  itself  inimical  to  it,  and 
Bobespierre  made  the  Convention  interdict  every  measure 
oontrajy  to  freedom  of  worship. 

Danton  and  his  friends,  Canulle  Desmoulins,  Philippeaux, 
Lacroix,  Pabre  d'Eglantine  and  Westermann,  demanded  still 
more  ;  they  wished  to  re-establish  legal  order,  and  with  this 
view  they  were  desirous  of  stopping  the  action  of  the  revo- 
lutionaiy  tribunal,  of  emptying  the  prisons,  that  were  filled 
with  the  suspected,  and  of  dissolving  the  committees.  Cainille 
Deanoulins  edited,  with  this  object,  under  the  name  of  Vievx 
CorddieT^  a  strong  journal  against  -die  despotism  of  the  dicta- 
tors. Bobespierre  was  the  most  formidable  of  these ;  Camille 
and  his  friends  wished  to  gain  him ;  but  Bobespieire  artfully 
afiedted  nentvalitj  between  the  parties^  and  meditated  the 
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destruction  of  their  leaders,  one  after  the  otker.  His  colleagues 
in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  were  furious  against  Camille 
and  the  Dantonists;  he  gave  these  up  to  them,  and  obtained  in 
return  promises  of  the  heads  of  D'H6bert,  Olootz,  Chaumette, 
Konsin,  and  the  principal  anarchists  of  the  Commune.  This 
compact  being  concluded,  he  ascended  the  tribune,  and 
denounced  to  the  Convention,  as  enemies  of  the  republic,  the 
ultra-revolutionists  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Dantonists, 
whom  he  designated  Moderates,  on  the  other.  Saint  Just 
9poke  to  the  same  purpose ;  he  thundered  against  those  whom 
he  named  the  enemies  of  virtue  and  terror,  and  caused  the 
most  boundless  powers  to  be  confided  to  the  government,  in 
order  to  punish  them.  The  anarchists  of  the  Commune, 
H6bert,  Clootz,  Konsin^  and  their  accomplices,  were  the  first 
that  were  seized  and  condemned ;  most  of  them  died  like 
cowards ;  the  revolutionary  army  was  broken  up,  and  the 
Convention  obliged  the  Commune  to  come  and  render  thanks 
at  its  bar,  for  the  acts  even  which  annulled  its  own  power. 
The  turn  of  the  Dantonists  was  then  come :  famous  represen- 
tatives of  the  old  Montague,  their  names,  particularly  that  of 
their  leader,  appeared  still  all-powerful.  When  warned  of 
the  projected  attacks  of  his  enemies,  Danton  answered,  as 
the  duke  of  Guise  of  old  did  :  ^'  Tliey  wovld  not  don^e;"  but 
the  committee  reckoned  with  reason  upon  the  terror  of  the 
Assembly  :  the  Dantonists  were  arrested  on  the  10th 
Germinal ;  Robespierre  prevented  their  being  heard  in  the 
Assembly  :  **  We  shall  this  day  see,"  said  he,  ''  if  the  Con* 
vention  can  destroy  a  pretended  idol,  an  idol  long  since 
rotten ;  and  whether  this  idol,  in  its  fEdl,  will  cinish  the 
Convention  and  the  French  people."  Saint  Just  read  the 
report  against  the  parties  attacked,  and  the  Assembly,  stupi- 
fied  by  terror,  decreed  their  accusation.  When  brought 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  they  evinced  the  greatest 
courage,  together  with  a  strong  contempt  for  their  judges  : 
they  were  condemned.  "  We  are  immolated,"  cried  Danton, 
"  to  the  ambiuon  of  a  few  base  brigands ;  but  they  will  not 
enjoy  their  victory  long  ....  I  drag  on  Bobespierre  .... 
Bobespierre  follows  me."  They  met  death  with  firmness, 
amidst  an  immense  but  silent  crowd :  for  long  after  that  time  no 
voice  was  raised  against  the  decemvirs,  and  the  Convention 
decreed  that  Uftrov  omd  M  Ae  virtues  were  the  order  of  the 
day- 

During  four  months,  the  power  of  the  committees  was  exer- 
without  restraint,  and  d^th  became  the  only  means  of 
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goTBmment.  Conspiracies  in  prisons  were  invented,  and  the 
envoys  from  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  rephu^  those  of 
the  Montagne  in  the  departments.  It  was  after  this  change 
that  the  proconsuls  Carrier  in  the  city  of  Nantes,  Joseph 
Lebon  in  that  of  Anas,  and  Maignet  at  Orange,  aignaliwsH 
tiiemselves  by  unheard-of  cruelties.  At  Orleans,  the  prinoi> 
pal  inhabitants  were  slaughtered ;  at  Yerdim,  seventeen 
young  girls,  accused  of  having  danced  at  a  ball  given  by  the 
Prussians,  met  with  death  on  the  same  day  on.  the  scaffold  ; 
at  Paris,  among  the  most  illustrious  victims  of  this  awM 
period,  we  may  name  the  octogenary  marshals  De  Noailles  and 
De  Maill6,  the  ministers  Machaud  and  Laverdi,  the  learned 
Lavoisier,  the  venerable  Lamoignon  de  Malesherbes  and  his 
iiBimily,  lyEspr^mesnil,  Thouret,  aud  Chapelier,  all  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  the  angelic  Madame 
Elizabeth,  whose  blood  was  called  for  by  Billaud  Yarennes  : 
^  It  is  only  the  dead  that  do  not  return,"  said  Barr^re.  *^  The 
more  the  social  body  transpires,**  repeated  Col  lot  d'Herbois, 
'Hhe  more  healthy  it  beoomea"  By  this  infernal  system, 
Kobespierre  and  the  fanatical  Saint  Just  announcod  their 
wish  to  establish  the  reign  of  virtue ;  they  associated  with 
them  the  paralytic  and  pitiless  Couthon,  and  together 
formed,  in  the  bosom  of  the  committee  even,  a  redoubtable 
triumvirate,  which,  by  isolating  itself,  brought  on  its  ruin; 
but,  before  they  separated,  the  decemvirs  attempted  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  new  manners  and  new  institutions.  Robespierre, 
who  reigned  by  murder,  felt,  nevertheless,  that  the  social 
order,  under  pun  of  dissolution,  must  repose  upon  a  religious 
basis ;  he  had  consequently  caused  the  Convention  to  decree 
that  the  French  people  should  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
€k>d  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  he  afterwards  dedi- 
cated decadary  festivals  to  the  Supreme  Being,  to  Truth,  to 
Justice,  to  Modesty,  to  Friendship,  to  Frugality,  to  G^oodFesUk, 
amd  to  MirforPwne.  Considered  by  his  fimatical  admireie  aa 
the  principal  foimder  of  a  moral  democracy,  and  as  the  new 
pontiff  of  the  Eternal,  he  attained  the  highest  degree  of  power. 
President  of  the  Convention,  he  mardied  at  its  head,  alone 
and  at  twenty  paces  in  advance  of  it ;  he  was  the  object  of 
general  attention ;  his  countenance  beaming  with  joy  and 
pride,  he  bore  in  his  hands  flowers  and  ears  of  com,  and  pro- 
ceeded thus  towards  the  altar,  where  he  harangued  the 
people  in  the  character  of  high  priest.  After  this  a  milder 
government  was  hoped  for;  but  he  terminated  hisdisoourse 
witii  these  words :  *'  Peoj^  let  us  to^y  give  osnelvtsiip 
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to  tlie  trani^rto  of*  pure  joy;  to-monoir  m  wUl  again 
oontond  with  Tioea  and  tyrants."  The  exeeutions  were 
nisainedy  and  on  the  morrow,  the  2l8t  Prairialy  Robespierre 
oeoeed  an  exeorable  project  of  a  law  to  be  presented  by 
Cauth<my  the  sanguinaiy  dispodtions  of  which  were,  in  case 
ofneed,  applicable  to  all  Frenchmen.  This  project  denied 
defenders  to  the  aociised,  ordered  them  to  be  tried  en  masH^ 
and  gave  juries  no  other  guide  or  role  but  their  own  con- 
aoiences :  it  was  adopted.  Fouquier  Tainyille,  the  publio 
aoeuser,  and  the  judgel^  his  aooompliees,  members  of  the 
nevolationary  tribunal,  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  try  the 
proscribed  ;  fifty  Tictims  per  day  were  at  Paris  dragged  to 
esMcution ;  the  scaffold  was  ttanqported  to  the  faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  and  an  aqueduct  was  conatruoted  toreoeire  and  cariy 
off  the  human  blood 

The  immortal  campaign  6i,  1794  commenced  whilst  this 
6!&eciable  system  waa  being  carried  on«  The  northern  fron- 
tier was  still,  as  it  had  been  in  tiie  preeeding  year,  the  great 
theatre  of  war»  The  French  occupied,  as  principal  positions^ 
LiUe^  Guise,  and  Maubeuge :  Pichegru  commanded  them, 
Jourdan  having  quitted  the  command  in  chief  of  the  army  of 
the  North,  for  that  of  the  Moselle.  The  prince  of  Coburg, 
the  head  of  the  allies^  commenced  operations  by  the  blockade 
of  Landrecy,  with  a  mass  of  about  a  hundred  thousand  men  ; 
the  English,  under  ^e  duke  of  York,  covered  the  blockade 
towards  Oatnbray,  and  Coburg  himself,  with  a  numerous  body, 
established  himself  as  a  post  of  observation  on  the  side  of 
Quise,  whilst  the  Austrian  general  Glairlait  extended  his 
forces  towards  Menin  and  Courtray.  Such  were  the  portions 
of  the  two  armies,  when  the  invasion  of  Flanders  by  the  left 
wing  of  the  French  army  was  determined  on.  The  generals 
Souham  and  Moreau  marched  quickly  from  lille  upon  the 
right  wing  of  the  enemy,  and  gained  the  first  victory  at 
Moncroen  over  Clair£ut.  Jourdan  then  received  orders  to 
detach  forty-fiive  thousand  men  from  the  army  of  Moselle,  and 
to  come  by  forced  marches  towards  the  Sambre  and  the 
Meuse,  to  crush  the  left  of  the  allies  :  this  plan  secured  the 
success  of  the  campaign.  In  vain  the  allies  endeavoured,  by 
a  bold  march  upon  Turcoing,  between  lalle  and  Courtray,  to 
divide  the  French  army ;  General  Souham  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  duke  of  York  at  Turcoing.  The  enemy 
rallied  befinre  Touraay ;  they  checked  the  victoriooa  Fren<^ 
anny,  and  Landrecy  succumbed ;  but  Jourdan  arrived  with 
the  army  of  the  Moselle ;  he  joined  the  army  of  the  Norths  and 
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ninety  thousand  men  took  up  the  offensive  itdth  suooeas  : 
the  victory  of  Turcoing  presaged  others,  and  the  two  French 
-wings  threatened  to  envelop  the  enemy.  Piohegni  pushed 
forward  upon  the  left  of  the  Austrians  and  besieged  Ypres  ; 
drawing  on  Clairfait,  designedly,  to  the  succour  of  the  city,  he 
conquered  himat  Hoogldde,  whilst  Jourdan  invested  Charleioi, 
and  already  occupied  the  banks  of  the  Sambre.  The  prince 
of  Orange,  and  then  Coburg,  marched  to  the  deliverance  of 
this  important  place.  Jourdan,  although  repulsed  several 
times,  crossed  the  river  again,  and  got  possession  of  the 
heights  which  border  the  plains  of  Fleums,  already  glorious 
for  France  under  Louis  XIY.  A  fresh  battle  was  fought 
there  on  the  16th  of  June,  1794.  The  two  armies  were 
nearly  equal  in  numbers,  and  eighty  thousand  men  on  each 
side  took  part  in  the  action.  Charleroi  had  just  fitllen  into 
the  hands  of  the  French  ;  the  allies  were  ignorant  of  this 
reverse,  and  the  combined  forces  of  the  prince  of  Orange  and 
Coburg  attacked  Jourdan,  with  the  view  of  delivering  the 
place.  Kleber,  Championnet,  Lefebvre,  and  Marceau,  com- 
manded the  French  divisions  ;  Kleber  by  a  vigorous  charge, 
repulsed  the  right  of  the  allies,  whilst  Jourdan  compelled  the 
oentre  and  the  lefb  to  give  ground.  The  allies,  already  shaken, 
learnt  at  length  that  Chc^leroi,  which  they  came  to  defend, 
had  yielded  ;  they  hesitated,  fell  back,  and  the  victory  was 
ga  ed  by  the  French.  Coburg  commanded  a  retreat,  and 
de%  ded  upon  concentrating  all  his  forces  near  Brussels,  in 
order  to  cover  that  capital.  Pichegru  did  not  allow  him 
time  ;  he  advanced  rapidly,  and  Brussels  was  soon  occupied 
by  he  army  of  the  North  under  his  orders,  and  by  that  of 
Jourdan,  which  received  the  name  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre 
and  Meuse.  The  allies,  dispersed,  fell  back  towards  the 
Merse  and  the  Bhine ;  !EVance  recovered  aU  the  places  it  had 
lost,  and  made  new  conquests.  Never  had  the  French  armies 
in  Flanders  been  more  numerous  or  more  worthy  of  admiration. 
Pichegru  commanded  seventy  thousaud  men  present  under 
arms^  Jourdan  a  hundi*ed  and  sLxLteen  thousand.  The  govern- 
ment, oathausted  by  so  many  and  such  great  efforts,  was  unable 
to  provide  for  the  support  or  the  equipment  of  the  armies ; 
but  the  soldiers  learned  to  do  without  things  apparently  the 
most  necessary  ;  they  no  longer  encamped  under  tents,  they 
bivouacked  under  the  branches  of  trees  :  the  officers,  without 
appointments,  lived  as  the  soldier  did,  ate  the  same  bread, 
marched  on  foot  as  he  did,  with  their  knapsacks  at  their  backs: 
enthusiasm  sustained  these  immortal  armies. 

Pichegru  pursued  his  march  towards  the  embouchure  of 
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the  Scheld  and  the  Meuse,  driving  the  duke  of  York  and 
the  English  towards  the  sea^  whilst  Jourdan  occupied  the 
Meuse  from  Li6ge  to  Maestricht,  in  front  of  Clairfait  and 
the  Austiian&  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  ci^oss  this 
river,  in  order  to  gain  the  bank  of  the  Bhine  ;  and,  to  suc- 
ceed, he  must  force  the  linas  of  the  Ourthe  and  the  Boer, 
tributaries  of  the  Meums.  Jourdan  fought  successively  two 
battles  upon  these  two  rivers ;  he  gained  two  victories,  pur- 
sued ClairfEiit  to  the  Bhine,  got  possession  of  Cologne,  and 
besieged  Maestricht.  The  army  of  the  North  also  gained 
the  bank  of  this  river ;  Bois-le-Duc  and  Wenloo  had  suc- 
cumbed before  it.  The  duke  of  York,  unskilful  and  unfor- 
tunate in  all  his  operations,  evacuated  the  ground  comprised 
between  the  Meuse  and  the  Wahal,  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  Bhine,  and  fell  back  towards  Nimeguen  on  the  Wahal, 
whither  Pichegru  soon  followed  him ;  on  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber, this  important  place  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
This  last  and  brilliant  success  terminated  the  campaign  in 
the  north ;  the  army  entered  into  its  cantonments :  the 
approach  of  winter  and  the  overflowing  of  the  waters  caused 
the  invasion  of  Holland  to  be  adjourned  till  the  spring. 
The  counterpart  of  these  fortunate  events  was  experienced 
by  the  armies  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Upper  Bhine,  com- 
manded by  Gteneral  Michaud.  The  Prussians,  being  no 
longer  supported  by  the  Austrians  on  the  north,  did  not 
venture  to  stand  against  them  in  the  Yosges  :  they  repassed 
the  Bhine,  and  no  place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  but 
Luxembourg  and  Mayence  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
allies,  of  which  the  Committee  of  Safety  ordered  the  imme- 
diate blockade.  The  French  arms  triumphed  at  the  same 
time  in  the  north,  the  east,  and  the  south  :  Dugommier 
and  Moncey  quickly  repaired  the  early  reverses  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Spain :  they  drove  the  Spaniards  out  of  France,  and 
penetrated  into  the  Peninsula,  where  Moncey  took  possession 
of  Saint  Sebastian  and  Fontarabia. 

Such  was  the  prosperity  of  the  republic  on  its  frontiers, 
when,  weary  and  disgusted  with  the  atrocities  which  stained 
its  home  government,  a  certain  number  of  Montagnards 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  them  and  to  avenge  Danton, 
'Camille  Besmoulins,  and  their  slaughtered  friends ;  at  their 
head  were  Tallien,  Bourdon  de  FOise,  and  Legendre  :  their 
supporters  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  were  BiUaud 
Yarennes  and  Collot  d'Herbois,  both  jealous  of  the  authority 
of  the  triumvirs ;  and  in  that  of  General  Safety,  Yadier, 
Voulant,  and  Amar,  all  belonging  to  the  overthrown  faction 
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of  the  Commime.  RobeBpierre,  irritated  hy  their  secret  but 
persevering  renstance,  endeavoured  to  overcome  them  and 
sacrifice  them  ;  they  being  quite  aware  that  it  was  necessary 
to  prevent  his  designs  upon  them,  if  they  meant  to  avoid 
being  his  victims.  They  first  accused  him  of  tyranny  in  the 
committees,  and  deeigni^^  him  under  the  name  of  Fisistra- 
tus ;  then  they  reproached  him  with  the  intention  of  making 
himself  pass  for  a  messenger  from  God,  by  &vouring  mys- 
terious assemblies  held  by  the  ancient  chartreux  Dom  Guerle 
and  a  ridiculous  fanatic,  named  Catherine  Hifot,  whom  they 
doomed  to  death  in  spite  of  his  efforts.  Robespierre,  from 
that  time,  rarely  appeared  in  the  committees,  and  established 
the  centre  of  his  empire  at  the  Jacobins  :  it  was  thence  he 
denounced  those  whom  he  called  Daatonists.  All-powerftil 
in  the  club,  master  of  the  populace,  supported  by  the  mayor 
Fleuriot,  by  Henriot,  commandcmt  of  the  armed  force,  and 
by  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  all  the  members  of  whidi 
were  his  creatures,  he  fancied  himself  strong  enough  to  under- 
take the  attack,  in  the  bosom  even  of  the  Convention,  and, 
on  the  8th  Thermidor,  he  there  denounced  the  committee  : 
he  was  listened  to  in  silence,  for  the  first  time  he  met  with 
a  check ;  his  speech  was  referred  for  examination  to  the  very 
committees  he  accused.  He  repaired,  in  the  evening,  to  the 
Jacobins,  where  he  gave  vent  to  his  anger ;  he  was  received 
with  enthusiasm,  and  everything  was,  during  the  night,  pre- 
pared for  an  insurrection,  whilst  a  league  was  formed  among 
the  Conventionals,  between  the  Bantonists,  the  Droite,  and 
the  Marais.  The  sitting  of  the  9th  Thermidor  was  opened 
under  threatening  auspices  :  Saint  Just  ascended  the  tribune, 
Robespierre  was  seated  opposite  to  him  ;  TaUien  and  Billaud 
interrupted  Saint  Just,  and  commenced  the  attack  ;  Robes- 
pierre sprang  forward  to  reply  to  them  :  ^  Ihwn  toith  the 
tyrcmi  I  down  with  the  tyrant  f*  resounded  £rom  aU  sides. 
Tallien  shook  a  poniard  at  him,  and  threataied  to  pierce 
the  heart  of  him  whom  he  styled  the  new  OromueU  with 
itj  he  obtained  the  arrest  of  Henriot  and  the  perma- 
nence  of  the  Assembly.  Banrire  placed  it  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  armed  sections.  "Now,  let  us  give  oiur 
attention  to  the  tyrant,'*  resumed  Tallien ;  a  thousand 
menacing  cries  prevented  Robespierre  from  being  heard ;  he 
at  length  made  an  extraordinary  effort^  and  shrieked  out : 
^  Prosident  of  the  assassins,  for  the  last  time  will  you  aUow 
me  to  speak  ?*  They  would  not  hear  him  ;  he  raved  like  a 
madman,  flew  about  upon  the  benches  of  the  As8«nbly» 
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addressing  in  a  sapplicating  tone  the  members  of  the  l>oite, 
who  spumed  him  with  horror ;  at  length  he  sank  down  in 
his  seat  again,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  his  mouth  foam* 
ing.  *^  Wretch,"  cried  a  member,  "  the  blood  of  Dantoai 
stifles  you  t*'  His  .arrest  was  immediately  proposed  :  his 
brother  and  Lebas  requested  to  dbare  his  fate  :  the  Assembly 
unanimously  agreed  that  they,  with  Robespierre,  Couthon. 
and  Saint  Just,  should  be  seized  and  giyen  up  to  the 
gendarmes.  "  The  republic  is  lost,"  cried  Eobespierre  j  ''  the 
brigands  triumph  !** 

The  victory,  however,  remained  undecided  ;  the  Jacobins 
also  had  placed  themselves  in  permanence,  swearing  to  die, 
as  they  said,  rather  than  live  under  crime.  The  municipal 
deputies  assembled ;  Henriot  rushed  through  the  sti^etSp 
sword  in  hand,  crying :  **  To  arms  I  to  arms  /"  but  he  was 
arrested,  together  with  Fayan,  the  national  agent,  and  loaded 
with  irons.  During  the  day,  the  Convention  triumphed,  and 
in  the  evening  the  insui^ents  recovered  the  advantage  :  they 
marched  in  a  body  to  the  prisons,  and  delivered  Robespierre^ 
Henriot,  and  their  accomplices  :  Henriot  immediately  sur^ 
rounded  the  Convention  with  soldiers,  and  pointed  hia 
cannon  upon  it :  terror  prevailed  in  the  Assembly,  but  the 
imminence  of  the  peril  inspired  it  with  energetic  resolution: 
Henriot  was  outlawed,  and  his  cannoneers  refusing  to  fire, 
fell  back  with  him  towards  the  H6tel  de  Yille  :  this  refusal 
decided  the  affair.  The  Convention,  in  its  turn,  assumed  the 
oflemdve  j  it  attacked  the  Commune  and  outlawed  the  rebd 
members.  Barras  was  named  commandant-in-chief  of  the 
armed  force,  the  battalions  of  the  sections  swore  to  defend 
the  Assembly,  and  defiled  in  the  midst  of  it,  animated  by 
Fr^ron.  "  Go,**  said  the  president  to  them,  '^  let  not  the  day 
appear  before  the  head  of  the  conspirators  shall  have  fiftllen." 
It  was  midnight :  they  marched  towards  the  Commune, 
where  Robespierre,  though  seated  in  triumph,  shrunk  into 
himseH)  motionless  and  paralyzed  with  terror.  The  procla- 
mation of  the  Assembly,  which  ottUawed  the  Commime,  was 
read  upon  the  Place  de  Gr5ve :  the  groups  immediately 
cEspersed,  and  the  Place  was  deserted.  The  H6tel  de  Y  iUe 
w«U9  surrounded,  to  the  cries  of  Vive  la  Convendon  I  The 
proscribed  were  seized  with  despair  and  rage  :  Robespierre 
fractm*ed  his  jaw  with  a  putol-shot,  Lebas  killed  himself,  the 
younger  Robespierre  threw  himself  firam  a  third  story,  birt 
survived  the  fall ;  Couthon  stabbed  himself  with  an  unsteady 
hand;    Ooffinhal  loaded  Henriot  with  impreeations,  and 
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tbxew  him  out  of  a  window  into  a  common  sewer :  ihs 
cooqneron  iheo  came  up  and  seized  tbeir  prinonera,  wHo^  on 
the  morrow,  were  consigned  to  punishment.  An  immense 
crowd  pressed  roond  the  cart  in  which  Robespierre^  with  hia 
bead  enveloped  in  a  bloodj  cloth,  was  placed  between  Hen- 
riot  and  Couthon,  both  likewise  mutilated.  The  people 
felicitated  each  other,  they  embraced  before  his  ejes^  they 
eorsed  him,  and  at  the  moment  his  head  fell  beneath  the 
knife,  long  salvoes  of  applause  were  ringing  in  his  ears. 
France  breathed  again  :  the  Beign  of  Terror  was  over. 


CHAPTER  UL 

Vnm  the  Ikll  of  Bobespierre  to  the  establiehmeat  of  the  Execative 
Directonr.  27Ui  July,  1794  (9th  Thermidor,  an  3)— 26th  October, 
1795  (4tb  Brumaire,  an  4). 

The  revolutionary  movement  arrived  at  its  term  on  the 
9th  Thermidor,  and  that  of  the  reaction  commenced  the 
same  day.  The  committees  conquered  themselves  whilst 
aubduing  Robespierre.  Two  fresh  parties  were  formed :  that  of 
the  Committees^  and  that  of  the  Montagnards,  who  had  con- 
tributed with  Tallien  to  'the  victory  of  Thermidor,  and 
which,  receiving  their  name  from  it,  were  called  Thermiir 
doria/ns.  The  first  party  depended  upon  the  club  of  the 
Jacobins  and  the  faubourgs ;  the  second,  upon  the  majority 
of  the  Convention  and  the  armed  8ection& 

A  great  number  of  prisoners  were  liberated  in  the  days 
which  immediately  followed  the  9th  Thermidor:  seventy- 
two  members  of  the  insurgent  Commune  perished  on  the 
scaffold;  the  members  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  were 
renewed,  and  the  powers  of  the  committees  were  diminished ; 
the  odious  law  of  the  22nd  Prairial  was  abolished ;  there  was 
no  longer  more  than  one  assembly  of  sections  in  a  decade ; 
the  indemnity  of  forty  sous  per  day,  given  to  the  poor 
citizens  who  assisted  at  it,  was  suppressed,  and  the  affiliation 
of  the  mother  society  of  the  Jacobins  of  Paris  with  all  those 
of  the  republic  was  forbidden.  Fr^ron,  at  the  same  time,  in 
his  journal  of  L^OrcUewr  du  FeupUf  summoned  all  the  young 
men  to  arms  against  the  Terrorista  His  appeal  was  heard  : 
a  crowd  of  young  men  belonging  to  the  richer  and  middle 
class,  and  to  whom  was  given  the  name  of  lajeuniesse  darie, 
perambulated  the  streets  in  numerous  groups,  armed  with 
leaded  sticks^  and  carried  on  a  constant  and  inveterate  war 
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against  the  Jacobins.  This  dub  was  attacked  and  its  mem- 
bers taken,  after  a  very  warm  resistance ;  the  yoimg  men 
closed  the  doors  of  it,  and  the  whole  of  Paris  was  bnt  one 
battle-field.  The  Convention  seconded  all  these  reactionary 
proceedings;  it  decreed  the  accusation  of  the  atrocious 
Fouquier  Tainville,  the  public  accuser,  as  well  as  of  Joseph 
Lebon  and  Carrier,  who  had  fulfilled  their  mission,  the  one 
at  Arras,  the  other  at  Nantes,  like  exterminating  demons. 
They  all  paid  for  their  crimes  with  their  heads,  and  their 
atrocities,  publicly  unveiled,  added  still  more  to  the  horror 
which  their  ancient  accomplices  inspired.  The  Convention 
recalled  into  its  bosom  seventy- three  deputies  proscribed  for 
having  protested  against  the  events  of  the  31st  of  May  ;  it 
revoked  the  decrees  of  expulsion  against  priests  and  nobles^ 
worship  was  re-established,  the  maacimv/m*  was  suppressed, 
and  the  bust  of  Marat  was  broken  to  pieces  in  the  hall  of  the 
sittings.  But  other  calamities  were  produced  by  tliis  rapid 
reaction ;  eight  milliards  of  assignats  had  been  placed  in  cir- 
culation, and  when  there  were  no  longer  any  violent  laws  to 
support  them,  they  fell,  all  at  once,  to  less  than  a  fifteenth 
part  of  their  original  value ;  the  metal  currency  disappeared ; 
and  this  prodigious  fall  gave  birth  to  a  licentious  stock- 
jobbing, which  brought  on  the  ruin  of  a  multitude  of  families^ 
Monopoly  succeeded  the  terrible  law  of  the  m/oadmuw^  and 
the  fistrmers  revenged  themselves  for  their  long  and  cruel 
oppression  by  monopolizing  and  engrossing  provisions :  famine 
appeared,  the  populace  of  the  fiiubouigs  regretted  the  govern- 
ment which  gave  them  bread  and  power,  and  again  had 
recourse  to  riot& 

Several  of  the  most  famous  terrorists,  Billaud  Yai^nnei^ 
Collot  d'Herbois,  Barr^re,  and  Yadier,  had  been  condemned 
to  deportation,  and  taken  to  £[am,  with  seventeen  members 
of  the  CrHcy  who  had  shown  themselves  most  favourable  to 
a  first  insuirection  got  up  to  save  them :  a  second  insurrec- 
tion had  no  greater  success,  on  the  12th  Germinal ;  but,  at 
length,  a  third  was  organized,  on  the  1st  Prairial,  upon  a 
formidable  plan.  The  conspirators  that  day  decreed,  among 
other  measures,  in  the  name  of  the  people  revolted  to  obtain 
bread  and  resume  their  rights,  the  establishment  of  the  demo- 
cratic constitution  of  *93,  the  liberation  of  the  patriots,  and 
the  BOi^nsion  of  all  authority  that  did  not  emanate  from 

*  The  mazimnm  was  in  some  respects  like  the  English  assize  upon 
bread :  it  fixed  prices,  above  which  proyisions  or  merchandise  conU 
not  be  sold.— 2Vafw. 
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the  people.  They  decided  upon  creating  a  new  municipalitj 
to  serve  them  as  a  common  centre,  upon  gaining  poBsession  of 
the  barriergy  the  telegraph,  and  the  tocsin,  and  upon  not  being 
satisfied  till  they  had  secured  the  subsistence,  the  repose,  and 
the  happinasB  of  all  Frenchmen.  They  mvited  ail  the  troops 
to  join  their  ranks^  and  marched  rapidly  upon  the  Conven- 
tion, which,  taken  by  surprise,  hastened  to  call  the  sections 
to  arms.  The  doors  wei«  driven  in,  and  the  multitude,  with 
groups  of  furious  women,  surrounded  the  tribunes,  crying, 
*^  Bread  cmd  the  constUubion  of  '93  !"  The  interior  cf  the 
assembly-chamber  soon  became  a  field  of  battle ;  -the  deputy 
Auguis,  sabre  in  hand,  at  the  head  of  the  veterans  and  gen- 
darmes, at  first  repulsed  the  assailants;  but  they  returned  in 
quick  time  to  the  charge ;  a  ruffian  was  taking  aim  at  the 
president  Boissy  d'Anglas,  the  deputy  Eeraud  sprang  forward 
and  covered  him  with  his  body ;  he  was  himself  wounded, 
dragged  away  by  the  crowd,  and  decapitated.  Most  of  the 
Conventional  deputies  took  to  flight ;  Boissy  d'Anglas  re- 
mained in  his  chair,  calm  and  with  his  head  covered ;  he 
protested  against  these  popular  violences  ;  the  furious  insur> 
gents  surrounded  him,  and,  with  their  weapons  at  his  breast, 
insisted  upon  his  putting  their  propositions  to  the  vote ;  he 
refused ;  they  presented  to  him  the  bloody  head  of  Feraud, 
oif  a  pike ;  he  imcovered,  and  bowed  towards  it,  but  he  still 
persisted  in  his  courageous  refusal.  The  d^uties  of  the 
Cr^te,  favourable  to  the  insurrection,  terminated  this  terrible 
scene  by  gaining  possession  of  the  tribunes,  and  deoieeing 
alone,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  multitude,  the  articles  con- 
tained in  the  manifesto  of  the  insurgents.  But  the  battalions 
of  the  sections  arrived,  they  carried  the  Cairousel,  and  entered 
the  hall  of  the  sittings  with  advanced  bayonets ;  the  people 
retreated  before  them,  the  members  returned  in  a  body  ;  the 
Convention  annulled  the  measures  adopted  during  the  tumult, 
and  ordered  fourteen  of  its  members,  favourable  to  the  riot, 
to  be  arrested.  The  next  day,  the  £BLubourgs  in  arms 
attempted  a  firesh  but  useless  atteusk,  and  at  lengtjh,  on  the 
4th  Prairial,  at  the  end  of  a  last  movement,  which  had  for 
aim  the  deliverance  of  the  assassin  of  the  deputy  Feraud,  the 
fanbourgs  were  surrounded  and  disarmed,  the  Convention 
destroyed  the  revolutionary  committees^  and  abolished  the 
oonatitution  of  1798.  Thus  ended  the  government  of  the 
multitude,  and  after  that  time  the  Girondin  party  prevailed 
in  the  Assembly. 

The  reaction  which  conmienced  in  Thermidor  did  not  at 
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mil  cheek  the  sacoeas  of  the  French  armies,  whose  courage 
was  seconded  by  a  severe  winter.  In  the  last  days  of  1794, 
the  cold  became  excessive,  and  the  ice  rendered  the  passage 
across  the  Mense  and  the  Wahal,  which  had  been  defenoivs 
barriers  for  the  allied  armies,  practicable  at  several  pointa 
The  Erench  soldiers  had  scarcely  been  a  month  in  their 
winter  cantonments :  destitute  of  clothes  and  shoes,  worn  bj 
the  &tigues  of  so  many  brilliant  feats  oi  arms,  they  had 
never  stood  in  greater  need  of  repose,  and  yet,  at  the  sight 
of  the  rivers  enchained  and  hardened  by  the  ice,  their  ardour, 
excited  by  the  consternation  of  their  enemy  as  well  as  by 
the  wishes  of  the  Batavian  psftriots,  knew  no  obstacles. 
Picbegm  led  them  on:  they  penetrated  into  Holland  at 
several  points.  York  and  lus  army  retreated  in  confusion 
upon  Derventer ;  the  prince  of  Orange,  strudk:  with  stupor, 
remained  motionless  at  Gorcum ;  the  patriots,  enemies  of 
the  stadtholder,  seconded  the  efforts  of  the  French,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  whole  of  Holland  was  conquered.  The 
stadtholder  took  refuge  in  England,  and  the  States-General 
governed  the  repubbo,  which  associated  itself  very  closely 
with  France.  Prussia,  tenified,  made  peace  at  £&Ie ;  and 
Spain,  where  the  French  were  nuasters  of  a  great  number  of 
places,  soon  followed  the  example  of  that  power,  by  sigijpig 
a  treaty,  the  principal  condition  of  which  was  the  exchange 
of  the  French  conquests  in  the  Peninsula  for  the  Spanish 
portion  of  St.  Domingo. 

France  was  less  fortunate  this  year  on  the  eastern  frontier. 
Hchegru  had  quitted  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  North 
to  take  that  of  the  army  of  the  Khine ;  he  occupied  the  leffc 
bank  of  that  river,  from  Mayence  to  Strasbourg ;  Jourdan, 
with  the  army  of  the  Baimbre  and  Meuse,  was  cantoned  upon 
the  Rhine,  towards  Cologna  The  allies  had  lost  all  the  left 
bank  except  Luxembourg  and  Mayence.  The  first  of  these 
places  was  taken  by  &mine  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  from 
that  time  the  French  might  think  of  crossing  the  river,  the 
right  bank  of  wl<ich  was  defended  by  the  Austrians,  under 
Glairfait  and  Wurmser.  But  the  French  armies,  destitute  of 
necessaries,  wanted  material  for  bridges :  they  were  obliged 
to  wait  several  months;  and  at  length,  on  the  6th  of 
September,  Jourdan  e£fected  a  passage  on  three  points,  in 
the  environs  of  Dusseldarf ;  Pichegru  crossed  the  river, 
almost  at  the  same  time,  opposite  the  strong  place  of  Man- 
heim,  which  very  shortly  surrendered.  The  two  armies,  by 
combining  their  mancsuvres  and  imiting  in  the  valley  of  the 
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Maine,  might  have  repulsed  Clairfait  and  Wnrmser,  and  hare 
beaten  them  both  successively ;  but  this  plan  was  not  fol- 
lowed. Pichegru'  had  an  understanding  with  the  prince  de 
Oond6,  chief  of  the  emigrants  :  he  already  meditated  betray- 
ing the  republic,  and  compromised  his  army  and  that  oi 
Jourdan  by  the  weakness  of  his  manoeuvres  :  he  gave  Clair- 
fait time  to  come  down  upon  him  with  superior  forces, 
allowed  himself  to  be  shamefully  beaten  at  Heidelberg,  and 
shut  himself  up  in  Manheim.  Clairfait  then  turned  his 
attention  towards  Jourdan,  who,  separated  from  Pichegru, 
inclosed  between  the  Rhine  and  the  neutral  ground  of 
Prussia,  and  in  want  of  provisions,  was  obliged  to  retreat 
and  recrofls  the  river.  Thirty  thousand  French  continued  to 
invest  Mayence  ;  Clairfait,  by  a  bold  and  skilM  manoeuvre, 
forced  their  line,  and  drove  back  their  armies  to  the  foot  of 
the  Yosges,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  places  of 
Manheim,  Dusseldor^  and  Keuwied  were  all  that  were  left 
to  the  French  on  the  right  bank.  An  armistice  followed 
this  reverse,  and  the  troops  went  into  cantonments. 

Brilliant  successes  in  Piedmont  balanced  the  check  the 
French  arms  experienced  on  the  Rhine.  The  important  treaty 
concluded  with  Spain  had  permitted  the  two  armies  of  the 
Pyrenees  to  unite  with  that  of  the  maritime  Alps,  commanded 
by  Kellermann.  The  junction  of  these  forces  authorized  their 
assuming  the  offensive :  the  object  was,  by  a  brilliant  victory, 
to  force  the  passages  of  the  Apennines  and  to  constrain  Pied- 
mont to  be  neutral.  Kellermann  was  replaced  by  Scherer, 
whose  army,  inclosed  between  the  sea  and  the  chain  of  the 
Apennines^,  had  the  Piedmontese  army  under  Colli,  and  the 
Austrian  army  in  front  of  it.  The  latter  extended  from  the 
crest  of  the  Apennine  to  the  basin  of  Loano,  and  to  the  sea; 
the  former  occupied  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  towards 
the  Po,  strongly  intrenched  in  the  camp  of  La  Ceva.  Scherer 
attempted  a  bold  stroke  :  Massena,  by  his  orders,  crossed  the 
crest  of  the  Apennine,  and  separated  the  two  armies  of  the 
enemy,  whilst  Serrurier  deceived  Colli  by  a  false  attack,  and 
Augereau  drove  back  the  Austrians  to  the  basin  of  Loano. 
A  complete  victory  was  the  fruit  of  this  skilful  manoeuvre ; 
the  enemies  were  forced  and  put  to  flight,  a  tempest  of  wind 
and  snow  covered  their  precipitate  retreat ;  twenty  pieces  of 
cannon  and  immense  magazines  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors, and  Italy  was  open  to  the  French. 

The  arms  of  the  republic  were  not  less  fortunate  in  La 
Vendee,  where  a  misunderstanding  between  the  two  principa] 
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leaders,  Gbarette  and  Stofflet,  weakened  the  forces  of  the 
insurgents.  The  marquis  de  Puisaje,  who  conducted  the 
intrigues  of  the  royalists  in  Brittany,  demanded  assistance 
from  England,  and  obtained  it ;  Admiral  Bridport  set  sail 
with  the  two  first  divisions  of  emigrants,  commanded,  the  one 
by  the  count  d'HerviLly,  the  other  by  M.  deSombreuil ;  a  third 
division  followed,  imder  the  orders  of  the  count  d* Axtois.  An 
engagement  took  place  off  BeUe  Isle,  between  the  fleet  of 
Adnural  Bridport  and  that  of  the  republican  admiral  Yillaret 
Joyeuse :  Bridport,  being  conqueror,  eifected  the  landing  of 
the  two  first  divisions  in  the  bay  of  Quiberon,  one  of  which 
immediately  took  possession  of  Fort  Fenthilvre,  which 
dominates  the  narrow  peninsula  of  Quiberon,  upon  which 
they  disembarked.  The  emigrants  marched  at  once  against 
the  republican  army,  in  the  absence  of  Hoche,  who  com- 
manded it.  At  the  news  of  this  sudden  attack,  he  hastened 
to  the  spot,  repulsed  the  royalists,  and  swept  them  down  with 
his  cannon  :  Sombreuil  arrived  too  late  with  his  division  to 
be  of  service  in  the  unequal  contest :  a  tempest  drove  the 
fleet  ofl'the  coast,  and  rendered  retreat  impossible ;  the  repub- 
licans regained  Fort  Penthi^vre,  and  it  being  night,  a  friglitful 
massacre  was  commenced ;  D'Hervilly  was  killed,  and  Som- 
breuil and  eight  hundred  of  his  followers  capitulated  with 
Hoche,  after  an  heroic  resistance.  But  the  representative 
Tallien  arrived  on  the  field  of  battle  and  assumed  the  whole 
authority ;  he  recognised  no  capitidation :  the  conquered 
emigrants  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  afterwards  tried  by 
martial  law  and  shot.  With  them  perished  the  better  part 
of  the  ancient  marine  of  France. 

England  made  a  fresh  attempt  to  support  the  civil  war  in 
the  west :  an  English  fleet  brought  thither  a  French  prince, 
the  count  d'Artois,  and  several  regimenta.  At  the  voice  of 
the  intrepid  Charette,  the  whole  sea-board  of  Brittany  flew 
to  arms,  in  expectation  of  the  landing  of  the  prince ;  and  this 
great  movement  might  have  changed  the  flaice  of  the  war  in 
that  country.  But,  after  a  sojourn  of  some  weeks  at  L'Isle 
de  Dieu,  the  count  d*Artois  returned  into  England  without 
touching  the  continent,  and  from  that  time  all  the  fruit  looked 
for  from  this  expedition  was  lost.  The  English  fleet,  kept 
off  by  contrary  winds,  rendered  no  service  to  the  Chouans, 
and  Charette,  who,  by  sacrificing  everything  to  secure  the 
landing,  had  drawn  down  upon  himself  all  the  republican 
forces,  expressed  loudly  his  just  resentment  against  those  who 
had  abandoned  him. 
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nnu  ifaen,  ^vrith  tbe  exception  of  the  cheek  wbidi  its  am^ 
bad  enoonntered  in  tbe  east,  tbe  republic  bad  met  witb  notbing 
but  sQceess  in  tbe  coone  of  the  year  1795.  It  bad  conquered 
all  Holland  in  tbe  north,  and  the  passage  of  tbe  Apennines 
in  the  south,  which  was  the  gate  to  Italy ;  tbe  hopes  which 
Brittany  and  La  Yend^  had  founded  upon  England  had  all 
been  dissipated  at  Quiberon  ;  three  powers,  Prussia,  Holland, 
and  Spain,  bad  laid  down  their  arms.  Abroad,  tbe  cause  of 
tbe  emigrants  appeared  to  be  lost,  and  all  their  hopes  were 
directed  towards  tbe  reactionary  moTcment  of  the  interior  : 
this  movement,  at  first  directed  by  moderate  repubHeans,  soon 
became  royalist,  and  entered  the  lists  against  tbe  violence  of 
tbe  revolutionary  principle.  Too  many  crimes  had  been 
committed  in  tbe  name  of  tbe  Convention  for  this  assembly, 
in  spite  of  its  late  acts,  not  to  have  excited  profound  resent- 
ments, and  iK)t  to  be  an  object  of  indignation  and  hatred  to 
a  crowd  of  generous  minds.  Tbe  journalists  formed  a 
redoubtable  confederation  against  it,  the  principal  organs  of 
which  were  Cbaries  de  Lacretelle,  La  Harpe,  Bicher  de 
S^risy,  and  Tron9on  de  Coudray.  Tbe  jeunesse  dorie  aban- 
doned tbe  Convention,  and  the  citizen  class  manifested  equally 
hostile  dispositions  :  parties  assembled  on  tbe  boulevards  to 
the  song  of  le  R&oeiL  du  Feuple,  tbe  Jacobins  were  pursued 
with  bitterness,  to  tbe  cries  of  "  Ifaro  sur  les  terroristes  /*** 
and  great  excesses  were  committed  Tbe  Convention  set 
bounds  to  these  vengeances  in  tbe  capital ;  but  in  the  pro- 
vinces it  bad  not  tbe  power  to  prevent  them.  In  the  south 
particularly,  tbe  reactionary  party  indulged  in  frightful  vio- 
lences :  companies  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Swn  were  formed,  and 
exercised  terrible  reprisals  :  tbe  prisons  were  filled  with  men 
accused  of  having  taken  an  aotive  part  in  the  Reign  of  Terror ; 
at  Lyons,  Aix,  Tarascon,  and  Marseilles,  they  were  slaughtered 
without  mercy.  Tins  reactionary  disposition  of  the  ijublio 
mind  produced  serious  commotions,  which  placed  tbe  Conven- 
tion in  peril  in  tbe  interior,  even  whilst  it  was  trinmpbant 
on  the  frontiers.  Emigration  losing  all  hopes  of  overthrowing 
it  by  force  of  arms,  had  recourse  to  the  sections  of  Paris,  ana 
attempted  to  bring  about  a  counter-revolution  by  means  of 
the  new  constitution  of  tbe  year  III . 

This  constitution  was  tbe  best  of  those  Aat  had  been 
estabfisbed  or  projeeted  since  1789.  It  placed  tbe  legislative 
power  in  two  coxmcils,  that  of  the  Five  Hundred^  and  that  of 

*  To  cry  Hasro  ftgainst  any  one  is  to  exclaim  with  indignation  sgainit 
bii  words  or  deeds. — Trant, 
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^e  J.fuaMfito ;  and  the  exieoatiTe  power,  in  a  DirMsCory  of  fiT« 
membera.  It  re^estobliBhed  the  two  d^preas  of  election,  and 
fixed  certain  conditions  of  property,  as  qualifying  persons  to 
become  membera  of  the  primary  assemblies  or  of  tl^  electoral 
assemblieSb  The  inittative,  in  the  presentation  of  p]K>jects  oi 
law  and  their  disraisaiony  belongeil  to  the  council  of  Five 
Hundred ;  their  admissioiiL  or  rejection  was  dedded  by  the 
oouncil  of  the  Anoients;  the  first  was  compoasd  of  five 
hundred  members,  at  least  thirty  yean  of  age;  and  the 
second  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  who  had  completed  their 
fortieth  year  :  the  latter  named  the  Jive  diirectoTB,  upon  the 
presentation  of  the  council  of  Five  Hundred.  Each  of  the 
directors  was  president  during  three  months,  and  had  then 
the  signature  and  the  seals;  every  year  the  Directory  was 
renewed  by  a  fifth ;  it  had  a  guard  appointed,  and  the  palace 
of  the  Luxembourg  for  a  residence.  The  frightful  remem- 
brances of  the  Heign  of  Terror^  which  infiamed  the  reactionary 
opinion  of  the  middle  class,  and  placed  the  Convention  in  the 
neceasitv  of  defending  itself,  became  fatal  to  the  new  constitu- 
tion,  wUch  perished,  in  po^licaliir,  bj  the  hatred  and  horror 
of  which  its  authors  were  the  object  These  were  quite 
aware  of  what  would  be  the  danger  of  their  position,  if  the 
choice  of  the  new  councils  were  dictated  by  the  prevailing 
opinion ;  and  in  order  to  assure  themselves  the  m^ority  and 
the  nomination  of  the  directors,  they  decided,  by  the  decrees 
of  the  dth  and  10th  Fructidor,  that  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
beiB  of  the  Convention  should  be  re-^eoted.  These  deerees, 
as  weU  as  the  constitutional  act,  were  submitted  to  the 
primary  assemblies,  and  adopted  by  the  departments  :  Paris, 
under  the  direct  influence  of  the  journalists,  accepted  the 
new  constitution,  and  rejected  the  decrees,  the  adoption  of 
wfaioh  by  the  majority  of  the  primary  assemblies  of  the 
vepnblicwas  proclaimed  on  the  1st  of  Yendemiaira  This 
was  the  signal  for  an  alarming  agitation ;  the  journalists 
and  the  royalist  leaders  of  the  sections  were  quickly 
in  aotion,  and  cried  tyrarmy  I  The  armed  citizens  named 
electors,  and  swore  to  d^end  them  to  the  death :  the 
latter  assembled  on  the  1 1th  Yend^iMre*  The  Convention, 
justly  alarmed,  voted  itself  in  permanence ;  it  called  around 
it  the  camp  of  the  Sablons,  armed  eighteen  Imndred  patriots, 
and  aanttlled  the  college  of  electors.  The  section  Lepeiletiar 
was  th*  first  to  protest  against  these  measures,  and  animated 
th#  othen  by  tiireatening  them  with  the  return  of  terror.  A 
first  afttads  of  the  Conventionals  was  badly  oondocted  fagr 
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General  Menou,  and  the  insurgents  believed  themselves  con- 
querors :  fortj  thousand  citizens  were  soon  under  amis,  and 
ready  to  march  against  the  Convention.  Thisbody  named  Barras 
commandant-in-chie^  and  Barras  demanded  and  obtained  as 
a  second  a  young  general  who  had  particularly  distinguished 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Toulon.  This  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte : 
it  was  he  who,  in  Yend6miaire,  prepared  everything  for  the 
defence  of  the  Convention.  He  extended  his  line  of  defence 
from  the  Pont  Louis  XV.  to  the  Pont  Neuf,  directing  cannon 
upon  all  the  principal  points  of  attack.  The  insurgents 
advanced  in  several  columns,  commanded  by  the  generals 
Danican  and  Duhonx,  and  the  ex-garde  du  corps  Lafon. 
General  Danican,  introduced  as  delegate  to  the  Assembly, 
summoned  the  Convention  to  withdraw  its  troops  and  to 
disarm  the  Terrorists.  This  demand  was  still  being  deliberated 
upon  when  the  the  report  of  musketry  and  cannon  was  heard : 
all  discussion  was  at  an  end  ;  seven  hundred  muskets  were 
brought,  and  the  Conventionals  armed  themselves  as  a  body 
of  reserve.  The  most  murderous  action  took  place  on  the 
Pont  Eoyal  and  in  the  Eue  St.  Honore ;  the  artillery,  iipon 
these  two  points,  poured  its  thunders  upon  the  insurgents  and 
put  them  to  flight ;  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  Con- 
ventional troops  assumed  the  offensive ;  they  were  everywhere 
victorious ;  on  the  morrow  they  disarmed  the  Lepelletier 
section,  and  reduced  the  others  to  order. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  the  13th  Yend6miaire,  the  whole 
success  of  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  Bonaparte.  This 
victory  permitted  the  Convention  to  employ  itself  immedi- 
ately with  the  formation  of  a  council,  two-thirds  of  which  it 
drew  from  its  own  body  ;  the  first  third,  freely  elected,  had 
been  named  by  reactionary  opinion.  The  members  of  the 
Directory  were  then*  chosen,  and  the  Conventionals  thought, 
for  the  interests  of  the  revolutionary  cause  and  for  their  own 
security,  it  would  only  be  safe  to  place  regicides  at  the  head 
of  the  government.  They  named  Klveilldre  Lepeaox, 
Sieylfif,  Bewbel,  Le  Toiimeur,  and  Barras,  directors  :  Sieyds 
declined  serving,  and  Carnot  was  elected  in  his  place.  Soon 
afterwards  the  Convention  declared  its  session  terminated  : 
it  had  had  three  years  of  existence,  from  the  21st  of 
September,  1792,  to  the  2eth  of  October,  1795  (4th 
Brumaiie,  an  4).  Its  reign  is  the  most  bloody  and  most 
tyrannical  of  all  that  have  stained  the  annals  of  France.  It 
is  in  vain  for  men  who  seek  to  justify  this  Assembly  to  allege 
in  its  favour  the  dangers  of  the  countiy  and  the  imperatiye 
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necessity  of  the  moment :  when  it  opened  its  sittings,  the 
campaign  of  L'Argonne  and  the  cannonade  of  Yalmy  had 
saved  the  revolution,  the  Prussians  were  flying,  and  the 
French  arms  were  victorious  upon  all  the  frontiers :  the 
battle  of  Jemmapes  preceded  the  21st  of  January  by  two 
months.  If  we  are  compelled  to  confess  that  the  Convention 
triumphed  over  innumerable  enemies,  it  must  also  be 
admitted  that  it  armed  the  greater  part  of  them  against 
itself ;  and  if  it  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  terror  in 
order  to  subdue  them,  it  was  because  the  acts  that  it 
tolerated,  or  of  which  it  permitted  the  execution,  had 
paralyzed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  citizens  for  its  cause,  had 
raised  general  indignation,  and  compromised  the  Revolution 
itsell  One  single  trait  will  complete  the  character  of  its 
reign :  the  Convention  boasted  of  having  established  the 
E«public  of  France  in  a  durable  manner,  and  forty  years 
after  the  destruction  of  its  work,  it  is  still  the  remembrance 
it  has  left  behind,  it  ia  its  bloody  image  that  is  the  most  firm 
support  of  constitutional  monarchy,  and  one  of  the  most 
invincible  obstacles  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  republic, 
and  to  the  wishes  that  tend  to  recall  the  government  which 
the  Convention  itself  aspired  to  found. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

From  the  establishinent  of  the  Executive  Directory  to  the  peace  of 
Campo  Formio.  27th  October,  1795  (4th  Bnimaire,  an  4)— 17ih 
October,  1797  (26th  VeDddmiaire,  an  6). 

The  directors  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  Camot,  of 
a  very  moderate  capacity  ;  but  they  possessed  the  resolution 
and  courage  necessary  for  their  difficult  situation.  At  that 
period  there  was  no  element  of  order  and  government  in  the 
republic  ;  anarchy  and  trouble  prevailed  everywhere  ;  famine 
prolonged  its  ravages  j  the  armies  wanted  clothes,  provisions, 
and  horses  ',  the  Convention  had  consumed  an  immense  capital 
represented  by  assignats,  and  had  sold  nearly  half  the 
territory  of  the  republic,  belonging  to  the  proscribed,  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the  troops  and  the  people  : 
the  paper  money,  fallen  to  the  lowest  degree  of  discredit, 
after  the  prodigious  issue  of  thirty-eight  milliards,  destroyed 
all  confidence  and  all  trade  :  the  treasury  was  empty ;  cou- 
riers were  frequently  prevented  from  setting  out  for  want  of 
money ;  indeed,  such  was  the  general  penury,  that,  when  the 
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dkeotors  entered  the  palace  which  had  been  assigned  them 
as  a  dwelling,  there  was  not  one  piece  of  furniture  in  it ; 
they  borrowed  of  the  concierge  four  rush  chairs  and  a 
rickety  table,  upon  which,  after  having  seriously  con- 
sidered the  extreme  difficulties  of  their  situation,  they  drew 
up  the  act  by  which  they  declared  themselves  constituted. 

Their  fii-st  care  was  to  establish  their  power,  and  they 
succeeded  by  following  at  once  with  fi*ankness  the  constitu- 
tional way.  In  a  short  time  labour  and  trade  revived  ;  the 
drculation  of  food  was  secured ;  the  clubs  were  abandoned 
for  the  workshops  and  the  fields,  and  the  people  began  to  be 
sensible  of  the  advantages  of  the  abolition  of  privileges  and 
the  division  of  property.  The  Directory  seconded  the  return 
towards  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the  arts,  with  all  its 
power;  it  re-established  public  expositions,  created  the 
XTational  Institute,  and  the  primary,  central,  and  normal 
schools.  One  of  its  members,  Le  Il6veilllre  Lepeaux,  charged 
with  the  moral  part  of  the  government,  wished  to  found  the 
deistical  worship,  under  the  name  of  tlieophilaTUhropy ;  but 
his  efforts  formed  food  for  ridicule,  and  proved  powerless. 
Licentiousness  of  morals  distii^uished  this  period  :  the  rich 
classes,  so  long  under  the  dominion  of  terror,  abandoned 
themselves  to  pleasure  without  any  restraint,  and  a  boundless 
luxury  appeared  all  at  once  in  balls,  festivities,  costumes,  and 
equipages.  The  voluptuous  Barras  was  the  first  to  favour 
this  dangerous  reaction ;  charged  with  the  representation  of 
the  Directory,  his  palace  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  most 
corrupt  and  frivolous  sodety.  The  rich,  however,  were  the 
victims,  under  the  Directory,  of  violent  and  extortionary 
measures :  the  wants  of  the  republic  were  so  vast  and  so  impe- 
rative, that,  in  order  to  provide  for  them,  the  government 
had  recourse  to  2k  forced  loan  ;  it  afterwards  created  territorial 
mandates,  which  were  to  be  employed  in  redeeming  the 
assignats  in  circulation,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  for  one,  or  about 
three  per  cent.,  and  to  serve  instead  of  a  metallic  currency : 
they  had  the  advantage  of  being  exchangeable,  when  desired, 
for  the  national  domains  which  represented  them,  and 
furnished  the  state  a  momentary  resource ;  then  they  fell 
into  discredit,  and  their  fall  led  to  the  prodigious  bank- 
ruptcy of  thirty-three  milliards.* 

The  war  in  the  west  was  only  maintained  by  a  few  chiefs, 
the  principal  of  whom,  Charette  and  Stofflet,  were  much 

*  £1,375,000,000   starling!    Thirtedn  hundred    and    seventy-five 
Bullions. — Trant, 
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'weakened  b5riihMr'dmBioii&  Hbohe  diflfikyed  gnetA  MMlty 
in  this  new  campaign ;  he  olianged  the  system,  separating  the 
royalist  osme  from  the  religious  caase :  by  this  lueans  he 
neutralized  the  infinenoe  of 'the  priests^  and  the  masses  of  the 
population  no  longer  answemd  to  the  appeal  of  the  military 
leadeis.  Hoche  beat  Charette  and  made  him  prisoner,  and 
Stoffiet  was  soon  after  betrayed  and  given  up  to  the 
i»pablicaD&  Neither  of  them  was  abandoned  at  the  houi 
«f  execution  by  the  heroic  oonatancy  and  firmness  -which 
had  distingmshed  their  li-ves ;  they  were  shot,  Charette  at 
Nantes,  and  Stofflet  at  Angera.  Georges  Oadoudal  still  main- 
tained himself  in  Morbihan  :  Hoche  directed  all  his  strength 
against  him,  and  soon  stifled  tkis  new  insurrection :  most  of 
the  leaders  quitted  thedr  axoaas,  and  sought  a  refuge  in 
England. 

At  Parisy  theBirectocy  was  exposed  to  the  violent  attadu 
of  the  democrats  and  royalists.  Its  members,  after  having 
participated  in  the  excesses  of  the  Convention  and  the  events 
of  Thermidor,  were  held  equally  in  horror  by  the  two  parties, 
and  were  in  direct  opposition  with  the  reactionary  opinion 
which  was  gaining  ground  everywhere.  They  in  the  first 
place  attacked  the  'demoents,  who  bad  reopened  their  club 
at  the  Pantheon.  ^A  fEtaatiOj  emulating  Robespierre,  named 
Gracchus  Babeuf,  and  who  proclaimed  himself  tribune  of  the 
people,  attempted  to  raise  the  populace  by  demanding  the 
agrarian  law,  and  promising  to  es^U>h8h  cofHTmm  happiri^ss, 
by  liberty,  equality,  and  the  constitution  of  1793.  Th« 
conspirators  gained  the  pcdice  legion,  opened  communications 
with  the  troops  in  camp  at  Crenelle,  and  were  about  to 
march  against  the  councils  and  the  Directory,  when  they 
were  betrayed  and  seized  in  their  place  of  meeting : 
Gracchus  Babeuf  paid  for  his  audacious  attempt  wHh  his 
head.  Another  movement  took  j^ace  in  the  camp  at 
Crenelle,  but  was  detected  and  stopped  by  the  commandant 
Malo ;  his  dragoons  sabred  the  insurgents,  and  the  leaders 
were  brought  by  the  Directory  before  the  militaiy  com- 
missions. A  royalist  conspiracy  was  at  the  same  time 
attempted,  conducted  by  the  abb^  Brothier  and  Lavillehetir- 
nois ;  it  fedled,  and  the  guilty  parties  were  condemned  with 
mildness  by  the  judges,  elected  under  the  influence  of  the 
insurrectional  movement  of  Vend^miaire.  The  struggle 
was  from  that  time  carried  on  between  the  Directory  and  the 
authorities  fireely  named  by  tibe  sections :  the  first,  seeing 
itself  conquered  by  the  eleetoral  and  reactionary  power,  had 
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leoourae  to  the  army,  and  set  the  dangerous  example  of  pro^ 
yoking  its  intervention  in  affiurs  of  state. 

In  this  year,  again,  the  glory  of  France  belonged  entirely 
to  its  armies.  Gamot  conceived  a  plan  for  the  campaign,  by 
which  the  armies  of  the  Rhine,  of  the  Samhre  and  Mouse, 
and  of  Italy,  should  march  upon  Vienna  with  one  common 
accord  by  e(iidl<mni7hg*  and  supporting  each  other.  The  two 
first  were  commanded  by  the  already  celebrated  generals 
Moreau  and  Jourdan  ;  the  third  was  given  to  the  young 
conqueror  of  Toulon,  to  the  defender  of  the  Convention  in 
VendiSmiaire,  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  This  army,  destitute  of 
fruUerielf  clothes,  and  provisions,  had  not  been  able  to  profit 
by  the  victory  of  Loano,  and  fbimd  itself,  in  the  spring  of 
1796,  in  &ce  of  the  Austrians  under  Beaulieu,  and  of  the 
Piedmontese  under  Colli,  in  a  situation  nearly  resembling 
that  in  which  it  had  been  placed  the  preceding  year  before 
its  victory.  Colli  occupied,  in  the  intrenched  camp  of  La 
Ceva^  the  reverse  of  the  Apennine  from  the  side  of  the  Po ; 
BeauUeu  extended  from  the  valley  of  La  Bormida  and  the 
col  or  passage  of  Montenotte  to  the  sea^  and  intercepted  the 
road  to  G^noa. 

Bonaparte  arrived  at  his  head-quarters  at  Nice  on  the  27th 
of  March ;  he  found  the  army  destitute  of  every  resource 
with  respect  to  mtxtinel,  but  well  provided  with  courage  and 
experience.  His  soldiers  had  become  practised  warriors  in 
giant  combats  among  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees ;  their  leaders 
were  Massena,  Augereau,  La  Harpe,  Serrurier,  Murat,  and 
joubert.  The  first  words  of  the  young  general  promised 
victory :  "  Soldiers,**  said  he,  "  you  are  ill  fed  and  almost 
naked ;  the  government  owes  you  much,  but  can  do  nothing 
for  you.  Your  patience  and  courage  do  you  honour,  but 
procure  you  neither  advantage  nor  glory.  I  will  lead  you 
-to  the  most  fertile  plains  of  the  world ;  you  will  there  find 
great  cities  and  rich  provinces,  you  will  there  find  honour, 
.glory,  and  wealth  :  Soldiers  of  Italy,  can  you  want  courage?*' 
Bonaparte,  who  had  but  thirty-six  thousand  men  against 
sixty  thousand,  perceived  at  once  that  it  was  necessary  for 
him,  as  his  predecessor  had  done,  to  separate  the  Piedmontese 
from  the  Austrians,  and  crush  them  one  after  the  other. 
He  moved  his  head-quarters  to  Savona^  and  directed  La 
Harpe's  division  along  the  sea-coast,  attracting  the  attention 

*  I  know  of  no  Eoglish  word  that  can  answer  for  thin  expressive  one. 
JLt  b,  to  dispose  troops  upon  divers  plans,  so  that  they  may  suooessively 
«npport  and  replace  each  other  (Nodier). — Tram. 
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and  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  that  side ;  but  whilst  the 
left  of  the  Austrians  advanced  against  La  Harpe,  its  centre 
prepared  to  fall  upon  the  French  army  by  the  passage  ot 
Montenotte:  twelve  hundred  men  otdy,  under  Colonel 
Bampon,  occupied  the  passage  :  Bampon  perceived  the  peril 
of  the  army  if  this  point  were  forced ;  he  shut  himself  up 
with  his  brave  followers  in  an  old  redoubt,  made  them  swear 
to  die  there  rather  than  surrender,  repulsed  the  efforts  of  all 
the  Austrian  in&ntry  three  times,  and  gave  the  French 
divisions  time  to  come  up.  Bonaparte  immediately  drew 
back  his  right,  which  he  directed  upon  Montenotte  in  face 
of  the  enemy,  whilst  Massena's  division,  turning  the  crest  of 
the  Apennine,  was  to  surprise  them  in  the  rear.  His  orders 
were  executed ;  the  Austrians,  attacked  and  surprised,  fell 
back  in  disorder,  and  Bonaparte,  master  of  the  passage  and 
the  crest  of  the  Apennine,  saw  before  him  the  Austrians, 
who  rallied  at  Dego  and  guarded  the  route  to  Lombardy, 
and  on  his  left  the  Piedmontese,  who  occupied  the  redoubt* 
able  gorges  of  Millesimo,  with  the  valley  of  the  Bormida> 
and  intercepted  the  road  to  Piedmont.  Without  a  decisive 
blow  upon  both  armies,  the  fruit  of  the  victory  of  Monte- 
notte  woidd  be  lost :  the  action  was  commenced  on  the  veiy 
next  day.  La  Harpe  and  Massena  dashed  amongst  the 
Austrians  at  Dego,  whilst  Augereau  impetuously  penetrated 
into  the  goi^es  of  the  Millesimo ;  he  separated  the  brave 
Provera,  who  defended  them,  from  the  Piedmontese  army, 
drove  him  into  a  strong  castle,  where,  after  a  fiurious  assault 
of  two  days,  he  forced  him  to  lay  down  his  arms  with  fifteen 
hundred  men :  the  defile  was  carried.  The  Austrian  army 
was  already  in  flight  on  the  route  to  Milan,  and  the  Pied- 
montese were  retiring  upon  MondovL 

Bonaparte,  a  conqueror  upon  three  points,  had  already 
gained  three  victories  in  three  days^  and  impr^sed  his  army 
with  astonishment  and  admiration  :  from  the  summit  of  the 
Apennines  he  contemplated  with  emotiou  the  rich  plains  of 
Piedmont  and  Italy,  watered  by  so  many  fine  rivers ;  he 
pointed  them  out  to  his  soldiers  €u  another  land  ofprotniseg 
and  exclaimed  :  '*  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps,  and  we,  we 
have  turned  them  !"  The  whole  plan  of  the  campaign  was 
in  these  words ;  the  conqueror  decided  upon  pursuing  the 
Piedmontese,  and  triumphed  again  at  Mondovi ;  he  carried 
Oherasco,  an  important  position  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Tanaro  and  the  Stura,  and  already  menaced  Turin,  from 
which  he  was  only  eighteen  leagues  distant.     King  Yiotcur 
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Amadeoa  nii  trembled  fov  \m  capi^l  and  his  ctfywik ;  h^ 
sued  for  peace^  and  Bonaparte  signed  an  armistice)  which 
gave  hiM  the-  plaeea  of  Ooni,  Tortooa,  and  AlessaBdria,  Trith 
the  immenfle  magBssineS'  thej  contained,  and  of >ened;  hy  Pied- 
moBit,  his  oommnmcations  with*  Franeei  Two  standardB, 
fifty^e  pieces  of  cannon,  five  victories,  fifteen  thousand 
prisoners,  ten  thousand  men  killed  or- wounded^  and  peace 
with  the  Piedmontese,  were  the  results  of  a  campaign  of 
fifteen  dseys  :  BBud»  was  in  a  state  of  enthusiasm,  and  the 
two  councib  voted  bj  three  times  that-  the  army  of  Italy 
deserved  well  of  its  country. 

Bonaparte  folliowed  up  his  success :  he  deceived  BeaoHen 
by  fUse  manGSUvres,  crossed  the  Po,  and  laid  the  dukedom  of 
Parma  under  contribution :  Lombardy  was  before  him,  and 
his  intentian  was  to  subdue  it ;  but  it  was  necessary  first  to 
oompletc  the  ruin  of  Beaulieu,  and  he  attempted  to  cut  off 
his  army^  a  portion^  of  which  occupied  Lodi,  upon  the  Addai 
He  marched  rapidly  upon  that  place,  and  carried  it ;  the 
Aufltrians  £^11  back  upon  the  opposite  bank ;  twelve  thousand 
infantiy,  four  thousand  horse,  and  a  formidable  artOleiy 
defended  the  bridge  they  had  crossed  :  this  obstacle  appeared 
insurmountable,  Imt  the  young  general  communicated  his 
enthusiasm  to  the  hearts  of  six  thousand  grenadiers,  of  whom 
he  ftmned'  a  cohunn,  which  he  precipitated  upon  the  bridge 
amidst  a  perfect  tempest  <^  bullets  and  cannon -G&ot,  whilst 
his  cavalry  forded  the  river  above  Ixh^,  and  attacked  the 
Austnans  in  the  rear ;  they  fled  in  disorder,  and  from  that 
time'the'  army  of  Italy  was  invincible.  Beaulieu  effected 
his  retreat,  abandoning  behind  him  Cremona,  Milan,  Pavia, 
OoBM>,  and  Cassano ;  the  French  took  possession  of  these 
places,  and  Bonaparte  immediately  seised  upon  the  line  of 
the  AdigCj  a  river  which,  after  a  course  of  a  diort  extent, 
fiiUs'fifom  the  Apennines  into  the  Adriatic,  and  protects 
Lombardy  from  Austria.  "From  this  important  line  and  the 
Venetian  places  of  Yerona  and  Porto*Legnago,  which  the 
terrified-  Yenetian  gnvomment  permitted*  him  to  occupy, 
BonapartftTetraced  his  step»:  the  time  wasoom^  wherein  to 
make  the  govenim^ite  of  Itaiy  sensible  of  the  power  of  the 
lepubUo :  the  oonqueror  received  the  submission  of  Genoa 
and  of  Heroules  d'Este,  duke  of  Modena ;  this  prince  paid 
ten  millions,  and  retired  to  Venice.  General  Vaubois  gained 
possession  of  Leghorn,  in  which  place  six  hundred  Oondcans 
had*  taken  refuge  :  Bonaparte  sent  them  to  their  own  islanc^ 
io  raise,  an  insurrection  against  the  English,  whom  iki&y  aoo* 
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oeeded  in  driving  out.  The  court  of  Naples,  dominated  over 
hj  Queen  Caroline,  sister  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  stimulated 
by  a  furious  hatred  against  France,  had  announced  a  for- 
midable armament ;  but  it  trembled  at  the  fame  of  the 
victories  of  Bonaparte,  it  concluded  an  armistice,  and  suIh 
mitted  to  a  neutrality :  the  pope,  who  had  left  tiie  mturder 
of  the  French  ambaissador  at  Borne  unpunished,  and  had 
pfreaehed  a  crusade  against  the  republic,  was  reduced  to 
submission  :  as  oonditious  of  peace,  Bonaparte  imposed  upcm 
him  the  payment  of  twenty-one  millions  and  the  surrender 
of  a>  hundred  of  the  masterpieces  of  art  from  his  museums. 

The  AustrianSj  however,  made  a  new  effort,  and  the  arch* 
duke  Charles,  brother  of  the  emperor,  advanced  towards  the 
Rhine  at  the  head  of  sevei&ty  thousand  men.  Then,  in 
execution  of  the  plan  of  Carnot,  the  armies  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Sombre  and  Meuse,  under  Moreau  and  Jourdan, 
were  put  in  motion  at  the  same  time,  and  led  across  the 
liver,  with  the  purpose  of  enveloping  the  enemy  on  their 
two  wings,  and  afterwards  to  march,  in  concert  with  the 
army  of  Italy,  upon  the  centre  of  the  Austrian  monarchy. 
The  enormous  space  which  separated  the  two>  armies,  of 
which  one  effected  its  passage  at  Dikiseldoi'f)  and  the  other 
ftt  Strasbourg,  the  distance  at  which  each  would  be  from  their 
basis  of  opeiwfcions,  and  the  obstacles  they  must  encounter  in 
a  difficult  enemy's  country,  rendered  this  plan  very  hazard* 
eas;  it  promised,  however,  at  first,  to  succeed.  Moreau 
gKve  battle  to  the  archduke  Charles  at  Badstadt,  between 
the  Bhine  and  the  Black  Moumtains :  the  victory  was 
wannly  dispated ;  but,  at  length,  the  French  having  suo* 
oeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the  heights  and  the  debouches 
into  the  valley  of  the  Necker,  the  archduke  feared  being  cat 
off  from  the  hereditary  states  of  the  Austrian  monarchy ; 
and  to  cover  them,  he  fell  back  rapidly  upon  the  Danube^ 
lletween  Ulm  and  Batisbon,  leaving  Moreau  to  advance 
tipon  hitO!  by  the  valley  of  the  !Necker,  and  Jourdan  by  that 
of  the  Maine.  Thus,  towards  the  middle  of  the  year  1796, 
the  Frem^  armieB,  mistresscEr  of  Italy  and  of  one  half  of 
Germany,  to-  tbe*  Danube,  threatened  to  invade  the  other 
half. 

In  thenvean  iAwm-,  the  old  Austrian  mar&hal  Wurmser  ie> 
entered  the  Tyrol  a;t  the  head  of  a  new  and  a  formidable 
army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  and  prepared'  to  fomo  the  linee 
of  the  Adige,  to  remove  the  blockade  of  Mantua,  and  to 
annihilate  the  French  army  of  Italy,  inferior  in  numbers  to 
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his  by  at  least  half,  and  shut  up  in  a  narrow  space  between 
the  Lake  of  Garda  on  the  north,  the  Adige  on  the  east,  and 
the  Po  on  the  south.  Three  routes  presented  themselves  to 
Wurmser :  the  first  crossed  the  Adige  at  Roveredo,  above 
the  Lake  of  Garda,  and  turned  behind  this  lake,  following  the 
western  bank,  where  the  only  obstacle  that  he  had  to  over- 
come was  the  military  position  of  Salo;  the  second  route 
passed  between  the  lake  and  the  Adige,  running  along  the 
heights  of  Montebaldo,  which  separated  them,  and  which 
was  defended  by  the  important  poaitiona  of  Corona  and 
Bivoli ;  the  third,  following  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige,  de- 
bouched in  the  plain  towards  Yerona,  and  came  out  upon  the 
front  of  the  defensive  line  of  the  French.  Never  had  the 
army  of  Italy  found  itself  in  such  imminent  peril,  and 
already  all  the  partisans  of  Venice  and  Austria,  who  beheld 
with  pain  the  French  flag  triumphant  in  Lombardy,  repeated 
that  ancient  and  redoubtable  adage,  that  Italy  ivas  the  tomb 
qf  the  French  Wurmser  ordered  twenty  thousand  men 
under  Quasdanovitch  to  file  off  behind  Lake  Garda>  whilst 
he  himself  advanced  with  forty  thousand  men,  between  the 
lake  and  the  Adige.  Bonaparte,  whose  head-quarters  were 
at  Castel  Novo,  at  the  southern  point  of  the  lake,  soon 
learnt  that  the  positions  of  Salo,  of  Corona,  and  Kivoli,  which 
defended  the  two  banks  of  it,  were  forced,  and  that  he  was 
about  to  be  enveloped.  All  his  generals,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Augereau,  advised  a  prompt  retreat :  Bonaparte 
resisted,  he  drew  inspiration  from  his  genius,  and  saw  that 
one  decisive  blow  might  be  struck  before  the  two  columns  of 
the  enemy  could  tmite ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  act  at  onoe^ 
and  with  all  his  forces ;  he  sacrificed  Mantua,  which,  from 
want  of  provisions,  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering,  and 
recalled  in  great  haste  the  division  Serrurier,  employed  in 
the  blockade  of  that  place :  it  was  important,  in  the  first 
place,  to  stop  Quasdanovitch,  who  would  quickly  debouch  in 
the  plain  to  the  west  of  the  lake,  and  already  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  French  towards  Milan.  It  was  to  this  side 
Bonaparte  first  directed  his  efforts :  he  crossed  the  Mindo^ 
and  i>assed  rapidly  to  Lonato  with  the  bulk  of  hiB  forces : 
the  Austrian  columns  were  already  debouching ;  a  sanguinary 
contest  ensued,  the  Austrians  were  repulsed,  and  the  French 
recaptured  the  important  position  of  Salo  to  the  west  of  the 
lake. .  Quasdanovitch  was  stopped,  and  a  single  dividon  was 
sufficient  to  keep  him  in  check;  Bonaparte  inunediately 
changed  his  fronts  and  came  back  upon  the  divisions  which 
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had  turned  tlie  lake  by  the  other  bank :  he  poured  down 
upon  them  like  thunder,  and  dispersed  them,  but^  though 
conqueror,  hig  task  was  not  completed ;  Wurmser,  who,  with 
twenty  thousand  men,  had  removed  the  blockade  of  Mantua» 
rallied  his  troops  and  prepared  to  overwhelm  him.  The  two 
armies  had  each  one  wing  upon  Lake  Garda^  and  the 
other  on  the  heights  of  CastigUone.  It  was  on  the  cele- 
brated plains  of  that  name  that  the  fate  of  Italy  was  about 
to  be  decided.  Bonaparte  foresaw  that  Wurmser,  whose 
right  touched  the  lake,  would  make  an  effort  on  that  side  to 
join  Quasdanovitch,  still  held  back  at  Salo,  and  he  ordered 
the  division  Semuier  to  make  a  detour,  so  as  to  commence 
the  attack  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  The  action  began  on 
the  4th  of  August,  at  daybreak.  Bonaparte  left  Wurmser 
to  weaken  his  line  by  extending  it  on  its  right,  and  the  first 
cannon  of  Serrurier^s  division  was  scarcely  heard  in  the  rear 
of  the  Austrians  wh^a  he  launched  the  divisions  Augereau 
and  Massena  full  upon  their  centre.  The  Austrians,  taken 
between  two  fires,  gave  way,  and  Wurmser  sounded  a 
retreat ;  he  re-entered  the  Tyrol,  after  having  lost  twenty 
thousand  men  and  all  Italy. 

Not  satisfied  with  having  conquered  Wurmser,  Bonaparte 
wished  to  destroy  him,  and  was  anxious  to  pursue  him ;  a 
repose  of  twenty  days  was  sufficient  for  his  army,  which  im- 
mediately afterwards  entered  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol ; 
but  Wurmser  had  received  reinforcements^  and  resumed  the 
offensive.  The  two  armies  met  at  Boveredo,  and  Bonaparte 
again  triumphed ;  all  the  Austrian  ai*tillery  and  four  thou- 
sand prisoners  fell  into  his  hands.  Wurmser  stole  away 
with  thirty  thousand  men,  and  descended  the  valley  of  the 
Brenta  to  force  the  Adige,  and  throw  himself  between  the 
French  army  engaged  in  the  Tyrol  and  Mantua,  again  block- 
aded. Bonaparte  divined  his  intention ;  he  lefb  ten  thou* 
land  men  under  Yaubois  in  guard  of  the  l^rrol ;  he  took 
twenty  thousand  men  with  him,  followed  the  enemy  into 
the  basin  of  the  Brenta,  attacked  him  unexpectedly,  and 
gained  a  fresh  victory  at  Bassano  with  the  immortal  divisions 
Augereau  and  Massena.  Wurmser,  whom  he  hoped  to  bring 
to  bay  between  the  Brenta  and  the  Adige,  crossed  the  latter 
river  at  Legnago,  forced  the  blockading  division  befora 
Mantua,  and  shut  himself  up  in  that  place  with  fifteen  thou- 
sand men.  Bonaparte  had  again  killed  or  taken  twenty 
thousand  Austrians  in  a  few  days ;  this  was  the  third  army 
he  had  destroyed;  Colli,  BeauHeu,  and  Wurmser  had  by 
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tarns  been  beatl»ii,  oonqnered,  by  him  during  fbnr  months,  am 
immense  mtUerM  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  his  name^ 
from  one  extremity  of  Italy  to  the  other,  was  ideated  vitii; 
admiration  and  terror. 

In  Germany,  however,  events  had  taken  plaee  not  leas 
important,  but  adverse  to  the  French  arms ;  and  it  was  to  be 
feared  that  the  reverses  of  the  armies  of  the  Sambre  and 
Mouse,  and  of  the  Rhine,  would  make  France  lose  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  her  extraordinary  successes  in  Italy. 

Moreau  had  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  in  the 
early  days  of  the  month  of  August^  and  Jcmrdan  was  already 
following  the  course  of  the  Naab,  a  tributary  of  i^tat  river. 
The  archduke  Charles,  after  being  beaten  by  Moreau  at 
Neresheim,  concentrated  all  his  forces  upon  the  Danube,  and 
conceived  a  plan  which  assured  him  the  advantage  of  the 
oampaign.  He  resolved  to  prevent  the  junction  of  Jourdaa 
and  Moreau,  and  to  overwhelm  them,  one  after  the  other,  by 
superior  forces.  The  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  under 
Jourdan  was  the  weaker  of  the  two.  The  archduke,  in  the 
first  place,  marched  to  meet  it,  repulsed  its  van,  commanded 
by  Bemadotte,  and  compelled  it  to  retreat ;  Jourdan  halted 
and  fought  the  battle  of  Wurtsburg,  but  he  was  conquered, 
and  the  archduke  drove  him  back  in  disorder  to  the  point 
from  which  he  had  started  on  the  Rhine.  All  his  strength  was 
now  directed  against  Moreau,  who,  instead  of  following  him 
and  taking  him  between  two  fires,  had  continued  a  skilfully* 
conducted  march  towards  the  Danube.  This  general  was 
approaching- Mimich,  and  occupied  an'immenee  ground,  when 
he  heard  of  the  reverses  of  Jourdan,  who*  alone  could  haw 
assisted  him  in  maintaining  his-  position.  The  archduke 
returned  tEpon  him  with  fi>roed'  BMSPches;  the  army  of 
the  Rhine,  depnved  of  support;  wes  in  peril,  and  was 
forced  to  retreat  m  its  turn :  Mbreau  ordered  a  retneat^ 
azrd  covered  faimsrif  with  gbry  in: <»»cQting  it ;  heerossed 
mtfte  than  a  hundred  leagues  of  couvtry  inr  presence  <^ 
a  fbrmidable  enemy,  and  re-entered*  fVanee,  after  having 
won  the  battle  of  Biberach  in  the  Blatek  Mountains,  and 
without  having  oxK)eallowed  himself  to  bebrokenor  disordered* 

This  retreat  lefb  the  army  of  Italy  to  be*  exposed  alone  to 
Hbje  efforts  of  the  Anstrians,  and  placed  it  in  great- danger. 
Davidovitch  had'collected  twenty  thousaoftd  men  in  the  Tyrol, 
and  Alvinzi  advanced  from  Friuli  towtndsi  the  Fiave  with 
about  forty  thousand.  To  resist  tiiiB  third  army  of  mxtf 
tliousand  men,  Bonaparte  had  only  thirt^^Hax  theusaisd,  at 
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■whom  twelve  thousand  were  in  the  Tyrol  xmder  Vaabois,  ten 
thousand  were  upon  the  Brenta  and  the  Adige  onder  Ma8Ben% 
and  the  rest  surrounding  Mantua :  all  these  corps,  worn  out 
with  the  fatigues  of  so  laborious  a  campaign,  were  in  some 
sort  exhausted  by  their  own  Tiotories.  The  reinforcements 
promised  by  the  Directory,  and  impatiently  expected,  did  not 
arrire,  and  Alvinzi  was  approaching.  The  plan  of  the 
Atertrians  was  to  attack  in  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol  and 
on  the  plain  at  the  same  time.  Davidoyitch  had  orders  to 
drive  Yaubois  from  his  positions,  and  to  descend  along  the 
two  banks  of  the  Adige  as  far*  as  Yerona  :  Alvinzi  was,  on 
his  part,  to  cross  the  Piave  and  the  Brenta,  then  to  unite 
with  Davidovitch  at  Verona^  and  to  march  in  ooncert  with 
Idm  to  the  delireranee  of  Mantua  and  Wurmser.  This  plan 
at  first  succeeded ;  Yaubois,  beaten  by  Davidovitch,  fell  back 
as  &r  aa  the  positions  of  Corona  and  Rivoli,  and  hzs  reverses 
forced  Bonaparte,  although  conqueror  of  Alvinzi  upon  the 
Brenta,  to  fall  back  to  Yerona.  Aivinzi  hasfcened  to  occupy 
in  front  of  this  city  the  redoubtable  position  of  Caldiero ; 
Bonaparte  in  vain  endeavoured  to  carry  it ;  after  the  bloody 
andunfortunatebattleof  Caldiero,  his  army,  reduced  to  fourteen 
thousand  men,  against  forty  thousand,  was  again  led  back  into 
Yerona.  His  brave  soldiers  murmured  :  what  fruit  had  they 
derived  frt>m  all  their  victories  1  what  prospect  had  they  but  to 
be  driven  as  fugitives  over  the  Aips  ?  Bonaparte  shared  their 
feelings,  he  wrote  to  the  Directory :  "  All  our  superior  officers, 
all  our  best  generals^  are  hora  de  cambcU;  the  army  of  Italy, 
reduced  to  a  handful  of  men,  ,is  exhausted.  The  heroes  of 
Millesimo,  Lodi,  Castiglione,  and  Bassano  have  either  died 
for  their  country  or  are  in  the  hospital.  The  corps  have 
nothing  left  biit  their  reputation  or  their  pride.  Joubert> 
liannes,  Yictor,  Murat,  and  Rampon  are  wounded :  we  are 
abandoned  in  the  depth  of  Italy ;  all  the  brave  men  who  are 
left  see  infallible  death  with  such  inferior  forces.  Perhaps 
ahe  fatal  hour  of  the  brave  Augereau,  of  the  intrepid  MAssena^ 
will  soon  come ;  then,  then,  what  will  become  of  these  brave 
men  1  This  idea  renders  me  cautious,  I  do  not  dare  to  faoe 
the  death  which  would  be  a  discouragement  for  those  who 
are  the  object  of  my  solicitude.  ....'*  Bonaparte  again 
demanded  reinforcements,  and  terminated  with  these  words : 
•  To-day  the  troops  are  resting,  to-morrow  we  shall  act.** 
And  yet  it  was  at  the  very  moment  when  he  considered  his 
position  as  desperate  that  his  genius  all  at  once  was  roused, 
and  inspired  him:  with  one  of  those  great  thoughts  upon 
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which  the  iflsne  of  a  whole  campaign  an^  the  fate  of  states 
depend.     Marslies  sorroimd  Yerona  heyond  the  Adige,  and 
are  crossed  by  two  causeways  which  lead  to  Ronoo,  at  some 
leagues  to  the  south  of  Y erona>  upon  the  positions  occupied 
by  the  enemy.      By  fighting  on  these  causeways,  numbers 
had  no  advantage,  courage  and  audacity  might  effect  eveiy- 
thing ;  this  battle-field  was  the  only  one  upon  which  a  hand- 
ful of  brave  men  might  conquer  a  whole  army :  it  was  that 
which  Bonaparte  selected     He  marched  out  from  Yerona 
on  the  14th  of  November  by  the  southern  gate,  crossed  the 
Adige  at  Bonco,  returned  on  the  north  by  the  causeways, 
and  his  columns  prepared  to  debouch  upon  the  rear  of  the 
enemy ;  but  they  were  stopped  at  the  bridge  of  Areola  upon 
the  Adige,  and  Bonaparte  with  great  anxiety  saw  a  part  of 
the  results  of  his  skilfiil  manoeuvre  escape  him.    The  enemy, 
warned  by  a  brisk  fusillade,  hastened  from  Caldiero;  a 
formidable  artillery  defended  the  opposite  bank ;  Augereau 
seized  a  flag  and  bore  it  forward  on  to  the  bridge  at  the  head 
of  his  brave  men ;  but  a  terrible  discharge  drove  him  back 
again.    Bonaparte  saw  all  the  enemy's  line  in  motion ;  the 
passage  must  be  carried  at  any  cost :  he  sprang  forward  at  a 
gallop,  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  and,  addressing  the 
soldiers  crouching  on  the  edge  of  the  causeway,  cried  :  **  Are 
you  the  conquerors  of  Lodi  V*  Then,  himself  seiziug  a  banner, 
he  added  :  '*  Follow  your  general !"     And  he  precipitated 
himself  upon  the  bridge  amidst  a  torrent  of  balls  and  bullets ; 
his  generals  surrounded  him,  Lannes  received  his  third  wound 
whilst  covering  him  with   his  body ;  Muiron,  Bonaparte's 
aide-de-camp,  fell  dead  at  his  feet ;  a  fresh  discharge  swept 
the  bridge,  the  soldiers  bore  back  their  general  in  their  arms, 
and  it  appeared  to  be  necessary  to  renounce  the  idea  of  sur- 
prising the  enemy's  army  before  it  shoidd  be  entirely  in  line 
on  the  plain.    General  Guyeux,  however,  found  a  ford  below 
Areola ;  he  crossed  the  Alps,  and  carried  the  village  on  the 
other  bank;  then  the  bridge  became  free,  and  a  terrible 
battle  of  two  days  commenced  :    Massena^  Augereau,  and 
the  immortal   32nd    demi-brigade    rivalled  each  other   in 
courage  and  efforts ;  the  Austrians,  half  destroyed,  were  put 
to  flight.     Bonaparte  ordered  them  to  be  pursued,  and  re- 
entered Yerona  in  triumpL    He  immediately  set  forward  to 
meet  Quasdanovitch,  who  had  carried  the  positions  of  Corona 
and  Eivoli,  and  driven  Yaubois  as  far  as  Oastel  Novo ;  he 
attacked  him  on  all  sides,  and  drove  him  back  in  disorder 
into  the  gorges  of  the  Tyrol     Paris,  France,  Italyi  were 
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again  stmck  iritli  admiration  and  enthoaiasQL  at  the  noMrs  of 
these  almost  fabulous  exploits,  and  the  two  councils^  whilst 
pronouncing;  according  to  custom,  that  the  annj  of  Italy 
had  once  again  deserved  well  of  its  country,  decreed  to  Bona- 
parte and  Augereau  a  recompense  worthy  of  an  heroic  age  : 
they  gave  them  the  flags  borne  by  them  on  the  bridge  of 
Areola^  to  be  preserved  in  their  families. 

This  immortal  campaign,  which  already  comprised  four,  if 
we  count  them  by  the  number  of  the  armies  destroyed,  was 
not  yet  terminated.  Austria  knew  that  Wurmser  was 
reduced  to  extremity  in  Mantua»  and  that  to  abandon  that 
place  was  to  give  up  Lombardy  to  France.  Emboldened  by 
the  successes  of  Pnnce  Charles  against  the  armies  of  the 
Hhine  and  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  it  resolved  to  dispute  Italy 
once  more  with  Bonaparte.  Whilst  Austria  sent  forward 
another  army  to  the  general  Alvinzi,  she  pressed  the  pope  to 
send  his  to  the  assistance  of  Mantua,  and  gave  him  Colli  to 
command  it.  Bonaparte  had  then,  towards  the  end  of  1796, 
to  defend  himself  at  once  against. the  army  of  the  pope, 
against  the  ill-will  of  Venice,  which  preserved  its  neutrality 
with  regret,  and  against  sixty-five  thousand  men  led  by 
Alvinzi  and  Proveia.  But  he  himself  had  at  length  received 
the  so  long  looked  for  reinforcements,  and  reckoned  forty- 
five  thousand  men  beneath  his  standard.  He  first  went 
personally  to  Bologna,  and  took  the  necessary  measures  for 
stepping  the  troops  of  the  Boman  states ;  then  he  reascended 
quickly  towards  the  Adige,  and  entered  upon  the  scene  of  an 
arduous  struggle,  which  he  was  about  to  terminate  by  decisive 
blows.  Twenty  thousand  men  advanced  under  Frovera  by  the 
lower  Adige,  with  the  purpose  of  communicating  with  the 
army  of  the  pope  and  Mantua;  Alvinzi,  with  forty-five 
thousand  soldiers,  descended  from  the  Tyrol  by  the  route 
which  passes  the  foot  of  Montebaldo,  the  chain  of  which 
separates  Lake  G^da  from  the  Adige ;  a  not  very  numerous 
corps  followed  the  opposite  bank.  The  celebrated  position  of 
Bivoli  was  the  only  one  that  could  stop  the  enemy  between 
the  lake  and  the  river.  This  position,  formed  by  a  half -circular 
plateau  which  dominated  the  route,  is  itself  dominated  by  the 
heights  of  Montebaldo,  which  extend  around  it  like  an  amphi- 
theatre, but  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  bring  artillery  :  the 
Adige  bathes  the  foot  of  the  plateau,  and  the  route  crosses  it 
by  rising  by  various  turns  wluch  it  makes  upon  itsel£ 

Bonaparte  had  for  a  long  time  been  aware  of  all  the 
importance  of  this  position,  and  placed  Joubert  there.    Soon 
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threatened  on  attfldeSy^peroeiTied  that  tiie  ffrmcqnl  cfiSnet 
of  the  Ajaatnan.  annj  wonld  be  dixeeteda^^uiiflt  Bzvoliy  wfaece 
Jonbert  was  making  an  heme  leastanee,  and  tfaafe  tbe  field 
of  battle  woold  be  the  platean  itael^  where  the  fig^  was 
begnn;  he  collected aU the fiaroea  he  ccniU  diqpoae of  witho^ 
weakenmg  his  ether  pcdnts  of  d^nce,  and  flew  with  '^^»»mtm^ 
U)  the  atwistance  of  Jonbert,  who  was  ooutending  with  ten 
tfaonaand  men  against  forty-five  thonMnd.  ThehenaocL  was 
in  a  blaze  ;  clonds  of  the  enemy  had  climbed  the  heights  of 
Montebaldo,  which  dominate  the  plateau  in  a  half*cirde,  and 
were  desoending  fiwm  this  amphitiiestre  in  dose  cdoauis :  a 
formidable  mass  of  cavalrj  and  artiUezy  was  advancing  npon 
the  pl'itean  by  the  rente ;  another  body  under  Lwmgnan,  was 
turning  the  ]^ieau  to  fiadl  upon  the  rear  of  the  French  army, 
and  from  the  opposite  shore  Yukassovitch  was  pouring 
a  shower  of  fire.  But  this  {^teau  was  the  only  point  upon 
which  Bonaparte  could  prevent  the  junction  of  the  difierent 
bodies  of  the  enemy's  army.  He  reanimated  by  his  presence 
Jonbert's  soldiers,  almost  exhausted  by  forty-^ight  hours' 
fighting,  pointed  his  cannon  upon  the  colmnns  which  were 
descending  from  Montebaldo,  and  routed  them  ;  the  French 
left  wing  gave  way,  but  the  14th  demi-brigade  and  the  invin- 
cible 22nd,  with  Ik^ussena  at  their  head,  drove  back  the  eneuy. 
Le  Clerc  and  La  Salle  precipitated  themselves  with  thor 
squadrons  upon  the  formidable  column  of  artillery  and  cavalry 
which  was  already  debouching  by  the  route  upon  the  right 
of  the  plateau ;  a  light  brigade  of  artillery  fired  chain-shot^ 
crushed  all  tha;t  had  debouched,  and  overthrew  j^^ie-m^  both 
horsos  and  cannon  upon  the  rapid  declivity.  Bonaparte 
and  Joubert  then  fell  again  upon  the  half-circle  of  Austiian 
infantry,  whose  rallied  masses  returned  pouring  upon  the 
invaded  plateau ;  they  charged  them,  shot  them  down,  broke 
them ;  and  this  infantry  fled  into  the  mountain&  The 
Austrian  corps  under  Lusignan,  the  appointed  duty  of  whidi 
had  been  to  cut  off  the  French,  was  itself  cut  off,  and  laid 
down  its  arms.  The  battle  was  won.  Bonaparte  and  Msssena 
immediately  turned  to  meet  Provera,  who  with  his  twenty 
thousand  men  had  passed  the  Adige,  and  was  marching 
towazxk  Mantua  to  deliver  it ;  a  second  battle  was  fought  in 
fince  of  the  faubourg  St  George,  whilst  Semnier  repuked  a 
furious  attack  made  by  Wurmser,  who  endeaifreflsed  to  force 
his  lines,  and  drove  him  back  into  Mantoa.  Pvovera^  snr- 
rounded  by  Victor,  Massena,  and  Augerean,  kdd  down  his 
«arms  with  six  thousand  men*    These  battles,  peodigians  aftsr 
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.fio  nuuDy  pr€>digie8y  dedded  the  &te  of  Italy;  Wurmfier, 
reduced  to  extremity  in  Mantua^  aorreodered  the  city  and 
his  swovd  to  theyouQg  oonqueror. 

Bonaparte,  iippearing  from  that  time  to  liave  a  piseaeiiti- 
«nent  of  his  unheard-of  fortunes^  noglected  no  meana  of 
obtaining  sueoesB  and  renown :  in  the  intervals  of  his  battles 
he  conversed  with  aaoismts  and  poets;  he  boasted  of  the 
republic,  and  sdready  e*verything  announced  in  him  the  fotuve 
ruler ;  affable  with  his  lieutenants  and  soldiers,  he  diq)layed 
a  haughty  reserve  towards  the  directors,  and  triumphed  over 
their  jealousy  by  ]»:oving  Mmaelf  indispensable  at  the  head 
of  his  victorious  army.  He  availed  himself  of  the  popnlar 
sympathies  against  the  gevenunents,  and  transformed  Lom- 
bardy  into  the  cisalpine  republic,  of  which  Milan  became  iJie 
capital.  Numerous  reinforcements  arrived  &om  France,  and 
he  marched  again  towards  Vienna,  having  Prince  Charles  as 
his  opponent :  Massena  commanded  the  van,  and  immortalized 
himself  by  the  victories  of  Piave  and  Tagliamento.  Oarinihia> 
Styria,  and  Friuli  were  rapidly  conquered,  terror  reigned  in 
Vienna,  and  Bonaparte,  to  penetrate  further,  awaited  the 
movements  of  the  other  armies.  Hoche  commanded  that  of 
the  Sombre  and  Mouse,  Moreau  kept  the  army  of  the  Elune  : 
their  march  was  slow,  and  Joubert,  left  behind  by  Bonaparte, 
with  three  divisions  to  defend  the  Tyrol,  was  bettben  by 
Prince  Charles^  and  compelled  to  vetseat  Bonaparte, 
when  informed  of  this  reverse,  sent  to  Viemia  to  teeat  for 
peace,  and  an  armistice  was  concluded  at  Leoben.  The  French 
general  yielded  to  Austria  Mantua  and  a  part  of  *  Venetian 
Lombardy  that  he  had  conquered,  in  exchange  for  the  cisal- 
pine republic  that  he  had  founded.  The  Directory  rejected 
these  preliminaries^  and  Bonaparte  pointed  out  Venice  to 
Austria  as  an  amends  for  Mantua.  The  £iite  of  this  republic 
was  decided.  Fj?ench  emissaries  in  all  parts  endeavoured  to 
raise  the  people  against  the  senate  ;  but  at  Verona^  a  ci<^ 
dependent  upon  V^ce,  the  French  garrison  was  slaughtered 
in  a  popular  revolt ;  Bonaparte,  who  only  sought  for  a  pere- 
text  to  legitimize  an  act  of  spoliation,  broke  into  furious 
complaints  against  the  Venetian  republic,  and  demanded 
vengeance  for  the  massacre  of  Verona  :  nothing  oould  appease 
him.  General  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  marched  upon  Venice ; 
the  senate,  temfied  at  his  approach,  Toted  a  coastitution  to 
conciliate  France,  and  dissolved  itself;  the  FiiMich  entered 
the  city,  and  by  the defisiitive  treaty  of  GampoFormio  gav^e 
it  up  io  Aii0tria»  in  exchange  for  the  Belgian  and  Ixanbosd 
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states  :  Mantua  was  joined  to  the  cisalpine  republic,  as  well 
as  the  Bolognese  and  Komagna.  The  congress  of  Radstadt 
was  opened  at  the  same  time  to  treat  for  peace  with  the 
empire.  The  deliverance  of  Greneral  La  Fayette  and  his 
thiee  companions  in  misfortune,  insisted  upon  by  Bonaparte, 
was  one  of  the  articles  of  the  glorious  peace  of  CampoFormio. 

All  the  confederated  powers,  except  England,  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  Fi'ance  extended  her  system  through  Europe ; 
a  great  part  of  her  frontiers  was  covered  with  republican 
states,  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Genoa. 

But  previously  to  the  signing  of  this  advantageous  treaty, 
the  inevitable  disagreement  between  the  executive  power 
and  the  electoral  power  broke  out  with  violence  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  elections  of  the  year  V.  They  were  made, 
for  the  most  part,  under  the  influence  of  the  reactionary 
party.  Pichegru  was  enthusiastically  voted  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  Barbe-Marbois  to 
that  of  the  Ancients.  It  was  the  chance  of  Letoumeur  to 
be  the  member  that  was  to  go  out  from  the  Directory  ;  Bar- 
th^emy,  ambassador  to  Switzerland,  was  to  take  hiis  place. 
The  councils,  as  soon  as  constituted,  entered  into  a  struggle 
with  the  government.  Letters  of  pardon,  in  favour  of  the 
proscribed,  were  voted  precipitately ;  Camille  Jordan,  the 
Lyonnese  deputy,  possessed  of  both  eloquence  and  courage, 
came  forward  as  the  most  aixient  panegyrist  of  the  dergy, 
and  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  civic  oath  ;  but  which  was 
maintained  in  spite  of  him.  Priests  and  emigrants  returned 
in  crowds,  all  the  interests  bom  of  the  revolution  were  com- 
promised, and  the  directors  found  themselves  in  a  state  which 
rendered  them  perfectly  incapable  of  defending  them.  The 
constitution  not  having  invested  them  with  the  useful 
right  of  appealing  to  public  opinion  by  dissolving  the 
councils,  they  rei*olved  to  break  them  up  by  force.  The 
constitutionals  of  1791  joined  them,  and  opposed  the  repub- 
lican club  of  Sahn  to  the  club  Clichy,  founded  by  the  royal- 
ists :  the  first  depended  upon  the  army  for  its  support,  the 
second  upon  the  councils.  The  directors  ordered  several 
regiments  to  draw  near  to  the  capital,  in  contempt  of 
the  constitution,  which  decreed  that  troops  should  not  be 
brought  into  Paris,  or  within  twelve  leagues  of  Paris,  with- 
out a  special  law ;  the  councils  broke  out  into  furious 
threats ;  the  directors  produced  in  reply  violent  addresses 
from  each  army  to  the  councils  ;  the  contest  became  more 
violent ;  in  vain  Gamot  and  Barth^lemy  attempted  to  act  as 
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paeificfttoni ;  the  majority  of  the  Directory,  composed  of 
Barras,  Eewbel,  and  Beveilldre,  judged  that  their  own  cause, 
as  well  Bs  that  of  the  revolution,  could  no  longer  he  defended 
by  lawful  means ;  they  were  threatened  by  a  violent  and 
illegal  attack,  and  they  resolved  to  be  beforehand  with  their 
enemies.  The  18th  Fruotidor  was  fixed  upon  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  coup  (TkcU.  During  the  night  twelve  hundred 
men  entered  Paris  under  the  command  of  Augereau,  and  in 
the  morning,  these  troops  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon  were 
placed  round  the  Tuileries.  The  grenadiers  of  the  legis- 
lative guard  joined  Augereau,  who  arrested  the  generals 
Fichegru,  Willot,  and  the  commandant  Jlamel,  with  his  own 
hand,  in  the  hall  of  the  sittings ;  a  great  number  of  the 
members  of  the  councils  were  seized  by  an  armed  force,  on 
their  arrival  at  the  Tuileriea  The  directors  fixed  upon  the 
Od^on  and  the  School  of  Medicine  as  the  new  places  for  the 
meetings  of  the  council&  They  published  at  the  same  time 
a  letter  from  Moreau,  which  revealed  the  treachery  of  Piche- 
gm ;  and  after  having  rendered  an  account  of  their  conduct, 
they  caused  a  commission  to  be  nominated  charged  with 
preparing  a  law  of  public  safety.  By  this  law,  forty-two 
members  of  the  council  of  Five  Himdred,  eleven  members  of 
that  of  the  Ancients,  and  two  directors^  Camot  and  Bar- 
thdlemy,  were  condemned  to  be  transported  to  Cayenne. 
Among  those  who  were  struck  by  this  odious  measure  were 
Pichegru,  Boissy  d' Anglas,  Camille  Jordan,  Pastoret,  Simeon, 
Barb^-Marbois,  Lafon-Ladebat,  Portalis,  and  Tron^on  da 
Condray.  The  directors  carried  their  rigours  still  further, 
and  sacrificed  the  authors  of  thirty-five  jomnals  to  their 
resentment ;  caused  the  laws  in  favour  of  priests  and  emi- 
grants to  be  reported,  and  annulled  the  elections  of  forty- 
eight  departments.  The  contest  of  the  18th  Fructidor 
ruined  the  royalist  party,  raised  the  republican  party,  put  the 
army  in  possession  of  the  dangerous  secret  of  its  power  in 
the  government  of  the  state,  and  substituted  the  dictatorship 
for  legitimate  rule.  Merlin  de  Douay  and  Fran9ois  de  Neuf- 
ch&teau  replaced  Camot  and  Barth^lemy.  The  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio,  which  followed  this  revolution,  had  been 
signed  by  Bonaparte,  in  opposition  to  the  formally  expressed 
wUl  of  the  directors.  They  could  not  see  without  alarm  a 
young  general,  elevated  to  the  highest  rank  by  a  single  cam- 
paign, decide  arbitrarily  upon  peace  or  war ;  but  publio 
opinion  exalted  his  triumphs,  and  the  Directory,  not  daring 
to  find  fault  with  him,  wished  to  appear  to  Msooiite  itseli 
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witli  his  gloty,  by  according  to  him  in  Paris  greater  honoan 
than  had  hitherto  been  rendered  to  any  general 

The  Directory  caused  a  triumphal  festival  to  be  prepared 
for  the  ceremony  of  delivering  the  treeltj  of  Onmpo  Fonni6. 
This  imposing  scene  took  place  in  the  court  of  the  palace  of 
the  Luxembourg.  The  directors,  dressed  in  Itom«n  costume, 
were  seated  at  the  extremity  of  the  court,  upon  an  estrade, 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  the  country.  Around  them 'sat 
the  ministers,  the  ambassadors,  the  members  of  the  two 
councils,  the  leaders  of  the  admimstrntions  ;  and  over  their 
heads  floated  the  innumerable  colours  taken  from  the  enemy. 
All  hearts  were  in  expectation,  when,  to  the  sound  of  war- 
like  music,  amidst  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  aoclamatioDS 
of  the  crowd,  advanced  he  who  had  signed  this  glorious  peace 
after  having  conquered  it.  Bonaparte  appeared,  accompanied 
by  Talleyrand,  minister  of  foreign  affidra  The  slender,  deli- 
cate person  of  the  young  conqueror  presented  a  contrast 
with  the  idea  which  his  gigantic  exploits  had  caused  to  be 
conceived  of  him ;  but  his  ardent  eye,  his  pale  Roman 
countenance,  every  feature  of  which  bore  the  impress  of 
strong  will  and  genius,  produced,  it  is  said,  an  indescribable 
sensation  upon  the  assembly.  At  sight  of  him,  mingled 
cries  of  Vive  la  r^ptMique  !  Vive  Bonaparte  !  resounded  from 
all  sides.  Talleyrand,  in  a  concise  speech,  praised  the 
modesty  of  the  conqueror,  and  referred  all  his  glory*,  not  to 
him,  but  to  the  revolution,  to  the  armies,  to  the  great  nation. 
Bonaparte  then  spoke  :  "  Citizens,"  said  he,  *'  the  French 
people,  to  be  6*60,  had  kings  to  combat  with ;  to  obtain  a 
constitution  founded  upon  reason,  they  had  eighteen  centu- 
ries of  prejiidices  to  overcome.  The  Constitution  of  the 
year  III.  and  you  have  triumphed  over  all  these  obstacles. 
Ton  have  succeeded  in  organizing  the  great  nation,  whose 
vast  territory  is  only  circumscribed  because  nature  itself  has 
placed  limits  to  it.  .  .  I  have  the  honour  to  deliver  to  you  the 
treaty  signed  at  Campo  Formio,  and  ratified  by  his  majesty 
the  emperor.  The  peace  assures  the  liberty,  the  prosperity, 
iMiid  the  glory  of  the  republic.  When  the  happiness  of  the 
French  people  shall  be  based  upon^better  oiganio  laws^  the 
whole  of  Europe  will  become  free."  Unanimous  acclama- 
tions followed  this  speedi ;  Barras  replied  to  it :  he  pointed 
out  England  to  the  young  hero,  as  a  neld  abou&ding  in  new 
knrels.  A  patriotic  hymn  by  the  poet  Oh^er  was  after- 
wards sung  in  chorus,  with  the  accompaniment  of  a  magnifi* 
eent  ovdmte»  and  ean&on ;  then  Joabertl  and  AftdiiDssf 
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ftdranced,  bearing  a  iag^  the  hoioage  of  the  repaUic  to  the 
anny  of  Italy.  Its  ezploitSy  its  oonquests,  weie  enumerated 
vpon  it.  Upon  it  were  insenbed  in  letters  of  gold  the 
bundred  and  £i£by  thousand  prisoneis,  the  sixty-six  fiags,  the 
eleven  hundied  pieees  of  artillecy,  taken  from  the  enemy  ; 
the  numerous  treaties  imposed  upon  the  sovereigas  of  Italy» 
the  tribute  of  the  works  of  its  great  masters,  with  the  sixty- 
seven  gloeious%hta  and  eighteen  vietoiies  in  pitched  battle. 


CHAPTER  V. 

From  the  peace  of  Gftinpo  Fomio  to  the  eBtablishment  of  ibe  OonauUte. 
17th  October,  1797  (26th  Veiid6miMia,  SB  6)— 10th  NoTember,  1799 
(19thBrumaire,  an  8). 

The  treaty  of  Gampo  Formio  and  the  wuip  detent  of  Fmo* 
tidor  lor  a  time  raised  the  directorial  government,  in  which 
Treilhard  ediortly  suooeeded  Neufch4teau,  to  the  highest 
degree  of  its  power ;  bat  its  strength^  more  apparent  than 
xeaJ,  reposed  entirely  upon  the  army ;  and  this  ^Ise  and 
dangerous  position  imposed  upon  the  Direetory  the  obligation 
of  keeping  the  troops  under  their  standards  and  continuiug 
the  war.  Barras,  when  hazanguii^  Bonaparte,  had  pointed 
out  England  to  him  as  a  new  conquest  worthy  of  his  arms ; 
a  project  lor  a  descent  was  meditated,  but  it  was  soon 
abandoned,  and  an  invasion  of  Slgypt  resolved  upon,  not- 
withstanding the  neutrality  observed  by  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
Bonaparte  had  the  command  of  this  adventuroas  expedition, 
which  reassured  the  Directory  by  removiaif  to  %  distance  the 
nuku  they  most  dreaded,  whilst  it  equsdlj  gratified  the  young 
conqueror  of  Italy,  by  ofiSudng  him  an  opportunily  of  in- 
creasing his  fiune,  and  of  adding  still  more  to  the  immeaae 
idea  France  had  conceived  of  his  talents.  He  left  Toulon 
with  a  fleet  of  four  hundred  sail,  accompanied  by  a  society 
of  celebrated  scevmnU,  and  a  portion  of  the  army  of  Italy ; 
he  first  obtained  pessesaon  of  the  isle  of  Malta,  and  then 
directed  his  course  towards  Egypt. 

France  had  already,  in  consequence  of  the  appeal  of  the 
V'audois,  who  were  tivsd  of  the  government  of  the  BemesB 
aristocracy,  invaded  the  neutral  territory  of  Switserland :. 
Becne  was  the  head-qnavters  of  the  emignnits,  which  was- 
the  ostensible  motive  for  this  violent  aggression.  Most  of 
the  cantons  opposed  an  heroic  but  a  vain  resistance ;  they  alL 
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at  last  ffnccombed ;  Geneva  was  united  to  France,  and  the 
Helvetian  republic  changed  its  ancient  constitution  for  that 
of  the  year  III.  This  revolution  was  followed  by  that  of 
Bomei  where  the  French  general  Duphot  had  been  killed  in 
a  riot.  To  avenge  this  crime,  Creneral  Berthier  occupied 
Borne,  made  the  pope,  Pius  YI.,  prisoner,  and  orders  were 
given  for  his  being  transported  to  France.  This  pontiff,  eighty 
yeai*B  of  age,  expired  on  the  road,  at  Valence  ;  Borne  was 
changed  into  a  republic,  and  the  Directory  thus  saw  itself 
at  the  head  of  the  Helveticui,  Batavian,  ligunan,  Cisalpine, 

nd  Boman  republics,  all  constituted  upon  the  model  of  the 
French  republic. 

These  successes  abroad  did  not  at  all  appease  the  agitation 
of  the  parties  at  home.     Frotn  the  18th  Fructidor,  fear  again 

epressed  the  royalists,  and  the  democrats  resumed  the  ascen- 
dancy :  the  elections  of  the  year  VI.  were  made  imder  their 
influence,  in  a  manner  contraty  to  those  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  not  less  hostile  to  the  Directory,  which  annulled  them 
in  a  great  part,  aspiring  to  maintain  the  balance  between  the 
two  Actions.  But  it  had  placed  itself  without  the  bounds  of 
the  law  on  the  18th  Fructidor,  and  being  powerless  to  repress 
violences  by  any  means  than  other  violences,  it  rapidly  lost 
all  hold  upon,  public  opinion.  It  had  already  alienated  the 
numerous  class  of  the  fundholders  by  the  last  bankruptcy, 
which  reduced  the  interests  of  the  national  debt  to  the  tiers 
cansoUdi;*  and  soon,  as  often  happens  in  a  weak  and  unpopular 
government,  it  was  made  responsible  for  all  the  disgraces  and 
all  the  misfortunes  of  the  state. 

The  English  minister  Pitt,  persevering  in  his  active  hatred 
for  France,  succeeded  in  forming  a  new  coaUtion,  into  which 
all  the  powers  entered,  with  the  exception  of  Prussia  and 
Spain  ;  British  subsidies  determined  Bussia  to  join  it,  whilst 
the  unjust  aggression  of  France  against  Egypt  caused  the 
Porte  and  the  Barbary  states  to  adhere  to  it.  The  French 
armies  took  the  offensive  :  the  kings  of  Naples  and  Sardinia 
formed  the  van-guard  of  the  coalition ;  they  were  conquered 
and  deposed.  General  Ghampionnet  entered  Naples,  after 
having  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  latsza/roni,  and  proclaimed 
the  Parthenopean  republic  :  Joubert  occupied  Turin ;  all 
Italy  was  conquered  before  the  coalition  had  had  time  to  put 
any  of  its  formidable  armies  in  motion.  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  the  ahnost  miraculous  snooesses  of  the  three  last 

*  The  capital  of  the  fonds  of  the  state  which  has  been  reduced  to  a 
third. 
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years,  the  sdtTiation  of  the  Directoij  was  difficult  and  perilous, 
and  if  the  resources  ot  the  government  appeared  immense, 
the  obstacles  against  which  it  had  to  contend  were  still 
greater.  In  addition  to  France,  it  had  to  govern  Holland, 
Switzerland,  and  all  Italy,  divided  into  so  many  republics ; 
and,  from  want  of  organization,  it  was  almost  unable  to  derive 
any  assistance  from  them,  either  in  men  or  money.  It  was 
necessary,  however,  to  defend  them,  and  in  doing  that  to 
fight  along  a  line  which  extended  without  interruption  from 
the  Texel  to  the  Adriatic,  and  which,  whilst  attacked  in  front 
by  Austria  and  Russia,  was  taken  in  the  rear  by  the  English 
fleets.  It  was  from  France  alone  that  it  was  possible  to  draw 
forces  necessary  for  the  defence  of  such  a  line.  Forty  thousand 
of  the  best  French  soldiers  with  their  greatest  captain  were 
in  Egypt,  and  the  other  armies  were  dimimshed  bj  a  half, 
from  the  effects  of  diseases  and  desertions  :  the  conscription, 
then  employed  for  the  first  time,  had  not  by  any  means 
filled  np  the  voids  or  completed  the  regiments  ;  the  returns 
to  the  treasury  were  tardy,  and  the  deficiency  increased  con- 
stantly ;  selfish  struggles  and  deplorable  conflicts  between  the 
civil  and  military  authorities  of  the  conquered  countries  ren- 
dered the  execution  of  the  orders  of  the  government  difficult 
and  slow  ;  the  insubordination  of  the  troops,  who  knew  their 
own  importance,  the  rapacity  of  a  multitude  of  agents,  the 
incendiary  principles  of  a  crowd  of  democrats  disseminated  in 
the  new  republics,  everything  gave  cause  to  fear,  in  case  of  a 
check  or  a  reverse,  the  insurrection  of  their  irritated  popula- 
tions :  nevertheless  to  preserve  peace  was  impossible  ;  Austria 
and  England  dreaded  the  new  doctrines  of  France  still  more 
than  her  arms,  and  although  the  negotiations  commenced  at 
Rastadt,  after  the  peace,  for  the  partitions  between  the 
powers  of  the  continent  and  the  republic  were  not  yet  broken, 
there  was  very  little  doubt  that  Russian  and  Austrian 
battalions  would  soon  make  their  appearance  in  Holland, 
'Switzerland,  and  Italy. 

The  Directory  resolved  to  be  beforehand  with  them.  It 
was  necessary  to  spread  the  French  armies  from  the  Rhine  to 
i;he  Gulf  of  Taranto,  but,  instead  of  concentrating  impijsing 
masses  upon  one  principal  point,  the  government  endeavoured 
to  assume  the  offensive  upon  all  the  points  at  once,  with  two 
hundred  thousand  men  against  three  hundred  thousand ;  and 
it  was  unable  to  act  efficiently  anywhere.  Ten  thousand 
men  guarded  Holland,  under  General  Brune ;  the  army  of 
*the  Rhine  was  given  to  Bemadotte,  and  that  of  the  Danube, 
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forty  thousand  strong,  to  Joordan ;  Massena  occupied  Swit- 
zerland with  thirty  thousand  soldiers ;  Schdrer  received  the 
army  of  Italy, '  amounting  to  £ifty  thousand ;  Macdonald 
had  that  of  Naples.  It  was  to  the  Danube  and  the  Adige 
that  the  piincipal  efforts  of  the  Austrians  were  likely  to  be 
directed,  for  it  waa  their  interest,  if  possible,  to  wrest  the 
chain  of  the  Alps  from  the  French.  The  Directoiy  did  not 
wait  for  the  enemy,  and  Jourdan  received  orders  to  proceed 
forward,  to  cross  the  Khine,  and  advance  by  th«  Black  Forest 
to  the  sources  of  the  Danube  ;  Sch6rer  was,  at  the  same  tijooie, 
commanded  to  cross  the  Adige  and  the  defiles  of  the  Tyrol 
Both  obeyed  in  presence  of  an  enemy  greatly  superior  m 
numbers,  and  very  shortly  the  disasters  of  their  armies  laid 
bare  the  vices  of  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  The  archduke 
Charles,  with  sixty  thousand  men,  stopped  Jourdan,  at  the 
moment  he  was  advancing  between  the  Danube  and  the  Lake 
of  Constance,  and  made  him  undergo  a  check ;  a  few  days 
afterwards,  Jourdan  gave  battle  at  Stockaeh,  near  to  the 
river  of  that  name,  and  to  the  military  point  at  which  the 
routes  of  Swabia  and  Switzerland  cross.  Prince  Charles  was 
the  conqueror,  and  the  French  army  fell  back  upon  the 
Bhine  at  the  entrance  to  the  Black  Forest 

Sch^rer  then  commenced  his  movement  upon  the  Ad^ ; 
he  manoeuvred  with  about  fifty  thousand  men  against  sixty 
thousand  Austrians;  a  reinforcement  of  twenty-five  thousand 
were  about  to  join  the  enemy,  and  the  £erce  Souvarrow  was 
approaching  with  sixty  thousand  Bussians.  The  baron  de 
£ray,  an  excellent  general,  commanded  the  Austrian  army  in 
Upper  Italy,  in  expectation  of  Melas  and  Souvarrow.  Scfa^r, 
with  the  army  of  Italy,  succeeding  the  conqueror  of  Arcda 
and  Bivoli,  had  a  doubly  difficult  task  to  fulfil,  and  exhibited, 
in  the  command,  faults  which  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
brilliant  qualities  of  his  predecessor :  he  knew  not  the  art  of 
winning  either  the  affection  or  the  confidence  of  the  soldier  ; 
and  the  sentiment  of  his  own  unpopularity  added  much  to 
the  natural  irresolution  of  his  -mind.  After  having  hesitated 
a  long  time,  he  attempted  to  cross  the  Adige  without  be^g 
master  of  Terona ;  but  he  was  beaten  in  the  fields  of  MagnsAO, 
lost  successively,  in  a  multitude  of  unsuccessful  combats,  the 
lines  of  the  Adige,  the  Mindo,  and  the  Adda,  and  at  length, 
pursued  by  the  maledictions  of  his  army,  reduced  to  tw^otj 
thousand  men,  he  gave  up  the  command  to  Moreau.  This 
illustrious  geueral,  in  disgrace  with  the  Directory,  had  been 
named  a  simple  general  of  division  in  Sch6rer*s  army^  and 
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had  several  times  alone,  in  the  oonrae  of  this  faiaJ  (suaapmgD, 
preserred  ihe  anny  from  total  destruction.  He  gave  a  strong 
proof  of  deTotedness  and  patriotism  by  accepting  the  coat- 
mand  when  it  was  reduced  to  a  handful  of  men,  and  the 
Russians,  joined  with  the  Austriana,  appeared  to  have  bnl 
one  blow  to  strike  to  annihilate  it  entirely.  Never  did 
Moreau  display  more  talent,  more  coolness,  more  presence  of 
mind,  or  more  strength  of  will,  than  in  the  terrible  aituatioa 
in  which  the  incapacity  of  Soberer  had  plunged  the  army. 
With,  twenty  thousand  men  only  against  ninety  thousand,  he 
did  not  give  way  for  an  instant,  and,  as  a  celebrated  historian 
of  our  days  has  said,  **  this  calm  coUectedness  was  very  much 
otherwise  meritorious  than  that  which  he  displayed  when  he  re- 
turned  fiw  Germany  with  an  «rmy  «f  sixty  thousand  victo- 
rious  men,  and  yet,  so  strongly  are  cont^nporaiy  judgments 
influenced  by  passions,  it  has  been  much  less  celebrated  !*' 
Moreau  in  the  first  place  covered  Milan,  then  set  forward  on 
his  march,  in  two  c(^inm8,  to  recross  the  Po,  maintaining  at 
each  station  on  impoung  attitude.  He  led  his  fcHxses  below 
Alessandria,  to  the  confluence  of  the  Po  and  the  Tanaro ; 
there,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Genoa,  he  halted  in  an 
admirable  position.  He  occupied  the  places  of  Casal,  Yalenza^ 
and  Alessandria,  and  bad  a  chain  of  posts  upon  both  rivers : 
on  the  one  side  he  kept  hiscomAiunications  vrith  France  free, 
on  the  other,  he  was  contiguous  to  Tuscany,  by  which  route 
he  had  to  expect  the  French  army  of  Rome  and  Naples,  which 
Macdonald  was  bringing  towards  the  Alps  by  foroed  marches. 
The  junction  of  the  two  armies,  under  two  such  leaders  as 
Macdonald  and  Moreau,  would  allow  them  to  face  the  enemy, 
and  might  change  the  colour  of  the  campaign. 

The  very  day  on  which  Moreau  commenced  his  fine  retreat 
was  marked  by  a  frightful  violation  of  the  rights  of  nations 
in  the  persons  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries  at  Rastadt. 
The  congress  assembled  in  that  city  was  not  dissolved,  for 
France^  then  sA  war  with  the  emperor,  was  still  at  peaoe 
with  the  princes  of  the  Germanic  empire  ;  nevertheless,  a 
great  number  of  the  latter  yielded  to  the  influence  of  Austria^ 
and  had  recalled  their  deputieai,  when  the  Directory  thought 
proper  to  recall  theirs,  and  gave  orders  to  the  plenipotentiaries, 
Roberjot,  Bonnier,  and  Jean  Debry,  to  quit  Rastadt  :  on 
leaving  the  city,  they  were  followed  by  some  Austrian  hussars 
and  massacred.  Jean  Debry  alone,  covered  with  wounds, 
escaped  death.  This  crime  remained  unpunished,  and  the 
Directory  threatened  vengeance.     But  it  was  doomed  to  be 
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for  a  long  time  adjourned,  and  the  campaign  in  Italy  finished 
as  it  had  begun,  by  sanguinary  reverses.  Macdonald,  so  long 
expected,  at  length  arrived  on  the  18th  of  June  in  face  of 
Souvarrow,  in  the  basin  of  the  Trebia,  and,  unfortunately,  did 
not  delay  fighting  till  he  had  completed  his  junction  with 
Moreau.  The  banks  of  this  river  were  the  scene  of  a  terrible 
battle,  disputed  during  three  days  by  the  forces  of  Macdonald 
alone  against  the  army  of  Souvarrow.  The  French,  after 
performing  prodigies  of  valour,  were  driven  back  across  tlio 
Apennine  upon  the  Nova,  at  the  moment  when  Moreau, 
forcing  all  the  obstacles  that  had  retarded  his  march,  de- 
bouched from  Novi ;  he  hastened  to  support  his  unfortunate 
colleague,  but  ooiild  only  cover  his  retreat.  The  two  battles 
of  Magnano  and  Trebia  made  the  French  lose  Italy,  as  that 
of  Stockach  had  cost  them  Grermany.  The  confederates, 
under  the  archduke  Charles,  then  attempted  to  pass  the 
barrier  of  Switzerland,  defended  by  Massena^  whilst  the 
duke  of  York  landed  in  Holland  with  forty  thousand  men. 

Such  was,  at  the  period  of  the  elections  of  Floreal,  in  the 
year  YII.,  the  situation  of  France  abroad :  these  elections 
were  democratic,  and  at  the  same  time  Siey^  the  greatest 
antagonist  of  the  Directory,  entered  into  the  government  as 
the  successor  of  Bewbel.  The  councils  placed  themselves  in 
permanence,  and  demanded  of  the  directors  an  account  of  the 
state  of  the  republic ;  they  were  particularly  acrimonious 
against  Treilhard,  Merlin  de  Douay,  and  La  B^veill^e.  Treil- 
hard  was  turned  out  upon  a  frivolous  pretext,  and  Gohier, 
the  ex-minister  of  justice,  succeeded  him  :  Merlin  and  La 
R6veill^re  remained  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  councils. 
Barras  abandoned  them,  and,  on  the  30th  Prairial,  they  were 
constrained  to  lay  down  their  directorial  authority;  General 
Moulins  and  Boger  Ducos  replaced  them.  This  day  com- 
pleted the  disorganization  of  the  government  of  the  year 
III.  Siey^  from  that  time  laboured  to  destroy  the 
remains  of  it,  supporting  himselj^  in  the  Directory,  upon 
Boger  Ducos ;  in  the  legislature,  upon  the  council  of  the 
Ancients ;  and  without,  upon  the  army  and  the  middle 
class.  The  constitutional  party  was  sustained  by  the  directors 
Moulins  and  Gohier,  by  the  council  of  Five  Hundred,  and 
the  club  of  the  Manege,  formed  of  the  wrecks  of  the  dubs 
of  Salm,  the  Pantheon,  and  the  Jacobioa  It  was  by  the 
army  only,  and  by  a  military  leader  of  great  name,  that 
the  plana  of  Sieyes  could  succeed ;  Bonaparte  seemed  to  him 
to  be  the  man  to  execute  them. 
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The  expedition  to  Egypt  had  heen  brilliant :  the  Mame- 
lukes, a  cavalry  militia,  independent  of  the  Porte,  and 
sovereign  in  Egypt,  oppressed  that  unfortunate  country  at 
the  time  of  Bonaparte's  landing.  They  alone  resisted  the 
French,  intrepidly.  The  first  conflict  took  place  in  the  valley 
of  Chcbreisse.  Before  the  battle  began,  Bonaparte,  pointing 
to  the  Pyramids,  pronounced  these  immortal  words :  "  Soldiers, 
firom  the  height  of  these  monuments  forty  centuries  behold 
you."  He  was  conqueror,  and  this  first  viotory  was  soon 
followed  by  a  second  at  the  very  foot  of  the  Pyramids : 
Cairo  opened  its  gates  the  next  day,  and  Bosetta  and 
Damietta  quickly  submitted.  Mourad  Bey,  chief  of  the 
Mamelukes,  retired  into  Upper  Egypt,  where  Deaaix, 
charged  with  the  pursuit  of  him,  displayed  the  greatest 
talents,  and  gained  much  credit  for  his  justice  and  modera^ 
tion.  The  English  admiral  Nelson  at  this  period  inflicted 
a  mortal  blow  upon  the  French  navy.  Admiral  Brueys 
had  imprudently  moored  the  French  fleet  in  the  Eoad 
of  Aboukir ;  Nelson  fell  upon  it»  and  almost  entirely 
destroyed  it.  Bonaparte,  notwithstanding,  completed  the 
subjection  of  Egypt,  and  employed  every  means  to  gain  the 
good-will  of  the  inhabitants,  by  conforming  to  their  usages, 
and  by  citing  the  Alcoran  m  support  of  his  decrees  :  he  at 
the  same  time  relieved  from  an  hereditary  oppression  the 
Christians  named  CophteSf  said  to  be  desoendants  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  The  sciences  occupied  his  attention  in  the 
interval  of  battles^  and  he  founded  the  Institute  of  Cairo ; 
then,  after  having  stifled  a  formidable  revolt  excited  against 
bis  army  in  that  city  by  the  Ottoman  Porte,  he  left  his  con* 
quest  behind  him,  and  undertook  that  of  Syria^  in  the  hope 
of  penetrating  to  India,  and  there  assailing  the  English  at 
the  source  of  their  power.  His  army  crossed  sixty  leagues 
of  an  arid  desert,  and  marched  upon  OtaA,  which  opened  its 
gates  to  him.  Jaffit  and  Caifa  were  carried,  and  St  Jean 
d*Acre  invested;  but  Bonaparte  was  deficient  in  siege 
artillery,  and  made  in  vain  seventeen  furious  assaults  upon 
this  place,  defended  by  the  talents  of  the  French  engineer 
Philippeaux  and  the  English  commodore  Sir  Sidney  Smith. 
The  Turks  surrounded  his  army ;  Junot  triumphed  over 
them  at  Nazareth,  and  Bonaparte,  seconded  by  Kleber  and 
Murat,  gained  the  celebrated  victory  of  Mount  Tabor,  after 
which  he  raised  the  siege  of  St.  Jean  d*Acre,  and  returned 
to  Cairo,  where  he  leamt,  by  the  journals,  the  events  of  the 
dOth  Prairial,  and  the  umettled  state   of  the  republia 
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Anftrehy  reigned  in  Fnmoe,  a  second  forced  loan  had  conued 
the  indignatkm  of  the  opulmt  claases,  whilst  the  odious 
law  of  the  hostages,  irhich  rendered  the  relations  of  emi- 
grants responsiUe  for  the  violenoes  committed  hy  the 
Choiians^  again  armed  the  royalists  of  the  east  and  west 
against  the  Directory :  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Genoa» 
was  lost :  Joohert  was  killed  in  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Novi, 
gained  by  Souvarsow^  and  the  aUoes  were  ad?anoing  towards 
tiie  French  fcontiers  across  Holland  and  Switzerland,  where 
they  were  stopped  by  Brone  tad  by  Massena.  Boni^parte^ 
apon  being  informed  of  the  state  of  things  and  of  the  public 
mind,  resolved  to  return  to  Franoet,  and  overthrow  the 
directorial  government :  he  was  preceded  by  the  &me  of 
another  brilliant  victory.  Eighteen  thousand  Tuiiks  had 
landed  in  the  Bosd  of  Aboulmr :  Bonaparte,  supported  by 
Murat,  Lannes,  and  Beasi^ces,  fell  upon  this  army  and 
annihilated  it :  he  immediaitely  set  out,  leaving  Kieber  the 
command  of  the  army  of  Egypt ;  he  crossed  tlie  Mediter- 
ranean in  the  frigate  Ze  Mtidrcn,  escaped  the  English  fleet  as 
if  by  a  miracle,  and  landed  in  the  Gulf  of  Fr^jus,  on  the  9^th 
of  October,  1799,  a  few  days  after  the  celebrated  victories  of 
Zurich  and  Berghen,  the  first  gained  over  the  Austnana  by 
Massena^  and  tbs  seoood,  by  Geoneral  Brune  over  the  duke  of 
York. 

Bonaparte  crossed  France  in  triumph,  and  tiie  moderate 
party  weloomed  him  to  Paris  with  enthusiasm.  He  did  not 
give  his  adhesion  ix>  any  system  :  afieoting  great  aimpiiQity, 
lodged  in  a  modest  apartment  of  the  Rue  Ohantereine,  he 
saw  the  leaders  of  all  partiss  come  to  him,  and  deoeived  them 
all  with  regard  to  hie  projects.  Sieyds  dreaded  him ;  but  he 
stood  in  need  of  a  military  leader  for  the  execution  of  bis 
designs  :  Bonaparte  was  the  man  to  second  him,  and  Siey^ 
came  to  an  understanding  with  him.  The  business  was  ta 
overthrow  the  constitution  :  the  generals,  with  the  exceptioii 
of  Bemadotte,  were  gained,  as  was  the  garrison  of  Parian 
and  on  the  ISth  Brumaire^  upon  the  demand  of  Begnier 
(de  la  Meurthe),  one  of  the  conspirators,  the  council  of  the 
Ancients  decided  that  in  virtue  of  the  right  which  it  held 
from  the  constitution,  it  should  remove  the  legialativB  bod;^ 
to  St.  Cloud,  in  order,  he  said,  that  its  deliberations  might 
be  more  frea  Bonaparte  was  charged  with  the  execuiian  of 
this  meaaure,  and  obtained  the  military  command  of  ike 
•division  of  Paris.    He  immediately  attacked  the  Dijaeotory  in 
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pvodAVittliions  fund  by  Ids  words :  ^  What  have  you  done^" 
Modhe^'^witiithaiFroBoewhichlkftyouBobriilifLiit)  II0A 
you  peace ;  I  find  war:  I  left  you  Ticiories ;  I  find  reveraea 
What  haiKo  yom  done  with  the  himdied  thousand  FFenchmen^ 
taty  compaiiioDB  w  anac^  all  of  whom  were  known  to  me  i— 
They  are  dead  1 "  It  was  tha^  by  aeousiag  hia  adyeraarieo^  he 
attiibuted  to  himself  an  excessive  importance.  Siey^a  and 
Boger  Duces  repaired  to  the  Tuileries  on  the  same  day 
and  laid  down  their  authority.  Their  three  colleagues  wished 
to  resist,  but  their  guard  refused  to  obey  them  ;  Barras, 
losing  all  hope,  sent  in  his  resignation  ;  Moulins  and  Gohier 
were  detained  prisoners ; — the  contest  was  now  to  be  carried 
out  between  Bonaparte  and  the  council  of  Five  Hundred. 

On  the  19th  of  Brumaire,  the  legislative  body  proceeded 
to  St.  Cloud,  whither  an  imposing  armed  force  accompanied 
them.  Bonaparte  presented  himself  in  the  first  place  to  the 
Ancients ;  when  summoned  to  swear  to  the  constitution,  he 
declared  it  to  be  vicious ;  that  the  Directory  was  incompetent, 
for  which  he  appealed  to  his  companions  in  arms ;  he  next 
proceeded  to  the  council  of  Five  Hundred,  which  was  seated 
in  the  Orangery,  and  where  agitation  was  already  at  its 
height :  his  presence  excited  a  furious  tempest,  and  on  all 
sides  threatening  cries  arose  of  Hora  laloil  d  baa  le  didcUeurf 
Bonaparte,  more  accustomed  to  brave  an  enemy's  fire  than 
the  menaces  of  a  deliberative  assembly,  grew  pale,  became 
much  agitated,  and  was  borne  out  by  the  grenadiers  who 
served  him  as  an  escort.  The  tumult  continued  in  the  hall ; 
Lucien,  the  brother  of  Bonaparte,  presided  over  the  assembly, 
which  demanded  from  all  parts  that  the  tyrant  should  be 
outlawed,  and  required  Lucien  to  put  it  to  the  vote.  Lucien 
endeavoured  to  defend  his  brother,  but  finding  his  efforts 
useless,  he  quitted  the  chair,  and  threw  off  the  ensigns  of  his 
magistracy.  Bonaparte  caused  him  to  be  borne  out  of  the 
hall ;  both  mounted  on  horseback  and  harangued  the  soldiers, 
the  one  as  the  conqueror  of  Italy  and  Egypt,  the  other  as 
the  president  of  a  factious  assembly ; — the  enthusiasm  of  the 
troops  was  excited  :  "  Soldiers,"  cried  Bonaparte,  "  may  I 
depend  upon  youT' — "Yes!  Yes !"  they  answered,  with 
one  unanimous  shout.  Bonaparte  then  gave  orders  to 
compel  the  council  of  Five  Hundred  to  evacuate  their  place  of 
sitting  :  a  troop  of  grenadiers  entered  the  hall,  Mui*at  com- 
manded it,  and  said  ;  "  In  the  name  of  the  General  Bona- 
parte^ the  legislative  body  is  dissolved ;  let  all  good  citizens 
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retire :  grenadiers,  forward  !**  The  drams  smothered  th6 
cries  of  just  indigDation  which  arose  from  all  parts ;  th6 
grenadiers  advanced,  and  all  the  deputies  made  their  escape 
before  them  out  at  the  windows,  to  the  cry  of  Vive  la  r^pub' 
lique!  There  was  no  longer  a  free  representation,  and 
there  remained  nothing  of  the  French  republic  but  the 
name. 


.'« 
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CHAPTER  L 

Consulate.    10th  November,  1799— 18th  May,  1804. 

The  revolution  of  Brumaire  was  a  crime  against  the  laws  ; 
and  the  assent  which  it  obtained  from  the  greater  part  of  the 
nation  is  a  proof  of  the  state  of  degradation  into  which  it 
had  £dlen.  After  such  strong  shocks  and  such  cruel  rend- 
ings,  exhausted  France,  without  credit  and  a  prey  to  anarchy, 
felt  the  want  of  a  strongly  constituted  central  power,  exer- 
cised by  a  skilful  hand ;  she  pardoned  much  in  him  from 
whom  she  expected  everything :  every  one,  besides,  expected 
to  find  in  Bonaparte  the  man  of  his  own  party :  the  royalists 
exalted  him  as  a  new  Monk,  as  the  future  restorer  of  the 
monarchy ;  the  moderate  republicans  loved  in  him  the  hero 
bom  of  the  revolution,  and  flattered  themselves  that  by  him 
liberty  would  be  established  upon  solid  and  durable  foundations. 
All  these  causes  blinded  people's  minds,  and  althotlgh  Bona- 
parte had  made  it  very  apparent  what  his  ambition  was  able 
to  undertake,  the  nation  was  but  little  on  its  guard  against 
it ;  license  was  then  more  terrific  than  despotism,  and  no  one 
yet  entertained  a  suspicion  of  to  what  point  he  would  render 
the  interests  of  liberty  subordinate  to  those  of  his  own  great- 
ness.    This  iUuflion  was  of  very  short  duration. 
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Those  of  the  members  of  tliB  two  councils  who  had  been 
accomplices  of  Bonaparte,  or  fJEivourable  to  the  revolution  of 
Brumaire,  hMteaeil  t(r  eBtabitsh  the  new  goyemment.  Three 
consuls  were  chosen  for  ten  years, — Bonaparte,  Siey^  and 
Boger  Duces;  at  the  same  time  two  legislative  oommis- 
sions  were  named^  charged  with  preparing  the  constitution, 
and  a  definitive  order  of  things.  The  first  acts  of  the  consular 
government  were  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  hostages  and  of 
the  forced  loan ;  priests  had  liberty  to  return  to  France,  ani 
arbitrary  and  rigorous  measures  were  taken  against  fifby- 
eight  anient  republicans.  The  arbitrary  character  of  Bona- 
parte revealed  itself  in  the  discussion  of  the  new  constitution. 
Sieyls  drew  \xf  the  plan  of  it,  which  Bonaparte  rejected,  re- 
serving, however,  as  much  of  this  project  as  would  serve  his 
al)Bolute  and  aonbitious  views :  the  great  powers  of  the  state 
created  by  him  were  a  consulate,  which  had  the  executive 
and  initiative  power  of  laws ;  a  tribunalslup,  which  could 
discuss  or  examine  them ;  a  legislative  body,  destined  to 
decree  them ;  and  a  parliamentary  senate,  charged  with  the 
conservation  of  them. 

Bonaparte,  first  consul,  took  as  his  second  and  third 
consuls  Cambac6r^s,  an  ancient  member  of  the  Plains^  in  the 
Convention,  and  Lebrun,  formerly  a  co-operator  with  the 
chancellor  Maupeoo.  The  consuls  immedisvtely  named  sixty 
senators,  without  waiting  for  the  list  of  eli^bility :  these 
axty  then  named  a  hundred  tribunes  and  three  hundred 
l^pslators.  The  constitution  of  the  year  YIIL  was  submitted 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  people;,  and  obtained  more  than  three 
millions  of  suffrages. 

In  accordi^xoe  with  the  general  wish,  Bonaparte  offered 
peace  to  England ;  but  that  power  refused  it :  it  was  parti- 
cularly and  almost  solely  for  the  interests  of  her  commerce 
that  die  thought  proper  to  prolong  the  striig^e :  she  (ksLrod 
to  have  a  monopoly  of  the  whole  world  iofc  her  prodoots ; 
she  saw  with  fear  and  jealousy  France  mistress  of  Belgium, 
and  dreaded  the  competition  of  the  manufjiu^tures  and  trade  of 
that  country.  Abusing  the  superiority  she  enjoyed  in  her 
fleets,  England  exercised  an  absolute  tyranny  over  the  ooean^ 
and  violated  with  impunity  all  the  maritime  laws  of  nations ; 
in  her  eyea^  the  flag  of  neutral  powers  did  not  at  all  protect 
the  merchandise  issuing  from  an  enemy's  port)  and  she  took 
possession  of  it  by  force,  exercising,  without  limits,  and 
against  neutrals  even,  the  right  of  blockade  and  confiscation. 
It  waa  thus  that^  reigning  over  the  seas  by  the  right  of  the 
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Birosigesfey  and  stippresaoiig  by  inrfiaiig  of  tttutor  tlio  commerot 
of  rival  powers,  she  tboc^kt  to  find  ia  tike  eztenBuai  of  her 
own  an  ample  amends  for  the  imm«iise  expenses  of  a  war  the 
Babaidies  for  which  to  the  aovereogns  inimical  to  the  Fraooh 
lepublio,  isdie  was  obliged  to  fiimisk.  Pitt,  who  canned  all 
the  enei^  of  an  inflexible  will  iato  his  axmnceity  against 
Franoe,  persevered  with  inveteraoy  in  this  violent  policy ;  he 
flkilfdlly  kept  np  the  hatred  and  the  fear  which  the  first 
eonsttl  inqnred  in  the  sovereigns  of  the  continent ;  he  made 
them  forget  the  depredations  and  the  tyxanny  of  the  English 
fleets^  and  pointed  out  to  them  a  perpetual  danger  for  theb 
crowns  in  a  republic  which  every  day  increased  in  force  and 
extent  upcm  their  frontiers,  and  he  seduced  them  by  the  bait 
of  the  enormous  sabsidies  with  which  ha  repaid  their  de- 
votion to  his  exterminating  system  against  France.  It  was 
thns  that  he  secnred  for  a  long  time  the  support  of  Bnssia 
and  Auskia.  The  £rst  of  these  powers,  however,  indignant 
at  seeing  England  recognise  no  other  right  upon  the  ocean 
but  that  of  strength,  abandoned  her  in  the  campaign  of  ISOO^ 
and,  towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  Paul  L,  touched  by  a 
generous  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Bonaparte,  who  sent  him 
back  his  prisoners  without  ransom,  and  likewise  attracted 
by  his  chivalric*  admiration  for  the  warlike  talents  of  the 
first  consul,  declared  himself  his  ally  against  England. 
Deeply  initated  at  the  numerous  acts  of  piracy  committed 
by  the  English  fleets,  he  made  himself  chief  of  a  marUimu 
eonfederoiHon,  into  which  all  the  powers  of  the  North, — 
Smden,  Denmark,  and  Prus8iar--entered ;  the  object  of  which 
was  to  act  in  concert  with  FraDoe  and  the  United  States,  to 
defend  the  liberty  of  commerce,  and  firee  the  ocean  from  the 
tytaamy  of  England.  Austria  al<me,  on  the  continent,  per* 
siated  in  the  struggle  against  France,  and  the  gold  of 
England  supported  its  armies. 

Bonaparte  directed  all  the  strength  of  the  republic  to  the 
Bhine  and  the  Alps.  Moreau  had  the  army  df  the  Ehine^ 
the  first  consul  reserved  that  of  Italy  for  haB8el£  The 
object  of  the  campaign  was  to  oonquetf  the  two  basins  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Po,  and  instead  of  endeavouring  to  over^ 
^i4ielm  the  enemy  by  taking  the  oflansiFB  on  all  the  points 
aife  once^  Bonaparte  concentrated  the  movements  of  his 
anniaa.     His  first  efibrts  tended  to  the  separating  of  the 

*  T6  Ki  Enfflish  reader,  what  trauparoiit  nonsense  is  this  tirade 
aftioat  ibit^iikimrUffe^mga  of  Paal  L  and  ik$  gm»9mii$  of  Bonaparta^-^ 
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Baron  Kray,  leader  of  the  Attstrian  army  of  Gennany,  from 
Field-marshal  Melas,  who  oommaDded  a  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  men  in  Italy,  against  whom  the  intrepid  Maasena 
defended  G«noa  and  the  maritime  Alps  with  a  mere  handful 
of  brave  foUowers.  Moreau  received  orders  to  invade  the 
defiles  of  the  Black  Forest ;  he  carried  the  important  posi- 
tion of  Stockach,  recently  lost  by  Jourdan,  and  gained 
several  victories  successively.  Baron  Kray,  deceived  by 
the  vigour  and  the  scientific  tactics  of  the  first  consurs 
manoeuvres,  was  persuaded  that  the  principal  point  of  attack 
wotdd  be  the  Danube,  that  it  was  there  the  decisive  blows 
would  be  struck,  and,  uniting  all  his  forces,  rendered  himself 
incapable  of  assisting  the  Austrian  army  in  Italy.  Then 
Bonaparte,  who  had  employed  every  means  to  deceive  the 
enemy,  by  appointing  Dijon  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  an  army 
of  reserve,  executed  a  gigantic  project :  he  quitted  Paris  and 
hastened  to  take  the  command  of  the  troops  assembled  at 
Geneva,  and  to  carry  the  war  unexpectedly  upon  the  Po, 
between  Milan,  Genoa,  and  Turin  :  the  base  of  his  operations 
would  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  Simplon  and  Mount  St. 
Gothard ;  he  wished  to  surprise  the  defiles  of  the  Alps,  in 
order  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  Melas,  whose  forces  were  spread 
from  Crenoa  to  the  banks  of  the  Yar :  the  passage  of  the  army 
and  of  its  formidable  artillery  was  to  be  effected  over  the 
crest  of  the  Alps,  at  more  than  twelve  hundred  toises  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  cartouches,  the  munitions  of  all 
sorts,  were  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  mules ;  the  gun-carriagea 
were  dismounted,  trunks  of  trees  were  hollowed  to  receive' 
the  cannon,  a  hundred  men  were  harnessed  to  each  piece, 
and  the  signal  for  departure  was  given.  On  the  17th  of  May, 
thirty-five  thousand  French,  led  by  Bonaparte,  ascended 
the  St.  Bernard.  Moncey  marched  towards  St.  Gothard 
with  five  thousand  men,  to  descend  at  Bellinzona ;  two  other 
bodies  were  directed,  one  upon  the  Simplon  and  the  other 
upon  Mount  Cenis.  Lannes  led  the  van.  The  French 
soldiers  displayed  on  the  edges  of  precipices,  amidst  glaciers 
and  eternal  snows,  an  heroic  constancy  worthy  of  the  warriors 
ot  Hannibal  or  Csesar ;  they  encouraged  each  other  by  waiv 
like  songs,  and  when  an  almost  insurmountable  object  pre- 
sented itself,  the  chai^  was  sounded  and  the  obstacle  waa 
conquered.  At  length,  after  unheard-of  efforts,  the  in&ntry, 
the  cavalxy,  the  baggage,  and  the  cannon  attained  the 
siunmits  of  the  Alpe^  and  very  quickly  the  army  was  united 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  St.  Bernard,  upon  the  other  side,  whilst 
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MekSy  ^wHhout  sospicion,  occupied  the  line  of  the  Po  with  a 
part  of  his  forces.  Seventeen  thousand  Austrians  were  upon 
the  Yar,  in  France,  and  General  Ott,  with  twenty^five  thou- 
sand men,  pressed  on  the  siege  of  Qenoa,  which  still  held 
out,  intrepidly  defended  by  the  feeble  army  of  the  maritime 
Alps,  under  Massena,  Soult,  and  Suchet. 

The  pass  of  Susa  was  soon  cleared,  and  Bonaparte  directed 
his  rapid  march  towards  the  Fo,  between  the  embouchure  of 
the  Tesin  and  the  double  confluence  of  the  Tanaro  and  the 
Bormida.  He  destroyed  several  bodies  of  the  enemy  which 
he  met  with  on  his  way,  took  possession  of  Bergamo  and 
Cremona^  and  crossed  the  Adda.  Informed,  at  length,  by 
the  reverses  of  his  generals,  of  the  storm  that  was  about 
to  pour  down  upon  him,  Melas  recalled  his  lieutenants  in 
haste  to  the  Tanaro,  at  the  very  moment  when  &mine 
obliged  €(enoa  to  capitulate.  But  Bonaparte  pursued  his 
march,  and,  without  waiting  till  the  whole  of  his  army  had 
crossed  the  Po,  he  attacked  General  Ott  at  Montebello,  and 
gained  the  first  victory.  Lannes  covered  himself  with  glory 
in  this  battle,  and  might  claim  the  greater  part  of  the 
victory. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  the  French  traversed  the  plains  of 
San-Giuliano,  and  took  a  position  between  the  Bormida  and 
the  village  of  Marengo,  which  they  were  about  to  render  so 
celebrated.  On  the  morrow,  at  break  of  day,  the  Austrians 
debouched  by  the  bridge  of  the  Bormida,  and  fell  upon  the 
two  wings  of  the  French  army,  commanded  by  Lannes  and 
Victor ;  they  were  already  both  giving  way  under  the  im- 
petuous shoc^  of  forty  thousand  men,  when  the  first  consul 
launched  into  the  plain,  towards  the  right,  eight  hundred 
grenadiers  of  the  consular  guard  :  they  formed  in  square,  and 
alone  stopped  the  enemy's  columns,  which  broke  against  them, 
and  merited  the  glorious  name  of  redoubt  <>f  granite,  which 
the  conqueror  bestowed  upon  them.  Thdr  admirable  resist- 
ance gave  time  for  the  other  divisions  to  enter  into  line. 
Desaix,  recently  returned  fiK>m  Egypt,  and  who  had  been 
detached  the  previous  evening  to  another  point,  was  recalled 
in  all  haste  to  the  field  of  battle  :  he  at  length  i^peared, 
with  his  division  and  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  fireah 
action,  with  renewed  fury,  was  commenced  along  the  whole 
line.  In  the  meanwhile  five  thousand  Austrians  were 
detached  in  a  square  column  to  crush  the  left  of  the  French^ 
and  deprive  it  of  means  of  retreat :  Desaix  rushed  forward 
to  oppose  them ;  he  fell,  struck  by  a  ball :  his  soldiers,  to 
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avdn^  InixH  porecipitated  themselveB  upoa  thu  tendbld  coloaift 
and  shook  ity  whilst  General  Kellermann  took  it  in  rear  inthkis 
cavaky,  broke  it,  and  disperaed  it.  Electrified  by  tlnsaaeoMB^ 
the  whole  Frenck  lioa  laoved  forward,  and  drove  back  iha 
enemy  to  the  other  side  of  the  Bormida ;  in  vaaa  Melas 
attempted  to  defend  Maiengo;  the  village  was  carried,  and 
^ve  ita  name  te  this  oelebuated  victory^  which  reatored  Italy 
to  France.  Melaa,  terrified,  propoaed  to  treai».  and  soon  tba 
oobvention  of  ALMsandaia  reatored  to  France  all  that  aha 
had  loat  in  Italy  dacing  tha  laat  fifteen  moniha,  with  the 
tafieptaon  of  Mantua» 

This  treaty  -vnM'  nothing  but  a  military  convention  ;  it 
became  neoeaaary  for  the  army  of  the  Danube,  to  conatoam 
Austria  by  its  triumph^  te  ratify  it.  MoDeau  forced  the  paa^ 
gage  o£  the  Lech,  got  poaaeaaion  of  Augaburg,  re-eatabliwed, 
after  a  oentarj,  ihe  f^iMy  of  the  French  arms  in  the  celebiated 
plaina  of  Hochatedt,  and  gained  a  new  victory  at  Keubnvg.* 
Auairia  sammoned  her  whole  male  population  to  anaa% 
England  found  the  aubaidiea,  and  fi)rbade  her  to  sign  the  con- 
▼entbn  of  Aleaaandria*  Several  aumiea  were  set  on  foot^  the 
Archduke  John  marched  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  thouaand 
sen  to  meet  the  triumphant  army  of  Morean,  and  fell  in 
with  it  between  the  Inn  and  the  laev.  He  advanced  upon 
Hohenlinden,  and  endeavoured  to  stop  the  fVench  in  the 
vaat  pkms  of  Airing,  where  hiaarany,  ver^  superior  in 
nnmbera,  might  envelop  them.  M<»eaia  penetrated  his  plan, 
and  hy  a  series  of  admirable  mancBavre%  got  the  enemy  on 
to  a  more  limited  ata^^  between  the  defilea  of  the  Tyrol  and 
the  village  and  forest  of  Hohenlinden  ;  then  ha  aaaosed 
hime^  the  victory  by  making  thedividon  ofBichepanae  turn 
tiie  Austrians  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  them  between 
two  fixes  in  the  defiles,. without  their  hawing  a  poasifaility  of 
eaLtendittg.  and  taking  advantage  of  their  numbers.  The 
haMe  commenced  on  the  6th  of  December  ;  in  the  heat  of 
th0.aaiicii,  Richepanae  xudied  horn  the  foreet  with  ike  forty- 
eighth,  brigade,  and  carried  diaorder  and  terror  into  the  rear 
of.  th»  enemy ;  three  Hungarian  battaliona  rallied  and 
endeai^oured  to  stop  him :  "  Grenadiers  of  the  forty-eighth^** 
oried  Bdahepanse,  pointing  to  the  Hungarians, ''  what  do  yon 
aa|(>flf  theso  man  yondar?>"     ''  They  are  dead  T  diouted  the 

*  ZaTour  (VAuvergne,  proclaimed  by  Bonaparte  tbe  first  grenadier 
of  tile  repttblic,  fell  in  the  battle  of  Neuburg.  tJntil  1814,  La  Tour 
A*inw»mue  watf  daily  called  in  the  roll-caUof  hit  regimentj  and  a  votoe 
replied :  ^itad-in  thejield  of  honour/ 
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gtenadiera,  amli  in  an  instfiiAt'  the  «^ct  follbwed  tlxe  irot*d*j 
the  brave  Neif  aFttadwt  and  penetrated  into  Hohenlmden ; 
the  centre  of  the  Atidtrians'  and  a  part  of  their  left  were 
destroyed  ;  eler?«ii  theumiid'  prisoners  and  a  hundred  pieces 
of  oannon  fell  into  ike  hands  of  the  French. 

This  brilliant  victory  and  the'  taking  of  Skltzbnrg  opened 
the  loute  of  Yienm^  to  IKEot^eedi ;  the  conqueror  pursued  his 
march,  and  gained  a  fresh  victory  at  Schwanstadt ;  the  lines 
of  i^e  Inn,  the  Salea^  and  the  Tramt  were  passed  ;  the  place 
of  Line  was  carried ;  the  Fr^cieh  were  within  a  few  days*  march 
of  Yiennai  In  such  an  extreme  peril,  the  Archduke  Charles, 
who  had  been  iiv  dkgntee  since  tke  treaty  of  Campo  Formio, 
was  reooUed  to  the  head  of  the  imperial  armies ;  but  it  was 
too  late*;  already  the  line  of  the  Ens,  the  last  rampart  of  the 
oapital^  w«s  menaced  ;  the  prince  demanded  a  truce,  and  only 
obtained  it  upon  the  condition  of  Austria  separating  her 
cause  ^m  that  of  England  Such  was  this  memorable  cam- 
paign of  1800,  in  which  the  glory  of  Morean  almost  outshone* 
that  of  the  conqueror  of  Marengo  :  in  twenty^five  days  he 
sabdned  ninety  lessee  of  territory,  forced  four  formidable 
lines^  beat  a  hundi^dd  thousand  men  twice,  took  a  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon^*  and  made  twenty-five  thousand  prisoner^ ; 
he  compelled  the  enrperc^  to  ask- for  mercy  in  his  threatened 
capital,  and  Anstiiw  was  constrained  to  repudiate  the  alliance' 
of  England.  The  peace  of  Lunevill^  was  the  result/  of  the 
battles  of  Marengo  and  Hohenliuden. 

Whilst  Italy  and  Germany  were  again  the  glorious  thea- 
tres of  the  French  victories,  the  infiuence  of  the  republic 
eocperienoed  severe  blows  in  Egypt.  Kleber  and  Desaix  had 
at  fitst  maintained  themselves  there  as  masters,  and  the 
second,  as  nrach  esteemed  for  his  justice  as  for  his  courage, 
had  completed  the  conquest^  of  Upper  Egypt ;  but  the 
army,  decimated  by  sickness,  received  neither  provisions  nor 
reimbroements  from  France  :  Eleber  addressed  energetic 
remonstrances  to  the  government,  and  painted  his  own  situa- 
tion and  that  of  his  soldiers  in  the  most  dismal  colours  ;  he' 
concluded  by  expressmg  an  intention  of  evacuating  Egypt. 
This  letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  they 
believed  the  situation  of  the  French  army  to  be  desperate. 
Sb  a&dney  Smilin  employed  himself  aetively  in  bringing  about 
a  treaty  between  Kleber  and  l^e  grand  vizier;  on  the  side) 
oi  Franee,  Desaix,  snmamed  in  !l^ypt  the  Just  Sultcm,  was 
the  ni^oitiiitot'.  By  the  conventioa  of  Bl-Ansh,  he  mbscr^Msd 
to  tbe   evacoatien   of  Bgypt',  btit  only  upon  oonditiotii^ 
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honourable  for  France  and  for  the  army  :  the  army  was  to 
return  to  France .  with  its  arms,  baggage^  and  effects ;  the 
places  and  positions  which  the  F^ch  troops  occupied  were 
to  be  given  up  successively  at  fixed  periods.  The  army 
abandoned  its  conquest  with  regret ;  but  ELleber,  faithful  to 
his  promise,  caused  the  convention  to  be  executed :  he 
disarmed  several  forts,  and  placed  the  others  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. 

A  report  began  to  prevail  that  an  English  fleet  blockaded 
the  ports  of  Egypt,  and  veiy  soon  Admiral  Keith  wrote  to 
Kleber  that  England  refused  to  recognise  the  convention  of 
El-Arish,  concluded  under  her  auspices,  and  that  she  would 
not  consent  to  any  capitulation  unless  the  French  army  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners.  At 
receiving  this  letter,  Kleber  recovered  his  fiery  energy  and 
became  a  hero  again ;  his  order  of  the  day  was  the  letter 
itself  of  the  admiral,  to  which  he  added :  *^  Soldiers,  the  only 
reply  to  such  letters  is  victory ;  prepare  to  fight."  The  grand 
vizier,  Joussef  Pacha,  advanced,  in  contempt  of  the  treaty,  at 
the  head  of  eighty  thousand  men ;  Kleber  could  scarcely 
muster  ten  thousand;  but  they  were  enough :  he  knew  how 
to  conquer.  He  met  the  enemy  upon  the  ruins  of  Heliopolis: 
the  battle  lasted  twenty-four  hours ;  the  Turkish  army  was 
routed  and  pursued  to  the  limits  of  the  desert  Cairo 
revolted ;  a  numerous  body  of  Mamelukes  roused  the  &nati- 
cism  of  a  fiirious  populace  ;  the  city  was  the  scene  of  fresh 
exploits :  Kleber  obtained  possession  of  it  after  a  firightful 
carnage.  He  soon  recovered  in  Egypt  all  the  territory  and 
influence  he  had  lost^  displayed  wonderful  activity  in  the 
organization  of  the  reconquered  coimtry,  and  created  for 
himself  new  resources.  Mourad-Bey  admired  his  conqueror 
■and  treated  with  him  ;  and  Kleber  made  his  government 
^nd  love  of  justice  respected  throughout  the  country.  If  he 
had  lived,  Egypt  night  have  become  a  stable  establishment 
for  France ;  by  his  death  all  the  fruit  of  the  victoiy  of 
Heliopolis  was  lost;  ELleber  fell  under  the  poniard  of  a 
fimatic,  the  same  day  that  Desaix,  his  rival  in  glory,  expired 
■at  Marengo.  General  Menou  inherited  the  command  in  chief; 
but,  destitute  of  talent  or  strength  of  character,  he  was  only 
•capable  of  committing  &ults,  without  ever  having  the  good 
sense  to  repair  one  of  them ;  and  the  following  year,  after  the 
undecisive  battle  of  Oanope,  the  evacuation  oiEgy^i  and  the 
return  of  the  French  army  to  Europe  were  stipulated  on  the 
wind  of  September,  by  the  convention  of  Alexandria.    The 
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savants  who  had  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  "Egypt,  preserved, 
notwithstanding  the  wishes  of  the  £nglish  to  the  contrary, 
their  manuscripts  and  their  valuable  collections,  and  the  expe- 
dition to  Egypt  was  only  productive  of  fortunate  results  for 
science. 

The  peace  of  Luneville,  concluded  on  the  8th  of  January, 
1801,  between  France,  Austria,  and  the  empire,  secured  to 
the  republic  the  possession  of  Belgium  and  the  German 
provinces  on  the  lefb  bank  of  the  Bhine.  Particular  treaties 
were  made  with  Rome,  Naples,  Sardinia,  Portugal,  and 
Bavaria,  as  well  as  with  Russia,  recently  fiedlen  into  an 
alliance  with  England,  in  consequence  of  the  assassination  of 
Paul  L  This  tragic  event  produced  disastrous  consequences 
for  France  :  Paul  I.  was  her  most  firm  and  formidable  ally ; 
after  his  death,  the  maritime  confederation,  abandoned  by 
Russia,  was  dissolved,  and  with  it  disappeared  the  most 
serious  motive  that  could  lead  England  to  wish  for  peace  or 
to  raaintnin  it ;  nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  of 
1800,  this  last-named  power  was  itself  constrained  to  suspend 
hostilities.  Pitt,  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  the  revolution, 
the  head  of  the  English  cabinet,  quitted  the  ministry,  in 
which  the  opposition  took  the  place  of  him  and  his  party, 
and  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  signed  on  the  25th  March,  1802, 
by  England,  Spain,  and  the  Batavian  republic,  achieved  the 
pacification  of  Europe.  Released  from  any  other  foreign 
care,  Bonaparte  endeavoured  to  subdue  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo,  which  had  revolted  against  the  whites,  and  was 
governed  by  the  blacks,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  cele- 
brated Toussaint-Louverture.  Forty  thousand  men,  und^r 
Greneral  Lederc,  were  sent  to  effect  this  conquest.  After 
some  early  successes,  the  yeUow  fever  decimated  them,  and 
8t.  Domingo  was  lost  for  France  beyond  recovery. 

The  first  consul  gave  his  most  earnest  endeavours  to  stifle 
the  factions  in  the  interior ;  by  a  decree  of  amnesty  he 
caused  the  revocation  of  the  law  which  excluded  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  emigrants  from  France ;  he  won  over 
several  of  the  royulist  l^iders,  and  confided  important  func- 
tions to  Simeon,  Portalis,  Barb6  Marbois,  and  many  other  of 
the  proscribed  of  Fructidor.  Some  Yendean  leaders,  Chir 
tillon,  D'Autichamp,  Su2annet,  and  the  &mouB  Bemier,  cur6 
of  St.  Lo,  had  already  signed  their  submission  by  the  treaty 
of  Montlufon.  La  Pr^valaye  and  Bonrmont  followed  theii* 
example ;  iVott6  was  taken  and  shot ;  Geoi^  Cadoudal 
capitulated,  and  the  war  of  the  west  waa  at  an  end. 
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^ut  to  tivcftr'supceed^d  cons^aracies  :  Bontfparte  escaped 
dti^tb,  aa  if  jbj  a  xoiracle,  the  3rd  Nwose,  in  the  [Bue  St. 
Nicai&e,  fKcxm  the  exploeion  of  ^m  in&mal  machine,  of  which 
the  iTojalists  were  the  fabricators,  but  .<>f  which  Fouohe,  the 
minister  of  police,  at  first  attributed  the  invention  to  the 
«Uanocmt«.  :He  proposed  to  transport  a  ^imdred  and  thirty- 
two  of  them  in  an  arbitrary  mac^ner ;  recourse  was  had,  to 
authorize  this  measure,  to  a  dajogerous  expedient,  borrowed 
firom  Uie  Roman  senate  at  the  period  of  the  decUne  of  that 
empire,  and  a  simple  senatiu  consultum  ordered,  without  any 
preliminary  trial,  the  deportation  of  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
two.SQ£^Gted  .per<K)ns.*  Afiber  this  act  of  violence,  several  of 
the  true  conspirators  were  discovered ;  special  military  tribu- 
nals wece  crea^d  to  try  them,  and  the  despotism  of  Bona- 
.p0xte  thus.iuanQvuu3ed  itself  by  a  series  of  illegal  measuros. 
The  Gqi^stitutional  p^rty  separated  itself  from  him  on  this 
Qccasioa,  a^d  cominenced  an  energetic  struggle  :  this  party 
bad  at  its  heaid,  X^tnjuinais,  Gr6gQii:e,  Garat,  and  Cabanis,  in 
the  senate  j  ,wd  Isnard,  Daunou,  Chenier,  and  Benjamin 
Constant,  in  tho  tribunate :  all  these  were  loud  in  their 
protestataxwts  agaii^t  arbitrary  proscription  and  special 
courts. 

The  difficult  cirqumstancea^  however,  amidst  which  the 
tutelary  .authority  of  the  first  conavU  was  raised,  rendered, 
£»r  a  time,  the  exercise  of  the  dictatorship  less  reprehensible 
in  his  bands ;  and  perhaps  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that 
at  this  period  the  immense  advantagies  of  his  government 
ax^ated  the  wrongs  committed  by  it :  anarchy  had  reigned 
everywhere,  a^d  everywhere  he  re-establiahed  order,  apply- 
il^  'his  strong  will,  his  active  and  abundant  intell^ence  to 
everytbia^g.  He  re-established  regularity  in  the  civil  aod 
military  administratiQU  :  the  civil  code,  of  which  he  then 
(mnceived  the  project,  was  a  monument  of  genius,  and  became 
at  model  of  If^gislation  for  Europe.  Bonaparte  reconstituted 
the  judicial  order  u|icci  new  bases ;  he  replaced  the  four 
l^uj^dced  acd  seventeen  correctional  tribuajals  WOid  the  ninety- 
e)ght:civil  tribunals  by  a  tribunal  of  premiere  dnsUmcef  lor 
each  rarrondissement :  this  tribunal  was  to  take  cognizance  q£ 
hoUi  matters  q£  oozroctional  police  and  czirU  a^Qurs ;  .access 

-*  liju  nnaiikiable  tb«ft  tbe  vloUtion  of  leg«l  forms  by  a  mmatm 
c$m»Utti/Oi,  .to  whi<;b  Bonaparte  then  had  recourse  to  streogtben  bis  power, 
was  repeated,  fourteen  yean  later,  to  decree  bis  &11. — Bignon^  Mist, 
de  France. 

-f  An  inferior  tribunal,  wbicb  takes  oogniauice  of  all  disputes  in  olfU 
matters,  aJvm  a  oertain  sa«i. — 2V«w. 
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'to  justice  then  became  more  easy  for  all  citizeBS.  Ah&re 
the  tribunals  of  premise  t/nskmoe  were  created  xinetaeD. 
eottrs  tTappel;  each  department  bad  a  crimiDal  tribuiud, 
and  tbe  tribunal  of  casaaHon  received  some  new  faonlties. 
"The  pr^ectttres  and  8<nnhprefeotwe3  were  reorganized  after  a 
better  method :  a  inngle  magistrate,  a  prefect,  replaced  the 
'fire  administrators  of  each  department ;  and  this  change  gave 
^strength  and  -unity  to  the  civil  and  local  power.  Pabhc 
instruction,  the  Institute,  commerce,  manufactures^  roade, 
ports,  arsenals,  occupied  the  attention  and  the  cares  of  the 
first  consul ;  seconded  by  Monge  and  Berthollet,  he  gave  & 
better  organization  to  the  Polytechnic  School,  created  dunng 
the  reign  of  the  Conventi<m  ;  he  divided  the  French  Pry- 
taneum  into  four  colleges,  keeping  one  at  Paris,  and  trans- 
ierringthe  other  three  to  Fontainebleau,  St.  G-ermain,  aod 
Versailles  ;  in  each  of  them  he  reserved  a  hundred  gratuitous 
places  for  the  children  of  men  who  had  merited  well  of 
their  country,  whether  in  the  eareer  0f  arms  or  in  civil 
functions.  Assisted  by  the  skilful  minister  Gaudin,  he  re- 
•estftblisbed  order  in  the  finaBces ;  he  croaled  a  mortmain 
fond  and  one  for  bails,  which  wero  confided  to  the  intelligent 
direction  of  M.  Mdlien  :  •  this  creation  has  &  h{4>py  influence 
over  public  credit.  Considering  the  okfcgy  as  an  indispensa- 
ble au^dliary  of  power,  Bonaparte  •endeavottred  to  win  them 
over  to  his  cause,  and  signed  with  Pope  Pius  YII.  a  con- 
cordat, which  established  nine  are^bishoprics  and  fbrty-^me 
bishoprics  in  France  ;  he  founded  i^  hierarchical  order  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  of  whiehhe  declared  himself  the  head : 
this  creation,  which  was  offensive  to  the  sentimemt  of 
equality,  met  with  a  warm  opposition  in  the  legislative  body 
and  the  tribunate,  both  of  which,  however,  adopted  it.  The 
'first  consul,  whilst  occupying  himself  in  so  active  a  manner 
'With  the  national  interests,  neglected  nothing  to  strengthen 
his  own  authority  :  we  have  seen  by  what  arbitrary  acts  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  crush  and  prevent  conspiraoieB ;  he 
did  mbre  :  he  enchained  the  press  ;  by  means  of  the  senate, 
caused  the  mo9t  enei^tic  tribunes  to  be  expelled,  and  afber 
having  obtained  ten  years'  prolongation  of  his  consulship,  he 
had  imnself  named,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1802,  oonsol  for 
life,  with  the  consent  of  the  people,  obtained  by  meaas  of 
public  registars.  Two  days  later,  the  constitution  of  the 
year  X.  was  deore^  by  an  organic  senatus  consultum ;  he 
completed  the  taking  away  of  aJl  power  from  the  pec^tle ; 
'the  electors  were  for  life  ;  the  first  consul  had  the  powerof 
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augmentiDg  their  nuniber ;  the  senate  had  that  of  changing 
the  institutions,  suspending  the  functions  of  the  jury,  of 
placing  the  departments  without  the  benefits  of  the  consti- 
tution, of  annulling  the  judgments  of  the  tribunals^  and  of 
dissolving  the  legislative^  body  and  the  tribunate  :  the  num- 
ber of  the  tribunes,  already  lessened  a  first  time,  was  reduced 
to  fifty,  and  the  Council  of  State,  reconstituted  by  Bonaparte^ 
received  a  more  vigorous  organization  and  more  extensive 
Acuities. 

Such  was  the  work  of  two  years,  and  every  day  the 
government  of  the  first  consul-  deviated  more  widely  from 
the  spirit  in  which  the  revolution  had  been  made  ;  but  the 
nation  was  so  tired  of  anarchy,  such  a  want  of  order  and 
security  was  felt,  the  remembrance  of  the  days  of  terror 
acted  so  powerfolly  upon  all  minds,  that  the  people,  always 
ready  to  throw  themselves  into  extremes,  seconded  all  the 
ambitious  views  of  the  first  consul,  and  sacrificed  the  inte- 
rests of  liberty,  acquired  by  so  much  blood,  to  those  of 
power. 

The  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  France  was  nothing 
but  a  suspension  of  hostilities  ;  fresh  differences  soon  armed 
these  powers  against  each  other  :  Bonaparte  united  the  island 
of  Elba  and  Piedmont  to  the  French  territories,  and  occupied 
the  states  of  Parma,  whilst  Great  Britain  persisted  in  hold- 
ing Malta  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  :  on  both  sides  they 
prepared  for  war,  and  the  peace  was  definitively  broken  in 
June,  1803.  The  coasts  of  tbe  two  seas  were  bristHng  with 
batteries ;  England  displayed  all  her  naval  strength,  and 
seven  French  armies  occupied  Italy  and  the  camps  of 
Bayonne,  St.  Malo,  St.  Omer,  Bruges,  Boulogne,  and  Holland. 

A  second  and  redoubtable  conspiracy  was  got  up  at  the 
same  time,  against  tbe  first  consul,  by  some  Chouan  and 
royalist  leaders :  at  the  head  of  these  were  Pichegru  and 
George  Cadoudal ;  Moreau  was  their  confidant,  but  not  their 
accomplice.  The  plot  was  discovered  in  February,  1804 ; 
Pichegru,  Moreau,  and  afterwards  Cadoudal,  were  arrested. 
This  event  was  agitating  the  public  mind,  when  all  at  once  a 
sinister  report  was  spread  throughout  Paris  :  the  blood  of  a 
Bourbon  had  been  spilt ;  a  French  prince,  the  duke  d'Eug- 
hien,  had  been  juridically  assassinated.  Abused  by  fiilae 
reports  regarding  the  nature  of  the  relations  of  the  prince 
with  Pichegru,  informed  besides  t^at  a  gathering  of  emi« 
grants  was  forming  on  the  Rhine  frontier,  in  the  Pays  de 
Bade,  the  first  consul  resolved  to  terrify  his  enemies  by  aa 
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awful  blow,  and  caused  the  prince  to  be  carried  off  by  a 
detachment,  from  a  foreign  territory.  The  dnke  d'Enghien 
arrived  at  Paris  on  the  20th  of  March,  was  conducted  to 
Yincennes,  where,  in  the  night,  a  military  commission  tried 
him  and  condemned  him  to  death  :  the  sentence  was  in- 
stantly executed.  The  first  consul  had  decreed  his  death 
when  he  chose  his  judges  ;  he  dug  the  grave  of  the  last  of 
the  Cond^s  in  the  ditch  of  Yincennes,  and  all  his  glory 
cannot  efiace  the  stain  left  by  that  crime  upon  his  name. 
Paris,  France,  Europe,  were  still  agitated  by  this  sanguinary 
act,  when  the  trial  of  Pichegru  and  Moreau  began.  The 
oonqueror  of  Holland,  unfidthful  to  his  own  renown,  had 
descended,  through  jealousy  and  ambition,  to  play  the  part 
of  a  vulgar  conspirator ;  the  proofs  were  overwhelming,  he 
foresaw  his  fate ;  his  great  spirit,  said  Bonaparte  himi^lf, 
could  not  face  the  infamy  of  execution  ;  Pichegru  despaired 
of  the  clemency  of  the  first  consul,  or  rather,  despised  it ; 
he  strangled  himself  in  his  prison.  George  Cadoudal  ap- 
peared intrepidly  before  his  judges,  and  astonished  them  by 
the  concise  energy  of  his  replies  :  "  Where  does  the  prisoner 
lodge  ? — ^Nowhere.  What  was  his  design  in  coming  to  Paris  1 
— ^To  attack  the  first  consul.  By  what  means  ? — ^By  open 
force.  Was  it  not  with  the  poniard) — No,  with  equal 
arms  with  the  escort  of  the  first  consul.  Where  would 
he  expect  to  find  supporters? — In  the  whole  of  France. 
Whom  has  he  seen  in  Paris  ? — ^I  will  name  no  one."  His 
heroic  constancy,  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  never  forsook 
him  for  a  moment.  But  he  who  then  attracted  all  thoughts 
and  inspired  the  most  lively  interest,  was  the  rival  in  glory 
of  the  first  consul,  the  conqueror  of  Hohenlinden,  the  illus- 
trious Moreau.  There  was  no  decisive  evidence  against  him, 
and  it  was  said  that,  after  having  stained  himself  with  the 
blood  of  a  Bourbon,  Bonaparte  further  desired  to  be  deli- 
vered from  the  only  man  whose  soldierly  reputation  could 
be  compared  with  his.  Nevertheless,  Moreau  had,  from 
either  hatred  or  jealousy,  been  induced  to  lend  an  ear  to  the 
projects  of  the  conspii'ators :  he  confessed  that  he  knew 
them,  but  honour,  he  said,  did  not  permit  him  to  reveal  them. 
Moreau,  often,  in  private  life,  guilty  of  a  deplorable  weakness 
of  character,  before  the  tribimal  recovered  that  strength  of 
mind  which  never  forsook  him  in  the  field  of  battle.  There 
is  no  doubt  the  first  consul  was  desirous  of  a  capital  condem- 
nation, in  order  to  afford  him  the  opportunity  of  lowering 
Morean  by  his  clemency ;  and  care  was  taken  to  inanuate  to 
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iHe  jndg^  tiliftb  tbey  wgbt  makethAsenienesraevere  wiihomt 
Mnj  danger  icr  tJfte  aooufied,  as  tike  fijeet  ocmail  imtended  to 
pardon  him  :  ''And  who  will  pardon  us  9"  ladced  <me  of  liis 
juiiiges.  Tbis  Aoblo  reply  was  made  by  the  laaraed  ClaTier. 
3f  oreau  was  oondemned  to  two  years*  in^naaaBftont.  Bona- 
parte oommitibed  the  pumshmont  to  that  of  exile  to  the  United 
States.  '  Of  fortynfive  accused  persons,  seventeen  were  con- 
demned to  death  ;  and  among  tham  George  "Cadoudal,  Charles 
de  Biyik^e,  and  Armand  de  Polignac  :  the  punishment  of 
the  last  two  was  commuted ;  the  fisst  died  -as  he  had  lived, 
without  the  least  sign  of  weaknees. 

The  war  against  Ureat  Britain  and  Piohegm's  conspiracy 
assisted  Bonaparte  in  eleyatii^g  hims^  from  the  consulship 
to  the  empire.  But,  previoufily,  he  added  to  the  attributes 
cf  the  senate,  which  were  already  so  eoctensive  :  this  body 
wtas  nothiug  but  a  docile  instrument  in  his  hands,  and  all  the 
authority  that  it  would  in  appearance  acquire  was  a  real 
gain  to  the  powor  of  the  first  consul  At  this  period,  never- 
thelesa^  as  in  the  early  days  of  his  govenunent^  Bonaparte 
n^lected  nothing  that  might  make  the  people  forget  his  yoke 
by  his  attention  to  national  interests  and  wants :  he  recom- 
pensed lall  U8e£al  disoovenes,  all  services,  all  talents ;  his  vast 
mind  embraced  at  once  objects  the  most  varied ;  the  same  das^ 
<m  which  he  distributed  pensious  to  old  workmen,  he  insti- 
tuted decennial  prizes  as  an  encouragement  to  all  kinds  of 
knowledge,  to  all  the  arts  which  lembeUish  and  enrich  states. 
He  favoured  with  all  his  power  the  propagation  of  vacci- 
nation, reoenUy  introduced  into  Erance  by  the  respectable 
dttke  de  la-Boohefoucauld-Iianoourt,  ottO/of  the  bene&oton  of 
the  human  naee  ;*  and  there  is  scarcely  any  branch  of  civil 
€0r>  floilitary  adflsinistration  in  which  his  genius  did  not  develop 
«ome  happy  germ  of  amelknatioiKL  France  opposed  no 
resistance  to  Bonaparte,  because  in  him,  lor  a  length  of  time, 
personal  greatness  allied  itself  with  the  national  interests  of 
Ipvatness,  glory,  and  prosperity ;  and  he  obtamed  the  sufi&ages 
of  his  fellow-eitiaens  by  his  paoific  labouxs  as  mnch  as  by  his 
exploits. 

When  he  had  thustdun^bed  overall  reeistanoe^ he oaosed 

*  It  is  pMnfiil  for  the  translator  «f  so  good  a  woirk  as  tliis  to  observe 
the  spirit  whioh  govvms  Ike  antkor  with  respect  to  England.  Beadeni 
of  our  own  history  cannot  £ul  to  ebserre  the  nnmerons  iignstioes  and 
omissions  where  our  honour  is  ooncemed.  We  can  pardon  the  softening 
down  of  a  Brititih  victory,  even  the  omission  of  a  naval  fight  glorious 
to  the  British  flag  ;  but  we  cannot  pardon  this — in  any  part  of  the  woiid 
•where  vneoiiiatien  is  acknowledged  as  a  blessing,  the  name  of  JjMWHi 
ought  to  be  inseparable  firom  it. — Tram, 
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JtdiQ3elfto  beeatsoatedibj  the  aeiiate  to  govern  .ibe  refxuUiic 
under  the  same  oiJS^afoleon  Banofpaaie,  and  with  the  title  of 
.hereditary  emperor.  Carnot,  faithful  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
in  vain  opposed  the  wishes  of  the  senate  axA  hia  colleagues  : 
the  empire  was  proclaimed  on  the  2nd  Flor^,  year  XTT.  The 
oonstitution  underwent  fresh  modifications;  the  sittings  of 
the  tribunate  became  secret,  and  all  free  publicity  was  inter- 
dicted. Napoleon,  on  his  accession  to  the  imperial  throBi?, 
caused  his  brothers  Joseph  and  Louis  to  be  named  French 
princes,  and  created  eighteen  marshals  of  the  empire :  these 
were  Berthier,  Murat,  Moncey,  Jourdan,  Maasena,  Augereao, 
Bernadotte,  Soult,  Brune,  Lannes,  Mortier,  Key,  Davoust, 
Bessi^res|y£ellermaon>  Lefebyre,  Fer^non,  and  Serrurier.  £fe 
was  desirous  that  Ins  reign  should  have,  together  with  the 
consent  of  the  people,  that  of  tfae  clergy  :  he  obtained  both  ; 
the  French  nation,  by  an  immense  majority,  accepted  the  new 
emperor,  and  the  clergy  chanted  the  praises  of  him  in  whom 
they  beheld  a  new  C^rus.  Pope  Pius  YIL  came  to  Paii9, 
and  on  the  2nd  of  December,  180^,  in  the  church  pf  Kotre- 
Dame,  Kapoleon,  accompanied  by  his  wife  Josephine,  and 
surrounded  by  the  great  bodies  of  the  state  aud  the  dignitaries 
of  the  church,  was  consecrated  emperor  of  the  F'rench  by  the 
soTereign  pontiff;  hut  he  did  not  receive  the  crown  from  hia 
hands,  he  took  it  from  the  altar,  and  crowned  himself,  pro- 
nouncing this  solemn  oath :  "  I  swear  to  maintan  the  integrity 
of  the  territory  of  the  republic ;  to  respect  and  cause  to  be 
respected  the  laws  of  the  concordat  and  freedom  of  worship  ; 
to  respect  and  cause  to  be  respected  equality  of  rights,  poli- 
tical and  civil  liberty,  and  the  irrevocability  of  the  sales  of 
national  property  ;  to  impose  no  tax,  to  levy  no  impost  but 
by  virtue  of  the  law ;  to  maintain  the  institution  of  the 
liCgion  cf  Honour,  and  to  .govern  with  a  sole  view  to  tbe 
interest,  the  happiness,  and  the  glory  of  the  French  pec^le.^ 
Whilst  in  France  a  new  prince  thought  .to  found,  for  his 
dynasty,  an  imperishable  throne,  a  fugitive  prjaoe,  the  heir 
of  the  ancient  kings^  ne^glected  by  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
and  forgotten  by  his  most  faithful  servants,  protested,  in  the 
face  of  heaven  and  the  world,  against  the  decrees  of  fortune- 
The  following  is  the  oath  which  was  then  pronounced,  in  au 
otecfare  village  in  0wedeo,  by  him  who  was  destined  to  reigi^ 
at  a  later  period,  under  the  name  of  Ijoujs  XTXXI  i"-^"  In  .the 
bosom  of  the  iBaltip,  in  the  face  of  and  under  the  proteoti^^ 
of  Heaven,  j(<voi^g  m  the  presence  of  our  brother,  in  that  of 
the  4uke  d'Angoul^me,  our  nephew,  and  in  the  approbation 
of  the  other  princes  of  our  blood,  attesting,  both  the  royal 
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victims,  and  those  whom  fidelity,  honour,  piety,  innocence, 
patriotism,  and  devotion,  presented  to  revolutionary  fuiy,  or 
to  the  thirst  and  jealousy  of  tyrants,  invoking  the  manes  of 
the  young  hero  -whom  impious  hands  have  just  ravished  from 
his  country  and  from  glory  ;  presenting  to  our  peoples,  as  a 
pledge  of  reconciliation,  the  virtues  of  the  consoling  angel  to 
whom  Providence,  to  give  us  a  great  example,  has  pleased  to 
assign  fresh  adversities,  by  extricating  her  fr^m  the  hands  of 
executioners  and  from  chains  :  we  swear,  Frenchmen,  that 
the  sacred  tie  shall  never  be  broken  by  us  which  inseparably 
unites  our  destinies  with  yours,  which  binds  us  to  your  families, 
your  hearts,  and  your  consciences  :  never  will  we  give  up  our 
claim  to  the  heritage  of  our  fathers,  never  will  we  abandon 
our  rights.  Frenchmen,  as  a  witness  to  this  oath,  we  call 
upon  the  €rod  of  St.  Louis,  upon  him  who  sits  in  judgment 
upon  judgments.** 

This  oath  of  a  right  royal  mind  was  then  scarcely  heard, 
and  the  weak  echo  which  carried  it  into  Fi*ance  expired  in 
the  midst  of  the  noisy  pomps  and  the  thousand  adulating 
clamours  of  the  coronation.  The  long-empty  throne  was  not 
only  filled,  but  he  who  was  seated  upon  it  wished  to  fill  up 
in  appearance,  around  him,  the  immense  interval  which 
separated  the  new  times  from  those  of  the  ancient  monarchy  : 
he  wished,  from  a  poorly  vain  ambition,  to  resuscitate  in  France 
the  ancient  customs  of  the  other  courts  of  the  continent ;  he 
surrounded  himself  with  their  ostentatious  pomps,  he  ap- 
pointed dignitaries  of  the  crown,  he  had  his  chamberlains  and 
his  pages ;  but  whilst  seeking  to  revive  around  the  throne 
the  worn-out  forms  of  the  ancient  regime,  and  whilst  sus- 
pending the  liberties  of  the  people,  he  respected  the  real 
conquests  of  the  revolution,  which  were,  the  division  of 
property,  the  uniform  payment  of  the  taxes  by  all  the  citizens 
without  distinction  of  classes,  equality  in  the  eyes  of  the  law, 
the  eligibility  of  all  to  all  public  employments,  and  the 
separation  of  church  and  state.  He  had  likewise  caused  to 
be  recognised,  in  a  great  number  of  states  subdued  by  his 
arms,  in  Germany  and  Italy,  many  of  those  principles  which 
are  the  bases  upon  which,  in  our  days,  liberal  constitutions 
ai'e  founded.  It  is  from  the  maintenance  of  them  that  at  a 
later  period  were  destined  to  be  bom  the  liberties  of  the 
French  people,  at  a  period  when  despotism  could  no  longer 
be  imposed  upon  them  in  the  name  of  military  glory.* 

*  AIm  for  hiBtorical  presciences !    Dec.  2, 1851— Dec.  2,  1852.— 
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CHAPTER  n. 

From  the  aoceoion  of  Napoleon  to  the  taking  ponenion  of  Spain. 

1804—1808. 

If  NapoleoUy  after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  had  preferred  the 
interests  of  Fnuioe  to  those  of  his  own  ambition,  he  might 
have  secured  to  her  the  fruits  of  twelve  years  of  convulsions 
and  war,  and  made  her  the  moderator  of  Europe ;  but  he 
preferred  being  the  sovereign  of  it ;  and,  keeping  lus  eje  fixed 
upon  the  great  image  of  Charlemagne,  he  believed  himself 
called  to  the  same  destinies.  In  the  first  place  he  wished  to 
join  to  the  title  of  emperor  of  the  French,  that  of  king  of 
Italy,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Cisalpine  republic  decided 
that  that  country  should  be  erected  into  a  kingdom  in  his 
favour.  Napoleon  set  out  immediately  for  Milan,  where  he 
encircled  his  brow  with  the  iron  crown  of  the  Lombard  kings, 
and  named  Engine  Beauhamais,  his  son-in-law,  viceroy  of 
Italy.  The  establishment  of  this  kingdom,  the  union  of  the 
empire  with  the  territories  of  Genoa  and  Piedmont,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  EngUsh  cabinet,  again  directed  by  the  minister 
Pitt,  aroused  Au8tria,and  produced  a  coalition  against  France, 
of  ihigland,  Austria,  andBussia,  where  the  emperor  Alexander 
had  succeeded  to  his  assassinated  &ther.  Napoleon,  in  the 
camp  at  Boulogne,  meditated  a  descent  upon  England,  and 
was  preparing  a  formidable  armament  for  that  purpose,  when 
he  learnt  that  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Austrians 
were  advancing  in  three  bodies  under  the  archdukes  Ferdi- 
nand, John,  and  Charles,  towards  the  Bhine  and  the  Adige, 
and  that  two  Bussian  armies  were  on  the  march  to  join 
them.  He  immediately  quitted  Boulogne,  crossed  the  Bhine 
on  thelst  of  October,  1805,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  men,  and  advanced  into  Germany,  whilst  Massena 
stopped  Prince  Charles  in  Italy.  The  Danube  was  crossed, 
and  Bavaria  occupied  ;  Napoleon  and  his  lieutenants  rivalled 
each  other  in  courage  and  success.  Murat  triumphed  at 
Tertingen,  Dupont  at  Hasslach,  and  Ney  at  Elchingen. 
Astoni^ed  by  so  many  and  such  rapid  reverses,  the  Austrian 
general  Madk  allowed  himself  to  be  invested  in  Ulm,  and 
laid  down  his  arms  with  thirty  thousand  men.  This  capitu- 
lation opened  the  gates  of  Vienna  to  the  French,  into  which 
city  Napoleon  with  his  army  made  his  entry  on  the  13th  of 
November.    From  thence  he  marched  into  Moravia  to  meet 
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the  Kussians,  and  encountered  them  with  the  remains  of  the 
Austrian  armies  in  the  plains  of  Austerlitz. 

On  the  Ist  of  Dedember,  Na^okon  placed  his  line  of 
battle  between  Austerlitz  and  Brunn  ;  he  supported  his 
right  on  the  Lake  of  Menitz,  and  his  le^  on  the  mountains, 
between  the  basins  of  Schwartza  and  Marcheck ;  before  this 
line  was  tilie  Mil  of  Santon,  from  which  Napoleoa  wat()hed 
all  the  movements  of  his  army.  The  RuMiatig  and  the 
Austrians  debouched  by  Wiflchnaw,  aad  established  them- 
selves between  the*  French  line  and  the  village  of  Austerlitz. 
Napoleonsawthemwith  joy  weaken  their  right,  which  crowned 
the  heights,  and  crowd  all  their  forces  to  the  lefb,  fbrthe  pur- 
pose of  oovering  the  plain,  and  fidling  upon  his  right  flknk  ; 
he  had  combined  eiverything  to  crush  them,  if  ikiey  abandoned 
the  heights,  upon  which  each  of  the  two  armies  supported 
one  of  its  wings ;  and  when  he  saw  their  ^first  movements 
towards  the  left,  he  exclaimed  :  **  Before  to-morrow  night  all 
that  army  will  be  mine."  At  nightfall,  the  emperor  visited, 
unannounced,  the  bivouacks  of  his  soldiers ;  they  recognised' 
him,  l^ey  saluted  him  with  their  acclamations,  the  whole  line 
sparkled  with  fires;  it  was  the  anniversary  of  his  coronation 
that  his  soldiers  were  celebrating,  and  this  great  day  presaged* 
victory.  Kapoleon  re-enteired  his  tent  and  completed  his 
plans  for  the  next  day.  Bemadotte  was  to  command  the' 
centre  ;  Soult,  the  right;  where  the -effort  was  to  be  decisive; 
Launes  was  to  defend  the*  left  and  the  strong  position  of 
Santon,  armed  with  a  battery  of  eighteen  pieces  ;  and  Dovonsfr 
was  to  keep  in  check  the  left  wing  of  the  allies  at  Ruygem. 
All  the  cavalry  was  under  the  command  of  Murat ;  twenty 
of  the  best  battalions  formed  the  reserve.  On  the  2nd  of 
December,  at  the  moment  the  sun  rose  over  this  &mouB 
plain,  three  hundred  thousand  men  were  ready  to  enter  upon 
their  dreadful  conflict,  and  the  fate  of  the  Austrian  monarchy 
was  the  stake.  Napoleon  passed  along  the  front  of  hiis 
regiments,  and  cried :  ''  Soldiers,  this  oaimpaign  must  be 
flmshed:  by  a  thunder-clap."  Shouts  of  enthusiasm  replied  to 
him,  and  the  battle  commenced.  The  enemy,  still  fixed  upon 
tonmig  the  right  of  th^  j^nch  army,  abandoned,  on  the 
aemtre  a£  their  new  line,  the  heights  of  Ftatten.  Soult 
z«o0ived  orders  to  seize  upon  them,  which  he  immediately 
did.  Kutusoff,  the  general  of  the  Bussiaii  ftrniy,  ssw  his 
error  and  wished  to  repair  it,  but  all  his  efforts  w«re  power- 
lees;  the  French  occupied  these  heights,  i»4iich  divided  the 
enemy's  line,  and  wfayst  Darroust  held  '^eaUies  in  eheek  oik 
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isha  rigkt  in;  the  plain,  Mcnat^  Lnmes;  aad  Benudottii 
carried  tbeir  prineipal  posLtions  oa'  the  right  But,  at  this 
moment,  the  cavalry  of  the  imperial  Banian  guard  came 
sweeping  down  upon  the  field  of  hattle,  carried  confiiBion; 
into  some  of  the  bcav«st  hattalion%  aad  restored  the  fight : 
Ni^leoob  88w^  the  danger,  and  detached  the  intrepid  Rapp 
at  the  head  of  the  caralrj  of  his  guard ;  after  a  terrible 
conflict,  the  Bussians  were  bvoken  and  di^ersed,  and  Bapp^ 
with  his  sabre  broken,  and  his  horse  covered  with  blood, 
galloped  back  to  announce  the  vietoiy :  the  remains  of  the 
enemy's  army  were  driven  into  a  shallow  of  the  lake^ 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  fire ;  mowed  down  by  the  grape- 
shot,  they  endeavoured  to  flyover  the  ice,  but  it  broke  under 
them  and  engulfed  them :  fifteen  thousand  Anstrians  and 
Bussians  perished,  twenty  thousand  were  made  prisonara; 
and  forty  coloum  and  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were  the 
trophies  of  this  memorable  victoiy.  On  the  day  after  the. 
morrow,  the  emperor  Francis  IL  came  to  the  conqueror  iiii 
his  tent^  and  sued  for  peace,  which  was  signed  on  the  26th 
of  December,  at  Fresburg.  By  this  treaty  the  house  ot 
Austria  ceded  the  provinces  of  Dalmatia  and  Albania  im  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  and  a  great  number  of  her  poBsesrionfl  ta 
the  electorates  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg,  which  were 
transformed  into  kingdoma  The  Buasian  army  obtained 
permisrion  to  return  into  Bussia  without  being  molested, 
and  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  the  most  glorious  perhi^  od 
the  miUtaiy  career  of  Bonaparte,  put  an  end  to  the  third 
coalition. 

The  year  1805,  so  abundant  in  triumphs  for  France  on  the 
continent,  witnessed  the  complete  destruction  of  her  navy. 
The  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  under  the  comr 
mand  of  Admiral  Yilleneuve,  beaten  on  the  22nd  of  Jul3^ 
lost,  on  the  2l8t  of  October,  the  celebrated  battle  of  Trafal* 
gar.  Thirty-two  French  and  Spanish  ships  were  defeated  by 
twenty^ght  English  ships,  commanded  by  Nelson :  only* 
thirteen  ships  of  the  combined  fleet  escaped  firom  this  diak 
aster.  This  immense  victory  cost  EngUmd  the:  life  of  her 
great  admiral,  but  it  secured  her  the  soveroignty  of  the  seas^ 
and  Ni^leon  never  after  attempted  to  shake  her  power  on. 
that  element. 

The  trophiesof  Ulm  and  Austerlitz  mitigatedthe  regreta 
which  France  naturally  gave  to  her  naval  lossea  Napoleon 
rotumed  to  Paris  aSier  his  brilliant  oampaiga  of  three 
monthsyand  was  received  with  mmraraal  enthusiasm.    He: 
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became  intoxicated  with  his  foitiine,  and  seemed  determined 
to  destroy  the  last  vestiges  of  the  reyolutionary  institutions. 
The  republican  calendiu:  was  definitively  replaced  by  the 
Gregorian  calendar,  upon  which  a  decree  bestowed  a  new 
saint,  by  ordering  that^  on  the  15th  of  August,  the  festival 
of  Saint  Kapoleon  should  be  celebrated  throughout  the 
empire ;  another  decree  destined  the  basilic  of  St  Denis  to 
be  the  place  of  sepidture  of  the  emperors ;  the  Pantheon 
was  restored  to  the  Catholic  worship,  and  the  tribunate 
ceased  to  exist.  Napoleon,  who  had  by  the  peace  of  Pres- 
burg,  created  the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg, 
declared  that  the  house  of  Naples  had  lost  the  crown,  as  a 
chastisement  for  the  part  it  had  taken  in  the  last  coalition, 
and  he  transferred  the  Neapolitan  sceptre  to  his  brother 
Joseph  :  he  erected  the  United  Provinces  into  a  kingdom,  in 
&vour  of  his  brother  Louis,  and  named  Prince  Murat,  his 
.brother-in-law,  grand  duke  of  Cldves  and  Berg.  One  single 
republic  still  remained  of  aU  those  which,  under  the  Direc- 
tory, surrounded  France, — ^which  was  Switzerland,  and 
Napoleon  declared  himself  the  mediator  of  that  country. 
He  endeavoured  to  re-establiah  the  military  hierarchkal 
government  of  the  feudal  times,  and  transformed  several  pro- 
vinces and  principahties  into  great  fie&  of  the  empire,  which 
he  bestowed  as  rewards  upon  his  ministers  and  most  illustri* 
ous  generals  :  thus  Dalmatia,  Istria,  Friouli,  Codore,  Belluno, 
Conegliano,  Treviso,  Feltrino,  Bassano,  Yicenza,  Padua,  and 
Rovigo  were  erected  into  duchies,  and  Neufchiltel,  Benevento, 
and  Guastalla  into  principalitiea  Two  years  later,  Napoleon 
inflicted  the  last  blow  upon  the  repubUoan  institutions,  by 
creating  a  new  hereditary  nobility,  in  which  ancient  illustra- 
tions took  rank,  for  the  most  part,  after  the  celebrities  of  the 
day.  A  Montmorency  was  made  a  count  at  the  same  time 
that  Fottdh^  the  minister  of  police,  became  a  duke.  This 
was  trifling  with  the  good  sense  of  the  public,  and  miscon- 
ceiving the  characteristic  differences  between  past  and 
modem  times ;  it  was  being  desirous  to  commence  a  new 
era,  by  representing  himself  as  the  prindple  and  source  of  a 
new  order  of  things,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  to  the 
institutions  of  an  advanced  civilization,  the  forms  adopted  by 
those  of  the  middle  ages.  But  the  press  was  then  compelled 
to  be  adulatory  or  silent,*  and  the  laurels  of  Napoleon,  by 
shading  his  faults,  procured  their  pardon. 

*  At  the  prfttent  day  it  is  difficult  to  oonoeive  the  ▼iolenee  with  which 
all  liheity  of  thougut  vaa  rapprMacd  uoder  the  etopire.    To  saiiBfy  hit 
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Xverytliiiig  smiled  upon  bis  wishes  in  the  year  1800  ; 
Pitt,  his  irreconoilable  enemy,  was  dead,  and  Fox,  the  leader 
of  the  parliamentary  opposition,  succeeded  him.  Pacific 
negotiations  were  immediately  opened  between  the  two 
powers,  and  actively  followed  up  by  the  minister  Talle3rrand. 
JBut  pride  already  blinded  Napoleon ;  an  ill-directed  ambition 
for  the  greatness  of  his  family,  made  him  commit,  from  this 
period  of  his  reign,  great  and  injurious  errors :  he  was 
determined  to  drive  the  house  of  Bourbon  entirely  from  the 
Neapolitan  throne  ;  expelled  from  the  continent,  this  family 
still  continuing  to  reign  in  Sicily,  he  required  that  that  island 
should  be  reunited  to  the  states  of  his  brother  Joseph  ;  and 
in  order  that  England  might  not  oppose  this  new  conquest, 
he  offered  her  in  exchange  the  restitution  of  Hanover,  which 
had  been  ceded  to  Pru^a.  This  proposal,  which  nothing 
oould  justify,  was  too  much  opposed  to  the  commerciid 
interests  and  honour  of  England  to  be  accepted.  Fox  him- 
self, notwithstanding  his  desire  for  peace,  could  not^  when 
signing  it  at  this  price,  have  reckoned  upon  the  consent  of 
parliament,  and  the  negotiations  were  very  soon  suspended. 
Napoleon,  however,  following  up  his  unbounded  projects  of 
domination  in  Europe,  completed  the  organization  of  his 
military  empire,  by  placing  the  ancient  Germanic  body  under 
his  dependence.  On  the  12th  of  July,  1806,  fourteen 
princes  of  the  south  and  west  of  Germany  imited  together 
in  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  recognised  Napoleon 
as  their  protector.  The  act  of  confederation  established  that 
there  should  be  between  the  French  empire  and  the  confede- 
rated states  an  alliance,  in  virtue  of  which,  every  continental 
war  which  one  of  the  contracting  parties  should  have  to 
siistain,  should  immediately  become  common  to  all  the  others : 
it  conferred  upon  the  princes  signing   it  the  rights  of 

vengeance  on  this  head.  Napoleon  did  not  wait  for  the  sentenoes  of  the 
tribunalfl ;  judicial  forms  were  too  slow  for  him,  and  he  inflicted,  by  his 
own  personal  authority,  imprisonment  or  exile  upon  the  writers  who 
dared  to  displease  him :  the  moet  celebrated  were  the  most  exposed  to 
his  vindictiveness,  and  many,  in  order  to  escape  it,  were  obliged  to  fly 
into  Bussia.  Among  this  number  was  Madame  de  Stael,  the  ulustrions 
author  of  Corinna;  as  was  the  witty  writer  who  at  this  period  obtained 
SQch  brilliant  success  upon  the  French  stage,  M.  Alexander  Duval. — 
De  Bonneehoae. — [Years  of  historical  studies  will  scarcely  find  anything 
more  curious  and  instructive  than  the  above  note,  wrUUn^  by  the  author 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  when  he  flattered  himself  all  such 
tyranny  was  at  an  end,  and  read  when  Louis  Napoleon  has  not  only 
bad  recourse  to  similar,  but  even  worse  means  to  obtain  and  prefterte 
the  ill-got  throne  of  his  uncle.-— ^ITVcmc] 

2  R 
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fio^^^reignty  over  the  ludllBtttde  of  pnnoes  and  oonnts  vliich 
eziflted  in  the  Gemaaiuo  territory,  and  -who,  in  quality  of 
members  of  the  xnmmkate  nobleaae,  only  held  before  of  the 
emperor  of  Germany  and  of  the  empire.  This  act  thus 
acoompliahed  for  Germany  that  which  the  kings  of  France 
had,  long  before,  done  with  respect  to  the  great  vassab  aad 
their  fie&.  The  oonfademfcion  weakened  Prusaia  and  Anatria 
as  much  as  it  added  to  the  power  of  Napoleon  :  it  strength- 
ened his  empire,  by  covering  xt^  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Bhxne,  by  a  girdle  of  states  the  more  devoted  to  Kb  interests, 
from  his  being  alone  able  to  guarantee  to  their  princes  the 
oonservaition  ^  that  which  he  had  given  them.  The  peaoe 
of  IVesbnvg  had  rendered  the  voice  of  Napoleon  all-powerfol 
in  Germany  j  asid*he  who  had  most  to  lose  by  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Khine,  the  emperor  Francis  II.,  had  not  the 
power  to  oppose  any  obetacle  to  it :  he  submitted  to  the 
destiny  which  had  been  pronounced  at  Auateriita:  he 
abdicated  the  title  of  emperor  of  Germany,  and  preserved, 
nnder  ^e  name  of  Franois  L,  the  title  of  empeior  of 
A-ostria,  which  he  had  taken  in  1604.  Thus  ended  the 
German  empire,  after  an  existence  of  a  thousand  j^ears. 

Frederick  William,  king  of  Prtissia,  however,  justly  irri- 
tated against  Napoleon,  who,  after  having  guaranteed  to  him 
the  possession  of  Hanover,  had  ofSeted,  as  a  condition  of  peaoe 
with  England,  to  restore  to  her  that  electorate,  was  still 
further,  and  with  reason,  alarmed  at  the  invasions  of  France 
and  its  constantly  growing  ascendancy  in  Europe ;  he  re- 
solved to  form  in  Germany  a  Confederaiion  of  the  States  qf 
the  NorUi^  in  order  to  oppose  the  Confederation  of  the  Bhine, 
and  he  sent  the  emperor  an  nltimatum,  in  which  he  laid 
down,  as  the  £rst  condition  for  the  mainteoanoe  of  peace,  the 
retreat  beyond  the  Bhine  of  all  the  French  troops  cantoned 
in  Germany.  !{^apoleon  was  indignant  at  a  condition  in 
whiah  he  saw  nothing  but  an  insult ;  he  would  not  permit 
Hesse,  Saxony,  or  the  Hanseatic  cities  to  enter  into  the 
league  of  the  North,  he  rejected  the  ultimatum  of  Prussia^ 
and  Frederick  William  prepared  for  war.  This  prince  in- 
vaded Saxony,  the  French  ambassador  was  insulted  at  Berlin, 
and  the  young  and  beautiful  queen  of  Prussia  rode  about 
that  city  on  horseback,  in  a  military  costume,  in  order  to 
a^vaben  the  warlike  enthusiasm  of  the  people  :  '*  It  appears,** 
said  Kapoleon,  when  speaking  of  her,  "  as  if  one  saw  Armida 
in  har  distsactiou  setting  fire  to  her  own  palace.*"  These 
words  were  prophetic.     FeanM  crushed  this  fourth  coalition 
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formed  by  Buu,  Prnssa,  SnrokD,  and  Bnj^n&d.  Uie  doilbh 
€f  Fox,  wfaicb  htfpaoked  skortiy  after  tluit  of  Pitt,  dMtro^ied 
all  hopes  of  ooneilialiaa  between,  tka  kat-iuuned  ponrer  and 
the  FreiKh  empise* 

Nap<^eoa  opened  the  oaanpaign  on  the  28th  of  Septonber, 
and  on  the  14tk  of  October  the  late  of  Frunda  "wba  dedded 
by  two  glorious  yietones ;  the  empeior  triumphed  at  Jena, 
and  bis  lieatenant  DaTvxoBt  was  a  oonqoeror,  on  the  same 
day,  at  Auerstadt;  Lubeck  waa  taken,  all  the  Prussian 
fartresaes  oa^Htttkited,  and  in  a  few  days  this  despotic  and 
military  monarchy  was  aimihiktted.  Napdeoa  tnvrersed  the 
£eld  of  battle  of  Bosbaeh,  where  his  prssenoe  e&oed  the  dis- 
graee  the  arms  of  France  had  undergone  in  the  preceding 
ooKtury  ;*  he  visited  at  Potsdam  ^  tomb  of  the  great 
Fredendc,  and  carried  away  hia  glorious  swoid ;  then  he 
exeraaed  his  right  of  a  conqueror,  and  his  decrees  disposed 
of  crowns.  The  elector  of  Hesse,  before  the  war,  had  refosed 
to  disarm  at  his  command,  and  without  declariDg  war  openly 
against  Napoleon,  he  had .  only  waited  for  a  reverse  of  the 
imperial  arms  to  unite  his  troops  with  those  of  PlniBsia: 
Napoleon  punished  him  by  deposiBg  him.  The  doctor  of 
Saxony,  a  pnaoe  worthy  of  the  highest  esteem,  and  whose 
states,  since  1756,  banned  a  province  ot  Prussia,  had  been 
compelled  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  that  monardh :  it  was 
with  regret  that  he  had  taken  up  anns  against  Prance,  and 
after  the  war  he  adhered  to  the  OonfedertUnon  of  the  Rhine  : 
the  emperor  declared  his  states  independent  of  Prussia,  and 
erected  them  into  a  kingdom.  Bat  it  was  not  enough  to 
subdue  the  continent  to  Ms  power ;  vietoiy,  hov^e^er  glorious 
it  might  be,  could  have  no  durable  result  if  Eagland  were 
not  oonstfained  to  make  peaoe :  thi.  pow«r  might  have 
accepted  it,  if  Napoleon  had  been  sincerely  willing  to  impose 
some  sacrifices  upon  himself  or  the  princes  of  his  family,  and 
to  cede  territories,  the  possession  of  which,  without  being  of 
any  real  advantage  to  France,  was,  in  his  hands,  a  perpetual 
caaoo  of  humiliation  and  insult  for  the  sovereigns  of  Europe ; 
but  he  preferred  having  recourse  to  a  new  despotism,  to  an 
unheard-of  conception  for  reducing  England  to  peace.  On 
the  21st  of  November  appeared  at  Berlin  the  fionous  decree 
for  the  bloekade  of  the  Bntish  islea     This  decree,  in  the 

*  What  noBSBDM ;  what  wone  than  nonieiise  is  ihii !  How  ean 
natioDs  expect  peace  and  happiness,  if  animosities  are  to  he  kept  np  in 
this  silly  manner  by  historians  t  What  had  the  two  periods,  or  the  two 
^;wmls  to  4o  wHihoMh  other  ^-SVom. 

2  B  2  ^ 
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first  place^  stated  the  vioktioii  of  the  rights  of  nations  hj 
England,  the  abuse  of  the  right  of  conquest  -which  she  ex- 
tended upon  the  seas  to  the  vesaels  and  merchandise  of  com- 
merce, and  of  the  right  of  blockade,  by  which  this  power 
prevented  at  its  pleasure  maritime  communications  between 
nations ;  then,  in  its  principal  dispositions,  it  declared  the 
British  isles  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade;  it  interdicted  all 
oommeroe,  all  correspondence  with  them;  it  ordered  the 
seizure  of  English  persons  or  merchandise  that  should  be 
found  in  the  countries  occupied  by  France  or  her  allies. 
Every  nation  that  would  not  adhere  to  the  system  esta- 
blished by  the  decree  of  blockade  was  considered  as  an 
«nemy  to  the  French  empire.  Thus  was  established  the 
system  called  continental,  because  the  obligations  which  it 
imposed  were  to  be  observed  by  the  whole  continent.  It 
was  injurious  to  the  interests  of  all  nations,  and  concealed  a 
deeply-seated  vice,  which  Napoleon  could  not  or  would  not 
perceive  :  to  pretend,  in  &ct,  to  exclude  English  merchandise 
from  all  the  ports  of  Europe,  was  to  oblige  the  English  to  dose, 
in  retaliation,  the  sea,  of  which  they  were  the  masters,  against 
the  vessels  of  all  nations ;  it  was  to  devote  to  misery  the 
populations  of  the  North  and  the  South,  to  whom  trade  with 
England  was  a  vital  necessity,  and  was  sowing  the  germs  of 
an  obstinate  resistance  and  an  implacable  hatred.  This 
system,  there  is  no  doubt,  did  immense  injury  to  England, 
and  brought  upon  her  expenses  which  increased  beyond  mea- 
sure her  already  prodigious  debt ;  but  it  did  not  at  all  place  this 
power  at  the  discretion  of  her  rival,  as  Napoleon  hoped  it 
would ;  and  it  led  him,  on  the  contrary,  to  a  series^  of  violent 
measures  and  gigantic  operations,  which  precipitated  his  £sJL 
Frederick  William,  although  conquered  and  deposed,  had 
not  lost  all  hope :  the  Russian  army  would  have  attacked 
the  French  in  concert  with  him,  if  the  rapid  movements  of 
the  emperor  had  not  prevented  them.  Napoleon,  the  con- 
queror of  the  Prussians  on  the  field  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt, 
met  the  Russians  on  the  plains  of  Poland,  and  on  the  2nd  of 
December,  the  anniversary  of  his  coronation,  he  addressed 
^these  words  to  his  army  :  *^  Soldiers,  a  year  ago  to-day,  and 
4it  this  very  hour,  you  were  on  the  memorable  field  of 
.  Auflterlits.  The  terrified  Russian  battalions  fled  in  disorder 
before  you,  or,  surrounded,  laid  down  their  arms  to  their 
oonquerors.  The  next  day  they  uttered  words  of  peace ;  but 
-they  were  deceitful.  Scarcely  escaped  from  the  disasters  of  the 
third  coalition,  they  have  formed  a  fourth;  but  the. ally  upon 
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whose  tactics  they  foanded  their  principal  hopes  is  no  more. 
His  strong  places^  his  capitals,  his  magazines,  his  arsenals,  two 
hnndred  and  eighty  colours,  seven  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  five 
great  fortified  places,  are  all  in  our  power.  .  .  All  have  fled 
at  your  approach.  In  vain  the  Russians  have  endeavoured  to> 
defend  the  capitals  of  this  ancient  and  illustrious  Poland  :  the 
French  eagle  hovers  over  the  Vistula.  We  have  conquered 
upon  the  Elbe  and  the-  Oder,  in  Pondicherry,  our  India  esta- 
blishments, the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  and  the  Spanish  colonies. 
Who  would  give  IJie  Hussians  the  right  to  reverse  such  just 
destinies  f  They  and  we,  are  we  not  the  soldiers  of  Auster- 
litz)"  This  haughty  proclamation  announced  that  between 
Engkmd  and  Napoleon  no  peace  coidd  possibly  exist. 

The  Russians  advanced  in  two  bodies,  under  the  orders  o( 
Benigsen  and  BuxhoMen  :  a  multitude  of  partial  combats, 
almost  all  glorious  for  the  French  arms,  marked  the  early 
days  of  the  campaign,  and  at  length  the  two  armies^  the  one^ 
under  Benigsen,  the  other  under  Napoleon,  came  in  contact 
en  nut88e  on  the  plains  of  Eylau :  the  conflict  was  bloody, 
was  awful ;  a  thick  snow  misleading  the  French  divisions, 
added  to  the  horrors  of  the  day,  and  for  a  long  time  renderecl 
the  victory  uncertain.  Soult,  Augereau,  and  B^voust  rivalled 
the  Russian  generals  in  heroism;  at  length  Davoust  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  the  left  of  the  enemy,  and  the  rout  was 
about  to  be  Complete,  when  the  Prussian  ooxpe  of  Creneral 
Lestooq  arrived  upon  the  field  of  battle,  in  spite  of  the 
skilful  manoeuvres  of  Marshal  Ney,  who  was  charged  to  keep 
him  in  check.  Lestocq  did  not  snatch  the  victory  from  the 
hands  of  Napoleon,  but  he  saved  the  Russian  army,  and  pro- 
tected its  retreat  The  war  was  not  finished,  and  Napoleon 
took  up  his  winter  quarters  in  Poland. 

One  of  the  strongest  places  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and' 
that  which  its  position  renders  the  most  important — Dantzic, 
had  not  yet  succumbed :  Marshal  Lefebvre,  who  had  the  duty 
of  pressing  the  siege  of  it,  redoubled  his  efibrts,  and,  in  spite 
of  all  the  Roasians  could  do  to  save  it,  it  capitulated  on  the 
24th  of  March,  1807.  General  Benigsen  then  collected  all 
his  forces  and  opened  a  new  campaign  at  the  head  of  a  hun^ 
dred  and  thirty  thoosand  men ;  Napoleon  marched  to  meet 
him  ;  his  generals  triumphed  in  the  combats  of  Spanden  and 
Gustadt,  and,  after  the  undecisive  battle  of  Heilsberg,  the  fate 
of  the  war  was  decided  on  the  plains  of  Friedland. 

On  the  14tlk  of  June,  the  anniversary  of  Marengo,  the 
Russian  army  debouched  by  the  bridge  of  Friedland  over  the 
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AB^amioSim^lssMA  NafiokoiL  ac^opled  ifc,  txid  aaB%BAd 
their  pbqe«.^  hus  lieoitoiuuvtB  and  tfae  djifer»fit  corps  of  hiA 
am^- 1  on  t]iA  ri|^  waa  "M^Mrdml  Soj*  mipported  bj  tfaa 
cavidij  of  LotourrMiasiboiug.;  im  tbe  omtro  Marabal  Tdynno<v 
on  tibo  left  Moitier  BBod  tbe  oavalty  of  Grouchy ;  tke  impsrisd. 
gOAFcl  and  Yietoi^s  corpa  formed  tJ»e  rcBerve.  TbeBuBsianB 
svpported  thflir  ieH  upon  Friedland,  and-  their  right  extended 
fiur  into  the  pkin.  Na{K>leon  ordered  the  city  to  be  carried : 
this  being  aeoomplished,  would  allow  the  BufBiaiw  to  be 
attacked  in  front  and  flaiik  ;  the  taking  of  Fnodhoid  would 
be  winnii^  the  battla  A  triple  ealvo  gave  the  signal  for 
aotioA;  Ney%i  di¥iaion  on  the  right  moved  rapidly  forward, 
whilst  the  others  confined  their  ^orts  to  keeping  the  enemy 
in  dbedk ',  Latoujr^Maubourg's  dragoons  charged  and  dispersed 
the  eoeno^s  cavalry ;  Ney  advanced  in  spite  of  a  dei^rate 
resSetaaee ;  he  entered  Fiiedland  behind  the  Russians ;  the 
conflagration  of  the  place  annonnced  his  success ;  Lennei^ 
Mcfftier,  Yietar,  thea  charged  with  vigour;  the  enemy,  at*< 
tacked  by  them  m.  front,  were  at  the  same  time  envek^aied  on 
their  left  by  Hm  vietorioua  division  of  Marshal  Ney,  and  fell 
into  oompkite  disoxder  :  diiven  back  upon  the  banks  of  the 
AUe^  a  multitude  of  men  pwished  in  the  waten;  ten 
thousaod  killed^  and  thirteen  thousand  prisoners,  were  the 
pxinc^^  resultsof  this  great  battle,  whiidi  put  an  end  to  the 
war.  Alexander  sued  £or  peaoe.  A  confermce  took  place 
upon  a  raft  on  the  Niemen,  between  Napoleon,  the  czar,  and 
the  king  of  Frossia,  and  on  tbe  7tk  of  July  peace  was  signed 
at  Tilait*  Alexander  saorificed  every  other  interest  to  the 
dewe>  of  obtaining  Napoleon's  sanction  for  tbe  incorporating, 
of  Russia  with  Finland^  a  Swedish  provinee^  and  with 
Moldavia  and  Walachis^  provinoea  of  ih/b  Tuikieh  empire  ;  he 
veiy  jBaeUy  d^nded  the  cause,  of  his  usfbrtnnata  alfy,  King 
"FtBdmdL  WiUsan^  mA  NefAleoA  wise  harsh,  with  this  pcinot^ 
whom  he  considered  the-imabigator'of  this  sangajnary  war ; 
haonly  restored  half  hie  stales  tohim^anndleviedaiieaMasouB 
w«CH)Qnitrihiiition  upon  thait  hali  Alftitandiag  aadi  the  king 
of  Brwria  aohseribed  &  <fcciae'  wkkh  eoraafcedt  fiaacony  and. 
Weiilphdlia.  into  kingdesiui^.  the  one  tnaBceoedl  hy  a.  large. 
pcMrtien  of  the  Prussisa  tevriteries,  the  other  by  HanoveK. 
They  raoegnised  the  elector  oil  Saxony,  ahready  crowned  king* 
by  the  emperor,  as  grand  duke  oi  Warsaw,  and  NapoHeoB's/ 
brothers,  Joseph,  Louis,  and  Jerome,  as  kings  of  Naple%, 
'BeUand,  and  Westphalifk    The  Oon&deration  of  the  lUiine 
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'Wm  extaBifed  to  th«  Elibe,  and  Alexander,  after  haying 
olyiaiiiod  fram  the  mottth  of  Napoleon  some  words  favourable 
to  his  ambitious  projects,  fullj  adhered  to  the  continental 
qnrtemlaad  doum  by  the  daoree  of  tb»  Slst  of  Norember. 

England  aa^  Bnasia  ewape  from  her  influence  vrith  great 
regret.  Willing  to  keep^  at  anj  price,  a  footing  in  the  Bahic^ 
ake  required  Denmark  to  enter  into  an  offensive  and  dsfenmve 
aUianoe,  andy  aaa*  guatautee,  the  giving  up  of  her  capital  and 
fleet :  the  king  reused,  and  Copenhagen  underwent,  on  the 
2ad  of  September,  1807,  a  terrible  bombardm«it,  which 
reduced  three  hundred  houses  to  ashes  :  the  Daniel  fleets 
composed  of  fift:}''-three  diips  of  war,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English.  The  victim  cf  this  act  of  iniquitous  violence,  Den- 
mark, avenged  herself  by  immedistely  adhering  to  the  conti- 
nental systen^  after  the  exsanple  of  Russia.  Sweden  alone, 
in  tlie  north,  oontinaed  in  arms  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit ; 
its.  feeble  king,  Gustavus  lY.,  declared  himself  the  avenger 
of  Enrope  against  Napcdeon  ;  but,  abandoned  by  England, 
pkmdered  by  Busna,  lately  his  ally,  he  saw  Stralsund  and  the 
isle  of&ngen  taken  from  him,  lost  Pomerania  beyond  redenp- 
tioB,  aad  alioMBfaeci,  by  his  silly  pride  the  affectiooB  of  his 
sabjeots  t  all  tke  sea*boavd  of  the  Biltie  yielded  to  the  yoke 
of  fbranoa  EoghuMi  had  in.  vain  cndesnfoured,  soave  months 
before^  to  sabdiie  ti^e  Ottoman  Porte^  then  at  war  with 
!EasB%  and  the  ally  of  FrsDce  ;  an  Tgnglinb  fleet,  after  having 
pMoed  the  Daidanelles  for  that  purpose,  was  repulsed  by  some 
finasMhible  batieriea,  got  ready  in  haste  by  Sebastiani,  the 
Freoick  ambaflsador.  At  the  end  of  1807  there  only  remained 
one  state  on  die  continent  subjected-  to  the  direct  influence 
of  Gxeat  Britsin  :  that  was  Portugal,  and  Napoleon,  who, 
by.  thft  decree  of  the  continental  blockade^  arrogated  to 
himself  the  ri^t  of  disposing  at  his  pleasure  of  the  fate  of  all 
nations,  signed^  on  the  27th  of  Septamber,  1807,  at  Fontaine- 
Usaliy  an  iniquitous  treaty  with  Spain,  by  which  Portugal,  as 
a  ohastisesnent  foe  its  alliance  with.  England,  was  to  be  parti- 
tianad  afanost-eBtixely  between  the  king  of  Etruiia  and  Godoi, 
pmnca  of.  Pesce^  who  governed  the  Spanish  monarchy  :  this 
tveaty  veeof^niBed  Ohorlfls  IY.»  king  of  Spain,  as  suzerain  of 
the  two  stftte&LfiMttUML  fey  the  dismenafeerment  of  Portugal  A 
prooJamiitien,  iasBecton  the  Idth  of  December,  1807,  announced 
tiMt  the  house  of  Kraganea  had  ceased  to  reign.  Twenty- 
eight  thousand  Fiencdi,  under  the  command  of  Junot,  wero 
ohaqped  with  the  ezoontiion  of  this  sentence^  and  before  their 
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arrival  at  Lisbon,  the  prinoe  regent  of  Portugal  embarked 
for  Brazil,  abandoning  his  capital  and  fleet  to  the  invading 
army. 

This  rapid  success  and  the  scandalous  divisions  of  the 
members  of  the  royal  family  of  Spain  inflamed  the  ambition 
of  Napoleon,  and  led  him  to  consider  the  Peninsula  partly 
or  wholly  his  conquest.  The  feeble  Charles  lY.,  entirely 
under  the  subjection  of  Godoi',  prince  of  Peace,  the  favotDrite 
of  the  queen,  had  rendered  himself  contemptible  in  the  eyes 
of  all  his  subjects,  of  whom  Ferdinand,  prince  of  the  Asturiaa^ 
had  become  the  idol,  by  declaring  himself  the  adveraary  of 
the  odious  favourite.  Napoleon,  at  the  height  of  his  fortune, 
the  object  of  the  admiration  and  respect  of  Charles  and  his 
son,  had  already  been  chosen  as  the  arbitrator  of  their  diifisr- 
enoes,  and  the  prince  of  the  Asturias  had  solicited  the  honour 
of  allying  himself  with  his  £unily :  the  emperor  might  have 
exercised  over  Spain,  by  pacific  ways,  a  sovereign  influenoe^ 
and  might  have  profited,  advantageously  for  his  system,  by 
the  hatred  which  numerous  naval  defeats  had  inspired  in  the 
Spaniards  against  the  English  ;  but  he  wished  for  more  than 
this,  and  whilst  the  looks  of  all  the  Spanish  royal  funily  w«re 
turned  towards  him  with  hope,  a  French  army  crossed  the 
Pyrenees^  under  Murat,  grand  duke  of  Berg,  and,  all  at  once, 
the  report  was  spread  at  Madrid  that  the  places  of  Baroelona^ 
Figuieres,  Pampelun%  and  St.  Sebastian  were  militarily 
occupied  by  the  French.  Soon  afterwards,  Napoleon,  in  oaor 
tempt  of  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  demanded  the  reunion 
of  the  provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro  with  the  empire. 
Charles  lY.  and  his  queen  were  struck  with  stupor ;  Qodol 
advised  them  to  imitate  the  prince  regent  of  Portugal,  and  to 
embark  to  go  and  reign  over  their  dominions  in  America.  His 
advice  was  listened  to,  and  everything  was  prepared  for  depar* 
ture;  but  Ferdinand  put  a  stop  to  this;  he  called  the  popula- 
tion of  Aranjuez  to  arms,  and  denounced  the  base  counsels  of 
Godoi  as  ire^  perfidies  ;  a  rising  ensued,  the  troops  partici- 
pated in  it,  and  Ferdinand  directed  it;  he  caused  Qodoi  to  be 
arrested,  held  his  father  captive,  forced  him  to  abdicate,  and 
then  made  his  triumphal  entrance  into  Madrid,  in  quality  of 
king  of  the  Spaniards ;  but  on  the  morrow,  the  2Srd  of  Maaroh, 
Murat,  without  waiting  for  the  orders  of  the  emperor,  entered 
that  capital  with  his  army.  Charles  lY.  protested  agaiqut 
his  forced  abdication,  and  Murat  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
royalty  of  Ferdinand,  Napoleon  alone  being  able  to  pronounoa 
bQt'ween  them.     The  emperor  came  to  Bayonne,  where  he 
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iimted  the  king  and  bis  Km  to  meet  liim,  in  order  that  he 
m%ht  dedde  as  supreme  arbitrator  of  their  difbreneee  and 
their  destinies  ;  they  aniTed,  and  Napoleon,  master  of  their 
personSy  pronoonoed  in  favour  of  the  king ;  he  ecHistrained 
Ferdinand  to  renoonoe  the  throne,  to  restore  the  crown  to  his 
father,  and  than  pre'vailed  upon  the  latter  to  yield  it  to  him 
binifielf.  Charles  lY.  received  as  a  habitation  the  castle  of 
Gompi^gne,  and  his  son  was  detained  captive  in  that  of  Y alen- 
9ay.  ThoB  was  consummated,  by  means  of  a  perfidious  trick, 
an  odious  act  of  usurpation,  the  results  of  which  became  fatal 
to  its  author,  and  gave  the  first  blow  to  his  fortunes.  Murat 
in  the  meanwhile  held  Madrid  in  his  power,  and,  dominated 
over  by  French  influence^  the  council  of  Castille  demanded 
Joseph^  the  elder  brother  of  Napoleon,  for  king  of  Spain. 

An  assembly  of  notables  was  immediately  convoked  at 
Bayonne,  where  the  emperor  organized  a  junto  charged  with 
the  provisional  government.  Joseph  gave  up  to  Joachim 
Murat  the  crown  of  Naples,  immediately  quitted  that  capital, 
arrived  at  Bayonne  on  the  7th  of  June,  and  was  recognised 
king  of  Spain  by  the  duke  de  Flnfantado  aad  a  deputation 
firom  the  nobles  and  various  bodies  of  the  state.  The  assembly 
at  Bftyonne  voted  a  constitution,  to  which  Joseph  swore,  and 
on  the  9th  of  July,  he  was  on  his  march  for  Spain.  But 
already  the  indignant  and  furious  Spaniards  had  taken  up 
arms,  the  clergy  set  the  example  of  revolt,  declaring  Heaven 
to  be  interested  in  the  cause  of  Ferdinand,  and  designating 
Napoleon  as  the  Antichrist :  the  whole  army  rose,  and  a 
provisional  junto  of  government,  assembled  at  Seville,  con- 
tested and  annulled  ^e  acts  of  the  junto  of  Bayonne.  On 
the  day  of  St.  Ferdinand,  new  Sicilian  Vespers  were  sounded 
against  the  French  throughout  Spain  ;  their  squadron  was 
taken  at  Oadiz,  and  the  crews  were  slaughtered  ;  the 
Spaniards  signalized  their  vengeance  in  a  great  number  of 
places  by  massacres  and  atrocities ;  they  declared  war  against 
the  F^nch,  and  the  FcMctuguese  followed  their  example. 
Bessi^res,  however,  conquered  Bio-Secco  at  Medina  :  his 
victory  opened  the  gates  of  Madiid  to  King  Joseph,  who 
made  his  entzftnce  into  that  capital  on  the  20th  of  July,  bu;t 
almost  at  the  same  moment  General  Dupont  capitulated 
Bhamefiilly  at  Baylen,  and  laid  down  his  arms  with  twenty- 
six  thousand  soldiers.  This  terrible  check  shook  the  authority 
of  the  French  in  the  Peninsula,  and  redoubled  the  courage 
of  the  Spaniards ;  Joseph  was  obliged  to  quit  Madrid,  eight 
days  a£fcer  his  solemn  entiy.    Portugal  was  in  arms,  and  MH 
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EBglu4  anay  IflBKLdd  in  tbst  cotKBtay,  under  tin  sonmand  ol 
Sir  Ar^cor  WeWeAey^  afterwards  duke  of  WelHngton*  Jnnot, 
with  Ukl  tkoosaiui  m&a  oolj,  viAed  the  batde  of  Yimeiro 
against  tnrenty^abc  thousand  Englidi  and  Portogoeee  ;  he  was 
oonquered,  aivd  booh  after  signed  the  ciqiitalatioaL  of  Cintray. 
-whieh  at  lesst  permitted  him  to  retut*n  to  Fronoe  with  honoor. 
Portugal  was  evacaated ;  Joseph  had  already  no  place  left  in 
Spain  but  Boroelona,  Nararre,  and  Biscay ;  the  Sbglish,  ao 
lately  theenemies  of  the  Spaniards,  were  welcocaed  with  open 
anna  Napoleon  was  enraged  at  learning  the  retreraea  of  his 
arms  in  the  Peninsula  ;  he  was  indignant  and  gri«red  at  this 
first  disgrace  his  eagles  had  met  with  ;  he  detenoiiied  that 
his  best  lieutenants,  that  his  legions  of  Germaiiy  and  Italy^ 
should  eross  the  Pyrenees  to  eflkoe  the  shame  of  Baylen,  to 
stifie  in  its  cradle  so  threatening  and  tmexpected  an  insur- 
rection ;  he  recalled  them  from  the  banks  of  the  Niemen,  the 
Spree,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Danube,  and  in  a  proclamation 
addressed  to  his  brave  soldiers,  he  gare  vent  to  his  feelings  in 
this  cry- for  war  and  vengeance  :  "  Soldaars,  I  want  you.  .  .  • 
Let  us  cany  our  triumphant  eagles  to  the  Columns  of 
Hercules :  there  also  we  have  insults  to  avvnge.  Tou  have 
surpassed  the  renown  of  modemarmies,  but  haveyou  equalled 
the  glory  of  the  armies  o£  Borne,  which  in  one  campaign 
triumphed  upon  the  Rhine  and  the  Euphrates,  in  Illyria  and 
upon  the  Tagus  %  A  long  peace,  a  durable  prosperity,  will 
be  the  rewuni  of  your  labours*  '  A  true  Erenchniaa  oannoly 
ought  not  to  think  of  repose  Ull  the  seas  shall  be  open  aadftee* 
Soldiers,  all  that  you  have  done,  all  thai  you  still  will  do,  for 
the  hapfHness  of  the  BVendi  people  and  for  my  glory,  will  be 
eternally  in  my  heart." 

Although  an  aim  of  general  interest  may  be  invoked  in 
tiiese  haughty  wcnrds  as  the  only  pretext  fior  this  war,  it  ia 
too  evident  that  another  motive  gave  birUi  to  sty  and  that  it 
derived  its  origin  entirely  from  personal  ambition.  If  Napo- 
leon, in  fact,  had  only  wished  tO'  dose  ^»ain  against  English 
eommeree,  he  could  have  done  so>  either  by  leaving  Eevdinmd 
t&  T^ga  under  his  tutelage,  or  by  placing  the  «aeptra  mora 
ftfmly  in  the  hands  ot  Charles  I  v . :  by  despoiiing  tliem 
both,  he  aroused  the  ardent  passions  of  an  euthusiaafeto 
people ;  he.revived  the  animoaity  of  the  European  nnhiwahii . 
which  were  alarmed^  and  with  reason,  at  •»  unheardrof  an 
mrarpation,  and  saw^  no  end  to  has  invasions.  N^qpoleon  waa 
about  to  launch  at  hazard  into  a  caveer  without  limitB^  in 
^nAM^  he-bewildersd  himself  and  met  with  a  predpioa:  evaa 
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at  l^epoiirtef  Ida  Msfoij  at  wMcK  we  harr^  bow  arriTsd, 
liis  star  began  to  pale,  and  the  presiage  of  t^  mvmmlaMf 
of  hi4  axma  was  destrojed. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

IVom  iliB  SaioniBW  at  Eddrt  to  tba  «bdlMktion  €it  Napoleon  at  Pon* 

taiaebloMU    1808^1814. 

Kafolboiv,  Tesolred  to  subdue  Spain,  in  September  and 
October,  1808,  strengthened  his  alliance  with  Alexander, 
and  the  two  emperors  appeared  at  tbis  interTiew  to  be  the 
more  anxious  to  come  to  a  good  tmderstanding,  from  their 
having  to  obtam  fix>m  each  other  a  high  and  mutual  gua- 
rantee for  recent  usurpations,  impatiently  endured  by  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  troops  of  Alexander  had  conquered 
Unland,  in  the  north,  from  Sweden,  and  had,  in  the  sonth, 
inTaded  the  Turkish  proyinces  of  Moldavia  and  Walachia, 
whilst  the  French  troops  covered  Spain.  The  two  sove- 
reigns concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  Napoleon  acknowledged 
the  three  provinces  inraded  by  Russia  as  an  integral  part  of 
that  empire ;  Alexander,  in  return,  acknowledged  the  Napo- 
leonian  d3masty  in  Spain,  and,  in  case  of  war  on  the  part  of 
Austria,  they  engaged  to  take  up  arms  against  that  power 
in  concert.  This  t^saty,  to  the  drawing  up  ot  which  every 
moral  consideration  was  foreign,  was  built  upon  nothing  but 
the  interests  of  the  ambition  of  the  signing  monarchs^  and 
cotdd  only  exist  as  long  as  these  interests  should  remain 
unchanged ;  it  was,  by  its  nature,  little  likely  to  be  durable. 
Nemrtkeless,  as  soon  as  he  was  assured  of  the  pacific  dis- 
position of  Alexander,  Napoleon  himself  joined  his  legions 
in  Spain. 

fya&x,  Gastanos,  and  Blake,  commanded  the  enemy's 
amy  of  »htmdred  and  eighty  thousand  men,  which  extended 
from  the  coasts  of  BusoEiy  to  Saragossa;  but  Kapoleon 
ntatdhed,  accompanied  by  his  great  captains^  at  the  head  of 
his  "Veteran^  and  victory  was  certain.  Soult  triumphed,  on 
the  10th  of  November,  at  Burgos^  where  he  broke  the 
Spanish  centre  ^  the  next  day  Tlctor '  gained  a  great  advan- 
tage over  ikeir  1^  ask  :£ipiB6sAy  under  General  Blake,  and 
tMriighi  was  put  to  flight  by  Marshal  Lannes,  at  Ttidela. 
The  narrow  passage  of  the  86mmo-Sierra  was  now  the  only 
obstacle  between  the  Fxench  amy  and  Madjid  ;  six  lueoes 
of  artillery  defended  this  defile,  which  appeared  impregnaUai 
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Napoleon  ordered  his  Polish  laacers  to  charge^  aad  the  bat« 
tery  was  carried  at  the  gallop  :  on  the  3rd  of  December,  the 
French  army  made  its  entrance  into  Madrid  The  English 
army  of  Portugal,  tinder  Sir  John  Moore,  was  on  its  march 
to  cover  this  capital ;  but  on  ieajiiing  the  disasters  of  the 
Spanish  armies,  it  retreated  before  Napoleon,  towards  As- 
torga  and  Corunna.  Soiilt  had  orders  to  pursue  it  to  the 
place  of  its  embarkation,  and,  according  to  the  words  of 
Napoleon,  "  to  cast  it  into  the  sea  with  the  sword  in  its 
reins.**  He  drove  it  before  him  to  Corunna;  there^  Sir 
John  Moore,  occupying  a  good  position,  gave  battle,  was 
conquered,*  and  died  like  a  hero :  lus  army  embarked  the 
next  day.  Spain,  with  the  exception  of  some  cities,  the 
principal  centres  of  insurrection,  appeared  to  be  subdued ; 
Napoleon  brought  back  his  brother,  King  Joseph,  to  Madrid, 
and  he  thought  to  win  the  Spaniards  by  abolishing  the 
Inquisition,  by  speaking  to  them  of  franchises,  and  promismg 
them  the  abolition  of  feudalism  ;  but  he  addressed  a  people 
who  did  not  understand  him  or  his  views,  who  only  listened 
to  the  voices  of  their  priests  and  to  the  proud  heroism  which 
could  not  endure  a  foreigix  yoke  :  this  people  soon  replied  to 
the  liberal  promises  of  the  usurper  by  cries  of  rage,  and  by 
a  new  and  a  more  formidable  insurrection. 

Austria,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  emboldened  by  the  absence 
of  Napoleon,  by  the  withdrawing  of  the  veteran  troops,  and 
by  the  insurrection  of  the  Tyrolese  against  the  Bavarians, 
the  new  masters  France  had  given  them,  and  formed  a  fifth 
coalition  with  England  :  the  archduke  Charles  accepted  the 
command  of  the  troops,  which  amounted  to  five  hundred 
thousand  men,  divided  into  eight  bodies  :  one  of  them,  under 
the  archduke  Ferdinand,  was  to  invade  Poland;  three 
others,  imder  the  archduke  John,  marched  into  Italy  and 
into  the  Tyrol,  the  insurrection  of  which  they  kept  up  :  the 
other  bodies,  assembled  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia^  dicected 
their  course  towards  the  Bhine,  raising  all  Germany,  in 
which  several  secret  societies, — and  among  them  the  most 
c^ebrated,  the  Tungenhund  of  Prussia,— only  waited  for  a 
signal  to  fly  to  arms  and  Eberate  their  country.  The  French 
troops  in  these  countries  at  that  time  did  not  amount  to 

*  So  &r  firom  boing  oonqmred,  he  teonred  the  embukatioii  of  his 
army,  aad  Soult  did  not  execute  the  vulgar  and  brutal  oovniand  of  hia 
master.  Sir  John  Moore  made  an  admirable  retreat  Wore  oFerwhelm- 
ing  numbers ;  apiece  of  generaUhip  Bonaparte  never  performed  in  the 
course  of  l^s  caiver — when  conquerad,  he  was  in  all  instances  a  craven. 
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more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  thaoflaod  men,  and  these 
were  spread  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Danube^  under  the  com- 
mands of  Bemadotte^  Davoust,  and  Oudmot :  Eagdne,  with 
some  divisioxiSy  oocopied  Piedmont  and  Italy.  At  the  first 
report  of  the  projects  of  Austria  and  the  movement  of  its 
armies,  Napoleon  quitted  Spain  and  arrived  in  Paris  :  from 
thence  he  despatched  numerous  forces  into  Germany  aud 
Italy.  The  vast  field  of  his  operations  extended  from 
Poland,  where  Poniatowski  commanded,  to  Italy,  where 
Eug^e  had  sixty  thousand  soldiers  under  his  orders.  Napo- 
leon quitted  Pans  on  the  10th  of  April,  and  was  on  the 
Danube  on  the  17th  ;  but  his  orders  for  the  concentration 
of  his  forces,  ill  understood  by  Marshal  Berthiter,  his  major- 
general,  had  not  been  executed  :  the  emperor,  on  his  arrival, 
found  his  army  divided  into  several  masses,  of  which  the  two 
principal  were  thirty  leagues  from  each  other ;  the  first, 
under  Davoust,  was  at  Batisbon  ;  the  second  was  at  Augs- 
burg, under  Massena;  between  these  two  points,  in  the 
centre,  were  stationed  the  Bavarians,  the  Wurtembergians, 
and  the  rest  of  the  army  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Ehine; 
but  these  auxiliary  troops  were  feeble,  insufficient  and  in- 
capable of  resisting  the  shock  of  the  enemy,  who  was  about 
to  fiill  upon  them,  after  having  debouched  by  Landshut,  on 
the  right  of  the  Danube  :  the  intention  of  the  archduke 
was  to  force  the  centre  of  the  French  army  by  passing 
between  the  divisions  of  Davoust  and  Massena.  Napoleon 
saw  the  peril,  and  employed  all  the  resources  of  his  genius ; 
he  took  advantage  of  the  hesitation  which  the  enemy  showed 
on  their  arrival,  and  held  them  two  days  almost  motionless, 
concealing  the  weakness  of  the  forces  at  his  disposal  in  the 
centre,  in  face  of  them  ;  he  ordered  Davoust  and  Massena 
to  come  up  as  quickly  as  possible  and  join  the  army  of  the 
confederation,  in  the  environs  of  Neusticidt,  so  as  to  menace 
the  front  and  left  fiank  of  the  archduke  Charles,  who, 
astonished  by  these  rapid  and  skilful  manceuvres,  did  not 
dare  to  venture  further  forward,  and  drew  nearer  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube,  towards  Batisbon,  which  Davoust 
had  just  abandoned,  and  of  which  the  Austrians  took  pos- 
session. A  conqueror  in  the  battle  of  Thann,  Davoust 
effected  his  junction  with  the  centre,  and  on  the  19th  of 
April  Napoleon  saw  all  his  army  assembled  under  his  hand. 
The  four  following  days  were  marked  by  four  fresh  victories ; 
at  the  battle  of  Abensberg,  the  emperor  broke  the  archduke's 
line;  at  Landshut,  he  occupied  hu  basis  of  operations^  put 
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his lefb to  Bight, and  carried  His  paiks  aodliis mBgaaaea ; 
at  Eckmiihl,  on  tke  22nd  of  April,  he  beat  the  -whole  army 
of  the  enemy,  and  drove  it  back  between  the  Iser  and  the 
Danube;  the  Aostrians  escaped  by  BatwhoD^'whidii  N^k>- 
leon  carried  the  next  day,  after  a  sangumavy  oonfliet,  in 
which  he  received  a  slight  wound  in  the  bed.  Pnnoe 
Charles  retired  to  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia^  and  the  freaoh 
directed  their  course  towards  Vienna. 

One  day,  during  this  rapid  march,  whilst  Napoleon  was 
conversing  with  Laones  and  Berthier,  a  guide  pointed  out  to 
them  the  castle  of  Dirsteim,  in  which  Bichard  CScbut  de  lion 
had  been  imprisoned  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land  :  the 
emperor  stopped,  he  contemplated  these  celebrated  ruins  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  on  pursuing  his  route,  said :  ''  He 
also  went  to  make  war  in  Palestine  and  Syria ;  he  was  more 
fbrtujmte  than  we  were  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  but  not  more 
vaUaut  than  thon,  my  brave  Lannes  !  .  .  .  He  beat  the  great 
Saladin  .  .  .  and  yet,  scarcely  had  he  regained  the  shores  of 
Europe,  when  he  fell  iato  the  hands  of  men  in  no  wise  his 
equals,  and  was  sold  by  a  duke  of  Austria  to  an  emperor  of 
Germany.  .  .  One  of  the  humblest  of  his  courtiers,  Blondel, 
alone  remained  faithful  to  him ;  but  his  nation  made  many 
sacrifices  for  his  deliverance."  Nfiqx)kon  again  turned  his 
eyes  upon  those  Gothic  towers,  and  remembering  his  own 
generous  behaviour  towards  the  kings  he  had  conquered,  he 
added  that  a  sovereign  in  modern  times  would  escape  the 
&te  of  King  Bichard  :  then  he  fell  all  at  once  into  a  pro- 
found and  silent  melancholy.  Perhaps,  reflecting  on  the 
hatred  of  his  enemies,  he  doubted  that  which  he  had  just 
asserted ;  perhaps  he  had  a  presentiment  that  the  £itte  of 
Bichard  might  one  day  be  his  own,  and  that  no  new  Blondel 
would  deliver  him  from  it.  But  his  hour  was  yet  far  distant, 
fresh  triumphs  were  reserved  for  him,  and  on  the  13th  of 
May,  one  month  after  the  opening  of  this  brilliant  campaign, 
he  entered  for  the  second  time  into  the  capital  of  Austria. 
The  war,  however,  was  not  yet  ended,  the  emperor  Francis 
retired  to  Znaim  with  imposing  forces,  and  the  archduke 
Charles,  drew  near  the  capital  along  the  lefb  bank  of  the 
Danube :  he  soon  took  up  his  position  in  iojce  of  Vienna,  in 
the  ffiunons  plains  of  Wagram.  In  order  to  terminate  this 
w»r  and  dictate  a  peace,  it  was  necessary  for  Kapoleon  to 
oonqoer  this  army ;  but  the  bridges  of  the  Danube  had  been 
destroyed ;  the  river,  divided  into  several  branches,  rolled  its 
vast  waters  between  the  two  annsM>  .and  ta  jaach  the 
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Anstrums  immesne  labour  and  great  and  periloTis  eSofhs 
were  required. 

Numerous  iales  divide  the  Danube  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Vienna ;  the  krgest  is  the  island  of  Lobau,  four  leagues 
in  circumference,  almoet  in  front  of  the  city,  from  which  two 
branches  of  the  rirer  eeparate  it ;  the  Gr^  is  three  hundred 
metres  wide,  the  second  about  five  hundred.  In  face  of  this 
island,  on  the  other  bank,  are  the  villages  of  Aspem  and 
Essling :  the  Danube  between  them  and  the  island  of  Lobau 
is  not  more  than  a  hundred  metres  in  width.  It  was  across 
this  great  island  that  Napoleon  determined  to  effect  his 
passage.  On  the  19th  the  bridges  were  thrown  over  to 
Ebersdorf  j  on  the  20th  the  island  was  carried  :  when  there, 
Napoleon  collected  his  troops  and  overlooked  the  last  works 
of  the  bridges.  Scarcely  had  thirty  thousand  men,  under 
Lannes  and  Massena^  passed  to  the  left  bank  of  the  rirer, 
than  they  took  possession  of  the  villages  of  Essfing  and 
Aspem,  where  they  withstood,  during  two  days,  the  shock 
of  a  hundred  thousand  Austrians;  the  villages  were  five 
times  taken  and  retaken,  and  gave  their  names  to  these 
terrible  battles.  At  length  another  portion  of  the  French 
army  crossed  the  river  and  joined  the  intrepid  troops  of 
Lannes  and  Massena ;  that  of  Davoust  was  to  follow  them  : 
Napoleon  could  not  wait  for  them,  and,  in  his  impetuous 
ardour,  assumed  the  offensive  against  an  enemy  twice  as 
numerous  as  his  own  army.  His  words  and  his  example 
electrified  his  brave  followers;  as  fonnerly  at  Areola  and 
Lodi,  he  precipitated  himself  upon  the  Austrians,  who  gave 
way  and  fell  back ;  the  intrepid  Lannes  penetrated  their 
centre ;  the  archduke  was  in  full  retreat,  and  Napoleon  was 
following  up  his  victory,  when,  all  at  once,  he  learnt  that 
the  division  under  Davoust,  which  ought  to  have  assured  it, 
had  not  been  able  to  effect  its  passage,  and  that  the  bridges 
over  the  Daiiube  were  broken  :  he  found  himself,  with  one- 
third  of  his  forces,  compromised  by  victory  itselfj  which  had 
carried  him  too  far  and  separated  him  from  the  main  body 
of  his  army :  he  halted,  and  commanded  a  retreat.  The 
Austrians  rallied,  and  poured  down  upon  the  French  in 
formidable  masses,  endeavouring  to  inclose  them  in  a  half- 
drcle  of  fire  and  drive  them  into  the  river ;  but  the  Frendi 
communications  with  the  island  of  Lobau  were  not  broken, 
and  it  was  thither  Napoleon  directed  his  retreat.  He  beheld 
ihGUflezids  of  his  bnwe  followers  fidl  aren&d  Mm,  he  lost  the 
beroio  D'Espagne^  the  brave  6t.  Hiiaire,  sad  T<gnnci<%  his 
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fiiend,  the  duke  of  Montebello,  who  fell  'with  his  two  knecij 
broken  by  a  ball,  and  expired  in  his  arms.  Massena^  how- 
ever, firm  as  a  rook,  made  face  against  the  archduke,  kept 
him  back,  and  covered,  this  perilous  retreat :  Kapoleon  and 
aU  the  troops  that  had  crossed  the  river  re-entered  the 
great  isle  of  Lobau,  which  became  the  head-quarters  of  the 
SVench. 

Eugene,  commanding-in-chief  the  army  of  Italy,  was  in 
march  to  join  Napoleon  on  the  Danube.  Maodonald, 
Grenier,  and  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  commanded  with  glory 
under  him :  this  array  was  victorious  at  the  battle  of  the 
Piave,  and  in  the  fights  of  the  San-Daniel,  Tarwitz,  and 
Groritz :  it  drove  before  it,  in  these  various  contests,  eighty 
thousand  Austrians  under  the  archduke  John,  and  prevented 
his  junction  with  the  archduke  Charles ;  at  length,  on  the 
14th  of  June,  the  anniversary  of  Marengo  and  Friedland,  it 
completed  its  victory  over  them  at  the  battle  of  Kaab,  took 
that  place,  and  joined  the  emperor  in  the  island  of  Lobau. 
This  victory  allowed  Napoleon  to  resume  the  offensive. 

Aft^r  forty  days'  labour,  three  great  parallel  bridges,  thrown 
across  the  Danube,  united  the  isles,  to  which  the  emperor  gave 
the  names  of  Lannes,  D'Espagne,  and  St.  Hilaire,  killed  at 
Essling,  and  opened  a  passage  for  a  hundred  and  fifby  thou- 
sand combatants  and  five  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
army  crossed  the  river  in  the  stormy  night  between  the  4th 
and  5th  of  July,  in  which  thunder  and  lightning  were  con- 
founded with  the  thunder  of  a  hundred  fiery  mouths  that 
protected  the  passage.  The  army  crossed  the  river  on  the 
west  of  the  isle  of  Lobau ;  on  the  morrow  it  presented  itself 
in  battle-array  on  the  lefb  of  the  enemy,  and  carried,  by 
attacking  them  in  the  rear,  the  formidable  intrenchments 
raised  in  face  of  the  isle,  between  Ebersdor^  Essling,  and 
Aspem.  A  vast  plain  extended  beyond  these  places,  before 
the  French  army ;  the  hills  which  surrounded  it  on  the  west 
and  the  east  were  occupied  by  the  Austrian  army,  which, 
defended  a  formidable  position  on  the  lefb  bank  of  the  Buss- 
bach  :  Wagram  was  in  the  centre  of  the  Austrian  army.  An 
attack  upon  the  heights  was  uselessly  attempted  the  first  day 
by  Davoust,  Lamarque,  and  Oudinot :  the  two  armies  slept 
upon  the  field  of  battle  in  which,  on  the  next  day,  the  desti- 
nies of  Europe  were  to  be  contended  for. 

At  daybreak  three  hundred  thousand  men  were  drawn  up 
in  a  line  of  two  leagues  in  length.  Napoleon  rode  along  it 
at  a  gallopi  and  pointed  out  with  a  silent  gesture  to  his  army, 
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the  kills  of  Wagnun  and  the  tower  of  Keasiedel  on  the  steep 
banks  of  the  Russbach :  there  lies  the  greatest  peril,  but 
there,  as  certainly,  will  be  the  victory.  Davoust  and  Oudiuot, 
on  the  right,  had  orders  to  carry  them  y  Eugene,  with  the 
army  of  Italy,  and  Bemadotte  with  the  Saxons,  were  in  the 
centre  j  Massena  commanded  the  left  towards  the  Danube. 
The  right  of  the  archduke  moved,  preceded  by  sixty  pieces ; 
it  took  the  rear  of  the  Fi*ench  army,  and  separated  it  from 
the  Danube  :  Bemadotte's  Saxons  were  put  to  flight.  Napo- 
leon ordered  a  change  of  front  on  the  left,  and  launched 
against  the  Austrian  columns  the  divisions  of  Massena  and 
Macdonsld,  with  the  cavalry  of  his  guard  under  the  brave 
Bessi^res ;  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  thundered  upon  it, 
but  the  Austrian  artillery  replied  well  to  this  terrible  fire, 
and  the  formidable  column  still  kept  advancing  :  an  aide-de- 
camp  announced  to  Napoleon  that  the  enemy  was  already 
close  on  the  rear  of  his  army :  but  he  remained  silent,  his 
eagle  glance  was  fixed  upon  the  rights — upon  the  heights  of 
Kussbach ;  all  at  once,  Davoust's  fire,  in  front  of  the  tower 
of  Neusiedel,  announced  to  him  the  success  of  his  hght  wing 
and  the  danger  of  the  enemy  :  "  Fly,"  said  he  to  the  aide-de- 
camp ;  '^  tell  Massena  that  ho  must  attack  with  spirit,  and  the 
battie  is  won.**  He  at  the  same  time  gave  onlers  to  Mac- 
donald  to  precipitate  himself  upon  the  centre  of  the  Austrians^ 
to  Oudinot  to  carry  the  position  of  Kussbach,  and  to  Davoust 
to  press  on  his  attacks.  The  heroic  Macdonald  poured  down 
like  a  torrent  upon  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line  and  broke 
it,  whilst  Massena,  along  the  river,  kept  the  Austrian  column 
in  check,  and  drove  it,  at  length,  back  upon  its  rear.  The 
Austrians  were  in  flight  along  their  whole  line :  Davoust 
carried  Wagram,  Macdonald  pressed  forward  as  £ar  as  Brunn, 
and  Napoleon  pitched  his  victorious  tents  on  the  field  of  battle. 
He  embraced  Macdonald,  and  created  him,  Oudinot,  and 
Marmont,  marshals.  The  victory  was  dearly  disputed ; 
twenty-five  thousand  men  on  the  two  sides  were  either 
killed  or  disabled.*  This  sanguinary  battle  decided  the  fiite 
of  Austria,  the  archdukes  John  and  Ferdinand  having  both 
failed,  the  one  in  Lombardy,  the  other  in  Poland  and  Galicia. 
Francis  I.,  being  conquered,  signed,  on  the  14th  of  October, 
the  peace  of  Yiei^na,  by  which  he  ceded  several  provinces, 
and  adhered  to  the  continental  system.     Pope  Pius  YII., 

*  I  have  followed,  in  the  rapid  sketch  of  the  campaign  of  1809,  the 
excellent  work  of  General  Pelet,  who  has  described  theie  great  battles 
afier  having  taken  a  gWrioiis  part  in  t^em. 
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Iftoienting  the  pfrivation  of  part  of  his  territories^  had  seconded 
this  last  coalition,  and  refused  to  close  his  ports  agaanst  the 
English ;  in  addition  to  which,  he  eluded  one- of  the  principal 
clauses  of  the  Concordat,  by  constantly  deferring  the  sendmg 
of  pontifical  bulls  to  newly-made  French  bishops.  Aft^ 
haying  exhausted  every  means  of  conciliation  to  overcome 
this  obstinate  resistance.  Napoleon  dethroned  Pius  TIL  as  a 
temporal  sovereign>  and  was  excommunicated  The  effer- 
vescence of  the  multitude,  excited  by  the  presence  of  the- 
pontiff  placed  the  French  troops  at  Borne  in  the  greatest 
peril.  General  Miollis,  governor  of  the  city,  judged  the 
sending  away  of  the  pope  necessary,  and  Pius  VII.,  violently 
dragged  from  the  pontifical  palape,  was  taken  first  toSavon% 
and  thence  to  Fontainebleau :  he  there  underwent,  with 
Cfhristian  fortitude,  a  captivity  of  fotir  years ;  and  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  world  was  transformed  into  the  chef-lieu  of  a 
French  department. 

A  hundred  thousand  English  had,  during  this  campaign, 
attempted  a  descent  upon  Holland ;  Flushing  fell  into  their 
power,  and  they  threatened  Antwerp ;  but  the  good  state  of 
the  defences  of  that  place  and  a  levy  of  the  national  guards 
in  the  departments  of  the  North,  rendered  their  efforts  fruit- 
less ;  sickness  thinned  their  ranks  in  the  marshes  of  Zealand, 
and  they  evacuated  Flushing,  after  having  experienced  great 
losses. 

The  Spanish  insurrection  had  become  more  serious  imme- 
diately after  the  departure  of  the  emperor ;  a  report  was 
spread  that  Napoleon  again  required  the  union  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ebro  with  France ;  and  this  too  well-founded 
report  redoubled  the  popular  indignation  and  fury:  the 
insurgents  organized  themselves  as  guerillas,  and  made  the 
French  soldiers  find  a  second  Yend^  in  Spain  ;  the  people 
rose  and  fiew  to  arms  in  all  parts,  and  the  oath  of  union  and 
national  independence  was  the  tie  which  united  all  parties 
against  France.  In  vain  the  lieutenants  of  Napoleon  gained 
numerous  victories  in  the  Peninsula  :  Sebastiani  triumphed 
at  Ciudad-Rdal  ]  Victor,  at  Medelin  ;  Soult,  at  Oporto,  where 
twenty  thousand  Portuguese  were  left  upon  the  field  of 
battle ;  but  the  example  of  Palafox,  the  defender  of  Sara- 
gossa,  and  the  heroism  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  who 
buried  themselves  under  its  ruins  rather  than  submit  to  the 
oonqueror,  excited  the  enthusiasm  and  patriotism  of  the 
Spaniardft:  l^e  English,  who  were  waxmly  welcomed  by> 
them,  successfully  second^  their  efforts.    On  the  Sdih  cf 
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Jld^v  Joieph  firaghfe  wilb  Sir  Arttiw  Wdleelef  th»^,imdBeided 
bftttle  of  Tabiver%,whif[di  S^glaDd  oelebiates  as  a  Tietory  : 
8ebasiiam  waflCQiU|tteror on  the 21st  of  Aj9gart».aA  Aimonr 
acdd^.andMortiLeri  with  twenty-five  thousand  mea  beat. fiitj 
tkouaandy  at  Ocaaaa^  on  the  19th  November ;  Andalusia  was 
ofMi  to  the  Fnanoh,  but  yet  Spain  waa  not  subdued  Soult 
in  the  south,  and  Suchet  in  the  north,  beigan  the  oampaign 
o£  1810.  GranadSy.  ]^£aUgs^  and  Seville  were  occupied  by 
the  French,  and  the  provisional  Junto  d  Seville  transported 
itself  to  Cadiz,  which  Marshal  Yiotor  fruitlessly  besieged 
It  was  at  tlaa  period-  that.  Soui^h  America  shook  off  the 
Spanish  yoke,  and  proclaimed  the  fed^al  government  of 
Veneznelfl.  Massena,  ptinoe:  of  Essling,  maintained  the  war 
in  Portug^  against  the.  anny  of  Wellington,  much  superior 
to  his  own.  A  serious  misundeiBtanding  which  took  place 
between  him  and  Marshal  Ney  compixunised  the  success  of 
the  campaign ;  ha  marched:  towards  the  capital,  was  beaten 
at  Busaoo,  and  was  stopped  in  the  month  of  December,  by 
Wellington,  before  the  formidable  lines  of  Torres  Yedras, 
which  covered  Lisbon.* 

Whilst  the  Peninsula  was  devouring,  the  best  soldiers  of 
the  French  armies^  Napoleon  attained  the  highest  point  of 
his  wonderful  destinies.  Equally  seduced  by  the  desire  of 
obtaining  an  heir  as  by  the  ambition  of  allying  himself  to 
the  ancient  dynasties  of  Europe,  he  repiidiated  Josephine  de 
Beauhamais^  his  first  wife,  and  married,  on  the  30th  of 
March,  1810,  Maria  Louisa,  archduchess  of  Auatris^  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Erancts< 

Holland  was,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  united  to  Franoe  ; 
Napoleon  dethroned  his  brother  Louis,  whose  kingdom  had 
become  an  entrepot  for  English  mercbsjidifi^.  The  MomteuTf 
on  this  occasion,  published  the  policy  of  the  emperor  with 
regard  to  those  he  crowned  :  *'  Learn,"  said  he  to  the  kings, 
his  brothers,  'Hhat  your  first  duties  wre  due  to  me  and 
France."  This  policy,  when,  thus  revealed  to  Europe  con- 
tributed powerfully  to  raise  it  against  him.  One  of  bis 
lieutenants  was  called,  at  the  same  period,  to  the  successioA 
oi  the  throne  of  Sweden  :  the  imprudent  and  choleric  Gus- 
tftvus  IV.  had  been  dethroned  in  1809,  and  his  uncle,  the 

*  Our  readers  iniiai  look  to  sndi  an  involuntaiy  Mlmisaion  as  this  for  th« 
best  refutation  oi  the  French  claims  to  the  battle  ol  Talavera  and  other 
contests — they  lost  Spain  and  Portugal,  together  with  their  best  men, 
tills  they  cannot  deny:  posterity  wl  judge  who  won   the  battles. 
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diike  of  Sadermania«  had  saoceeded  him  under  the  name  d 
Oharles  XIII.  :  this  prince,  having  no  iasae,  adopted  as  sod, 
in  1810,  Bemadotte,  prince  of  Ponte-Corvo,  elected,  bj  the 
States-General,  prince  royal  of  Sweden.  Napoleon  saw  in 
this  election  an  event  that  would  complete  the  subjection  of 
the  North  to  his  system  ;  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  his 
lieutenant,  formerly  his  enemy,  might  some  day  prefer  the 
interests  of  the  people  he  reigned  over  to  those  of  his  native 
country,  and  he  permitted  him  to  accept  his  royal  destinies. 
Sweden,  after  the  accession  of  Charles  XIIL,  adhered  to  the 
continental  system,  and  the  blockade  was  for  a  moment 
observed  throughout  Europe. 

It  becomes  necessary  to  stop  here  for  a  moment  to  take  a 
glance  at  the  immense  achievements  of  Napoleon,  and  to 
measure  his  colossal  power  by  examining  some  of  the  causes 
of  his  elevation  and  of  his  &1L  He  was  borne  to  the  very 
summit  of  human  greatness  by  his  genius,  his  victories,  and 
by  the  wishes  of  a  nation  which,  dazzled  by  the  prestige  of 
a  new  name  decorated  with  a  glorious  halo,  sighed  for  order 
and  repose  after  long  tempests  ;  he  was  borne  thither,  above 
all,  by  that  concealed  Providence  which  produces  upon  the 
stage  of  the  world  the  men  that  are  wanted  when  their  time 
is  come,  and  which,  too  frequently  unacknowledged  by  them- 
selves, elevates,  directs,  and  supports  them  till  their  work  be 
accomplished.  France  applauded  the  high  fortimes  of  Napo- 
leon, because  she  stood  in  need  of  him,  because,  after  having 
secured  her  power  abroad,  and  done  much  for  her  glory,  he, 
still  further,  perceived  her  wants  and  contributed  to  her 
internal  prosperity.  We  have  described  his  exploits,  his 
conquests,  his  administrative  and  legislative  labours;  we  have 
not  room  to  expose  those  of  a  particular  and  special  interest : 
his  past  intelligence  embraced  all  things ;  he  passed,  without 
effort,  with  wonderful  &cility,  from  one  subject  to  another ; 
and  no  detail  was  beyond  the  reach  of  his  vigilant  solicitude : 
sometimes  combining  the  wants  of  a  numerous  youth  with 
the  interests  of  his  warlike  empire,  he  created  schools  for 
the  army  and  navy,  gave  a  military  organization  to  Pryta- 
neums  and  Lyceums,  opened  these  establishments  gratui- 
tously to  the  sons  of  the  brave  men  who  fell  in  the  field  of 
battle,  and  founded  several  houses  purposely  for  their  daugh- 
ters :  sometimes  occupied  with  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing interests  of  the  country,  he  created  the  general 
council  for  fabrics  and  manufacture^  granted  honourable 
rewards  to  the  authors  of  useful  discoveries,  proposed  prizes 
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for  various  inyentions  or  improyemenis  of  higli  impor- 
tanoe,  gave  100,000  francs  to  the  chemist  Proust  for  his 
discovery  of  the  sugar  of  the  grape,  decorated  Temaux  with 
the  Legion  of  Honour  for  his  superior  &brication  of  doths, 
and  promised  a  million  to  the  inventor  of  a  machine  to  spiK. 
flax.  The  manuflGtctures  of  woollens  and  silks  received 
immense  encouragement  from  him,  and  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  was,  bj  his  orders,  attempted  in  both  Italy  and 
Corsica.  Otheir  important  cares  engaged  his  attention  in 
turn — such  as  the  provisioning  of  the  cities  and  the  armies, 
the  clothing  of  the  troops,  sanitary  measures  for  the  capital, 
and  the  destruction  of  mendicity.  Besides  an  understanding 
of  the  mateiial  interests  of  the  country,  Napoleon  had  a 
feeling  for  what  was  great,  and  France  owes  to  him  the 
execution,  the  embellishment,  or  the  first  idea  of  as  many  im- 
perishable monuments  as  of  useful  establishments.  Wherever 
the  necessity  for  them  was  felt,  he  opened  roads,  dug  canals, 
erected  bridges^  raised  fountains,  not  only  in  France,  but  in 
the  foreign  countries  united  to  his  vast  empire  :  the  admira* 
ble  road  of  the  Simplon,  the  canal  of  St.  Quentin,  the  basins 
of  Antwerp  and  Cherbourg  attest  what  he  undertook  of 
this  kind.  The  Exchange,  the  Madeleine,  the  column  of  the 
Place  Yenddme,  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  Etoile,  and  the 
bridges  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena,  were,  in  Paris,  executed  or 
conceived  under  his  reign.  Napoleon  enriched  the  national 
library,  caused  the  works  of  the  Pantheon  to  be  continued, 
commanded,  to  decorate  the  bridge  of  Concord,  the  statues 
of  his  greatest  generals  who  had  died  in  the  field  of  honour, 
and  formed  the  idea  of  consecrating  at  St.  Denis  three  expia* 
tory  altars  for  the  three  royal  races  which  succeeded  each 
other  on  the  throne  of  France.  Embracing  at  once  foreign 
policy,  government,  finances,  and  war,  he  still,  amidst  his 
immense  labours,  found  time  for  all  the  details  ;  he  required 
an  exact  account  of  everything,  and  demanded  of  his  minis- 
ters faithful  and  minute  reports  upon  the  immense  detail  of 
their  respective  offices.  He  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  gift  of  judging  of  the  character  and  the  capacity  of  those 
who  served  him ;  it  was  to  this  invaluable  fiEumlty  that  he 
was  indebted  for  the  good  fortune  of  seeing  almost  all  his 
ideas  well  understood  and  well  executed,  and  for  seldom 
having  occasion  to  change  either  his  ministers  or  his  coun- 
sellors. The  men  who,  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  army,  had 
the  most  honourable  part  in  the  great  things  accomplished 
nnder  his  direction,  were  for  foreign  afiairs,  Talleyrand  and 
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Ohfimpagny,  duke  de  Oadore ;  for  tbe  finances^  Gaudin, 
duke  of  Ga^te,  MoHien  and  Barb^Marbois,  "vhose  integrity 
equalled  their  talents  ;  for  the  interior,  the  count  de  Monta- 
liret,  at  first  director-general  of  the  ports  and  roads,  then 
minister,  who  evinced,  in  the  exercise  of  his  office,  the 
superiority  of  sound  •sense  and  an  elevated  mind ;  for 
public  instruction,  Fontanes,  grand  master  of  the  University, 
a  distinguished  poet,  brought  up  in  the  ancient  school  of 
letters  and  morals,  and  prodigal  towards  the  representative 
of  new  times  oi  ingenious  but  too  often  adulatory  homage  : 
there  were,  still  further,  in  high  dignities  or  great  employ- 
ments, Le  Bran,  duke  de  Plaisance,  Regnier,  duke  de  Massa, 
Maret,  duke  de  Bsjssano,  and  Daru,  who  united  to  a  marvel- 
lous aptitude  for  labour,  a  courage  proof  against  every  test. 
The  Council  of  State,  to  which  Napoleon  gave  a  justly 
admired  organization,  illustrated  itself,  under  his  reign,  by 
great  talents  :  in  it  shone  the  jurisconsults  Portalis  and 
Tronchet,  compilers  of  the  civil  code ;  Jonbert,  Allant, 
Kegnault  de  Saint  Jean  d'Angely,  and  the  learned  Ouvier. 
Most  of  these  men  have  left  dumble  monuments  of  their 
labours.  Napoleon,  by  the  vigour  of  his  genius,  by  the 
aggregation  of  his  eminent  faculties,  was  able  to  preserve 
lufl  superiority  over  all ;  and  it  was  by  relying  upon  their 
talents,  it  was  by  gathering  around  him  all  the  illustrious  of 
France,  that  he  had  gained,  in  1810,  the  highest  degree  of 
splendour  that  any  sovereign  had  attained  in  Europe.  His 
empire,  after  the  last  additions,  counted  a  population  of  fifty 
millions,  spread  over  a  hundred  and  thirty  departments. 

Nevertheless,  a  deep  evil  was  gradually  digging  an  abyss 
imder  all  these  grandeurs  and  prosperities  ;  and  thiS' evil  was 
the  boundless  ambition  of  the  emperor  :  if  he  had  'never 
separated  his  own  personal  interests  from  those  of  France,  it 
is  to  be  believed  that  he  would  have  triumphed  over  all 
resistances;  but,  in  latter  periods,  his  perpetual  invaaiens, 
either  for  himself  or  his  family,  redoubled  the  alarms  and 
jealousies  of  foreign  princes,  without  any  other  result  for 
France  but  a  constant  sacrifice  of  men  and  money.  Party 
hatreds  were  roused  with  great  strength  in  the  interior,  -and 
found  an  echo  in  the  classes  which  had  assisted  in  the  eleva- 
tion and  the  maintenance  of  the  imperial  throne.  The 
resentments,  likewise,  of  the  aristocracy,  or  the  friends  lof 
liberty,  were  not  without  pretexts  or  veritable  causes :  't^e 
noblesse  always  beheld  in  Napoleon  tea  upstart,  bom  ^^a 
i^*olution  which  they  held  in  horror,  and  they  forgot 'l^t 
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heliad  hiipart«8tifiedit ;  the  dexaocrata  cursed  ia  bim  tlie 
znan  who  bad  rejected  all  tbeir  principles,  after  haying  dmum 
all  bis  strength  from  the  order  of  rthings  which  they  had 
founded.  The  creation  of  a  uew  nobility  was  equally  odiovis 
to  the  ancient  noblesse  and  to  the  patriots ;  the  destruction 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press  rendered  the  irritation  more 
lively^  by  driving  it  back  to  men*s  hearts  unuttered ;  and 
although  Napoleon  might  not  have  ceased  to  conquer,  has 
victories  could  not  impose  silence  upon  his  enemies,  for  their 
very  number  weakened  the  effect  of  them.  His  foreign 
power  was  even  less  firm  still ;  his  brothers  themselves, 
though  crowned  by  his  hand^  were  indignant  at  being  ccm- 
sidered  by  him  as  nothing  more  than  his  lieutenants ;  they 
felt  that  whilst  granting  them  the  title  of  king  without  giving 
them  the  powers  of  one,  he  had  rendered  their  reign  impossi- 
ble :  one  of  them  abdicated,  the  others  hesitated  between 
abdication  and  revolt.  The  peoples  of  the  countries  united 
to  France  were  oppressed  hy  the  burdens  of  the  conscriptions, 
war  taxes,  and  the  lodgings  of  troops.  In  vain  the  emperor 
reckoned  the  .greatest  sovereigns  among  his  allies ;  they  never 
forgot  that  ho  had  forced  the  connection  upon  them  by 
victories^  and  their  wounded  honour  made  vengeanoedesirable ; 
Austria  and  Prussia  had  numerous  insults  to  efface^  numerous 
provinces  to  reconquer.  A  great  fermentation  agitated,  in 
Germany,  all  the  universities  and  all  the  secret  societies,  from 
which  arose  cries  of  independence  and  rage  against  the  oppressor 
of  Europe,  and  Napoleon,  during  his  abode  at  Schoenbruim,  in 
1809,  was  very  near  perishing  under  the  poniard  of  the 
student  Stabs.  Spain,  from  which  he  wished  to  wrest  the 
left  .bank  oi  the  £bro,  to  unite  it  with  France,  and  Portugal, 
which  he  pretended  to  share  out  according  to  his  will  or  his 
capidoe,  both^rejected  his  yoke.  These  two  states,  supported 
by  England,  ofiS»red  Napoleon  an  invincible  resistance,  and 
consumed  his  armies.  The  fatal  continental  system  raised 
all  commercial  interests  against  him,  and  blinded  himself, 
by  furnishing  him  with  an  apparent  pretext  lor  his  continual 
usurpations.  He  was  aware  that  thi&  gigantic  system  imposed 
60  heavy  a  burden,  so  cruel  a  restraint  upon  both  nations  and 
sovereigns,  that  he  could  only  depend  upon  himself  for  the 
care  of  its  execution  anywhere.  After  having,  for  this 
purpose,  joined  Holland  and  the  Boman  states  to  France, 
and  made  implacable  enemies  of  the  pope  and  the  clergy,  he 
ventured  still  further,  and  on  the  13  th  of  December,  1810, 
n^lectij^g  «a  superfluous  all  prelimina^.  aaotioe,  he  united  to 
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his  empive,  by  a  ienaJtus-cfynsvU/wnv,  the  Yalaisy  the  Hanseatio 
cities,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  from  the  Ems  to  the  Elbe. 
^^ CvrcumsUmoea,^^  said  the  emperor,  "command  snch  a 
measure  ;**  and  he  vaguely  promised  indemnification  to  the 
princes  plundered  by  this  new  usurpation.  With  such  a 
policy  as  this  there  was  no  longer  security  for  any  prince  in 
Europe,  or  a  guarantee  for  any  treaty  ;  Napoleon  precipitated 
himself  down  a  fatal  declivity ;  it  became  necessary  that 
France  should  be  conquered  by  Europe,  or  that  Europe  should 
become  entirely  France.  A  boundless  ambition  condemned 
the  emperor  to  an  endless  contest  with  the  league  of  the 
dynasties,  with  nations,  with  the  priesthood,  and  with  com- 
merce ;  and  when  he  thought  he  had  won  over  everything  to 
his  views,  because  he  had  subdued  everything,  he  found  that 
he  had  sown  everywhere  the  germs  of  an  opposition  which 
ivas  certain  to  biu^  forth^  in  a  terrible  manner,  at  the 
moment  oi  the  first  reverse. 

Among  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  it  was  Alexander 
whose  alliance  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Napoleon  : 
this  prince,  in  &ct,  was  at  once  the  most  powerful  by  his 
armies  and  the  most  difficult  to  subdue,  on  account  of  the 
geographical  situation  of  his  empire.  For  a  long  time,  to 
preserve  a  good  understanding  between  him  and  Napoleon, 
Alexander  had  had  to  contend  against  the  solicitations  of  the 
English  government  and  his  ancient  allies  on  the  continent, 
and  to  combat  the  Russian  aristocracy,  who,  since  the  adhesion 
of  the  czar  to  the  continental  system,  could  no  longer  find  a 
vent  for  the  produce  of  their  estates.  Alexander  had  obtained 
Finland,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia,  which  he  had  so  long 
coveted  :  he  would  have  further  wished  that  the  emperor  of 
the  French  would  have  spoken  out  more  clearly  against  all 
eventuality  of  a  future  re-establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  ;  he  was  already  complaining  of  Napoleon's  refusal, 
when  the  seruUus-ocynmdtwnh  of  the  13th  of  December,  1810, 
added  a  serious  grief  to  former  subjects  of  complaint.  Among 
the  dispossessed  princes  was  the  duke  of  Oldenburg,  his 
brother-in-law.  Alexander  beheld  in  a  decree  which  violently 
despoiled  a  member  of  his  own  family,  an  afiront  to  himself; 
he  lent  an  ear  to  those  of  his  neighbours  and  his  courtiers 
who  excited  him  the  most  warmly  against  France,  and  replied 
on  the  31st  of  December,  to  the  senatus^onsuUfumoi^'^  13th, 
by  a  commercial  ukaw,  which  closed  Kussia  against  a  number 
of  French  products,  and  opened  its  ports  to  the  colonial 
products  of  England  under  neutral  flags :  new  levies  were 
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ordered  in  }a»  states,  bis  armies  drew  near  to  the  Niemen,  and 
Europe  was  in  expectation  of  fresh  and  sinister  events. 

Destiny,  however,  reserved  one  last  and  brilliant  &voar  for 
Napoleon ;  he  had  a  son  in  March,  1811 ;  and  the  birth  of 
this  child,  who  was  proclaimed  king  of  Ilome  in  his  cradle, 
appeared,  in  securing  him  a  successor,  to  have  consolidated 
his  fortuna  But  already  the  storm,  of  which  the  ukase  of 
the  31  at  of  December  was  the  procursive  signal,  began  to 
growl  in  the  west.  Napoleon  in  vain  pressed  Alexander  to 
recall  his  decree  :  he  saw  with  inquietude  the  Russian  frontier 
covered  with  troops ;  and,  faithful  to  hb  custom  of  always 
being  beforehand  with  the  hostile  designs  of  his  rivals,  he 
prepared  for  fight,  concentrated  his  legions  in  Poland,  and 
repaired  to  Dresden,  under  the  pretence  of  meeting  the  other 
sovereigns  in  congress  there,  but,  in  reality,  the  better  to 
watch  military  movements,  and  to  be  nearer  his  armies.  The 
emperors  of  Bussia  and  Austria,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  a 
great  number  of  the  sovereign  princesof  Europe,  met  Napoleon 
at  Dresden,  and  there,  at  the  height  of  his  power,  he  tasted 
once  more  the  triumph  most  dear  to  his  pride,  he  saw  kings 
among  his  courtiers,  and  many  crowned  heads  bow  befora  his ; 
but  he  &iled  in  all  his  efforts  to  bring  Alexander  into  his 
system,  which  was  equally  rejected  by  Sweden. 

Soon  England,  Bussia,  Sweden,  Spain,  and  Portugal  formed 
a  sixth  confederation  against  France  :  Napoleon,  to  combat 
it,  relied  upon  Italy,  Poland,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Prussia: 
the  two  first  of  these  nations,  particularly  Poland,  which 
looked  to  him  for  its  re-establishment,  followed  his  eagles 
with  enthusiasm ;  the  three  others  were  dragged  after  them 
very  much  against  their  will  "  These  Bussians,*'  said 
Napoleon,  ''these  Bussians,  whom  we  have  always  beaten, 
assume  the  tone  of  conquerors ,  they  provoke  us.  ...  .  Let 
us  accept  as  a  favour  the  opportunity  which  does  us  violence, 
and  let  us  cross  the  Niemen."  On  the  22nd  of  June,  in  a 
proclamation  to  his  army,  he  reproduced  the  name  of  a  state 
e£boed  from  the  map  of  Europe,  for  he  had  proof  of  the 
bravery  of  the  people  of  that  country,  and  he  wanted  them 
as  a  future  vanguard  and  as  a  barrier  against  the  Bussian 
colossus.  ''  Soldiers,*"  said  he,  "  the  second  war  of  Poland  is 
begun.  The  first  was  terminated  at  Friedland  and  at  Tilsit; 
at  Tilsit,  Bussia  swore  an  eternal  alliance  with  France  and 
war  against  England  :  she  is  violating  her  oaths.  Bussia  is 
ruled  by  &tality  ; — ^her  destinies  must  be  accomplished.'*  It 
is  to  Napoleon,  rather  than  to  the  Bussians,  that  these  last 
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it  led  to  the  aocomplishinent'Of  Jus  destiaies. 

On  the  Sdlih  of  June,  the  emperor  opened  the  oumpaign 
at  the  head  of  four  faundued  thovAand  Boldiers ;  hie  exoaaed 
the  Ifiemen  with  iialf  his  fonces,  aud  on  the  28th  eatend 
Wibia ;  theve,  h7>a  last  letter,  Alexander 'ofiered  hixn  peaoe^ 
promking  to  maintain  their  allianoe,  if  the  French  troops 
evacuated  the  Hussian  territory ;  but  a  retrogxxuie  step  "would 
have  been  an  humiliation /iof theses  of^apoLeon ;  he  lefosed, 
and  halted  seventeen  days  at  Wibia,  a  delay  fatal  to  hisanns. 
In  the  mean  time  the  diet  of  the  duehy  of  Warsaw  proekiBied 
the  re-estahlishment  of  Poland  ^aud  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  nation.  A  deputation  sent  to  the  emperor  supplicated 
him  to  declare  that  Poland  existed :  Kapoleoa  hesitated ;  a 
part  of 'the  ancient  Polish  provinces  was  incorporated  with 
Austria  and  Fnuwa^  and  now  Prussia  and  Austria  were 
making  common  caase  with  Erance.  To  acknowledge  the 
existence  and  the  independence  of  the  Polish  nation,  would 
be  to  light  the  flames  of  insurrection  in  the  isioorpovated 
provinces ;  perhaps  he  would  yield  at  a  later  period  to  the 
wishes  of  the  deputies,  then  it  was  his  duty  to  abstain,  «nd 
he  answered  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  give  mnbxage  to. his 
allies.  The  emperor  pursued  his  mardi,  and  arrived  at 
Witep&k,  afiber  a  glorious  combat;  the  (enemy  *&  army,  under 
.Barclay  de  ToUy,  retired  before  him;  a  bloody  battle  took 
plcM»  at  fimokmidco,  which  was  given  -to  the  flames ;  the 
Exusians  still  receded  and  Napoleon  pressed  forward ;  Yaleu- 
tina  was  witness  of  a  murderous  action ;  but  the  disobedience 
of  one  of  Napoleon's  lieutenants  saved  <^e  Bussianarmyfcom 
total  destruction;  it  still  retreated,  and  the  emperor  fol- 
lowed it. 

The  grand  army  at  length  arrived,  on  the  5th  of  Sej^iemb^, 
in  the^dds  of  Borodino,  at  some  leagues  from  Moscow,  iMiar 
the  banks  of  the  Moskowa,  and  discovered,  in  face  of  it,  the 
entire  Russian  army,  of  which  the  old  general  Kutusof  had 
taken  the  command.  A  general  battle  was  resolved  upon 
for  the  next  day  but  one,  and  on  the  morning  of  that 
memorable  'day,  Napoleon,  on  leaving  his  tent,  said  to  his 
officers,  ^  There  is  a  becmti/ul  sun,  it  is  the  ^un  <^Au8tW' 
itte/"  then,  in  a  proclamation  to  his  soldiers,  he  said  to 
them,  '^Heire  is  the  'battle  you  have  so  much  wished  for; 
icondujst  youraelves  as  at  Austerlitz,  Friedland,  Witepsk,  and 
Smokodlkc^  and  let  the  most  distant  posterity  Jipeak  with 
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pride  of  your  behaviour  on  this  day :  let  it  be  «aid  of  yoci : 
>He  Wfts^at  that  great  baUle  on  the  plasns  of  Moscow."  Tbe 
action  began  almost  immediately;  it  was  terrible;  Kiey, 
'Marat,  Sugdne^  Davoost^  Gerard,  and  Poniatowuki  peiformed 
prodigies  of  heroism ; .  Angoste  Caulaincoiirt  was  struck  dead 
at  the  head  of  his  cuirassiers,  whilst  taking  possession  at  the 
gallop  of  a  formidable  tedottbt ;  aft^*  a  most  determined 
contest,  the  itnssians  at  length  gave  way ;  Napoleon  re- 
strained his  guards,  and  allowed  the  enemy  to  escape,  he 
might  have  entirely  destroyed.  Twenty-two  thousand  Frenoh 
and  fifty  thousand  Bussians  w^re  killed  or  wounded  in  this 
awful  battle.  A  great  number  of  French  generals  lost  their 
lives,  but  the  victory  was  theirs:  Marshal  Ney  was  pro- 
claimed pvinee  of  Moskowa  on  the  field  of  battle.  A  freidi 
fight  took  place  at  Mojalsk,  within  half  a  league  of  Moscow ; 
the  BuBsians  were  again  oonqueved,  ^and  their  army  only 
entered  'the  ancient  capital  of  their  empire  to  abandon  it. 
From  the  heights  of  Mount  Salut,  which  ovevlooks  Moscow, 
the  French  first  beheld  that  &mous  city,  half  Amatio,  half 
European,  with  its  eight  hundred  churches,  its  thousand 
belfries,  its  gilded  cupolas,  sparkling  in  the  sun :  at  this  sights 
the  soldiers  were  seized  with  astonishment  and  admiration  : 
'**  Moscow  !  Moscow  1"  cried  they,  and  Napoleon  even  gave 
way  for  a  moment  to  this  enthusiasm ;  a  smile  of  joy  ilhi- 
mined  his  brow^  and  a  cry  of  satisfaction  escaped  him : 
"  Moscow !  there  is  the  reward  of  so  many  glorious  labours, 
the  termination  of  so  many  fatigues  I"  They  at  length 
arrived  :  the  French  penetrated  icnto  the  silent  streets  of  the 
immense  city,  and  were  astonished  at  the  solitude  they  met 
with ;  the  streets  were  deserted,  their  inhabitants  had 
evacuated  them.  Napoleon  entered  the  citadel  of  the 
Kremlin  without  resistance :  Moscow,  he  thought,  would  be 
the  end  of  the  fatigues  and  sufferings  of  his  army ;  he  found 
in  it  an  immense  quantity  of  stores  and  resources  of  all  kinds ; 
he  established  his  winter  quarters,  and  'hoped  to  enjoy  the 
fruit  of  his  victory  whilst  preparing  for  fresh  one&  But, 
during  the  night,  a  ^ghtful  eonfiagration  broke  out.  Kos- 
topchin,  the  governor  ox^  the  city,  when  ervaouating  it,  had 
determined,  at  an  immense  sacrifice,  to  save  his  oountry : 
Bussia  was  lost,  if  the  French  found  a  refuge  for  the  winter 
in  Moscow :  at  a  signal  agreed  opon  by  Rostopcfain^  troops 
of  men,  with  engines  of  combustion  in  their  hands,  entered 
the  dty  silently,  spread  through  its  streets^  and  set  fire  to  it 
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in  all  pftrt&  Moaoow  sunk  beneath  the  devouring  element, 
and  soon  became  no  more  than-  a  vast  heap  of  ashes  and 
ruin& 

Winter  approached,  and  the  French  had  no  longer  an 
asylum  against  its  rigours.  Napoleon  still  flattered  himself 
with  the  hopes  of  peace.*  Alexander  designedly  prolonged 
the  negotiations,  to  lull  his  enemy  to  sleep  in  the  ruins  of 
Moscow,  whilst  he  signed  a  treaty,  at  Bucharest,  with  the 
Sultan  Mahmoud,  successor  to  SeUm,  who  had  been  slaugh- 
tered by  his  janissaries  :  this  treaty  rendered  all  the  forces 
of  Bussia  available  against  France.  Everything  was  at 
length  broken  ofif,  Napoleon  ordered  a  retreat,  and  quitted 
the  ruins  of  the  city,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand 
soldiers,  after  forty  days  of  fruitless  expectation.  ''  Your 
war  is  ended,  ours  is  going  to  begin,"  said  old  Kutusof  to 
the  French.  Winter  set  in  suddenly,  with  a  severity  un- 
common even  in  the  heart  of  Russia.  The  French  soldiery 
whom  the  cold  paralyzed,  were  pursued  and  harassed  in  their 
retreat  by  numberless  enemies,  and  covered  the  road  with 
their  frozen  carcases ;  and  yet  the  army  marched  in  pretty 
good  order  as  &r  sjb  the  Beresina,  which  it  had  to  cross  in 
presence  of  Kutusof,  Wittgenstein,  Tchitchagof^  and  their 
three  armies,  which  occupied  and  defended  all  the  passages. 
The  river  was  thawed,  the  stream  flowed ;  it  became  necessary 
to  construct  bridges  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  to  fight 
without  intermission.  Victor  and  Beggio  protected  the 
passage :  at  this  point  were  still  performed  prodigies  of 
heroism ;  but  the  French  forces,  too  inferior  in  numbers, 
gave  way  upon  the  right  bank  before  the  army  of  Wittgen- 
stein ;  a  Russian  battery  poured  its  fire  upon  the  bridges, 
and  made  hideous  breaches  in  the  living  wall  formed  of  a 
compact  mass  of  stragglers  and  unarmed  wretches  who 
encumbered  the  passage.  Victor  at  length  succeeded  in 
silencing  this  terrible  battery ;  but  he  himself,  enveloped  on 
all  sides,  was  upon  the  point  of  being  destvx)yed  ;  then  Four- 
nier  and  the  brave  Latour-Maubourg  dashed  forward  at. the 
head  of  the  cavaby,  penetrated  to  the  centre  of  the  Russians, 
and  disengaged  Victor.  The  bridges,  however,  were  obstructed 
by  an  innumerable  multitude  of  all  kinds,  and  an  immense 
nuUcriel ;  they  gave  way  under  the  weight,  and  thousands  of 
men  were  swallowed  up  in  the  waters  of  the  Beresina.     At 

*  What  can  the  historian  mean  by  this  T  He  has  told  us  that,  only 
three  months  before,  Napoleon  had  soornftiUT  rejected  Alexanders 
overtares.    Napoleon  never  wished  for  peace  till  be  wan  losiiiji^.-  ~71r*aiu. 
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length,  after  incredible  efibrta,  the  army  passed  this  re- 
doutable  barrier ;  but  the  moral  energy  of  most  of  the  French 
soldiers  had  sunk  with  their  physical  strength;  the  cold 
again  attacked  them  with  feaHul  severity,  and  the  retreat 
became  nothing  but  a  vast,  sanguinary  rout. 

'  Paris  remained  twenty-one  days  without  any  news  of  the 
emperor  or  the  grand  army,  and  a  prisoner,  the  general 
MeJlet,  imagining  the  emperor  to  be  dead,  was  about  to 
suspend  his  government  in  the  capital  The  emperor,  feeling 
that  his  presence  was  indispensable  in  Paris,  to  defeat  plots 
and  create  new  military  resources,  on  the  5th  of  December 
quitted  his  sinking  army,  of  which  he  gave  the  command  to 
the  king  of  Naples,  and  which  arrived  at  Wilna,  destitute  of 
ever3rthing.  Ney  endeavoured  to  reanimate  it  by  his  heroic 
example ;  he  fearlessly  exposed  his  life  on  all  occasions,  he 
retreated  the  last,  fetdng  the  enemy  by  turns  as  a  soldier 
and  as  a  general. 

But  with  the  fVench  reverses,  defections  commenced. 
The  Prussians,  who  covered  the  right  of  the  French  army  in 
its  retreat,  abandoned  Macdonald  at  Tilsit ;  the  Austrians^ 
commanded  by  Schwartzenberg,  followed  this  example, 
treated  with  the  enemy,  and  left  the  left  of  the  French 
exposed ;  Murat  himself,  the  head  of  the  army,  abandoned 
his  post  and  deserted  :  Eug^e  took  the  command,  and  re- 
established something  like  order.  France  made  another 
effort ;  it  gave  Napoleon  another  army,  at  the  head  of  which 
he  marched  to  join  Eugene.  Austria^  seized  with  fHght, 
renewed  its  protestations  of  fidelity,  whilst  Prussia  treated 
with  Bussia  at  Kalish,  and  England,  by  promismg  Norway 
to  Sweden,  obtained  the  active  co-operation  of  Bemadotte 
against  France.  Napoleon,  threatened  from  all  quarters,  on 
the  30th  of  April,  1813,  joined  Eugene  and  the  wreck  of  his 
grand  army :  with  conscripts,  he  gained  over  the  veteran 
troops  of  Europe  the  brilliant  victories  of  Lutzen,  Bautzen, 
and  Wurschen,  and  then  he  again  negotiated  for  peace.  A 
congress  was  opened  at  Prague  on  the  4th  of  June,  and 
Napoleon  accepted  the  mediation  of  Austria,  which  required 
that  the  French  empire  should  be  bounded  by  the  Ehine, 
the  Alps,  and  the  Meuse.  The  emperor  hesitated,  the  con- 
gress was  suddenly  dissolved  without  any  results,  and 
Austria  declared  war  against  France.  The  allies  had  five 
hundred  thousand  men  xmder  Schwartzenberg,  Blucher,  and 
Bemadotte,  the  prince  royal  of  Sweden ;  Napoleon  had  but 
three  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  forming  eleven  corps  iTarmie^ 
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wUch  obeyed  VaadAoime,  YietOTi  Bertram],  Ney,  Lauriston, 
Marmont^  Regnier,  Poniatowaki,  Maodonald^  Oodinot,  and 
Saint  Ojr  j  the  oavaliy  iraa  commanded  by  the  king  of 
Ilaples,  Latoar-Maubourg,  Sebastiani,  and  Kellermann; 
Mortier  and  Nansouty  led  the  guards :  these  forces  con- 
stituted the  last  hopes  of  France.  Wherever  Napoleon 
fought  in  person,  he  "wsm  a  oonqueror ;  he  gave  battle  under 
the  walls  of  Dresden  and  triamphed ;  General  Moreau,  hia 
ancient  rival  in  glory^  waa  grounded  to  death  in  the  Prussian 
ranka  B«t  Vandamme  expevief&ced  a  terrible  check  at  Kulm, 
vrhere  he  was  made  prisoneiry  and  lost  ten  thousand  men. 
The  three  sovereigns,  Alexander,  Prancia,  and  Prederiok 
William,  neeoliated  a  triple  alliance  at  Toplitz^  and  the 
emperor  of  Austria  himself  appointed  a  renaezvous  in  the 
camp  of  his  son^in^aw,  whom  he  styled  the  common  enemy. 
The  allied  armies  increased  every  day ;  several  unf4DTtunate 
battles  were  fought  with  unequal  forces :  Oudinot  was  beaten 
at  Grosberen ;  Ney  at  Dennewitz  j  Maodonald  atKatzbach ; 
the  king  of  Bavaria  declared  war  against  Napoleon,  and  the 
French,  surrounded  on  all  sides,  retreated  upon  Leipsic. 
The  emperor  then  experienced  the  &ial  consequences  of  his 
oppressive  system :  when  victorious,  Europe,  und^  the  in- 
fluence of  fear,  had  for  a  time  been  silent  before  him ;  but 
when  conquered,  all  whose  prejudices-  or  interests  he  had 
wounded,  revolted  en  maassy  and  prepared  to  crush  him. 

A  murderous  battle  was  commenced  under  the  waUs  of 
Leipsic  ;  a  hundi'ed  and  thirty  thousand  French  contended 
against  three  hundred  thousand  enemies  j  they  were  aban-  . 
doned  and  betrayed  by  the  Saxons^  whose  old  king  alone 
remained  faithful  to  Fntnce :  this  defection  compromised  the 
safety  of  the  army,  and  Napoleon  commanded  a  retreat^ 
which  was  to  be  efl^oted  over  the  only  bridge  of  the  Elster. 
All  at  once,*  an  order,  ill  understood  and  too  soon  executedi 
blew  up  the  bridge,  before  the  army  had  completed  its 
passage :  this  disaster  decided  the  fkte  of  the  campaign. 
Twenty  thousand  men  were  made  prisoners  ;  two  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon  and  an  immense  maUriel  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  allies ;  a  multitude  of  brave  men,  among  whom  was 
the  heroic  Poniaitowski,  m^et  with  death  in  the  waters  of  the 
IBaier.  Napoleon,  punsued  by  his  enennes,  stopped  once 
more/  and  beat  ih/^m  in  the  gloriousoombat  of  Hanau ;  then 
he 'established  his  army  on  the  Rhine,  whilst  the  allies  took 
trp  theip  cantonments  in  face  of  him,  choosing  Frank£i»i  for 
thi^F  head^aavtera 
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Bpm,  at  tbis  period,  had  escaped  fiom.  th^lnDdft  of  ibau 
Trench  pert  reeoveiy.  Two  groat  bafctlfis  lost,*— thafe  of  the: 
Arapjlea  hj  Marmont,  in  1812,  and  that  of  Vittoiia^  by* 
King  Joseph,  in  1813,-«*cairied  Wellington  to  the  P3rrenee8  ; 
Soult,  from  that  time'  named  oemiBander-in-chief  in  the 
Peninsnla,  oarried  on  the  war  at  like  head  of  taxty  thousand 
men  against  very  superior  forces^  and  the  emperor,  at  the. 
end  of  1813,  possessed  nothing  in  Spain  bnt  the  little  port- 
of  Santona.  Eugene  maintained  himself  with  difficully  in 
Italy,  whilst  Murat  even  turned  against  Napoleon. 

iFrance  found- herself  again  menaiced  in  her  ancient  limits 
as  she  had  been  in  1789  ;  bnt  her  population  had  no  longer 
that  energy,  that  enthusiasm,  which  had  then  sufBiced  to  free, 
her  territory ;  all  those  who  had  applauded  or  consented  to  the. 
elevation  of  Napoleon,  deserted  him  :  the  conscriptions,  the 
blockades^  the  droits-rhmia  had  become  intolerable  to  the 
people.  Bonaparte  loved  France ;  but,  in  the  days  of  his 
highest  prosperity,  he  had  abused  her  love  for  him,  and  had 
misunderstood  her  wishes ;  in  the  hour  of  disgrace,  France 
withdrew  from  him.  At  the  end  of  1813,  he  made  preptoi- 
tions  for  a  fresh  campaign ;  the  epver  docile  senate  had 
granted  him  300,000  men,  the  legislative  body  ventured,  for 
the  first  time,  to  resist.  M.  Lain6  made,  in  the  name  of  the. 
oommission  chosen  by  this  body,  a  report  very  hostile  to 
the  measure  of  the  government,  and  demanded  the  abandon- 
ment of  conquests,  and  the  re-estabHshment  of  liberty.  An- 
address  to  tiie  emperor  was  voted,  in  conformity  with  this 
report,  by  a  great  majority.  Napoleon,  irritated  by  this 
tmezpected  and  dangerous  opposition  in  the  fietce  of  the 
enemy,  caused  the  doors  of  the  legislative  body  to  be  closed, 
ordered  its  dissolution,  and  dismissed  the  members  hiiaself 
with  haughty  and  angry  worda  From  that  time  interior 
defections  commenced,  and  Europe  learned,  by  this  imprudent 
outbreak  of  Napoleon,  that  France  no  longer  made,  in  an 

indissoluble  manner,  common  cause  with  him. 

# 

The  whole  male  adult  population  of  the  east  was  summoned 
to  arms  ;  thirty  thousand  men  of  the  national  guard  of  Paris 
were  placed  in  active  service;  the  last  resomrees  of  the 
nation  were  called  upon.  Maria  Louisa  was  deolsred  regent, 
and  Napoleon  opened  the  campaign  on  the  25th  of  January, 
alter  having  confided  the  cominand  of  the  capital-  to  h]» 
loKOther- Joseph.  The  English  advanced  on  the  sooth;  ai 
bundfed  and  fifty  thousand  men,  under  Schwartienbca<gy 
into  Franee  by  Switzerland ;  a  hundred  taA 
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thirty  thousand  PnusianSy  oommAnded  by  Blucher,  arrived 
from  Frankfort ;  and  a  hundred  thousand  Swedes  and  Qer« 
roans  penetrated  into  Belgium,  under  Bemadotte.  General 
Maison  in  the  north,  Augereau  at  Lyons,  and  Soult  in  the 
Pyrenees,  were  ordered  to  stop  the  enemies,  whilst  the 
emperor  marched  into  Champagne  to  meet  Schwartzenberg 
and  Blucher,  whilst  Eugene  struggled  still  in  Italy,  and  a 
conference  for  peace  was  opened  at  Chatillon.  Napoleon,  in 
the  face  of  so  many  penis,  was  again  inspired  with  his 
brilliant  genius,  and  redoubled  his  activity  and  courage  : 
never  was  he  more  profound  in  his  strategic  combinations, 
or  more  skilful  in  executing  them ;  he  was  very  near  de- 
stroying the  two  most  formidable  armies  of  his  enemies,  by 
isolating  them,  and  attacking  them  by  turns:  he  beat 
Blucher  at  Champ- Aubert,  at  Montmirail,  and  at  Chateau- 
Thierry  ;  then  he  fell  upon  the  Austrians  of  Schwartzenberg, 
and  ^nquered  them  Z  N«.gis  and  Montereau.  The^ 
were  repetitions  of  the  prodigies  of  the  campaign  of  Italy ; 
but  the  glory  and  splendour  of  these  new  triumphs  were  the 
bright  l^jit  deceitful  flashes  of  the  lamp  about  to  be  ex- 
tinguished. These  wonderful  successes  became  &tal  to 
Napoleon,  by  the  confidence  they  gave  him ;  he  could  not 
resolve  to  accept  the  proposals  of  the  allies,  or  consent  that 
Fmnce  should  return  within  its  ancient  limits  :  he  revoked 
the  full  powers  he  had  given  the  duke  of  Yicenza  to  con- 
clude a  peace  at  Chatillon.  But  the  allies  triumphed  every- 
where where  Napoleon  did  not  command  in  person :  the 
English  entered  Bordeaux,  which  declared  for  the  Bourbons ; 
the  Austrians  occupied  Lyons,  and  the  united  enemies 
marched  towards  Paris.  Napoleon  then  subscribed  to  the 
demands  of  the  congress :  but  it  was  too  late ;  the  confer- 
ences were  broken  up.  Joseph  received  orders  to  defend 
Paris  to  the  last  extremity;  the  emperor  depended  upon 
him,  and  conceived  the  almost  wildly  brave  project  of  cutting 
off  the  retreat  of  the  allies,  by  marching  rapidly  behind  them 
to  St.  Dizier.  This  march  caused  him  to  lose  precious  time ; 
but  by  it.  Napoleon,  if  he  had  been  seconded,  might  have 
saved  his  crown.  The  two  grand  armies  of  the  enemy  had 
effected  their  junction,  and  drew  near  to  the  capital :  to 
secure  the  success  of  the  emperor^s  skilful  manoeuvres,  it 
ought  to  have  been  defended  till  his  amval :  timid  counsel- 
lors besieged  the  regent,  Maria  Tiouisa,  and  persuaded  her  to 
retire  to  the  Loire;  in  vain  Talle3nnuid  and  Montalivet 
expressed  a  courageous  opinion,  and  represented  to  tha 
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empress  that  the  safety  of  France  wa3  in  Paris ;  in  vain 
the  king  of  Borne,  only  three  years  of  age,  united  his 
childish  voice  with  that  of  these  wise  coonseUorS)  and  cried 
with  tearS)  as  if  inspired  hy  a  painful  presentiment^  that 
he  wished  to  remain  in  Paris.  Fear  alone  was  listened  to : 
Maria  Louisa  qtdtted  the  capital,  and  transported  the 
regency  to  Blois.  In  the  mean  time  l^apoleon  approached 
Paris  hy  forced  marches;  hut.  it  was  no  longer  time; 
marshals  Marmont  and  Mortier  fought,  on  the  30th  March, 
a  glorious  hut  desperate  battle,  under  the  walls  of  the  city, 
with  twenty  thousand  men,  against  all  the  forces  of  the 
enemy ;  they  were  ignorant  that  the  emperor  was  within  a 
few  marches.  Joseph  gave  orders  for  a  capitulation ;  he 
abandoned  his  post,  set  out  for  Orleans,  and,  on  the  31st  of 
March  the  allies  were  received  in  Paris.  Ni^oleon  was 
hastening  to  the  succour  of  his  capital,  when,  on  the  Ist 
of  April,  he  received  this  terrible  news :  he  immediately 
fell  back  upon  Fontainebleau,  where  his  army  took  up  a 
position.  There  he  learnt  that  the  senate,  hitherto  guilty  of 
so  much  adulation  and  servility  towards  him,  had  proclaimed 
him  a  tyrant,  and  that,  guided  by  Talleyrand,  it  had  declared 
Napoleon  "  deposed  from  the  throne,  the  hereditary  right  of 
his  &mily  abolished,  and  the  French  people  and  the  army 
liberated  from  their  oath  of  fidelity  towards  him.** 

The  emperor,  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  men  whom  the 
coalition  had  not  been  able  to  conquer,  and  occupying  a 
formidable  position  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  was  still  in  a  con* 
dition  to  resist ;  he  might  have  joined  the  armies  of  the  viceroy, 
Augereau,  and  Soult :  he  thought,  sometimes  of  manoeuvring 
round  Paris,  sometimes  of  marching  to  the  Loire ;  but  a  silence, 
the  precursor  of  defections,  reigned  around  him  ;  dther  tired  of 
war,  or  tainted  by  treachery,  a  great  number  of  his  generals  had 
deserted  him,  even  some  whom  he  had  loaded  with  honours  and 
wealth;  they  wished  to  enjoy,  after  somaay  fatigues,  the  destiny 
ho  had  created  for  them.  Napoleon  penetrated  their  thought^ 
and  resolved  to  abdicate  ;  but  he  wished  to  dictate  the  con* 
ditionsof  his  surrender — his  son  must  inherit  his  crown.  He 
sent  as  plenipotentiaries  to  the  allied  sovereigns  three  men  of 
undoubted  fidelity,  Ney,  Macdonald,  and  Caulaincourt,  duke 
of  Vicenza ;  he  added  to  them  Marmont^  duke  of  Bagusa,  his 
old  aide-de-camp,  of  whom  he  said :  "Heis  tny  chUd,  hrov^ 
vp  vender  my  teml^  and  to  whom  he  had  confided  the  advanced 
post  of  Essonne,-  by  which  Fontainebleau  was  covered  ;  and 
Mannant  already  was  treating  with  Schwartzenbei^,  alleging 
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m.  ftn  excuse  tbat  the  army  was  velbtmed  fft>m-  its  oaitli  «if 
fiot^lity  to  the  emperor  ! 

The  defection  of  Ragosa  and  his  troops  dictated  the  repljr 
of  Alexander  to  the  plenipotentiaries;  he  demanded  the 
alisolute  abdication  of  Napoleon  ;  and  on  the*  same  daj} 
April  6th,  the  provisional  government  and  the  senate  called 
to  the  throne  Louis  Stanislaus  Xavier,  brother  of  Loma  XVl., 
aiid  published  a  new  constitutioni  the  acceptance  of  which 
was  to  be  the  condition  of  the  adcession  cdT  this  prince  to 
i^  crown. 

The  emperor,  betrayed  by  Marmont  and  abandoned  by  a 
great  number  of  the  ancient  companions  of  his  fortunes; 
thought  of  quitting  life,  and  wished  to  escape  by  suicide  tdke 
obligation  of  signing  his  own  deposition  as  well  as  that  of  his 
descendants.  But  the  poison  he  employed,  and  which  he  had 
carried  about  him  since  Moscow,  was  powerless ;  time  had 
diminished  its  venom,  a  long  drowsiness  dissipated  the  pains, 
and  effaced  the  symptoms  of  an  approaching  death.  It  is 
said  that  on  awakening.  Napoleon,  astonished  at  being  alive^ 
cemsined  for  some  instants  pensive  :  **  God  is  not  wilfing  it 
should  be  so,*'  he  cried,  and,  abandoning  himself  to  Fhmdeno^ 
he  submitted  to  his  new  destinies. 

From  that  time  he  no  longer  resisted,  and  on-  t^e  llth  of 
A^ril,  signed,  at  Fontainebleau,  the  treaty  which  pronounced 
his  deposition,  as  well  as  that  of  his  descendants^  f^om  tbe 
tbrone  of  France.  This  act  is  conceived  in  these  terms : 
'*The  allied  powers  having  proclaimed  that  the  emperor  was 
ibe  only  obstacle  to  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in  Europe, 
tbe  emperor  Napoleon,  feiithful  to  his  oath,  declares  that  he 
renounces  for  Mmself  and  his  heirs,  the  crowns  of  !EVanceand 
Italy,  and  that  there  is  no  personal  sacrifice,  even  that  of 
life,  which  he  is  not  ready  to  make  in  the  xn^erest  of 
France." 

This  abdication  and' the  declaration  of  the  senate  had  not 
yet  reached  the  armies  of  t^e  South,  when  that  of  thePjfre- 
nees,  after  the  battle  of  Orthez,  fought  on  the  16th  ofFebruaix 
idiowed  itself  once  more  worthy  of  its  glorious  standard  and 
of  its  illustrious  captain,  Soult,  duke  of  Dalmatia.  This  little 
army,  consisting  of  thirty  thousand  men,  had  retreated  tmder 
Ole  walk  of  Toulouse,  in  presence  of  eighty  thousand  English, 
Pbrttiguese,  and  Spanish,  commanded  by  Wellington;  Fifteen 
fttys  were  sufficient  for  the  Frendi  soldiers  to  ftrm  a  vaat 
ttitrenohed  camp  round*  the  dty  and  under  the  eyes  of  thii 
enesxyr  WeDington,  ontheI€tliofApiril;  oxtkredthe-attttdc: 
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his  troopSy  repul&ed  in  the  first  place,  only  recovered  the 
advantage  by  force  of  numbers.;  one  single  redoubt  fell  into 
their  hands ;  their  loss  we^s  eighteen  thousand  men, — that  of 
the  French  onljr  three  thousand,  and  night  separated  the 
armie& 

But  what  could  the  heroic  efforts  of  a  few  thousand  com- 
batants cut  off  from  their  brothers,  in  arms  effect,  when  already 
destiny  had  pronounced  against  their  emperor  V  The.  sacrifice 
Was  consummated  ;.  and  on  the  20th  of  April,  within  the^walls 
of  the  ancient  palaoa  of  Fontainebleau,  Napoleon  took  leave, 
of  his  brave  army.  His  guard,  under  arms,  were,  drawn  up 
in  the  court  of  the  palace.  The  emperor  left  his  apartments, 
and  met  in  his  way  the  duke  de  Bassano,  generals  Belliard. 
and  Fouler,  Baron  Fain,  his  secretary,  and  a  few  superior 
officers,  the  last,  remains  of  the  most  numerous  and  most 
brilliant  court  in  Europe.  He  held  out  his  hand  to  them, 
descended  the  stairs  rapidly,  and  advancing  towards  his  guard,, 
he  cast  an  agitated  glance  over  these  old  warriors,  and  said 
to  them  :  "  Soldiers  of  my  old  guard,  I  bid  you  adieu  ;  for 
twenty  years  I  have  constantly  met  with,  you  on  the  road  to 
glory.  In  these  latter  times,  as  in  those  of  our  prosperity, 
you  have  never  ceased  to  be  models  of  bravery  and.  fidelity. 
With  men  such  as  you,  our  cause  was  not  lost ;  but  the  war 
was  interminable :  it  might  have  become  a  civil,  war,  and 
France  would  only  be  the  more  unfortunate  for  it :  1  have 
then  sacrificed  all  our  interests  to  those  of  our  country,  I  leave 
you.  For  you,  my  friends,  continue  to  serve  France ;  its 
happiness  was  my  only  thought,  it  shall  always  be  the  object 
of  my  wishes  !  Do  not  pity  my  &te ;  if  I  have  consented  to 
survive  you,  it  is  in  order  again  to  assist  your  glory  :  X  will 
write  the  great  things  that  we  have  done  together  I .  .  .  Adieu, 
my  children  !  I  would  press  you  all  to  my  heart ;  let  me  at 
least  embrace  your  standard  !**  At  these  words,  (jreneral 
Petit,  seizing  the  eagle,  advanced  towards  him  :  Napoleon 
kissed  the  standard,  the  soldiers  burst  into  tears :  the  em- 
peror, much  agitated,  made  an  effort,  and  resumed  in  a  firmer 
voice :  "  Again,  once  more  adieu,  my  old  companions !  let 
that  last  kiw  pass  into  your  hearts.**  He  immediately  sprang 
into  his  carriage,  and  set  out  for  Elba,  which  was  granted  to 
him  in  full  sovereignly  by  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  and 
whither  generals  Bertrand,  Drouet,  and  Gambronne,  with 
four  hundred  n^en  of  his  guard,  followed  his  fortunes. 

Thus  fell,  a  first  time,  this  colossus  of  power,  which  had 
governed  France  fourteen  years,  and  beheld  for  some  time 
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the  entire  continent  submitted  to  its  laws.  It  never  waek 
given  to  any  man  to  attain  to  more  brilliant  destinies,  and  no 
one  ever  more  deeply  agitated  Europe  :  a  great  captain  and 
a  great  statesman,  he  gave  by  his  astonishing  victories,  in  the 
eyes  of  foreigners,  a  wonderful  splendour  to  France  ;  but  he 
did  more  for  her  by  his  pacific  labours  than  by  his  conquests : 
he  re-established  order  in  her  bosom,  and  it  was  by  the  civil 
code,  it  was  by  the  re-organization  of  the  judicial  powers,  it 
was  by  the  administrative  centralization,  that  he  impressed 
upon  her  a  great  character  of  strength  and  unity,  and  placed 
her  in  a  condition  to  support,  without  being  destroyed,  the 
most  terrible  shocks.  Napoleon  was  endowed  with  an 
astonishing  strength  of  will,  and,  like  Louis  XIY.,  as  long  as 
he  sought  the  inspirations  of  his  genius  in  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  nation,  they  produced  none  but  fortunate  and 
durable  results ;  but  his  devouring  activity  had  its  source  in 
a  boundless  ambition^  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  every 
time  that  his  conceptions  deviated  from  the  aim  sanctioned  by 
morality,  or  indicated  by  the  true  interests  of  France,  they 
became  fatal  to  himself,  and  prepared  his  disgraces.  The 
death  of  the  duke  d'Enghien  raised  a  general  cry  of  indignation 
against  him,  suppressed  at  first  by  fear,  but  which  found 
awful  echoes  in  the  days  of  reverse  :  the  perfidious  usurpa- 
tion of  the  crown  of  Spain  opened  that  country  to  the  English, 
and  coet  the  emperor  his  best  soldiers ;  the  oppressive  system 
of  the  blockade  condemned  him  to  the  fatal  necessity  of 
always  conquering ;  and  the  entire  destruction  of  the  libeHy 
of  the  press  isolated  him  from  the  public  opinion,  and  contii- 
buted  powerfully  in  deceiving  him  with  respect  to  the  resources 
the  nation  could  present  to  him  in  the  times  of  adversity.  At 
the  point  to  which  this  history  is  now  arrived,  Napoleon  is 
fallen ;  but  his  part  is  not  yet  ended,  the  giant  will  arise 
again,  and,  with  his  second  fiUl,  he  will  once  more  shake  the 
world. 
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CHAPTER   L 

Ilrst  restoration.— The  Hundred  Bays.    April,  1814— July,  1815. 

When  a  political  restoration  is  accomplished  after  a  con- 
siderable lapse  of  time,  the  princes  in  the  name  of  whom  it 
is  effected  have  most  frequently  become  strangers  to  the 
ideas  and  the  new  manners  of  the  nation  which  they  find 
themselves  called  npon  to  govern  ;  their  affections  and  all 
their  preferences  are  for  the  men  and  things  of  a  time  of 
which  the  remembrance  is  connected,  in  their  minds,  with 
that  of  their  past  grandeur  and  their  ancient  prosperity,  and 
it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  avoid  looking  with  mistrust  or 
aversion  upon  all  that  has  been  produced  by  the  ideas  to 
which  they  attribute  their  humiliations  and  their  misfortunes. 
The  new  generation,  of  which  the  interests  are  connected 
with  the  order  of  existing  things,  makes  a  crime,  for  them, 
beforehand,  of  these  prejudices,  and  of  these  feelings  natural 
to  the  heart  of  man,  whilst  the  party  whose  vows  are  put  up 
for  the  re-establishment  of  a  destroyed  government,  exalts 
itself  by  the  thought  that  there  is  nec^aarily  a  close  con- 
formity between  its  own  wishes  and  those  of  the  princes 
whose  return  it  looks  for  ;  thence,  on  one  side,  wild  hopes, 
imprudent  threats,  and  rash  projects  ;  and  on  the  other,  dark 
inquietudes,  repugnances,  diBaffections,  and  plots.  When  to 
these  elements  of  civil  trouble  are  joined,  in  the  minds  of 
peoples,  the  remembranoee  of  humiliation  inseparable  from 
the  restoration  which  has  been  accomplished,  when  the  latter 
presents  itself  with  great  national  dinsters  as  its  precursors, 
luid  with  foreign  bayoneta  to  support  it,  then,  before  a  single 
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word  has  been  pronotmoed,  before  a  angle  &ult  has  been 
committed,  it  may  be  said  that  immense  resistances  are  pre- 
paring, and  that  the  peril  is  imminent.  Such  were  the 
untoward  circnxnstanoes  tiiat  accompanied  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  in  1814,  and  before  any  of  the  members  of 
that  fiunily  had  touched  the  iKiii  of  Erance,  it  was  already 
possible  to  perceive  the  obstacles  they  would  have  to  contend 
with,  and  to  announce  the  storm  which  was  preparing  to 
growl  over  their  steps. 

The  head  of  the  royal  house,  Louis  Stanislaus  Xavier, 
whom  the  tenflte  called  upon  to  reign  nndar  theouuDie  of 
Louis  XVIIL,  was  endowed  with  a  judicious  miad,  snd  ^as 
capable  of  approoiating  his  epoch.  He  had  acquired  in  his 
youth,  as  count  de  Provence,  a  certain  degree  of  popularity, 
by  pronouncing,  in  the  second  assembly  of  the  notables,  for 
the  double  representation  of  the  third  estate ;  afterwards, 
whilst  in  exile,  he  combated  the  republic,  and  protested 
against  ITapoleon,  by  asserting  his  claims  ^to  the  crown. 
Driven  from  the  continent,  he  found  an  honourable  asyhim 
in  England,  and  had  been  living  for  a  long  time  in  retirement 
at  Hartwell,  with. some  near  connections^  when  the  disasters 
of  the  French  armies  opened  for  him  a  road  to  the  throne. 
The  members  of  his  iamily,  Mormewr^  the  count  dlArtois, 
his  brother,  the  dukes  of  Ajigoul^me  and  Berry,  the  sons  of 
Monsieur,  and  the  two  princes  of  the  house  of  Cond^  sur- 
viving the  unfortunate  duke  d*£nghien,  had  only  distin- 
.guished  themselves  by  their  impotent  efforts  to  triumph  over 
the  revolution  by  the  help  of  civil  war  and  foreign  axmie& 
The  only  one  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  who  .had  worn  the 
national  colours  and  fought  against  the  enemies  of  France^ 
was  the  duke  of  Orleans,  first  prince  of  the  blood.  Among 
the  members  of  the  royal  family  was  the  iUustnous  daughter 
of  Louis  XVL  and  Marie  Antoinette  married  to  thexUike 
d'Angoul^me,  a  princess  worthy,  fix»m  the  elevation  of  her 
mind  and  her  misfortunes^  of  a  profound  and  univexaal 
interest,  but  who  had  too  much  to  forget  and  forgive  to 
allow  a  great  part  of  the  nation  to  see  her  replace  her  foot 
upon  its  territories  without  uneasiness. 

The  count  dArtois  preceded  his  brother,  and  madje»  on  the 
12th  of  April,  his  entrance  into  Paris,  under  the  title  of 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  Some  well'^shoaeiiL  ajad 
gsacious  expressions  at  first  disposed  the  public  in  hia  fi^vouc 
*^  Th&re  is  naUiing  dumged  in  Frame,'*  said  he  to  the  Pari»- 
ian&in his  jkrocliMuatiQn;  "there  i$  07^.4nm FsOLckman the 
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wuf£*  (Nelradtibelsfliii  lie  hjteaelf  cgK^e  'the  ^9w4  4»  im 
poUtiaal  i-otoohittiv  ^  sulietiitttttQg  the  ^^luie  codmdo  «q4 
flag,  for  a  ha/og  time  finEgotten,  ior  ihe  glai;ioo»  ^tolauni  wrUdb 
reminded  the  nation  oi  so  xaany  tiiumpli& 

Laina»X.¥lIL9  'wbo  mras  seeeived  at  Oalais  by  OeneBotl 

Maison,  followed  his  brother  closely.     Yieldiag  to  the  i»- 

flnenoe  td  thoie  aronnd  him,  he  vekksed,  from  a  sentiment  df 

fidse  pride,  to  accept  the  ooxidtitution  of  the  aenate,  aAousim 

that  body  of  encroaching  upon  hia  hereditai<y  rights.     Sa* 

lightened,  however,  by  the  warm  representations  of  the 

emperor  Alexander  and  Talleyrand,  who  was  always  able  ^ 

eomprehend,  at  every  period,  the  predominant  opinion  of  tbe 

cotmtry  >and  foresee  its  wishes,  die  kiqg  was  preqeded  inile 

the  capital  by  ^celebrated  declavart^ion,  dated  from  St.  Ouap: 

it  guaranteed  to  the  French  the  enjoyment  of  the  libertiis 

promised  by  the 'senatorial  constitution,  and  preserved  moHi 

cf  its  clauses.     On  the  next  day,  the  3rd  of  May,  the  solemn 

entrance  into  'Ptois  of  the  king  and  madame  the  duchess  rof 

AngonlSme,  to«k  piaoe .;  no  foreign  soldier  appeared  in  the 

voyal  cofi/pe ;  >the  old  guard  escorted  the  monarch,  andia 

grtsat  part  of  the  pnblic  interest  was  directed  to  these  brawe 

warriors,  whose  sad  and  silent  .air  farmed  a  strong  contrast 

with  the  eaathnsiamm  of  the  partuMias  of  the  house  of  Boor- 

bon.     FFequently  the  oxy  of  Vine  la  garde  I  drowned  that 

of  Vive  le^roi  I  and  a  great  number  of  spectators  carried 

away  from  thistaofeminity  nothing  but  painful  presentiments. 

Thie  aiflnoi  was  soon  augmented  by  the  formation  of  the 

minirtiy,  in  which  were  several  men  strangers  to  the  spirit 

of  .the  X07olution,.and  whom  aorvioes  anterior  to  1789,  or 

favour  only,  pointed  out  to  the  choice  of  the  monarcL     Of 

this  munber  -wave  Daaxbray,  ehanoellor  af  Erance  and  keeper 

ni  the  fieah^  the  abb^  'de  Montesqtdou,    minister  of  the 

ttterior,  and  the  couoit  de  Blaeaa,  minister  of  the  kii^a 

bona^old:   General  Dupont^  unpleasantly  memorable  liar 

the  capitolation  of  Baylen,  had  the  .portfolio  of  war  j  Tallqf^ 

arand  was  minister  for  foreign  affidza;   Malouet  had  the 

ifapertment  of  the  marine ;  the  baron  Louis  that  of  the 

finanoe%  ecnd  Bengnot  the  dbrection  of  the  police  of  tbe 

kingdosa.    x^etive  negottatioos  for  peaoe  were  set  on  fbdt, 

vnskdtwiaa  ifefinititia]^  condodad  on  -the  ^th  of  May^ 

Hiha  treaty  of  Paris.     Erauoe  ^etnmed  within  its  ancieat 

iaaaiai :  it  praseiwed  Avignon,  lihe  Gomtat  YenaisBin,  Mfd- 

liflcuaen,  and  aamaE  pari  6L  Savoy,  and.gave  up  to  the 

Aiiy4lmBe  fortPHMas^  atili  ocoupied  by  Erendi  ti?oopp^ 


tSl  the  mm^ris/  they  oo&tained.  Ikigla&d  MBed  upon  thrse 
of  the  French  colonies, — ^the  Isle  of  France,  Saint  Lucie,  and 
Tobago;  France  remained  in  possession  of  Guiana,  Fon- 
dicheny,  Guadaloupe,  and  Martinique.  A  short  time  after 
the  signing  of  this  treaty,  the  French  territory  was.  deUvered 
from  foreign  troops. 

The  king  convoked  for  the  4th  of  June  the  aenatoa  and 
the  legislative  body,  violently  dissolved  by  Napoleon,  and  on 
the  same  day,  in  their  presence,  he  solemnly  gave  the  French 
a  constitutional  charter,  the  principal  propositions  of  which 
were  a  reproduction  of  those  of  the  act  of  the  senate  and 
the  declaration  of  Saint-Ouen.  It  established  a  representa- 
tive government,  composed  of  the  king  and  two  chambers  ; 
the  one  of  peers  named  for  life  by  the  king,  the  other  of 
the  deputies  of  the  departments ;  it  secured  individual 
liberty,  that  of  the  press,  and  that  of  religious  worahipi  the 
inviolability  of  property,  the  irrevocability  of  the  sales  of 
national  property,  the  i^sponsibility  of  ministers,  the  annual 
vote  of  the  contributions,  and  the  independence  of  the  tri- 
bunals ;  it  guaranteed  the  public  debt,  re-established  the 
ancient  nobility,  and  maintained  the  new.  This  charter  was 
to  be  sworn  to  by  the  kings  at  the  period  of  their  consecra- 
tion :  it  responded,  generally  speaking,  to  the  wants  of  the 
nation,  and  to  the  wishes  expressed,  during  twenty-five 
years,  by  the  most  distinguished  minds  of  France.  Imme- 
diately after  reading  it,  the  chancellor  communicated  the 
ordinance  which  constituted  the  chamber  of  peers,  composed 
for  the  most  part  of  the  ancient  senators,  the  marshals,  and 
a  great  number  of  dignitaries  of  the  ancient  court  and 
noblesse. 

One  serious  error  accompanied  the  promulgation  of  the 
constitutional  act.  The  king  refused  to  accept  it  as  the 
condition  c^  his  elevation  to  the  throne  :  he  granted  it  as  a 
simple  act  of  his  sovereign  will,  and  dated  it  as  if  given  in 
the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign.  This  was  taking  no  aooouAt 
of  all  which  had  passed  in  France  during  twenty-five  years  ; 
this  was  elevating  the  royal  will,  in  virtue  of  a  pretended 
divine  right,  unintelligible  for  an  immense  majority  of  the 
French,  and  foreign  to  the  will  of  the  whole  nation ;  this 
was,  in  &ct,  placing  the  charter  in  peril,  and  abandoning  it 
beforehand  to  the  caprices  of  distrustful  power.  In  &ct^  if 
the  prince,  the  author  of  this  constitution,  only  recognised 
in  it  an  act  emanating  from  his  own  authority  alone^  it  was 
to  be  feared  that  a  less  judicious  king,  or  one  less  informed* 
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might  some  day  believe  he  had  the  right  to  alter  or  reroke 
it,  in  virtue  of  the  same  hereditary  and  inalienable  authority. 
The  first  results  of  this  capital  error  were  to  exaggerate  the 
premature  uneasiness  of  the  one  side^  and  to  inflame  the 
extravagant  hopes  of  the  other ;  and  to  it  must  be  imputed 
a  great  portion  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  restoration. 

The  dEmgers  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  king  based  his 
power  very  soon  became  manifest.  All  men  who  had  beheld 
with  distrust  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  perceived  that 
tbey,  whilst  supporting,  in  spite  of  themselves,  the  state  of 
things  created  by  the  revolution,  did  not,  however,  consider 
it  at  all  88  an  irrevocable  fact.  These  men  spoke  out  loudly 
against  the  new  government,  and  the  press,  implacable  and 
violent,  spread  their  alarms  and  their  threats  in  adl  dii^ectiona 
Fetters  were  soon  put  upon  it,  and  the  censure  was  re-estab- 
lished, by  perverting  the  true  meaning  of  one  of  the  articles 
of  the  constitution.  The  partisans  of  the  ancient  order  of 
things  continued  nevertheless  to  indulge,  in  the  journals,  in 
violent  declamations,  and,  as  always  happens  when  the  liberty 
of  the  press  is  suspended,  the  idea  of  the  excesses  it  could  not 
repress  was  attributed  to  power.  Imprudent  words  frequently 
escaped  the  ministers  and  the  commissaries  of  the  government, 
and  those  who  applied  to  themselves  exclusively  the  name  of 
royalists  gave  utterance  to  bitter  invectives,  not  only  against 
the  charter  and  the  pledges  it  granted,  but  against  its  royal 
author.  Ordinances  appeared,  some  offensive  to  the  army 
and  the  nation,  others  troublesome  and  vexatious  ;  expiatory 
mourning  was  ordered  for  the  royal  victims  of  the  revolu- 
tionary storms,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  official  proclama- 
tions, as  well  as  in  that  of  the  pulpit,  the  whole  of  France 
appeared  to  be  unceasingly  accused  of  the  atrocities  committed 
under  the  reign  of  terror  :  the  clergy  tried  their  power  by 
putting  forth  an  ordinance  which  interdicted  public  amuse- 
ments on  Sundays  and  Church  holidays ;  they  already  began 
to  talk  of  recovering  their  tithes  and  their  domains,  and  thun- 
dered their  invectives  against  the  acquirers  of  national  pro- 
perty :  at  length,  most  of  the  bishops  openly  adhered,  with  all 
their  hearts,  to  the  bidl  of  Pope  Pius  YIL,  which  re-established 
tiie  order  of  the  Jesuits^  so  unpopular  throughout  the  kingdom : 
the  army,  banished  to  obscure  garrisons,  wept  for  their  eagles 
replaced  hjflewrs  d€  lis,  and  with  silent  curses  concealed  their 
glorious  colours  under  the  white  cockade  ;  they  saw  a  multi- 
tude  of  officers,  grown  grey  in  their  ranks,  superseded  bj 
General  I>iipont,and  afterwards  by  Marshal  Soult^  constrained 
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to  ykld'iK)  tb#fex|fen«id8  of  tiie^«ou]:i.4HMlto  wLem^nfiooedod 
UMia  wbcuaiQiiilf  title  td  honems  oroonmiand  ^ras  •birth  or 
ibreigD'«er¥]da  The  new  oomeis,  filled  wixk  ramembnuitfai 
of  the  aocieat  monarckf  ,  Bpoke  of  the  white  |)lume  of  Hen^ 
lY.  and  the  Ghrifitsaa  virtues  .of  Saint  Louis  to  men  who  had 
followed  <Ni4poleQii  iifto  4JI  the  ^oafutala  of  Surppqi  hut  whg^ 
for  the  most  part,  were  ignoranttof  oven  the  Barnes  vf. Saint 
Louis  and  Hezury  lY.  Irritation  and  inquietude  agitated^iU 
the  claasea  whose  interests  were  intimately  bound  up  with 
iboae  of  the  revolution,  And  rseveral  parties  weoe  formed 
almost  all  equally  hortile  to  the  step  taken  by  the  .govern* 
ment.  Qnaen  fiortenae,  daughter  of  the  empress  Josephine 
and  wife  of  Louis  £onfi^>arte^  was,  in  Pans,  the  centre  of  the 
Imperialist  pajrty.  Fouch^  Gr^oire,  and  the  ex-directors 
Barvas  and  Camot,  directed  the  patriotic  faction^  which  abiil 
dreamt  of  a  republia  In  the  firat  line  of  the  ranks  of  the 
Constitutionalists  were  La  Fayette,  Benjamin  Oonstad^ 
Laiyuinais,  Boissy  d*Ang1as,  and  Be  Broglie;  bi^  the  party 
which  its  strength  rendered  the  most  daiigerous,  and  which 
was  designated  the  uiUrcHroycUist  paaiy^  had  for  its  leader 
Mfmsiaur^  the  king^'s  brother  ;  the  counts  of  Blacas  and  Yau- 
Uanc  were  the  most  active  members  of  it,  azkd  with  JToMaisiir 
never  oeased  to  urge  Louis  XYTIT.  to  unpopular.aots,  apposed 
to  the  spirit  of  the  chaster  as  well  as  to  the  .personal  inolina- 
tions  of  the  monarch. 

An  active  oourespondence  existed  between  Pads  and  the 
island  of  Elba,  wh«re  .Napoleon,  with  his  c^e  upon  France 
watdied  with  joy  all  the  errors  of  power  and  all  the  symptoms 
of  papular  irritation.  Informed  of  the  :uQpeaaL  intrigue^ 
and  foreseeing  an  issue  fatal  to  the  cause  of  the  ipatriots,  two 
of  the  leaders  lOf  that  party,  Barrasand  Fouoh^,  attempted  to 
enlighten  the  govamment  with  regard  to  its  perils  and  to 
impress  a  better  direction  upon  it ;  ^ic^  demanded,  unknown 
to  each  othec^  an  interview  with  the  kin^.  M.  de  BJacaa, 
then  all^powerfttl  with  Louis  XYIII.,  recalled  their  r^iaUh 
fio<e,  as  an  obstacle  to  this  interview,  and  was  ordered  to  hear 
trhat  they  had  to  say.  His  prejudiced  mind  either  oould  not 
or  would  not  oomprehend  them;  and  Foudie  said,  on  leaviijig 
him :  ''  If  the  king  o(Hitinue  to  employ  that  man,  he  will  loae 
ten  crawns,  one  after  another." 

In  the  pseeeiMe  of  so  many  focuses  of  eg^tion  and  revolts, 
the  task  'of  the  government  was  immense,  and  it  aoted 
vdthont  union,  mthout  intelligenee,  and  without  striaigl^  j 
ISattegnMuid  had<«o  longer  a  seat  in  this  oousycils  he  then 
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repreaented  Fnuioe  at  the  congreas  of  the  8ov«seigini  aaaemUhd 
.for  seyeral  months  past  at  Yieoiui  to  divide  the'^soik  of  ihe 
jIToat  empire  of  Najioleon.  Thia  eoDgrew,  doiiiitiated:e«»r 
hy  Alexander,  and  at  which  Mettemich  for  Austria, /Imd 
Caatlereagh  for  £DglaDd,aiid  Hardenbeiig  fco:  PruflsiaieKeinMd 
the  greatest  inflimnoe^  had  already  created  much  and  profbuad 
dissatisfaction.  Monarchs  there  established  as  a  principfe 
the  right  of  dividing  aiaong  them,  peoples  like  ^eoks»  It  "was 
not  terntaodal  extent*  it  was  thennmWof  sonlaineaoh  dig, 
in  each  oountxy,  whick  was  to  serve  aa  a  hsais  £or  the  pard- 
tiona.  Ko  acoount  was  takien  of  the  difiEerenoes  estabtisfaed 
hy  manners*  national  chaxactor,  therequirementaof commerae, 
or  religions ;  but  the  interest  of  states  of  the  seoond  order 
were  conistautly  sacrifiesd  to  .those  of  the  .gveat  powen.  11»e 
.nnfortonate  king  of  Saxony*  .guilty  of  fidelity  to  Napeleeii, 
was.dei^Kaled  to  the  advantf^  of  Prussia  and  Ruasiaj  the 
fiist  obtained,  in  addition  ^>the  eleetocato  of  Baxon^B^mdiA 
Pomexania*  and  a  gceat  part  ^oi  the  territory  ibetween  (die 
Bhine  and  the  iMeuse ;  Bassia  acquired  the  grand-duchy  4f 
Warsaw,  nndar  the  name  of -the  .kingdom  of  Pokuid,  and  with 
the,p]a49B^  gO¥eming  it  iby  a  separate  and  consUtatiemal 
.'government.  Austria  reoovered  Lombardy,  aiod  added  toit 
:all  the  andent  posssssiona  of  Yenioe  upon  the'ti^o  shores  nf 
the  Adriatia  Tuscany  w«s  given  to  the  Ardhdnke  Ferdi- 
nand, Genoa  to  the  king  of  Sardinia ;  and  Parma  and  Plaeenm 
were  bestowed  upon  the  ex-empres%  Maria  Louisa.  The 
■external  polipy  of  all  the  states  of  Qerraany  wa?  submitted  to 
the  .dedajons  of  a  federal  diet,  in  which  Austria  and  Prussia 
xeserved  the  highest  influence,  in  spite  of  the  warm  protests  of 
the  kings  of  Bavaria  andWurtemlteigAud  the  sovereigns  of  the 
<eeoDudiu7  statea  Sweden  acquired  Norway,  at  the  expense 
of  Denmark,  from  which  likewise  £ugland  carried  off  Heligo- 
Jand  ;  this  last-named  power,  enriched  by  the  colonies  which 
iiad  fallen  into  her  hands  during  the  war,  and  by  her  new 
(conquests  in  India,  kept»  in  addition,  theCSapeof  Good  Hope, 
the  Isle  of  France,  Mslta^  and  the  Ionian  Isles ;  she  gave  bar 
Jbest  ^cacBs  to  the  formatum  of  the  kiiigdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
composed  ef  HoUand  and  Belgium,  tmited  under  the  house 
of  Orange,  and  which  appeared  to  her  to  present  a  redoubtable 
harrier  against  Fsaoce.  The  Jimita  of  France  had  been 
determined  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  so  that  Talleyrand  had 
but  a  poor  part  to  play  among  the^operatioDs  of  the  congvess; 
lie  however  opposed  the/enoroachmetttaaf  Bnssi%  and  diumed 
the  thnme  of  ibplea.  ecflBpied  .by  Mumt^Jor  the  Bourbons^af 
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Sicily.  His  proceedings  had  at  first  no  effect  ;  alarmed, 
how«yer,  for  his  rights,  Murat  attempted  a  reconciliation 
'With  th€f' great  man  he  had  abandoned,  inyited  him  into 
Italy,  and  promised^  him  a  powerful  assistance.  Such  vras, 
in  the  beginning  of  March,  1815,  the  general  state  <^  Europe, 
when  a  prodigious  event  all  at  osiee  seieed  every  mind  with 
astotiisllment. 

Oii  the  27th  of  February,  a  brig  of  war  folldwed  by  six 
lighter  vessels,  sailed  with  precaution  across  the  Mediteri*£ti.ean. 
Calmness  prevailed  on  board  ;  from  every  part  glittered  the 
reflection  of  arms ;  four  hundred  men  with  embrowned 
visages,  covered  with  scars,  and  of  a  martial  bearing,  were  the 
freightage  of  this  ship :  many  of  these  heroic  brows  grew  pale 
fljl  at  once  at  the  sight  of  a  vessel  of  war,  and  already  the 
words  Elba  and  return  circulated  in  low  tones  from  mouth 
to  month  ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  them,  a  man  in  appearance 
impassible,  and  upon  whom  every  eye  was  turned,  rejected 
all  idea  of  delay  in  the  execution  of  an  immense  enterprise  ; 
he  pointed  to  fVanoe,  and  said  "  Fortoard !"  It  was  Napoleon, 
again  courting  fortune.  Then,  as  on  his  return  from  Ejgypt, 
but  this  time  for  his  own  misfortune  and  that  of  France,  he 
escaped  the  enemy's  cruisers,  and  on  the  1st  of  March  landed 
on  the  beach  at  Cannes,  near  Antibes,  with  a  thousand 
soldiers  and  his  three  brave  generals,  Bertrand,  Drouet,  and 
Cambronne. 

This  bold  enterprise  was  treated  as  madness  in  the  court 
of  Louis  XVIII.  A  great  number  of  the  courtiers  rejoiced 
at  it,  and  saw  nothing  in  it  but  an  abortive  conspiracy,  a 
fortunate  circumstance,  which  would  reveal  the  secret  incli- 
nations of  the  men  whose  places  they  coveted.  It  was 
proposed  to  organize  the  dictatorship,  to  make  the  nation 
rise  en  masse,  and  put  an  end  to  Bonaparte  and  the  con- 
spirators. The  king .  convoked  the  two  chambers  ;  the 
count  d*Artois  was  charged  tilth  leading  the  military  forces 
to  Lyons,  in  concert  with  Marshal  Macdonald ;  Ney  accepted 
the  command  of  the  troops  spread  over  Franche-Comt^,  and 
took  the  oath  at  the  hands  of  the  king  ;  the  duke  de  Feltre 
replaced  Marshal  Soult  as  minister  of  war,  and  a  royal 
oi^nance  proclaimed  Napoleon  Bonaparte  a  traitor  and  a 
rebel,  and  enjoined  all  frenchmen  to  destroy  him  or  take 
him  prisoner. 

Napoleon,  in  the  meanwhile,  advanced  by  forced  marches, 
amidst  populations  which  he  captivated  by  the  magic  charm 
id  his  name,  by  the  tricoloured  flag  which  he  displayed,  and 
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by  his  eloquent  prodamationa  He  said  to  the  people : 
"  Gitizen%  I  owe  everythuig  to  the  people ;  eoldier^  general, 
eonsuly  emperor,  I  am  nothing  but  by  the  people :  raised  to 
the  throne  by  your  choice^  all  that  has  been  done  ivithout 
you  is  illegal.  .  .  .  Your  pray^v  shall  be  granted,  the  cause 
of  the  nation  will  triumph  still,  my  return  guarantees  to  you 
all  the  rights  you  have  enjoyed  during  twenty-five  yeara** 
He  said  to  the  army :  '^  Soldiersy  in  my  exile  I  have  heard 
your  voioe^  I  am  come  through  all  obstacles  and  all  peril& 
Tear  down  the  colours  which  the  nation  has  proscribed,  aad 
which  served  as  a  rallying-point  for  all  the  enemies  of  Fninoe ; 
mount  that  tricoloured  cockade ;  you  wore  it  in  our  great 
battles.  The  veterans  of  the  armies  of  the  Sambre  and 
Meuse,  of  the  Rhine,  of  Italy,  of  Egypt,  of  the  West,  are 
humiliated,  their  honourable  soars  are  scorned  Soldiers,  come 
and  range  yourselves  under  the  banners  of  your  leader: 
victory  will  march  in  diarging  step;  the  eagle,  with  the 
national  colours,  will  fly  from  steeple  to  steeple  up  to  the 
walls  of  Kdtre  Dame.'* 

All  the  hopes  of  Napoleon  depended  upon  the  affection  ot 
the  soldiers  for  his  person,  upon  the  enthusissm  he  should 
inspire  them  with,  and  it  was  to  their  return  to  him  tha^b  he 
looked  for  all  the  success  of  his  enterprise.  A  first  attempt^ 
made  upon  the  garrison  of  Autibes,  £a[Ued,  and  during  seveml 
days  B<Naaparte  marched  without  meeting  any  troops,  ^ther 
friends  or  foes :  at  length,  on  the  7th  of  Manch,  in'  tbe 
evening,  a  battalion  of  seven  hundred  men  appeared  in  the 
defile  of  Yizille,  at  a  short  distance  from  Qrenoble,  the  road 
to  which  they  impeded  The  officer  who  commanded  them 
refused  to  parley,  and  threatened  to  order  his  men  to  fire ; 
that  was  the  decisive  moment :  Napoleon,  advanced  alone  on 
foot^  and  approaching  the  troops  till  within  reach  of  his  voices 
opened  his  surcoat,  and  said :  "  Soldjecs,  it  is  I,  recognise 
me ;  if  there  be  one  aooiong  you  who  would  kill  his  empevori 
here  he  is ;  he  comes,  with  his  breast  uncovered,  to  offar 
himself  to  your  shots."*  All  recoiled ;  admiration,  enthu<- 
siasm,  seized  their  hearts ;  the  cry  of  Vive  rempereur  I  was 
repeated  a  thousand  times,  the  two  troops  fraternised,  hoisted 
the  same  standard,  and  noarched  together  towards  Grenoble. 
Very  shortly  Colonel  Lab^doy^re  hastened  with  his  i^sgiment 
to  join  Bonaparte^  to  whom  the  unfortunate  yoiwg  man  had 
vowed  a  kind  of  worship.  Grenoble  and  Lyons  <^ned  their 
gates ;  in  the  latter  city  the  count  d'Artois  /was  abandoned^ 
and  he  lefl  it  with  a  single  horseman  a^  aa  eeoojrt.     In  att 
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pMnfrthe^aoldiftrs iwponded  to tlMBumiBOtis  ol>  tbair  former 
gwiani;  tiw  divuion  of  the  army  eoauimnded-  bj»  Ney 
yieldad  to  the  example ;  ITe^  himsulf  tM»  cftrried  awaj*  bj 
tbe  anihindasm  of  ikm  nroment^  ind  throw  himself  into  the 
arma  of  his  former  leader,  hia  oompaoion  in  arma  MomiBum 
^en,  for  the  first  tune,  ia  the  presenoo'of  the  two  ohamben^ 
took  the  oath  to  the  oonstitutioaal  oharter  j  but  in  vain 
Manhal  Mortier  and  the  gaRiaoik  of'Fdte  repressed  a  revolt 
hi  the  east  directed  by  Crenanda  Lallemand-  and  Lef^vra 
BtaMmettes ;  in  Tain  tlvs  duke  d^Angouldme  in  Languedoe^ 
and  .HxDi^fB  at  Bordeaui^  thei  oity  that  had  first  pro- 
okimed  the  Borbons,  endeavoured  to  ivdly  the  troops  ti» 
tiie  royal  oausO'— Ifapoleon  wae  abreadywit^iin  a  few  da,j^ 
marah  of  the  Dcdleries. 

Lonis  XYIIL  ordered  a  review  at  Pftris ;  but  l^iroopa 
would  not  respond  to  the  ory  of  Vim  Ivroi!  The  monarch 
understood  their  silenoe,  and,,  yielding'  to*  necessity,  he 
precipitately  quitted  hia  palace*  in  the  night  of  the  19th  t6 
the  20th  of  March,  and  repaired  to  Lille,  and-  l^henoc  tb 
Ghent)  whither  l^tlleyvand  soon  came  to  join  him,  and 
whither  followed,  as  well  as  his  fidthfol  servants^  all  those 
who  disguised  their  pradenoe  under  the  i^peanmee  of  de^ 
▼otednesa 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  March,  If  apoleon  entered 
the  capital  without  having  fired  a  single  musket ;  hia*  rapid 
nardh  had  been  a  taiumph,  and  yet,  perhaps,  never  did  a 
■overeign,  when  reooveiing  a  crown;  find  himself  in  a  more 
critical  sitostion  than  that  of  the  emperor  on  his  return  from 
Elba,  during  that  vrnfortunate  period  so  celebrated  asXfte 
kwndnd  days.  Fnnoe  was  exhaostod,  divided  into  fiictions' ; 
tlie  immune  majority  of  enlightened  Frenchmen,  aatisffed 
w^  the  promiBee  of  the  cfai^r  of  Louis  XYIIL,  which 
they  hoped  to  see  fidthfully  executed,  remembered  the 
UEDpenal'  despotism  with  texvor.:  eivfl  w«r  ^reaitened  ik» 
flouth ;  the  redoubtable  Vendue*  was  in  oommotion,  the 
LaroehoJacqnelins,  the  Sapinaods,  the  Antichamps^-  were 
lWBing;the  Bocage  ;  the  working  classes  at  Paris,  Lyons^and 
ether  mticB,  put  forth  sinister  cries^  whie^  revived  1^  re^ 
membrance'  of 'libe  darkest  periods*  of  ^  the  re volutienr;  ttte 
ii4iole^Etirope  wa»  stttl  ii^  aem%  anidMurat  fidled  in  his 
aitemp^toresCom^libierty  to  italyi  ^Fhe^Oongrsss;  o^Yieana 
had'pronouptsed'KapeleonBoBapartc^eMGluded  from-fdl  public 
stid  seoial  Iimt;  ar  million  of  addieini  -were*  again  about  tft 
e^i^helm  ftaaeo ;  it  became  necessary  thercufore,  at  what- 


erer  cost,  tHst  Nkpoleon;  i&  orchxp  tor  vnga^  mwlittOBsmair 
ntfw  and  bloody  consecratton  ^m  victevy. 

The  army  had  almost  alone  reoalltid  its.  emperor^  lAcxv 
xvtam  was  in  fact  the  work  of  the'  BoMiers  maoh  mone  Idum 
cf  the  people:  in  such  circmnsfeaiioeS)  an  aiithoRtt)rwtihoiil^ 
limits  must  have  been  necessary  tor  the*  head  of  ^theigovenb* 
ment ;  bnt,  constrained  to  seek  his  support  wliere  theratreagtit 
lay,  Napoleon  looked  for  it*  to  the  patriot  pari^v  butithai 
party,  which  noiiri8hed  republican  sentimant^  took  gnaM 
eare  not  to  confide  to  the  author  of  the  19th  Brmnaire  even 
a  momentary  dictatorship.  Bonaparte  waa  obliged  to  flatter 
its  leaderei^  and  held  the  langui^  of  a  friend  to^  nationai 
liberties, — a  very  weak  means  of  suooess  in  his  mouth ;  for 
whererer  public  opinion  dominates,  it-  can  only  be*  aetod 
npon  by  language  which  is  lanie,  or  at  least  reputed  to:  ba 
sincere. 

The  first  imperial  decrees,  dated  from  Lyons,  were  ener- 
getic :  they  pronounced  the  dissolution  of  the  diambeifrof 
Louis  XYIil.,  and  convoked  the  electoral  colleges  in.  an 
extraordinary  assembly  of  the  Champ  de  Mai,  ta  modify  the 
constitutions  of  the  empire  for  the  intorests-of  the  peoploi; 
the  ancient  nobility  was  abolished,  and  seqneetration  ordered 
upon  all  the  property  of  the  Bourbons-;  eleven  heads,  wen 
proscribed,  and  among  the  number  were  those  of  Talleyrand 
and  Marmont.  Soon,  yielding  to  the  foreed  alliance*  whsoli 
necessity  had  imposed  upon  him,  the  emperor  admitted  the 
patriot  chiefs  Oamot  and  Fouch6  into  his  council,  the  first'ds 
minister  of  the  interior,  the  secotid  as  ministei^  of  police ;  he 
attempted  to  win  over  the  Constitutionaliats ;  and  Benjamin 
Cdnstant  had  the  greatest  hand  in  drawing  up  the  addUiamd 
c^  to  the  constitutions  oj  the  empire.  This  act  repi^uced  the 
principal  dispositions  of  the  charter  of  Louis'XVIIL,  but  by 
its  strange  title,  justly  disapprove  of  by  puMic*  opinion,  it 
appeared  to  place  liberty  in  the  traan  of  despotism.  Napodeeu 
submitted  it  to  the  acceptation  of  the  people-:  a  million  of 
IVenchmen  consented,  four  thousand  ventured  to  protect 
Bonaparte  swore  to  this  new  constitotiovr  in  iSke^  solemn 
assembly  of  the  Oluimp  de  Mai,  in  which  the  eagles:  i^ere  dis** 
tributed  to  the  regiments,  and  in  which  lie  himself  appeased 
with  all  the  pomp  of  the  empire.  The-  elections;  almost  all 
patriotic,  were  known,  and  the  chamber  of  l^e*  repBDseni»- 
tives  assembled  on  the  9rd  of  June^-  tmder  melaneholj' 
auspices  fbr  the  emperor :  La  Fayette  in  H*  reappeaved  ufmm, 
the  politicsf  stage,  after  an  hommrablo'  vetxeati^  eflwrc^dy 
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yean ;  the  yoices  were  divided  between  him  and  Laojoinais 
for  the  presidency,  and  Lanjuinais,  the  orator  most  hostile 
to  the  imperial  government,  obtained  it.  Military  measures 
then  absorbed  all  the  thoughts  of  Napole<m  :  the  nation  was 
delivered  from  civil  war ;  the  duke  d*Angoul4me,  checked, 
after  some  slight  success,  at  Pont  St.  Esprit,  had  capitulated ; 
then,  made  prisoner  by  some  peasants,  he  was  set  at  liberty 
by  the  emperor's  orders,  and  quitted  France ;  La  Vendue 
i^lf,  restrained  by  the  firm  yet  conciliatory  measures  of 
General  Lamarque,  laid  down  its  arms:  but  threatening 
Europe  was  advancing ;  the  English  under  Wellington,  the 
Prussians  under  Blucher,  occupied  Belgium;  a  frantic  en* 
thusiasm  for  liberty  animated  the  Oerman  universities  against 
Bonaparte ;  at  their  voice  all  Germany  rose,  and  belmid  it 
the  Russian  columns  and  the  hordes  of  TarUury  were  already 
in  motion. 

In  a  few  days  Napoleon  again  made  a  formidable  army 
spring  from  the  soil  of  France.  He  was  able  to  muster  three 
hundred  thousand  combatants,  and  of  this  number  a  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  marched  towards  Belgium.  On  the  12th 
of  June  he  set  out  for  his  army,  to  fight  with  Wellington 
and  Blucher,  each  of  whom  had  ninety  thousand  men  under 
his  banners ;  his  hope  was  to  beat  them  separately  and  to 
exterminate  them,  so  as  to  enable  him  afterwards  to  face 
Austria  and  Bussia.  On  the  16th  a  bloody  battle  was  fought 
round  the  village  of  ligny,  on  the  plains  of  Fleurus,  glorious 
for  the  French  arms.  The  Prussians  were  beaten,  and  lost 
twenty-two  thousand  men:  Napoleon,  a  conqueror,  then 
turned,  with  only  seventy  thousand  soldiers,  to  meet  the 
English,  Dutch,  and  Hanoverian  forces  at  Waterloo.  Grouchy, 
at  the  head  of  thirty-three  thousand  men,  was  to  keep  back 
Blucher^s  beaten  Prussians,  and  prevent  their  junction  with 
Wellington's  army.  On  the  18th  of  June,  at  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  action  began :  the  fate  of  the  world  was 
the  stake  oast  into  the  field  of  battle.  During  several  hours 
tJbe  advantage  was  with  the  French ;  the  enemy  already  thought 
of  retreating ;  towards  six  o'clock  Napoleon  ordered  a  formid- 
able charge,  and  the  English  gave  way ;  but  the  arrival  of 
Grouchy,  or  that  of  Blucher,  would  decide  the  battle.  All  at 
once  a  numerous  body  of  troops  appeared  at  .a  distance,  on 
ihe  right  flank  of  the  French  army  ;  both  sides  looked' 
ibw^ards  it  with  anxiety,  both  hoped.  Wellington  recovered 
Ills  oottfidfince ;  he  was  now  sure  to  conquer,  he  recognj«ed 
the  il^nittaans ;  Blucher  had  deceivedi  Grouchy :  all  was  ovep } 
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the  rout  of  tM  IVeneh  waa  complete,  iminense,  and  the 
carnage  horrible;  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  con- 
iaiderable  matirid  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies.  French 
honour  at  least  remained  intact  on  this  &tal  d&j,  on  which, 
when  summoned  to  lay  down  their  arms,  some  mutilated 
battalions  of  the  Old  Guard  replied  by  this  heroic  cry :  "  The 
Owmi diBt,  and iioes not surrtnder r  (La  Gcurde meuriy  etnese 
rend  foe  !)  Kapoleon,  bewildered,  frantic,  amidst  this  im- 
mense disaster,  presented  his  breast  to  balls  cuad  bullets^  but 
he  oould  not  die ;  for  the  second  time,  death  would  not  touch 
him:  then,  despairing  of  his  fortunes,  he  abandoned  the 
wreck  of  his  army,  and  returned  to  Paris,  himself  to  announce 
that  all  was  lost. 

The  attitude  of  the  representatiyes^  already  illnlisposed 
towards  him,  was  stem  and  threatening.  La  Fayette  arose, 
and  uttered  some  severe  words  :  upon  his  motion,  any 
attempt  to  dissolve  the  chamber  was  to  be  punished  as  high 
treason.  Napoleon  saw  his  friends  themselves  were  in  a 
state  of  consternation  ;  the  populace  of  the  faubourgs  alone 
still  offered  to  his  ear  the  0x7  of  Vive  Vempereur  !  mingled 
with  savage  damours ;  he  eould  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
depend  upon  them  and  to  unchain  them  against  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation ;  he  prudently  resisted  the  entreaties 
of  his  brother  Lucien,  who  exhorted  him  to  attempt  another 
19th  Brumaire,  and  d^ie^  a  second  -abdication  in  favour  of 
his  SOD.  The  chambers  accepted  this  act,  and  without  de- 
daring  positively  for  Napoleon  IX,  formed  a  provisional 
government,  compoRed  of  the  ministers  Camot  andFouch^  the 
duke  of  Otranto,  generals  Caulaincourt  and  Grenier,  and 
Quinette,  the  old  conventionalist :  Fouch^,  suspected  of 
having  betrayed  the  emperor,  was  named  president  of  this 
provisional  government. 

Napoleon  withdrew,  and  from  Malmaison^  to  which  he 
retired,  turned  his  eyes  towards  America.  Behind  hin^, 
innumerable  enemies  were  predpitating  themselves  upoki 
France ;  the  roads  to  Paris  were  open,  the  English  and  the 
Prussians  were  hurrying  along  them  rashly ;  a  htmdred 
thousand  French  soldiers  could  in  a  few  days  be  brought 
under  the  Vails  of  the  capital,  and  cut  off  their  retreat. 
Napoleon  fdlowed,  upon  his  map  and  in  his  mind,  the  im* 
prudent  march  of  the  enemies,  his  warlike  genius  was  once 
more  roused  ;  he  wrote  to  the  provisional  government  that* 
he  had  coned  ved  a  plan  of  an  infallible  nature  to  conquer 
and  annihilate  them  ;  he  requested  to  be  allowed  to  fight  a^ 
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i^mU  I  th9  emperor  detewniaed  to  qiut  France,  a»i  dwwwtejl 
JuAcaeiae  towfl«4»  Boobtfrnl^  vnder  tbe  goeitl  of  Qmamni 
B««k#r,  Sat  Bnglifik  ixmem  hoverad  reaiid  tte*  port  : 
abuaed  1^  a  stsaoge  iUueioii,  Niipoleoo  flsibtered  ]iiniielf.4]|«t 
•  Bo^le  eenfidenoe  oa  his  pttrtiraiild  tiiimipli  overibedbi** 
lute  exigeaciee  of  polky .  S^  with  hiifliiite^  went  en  boMnl 
tbe  EpgkA  yessel  tbe  ?Mhnytoti>  fremwbich  be  wvoto^te 
tbe  piinoe regent^  andasked  permiMQ».te  ae^t  bimfleli^  him 
eniotber.  Tbeiiii(stook^»  efc  tbe^  beertb  ef  tbe  Bdtish  peepki^ 
wfcilijb  doming  tbe  pgoteotion  eC  tbeir  lefiwt  Xbeief^totiib 
letter  ^wei^an  end$v  t#4mY€Qp»  tbe  iBniBtrieae  ntppUimttb  to  Bk 
Helena^  and  almost  immediatelj  he  sailed,  for  tbe  reposftfof 
the  werl«t  tow«K4»thiiJ^iEieek.!vbMb(^»etTtO'^^  and 

bie  tomb.  It  was  tbiit'  tbnA  ibie  e^stfeerdinaiy  man  diM^ 
peered  for  the  aeoeod  time,  and  for  ever,  fram  thepelitfod 
atagey.leeviog  behind  bin  a  great  void>  in  which  dadbed*^ 
▼ariona  intereets^  tbe  ehedK.  of  which  produced  and  prokoged 
lid^fial  oscilktiona  in  BttiK^pMk  Xifco^animnieDseihip^amt 
lowed  up  all  at  oaee  in  timtbeaoaKof  tbe  ocean,,  tbe  waarea 
fimoed  and  boiled  for  ai  loogotinMI  aftoiv  over  tba  golf  in 
wbifiih  be  hod  dittMonasA^di 
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iaiQ  the  capita}^  to  the  fall  of  th#  Decaze  miniati^. 
July  8rd,  1819— F^bnuvy  20th,  1820. 

Uan.alUed  acmiaa;. opened  Franca  for  tbe  aaoend  time  to 
the  ^ncbooa.  Louie  XVHL,  in  a  proclamation  of  the  28ih 
of  June,  dated  from  Cambrai,  said :  "  I  hasten  to  bring  baok 
m^  nMed  aebj^cti^  tomitigf^tbe  CTils  I  wished  to  prevent, 
to  plaee  myself  a  aeoond  time  between  the  allied  anniea  and 
tbaFrendv  in.  the  bo|M  thei.the  consideration  of  wbioh.I 
tUnkl  am  the objeot^  will  tocn  to  their  safiaty.  I  promise^-** 
I  wbo^bave  nerer  promiaad  ia'vain,— <to  ptuxlon  tbe  mided 
IVencb  !aU,  that  baa  pasaed.fiom  the  day  on  wliicb  1 4iaitted 
I48le^  mmdst  so(  many:  tcw!%  to  the  day  on  which  I  sauntered 
Gambraijf amidst,  so  ma^y.  afidamations.  But  the  blood  of 
mjidnldren  has  flowed  in  oonseqnenee  of.  a  treason  <rf  wbiob 
tbeMMb^.  of  the  wodd  olSdr  ae  example;  the^  autbonot 
thiaboKrible.  conspiracy  will  ba  consigned  by  tbe  ohambers 
to  the  vengeance  of  .the  laws^" 


t]i0  oftfiital'e  tkil  Frantb  •  ami^  of  a:  kandre'd  ftBdtw%nl}t 
tliouafttkd  'ixie%  ^iriUi  Ev  huddnd  piooesi  df  cannon^  wrii 
encamped  un^  fker'waCB-of  Pavis,  aad  the  Chamber ^^ 
lUpreMBteiliyeliicenliiiaad,  amidsfetheiiDiie  df  jwioa,  io  diMM 
dbetoaet  theones  end  establi^  gaarantees*  for  tberigiita  el 
tlM  BaUoik  The  Eogliah  and:  the  Pnutoaas  hdd  VBahlf 
advanced,  leawi^.bMnd  fchAm'd^tnplelhieiaf  stroagplao^': 
viotery  might  b^  be  disputed.  >  Stt^vak^  hxyw&veip,  with  the 
hoivibie  deatinjtift  which  attdtfaervererse^oiild  give  up  line 
eapital  of  Fraaee/  the  heikdar:  of.  the  gpVerfiiuent  -and  tlto 
asiaj,  Fotich^  duke  ol  Otraxito^'  and  DttTeusty  priooe'  ok 
Eckmiihl,  minister  of  war,  signed  on  th»'3td'of' JuEjr,  si  Sb 
Cftotidy-  with  iikto  duke  of  W«llmgto]|^  md  Blukdk^/  cUW 
nteadera  c€  the  Edglah'  aosd'  F]^$au»  ^forv^s;  i^ 
eonvenABODy  by  whieh  b^vaa  said  :  ^  That*  th^  'French  amiy 
shouhiesiauate  Pttiis^aud  ihealdgo  tb  1iie('adi€r>aide  of  the 
Loim  ;  that  poblicraiML  priiiate/propevtjraheuld;  be  riosfMtML 
and  that  thb  indsviduds:  rpreeeilt  in  the  r  city' liTttheitinuiojf 
the  capihalatian;  Ahuahl.  iiei^ber  be  'disturbed'  ikorqtieMiiabdd^ 
on  anything  relative  to  their  conduct  inr^'pn^itioal-opiAioritt^ 
Ob  the  8th  ataShh^  tiie'kiiig  mstde''.hia'-{>uU^''entrkiice 
iatb  Paris';  Talhfjiaraitd;  :wak  lianied:'  prauledt^of -thel  iie«r 
nanktry,  and  the  ' iegiddv  Ft^udi^;  wlio; ^idtbdu^^iliki^ 
leMi'a  miiuster, /had  aoti^ly  0cKopei«tedi>in>  thettfithva  el 
Lduis  XVIIL,  cAitained  asa  T0o6]]i^niBerti«^eutMkMien;o''t]M 
king's  covtaca  with  the  pdrtfidlio  of  policejl  Tv»  1istii4>f  .^ 
piHMciiibcd  were  immediately  dk^\^np*e 'b^'Oiib,^itinbte«tt> 
generak osr officeifswere brdiight  befcvealcohhctt ef-'iraiV thii^ 
other  eotitimedihvty-nixie'mmie6«7  iheei&wiiolHflkititedgifiattld^ 
were  otdared  to  wait»  under  the  Bbrvc&Uimo^' k)l^  tb^;hig^ 
pdioe»  until  the  ehambers  should  <  hain»  deeideii  vpoh  t^d» 
hAei  Gamot  was'of  this  number,  and  it  WM  Fouohd  Wh^ 
signed' the  ordinahces  of  proscription.  '         ' 

The  allied  troops  pieeeded  the  kivrg  inib  the  oapittflf 
their  angry  looks  plainly  showed  that' they  believed  thejr 
entnsd  mvoh  less  in  virtue  of  a-treaty  than  by^  thd  right  of 
ceoqiMBt)  and  from  the  eatli^t  days,  every  ope  itadghi  Sfipre^' 
ciabeihie  frightfid  evils  this  seecniid  ^invasioii;  had  «dAwd  ttipia^ 
France.  The  Prussians  in  particular,  regarded  with  a  stem 
and  spritated  air  the  aonuments  «nd  trophies  of  «he^*9ififi& 
vlc*ot4es ;  it  remnred  the  noble  resiskaiice  of  Ixjui^'jXl?;!!!: 
to  preserve  the  bridge  of  Jena  from  ,tfte|r  fcrut^  ye^geiuoeii 
Insulting  to  the  public  mourning  and  feelingly  an  insolent* 
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otderof  the  day,  given  by  tbe  Fraaman  general  Muffling, 
goyemor  of  Pari%  ordered  the  sentinels  to  fiie  upon  any 
one  who  should  brave  them  by  word,  gesture,  or  look.  M. 
Deca2e,  prefect  of  police,  caused  this  lArbarous  order  to  be 
torn,  and  this  act  of  courage  became  one  of  the  causes  of  his 
high  fortune.  In  contempt  of  the  capitulation,  the  French 
museums  were  devastated;  every  state  of  Europe,  every 
city  claimed  the  pictures  and  statues  of  which  Gallic  triumphs 
had  despoiled  them,  and  Paris  beheld  with  stupor  a  savage 
aoHiery  seize  so  many  masterpieces  paid  for  with  the  blood 
of  Frenchmen.*  A  young  poet,  Catdmir  Delavigne,  then  first 
dis^ying  his  brilliant  ttdents^  was  the  eloquent  interpreter 
of  the  gne&  of  France. 

The  heroic  army  of  the  Loire  was  a  oontinual  object  of 
tecror  to  the  foreigners ;  they  required  it  to  be  immediately 
disbanded.  These  brave  men  lowered  their  eagles  and  laid 
down  their  arms  at  the  command  of  Marshal  Macdonald, 
aad  no  'disorder  accompanied  their  return  to  their  homes. 
Gouvion  Saint  Cyr,  minister  of  war,  then  set  about  the  cmation 
of  a  new  army,  and  the  organization  of  the  royal  guard 
dates  from  this  period. 

«:  The  composition  of  the  chambers  underwent  important 
modifications  :  many  peers  of  the  first  restoration,  who  had 
sat  during  the  Hundred  Daya^  were  eliminated  ;  the  king 
temed  unefy-two  new  ones,  and  on  the  20th  of  August, 
1/815,  rendei»d  the  peerage  hereditary.  The  elections  of  the 
deputies. wera^ made  according  to  the  anci^it  electoral  lists 
oonpleted  by  the  choice  of  the  prefects  :  a  great  number  of 
eld  knights  d  fit  Louis  were  arbitrarily  named  as  electors^ 
mid  traoflttutted  to  ^e  new  chamber  the  spirit  of  blind  and 
violent.xetetien.wiih  which  they  themselves  were  animated. 
Moot  of  the  ekotfid  members  belonged,  in  fact^  to  the  opinion 
atyled>  vlira-Pf^aligt,  and  came  to  the  chamber,  not  only 
with  ideas  most  hostile  to  the  revolution,  but  still  further, 
with  tike  thirstfor  vengeance  and  the  too-fi«quently  rash  con- 
fidence .which  victory  gives  after  a  humiliating  defeat. 

Then  it  became  -  strongly  manifest  among  what  inextricable 
difficulties,  tho  ^government  of  the  restoration  was  placed. 
"Whilst  ewdemningthe  vindictive  and  reactionary  i^iamber 

j<*  Thtte  rQia«ffk#.,ara  ^oaicely  worthy  of  Ktfaiiitioaf^they  create  a 
rasile  by  t^eir  we||Lkiie8ft :  by  the  right  of  the  iirongeit,  the  Frenoh 
took  these  bbjecta  from  their  legitimate  owners;  by  the  same  right, 
tHeir  owners  took  them  back  again ; — •'What  have  the  French  to  com« 

...  .     ..:^j  ■■      ' 
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of  1815,  we  must  not  confound  with  tho  man  of  paarionate 
men  who  formed  the  miyority  of  it,  the  saperior.mindfl^  who 
sought,  by  penetrating  it  with  their  dootrinel^  to  give  to 
France  an  organization  drawn  firom  exalted  principles,  bat 
which  had  o^ised  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  morals,  the 
intelligence^  and  the  interests  of  the  nation.  Men  of  a  noble 
character  and  great  talent^  such  as  MM.  de  Bonaid,  Bergasse, 
and  Montlosier,  figured  at  the  head  of  the  royalist  school,  and 
set  forth  in  their  writings  the  dominant  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  chamber.  Thb  school  sought  the  basis  of  its 
poHtical  opinion  less  in  the  ri^ts  of  the  peoples  than  in 
fjBucts  consecrated  by  time.  The  liberal  school,  on  the 
contrasy,  considered  freedom  as  a  right,  mher^it  to  human 
naturo,  and  announoed  itself  as  talung  for.  the  basis  of  its 
theories,  reason,  public  interest,  and  the  general  will.  The 
first  of  these  two  schools  had,  as  ita.pactionlar  object,  ewut 
when  it  iuToked  the  liberties  of  the  notion,  to  extend  the 
influence  of  the  aristocracy ;  the  second  psoposed  to  itself  by 
confining  this  influence  within  narrow  limits,  to  make  the 
greatest  possible  number  participate  in  the  exercise  of  politiosl 
rights.  There  existed  then  a  reciprocal  and  an  invincible 
antipathy  between  the  fundamental  opinionB  of  the  royalists 
and  those  of  the  liberals,  and  it  was  perhaps  impossible  that 
a  stable  order  of  things  should  be .  consolidated  in  France 
under  a  dynasty  bound  by  its  antecedents,  by  its  afiections, 
by  gratitude  even,  to  the  men  who,  to  reoonstruot  the  sodal 
edifice,  never  took  their  eyes  finom  the  past^  whilst  the  nation 
which  this  dynasty  governed,  rejected  their  principles  and 
adopted  almost  in  its  entirety  the  system  founded  and 
4efended  by  their  adversaries.  The  struggle  between  the 
most  violent  men  of  both  parties  began  in  1815,  and  lasted 
fifteen  years :  all  took  advantage  of  whatever  was  obscure  or 
fll«defined  in  the  charter,  some  for  the  purpose  oi  destroying 
it,  others  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  more  than.it  promised. 
The  royalists  had  at  firlit  the  advantage  It  waa  impossible 
that  the  Talleyrand  ministry  should  maintain  itself  before 
such  a  chamber  as  the  resentments  excited  by  the  Hundiea 
Days  had  made,  and  the  duke  de  Bichelisa  received  orden  U 
form  a  new  cabinet. 

This  statesman^  a  friend  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  mi 
whose  life  had  been  principally  passed  in  foreign  ooontriei, 
had  aoquired  a  great  administrative  reputation  in  his  govern^ 
ment  of  Odessa :  he  knew  but  little  of  France  or  the  mode 
of  action  fit  for  a  representative  government ;  but  he  often 
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jdBBda  Qp-fdDviistalialsv'aQtvd  ankno'wiedge  b}r*tk6>Sne^iralioBS 
.  «f.a  ^bt  ancL  gsparetU  mind.      H19  hastened  the  oenelumn 
^oti^  tirest^v.ivhiBh'lat.lcogtihvfip^fied  the  .expeasetaod 
nbi^b^impoaeilivptmnFniDce  l^'tl^  ^eir  demands 

^Bi^e' reduced  itof five  {qmAbi:  Ist,  tlie  eessiea  <tf'the  terrilorj 
aidntaiiiiDg:  ihe  pkoeib  of  tflnlippeviUe,  MMrieUbni^,  ^irelouiBy 
Mid  Lkiiidafii:^  3»I^JtbA.dMDditiQik  ^  the  fuiiifioatieiw  ef 
fluyungnexi^  9^'  tfab  {sajvient  lof  ift  Ittdem&ifieatkin  of  svvieii 
iiuiidrediEdUioiii^^iiBdthbui^ipri^^  the  debt»  owing  by 

:lhe  Frai<^  jgDviBiiiBibiittto  UkaiYidnaiaiif4ir  all  the  st«lee«f 
:£uix)i|)e^.  iitfa>  tiM/itiBtitatiQn  0^  the  depaitiiieBt  of  Mont 
'JBaaa>tq[dilieLki]igiji£lSflBidi2iia  i*  0th^  the  ooeupation,  during 
ilknBiorj£t9  >78an^  ati^^ie  wtH  of  the  allieS)  of  a  line  along  the 
itolitieis^  ibyiiabi'Meiiil^i^a  hnndved  a&d  fifty  thoueand  men, 
'.nkaint^ziediAt'ti^  jmjpiam  ^/^rance.  Tb^  painfcd  tna^ 
(nmiQign{aft>onLftluiJ30^ofifovcmber,  1815. 
-  r '  :0DiB)iH8okh^ .  iifoaaay  jand  cvuel  ezactloiiB  of  a  million  of 
^xjeif^enLiKflBDqiotjtiheoaljPOTilB>'whiflh  f^nnoe  had  toenfiSar 
Hit  QjAmquHbga ggilthevdieafitpone  tYCiats  <3^  ihe  hMndrsd  da/j^. 
'SaneM  iDbpHDlanntB^4>f  tka  aouth  vrm&  ibr  a  longtime  a  pray 
Ibiaiflrii  Iwar  hnd  iUieo^y  -anarohy  ;  horrible  aasassinations 
JhieacyeigniiliaiftffethiBfi^tal'  period :  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
ifeM  '/(kiiBfoqiiBBaMneilod  MarseilleB^  gare  themeelvea  up  to 
finions  jBkdntek»  and/.maasaotied  a  body  of  Mamelukee  who 
haULgaBBflflki^hiiLilawaUa;  a  ifenpciouspepvlaoe  slaughtered 
MainhBl.BfgnB  at  Atig^on ;  the  bnwe  Qoneral  Ramel  waa 
a0tettiDatOed.iitiToidoiMBi  In  the  department  of  the  Gard  the 
Yoyaliiti-nai^ion  inanHbirtwri  itself  undar  the  .appearanoe  df 
jn^gibuiSi/enthasiasm ;  at  ](irisme8,  Uses^and  other  places, 
fatesBUivpefambi^latod'tha  streets  in  open  day,  to  the  ory  of 
JktA  %9iih^BMat(mi^J  Some  moMters,  led  by «  Trestailkm, 
«>Trupdi&xB;;'cnda'GDa4&ai,  mnewod  the  horrors  of*the  2nd 
Iffi^e^iteiaben);  tiKf  OMsssored  t^  Oalvinists  oven  intiie 
^BMBBaiBntiiJiBCneaiMitpoiEtMioet  horrible balibeonty,  outraged 
Aimtmvm^aBA  burni»:theur  housesand  4dkeii*  teeapico ;  and- tlwse 
gdonositieB:.  iemaincd  unpuniidied  l-*»tiMy '  were  •eoaimitted  in 
JkhflLsigh£  o£th^  losaLaxithont&ee^who  fdlow«d  4hem  to  go<on; 
.  tha'f^eiikment,fpeE«ie«iea»  to  prevent 'them,  Ibr  aloi^timo 
was  silent^  and  the  chamber  of  1815  branded  itself  'witk 
idamy£hgpx>ilny)to<<aBiep^aKte  ftuaitic  traiMporta,  the  deputy 
JKAJigaapiia^rwho  demanded  jn  la^iuiry  into  "^ese  heiti^lo 
erimoi^  'Tbs  asj  of  )ufrtioe <and  humanity  arose  from  a*  l^ndgn 
irBranal'3  the  illustrieus  Brougham  invoked,  m  fayour  eff  iiia 

<^  ^»,iee,«ee.  i8«.  4d.  iM^vg,-^Tnaa. 
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Msd'ti^BnglftAh  parttftTii^&t  was  mcnred  by  the  iiooiB6te  «f  Ilk 
iliAigMMt  "vwce,  AuMrrifti)  bag^^btiets,  Id  ^MKrionB  'plMfea.  telw* 
t«Md  b6%w««B  tile  vLetimi!  and  lhear«Z60iitiotker&  A4;  NteM% 
Ctoneml  Laguda  waa  adsaninated  by  soaie  f  uHona  wvatahei 
^1m»  iMg^he  -tuA^ttf&cmS  to  reis^tx%my  and  a  prlanaoftlM 
feyal  ^fotaHy,  tbe  diike  id*Angoulltiie,  oame  twide  to  tkia 
dtffotad  t&ty,  b^reba^ia^ld  succead  ^Vf  firm  ami  pindanl 
araidnet  te  (Mopf^Bip  tlie  effasion  of  blood. 

TkeaeMian  iras  opienad  on  the  •  7th  of  Ootebar,  ^aiid'tlla 
Chamber  &(  DcftEl^ee^qaalifiedby  thenaiaaof  tbe/nlriMMMtMM^ 
ga^  ftee  retk  to  th^r  ^riotoot  and  teactftcMiaafy  paitoknM.  In 
tioe  ^  the  imiiien6etiiaJoii%yx)ftbi8  chamber,  led  by  MHAi 
▼m^,  Co2%i6re,  and  La  Ba«rdonfiaye,  ^ras  a  aainoH^  of 
abtl^f  members,  at  the  head  of  ^^om^ere  MM:4e  Same^ 
WLoftft  Oorllatd,  aitd  FtoqiAer:  they  oould  oa^  op|HMM  « 
eonmgfeoiM'biit  iaipotettt  eloqaenee  to  tnoftt  of  theaote  of  UiSa 
to^memomble  -sesdmnL  The  d^amber  demanded  exe^tioaal 
k#8yi»^ch  were  feoeived  aaaeoftae  pveeented;  one  stidpended 
indivldttal  Vker^y^  another  jmakhed  ee^tkms  eties  trith 
pottatioa,  a  third  eefeelMi«AMid  'the'^Denetiye  npan 
wntHigB  j-antt  *  at  mngwt,  m  we^atBetnaRm  eta  law  ot  aimeBCyy 
MM.  de  k  Benrdoauaye^ai&d  !Diit)leiBl«JGi^^nedttn  '{)t«e|KMd 
to  Ihm  Af'wseategorieeef  guilty  perM»e,  -whieh  miglttbe 
arUtnffyyexteiided  to  ina«y  thociaaade  of  FtMbhftMiL  'l%e 
eoaixnianoB  ehat^  with  ttakmg  a  lepOHi  apon  tho  kltr^tf 
atttteety  adiaittted  the  project  of  thete^calegoriefi^  aa  wellaa 

that  which  re-established  confiscation,  tO-pay  idfO^nUNtantfi'- 
tetkma  imposed  by  the  allies ;  Itf'ftiMdiei^  p^(m^  by^^he 
organ  of  M.  de  Corbi^re,  its  supporter,  to  exdade  ihe  fegi- 
Mm  ftam  (Ave  amaeirty.  I^he  two'^firtt  ptsjodts  ^fere  re)eeted 
by 'a  tery  wtak  majmity ;  the  ohataber  patted  4he  laet  l>y 
condemning  the  regicides  to  perpetual  banishm^at,  t&fjb^bttt 
wM'tiieae'ii^  signed  the  additional  act,  or  were  employed 
hf^tknb  ifeveiiMtteHt  of  tlie  H^mdred  Ik^  This  meaaoie 
reached  Fouch6  himself,  then  ambassador  at  Dresden,  and 
tl4io«KMife  exfle.  Fndthr  ^tb^  -Wndfeti^  kiu^ce  >oi  ^the 
Mi^|e«¥ly,  the^Ifrttitate  was  tnu^^lated ;  M.  de  l^MibkyM^ 
MiaSateip  oT-tiiO  tMenior,  eotpelled  eevtMil  ttieailier0k)f  tttilneiit 
Merit 'ft^om  it,  and  unong  otiietis,  the  aathor  of  Mwfiam,  imi 
ttie'aiatiiorof  the  Demo  Gendree,  MM.  Amanid  and  EtieniiaL 
9%e  tffifieta  of  these  violent  aets-were  alrettily  nHmiiidBtedbf 
pmirinAents :  ihe  impetnoos  and  imprudent  LeMdo^^^re,  trm 
«y>ooiiiafSaeh»,  WM  the  first  fMim  s  ^aAar  hiai,  Ney,  ^tht 
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bravest  of  the  brave,"  invoked  in  vain  before  tke  Chamber  of 
Pe^»  the  benefit  of  the  capitulation  of  St  Cloud ;  he  was  oon- 
dnnned  to  death,  and  executed.  The  brokers  Fauoher,  both 
generals,  inseparable  in  death  asin  life,  were  shot  at  Botdeaox ; 
Qenerala  Mouton-Douvemet  and  Chartvand  suffered  the 
same  punishment ;  General  B<mnaire^  more  unfortunate  stilly 
underwent  a  disgraceful  degradation  ;  Lefevre  Desnouettes^ 
the  two  brothers  LaMemand,  Rigaud,  and  Savary,  were  con- 
demned to  death  for  contumacy.  Lavalette  alone  escaped 
capital  punishment^  by  the  devotion  of  his  wife  and  of  tluree 
generous  Englishmen,  who  favoured  his  evasion;  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  broke^out,  on  this  occasion,  into  furious  invectives 
against  the  ministers,  whom  they  made  responsible  for  the 
event;  other  victims  weie  sacrificed.  Scenes  of  honor 
terrified  Grenoble  :  an  obscure  man  named  Didier,  inveigled 
a  troop  of  peasants^  who  scarcely  knew  whither  he  was  leading 
them  ;  they  were  for  the  most  part  drunk  and  badly  armed. 
Didier,  at  their  head,  endeavoured  to  take  Grenoble  by  sur^ 
prise ;  General  Donadieu  defeated  this  senseless  attempt,  and 
immediately,  by  his  orders,  moving  columns  pervaded  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  spread  desolation  and  terror :  the 
prisoners  they  took  were  tried  in  masses  by  a  prevotal  ooort> 
and  exterminated.  In  Le  Gard,  the  court  of  assizes  acquitted 
Trestaillon  andhisacoomplice8,theassassinsofGeneraLI^gsrde> 
whilst  the  councils  of  war  continued  to  fulminate  senteuoesof 
death'  against  Protestants  suspected  of  Bonapartism.  The 
chamber,  amidst  so  much  blood,  held  on  its  march  towards 
its  ol^ect^  which  was : 

1st.  The  re-establishment  of  legitimate  royalty  upon  its 
ancient  basis. 

t  Snd.  The  formation  of  local  independent  administratLoiDS^ 
oi^anized  in. such  a  manner  as  to  leave  place  for  territorial 
and  ecclesiastical  influences. 

3rd.  The  legal  creation  of  a  powerful  territorial  aristocrat. 

ith.  The  political  and  financial  constitution  of  the  Erencb 
clergy. 

,  Lwiis  XYIII.  h(ui  announced,  on  his  return  ftom  Gheai^ 
that  thirteen  articles  of  the  charter  should  be  submitted  ta 
revision ;  it  became  evident  that  Uie  chamber  was  about  to 
$^e  upon  itself  from  this  loynl  promise,  to  annihilate  ths 
obarter  altogether.  The.  count  d'Artois-  and  bis  friends^ 
the  PawiUon  M<ur99at^  who  accused  the  king's  government  <|f 
too  liberal  conduct  iu  1814,  and  even  imputed  to  thisipre- 
t0|idedliberaUly  theoatasiroph^  of  the  Hundred  Days^^^ 
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the  chataiber  of  1^15  do  its  violent  and  retrognAd  proceed 
inga.  Already,  by  the  establiahment  of  a  religious  congre* 
gation,  whose  ramifications  extended  into  the  provinces, 
MonMur  govamed  the  minds  of  the  ambitious  and  the 
fanatical ;  to  this  first  and  skilfiil  organization  he  joined  that 
not  less  poverfcd  one  of  the  national  guard ;  all  the  inspec- 
tors of  this  immense  body,  all  the  officers  were  of  his 
nomination;  be  chose  them  for  the  most  part  from  the 
extreme  royalist  party,  and  thus  exercised  a  double  power 
of  surveiUapce  and  action.  France  found  herself  entangled 
in  the  nets  of  a  ^u^tion  hostile  to  her  institutions,  and  whose 
interests  and  views  were  in  opposition  to  hers :  the  repre- 
sentative monarchy  was  in  peril,  and  the  more  that  the 
influence  of  this  anti-national  power  gained  in  strength  and 
duration,  the  more  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  reaction 
would  be  terrible. 

Listening,  th^  to  the  suggestions  of  his  own  reason,  and 
to  the  energetic  counsels  of  the  ministers  Bichelieu,  Decaze, 
and  Ijaan^  Louia  XVIIL  issued  the  celebrated  ordinance  of 
the  dth  of  September,  which  dissolved  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  fixed,  according  to  the  text  of  the  constitution, 
the  number  of  the  members  of  the  new  chamber  at  two 
hundred  and  sixty,  and  declared  that  no  article  of  the  charter 
should  be  revised.  This  ordinance  was  a  dap  of  thunder 
for  the  royalist  party,  which  received  it  trembling  with 
indignation  and  passion.  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  the  most 
enlightened  and  eloquent  man  of  this  party, — the  only  one, 
perhaps,  who,  whilst  relying  upon  legitimacy  as  the  founda- 
tion of  social  order,  wished  wil^  sincerity  for  the  preservation 
pf  the  constitution, — ^protested  in  tbe  name  of  all  his  party, 
and  replied  to  the  orcQnfmce  of  September  by  La  Mona/rchie 
^rion  la  CharUy  a  work  which  spread  through  Europe  and 
pro<^ured  the  duigraoe  of  its  author.  The  command  of  the 
^national  guard  was  withdrawn  from  the  count  d*Artois»  and 
tbe  result  of  the  new  elections  responded  to  the  hopes  oi  the 
Tninistfy. 

Neverthdess,  the  misfortunes  of  the  oountry  were  over- 
whelming :  oppressed  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
foreigners,  who,  disseminated  in  its  fortresses,  burdened  it 
.with  ruinous  expenses,  and  agitated  by  internal  &ction% 
France  had  still  further  to .  groan  under  the  hcurors  of 
famine ;  the  continual  xains  of  1816  inundate  the  country, 
destroyed  the  hqpes  of  the  harvest>  and  spfead  the  scouxgie 
of  disease  among  the  cattla    Bat  even  these  calamities  did 


Kha  year^iSl^,  the  kto  tragic  flcenw  ofGMB^le  wwe 
Teprodtioed  iri;  LjMs,fn%li  ilie  flame  obivMier  nf^absardil^ 
in  tkeexeetitimi  6f  the  fiht,  and  tke  'same  bu^UKtity  in  tlbo 
*|mnishn)et2t'  'Of  ft. 

A  Bew  oono6!diiir''w«S'  fllgfied  «tt  -I^MBe^'liy'tteaaB  ef  K. 
Blaeasy^tmibaflBader '  to  the  ^yereign '  ^ettdiffi  -IThis  treatf , 
btirdeasorae^r  Franee  'in  more  thaxk  one  paspet^  eonsidar- 
ttbly  .extended  tbe  nm&ber  of  I^Hshopriea,  'wlddi  kad  been 
fixfld  tit  fiftj  bjr  the  oeneofdat  of  Nap<deoiL  Afvojeot  of* 
lawz-preaeiited  on  thk  sabjeet  %o  tlie  eha«ibeva^^i«9Te|e<rtedy 
and  the  king  limited  the  number  4f  biaheps  tatba;^  ^  tba 
departments. 

THiemfAt  imp^rtast  legttlaill^  aefr'^'l^ift  yearirMtha 

Sectoral  law,  wbich,  fer  the  ftrslh^nne  flinoei  tbe  lestoratioiiy 

permitted  a  legal  manner  to  be  followed  ift  the  nominatioii 

of '  the  deputies.     It  estabK^ied  the  direct  •eleotion,  fixed  the 

amomit  of  taxes  to  be  paid  hy  eleotova  at  three  hundred 

francs,  and 'that  of  the  eligible  depirties  at  a  HhousaaMl  fraDw; 

the  ehaanber  was  to  be  renewed'  by  fifths^  and  there  was 

but  one  eeUege  for  *each  department.     This  hnr,  proposed 

by*  the  ministrjr,  w«S'  adepted  filter  atormj  debaHes  :  it  \na 

tbegreiKtest  eoneessaen  the  Bourbons  had  yet  made  to  the 

ooBstitutional  spnit,  and  i4»  results  pro^p«d  lihe  extrens 

difficuittesof  the  ground  upon  whieh  the  reigning  dynasty 

-WBtf  placed.    Other  laws,  of- high  'impertaaoe^  <werepasMd 

the  SbHowing-Tear.    'Tranee  hi^  an  army  but  in  appear- 

anee:  'voluntary* eniistineats  'fitted  ihe  ranlcB  of  the  Isgioas 

badly,  and' fitr^beeame  urgent,  in  the  preocpoe  of  tholoniga- 

ers,  io  re-estiMidi  ikie  ndHftcoy  Ibroea  of  Ihe  Idngdam  upon 

a.' respectable  footing.     It  was  for  this  purpose  that  in  1%18 

'Iiar^^'€k>uipion  ^dot  Oyr,  muiister  of  wur,  proposed  ite 

Tecruitmg  law!   it  re^estabMshed  the  eoBser^ou  of  tlM 

ompsre,  depdyed  the  Hug,  in'Sfnteof  tbe  repugaanee  of  hia 

court,  6t  unlimited  power  intfae  ncmnaiftion  to  the  gnMle^ 

and  aooorded,  in  the  promotion  of  officers  and  8ubaltaElll^  m 

^great  part  to  senioril^.   This  law-was  coaknrf  to  the  article 

'of  iAie  charter  wteh  abolished  cqnscriptioatitttlieiJitgdom; 

Isttt  its  generally  feh  utility  eaosed- its*  adkyptionfto  be  deoidctt 

^upon.    Individnal  Hbertjr  eeascid  to  be  impended,  but  the 

^jperiodietf'  press  was  etifl  subjected  to  tbe  etnsiWB :  never* 

'  theless,'  by*  means-  of  an  artifice  whieh  teek  «we^  the  diunuelMr 

«f  perio(6cals  ^fivm  several  joumala^  men  ^f  talent  mala- 

'tftised, 'idmost  without  restraini.  a  pawJopate  miuggle  4u 
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tiiom.  ILikeral opnmi  andmraiisl  opiniMBlbaidlbrpfiitiolpal 
jergaD%'tb^one«£aiiftiMr«e,<attd  tlie  otiier,  J&e  47onMriMl6vn 
The  abol&tiM  «f  JCMv  Bra^Moin  Cbnsta&t,  Jti^,  'Etmnifv 
«ndl>«  Jicoif,  jocqyod  tibe  immeiiM  suomss  4>f  tko  tnt^ 
liiaeepiiUioajfcMifff  tfaeseoond  owed  its  popolasily  to  the 
femof 'IIMl' CbataaiDbruuid,  La  Meonais,  ajul  Mitsfia.  A 
poirtrM'Coiiaideralieiii' tended  to  juitif]p  the  fears  with  wbick 
tiie fibeitT-Jof'  the piMBal? this  peraod inepired  the mnistry. 
inio  allied  araiias  oeeapied  tho'kiiigdoni,  mad  it  wasneoenarf 
iO'CenviiMe.them  that  their  ^anpport  mtM  not  ■eoenaiT'  fer 
the  BonrboML  13ie*afipareat  •quietude  ci  Snuaee  alone 
«otild  brmg  ^rabofit  the  prompt  hbecatioiii  of  its  teiittoi^. 
Thisihappgr««snt  maffked  the  coarse  of  the  year  IBVS,  and 
the  ditkas'ide  ilUehriiea  hadttho  glorr  of  attaohaag^hiB  name 
to  it :  .idnpiks'to  fab  ifovtunaite  eseendaney  ^fer  the^snpenir 
Alexander,  the  'Sovere^s^  then  assemhled  at  Aix-la-Ofaik 
peUe,  •consented  to  have  the  Frea<^  plaoos  evacmated,  and 
to  withdiaw  their  amiiee  :  fifteen  millions  of  ini^pott,  ior 
aeribed  upon  le  ^emd  Uvre,*  eompleted  the  liquidation  <£ 
the  debt  of  Fnttoei  to  the  fonetgaer.  The  dvbe  de  Bichelien 
afterwards  gave  in  his  resignation,  and  retired  'belbre  the 
;«neie*  fwpulfhr  iwdms  of  Benjamin  Gonstaait  and  Manuel  de 
Ja  Fajotte,  Teoently  issued  from  the  eleototal  urn.  As  a 
«Tewaxd  for  the.  services  he  had  rendered  his  eeuntrf,  the 
'Ohamhevs  votod  dn  his  fa;roar  «  gifi  ef  fifty  tiiousand  livrss 
per  4mnnnL  Rieheliaa  was  mthont  fbrtnne,  and  did  not 
aoeeptthis  magnificent  reoempense  Imt  himsi^.  Ho  ejee»- 
Mod  power  in  a  veiry  diflieuh  time,  and'  the*  imperious  foroe 
«£  dnaaMtanees.  often  ovoroanae  his  generoos  dispoeitioik ; 
he  ieft^  oa-qvittiiiffi  office,  tihe  ii^utation  of  a  numof  wetth 
tad  hoaoiif,  bnt  the  persisteok^^  with  which  he  demanded 
thfrhloodi  of  ^Maxshal  Nvj,  and  pimned  sofiwral  «ther  pso- 
•enipt%dai4k;«id>jeGtyof  reproaoh  to  his  memorf.  .AlsrsMd 
ft  /Am  JSMult  of  Ifao  kst  eiectionfs  almost  ail  Ubesftl,  ho 
entahed  the  munutvy' to  "Conciliate  the  omUfle  •dMtiiOf  the 
db«inbcr,t  and  desired thafetheoleetoml  favw^shotldihemjodi- 
Aed.  His'TiewB  in;  this  rsspeot  were  not  shscstt'fagr'hisyoanf 
wMmgmM.  Beeaz^/Jthen  at  the  height  of  his  ihi^ur  w&A 
Ibmia  WmL 

<t  Wtmr4^4kHJiit  ^fihe  ihattber,  wm  thatia  HilMbt  th*'«soltisiiA«at 
mrnnhwMi^ i^myiaM».-|Mwrtyt»t,  llhe^eiyaliH  wliofe(1ibdnA(D9»kA 
mm  Um  imisl  4wMii4t^,Qgfiwi»'Vi tbwn.on.tb^dfffijii^a^    Xhas>Q^ 

rate  m«ia]i>#r8  pf  both,  parties  comf>os<^  the  two  s^eat  fraotioDS  of  tbji 
chamber  wliSbh  were  oatledb  the  teniir  drtnt^  and  the  eeKtrt  qatuike. 
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Several  members  of  the  cabinet  zetired  with  the  duke 
de  Bichelieu,  and  by  the  advice  <tf  M.  Decaee,  the  king 
named  General  Dessolle  preaident  of  the  coundl :  M.  db 
Serres  received  the  seals,  Marshal  Qouvion  Saint  Cyr  ze- 
tained  the  portfolio  of  war,  M.  Deca^  obtained  that  of 
the  interior,  and  was  really  the  director  of  the  new  minia- 
itry.  In  consequence  of  the  elections  of  1817  and  ISld, 
the  majority  in  the  chamber  of  the  deputies  was  in  fieivonr 
of  liberal  opinions ;  it  was  to  be  feared  that  all  harmony 
would  be  «t  an  end  between  it  and  the  chamber  of  the 
peers,  which  demanded  the  reform  of  the  law  of  election; 
it  was  urgent,  therefore,  either  to  dissolve  lihe  first,  or  to 
modify  the  votes  of  the  second  by  £cesh  creation.  M.  De- 
case  preferred  the  latter  mode^  and  a  royal  ordinance  created 
seventy-two  new  peera,  chosen,  for  the  most  part,  from 
among  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  empire.  This 
promotion,  which  assured  the  constitutional  march  of  the 
government,  provoked  the  violent  chunours  of  the  royalist 
party.  The  ministry  took  no  account  of  them,  but  followed 
for  some  time  with  sincerity  and  ability  the  direction  zt  had 
marked  out 

France  had  already  done  honour  to  heraelf  by  abolishing 
ihe  slave  trade  and  the  odious  droit  iavbaine;  she  obtained, 
in  1819,  the  liberty  of  tibe  periodical  press :  quiet  began  to 
be  re-established  in  the  interior;  the  foreign . soldier  no 
longer  trod  her  soil :  commerce,  manu&cturecf,  and  agricul^ 
tuz«  fletmshed,  mutual  instruction  made  rapid  progress,  and 
public  credit  was  reviving:  everything,  in  short,  allowed 
jKitpes  to  be  entertained  of  a  happy  future :  but  parties  wece 
fervent  and  implacable ;  the  royalists  rejected  all'  alliance 
(with  sinceore  constitutionalists,  and  would  not  allow  of  any 
rea^y  liberal  eoscessions ;  the  libends,  on  their  side^  could 
laot  wait,  and  eompromiaed  the  future  for  the  sake  of  secur* 
ing  an  ephemeral  triumph.  Serious  diflferences  had  already 
t^token  ikttt  between  the  q6U  gauche  and  the  ministry,  on  the 
4||il(jeQtrbf  the  ErwDchmen  banishfid  without  trial ;  the  quea- 
^on  wae.agitated  to  solicit  the  king  to  recall  tliem :  ""  WUk 
iejgmiitoS^  tegicuiM^  netxtr  cri^  M*  deSerres  firom.the 
tribune,  and  this  expression  strongly  irritated  thii  liberal 
party.  It  was  in  dro^mstanoes  li]^  these  that  the  eleetions 
jof  ISlfil  took  pkue^  for  the  renewal  of  the  third  aeries  of  the 
^diamber.  The  greater  part'  of  them  were  ma^  under  the 
iiiifluence  of  the  Sberals :  but  these  were  divided  into  several 
parses,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  were  that  of  the  revo- 


Intionistay  who  wiBhed,  at  wy  Mcrifice,  to  overlhrow  tb^ 
BoEorbons^  and  that  w]adch.7vaa  named  th€  docirinaire  party, 
^hii^h,  wbikt  setting  forth  it9  opinionB  ibQCording  to  certain 
ali)straQt  theocies  of  a  high  order,  conaidei^d  thQ  support  of  the 
dymisty  as  neeessaiy  to  that  of  the  charter, .  This  party,  not 
numeroua  then,  boasted,  however,  in  ita.i:an(k8  several  of  the 
best  informed  and  laost  distinguished  men  of  France.  Elec- 
tions made  according  to  their  views  would  have  assured  a 
durable  triumph  to  the  constitutionalists ;  but  the  electors 
committed  the  enormous,  error  of  yielding  to  the  suggestions 
of  violent  and  passionate  spirits ;  a  great  number  of  the 
elected  were  openly  hostile  to  the  Bourbons,  and  the  name 
of  the  conventionidist  Gregoire  issued  &om  the  urn.  The 
royalist  party  uttered  a  cjbj  of  horror,  and  expelled  Gr^oire 
from  the  chamber. 

Seriously  alarmed  by  the  elections  and  the  imperious  de- 
mands of  the  liberals,  solicited  by  his  brother  and  his  &niily, 
Louis  XYIII.  resolved  to  modify. the  electoral  law,  and 
M.  Deqaze,  considering  as  necessary  that  which  he  had 

{'udged  useless  and  dangerous  some  months  before,  thought 
^e  could  best  serve  the  views  of  the  king  by  withdrawing 
irQiDd  the  gcmche,  to  pass  over  to  the  cote  draU.  This  continual 
tacking,  in  .compliance  with  the  necessities  of  the  moment, 
and  to,  which  was  given  the  name  of  b(iscule  (see-saw),  often 
useful  on  the  part  of  a  kixig,  could  only  be  fatal  to  the  repu- 
tation of  a  minister,  under  a  constitutional  govemmentb 
Several  of  the  colleagues  of  M.  Decaze  perceivedi  that  as 
they  were  no  longer  able  to  persevere  in  their  line  of  con- 
duct, it  was  their  duty  to  give  in  their  resignations,  and  they 
did  so,  carrying  with  them  out  of  office  the  public  esteem ; 
these  were  MM.  Dessolle  and  Lotus  and  Gouvipn  Saint  Cyr, 
who  were  replaced  by  MM.  Pasquier,  Bey,  and  Latour  Mau- 
bourg.  M.  Decaze  formed  this  new  cabinet,  and  had  the 
title  of  president  of  the  council.  His  conduct,  which  had 
become  undecided  and  wavering,  irritated  the  liberals  with* 
out  conciliating  the  royalists.  The  latter  did  not  relax  in 
theic  ^attacks  till  a  frightful  event  gave  them  an  opportunity 
of  ovQrjthrowiog  him,  and  caused  power  to  pass  into  other 
hands.  ,  The  4uke  de  Berry  wfu^  assassiuated  in  the  evening 
of  the  }3th  qi  February,  1820,  as  he  was  coming  out  from 
the  opera^  by  a  wretch  naoned  XiOuvel,:  he  survived  the  blow 
but  a  few  bourse  and  expired  in  the  am^  of  the  royal  ^onily, 
pardoning  his  .muxdeicer.  This  prifice^  endowed  with  noble 
qualities,  and  i|mted  a  few  years  before  to  a  young  princessi 


tiie  gtttid^iMgMer  of  tbd  king  itf  Kaifdai^  'Wiitf  tlmi  odm 
flidered  as  the  kat  mole  0ei<Hi  of  the  M»  hnanA  of  the 
Boaitk>tt&  Hk  d«iath  spt^ead  ootoaiernatiea  throaghout  Flarift 
a&d  Fftmoa^  irk^re  tke  kmiIU  of  tkis  niiiit«r  et^ettt  *iMire  a* 
onoe  fbi«aeeiL  The  ftivy  ^  the  m^a&kl  kimwii»  bdaads*; 
they  madeM.  Deoaze  respoiudUe'forthe^erime;  and  one  (^ 
them  earned  fthedellriatn  of  parly  «a  ftr*aa'te  aeeoBe^  him  of 
it  from  the  tftibtme.  In  -?ain,  to  atppaaw  his  efiM^^  the 
minister  hastened  to  present  exoeptional  lawB'txytiieGhfmiA 
bersy  oDo  agakust  in^vidaal  liberty,  another  agmmt  the  pre«( 
as  well  as*  a  HAW  project  of  an  eleettomd  ]»»",  he  oould  not 
avoid  the  storm  fieom  the  cSt^droii,  andtaised  agakist  him'* 
self,  at  the  same  time,  as  servers  a  tempest  from  the  cM 
gaucka.  Royadists  and  Hbefals  pvo^ked  his  ikll :  he  s<^ 
resisted,  for  his  power  was  rooted  in  the  heart  of  the  king; 
but  the  eovnt  d* Artots  and  the  duobess  d' Angoal4me  earnestly 
reqnired  of  Louss  XVIII.  the  dismissal  of  1^  ik^arit^  imd 
their  Wishes  at  len^h  were  eomplied  with.  1£  Deeace  nh 
oOKved  the  title  of  duke,  and  was  i^pointed  ambassador  to 
Loodim,  and  M.  de  Rioheliea  formed  tke  new  eabinet,  whieh 
had  but  a  short  esistenee.  From  this  tkne,  and  by  its  own 
ikult,  the  liberal  party  lost  thedireeti<m€f  afflurs;  power  was 
about  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  royalists^  and  Franoe^ 
Btruek*  almost  withoQt  intermiSBion  by  a-crowd  of  measttres 
anti-national  and  destraetii^'ef  her  liberties,  only  eseaped 
fyom  this  retrogfwde  p«ih.  Into  which  a  lasii  hand  thrust 
her,  by  o^rtlurarwing  the  throne  upon  the  torn  ehaitor 

The  greater  part  of  Europe  was  then  in  a 'state  of  violent 
efferveseeno^  and  the  celebrated  prediction,  *  The  Vveneh 
revolution  will  make  the  tour  of  the  world,**  appeared  to  be 
aoDomplished.  Tho  cenvulflAve  movements  which  had  so 
long  ai^toted  IFVanoe,  spread  in  all  directions,  and  velcamc 
shocks  wero  feit  from  the  shorn  of  the  oeean  to  those  of  the 
Adriatic.  The  sovereigns  had  associated  the  peoples  with 
their  hsAreds  and  their  vengeance  vnih  regard  to  N£^poleo», 
l^  ftatlering  their  generous  feelings^  and  l^  piomising  them 
fie^  institutions,  as  the  recompense  for  their  energetic  rssist^ 
anee ;  but  after  the  struggle,  when  the  oommoii  enemy  was 
beaten,  the  sover»gns  forgot  their  proncnms  add'  pretended 
t^^  have  recofored  most  of  their  ancient  righto  upon  reseixing 
their  hbreditaty  sceptres :  they  no  knger  saw,4ntfiiet|  in  their 
pe&ph  anatilianes,  Imtouly  subjects ;  &ey  peiOSWod' a  dauget 
in  tite  sentiments  from  which  they  had  eo*  ktely  ebtsuied  a 
powerful  assistance,'  and  all  thek  eSotfiM  had'  ^%tedsn<rr  i# 
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eitlier  alifla  or  piiaisb  these^  libanl  difpositioinL  Tkeam 
FercUnaod  VIL  only  appeased  to  lure  ra-entored  Spam  £ar 
the  puq)ose  of  chaaitasiag-tka  heroie.  Boea wko.had  jNreasnMd 
Ills  thz9n«  foe  Usu  Hii^had  proBiised^  not  .tke  mau^Mumoi 
of  the  constitution  drawn  up  by  the  Cortez  of  Cadia  in  ISIS^ 
disfigured  by  tlte^erross  of  the  J^nok  oonatitotion  of  1191, 
but  the  gift  of  libecal  inatitution%  in  hanBony  with  ihA.pn>' 
gresa  of  intelligence,:  and  yet,  acarccdy  had  ha  eapaped  firaoi 
hia  priaon  of  Valency,  and  placed  the  anmuL  on  his  hwam^ 
than,  lending  an  ear  to  the  oounaela  of  a  fanatABal  and  bo^ 
barous  clergy,  he  ve^establiahed  the  Inquisition^  reignedxabt 
years  withoat  cootrcJ,  and  assailed,  like  a  ierocioaa  and 
maniacal  despot,,  the  moA  distdnguisbed  men  of  his  lr;in|AMii^ 
the  Martinez  de  la  £oflaa»  the  Torreoo^  and  the  Arguelles.: 
he  crowded  them  together  beneath  the  butning  lookB  of 
Africa,  and  his  generous  defenders  found  themselves  mingled 
ludiacrimixiately  in  the  same  dungeons  ivith  the  partinaBSiof 
King  Joseph,  against  whom  they  had  foogkt  The  arayv 
deprived  olf  its  noblest  leaderB,  at  length  roee  against  this 
odious  tyranny.  The  Isle  of  Leon  was  the  first  seene  of  the 
insurrection,  wiiich  broke  out  in  Januaxy,  1820,  anoogat  the 
troops  destined  to  subdue  the  Spaniak  ooleniss  of  South 
America :  Quiroga  and  Riego  were  the  pciaeipal  authovs  o^ 
it  Catalonia  rose  almost  at  the  same  time,  at  the  vcMoa  of 
Mina ;  QaUda  had  already  proclaimed  die*  constitution  of 
the  Cortez ;  the  insurrection  soccessiyely  prevailed  ia  aU  tke 
cities,  and  the  count  d'Abisbal,  who  was  charged  witk  tke 
auppression  of  the  rebels  of  the  Isle  of  LeoBi»  himself  onfaried 
their,  flag  at  Ocana.  Madrid  received  the  news,  witk  eatku* 
siasm,  and  Ferdinand's  only  alternatives  were,  abdioatiag,  ev 
swearing  to  tke  constitution :  he  chose  the  latter,,  and  swore 
to  maintain  it.  Torreno,  Arguellea^  and  Marti&ea.de  laBosaa 
passed  suddepoly  from  the  prisons  of  Africa  to  the  coiraeil  ef 
the  monarch,  and  as  the  first  acta  of  their  anth(tfity,.thejf 
aboksked  tke  infiimous  Inquisition^  and  sappresnd.tke  orden 
of  the  Jesuits  in  Spain.  The  govexiunent  beiBg  without 
resoxuxies,  decreed  the  sale  of  tke  immense  poeaeanonaof  ika 
religious  orders,  and  from  tkat  time,  sixty  tkousand  monka 
were  busy  in  stimulating  an  ignorant  and  fanatical  populaea 
against  it.  Tke  repercussion  of  tkis  vast  nuxv«ment  was  fek 
in  Portugel :  tkis  kingdom,  affcer  tke  fii^^  of  tke  royal 
family  of  Biagpnzay^.and  dnriBg,.tiiQ  wax;  kad been  snbjeeted 
to  SIX.  Eagliakr  cegenon,  which. governed  it  like  Jbcoknj^oitktt 
Briiannift  iaiea..  Portugal,  geaaBdxbori^fnajhiiwal^feeliafcdgeiiwi 
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Hmt  the  English  authorities,  and  recalled  their  ancient  sove- 
reign, John  VI.,  who  left  the  regency  of  Brazil  to  his  son 
Pedro,  and  returned  to  reign  over  his  old  subjects,  accepting 
a  liberal  charter,  drawn  up  after  the  model  of  the  Spanish 
oonstitution. 

Italy,  groaning  under  the  Austrian  sceptre,  was  equally 
agitated  :  societies  of  Freemasons  and  Carbonari  were  formed 
in  all  parts,  burning  with  one  same  hope,  united  by  the  vow 
to  one  day  JEree  their  country  irom  the-^reign  yoke,  and  form 
of  the  divers  states  of  the  Peninsula  a  federation  of  republics. 
The  kingdom  of  Naples  was  in  a  blaze :  Ferdinand  lY.  had, 
in  1815,  recovered  the  sceptre  of  this  country,  where  Murat, 
landing  in  arms  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  had  been  taken 
iand  shot.  The  remembrance  of  the  cruel  reactions  directed 
by  the  queen  Caroline  against  the  patriotic  party,  togered  a 
people  still  a  prey  to  all  the  caprices  of  arbitrary  authority. 
There  also  secret  societies  tended  to  produce  a  political  revo- 
lution ;  the  signal  was  given  by  the  army,  and  issued  from 
the  city  of  Nola.  The  regiment  of  Bourbon  inarched  out  of 
its  baiTacks  with  its  ensigns  unfurled,  on  the  2nd  of  July, 
1820,  to  the  cry  of  Viva  la  conatitustione  !  T^o  other  regi- 
ments joined  it ;  the  Carbonari  came  in  crowds,  and  General 
WilKam  P6p6  raised  the  capital  At  his  voice,  the  people 
invested  the  palace,  and  proclaimed  the  constitution  of  the 
Spanish  Cortez ; '  Ferdinand  IV.  and  his  son  adopted,  and 
swore  to  maintain  it.  Frightful  massacres  followed  this 
revolution  in  Sicily. 

Whilst  the  south  of  Europe  was  thus  agitated,  an  active 
fermentation  was  going  on  in  Prussia  and  the  states  of  the 
fiortii  of  Germany,  which  looked  in  vain  for  the  liberal 
institutions  which  their  princes  had  promised  them.  Four- 
teen redoubtable  circles  of  secret  associations  were  formed  : 
it  was  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  equality  that  their  mem- 
bers combined,  it  was  a  political  and  social  revolution  that 
they  demanded.  A  fever  of  demagoguic  enthusiasm  inflamed 
the  universities.  The  poet  Kotzebue,  the  defender,  in  his 
writings,  of  the  rights  of  monarchs,  fell  under  the  poniard 
of  young  Charles  Sand,  who  had  signalized  himself  in  the 
war  of  German  independence ;  thousands  of  voices  repeated 
the  name  of  the  assassin  with  transport,  thousands  of  hearts 
vowed  a  worship  to  his  memory.  The  revolutionary  fever 
which  60  violently  affected  the  continent  was  silently  working 
itfi'way  in  England,  and  threatened  to  give- up  the- social 
body  to  a  lonjg  and  painful  disorder^     This  convulsive  agita- 
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tion  extended  itself  with  rapidity  towards  tHe  east,  and 
roused  the  descendants  of  the  heroic  Hellenes  :  the  genius  of 
Miltiades  and  Themistocles  awoke  in  their  ruined  cities, 
after  a  sleep  of  two  thousand  years  ;  and  the  cry  of  country 
and  liberty,  issuing  from  the  walls  of  Souli  and  the  rocks  of 
Epirusy  revived  the  echoes  of  Marathon  and  SaJamis. 


CHAPTER  in. 

From  the  fall  of  the  Decaze  ministry  to  the  death  of  Louis  XYIIL 
20th  February,  1820— 16th  September,  1824. 

Three  absolute  monarchs,  the  emperor  Alexander,  the 
emperor  of  Austria^  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  had  signed,  in 
1815,  a  treaty  celebrated  under  the  name  of  the  Holy  AUir 
once,  by  which  they  engaged  to  found  their  mutual  relations 
upon  the  most  sacred  principles  of  Christianity,  and  to  have 
no  other  object  in  their  policy  but  the  interests  of  their 
subjects,  and  the  maintenance  of  religion,  peace,  and  justice. 
This  treaty  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna^ 
afiber  the  scandalous  partition  of  Europe,  and  the  indignant 
nations  soon  recognised  in  it  a  pact,  formed  in  the  interests  of 
power,  against  the  liberties  of  peoples.  The  revolutionary 
effervescence  which  manifested  itself  among  them  in  a  fearful 
manner,  was  not  without  its  dangers  for  social  order.  The 
sovereigns  might,  without  doubt,  have  prevented  it  by  the 
£edthful  execution  of  their  royal  promises,  and  later,  they 
might  still  have  imposed  silence  upon  imprudent  aud  rash 
views  by  making  the  wise  concessions  required  by  progress 
and  the  times :  but  they  took  a  different  part. 

M.  de  Metternich,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  • 
his  master,  convoked  a  congress  at  Carlsbad,  at  which  all 
the  members  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  assisted,  and  in 
which  he  himself  exercised  a  sovereign  influence.  This  con- 
gress destroyed  secret  societies,  and  established  the  censor- 
ship of  the  press  througout  all  Germany,  without  taking  any 
account  of  the  constitutions  enjoyed  byWurtemberg,  Bavaria, 
the  country  of  Baden,  and  some  other  states.  A  few 
months  after,  the  sovereigns  of  the  North  met  at  Troppau, 
near  Laybach,  to  pronounce  in  a  decisive  manner  concerning 
the  revolutions  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples.  Austria  in 
particular  dreaded  the  contagion  of  the  Neapolitan  insur- 
rection, on  account  of  her  Italian  provinces.     The  liberal 
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views  of  Alexander  had  undergone  a  remarkable  diange : 
IL  de  Metternich  dominated  over  the  mind  of  the  czar,  and 
an  armed  expedition  from  Austria  against  Naples  was 
Tesolved  upon  :  the  old  king  Ferdinand  attended  the  sove- 
veigns  at  Laybach,  and  almost  immediately  an  Austrian  army 
penetrated  into  the  AbruzzL  The  Piedmontese  seized  ths 
opportunity  to  throw  off  the  yoke  :  a  military  insurrection 
broke  out  in  Alessandria^  and  the  constitution  of  the  Cortes 
was  proclaimed  at  Turin.  Victor  Amadeus,  king  of  Sardinia^ 
immediately  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  brother  Charles  Felix, 
who  hastened  from  Modena  at  the  head  of  .some  Austrian 
troops  :  sanguinary  contests  ensued ;  Austria  triumphed  in 
Piedmont  as  well  as  at  Naples ;  the  Neapolitan  army,  under 
P^p^  shamefully  took  flight  at  the  first  charge.  All  Italy 
was  thus  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  power  which  coveted  it,  and 
from  the  north  to  the  south  courts-martial  there  assured 
Hbe  dominion  of  foreigners,  and  inflicted  the  vengeanoe  ef 
the  monarchs. 

Alexander  then  learnt  the  insurrection  of  the  Greeks 
against  their  barbarous  oppressors ;  he  could  not,  however, 
perceive  in  it  anything  but  a  plot  of  the  Carbonari,  and 
condemned  his  unfortunate  coreligionists  :  the  heroic  ciiy  of 
Bouli  succumbed  before  the  ferocious  Ali  Pacha.  England 
had  just  sold  to  the  barbarian,  by  an  infamous  treaty,  the 
city  of  Parga,  and,  to  satisfy  the  vengeanoe  of  the  sultan 
Mahomet,  eighty  priests,  with  the  venerable  patriarch  of 
CoDBtontinople  and  a  multitude  of  Greeks,  had  perished  in 
that  capital,  given  up  to  ignominious  punishments.  The 
heart  of  Alexander  was  not  at  all  moved  for  those  whose 
fEuth  he  shared  :  the  Ellephtes  of  the  mountains,  the  Greeks 
of  Moldavia  and  WaUachia  trusted  in  him,  and  flew  to  arms 
at  the  voice  of  Botzaris,  of  Maurocordato,  and  of  Ipsilanti ; 
but,  conquered  by  numbers,  they  almost  all  succumbed  ;  the 
brave  Ipsilanti,  aHer  performing  deeds  of  heroism  for  the 
oause  of  liberty,  gained  the  Austrian  soil  j  he  was  cast  into 
dungeons,  from  which  he  only  issued  at  the  end  of  four  yeaiB 
to  die. 

It  was  thus  absolute  soveroigns  interpreted  in  Europe  the 
treaty  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  whilst  France  endured  with  pain 
the  fatal  consequences  of  the  elections  of  1819,  and  of  the 
tragic  event  of  Febroaiy,  1820.  M.  de  Biehelieu  had  sup- 
ported, and  caused  to  be  adopted,  the  projects  of  laws 
presented  by  M.  Decazes,  one  of  which  suspended  personal 
liberty,  whilst  another  re-established  the  censorship  of  the 
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journals.  When  rejecting  the  first  project,  General  Poy 
gave  utterance  to  these  eloquent  words :  "  Let  us  act  so," 
said  he,  ''  that  the  advantage  of  a  sublime  death  be  not  lost 
for  the  royal  house  and  for  public  morality,  that  posterity 
may  not  reproach  us  that  at  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  a 
Bourbon,  the  liberties  of  our  citizens  were  immolated  to 
serve  as  a  hecatomb."  His  efforts  were  unavailing,  the 
dhambers  voted  the  two  laws,  as  well  as  a  third,  which 
transmitted  in  the  elections,  the  high  influence  of  the  middle 
classes  to  the  aristocracy.  The  last  law  established  two  col- 
leges, one  of  arrondissement,  in  which  an  assessment  of  three 
hundred  francs  gave  the  right  to  vote ;  the  other  of  depart- 
ment, in  which  none  were  admitted  but  those  wixo  were 
assessed  at  a  thousand  francs :  the  latter  voted  in  both 
colleges.  The  number  of  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  was  raised  to  four  hundred  and  thirty,  of  wiiom 
two  hundred  and  sixty  were  named  by  the  colleges  of 
arrondissement,  and  a  hundred  and  seventy  by  the  depart* 
mental  colleges.  This  law,  supported  by  the  dying  M.  de 
Serres,  and  warmly  opposed  by  La  Fayette,  Camllle  Jordan, 
Boyer  Collard,  and  iJl  the  Gauche,  was  adopted  amidst 
sanguinary  riots.  It  was  under  such  auspices  that,  on  the 
29th  of  September,  the  duke  de  Bordeaux  was  bom,  a 
posthumous  son  of  the  duke  de  BerrL  The  royalists  saluted 
the  newly-born  prince  as  the  child  of  miracle,  and  contem- 
plated in  this  event  long  and  glorious  destinies  promised  to 
the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons^  upon  the  throne  of 
France. 

The  following  elections,  in  which  the  departmental  colleges 
made  their  numerous  choice,  were  almost  all  favourable  to 
the  royalists,  and  the  majorily  escaped  from  the  moderates  of 
that  party,  to  pass  a  second  time  to  the  men  of  1815. 
Deceived  in  his  hopes,  M.  de  Bichelieu  found  himself  obliged 
to  admit  to  the  council  MM.  de  Yill^e  and  Corbi^e,  who 
governed  the  Droite  of  the  assembly :  these  gentlemen  oaly 
consented  to  form  part  of  the  ministry  because  they  per- 
ceived the  weakness  of  it,  and  flattered  themselves  they 
could  overthrow  its  leader  the  more  promptly,  by  feigning  to 
act  in  concert  with  him. 

The  great  captain  who  had  conquered  in  fifty-two  pitched 
battles,  and  disposed  of  the  sceptres  of  the  universe,  expired  at 
this  time  at  St.  Helena,  surrounded  by  a  few  faithful  friends, 
carried  ofl^  afber  several  months  of  a  painful  illness,  at  the 
end  of  a  captivity  of  six  years.    Napoleon  descended  into 
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the  tomb  in  consequence  of  a  disease  of  the  Kver,  the  pro- 
gress of  which  was  accelerated  by  the  influence  of  an 
unwholesome  climate,  the  rigours  of  his  gaoler,  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  governor  oi*  the  island,  and,  above  all,  by  the  devouring 
activity  of  a  genius  which  had  no  aliment  but  poignant 
regrets,  after  having  had  for  its  sphere  the  entire  world. 
Inflexible  history  is  bound  to  say,  that  in  that  immense  sphere, 
of  which  he  had  made  himself  the  centre,  he  too  frequently 
attributed  everytliing  to  himself  Napoleon  despised  huma- 
nity :  most  men  were,  in  his  eyes,  only  ciphers,  the  value  of 
which  was  represented  by  the  services  he  might  expect  fi'om 
them.  He  loved  war,  as  a  professional  gambler  loves  the 
game  in  which  he  excels ;  Hke  a  gambler  also,  he  risked 
every  day  that  which  he  had  gained  the  preceding  one,  and 
had  nobody  but  himself  to  accuse  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
disgraces.  The  re-establishment  of  order  in  France,  and  the 
useful  creations  of  his  genius,  are  his  best  titles  to  glory : 
but  the  comparison  of  the  good  he  did  with  that  which  he 
might  have  done  if  he  had  constantly  held  in  sight  a  moral 
and  truly  patriotic  aim,  will  always  be  a  perpetual  subject  of 
reproach  for  liis  memory.  His  insatiable  ambition  twice 
laid  open  his  country  to  foreign  armies  ;  the  calamities  which 
followed  these  invasions,  and  the  blood  of  two  millions 
of  men,  shed  in  numberless  contests  diu*ing  his  reign,  have 
taught  France  what  the  glory  of  a  conqueror  costs :  let  us 
however  hope,  that  she  did  not  suffer  so  much,  without 
humanity,  at  a  later  period,  deriving  some  great  advantages 
from  it.  Napoleon,  in  his  victorious  march  through  nations, 
at  the  head  of  kings,  princes,  and  powerful  leaders,  sprung 
from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  spread  everywhere,  upon  the 
equality  of  rights,  the  knowledge  of  certain  principles,  which, 
in  our  period,  have  become  the  basis  of  political  liberty  ;  and 
in  liis  double  catastrophe,  by  drawing  down  Europe  twice 
upon  France,  he  introduced  the  most  remote  nations  to  a 
superior  civilization,  which  will,  without  doubt,  some  day 
esta4:)lish  new  ties  between  them  and  France,  and  place  more 
harmony  between  their  social  constitutions  and  those  of  the 
country  they  visited.  Such  was  the  prestige  attached  to  this 
extraordinary  man,  that  at  eighteen  hundred  leagues  from 
Europe  he  yet  filled  it  with  the  fame  of  his  name :  his 
powei'ful  image  appeared  from  afar  on  his  solitary  rock,  in 
the  midst  of  the  ocean,  as  a  perpetual  object  of  terror  for 
some,  and  of  hope  for  others.  Hia  death  hurried  several  of 
the  latter  into  rash  amd  despei'ate  enterprises;  whilst,  by 
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delivering  their  adversaries  from  a  salutary  terror,  it  per- 
mitted them  to  give  themselves  up,  with  less  reserve  and 
prudence,  to  their  reactionary  and  disastrous  inclinations. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  occult  power  invaded  the  court,  the 
chambers,  and  all  the  branches  of  public  administration.  Ten 
years  before,  some  men  of  a  sincere  piety,  such  as  the  viscount 
de  Montmorency  and  the  abb6  Legris  Duval,  had  formed  in 
France  an  influential  society,  which  had  at  first  no  object 
but  the  accomplishment  of  good  works  and  the  duties  pre- 
scribed by  a  fervent  devotion.  The  restoration  opened  the 
field  of  politics  to  this  society,  which,  imbued  with  ultra- 
montane  and  ultra-royalist  principles^  became,  under  the 
patronage  of  MM.  de  Polignac  and  de  Kivilre,  the  most 
redoubtable  obstacles  to  the  Decazes,  and  Kichelieu  ministries. 
Generally  designated  by  the  name  of  the  congregation,  it 
affiliated  itself  with  the  Jesuits  :  the  latter,  not  authorized 
to  reside  in  France  in  quality  of  members  of  their  order, 
founded  their  power  in  the  state  anew,  under  the  name  of 
Fatfiers  of  the  Faith  :  from  the  moment  they  directed  the 
congregation,  intrigue  exercised  a  sovereign  influence  in  it, 
and  a  crowd  of  ambitious  men  became  anxious  to  belong  to 
it.  Montrouge,  whither  the  Jesuits  had  transported  their 
Noviciate,*  was  the  centre  of  all  the  secret  plots  of  the  court 
and  the  church  against  the  Charter  and  the  institutions  of  the 
country.  The  Jesuits  had  powerful  supporters  in  the  royal 
family,  and  Louis  XVIII.,  constantly  assailed  with  solicita- 
tions in  their  fiivour,  consented  to  tolerate  them,  without, 
however,  acknowledging  their  existence  to  be  legal.  From 
that  moment,  religion,  so  holy  and  so  beneficent  when  it  is 
only  guided  by  a  spiritual  and  moral  aim,  was  mixed  up  with 
all  the  interests  of  policy  and  ambition  :  the  Jesuits  founded 
colleges  xmder  the  name  of  Little  Semindriea,  in  which  were 
placed  the  children  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  the 
kingdom ;  they  dominated  over  the  court,  the  church,  and 
the  majority  of  the  chamber :  missionaries,  affiliated  with 
the  congregation  and  imbued  with  its  doctrines,  pei-vaded  the 
kingdom :  almost  everywhere  they  became  the  occasion  or 
the  involuntary  cause  of  strange  disorders ;  hypocrisy,  so 
fatal  to  morals  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  reap- 
peared, more  odious  than  ever,  imder  those  of  Louis  XVIII. 
and  his  successor.    Outwaixi  acts  of  devotion,  practised  by  the 

*  House,  or  part  of  a  religious  house  in  which  novices  dwell,  and 
where  they  go  through  their  exercises  during  their  year  of  probation. 
'—Trams. 
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incredttlons  themselves,  were  the  aarest  meaiiB  of  attaining 
honours  and  fortune ;  and  it  was  thus  that  power,  beoovie  too 
fii^uently  the  reward  of  baseness,  lost,  in  many  places;  all 
consideration  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  The  Erendi  had  the 
misfortune  of  accusing  religion  of  Uie  scandals  of  thoaa  who 
insulted  it  by  invoking  it ;  they  attributed  to  it  the  ahamefiil 
yoke  wliich  galled  them,  and  force  waa  obliged  to  be  had 
recourse  to  to  protect  the  missionaries  against  the  irritated 
people.  In  Paris,  at  Brest,  Kouen,  and  all  the  great  cities, 
thay  preached  under  the  protection  of  sabres  and  .bayonets; 
and  priests  were  seen  calling  down  the  chastisenieDts  cC 
human  justice  upon  those  whom  they  had  not  been  able  to 
oonvince  by  the  authority  of  their  preachii^ 

The  congregation  redoubled  its  efforts  against  the  TSdielien 
ministry,  at  the  opening  of  the  session-  of  1821.  The  libecals 
then  beUeved  it  to  be  their  duty  to  unite  themselves  with  the 
ultrarroyaiists  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  cabineti 
in  the  dangerous  hope  that  the  majority,  upon  obtaining  the 
direction  of  a£[airs,  would  perish,  aa  in  1815,  by  its  own 
excesses.  The  address  of  the  chamber,  prepared  by  some 
men  of  this  majority,  was  hostile  and  offensive  to  the  monarch; 
and  M.  de  Richelieu,  having  demanded  fresh  rigours  against 
the  press,  the  royalists,  whose  most  pressing  interest  was 
victory,  affected  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  liberty  they  attacked, 
and  a  great  horror  for  the  censorship  :  in  this  reapect^  like  a 
certain  number  of  their  adversaries,  who,  but  lately,  humble 
suitors  to  imperial  despotism,  had  disguised  themselves,  at  its 
&11,  as  intrepid  defenders  of  public  liberties.  The  position 
of  the  ininistiy  was  no  longer  tenable,  and  it  resigned  on  the 
15th  of  December,  1821,  aiter  an  existence  of  twenty-three 
months. 

A  woman,  whose-  patronage  &voured  the  affiliated  of  the 
congregation,  and  who  had  the  art  to  hold  Louis  XYIIL,  to 
the  end  of  his  days,  tuider  the  charm  of  a  voluptuous  fascina- 
tion, was  no  stranger  to  the  formation  of  the  new  cabinet^ 
the  most  influential  members  of  which  were  M.  de  Peyronnet, 
keeper  of  the  seals ;  M.  de  Yill^e,  minister  of  finance ;  and 
M.  de  Corbiere,  minister  of  the  interior ;  the  viscount  de 
Montmorency  obtained  the  portfolio  of  foreign  afiairs,  and 
the  duke  de  BcUuno  that  of  war.  M.  de  YiU^le  already 
exercised  a  great  authority  in  the  council,  and  was  not  long 
in  becoming  its  chief.  The  rise  of  his  fortune  had  been 
rapid :  endowed  with  great  talents  for  intrigue,  and  with  a 
remarkable  capacity  for  business,  he  had  neither  the  exalted 
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VMon  of  a  sbaitesiiiai^  nor  anffiftient  siiraigtib  o£  dumotiir  to» 
6snpe  ake  iixfluenoe  of  a  fiaetion:  whom  &tal  bltndpftas  Jbo 
depiooed ;  in.  a  word,  he  hoped  to  be  aUe  to  struggle^  fej 
nMans  of  artifioe  and  ooiruption,  against  the  sympathies  and 
tile  momL  and  poAitioal  exigencies  of  a  great  people^  The 
caenggegatioai  iraa  awave  that  it  irould  dosunate  in  spite  of 
hun^  whilst  the  nomiiiatioB.  of  the  pious  fisoount  de  Monvt* 
mnmacy  assored  ita  triumph:  its  affiliated  immedialirij 
in^radad  the  employiiMnts  and  seised  tibe  eiainent  poais  of 
emry  mnustry.  iProm  that  time  the  government  and  the 
Q9uHabar  of  Deputies  marched  in  oonoert  towards  the  oounter- 
leTointion. 

France  had  a  right  to  expect  that  those  who  had  reoeasMyf 
as-depattee,  defended  the  liberty  of  tiie  press  with  so  mncb 
onergj,  would  respect  it  as  ministers ;  and  yet  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  mimstiy  was  to  deprhre  the  jury  of  the  power  oi 
tvying  the  otifenoes  of  the  piess^  and  to  amil  it  with  two 
maascnres  wliich  opened  a  vast  field  for  arbitiaiy  authority : 
tbe  one  made  an  of&noe  consist  in  the  political  tendeuey  of  a 
aniie  of  artidesi,  although  each  of  them^  taken  separately,  was 
not  suaseptible  of  being  incriminated  ;  the  other  peznitted^ 
in  oases  of  a  serious  nature,  the  re-establishment  of  a  oensor- 
ahipi  This  law,  presented  in  18;^,  was  passed  by  a  great 
majoniy. 

Seeret  soeieties,  in  the  mean  tiiue,  were  being  organised 
everywhere,  and  Caibonarism  extended  its  immense  ngnificsr 
tDk>ns  through  the  kingdom,  by  the  creation  of  ventea  (sales) 
of  various  degrees;  its  dangerous  spirit  percolated  rapidly 
through  the  schools  and  the  army,  and  already  in  1820  a 
ooB^iracy  had  been  discovered  in  two  legions  in  garrison  in 
Paria  The  accused,  tried  by  the  Court  of  Peers,  had  been^ 
far  the  most  part>  acquitted.  Captain  Nantil,  author  of  the 
plot^  and  condemned  to  death,  escaped.  Seditious  move* 
meats  broke  out  in  the  cavalry  school  of  Saumur  :  they  ware 
suppressed ;  but  they  directed  to  this  point  the  hopes  of  other 
rash  conspirators.  Creneral  Berton  assembled,  a  troop  of 
3ronng  men,  soldiers  and  ill-armed  peasants,  and  priced 
himself  at  their  head,  displaying  the  tzicoloured  Qag,  He 
aarprised  the  ciiy  of  Thouara  in  the  name  of  Napoleon  IL, 
and  marched  towards  Saumur,  which  he  was  not  able  to  carry. 
Abandoned  by  most  of  his  followers,  he  took  to  flight,  but 
soon  fell  into  an  ambush.  About  the  same  time  a  quickly* 
stifled  military  insurrection  broke  out  at  Belfort,  wlulst  the 
nsDistry  assisted  culpably  in  laying  a  snare,  of  which  the 
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ex-oolonel  Caron  became,  at  Colmar,  the  imprudent  viotim. 
Two  squadroDSy  with  the  intention  of  diaoovering  his  accom- 
plices, and  of  bringing  down  his  head  with  that  of  the  riding* 
master  Roger,  his  friend,  one  evening  left  Golmar  and  Nev^- 
Brisach,  led  by  quartermasters ;  disguised  officers  being  in 
the  ranks.  This  troop  traversed  the  neighbouring  countrae% 
allured  the  unfortunate  Bc^er  and  Oaron,  marched  under 
their  orders,  drank  with  them,  and  when,  misled  by  theae 
perfidious  demonstrations^  they  ventured  to  utter  the  cry  of 
Vive  Vemperew  I  the  soldiers  fell  upon  their  victims,  bound 
them,  and  gave  them  up  to  the  authorities,  who  applauded 
such  zeal.  A  few  days  after,  Caron  was  sQiot,  and  a  distri- 
bution of  rewards  took  place  in  the  public  square  to  six  agents^ 
promoters  of  the  crima  No  fiict  more  strongly  contributed 
than  the  snare  laid  for  Caron,  to  disgrace  the  government  of 
this  jieriod,  or  more  disposed  men  to  seek,  in  the  ministry 
and  the  police,  for  the  source  and  provocation  of  all  troubles. 
The  year  1822  witnessed  more  sanguinary  executions  for 
political  crimes.  Berton  was  brought  before  the  court  of 
Assizes  at  Poitiers,  and  the  procureur^general  Mangin  asserted, 
without  naming  them,  that  the  most  infltiential  members  of 
the  eSU  gomAe  were  accomplices  of  the  general  His  words 
created  stormy  disoussions  in  the  chamber,  which,  without 
throwing  a  light  upon  anything;  served  still  further  to 
envenom  the  animosity  of  parties.  Berton  and  two  of  his 
accomplices  lost  their  heads  upon  the  scafibld,  a  third 
destroyed  himself  by  opening  his  veins.  Paris  was  soon  after 
the  scene  of  a  painful  spectacle :  four  young  subalterns^  in 
garrison  at  Rochelle,  named  Bories,  Goubin,  Pommiei',  and 
Raoulx,  convicted  of  Carbonarism,  and  accused  of  revolutionary 
crimes,  excited  public  interest  by  their  age,  their  firmness^ 
and  the  eloquent  warmth  of  their  defence.  Their  guilty  pro- 
ject had  not  been  followed  by  execution ;  they  were,  notwith- 
standing, condemned,  and  marched  to  the  scaffold  with  an 
intrepid  countenance,  amidst  a  population  strongly  moved  by 
pity.  It  was  thus  that  the  government  of  the  Bestoration 
looked  once  more  for  strength  and  safety  in  punishments 
against  perils  but  too  real. 

A  fresh  congress  of  sovereigns  was  socm  after  assembled  at 
Verona,  in  which  the  important  question  of  the  revolution 
in  Spain  was  agitated.  Great  disorders,  rendered  inevitable 
by  tiie  weakness  and  perfidy  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  broke  out 
in  the  capital  of  that  country  :  atrocious  crimes,  and  among 
ihem  the  assassination  of  the  canon  Vinuesa^  were  OQia- 
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mitted,  and  compromised  the  revolutionary  cause.  In  vain 
MoriUo  and  Ballesteros  endeavoured  to  restrain  violent 
men  and  re-establish  quiet ;  sanguinary  contests  took  place 
between  the  multitude  and  the  royal  guards,  and  recalled  the 
frightful  scenes  of  the  10th  of  August.  Ferdinand,  whose 
life  was  in  danger,  carried  his  base  and  barbarous  dissimu* 
lation  so  &r  as  to  sign  sentences  of  death  pronounced  against 
his  too  feithful  and  powerless  defenders.  The  monks,  how- 
ever, partly  despoiled  of  their  wealth,  raised  the  people  in 
the  provinces,  organized  guerillas,  and  several  important 
leaders  directed  a  vast  counter-revolutionary  movement  in 
Catalonia.  The  yellow  fever,  which  desolated  the  capital  of 
that  province,  determined  the  king  of  France  to  establish  a 
cordon  of  troops  upon  the  fix)ntiers  of  the  Pyreneesf,  under 
the  pretence  of  sanitaiy  precautions ;  and  the  presence  of 
these  troops,  which,  from  one  moment  to  another,  might 
become  an  army  of  invasion  hostile  to  the  Cortesf,  kept  up 
the  hopes  of  their  implacable  enemies.  A  famous  Trappist 
Don  Antonio  Maragnon,  formed  a  redoubtable  band  of 
guerillas,  and  marched  at  their  head  into  the  Tnilee,  with  a 
crucifix  in  his  hand.  He  took  the  strong  place  of  Sea 
d'tJrgel  by  assault :  a  regency  was  established  there,  formed 
of  the  marquis  de  Mataflorida,  the  baron  d'Froles,  and  the 
archbishop  of  Tarragona ;  it  opened  loans  and  issued  procla- 
mations in  the  name  of  the  kmg,  whom  it  supposed  to  be  a 
captive.  In  a  short  time  it  had  at  its  command  an  army  of 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  which  assumed  the  name  of  the 
army  of  the  Faith,  and  obtained  possession  of  several  strong 
places  in  Navarre  and  Catalonia,  and  penetrated  into  Arra- 
gon.  The  constitutional  general  Mina  routed  it,  recaptured 
the  places  it  had  taken,  and  left  the  royalists  no  hope  but  in 
French  intervention.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Spain 
when  the  Congress  of  Verona  was  opened.  MM.  de  Chateau- 
briand and  Matthieu  de  Montmorency  represented  France, 
whilst  M.  de  Villdle  obtained  the  presidency  of  the  council. 
Lord  Wellington  was  the  representative  of  England  at  the 
congress.  The  suicide  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  Mr.  Canning  to  the  head  of  the  English  ministry, 
gave  reason  to  expect  that  the  foreign  policy  of  this  power 
would  undergo  great  modifications ;  thus,  when  French 
intervention  in  Spain  was  proposed.  Lord  Wellington  was 
against  it,  and  was  supported  by  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  whose 
conduct  M  de  Villlle  then  approved  of;  but  the  chamber 
and  the  congregation  wished  for  war,  and  by  the  efforts  of 
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M.  de  Montmorencj  it  became  inevitable.  The  oontagiaa 
of  the  Spanish  revolution  appeared  to  csiue  appreheosioa 
lor  France,  and  still  more  for  Italy,  in  the  eyes  of  the  royal- 
ists,  M.  de  Mettenuch,  and  the  three  allied  sovereigns.  The 
Greek  supplicants  were  repulsed  by  them  as  tainted  with 
Carbonarism.  The  princes  signing  the  treaty  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  made  no  effort  to  put  a  stop  to  the  inflEunous  veniBf 
or  to  the  daily  massacres  of  a  Christian  population,  but  th^ 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  Spanish  revolution 
should  be  quelled,  it  being  hostile  to  the  principles  upon 
which  the  absolute  authority  of  monarchs  reposes.  Their 
ambassadors  immediately  quitted  Madrid ;  General  Lagaxd^ 
the  French  ambassador,  was  not  yet  retadled  ;  M.  de  Ohi- 
teaubriand  had  replaced  M.  de  Montmorency  as  ministar  of 
foreign  afi^irs. 

The  movement  which  led  the  French  goyemment  into  a 
counters-revolutionary  track,  triumphed  over  the  pacific  in- 
clinations of  M.  de  YiUde.  Louis  XYIIL,  bent  down  with 
infirmities,  and  still  more  by  age,  only  reigned  in  nama 
Monsieur  governed,  and  was  anxious  for  war ;  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  acted  in  concert  with  him,  and  signalized  its 
zeal  by  the  violence  of  the  discusaian  which  preceded  the 
vote  of  subsidies  for  the  expedition.  It  expelled  from  its 
bosom  Manuel,  the  deputy  from  La  Yendde^  a  remarkable 
man,  particularly  for  his  invincible  firmness.  In  the  midst 
of  a  speech  in  which  the  majority  wrongly  believed  they 
could  discover  a  justification  of  the  regicide,  this  deputy  was 
interrupted  by  furious  cries,  and  his  expulsion  from  the 
chamber  was  instantly  voted.  Manuel  declared  he  would 
only  yield  to  force;  the  president  Eavez  called  in  the 
national  guards  on  duty,  and  Serjeant  Mercier,  their  officerj, 
having  refused  to  execute  the  arrest,  the  gendarmes  seized 
Manuel  on  his  bench,  and  dragged  him  out  of  the  assembly* 
All  the  members  of  the  c6t^  ga/uohe  followed  him,  declaring 
that  they  considered  themselves  assailed  and  excluded  in  the 
person  of  ManueL 

The  extraordinary  supplies  for  the  Spanish  campaign  wave 
granted,  and  war  appeared  to  be  inevitable ;  a  numerous 
army  was  already  collected  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Pyrenees ; 
the  duke  d*AngouISme  took  the  command  of  it  at  the  end  of 
March,  having  General  Guilleminot  under  him  as  chief 
^tat-major.  He  found  nothing  sufidently  prepared,  either 
for  the  transports  for  the  baggage  or  for  provisions.  A  cele* 
bxated  banker  offered  to  provide  everythin|^  as  oomminsMy* 
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general,  and  the  prmoe,  in  biB  need^  signed  bea-vy  agreemes^. 
lA.wliioh  he  was  gnevously  imposed  upon.  The  armj  o<»bh 
menced  the  campaign  on  the  6th  of  Apcil,  and  upon  th» 
&ontier,  at  the  passage  of  the  Eidassoa^  fell  in  inth  a. 
battalion  of  refugees,  bearing  a  trioolottred  standard :  soma 
Frenchmen  engaged  in  the  military  oonsptfacies,  and  amon|^ 
others,  Gaptam.  Kantil  and  Colonal  Fabvier,  marched  at 
their  head.  They  advanced  to  meet  the  French  soldiers,  to 
fraternize  with  them,  with  cries  of  '^  Vwe  Vemperwr  t  Vine 
la  Frcmce  /"  General  Yalin  dispezaed  this  assemblage  with, 
ft  few  cannon-balls,  and  the  success  of  the  campaign  was 
assured.  The  army,  in  flsu^t,  marched  under  the  Gudinota, 
the  Monceys,  and  the  Molitors^  ancient  heroes  of  the 
CMpire,  and  the  Spanish  guerillas,  so  &tBl  to  the  old  bat* 
talions,  fought  with  France :  victory  could  not  be  doubtfuL 
The  French  colmnns  were  soon  at  Hie  gates  of  Madrid ; 
the  Gortea  had  quitted  that  capital,  taking  Ferdinand  YIL 
with  them,  first  to  Seville,  and  -then  to  Gadiz,  after  having 
declared  him  deposed,  on  account  of  mental  alienation.  These 
bold  measures  were  likely  to  prolong  the  war ;  negotiatiena 
were  entered  into  with  the  moderate  oonstdtuticmal  gene* 
xals,  such  as  Ballesteros,  Morillo,  and  D'Abisbal,  and  about 
the  same  time  the  prince  generalissimo  formed,  in  a  spirit 
cf  conciliation,  a  Spanish  regency  at  Madrid,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  duke  de  Fln&ntado,  with  the  intention 
of  opposing  it  to  the  members  of  the  ancient  junto  of  the 
Seu-d'XJrgel,  whose  blind  violence,  ezdted  by  the  wild  &na« 
ticism  of  the  army  of  the  Faith,  threatened  Spain  with  a 
amgdnary  leactioi  The  soldien  of  that  «m7,X  monlo. 
and  the  populace,  only  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  French 
troops  to  give  themselves  up  to  aots  of  base  and  atrocious 
"wngcance,  and  the  French  were  soon  looked  upon  by  the 
reyalist  and  monachal  party  with  hatred  and  suspicion,  as  the 
preservers  of  them  whom  they  had  come  to  contend  with. 
It  was  with  the  design  of  preventing  these  scenes  of  brigand- 
age and  murder  that  the  duke  d'Angoulkae  issued  the 
celebrated  ordinance  of  Andujar,  which  forbade  the  Spanish 
authorities  to  cause  any  one  to  be  arrested  without  the 
authority  of  the  French  officers,  and  placed  the  editors  of 
periodical  papers  under  the  direction  of  tiie  commanders  of 
the  troops.  This  ordinance  was  full  of  wisdom,  and  con- 
formed, in  all  ze^)6cts,  with  the  conduct  of  the  prince  during 
this  campaign :  it  greatly  offended  the  regency  of  Madrid^ 
and  did  not  render  the  members  of  the  Gortes  of  Gadiz  at  all 
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more  tractable.  This  body,  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  Ferdinand,  placed  no  confidence  in  the  promises 
of  the  duke  d'Angoullme,  who  engaged  to  obtain  liberal 
institutions  for  them  from  their  king  j  they  rejected  all  the 
propositions,  which  despair,  however,  ought  to  have  made 
them  accept.  The  French  soldiers  then  illustrated  them- 
selves by  some  great  feats  of  arms :  they  attacked  the 
formidable  batteries  of  the  isle  of  Leon ;  Trocadero  was 
carried,  Cadiz  submitted,  and  this  exploit  had,  as  its  result, 
the  immediate  liberation  of  Ferdinand  VII. 

The  war  was  ended ;  the  pimishments  began.  Ferdinand 
chose  his  ministers  among  the  men  the  most  violent  and  the 
most  exalted ;  the  execution  of  Biego  signalized  his  return 
to  the  throne,  and  the  intervention  of  tiie  French  betweeo 
the  victims  and  their  executioners  soon  became  powerless  : 
nothing,  in  fact,  had  been  thought  of  at  the  Congress  of 
Verona  for  the  amelioration  of  the  fate  of  Spain,  whilst  pre- 
serving it  from  a  sanguinary  reaction.  The  immense  expenses 
of  the  war  remained  at  the  charge  of  France  :  she  received, 
as  the  sole  frait  of  this  brilliant  and  &tal  campaign,  the 
ingratitude  of  those  for  whom  she  had  imposed  so  many 
sacrifices  upon  herself,  and  saw  with  grief  that  the  choicest 
of  her  warriors,  the  remains  of  the  battalions  of  Austerlitz 
and  Marengo,  had  conquered  this  time  for  the  sake  of 
replacing  an  heroic  nation  under  the  yoke  of  a  despotic  king 
and  a  multitude  of  £a2iatical  monks.  Such,  however,  among 
the  French,  is  the  charm  always  attached  to  victory,  that  in 
the  first  moments  which  followed  the  triumphs  of  their  arms 
in  Spain,  the  impression  of  the  success  was  very  fiivourable 
to  the  idtra-royalist  party,  which  had  been  the  sole  cause  of 
the  war.  It  prevailed  in  most  of  the  partial  elections  which 
followed,  the  campaign,  and  M.  de  Villdle  conceived  the  idea 
of  establishing  his  power  upon  the  accordance  of  the  ministry 
and  of  a  royalist  chamber  elected  for  seven  years. 

In  addition  to  the  opposition  of  the  c&tk  gauche,  another 
was  formed  in  the  chamber  not  less  hostile  to  the  ministry, 
which  it  accused  of  being  only  lukewarm  in  the  royalist 
cause:  MM.  de  la  Bourdonnaye  and  Delalot  directed  it 
with  vigour  :  both,  but  particularly  the  first,  independent  of 
the  influence  of  Jesuitism  and  of  the  congregation,  were 
imbued  with  prejudices  much  more  aristocratical  than  mon- 
archical, and  demanded  tliat  a  high  influence  in  the  direction 
of  affidrs  shoidd  be  the  accompaniment  of  large  property ; 
they  violently  accused  M.  de  VillMe  of  beuig  wanting,  in 
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this  respect;  to  his  anterior  engagements^  and  that  minister 
hoped,  by  convoking  a  new  chamber,  under  the  recent  im- 
pression of  the  Spanish  campaign,  that  it  would  be  entirely 
devoted  to  his  views.  He  reckoned  upon  being  thus  able  to 
reduce  double  and  annoying  opposition  to  a  state  of  incapacity. 
The  king  and  his  council  were  of  the  same  opinion  as  the 
minister,  and  the  chamber  was  dissolved;  everything  was 
prepared  for  a  general  election. 

Nothing  could  be  more  scandalous,  more  disloyal,  or  more 
fatal  to  the  moral  authority  of  the  government,  than  the 
manner  in  which  the  elections  of  1824  were  arranged  and 
accomplished.  Circulars  threatened  all  functionaries  with 
destitution,  if  they  did  not  support  the  ministerial  candidates 
by  every  means  in  their  power.  A  great  number,  in  order  to 
respond  to  the  wishes  of  the  council,  had  recourse  to  fraud, 
and  gave  proofs  of  the  basest  serviHty :  tricks  of  all  kinds 
with  regard  to  liberal  electors,  arbitrary  erasures  from  or 
inscriptions  upon  the  electoral  list,  the  deliverance  of  false 
cards, — all  these  abuses  were  permitted,  all  were  encouraged 
and  evenrewarded  by  a  ministry  which  sported  with  corruption, 
which  did  not  perceive  that  moral  ascendancy  is  the  first  of 
all  influences  that  a  government  ought  to  seek  for  its  own 
advantage  in  a  free  state,  and  which  endeavoured  to  find  its 
means  of  strength  and  duration  elsewhere  than  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  nation.  The  Jesuits  and  the  congregation  took 
an  active  part  in  these  deplorable  manceuvres,  and  a  mandate 
from  the  cardinal  de  Clermont  Tonnerre,  archbishop  oi 
Toulouse,  revealed  the  object  they  aimed  at,  *by  betraying 
the  hope  and  the  secret  thought  of  the  victorious  party. 
The  archbishop  claimed  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  French 
church,  the  restoration  of  all  solemn  festivals,  the  common 
right  of  the  clergy,  as  it  formerly  existed,  the  re-establishment 
of  several  religious  orders  ;  and  ended  by  expressing  a  wish 
that  the  civil  state  were  replaced  in  the  hands  of  priests. 
This  rash  raand:vte  was  suppressed  by  the  council  of  state, 
in  compliance  with  the  advice  of  M.  de  Portalis  :  it  revived 
the  ancient  quarrels  between  the  clergy  and  the  magistracy, 
and  from  that  day  commenced  the  opposition  of  the  royal 
courts  to  the  encroachments  of  the  congregation,  and  to  the 
exigencies  of  a  cabinet  which  apj^eared  to  wish  to  make  all 
state  questions  subordinate  to  the  interests  of  caste  and  of  the 
priesthood. 

The  result  of  the  elections  exceeded  the  hopes  of  the 
royalist  party  :  only  nineteen  liberal  deputies  were  elected  ; 
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but  they  contended  with  a  talent  and  a  courage  worthy  of 
a  cause  which  was  then  that  of  France. 

The  first  law  proposed  had  for  its  object  to  make  the 
chamber  septennial^  in  contempt  of  the  article  of  the  Charter 
which  formally  declared  that  the  deputies  should  only  be 
elected  for  five  years :  the  objection  was  scouted,  under  the 
pretext  that  this  article  was  not  fundamental ;  and  the  two 
chambers  adopted  the  septennial  plan.  M.  de  YiU^le  then 
presented  the  important  project  of  the  conversion  of  tbo 
funds,  which  was  to  convert  the  interest  of  the  five  per  cent, 
funds,  which  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  forty  millions,  into 
three  per  cent.,  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five  firamcs  ;  bsaxkers 
had  engaged  to  supply  the  treasury  with  necessary  funds  to 
reimburse  at  par  sudi  of  the  holders  of  five  per  cents,  as 
would  not  consent  to  the  proposed  change.  They  ofiered, 
in  addition,  themselves  to  take,  at  the  rate  fixed  by  the  law, 
the  three  per  cents,  destined  for  the  non-consenting  holders. 
This  project,  useful  to  the  government,  but  which  was 
injurious  to  the  numerous  class  of  fimdholders,  created  violent 
storins,  though  the  conception  of  it  appeared  to  be  foreign  to 
any  political  idea.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopted  it :  it 
was  rejected  by  the  Peers,  and  the  silent  opposition  of  M.  de 
Ch&teaubriand  had  an  evident  infiuence  upon  that  vote.  M. 
de  Yillde  immediately  solicited  the  dismissal  of  his  colleague; 
he  obtained  it,  and  by  that  violent  measure  hastened  his 
own  fall ;  a  certain  number  of  infiuential  deputies,  friends  of 
the  disgraced  minister,  and  who  professed  to  be  as  much 
devoted  to  the  Charter  as  to  the  king,  threw  themselves  into 
the  opposition,  and  formed  the  nudeus  of  a  new  constitu- 
tional royalist  party,  which  the  partisans  of  absolutism 
designated  under  the  name  of  the  Defectum  Party,  The 
journal  des  DebcUs  was  the  powerful  organ  of  this  fraction  of 
the  chamber,  and  immediately  commenced  awarmandimplar 
cable  controversy  with  the  cabinet. 

The  end  of  the  ministry  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  been 
honourably  distinguished  by  the  skilful  and  courageous  conduct 
of  M.  Hyde  de  NeuviUe,  ambassador  to  Lisbon,  on  the 
occasion  of  an  anti-revolutionary  insurrection.  On  the  30fch 
of  April,  the  iofimt  Don  Miguel,  supported  by  the  queen- 
mother^  entered  the  capital  at  the  head  of  troops,  and  held 
the  king,  John  VI.,  his  father,  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace. 
He  ordered  several  ministers  and  a  great  number  of  eminent 
persons  to  be  cast  into  pnson,  announcing  openly  his  intention 
of  restoring  to  royal  authority  all  its  ancient  prerogatives. 
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M.  Hyde  de  Neaville  came  to  an  understanding  witli  the 
ambassador  from  England,  and  in  concert  with  him,  he  got 
King  John  on  board  an  English  vessel  at  anchor  in  the 
Tagas,  from  whence  the  king,  at  liberty  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  flag,  sncoeeded  in  subduing  the  seditious  and  in 
regaining  hie  power.  Don  Miguel  was  banished  from  Portugal, 
and  John  YI„  in  compliance  with  the  advice  of  the  English 
ambassador,  invoked  the  cosim  foBderis,  and  demanded  aaaust- 
aace  from  England  to  consolidate  his  throne.  Six  thousand 
Hanoverians  immediately  received  orders  to  hold  themselves 
ready  to  pass  into  Portugal.  M.  Hyde  de  NeuvUle,  by  his 
conduct,  incurred  the  censure  of  the  royalist  party,  whidi 
welcomed  Don  Miguel  to  France,  and  treateid  Inm  with 
distinction.  The  l^ders  of  this  party  led  the  minister,  in 
spite  of  himself,  into  a  series  of  measures  contrary  to  the 
acquired  rights  and  the  new  interests  of  the  nation.  The 
Hbeial  press  strongly  pointed  out  this  fatal  tendency  by  con- 
demning it,  whilst  the  journals  of  the  counter-opposition^ 
particularly  La  QuotidienTbe,  bitterly  accused  the  slowness  of 
the  government  in  fulfilling  its  promises,  and  taxed  its  con- 
duct with  treachery.  The  ministry,  for  want  of  the  censure 
cf  the  press,  employed  corruption  :  it  succeeded  in  purchasing 
several  journals ;  but  these  shameful  attempts  failed  with 
respect  to  others,  and  were  exposed  to  public  contempt. 

Deceived  in  this  hope,  the  government  had  recourse  to  the 
parts  of  the  law  which  permitted  the  criminating  of  the 
tendency  of  the  journals  j  proceedings  were  instituted  against 
several  of  them  in  the  royal  courts ;  and  almost  everywhere 
the  magistracy  protected  the  press  against  the  hatred  of  the 
court,  the  cabinet,  and  the  congregational  coterie.  The 
ministry  rendered  the  irritation  of  the  magistrates  the  greater 
by  blaming  their  decisions  :  the  law  of  1822  permitted 
the  re-establishment  of  the  censure,  in  cases  in  which 
serious  circoumstanoes  should  render  this  measure  necessaiy. 
France  was  quiet,  no  foreign  trouble  authorized  ministers  to 
have  recourse  to  that  portion  of  the  law ;  they  were  pleased 
to  find  a  danger  in  those  sentences  of  acquittal  pronounced 
by  the  royal  courts,  and  they  re-established  the  censorship 
upon  that  motive  alone,  and  thus  declared  themselves  in 
c&rect  opposition  to  the  magistracy.  The  congregation  took 
advantage  of  the  forced  silence  of  the  journals  to  obtain  fix>m 
the  government  several  acts  fevourable  to  the  clergy,  A 
ministry  of  ecclesiastical  affidrs  was  instituted ;  it  was  con- 
fided to  M.  Frayssinous,  a  bishop,  and  the  direction  of  the 
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public  instrtfption  wajs  placed  among  its  attributes.  M.  de 
Peyroniiet  reorganized  the  council  of  state  upon  better  bases, 
but  he  accorded  many  places  in  this  new  council  to  dignitaries 
of  the  church. 

In  the  absence  of  the  periodical  piess»  a  multitude  of 
writings,  and  in  the  first  ranks  the  eloquent  pamphlets  of 
Paul  Louis  Courier,  and  the  patriotic  songs  of  B^rang^, 
stigmatized  with  energy  the  conduct  of  the  government  and 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  all,  by  calling  down  public  hatred 
and  contempt  upon  the  errors  and  vices  of  power,  assisted  in 
the  destruction  of  a  ministry  which  too  often  appeared  to 
have  assumed  the  task  of  weakening  and  discrediting  itsel£ 

The  king  drew  near  to  the  tomb  :  on  Sunday  the  10th  of 
December,  no  one  was  admitted  to  him,  and  the  news  of  his 
approaching  death  spread  quickly  through  the  capital :  some 
days  after,  he  was  upon  his  deathbed,  surrounded  by  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family ;  he  gave  orders  to  his  ministers  to  pursue 
their  labours  with  his  brother,  and  in  the  last  conversation 
he  had  with  MoTisieur,  he  said  to  him :  "  I  have  laveered 
between  parties  as  Henry  IV.  did,  and  I  have  this  advan- 
tage over  him,  that  I  die  in  my  bed  at  the  Tuileries ;  act  as  I 
have  done,  and  you  will  arrive  at  the  same  end  of  peace  and 
tranquillity.  I  pardon  you  the  griefs  you  have  caused  nte, 
in  the  hope  I  entertain  of  your  conduct  as  king."  The  aged 
monarch  then  implored  the  blessing  of  heaven  upon  all 
around  him,  and  placing  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  duke 
de  Bordeaux,  the  weak  and  last  scion  of  his  race,  he  said  in 
an  agitated  voice,  looking  at  his  brother :  *'  Let  Charles  X. 
be  ca/reful  of  Hiia  chUd^8  crovm.^^  He  breathed  his  last  sigh 
after  long-protracted  pain,  and  Charles  X.  was  king. 

During  several  years  Louis  XVIII.  had  not  been  able  to 
walk :  afflicted  with  incurable  compkdnts  in  the  legs^  and 
tormented  by  the  pains  of  the  gout,  he  felt,  for  a  long  time 
before  his  death,  his  intellectual  faculties  weakened,  an'd 
abandoned,  unwiUingly,  the  direction  of  public  affidrs  to  his 
brother.  It  was  at  the  period  at  which  the  Spanish  war  was 
coming  to  a  close  that  Louis  experienced  his  most  serious 
attack,  and  the  ministerial  acts  which  followed  the  elections 
of  1824  must  not  be  attributed  to  him. 

Louis  XYIIL  was  not  exempt  from  the  prejudices  arising 
from  pride  of  blood,  and  from  a  predilection  for  the  order  of 
things  under  which  he  was  bom ;  but  he  justly  appreciated 
the  wants  of  France,  and  the  charter  to  which  he  attached 
his  name,  has  founded  the  era  of  political  liberty  in  that 
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oonntiy.  With  respect  to  religion,  the  opinions  of  this  mon- 
arch did  not  coindde  with  those  of  most  of  the  members  of 
his  fiunilj,  neyertheless  he  performed  oertaiif  exterior  acts  of 
worship  with  great  regularity.  He  loved  the  ceremonials  of 
the  ancient  monarchy,  and  religion  was  for  him,  in  some  sort, 
an  affidr  of  etiquette.  This  prince  delighted  in  the  conyersa- 
tkm.  of  men  well  vmml  in  ancient  and  modem  literature ; 
his  mind  was  judicious,  and  many  happy  sayings  of  his  are 
repeated.  When  he  had  appointed  an  hour  for  an  audience 
or  a  ceremony,  he  was  particularly  careful  not  to  be  waited 
for :  "  PuncttuJity,**  said  he,  "  m  the  politeness  of  kings." 
He  was  present,  almost  to  the  last,  at  the  grand  receptions 
of  the  court,  and  when  pressed  to  spare  himself  this  fatigue, 
he  replied :  "  A  king  of  France  ought  to  die  standing.'*  He 
was  accused  of  want  of  feeling,  and  the  blood  of  several  noble 
victims  of  our  dissensions  stains  his  memory.  Admitting,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  immolated,  there  is  no  doubt  he  thought 
less  of  ezecutmg  an  act  of  personal  vengeance  than  of  comply- 
ing with  politi^  necessity.  Attached  by  conviction  to  the 
constitutional  pact  which  he  adopted  as  his  own  work,  we 
must  not  forget  the  powerful  ^Eunily  influences  against  which 
he  had  to  struggle  in  order  to  defend  it.  Supported  by  the 
Oharter,  he  passed  through  exceedingly  difficdt  times,  and 
was  able  to  avoid  many  rocks ;  but  perhaps,  by  attaching 
himself  to  it  as  an  anchor  of  sidety,  this  prince  had  more  at 
heart  the  care  of  his  own  repose  and  his  own  grandeur  than 
a  true  solioitude  for  the  liberties^  the  glory,  and  the  prosperity 
of  f^nmce. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Beign  of  Charles  X. — ^Itevolntion  of  1830. — ^Accession  of  Louis 

Philippe. 

16th  September,  1824— 9th  Augast,  1880. 

Thb  nearer  this  history  draws  to  its  dose,  the  more  the 
difficulties  are  multiplied  on  all  sides  for  the  writer.  It  is 
under  the  impression  of  recent  &cts,  it  is  the  day  after  a 
violent  shock,  brought  about  by  passions  that  are  still  ardent, 
it  is  in  the  fkce  of  a  great  number  of  men  who  are  expiating 
their  faults  by  misfortune,  and  who  have  all  a  right  of  appeal- 
ing to  posterity  from  the  precipitate  judgments  of  their  con- 
temporaries,— it  is  amidst  such  circumstances  that  it  is  proper 
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to  remconber  timt  tbe  £rst  duty  of  i^e.  ]»9t6riaai  id  toBpnk 
the  truth,  not  in  the  mtexest  of  an  opinkii  or  a  party,  but 
solely  in  that  of  molality  and  iisc  the  instruction  of  ail  It 
is  therefore  of  the  greatest  imporUmoe  that,  in  relating  fiustet,. 
the  narrator  should  never  lose  sight  <^  the  souioe  from  which 
they  have  sprung ;  he  must  say  to  himself,  on  the  one  part, 
that  popular  views  have  not  alwagrd  been  inspired  by  disin- 
terestect  generous,  and  sincerely  patriotic  motives ;  and,  on 
the  other  part,  that  the  acts  jusAly  condemned  by  public 
opinion,  and  the  results  of  which  have  been  so  dkaatrous, 
have  not  all  been  conceived  in  thoughts  of  hatred  and  anger : 
he  will  then  recognise^  without  doubt,  that  many  of  these 
acts,  the  fruits  of  deplorable  error,  have  had  thdur  birth  in 
sentiments  which  honour  humanity  the  most.  These  con- 
siderations are  particularly  applicable  to  Cfleuirles  X. :  foil  of 
prejudices,  and  in  his  heart  aittached  to  the  old  r^|^4ms  whilst 
living  under  the  new  one ;  a  Oatholio  and  pious  king,  at  a 
peri(^  when  Catholicism  excited  more  mistrust  than  fervour 
in  the  most  influential  party  in  the  nation,  he  considerod  the 
men  who  had  defended  the  Bevoltttion  as  the  culpable  authors 
of  the  loDg  calamities ;  he  persuaded  himself  as  did  manj 
of  those  who  surrounded  him,  that  by  re-estabhshiag  old  in- 
stitutions, he  should  restore  to  the  monandiy  its  ancient 
splendour,  andtoEranoe  a  long  future  <^ifeaoe  and  sMurity ; 
by  endeavouring  to  gam  this  objeot^  he  thoaght  he  was  per- 
forming a  sacred  duty,  smd  when  onee  entered  upon  the  path 
which  led  to  the  abyss^  he  inarched  towards  it  wMi  a  £nn 
step,  an  elevated  brow,  and  Ids  hand  upon  his  consdenoe. 

Charles  X.,  in  the  course  of  an  already  long  career,  had 
shown  himself  to  be  one  of  the-  small  number  of  men  whose 
political  conduct  presented  no  variation,  and  who  had  had  very 
rarely  to  reproach  themselves  with  having  made  a  concession 
to  opinions  they  did  not  share.  The  French  were  aware  of 
the  danger,  and  had  for  a  long  time  foreseen  the  storms  of 
the  new  reign ;  nevertheless^  such  is  the  power  of  gracious 
language  and  affability  of  manners,  and  such  is,  in  Eranoe, 
the  &mlity  with  which  the  people,  fbrgetting  finst  impressions, 
often  pass  from  prepossession  to  hope,  that  the  aooession  of  the 
new  king  appealed  at  first  to  be  popular.  *'  No  more  kalberts,^  he 
said  to  the  guard  who  prevented  the  people  from  approach^ 
ing  him.  This  expression,  with  several  others  as  happy,  and 
particularly  the  suppression  of  the  censorship,  were  favourable 
presages  at  the  opening  of  this  reign.  But  when  liberating 
the  press,  Charles  X.  did  not  at  all  repudiate  the  responsi- 
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tdlity  of  tile  acts  of  a  ministry  branded  by  it ;  on  the  coife- 
iitay,  he  accepted  it,  declaring  bis  formal  intention  of  mam- 
taining  it  in  power.  Tben  tbey  wbo  bad  been  too  prompt 
in  tbeir  bopes  were  disabused,  and  pablic  opinion  spoke 
strongly  against  a  series  of  nnpopnlar  projects  successive 
presented  to  tbe  cbambers  by  tbe  crown,  witb  a  frigbtfid 
rapidity.  One  of  these,  into  wbicb  the  minister  bad  skil- 
fiilly  insinuated  tbe  project  for  tbe  conversion  of  tbe  fimds 
into  three  per  cents.,  granted  a  milliard  to  emigration  as  an 
indemnification;  another  re-established  religious  commtrai- 
ties  of  women ;  another  attached  degrading  and  atrocious 
penalties  to  pro&nations  and  thefts  committed  in  churches ; 
in  certain  cases,  sacrilege  was  punished  with  the  same  seventy 
as  parricide ;  but  the  projects  wbicb  wounded  public  interests 
tbe  most  seriously  and  created  most  resentment,  tended  to 
raise  obstacles  to  the  division  of  property,  by  creating,  in 
successions,  a  privilege  in  &vour  of  primogeniture,  in  default 
of  a  wish  or  will  formally  expressed  by  the  testator.  All 
these  projects,  dictated  under  the  ixifluence  of  the  old 
emigrants  of  the  congregation,  were  conceived  in  a  spirit 
contrary  to  that  of  tbe  Revolution.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
adopted  them ;  that  of  tbe  peers  combated  some  of  them 
with  success ;  it  succeeded  ia  removing  from  them  the  most 
ofiensive  articles,  and  shared,  for  some  time,  the  popular 
&vour  with  the  royal  courts. 

These  acts  of  the  government  were  interrupted,  in  1829, 
by  the  solemnities  of  the  consecration  :  Charles  X.  appeared 
at  EJeims  surrounded  by  the  ancient  pomp  of  regal  majesty  ; 
be  there  took  tbe  oath  to  tbe  Charter,  and  received  the  crown 
from  tbe  hands  of  tbe  archbishop,  in  the  midsb  of  an  anti- 
quated ceremony,  not  at  all  in  harmony  with-  the  manners  of 
tbe  age,  and  in  which  tbe  new  generation  could  see  nothing 
but  an  act  of  deference  towards  tbe  clergy. 

The  liberal  party  increased,  and  drew  iresh  strength  from 
aH  the  errors  of  power :  it  beheld  with  pride  Benjamin 
Constant,  Hoyer  CoUard,  and  Casimir  Purler  at  its  bead,  in 
tbe  elective  chamber ;  but  it  bad  to  deplore  an  immense 
loss, — Foy  was  no  more.  A  hundred  thousand  citizens,  tbe 
most  respected  in  commerce,  the  bar,  literature,  and  the 
army,  attended  bis  obsequies,  and  protested  with  energy 
against  the  proceedings  of  tbe  government,  by  adopting  bis 
children  in  tbe  name  of  bis  country,  over  the  open  grave  of 
ibeir  fisither,  the  most  redoubtable  and  the  most  eloquent 
adversary  of  ministers.     The  court  saw  nothing  but  a  sedi- 
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tioiis  moyement  in  this  strikiDg  manifestatioD  of  the  feelings 
of  a  great  people  ;  it  was  still  following  the  dangerous  path 
into  which  its  own  prejudices  and  the  impatient  wishes  of  a 
great  part  of  the  nohility  and  clergy  urged  it,  when  the 
most  terrible  enemy  they  had  recently  had  to  encounter, 
threw  down  his  gage  to  the  congregation  and  the  Jesuits. 
M.  de  Montlosier,  the  ancient  clutmpion  of  the  old  feudal 
liberties  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  aristocracy,  denounced 
the  vast  orgamzation  of  the  congregation  as  dangerous  to 
the  maintenance  of  religion  in  France,  and  to  the  safety  of 
the  state ;  and  M.  de  Frayssinous  having,  in  the  tribune, 
allowed  the  admission  of  the  existence  of  the  Jesuits  in 
France  to  escape  him,  M.  de  Montlosier  made,  against  their 
re-establishment,  an  energetic  appeal  to  the  laws  of  the 
state,  before  the  Koyal  Court  of  Paria  This  court  having 
dedared  itself  incompetent  to  prosecute  them,  M.  de  Mont- 
losier immediately  addressed  himself  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers^ 
which,  upon  the  arguments  of  M.  de  Portalis,  received  the 
petition  &vourably  in  that  which  concerned  the  existence  of 
a  religious  society  not  legally  authorized,  and  ordered  it  to 
be  referred  to  the  president  of  the  council.  This  was  pro- 
Bouncing  against  the  congregation ;  the  latter  was  not  long 
in  avenging  itself :  on  that  very  day  the  resolution  was  taken 
to  fetter  the  press,  which  denounced  the  Jesuits  to  the 
country,  and  to  stifle  the  opposition  of  the  Chamber  of  Peera^ 
which  oEdled  down  upon  them  the  rigours  of  the  law. 

The  threat  of  the  first  project  hod  not  to  l)e  waited  for 
long.  M.  de  Pe3rronnet  presented,  in  the  early  part  of  1827, 
to  tiie  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  law  under  whieh  the  liberty 
of  the  press  was  to  be  destroyed ;  he  defended  it  against  the 
desperate  attacks  of  the  cote  gauche,  designating  it  as  a  Usio 
of  juxiict  and  love.  As  soon  as  known,  it  excited  a  universal 
demonstration  of  public  opinion.  The  French  Academy 
honoured  itself  by  protesting  against  it,  upon  the  proposition 
of  M.  Charles  de  LacreteUe,  warmly  supported  by  MM. 
Ch&teaubriand,  Lemercier,  Jouy,  Michaud,  Joseph  Droz, 
Alexandre  Duval,  and  Yillemain,  and  a  committee  of  its 
members  was  chosen  to  suppKcate  the  king  to  withdraw  so 
fatal  a  project.  Charles  X.  refused  to  receive  the  committee, 
and  responded  to  this  act  of  courageous  independence  by 
chastisements.  He  dismissed  from  their  employments 
MM.  Yillemain,  LacreteUe,  and  even  Michaud  himself,  the 
author  of  the  learned  Histoiredee  Croisades,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  faithful  servants  of  royalty.     The  law,  adopted  by 
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the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  met  with  a  violent  opposition  in 
that  of  the  peers.  The  minister  perceived  that,  if  this 
chamber  accepted  it,  it  would  cut  out  from  it  at  least  aU  the 
most  rigorous  clauses  ;  he  avoided  this  dangerous  ordeal,  by 
withdrawing  his  project  The  people  gave  the  monarch 
credit  for  this  wise  determination :  Paris  was  illuminated^ 
and  cries  of  Vwe  le  rot  /  resounded  aandstfeux  dejoieasii 
popular  acclamations. 

Charles  X.,  who  o&nded,  without  knowing  it>  all  the 
national  sympathies^  attached  great  value  to  the  affection 
of  the  French  for  lids  person  :  for  a  length  of  time  he  had 
felt  hurt  at  the  silence  of  the  people  as  he  passed  along^ 
and  after  having  been  witness  of  the  intoxication  of  the 
Parisians  upon  the  occasion  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  law 
upon  the  press^  be  ordered  a  review  of  the  national  guard 
for  the  following  Sunday.  Upon  that  day,  the  whole  of 
Palis  flocked  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  where  axty  thousand 
men  were  under  arm&  ^e  king  passed  through  the  ranks^ 
and  appeared  satisfied  with  hia  reception ;  and  yet,  almost 
from  idl  parts,  a  cry  of  disapproval  of  the  ministers  was 
mingled  with  that  of  Vwe  le  roil  8ome  voices  insulted, 
unknown  to  the  monarch,  the  princesses  who  were  present 
at  the  review,  and  one  battalion,  on  defiling  before  the 
minister  of  finance,  uttered  energetic  and  threatening  im- 
precations. The  king  had  already  pronounced  some  gracioas 
words,  when,  upon  the  report  of  the  princesses^  and  the 
warm  remonstrances  of  MM.  de  Yill^  and  de  Corbidre, 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  avenge  the  offended  membera  of 
his  £akmily  and  his  council;  but  he  made  no  distinctioii 
between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  and  confounded  them 
in  an  inconsiderate  chastisement :  on  the  day  aftor  this 
review,  Paris  leamt  with  absolute  stupor  that  the  national 
guard  was  dissolved.  The  press  broke  forth  in  menaces,  but 
was  fettered  immediately  after  the  sessions  by  the  arbitrary 
re-estabHshment  of  the  censorship.  A  violent  oppositioii 
against  this  imprudent  order  for  dissolution  was  supported 
in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  even  manifested  itself  in  that 
of  the  deputies,  where  the  minority,  hostile  to  the  ministers, 
increased  every  day  in  strength  :  a  great  number  of  members 
belonging  to  all  opinions  had  already  declared  that,  althou^^ 
a  recent  law  had  consecrated  the  s^vtenalUf^  of  the  legidaturo, 
the  mandate  they  had  received  from  the  electors  did  not 
extend  beyond  five  years,  and  that  they  could  not,  oonae* 
quently,  sit  longer  in  the  chamber.   M.  de  YillUe  likewise 
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tkoQglii  he  could  better  assure  tlie  dnration  <xf  his  power 
and  the  ezeciitioD  of  his  projects  by  a  new  aeptemnial  chaon- 
b^,  more  docile  to  his  will.  He  consulted  the  prefects  witli 
tegaxd  to  the  spiht  of  their  departments,  and  gathered,  from 
their  answers,  the  frcdt  of  the  servility  which  he  required 
from  public  fonctionaries.  Almost  all  agreed  in  prominng 
him  eleotioDS  fa\noarable  to  his  system.  Strong  in  these 
assurances,  he  no  longer  hesitated,  and  in  November,  1827/* 
i^peared  the  -ordinances  by  which  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
wsB  dissolved,  the  electoral  colleges  were  convoked,  and 
iBventy-six  peerages  created,  for  the  meet  part  in  favour  df 
the  members  of  the  majority  of  the  old  chamber  and  of  great 
pcoprietors,  whose  fortune  alone  recommended  them  to  the 
joyal  choice. 

The  press,  according  to  the  formal  test  of  the  law,  beMme 
free  again  as  soon  as  the  dissolutioQ  of  the  chamber  was 
Imaiounced ;  its  energetic  and  active  inflaenoe,  in  conjoac- 
ti0n  with  the  vigilance  of  the  electors,  triumphed  this  time 
efver  tihe  fraudulent  manoefuvres  of  the  administration.  In 
£!ans  all  the  elections  were  libezal,  and  popular  enthusiaflui 
maziifested  itself  in  noisy  rejoicing,  to  whiibh  a  violent  hut 
p^haspR  nec^sary  TepressLon  gave  the  eharaeter  of  a  liot. 
Blood  flowed  in  the  Bue  Saont  Denis  :  the  ministry  arppeared 
stiJl  !ai0De  'odious  after  these  troubles,  aaud  was  aeouaed, 
aecQgding  io  costoBft,  of  having  procvoked  them.  The  elee- 
ta^nsof  all  the  departments  were  soon  knowU)  «nd  France 
learnt  that  an  imposing  constitutional  majoiitfy  hadl^s  tune 
Issued  'from  fche  electoral  um&  In  vain  M.  de  Vill^e  en* 
dfeavomted  to  retain  power  by  sacrificiiig  such  of  his  colleagues 
as  were  .most  deciied  by  public  opinion ;  in  vadn  did  he 
exhauat  all  kinds  of  combinations  to  form  a  freah  council  in 
havmony  with  the  new  chamber,  and  into  wOiich  he  might 
himself  enter  :  he  avowed  his  weakness,  and  fell  before  the 
national  will,  which  he  had  for  so  long  a  time  misunderstood 
er  opposed. 

The  council  of  which  he  was  a  member  had,  during  an 
administration  of  seven  years,  disdained  the  dominant  opi- 
xdonhy  injuring  niimerous  interests  dear  to  the  middleolasses; 
sad  whilst,  by  its  unpopular  acts,  it  was  accumulating  new 
and  formidable  resetotments  against  power,  it  every  day  alse 
took  a;way  some  strei^h,  some  means  of  resistance  from 
ituthori/by.  By  transforming  the  agents  of  poiwer  into  blind 
Htstruments  to  its  will,  it  lowered  ^em ;  it  injured  the  army 
hyita  ikidulgeaces  for  those  who  i^eculated  upon  reUg&oaB 
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eanvenioiis  m  the  regiments ;  it  alienated  the  royal  courts  by 
ccmdemoing  their  sentences ;  and  the  nniversity  bj  closing 
its  normal  school,  and  by  snspending  the  oonrses  of  two  illus- 
tiious  professors,  MM.  Guizot  and  Oousin,  whose  earnest  and 
profound  instructions  then  divided  with  the  eloquent  lessons 
of  M.  de  YiUemain,  the  attention  of  studious  jonth.  The 
miasistcy,  in  short,  by  dissolving  the  national  guiuxi  of  Paris, 
struek  almost  all  France  in  every  &mily  of  the  capital,  and 
deprfaped  itself  befbrehand  of  every  means  of  oonciliation  in 
the  event  of  a  struggle  against  an  exaiqpemted  population^ 
This  was  the  seoond  tame,  in  the  coarse  of  fifteen  years,  that 
the  royalist  party,  in  possession  of  power^  lost  it  by  its  own 
fiuilts  j  afid  if  it  was  impossible  that  the  reigning  dynasty 
ooald  ever  identify  itself  in  heart  and  thought  with  the 
nation ;  if  it  wae  said  that  l^ere  never  could  exist  oonooxd 
between  France  and  the  Bevolution  and  the  race  ot 
€!harles  X. ;  i^  in  i^ort,  this  race  was  already  condemned 
in  tiie  aiysterioiis  decrees  of  Providence,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  administration  of  MM.  de  Yill^le  and  Corbidre, 
whilst  hastening  this  catastrophe,  contributed  powerMly  to 
diminish  the  perils  of  it.  It  was  this  ministry,  in  &et> 
whidi,  beibrehand,  rendered  a  long  and  sanguinary  crtmg^e 
but  littfo  probable,  by  rallying  round  the  Charter  all  -tiie 
bvdiea  of.  the  state  and  ahnost  all  classes  of  the  natictt^ 
Ijy  the  «eHtimeBt  of  a  oommon  danger  and  a  nnaDimaas 
Wfrfmtioin. 

Aone  aols^  however,  of  a  better  x^elicy,  were  the  work  of 
tiiB  miaiBtr^,  in  its  financial  operations,  and  in  its  foreign 
relation&  M.  de  Villdle  ^voured  the  ascending  movement 
of  ihd  oradit  of  France,  the  efforts  of  its  manuftcturing 
indnstiy  and  its  foreign  commerce.  He  was  not  able,  as  he 
wished,  after  the  example  of  the  English  nation,  to  make 
Fcaaoe  aoknowledge  the  independ^oice  of  the  Spanish 
oolenies ;  but  at  least  he  caused  the  ancient  col(»iy  of  8t. 
Domingo  to  be  emancipated  by  a  royal  ordinance,  under  the 
eondition  of  a  considerable  indemnification,  to  the  profit  of 
the  dispoBSBSsed  colonists,  and,  by  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of 
JiJy,  the  French  government  united  with  England  and 
Bnsna  'to  bring  about  the  termination  of  hostilities  between 
Turki^  and  Qreeoe.  The  son  of  Mahomet  Ali,  Ibrahim 
Pfadu^  «t  atke  command  of  the  sultan,  was  then  in  the 
Moma-with  a  formidable  fleet,  lumng  on  board  a  great  part 
ef  tii»  militaiy  forces  of  Egypt ;  the  exhausted  Cmeks  mu£* 
bave  bmtk  tetally  roned  bat  for  the  intervention  of  the 
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powers.  Ibrahim  reftised  to  observe  the  armisidce  prescribed 
by  them,  and  this  refusal  produced  the  glorious  battle,  ia 
which  the  French  squadron,  under  Admiral  de  Bignj,  united 
with  the  English  and  Kussian  squadrons,  bombanled  and 
annihilated  the  Egyptian  fleet  in  the  port  of  Navarino. 
This  victory  saved  Greece,  and  made  a  nation  of  it ;  France 
leamt  the  news  of  it  with  joy,  and  hailed  in  it  the  glorious 
dawn  of  a  happy  future.  This  enthusiasm  was  shared  by 
the  English  nation,  which  took  pleasure  in  attributing  the 
honour  of  this  triumph  to  the  great  minister  whose  loss  it  then 
deplored  :  Canning  was  no  more.  Storms  threatened  in  the 
two  extremities  of  Europe^  The  emperor  Alexander  died 
in  1825,  and  the  emperor  Nicholas,  his  brother,  called  to  the 
throne  in  consequence  .of  the  renunciation  of  his  elder 
brother,  the  archduke  Ck>n8tantine,  only  succeeded  in 
ascending  it  after  sanguinary  conflicts^  which  presaged  an 
unsettled  reign.  About  the  same  time,  after  tJie  death  of 
King  John  YL,  Don  Pedro,  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  renouncing 
the  crown  of  Portugal  in  ferVour  of  his  daughter.  Dona 
Maria^  gave  a  constitution  to  that  kingdom,  under  the 
auspices  of  England :  the  friends  of  the  absent  Don  Miguel, 
the  partisans  of  absolute  power,  prepared  to  have  recouiBe  to 
arms ;  civil  war  was  already  kindled  among  the  Portuguese, 
whilst  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Spain,  a  tyrannical 
and  senseless  prince  kept  the  people  in  a  state  of  anarchy 
by  his  despotism.  The  rest  of  Europe  was  quiet.  Fnuice 
appeared  to  be  entering  upon  a  better  course,  and  obtained 
for  some  time  a  ministry  which  understood  her  requirements, 
and  which  seemed  disposed  to  respond  to  her  wishes. 

The  new  council  was  formed  on  the  4th  of  January,  1828. 
Its  members  were  MM.  de  Martignac,  Portalis,  la  Ferronays, 
de  Caux,  de  Saint  Cricq,  and  Hyde  de  Neuville,  to  whom 
the  king  afterwards  added  MM.  de  Yatimesnil  and  Feutrier, 
bishop  of  Beauvais.  M.  de  Martignac,  endowed  with  a 
judicious  mind,  full  of  amenities,  a  ready  and  brilliant 
orator,  gave,  by  his  talent,  hisname  to  this  cabinet,  of  which  no 
minister  obtained  the  presidency.  The  Chamber  of  Depatie&f, 
presided  over  by  M.  Soger  CoUard,  whom  seven  colleges  had 
elected,  in  the  first  place  assailed  the  late  ministry  in  its 
address  to  the  king,  and  was  afterwards  on  the  point  of 
impeaching  it.  The  situation  of  the  new  cabinet  was  doubly 
difficult.  Most  of  its  members  had  given  too  few  pledges  to 
liberal  opinions  to  satisfy  France,  and  did  not  offer  enou^  to 
royafist  opinions  to  satisfy  the  court :  hence  the  exigeaoas  of 
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a  doable  oppodtion,  and  the  mistrust  of  the  monarch  ;  hencey 
also,  the  rapid  fall  of  this  ministry :  bat,  during  its  short 
period  of  power,  it  bestowed  important  laws  upon  the 
country.  One  of  these,  satisfactory  for  the  press,  abolished 
the  censorship;  others  admitted  speciality  in  the  great 
divisions  of  the  budget,  permanency  of  the  electoral  lists, 
control  over  ministerial  measures  in  election  matters,  and 
gave  the  three  legislative  branches  of  power  the  right  of 
interpreting  the  laws. 

In  its  foreign  relations,  the  ministry  responded  to  the 
wishes  of  France  for  the  safety  of  the  Greeks,  by  sending 
fifteen  thousand  men  into  the  Morea^  under  General  Maison. 
Ibrahim  retired  before  them,  Greece  waa  freed,  and  Capo 
d*Istria  founded  a  regular  government  there.  In  the  in- 
terior, obstacles  multiplied  every  day  under  the  steps  of  the 
members  of  the  cabinet ;  they  prosecuted  their  painful  task, 
however,  with  courage.  Their  most  difficult  triumph  was 
the  deprivation  of  the  Jesuits,  which  they  obtained  by  two 
royal  ordinances  of  the  month  of  June,  of  which  one  inter- 
dicted the  direction  of  eight  secondary  ecdesiastical  schools 
to  any  person  belonging  to  an  unauthorized  congregation, 
and  the  other  took  away  from  the  bishops  the  direction  of 
those  schools  or  little  seminaries.  These  ordinances  were 
the  most  painful  concessions  that  Charles  X.  made  to  the 
demands  of  the  age  :  no  sacrifice  cost  him  more.  The  £on- 
,gregation  felt  itself  wounded  to  the  heart  by  them ;  it  broke 
out  into  anathemas  against  the  minister  who  had  signed 
them,  and  from  all  parts  cries  of  reprobation  and  anger  were 
poured  into  the  king^s  ears.  The  remembrance  of  the  forced 
concessions  which  the  monarch  had  made  to  his  minister^ 
soon  changed  the  mistrust  which  they  inspired  him  with  into 
hatred ;  and  ivom  that  time  he  did  not  see  without  a  secret 
satisfiiction  the  inconsiderate  conduct  of  the  cSie  ^a/uche. 
This  party,  the  organ  of  almost  all  France,  alarmed,  as  the 
countxy  itself  was,  by  the  presence  in  the  chamber  of  a 
numerous  minority,  imbued  with  doctrines  irreconcilable 
with  the  national  views  and  intei'ests,  and  convinced,  besidefl^ 
of  the  indestructible  prejudices,  of  the  indissoluble  ties  which 
united  the  reigning  dynasty  to  this  minority,  sought  above 
everything  to  prevent  its  recall  to  power,  and  demanded 
rather  strong  guarantees  against  it,  than  wise  institutions  for 
France.  It  was  this  which  principally  tended  to  give,  in 
1828  and  1829,  a  character  of  impati^ice  and  profound 
irritation  to  the  majority  of  the  ^^ssembly.   The  king  deceived 
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himself  as  to  the  real  causes  of  the  exigences  of  the  Gtnteke. 
He  considered  his  oouocil  as  the  true  expresskm  of  the  con- 
stitutional  party,  and  took  pleasure  in  repeating,  that  no 
ministry;  no  concession  npon  the  part  of  l^e  crown,  would 
be  capable  of  satisfying  the  liberals :  he  hoped  the  time 
would  come,  in  which  the  ministers,  whcnn  he  believed  to  haTe 
been  imposed  npon  him  by  public  opinion,  would  be  con* 
demned  by  it,  and  thought  he  riiould  find,  in  their  poptdav 
disgrace,  a  motive  or  a  pretext  for  returning  to  those  elected 
by  his  own  choice. 

At  this  period,  Charles  X.  made  a  journey  into  the 
departments  of  the  east ;  the  &yourable  reception  given  to 
him  by  the  crowd,  everywhere  eager  to  see  a  king,  abused 
him  with  respect  to  the  inclinations  of  the  public  mind,  and  a 
check  which  the  ministry  experienced  in  the  chamber,  con* 
firmed  him  in  the  intention  of  executing  his  &tal  designs. 
Two  important  projects  of  laws,  one  upon  the  organization 
of  the  municipal  councils^  the  other  npon  that  of  the  depart- 
mental  and  arrondissement  councils,  had  been  presented  to 
the  Chamber  of  DeputieB.  The  extreme  droiie^  cat  of  hatred 
for  the  ministers,  forgot  its  own  doctrines  of  1815  upon  the 
local  franchises :  it  rejected  the  ministerial  projects  as  too 
demooratical,  and  came  to  an  understanding  with  the  cM 
gauche,  whose  views  they  did  not  perfectly  satisfy,  to  con* 
demn  them,  even  before  the  discussion  was  opened.  The 
chamber  paid  no  Mtention  to  the  difficulties  of  the  positioa 
of  the  ministiy,  and  the  latter  hastily  withdrew  tbe  two 
projecta  The  court  rejoiced  at  this  defeat  of  ihe  cabinet ; 
Charles  X.  from  that  moment  decreed,  in  his  own  mind,  the 
dissolution  of  his  councd,  and  on  the  6th  of  August^  18^, 
after  the  vote  of  the  budget  for  1690,  and  the  close  of  ibe  ses* 
don,  appeared  the  ordinance  which  created  the  new  ministry. 

Three  remarkable  men,  the  prince  de  Polignac  and  MM. 
de  la  Bourdonnaye  and  de  Bourmont,  were  inscribed  upon 
the  list  as  a  challenge  thrown  to  France.  The  first  of  these^ 
though  otherwise  endowed  with  most  estimate  qualities 
was  the  exponent  of  the  congregational  party  ;  the  second 
representee^  in  all  that  it  contained  of  the  most  vident,  the 
unpopular  diamber  of  1815  ;  the  third,  an  ancient  leader  of 
the  Chouans,  was  only  known  to  the  people  and  the  army 
as  a  renegade  at  Waterloo.  MM.  de  Bla<»s  and  de  Dumas 
had  had  the  greatest  hand  in  the  formadon  <^  the  new 
cabinet :  the  latter  of  these,  known  for  his  unconstitutional 
doctrines,  had  just  been  named  governor  tp  the  duke  de 
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Bordeaux :  the  counteivreYolution  was  thus  openly  an* 
iKmnoed.  Bat  France  had  acquired  strength  since  she 
beeame  possessed  of  the  Charter  ;  she  had  obtained  from  the 
floinistry  of  Martignac,  in  the  law  upon  the  press,  and  in  the 
electoral  law,  two  effectiye  weapons  against  arbitrary  power ; 
riie  was  in  a  condition  to  resist,  and  she  did  resist.  On  the 
Ml  of  Augost,  the  car  of  the  monarchy  was  launched  upon 
a  isbecfp  declivity,  and  uiged  on  towards  the  abyss. 

As  soon  as  the  names  of  the  new  ministers  were  known, 
igbe  oountxy  assumed  an  imposing  attitude  ;  the  press  passed 
by  turns  fi^om  angei*  to  pity,  from  disdain  to  threats ;  the 
society  Aide-toi,  h<!idfcndera  (Help  thyself,  and  Heaven  will 
lielp  thee)  prejmred,  in  the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
obamber,  resbtanoe  by  means  of  the  elections,  and  in  aU 
piETtB  of  tile  kingdom  a  vast  association  was  formed  to 
prov^mt  and  contend  against  the  dreaded  imposition  of  illegal 
taziBB.  The  court  saw  nothing  in  these  great  and  formidable 
movements  of  the  national  mind,  but  the  symptoms  of  a 
eonspiiacy,  whose  aim  was  the  overthrow  of  the  throne.  If 
tlMQre  was  then  a  conspiracy,  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  was 
almost  the  whole  of  France  openly  conspiring  to  save  the 
Obarter  in  peril.  Exposed  to  such  distrust,  to  such  violent 
aittacks,  the  council  continued  to  protest  i1»  respect  for  the 
iastitations  of  the  country.  M.  de  Bourdonnaye  was  sacri- 
fieed  by  his  colleagues  to  ^e  public  opinion,  and  the  ministry, 
pmided  over  by  M.  de  Polignac,  appeared  at  last  before  the 
cuHiuber. 

Ohartes  X.  when  displaying  for  the  last  time,  on  the  2nd 
<€  March,  all  the  pomps  of  royalty,  declared,  in  the  presence 
of  the  deputies  and  the  peers  united,  his  firm  intention  to 
maintain  equally  intact  the  institutions  of  the  country  and 
tke  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  The  address  of  the  deputies 
in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  pointed  out  to  the 
kk^  the  oemposition  €f£  his  new  cabinet  as  dangerous  and 
menaohig  for  public  liberty:  two  hundred  and  twenty-one 
memben,  against  a  hundred  and  eighty-one,  voted  this 
memorable  address.  The  king  was  offended  at  it,  he  com- 
pfadoed  in  hds  reply  of  a  reAisal  of  concurrence  which  it  did 
not  tceprees,  and  terminated  by  announcing  that  his  resc^u- 
tMUB  were  known,  end  should  be  immutable.  The  chamber 
was  prorogued  and  afterwards  dissolved.  The  king  issued 
tkeordinanoe  which  eonvoked  Uie  electooral  colleges  again  : 
SvafBce  '^v«s  wepared  to  reply,  and  the  two  bundred  and 
Weritiy *  tme'^wfco  iiad  ingned  tiie  aMrass  were  all  re-elected. 
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The  council  in  the  measx  time  liad  endeavoured  to  acquire 
some  popularity  by  means  of  a  military  success^  and  anafi&ont 
offered  to  the  French  consul  by  the  Dey  of  Algiers^  presented 
the  ministers  with  a  happy  opportunity  for  clearing  the  eea 
of  the  Barbary  pirates.  An  expedition  against  A^ers  was 
ordered ;  M.  de  Bourmont  had  the  command  of  the  army. 
Admiral  Duperre  that  of  the  fleet.  The  city  was  taken,  and 
the  courtiers  received  with  transport  the  news  of  this  brilliant 
conquest ;  but  the  people  took  little  part  in  their  joy ;  they 
conceived  that  this  triumph  would  only  render  them  move 
bold,  and  feared  that  it  would  take  away  more  from  the 
liberties  of  the  nation  than  it  would  add  to  its  gloiy. 

The  political  struggle  at  length  approached  its  term  ;  the 
general  result  of  the  elections  was  known,  and  the  will  of  the 
country  proved  not  less  immutable  than  that  of  the  monarch. 
The  cabinet  was  about  to  &ce  a  more  compact^  a  more  im- 
patient, and  a  more  hostile  majority.  The  greater  part  of 
the  majority,  however,  did  not  wish  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
throne ;  they  were  sincerely  constitutional ;  but  then,  as  in 
1791,  the  court,  to  its  misfortune,  could  not  dintinguish  the 
constitutionalists  from  the  radical  revolutionists ;  it  persisted 
in  seeing  the  danger,  the  scourge  of  France,  in  the  Charter, 
which  really  was  the  ngis  and  the  safety  of  the  dynasty.  To 
be  devoted  to  the  constitution  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  courts 
to  be  the  enemies  of  the  prince :  it  was  thus  that,  refusing  its 
support  to  the  men  who  wished  for  the  Charter  with  the 
Bourbons,  the  court  constrained  them  to  look  for  support 
against  itself  to  those  who  wished  to  have  it  without  the 
Bourbons,  of  whom  this  deplorable  and  invincible  prejudice 
hastened  the  fall.  The  dynasty  leaned  over  the  abyss;  it  had 
arrived  at  that  fatal  point  at  which  the  most  inMLible  symp- 
toms of  the  fall  of  governments  manifest  themselves.  AUnoat 
all  the  men  eminent  either  in  science  or  talent  had  passed 
over  into  the  ranks  of  the  opposition,  and  those  even  who  had 
the  most  energetically  supported  this  dynasty  in  its  origin, 
those  who  would  have  had  the  greatest  personal  interest  in 
maintaining  it  in  the  constitutional  patha  which  they  had 
traced  out  for  it,  had,  for  the  most  part,  become  leaders  of  the 
majority  hostile  to  its  government :  in  short,  inspiring  an 
invincible  mistrust  in  the  nation  by  the  successes  themselves, 
which,  in  other  times,  would  have  strengthened  its  authority, 
it  saw  the  country  repulse  the  glory  whichit  presented  to  it^  and 
the  opinion  of  a  great  number  impute  to  it  as  crime  not  only 
its  &ulta^  but  even  the  calamities  it  endeavoured  to  prevent : 
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maDj  departments  were^  in  fact,  desolated  by  nmnerous  con- 
flagrations, and  public  nimour  wildly  and  wrongiully  went  so 
&r  as  to  reproach  the  government  with  being  the  aathor  of 
these  crimes. 

The  period  for  the  convocation  of  the  chambers  approached, 
and  the  spirit  of  vertigo,  the  forerunner  of  the  ruin  of  em- 
mresy  penetrated  from  aJl  parts  into  the  palace  of  the  king  of 
France.  Strange  reports  circulated  at  St.  Cloud,  the  residence 
of  the  court,  where  the  imposing  manifest'ations  of  the  public 
mind  were  attributed  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  a  directing 
committee  :  it  was  it  alone,  it  was  said,  that  severed  France 
from  its  king.  If  the  public  funds  had  fidlen  since  the 
nomination  of  the  ministry,  it  was  the  work  of  the  directing 
committee ;  if  the  populations  of  the  cities  of  the  south  gave 
a  striking  and  glorious  welcome  to  General*  La  Fayette  on  bis 
return  from  the  United  States,  where  he  had  enjoyed  the 
greatest  triumph  a  man  can  be  ambitious  o^  it  was  the  direct- 
ing committee  that  had  commanded  their  acclamations; 
if  the  people,  on  the  contrary,  remained  cold  and  almost  in- 
different to  the  conquest  of  Algiers,  it  was  the  directing 
committee  that  prescribed  the  silence  :  if  the  members  of  this 
committee  could  be  discovered,  and  an  example  made  of  some 
of  them,  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  make  everything 
immediately  return  to  order  and  obedience :  the  revolution 
and  the  revolutionists  must  be  put  an  end  to.  The  name  of 
Napoleon  was  in  all  mouths;  those  who  but  lately  loaded  him 
with  insults,  could  now  find  no  praise  suiiiciently  strong  for 
his  genius ;  he  must  be  imitated,  and,  as  he  had  done,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  force  and  audacity.  The  army  would  be 
&ithfrd,  the  bourgeoisie  had  given  in  its  resignation,  the 
national  guard  of  Paris  had  allowed  itself  to  be  disarmed,  and 
they  migbt  reckon  on  the  multitude.  Had  not  some  char* 
bonniers  and  strong  fellows  from  the  markets  come  in 
procession  to  St.  Cloud ;  had  not  they  said  to  the  king,  what 
had  been  repeated  by  the  court  with  so  much  satisfaction : 
Maitre  chaaionmer  eat  mcutre  chez  Im  ?  (Is  not  every  man 
master  in  his  own  house  ?)  After  that,  could  it  be  doubted 
that  the  people  would  be  loyal,  and  would  be  heart  and  hand 
for  the  crown  1  Such  were  the  speeches  of  those  whom  the 
king  admitted  to  his  intimate  circle  :  the  only  person  who 
could  have  combated  witheuccess  a  rash  resolution  which  she 
did  not  approve  of,  Madame  la  Dauphine,  was  absent,  and 
everything  contributed  to  abuse  the  unforttmate  prince, 
already  too  much  disposed  to  deceive  himself.     His  mind  was 
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obedient  to  a  higher  and  a  still  .more  irresLstible  inftaenee : 
Charles  X., — and  in  this  his  first  minister  resembled  him,-— 
Chailes  X.  belieyed  he  had  a  great  mission  to  aocomplisli ;  he 
considered  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  stifle  liberalism,  toeBtabtiBk 
his  government  upon  religious  and  monarohicail  bases;  and  he 
suflfered  himself  to  be  persuaded  that  the  14tk  article  of 
the  Charter,  which  authorized  the  king  to  issue  ordmaaoes 
for  the  safety  of  the  state,  likewise  authorized  him  to  deviate 
from  legal  methods,  if  the  state  in  danger  could  not  be  saved 
by  legality.  In  his  eyes,  the  safety  of  the  monarchy  depended 
v^n  the  maintenance  of  his  ministry  and  of  the  triumph  of 
the  throne  over  a  chamber  which  he  accused  of  wishing  to 
overthrow  it,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  he  was  tearing  the 
Chai*tcr,  he  was  not  knowingly  peijured,  by  having  recourae 
to  this  fatal  article  to  violate  it.  The  bleeding  image  of  his 
brother  was  constantly  before  his  eyes  :  *'  Louis  XYI.,"  said 
he,  ''was  led  to  the  scaffold  for  having  always  yielded ;"  and 
Charles  X.,  forgetting  that  the  great  art  of  governing  conaste 
in  knowing  how  properly  to  employ  concession  and  resistencii, 
thought  to  save  his  head  and  his  crown  by  never  yielding. 

In  the  latter  days  of  July,  the  king  was  inflexibly  deter- 
mined :  his  ministry  still  deliberated,  and  whether  it  hesitated, 
or  whether  it  wished  to  deceive  public  opinion,  officiai  letters, 
appointing  a  convocation  for  the  2nd  of  August,  were  sent 
to  the  members  of  the  two  bhambera  Some  voices  were 
raised  in  the  council  against  the  dangers  of  violent  and  illegal 
measures ;  but  the  king,  interpreting  all  refusal  ba  a  "(Weakness, 
as  an  abandonment  in  the-  moment  of  danger,  and  having 
thus  transformed  the  question  of  state  into  a  question  of 
honour,  a  deplorable  devotion  was  alone  listened  to^  On  the 
26th  of  July,  the  Moniteur  published  an  exposS  of  motives 
drawn  up  by  M.  de  Chantelauze,  followed  by  the  famous 
ordinances,  signed  the  day  befnre,  which  suppressed  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  annulled  the  last  elections,  and  created  a 
new  electoral  system.  AJl  the  ministers  then  in  Faiis  wero 
desirous  of  shariDg  the  responsibility  of  these  ordinances  ;  they 
were  countersigned  Prince  de  Pclignac,  Ghanieknuze,  Comts  de 
Pe^tofmetf  Montbel,  Gueman  de  EcmwvUe,  Bofron  CaipeUey  and 
Bofron  ^Hcwieeez,  The  member  of  the  council  most  capable 
of  ordering  the  military  arrangements  indispensable  for  pre* 
paring  the  execution  of  them,  Bourmont,  the  war  mimstei^ 
was  still  in  Africa  :  the  prince  de  Polignac  took  his  place, 
and  such  was  his  confidence  in  success,  that  he  made  no 
ex^oaordinaiy  preparations  to  assure  it 
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A  prolonged  and  iteayy  manmiT  ab  fint  repiied  in  Pavis 
to  the  pubUcatioA  of  the  ordinances,  which,  by  destroying 
the  Charter,  broke  ereiy  tie  which  bonnd  tbe  nation  .to 
the  throne.  The  next  day,  an  almost  nnaniinoiis  feding 
electrified  all  hearts ;  the  multitude  set  the  example  oi  an 
heroio  struggle,  and  the  better  part  of  the  popnlalaaQ 
seconded  tlun  morement.  A  tlwusaiid  bani<»des  were 
quickly  thrown  tip  amidst  cries  of  Ftoe  la  ehorU  I  and  royfel 
emblems  and  ensigi»  of  the  monarchy  were  beaten  down  in 
all  parts.  Paris  was  then  placed  in  a  stake  of  siege ;  Maa^shal 
Marmont,  dnke  of  Bagnsa,  charged  with  the  eommimd-n- 
chief,  led  the  troops  against  the  insurreotioiiary  popuiation ; 
but  La  Fayette  had  reappeared  amongrt  them,  aikd  his 
venerated  hand  once  more  displayed  the  triooloured  flag. 
The  national  guard,  dissolved  by  CSiarles  X.,  responded  to 
tbe  appeal  of  the  illustriooB  veteran  of  liberty,  by  ndlyi'sg 
under  the  popular  colour» ;  every  street^  every  square,  WE»a 
glorious  field  of  battle  for  the  Picristitns.  After  a  content  of 
three  days|,  the  public  liberties  weve^  saved,  and  the  people 
were  quiet.  During  the  course  of  these  three  days,  the 
course  of  legsCl  justice  had  been  inteimipted,  the  tribimais 
had  remained  closed ;  and  yety  sneh  was,  upon  the  people, 
during  and  after  action,  the  impression  of  the  justice  of  iheir 
eause,  that  they  fought  for  the  laws  as  if  exeooting  their 
sentences,  and  that  it  might  be  aaid,  after  the  victory,  that 
the  laws  had  never  ceased  to  reign  sovereignly  in  Paris. 

By  the  Gdde  of  the  grand  spectacle  of  the  capital  in  anas 
for  the  defence  of  its  institutions  and  its  liberties,  that  which 
the  interior  of  the  royal  residence  at  St.  Cloud  presented  was 
not  without  its  interest.  Sc^ne  courtiers  brought  up  to 
diffnities,  those  whose  reason  was  enlic'htened  by  the  immi- 
n^ce  ^the  peril  and  the  experience  of  mirfortune,  gnw 
pale  on  reading  the  ordinances  of  July,  and  concealed  their 
secret  apprehensions  in  an  unquiet,  disapproving  silence; 
whilst  the  men  who,  at  every  moment,  besieged  the  ear  of  the 
prince,  those  also  who,  in  an  inferior  rank,  peopled  his  court, 
for  the  most  part  abandoned  themselves  to  an  insensate  joy. 
A  severe  example,  cried  they,  was  called  for ;  Charles  X., 
by  their  account,  was  about  to  inflict  a  mortal  blow  upon  the 
Jacobins  :  Charles  X.  had  at  length  acted  like  a  monarch  : 
from  that  day  only  he  was  king.  This  rash  crowd  passed 
quickly  to  a  rage  and  a  despair  as  blind  as  their  intoxication 
had  been ;  but  be  who,  in  the  palace,  almost  alone  among  so 
many,  excited  a  warm  interest  in  his  person,  was  the  author 
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and  the  first  victim  of  this  amaong  oatastroplie :  it  was  the 
Idng.  He  concealed  in  public,  ^m  all  eyes,  beneath  his 
impassible  brow,  the  secret  of  his  heart-rending  emotions. 
KUed  with  that  sentiment  which  the  mind  experiences 
when  it  believes  it  is  disdiarging  a  great  and  painful  duty, 
penetrated  with  confidence  in  heavenly  protection,  and  deaf 
in  appearance  to  the  dismal  voice  of  the  tocsin  which  sounded 
fipom  a£ur  the  last  hour  of  the  monarchy,  Charles  X.  sought 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar  the  confidence  he  could  no  longer 
look  for  around  him  :  there  is  no  doubt  he  would  have  re- 
proached himself  with  shaking,  by  a  sign  of  weakness,  the 
remains  of  firmness  in  the  hearts  of  his  servants,  and  depriv- 
ing them  of  all  hope,  by  appearing  himself  to  despair  of  his 
fortunes.  There  had  been  on  his  part,  in  the  latter  acts  of 
his  reign,  a  strange  illusion,  an  immense  error ;  but  there 
was  also  majesty  in  the  serene  look  of  the  old  monarch,  still 
firm  and  resigned  upon  the  crumbling  wreck  of  his  throne. 

On  the  morning  of  the  SOth,  the  contest  continued  in  the 
capital  with  the  increase  of  energy  given  to  the  people  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  successes  of  the  day  before.  Then 
the  personages  of  the  court  whose  counsels  'had  for  a  long 
time  been  serviceable  to  the  prince,  ventured  again  to  raise 
their  voices,  and  conjured  him  to  revoke  bis  fatal  ordinances. 
M.  de  Sdmonville,  grand  referendary  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
hastened  to  St.  Cloud,  and  made  a  last  and  prudent  effort  to 
conciliate  the  vanquished  authority  of  the  monarch  with  the 
power  of  the  irritated  people.  The  king  refused  to  give  faith 
to  the  extent  of  the  danger :  at  length,  when  Marmont  had 
evacuated  Paris  and  appeared  at  St.  Cloud  with  his  shattered 
battalions,  Charles  X.  yielded,  he  revoked  his  ordinances,  and 
charged  the  duke  of  Mortemart  with  the  composition  of  a 
ministry.  But  it  was  no  longer  time ;  too  much  blood  had 
flowed :  the  municipal  commission  of  Paris,  composed  spontane- 
ously of  MM.  Jacques  Lafiitte,  Mauguin,  Audry  de  Puyraveau, 
de  Schonen,  Lobau,  and  Casimir  P6rier,  rejected  the  overtures 
of  the  court :  the  danger  of  the  latter  increased  every  hour, 
whole  regiments  passed  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  patriots,  the 
people  of  the  country  were  everywhere  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection, and  Paris  was  on  the  point  of  pouring  like  a  flood 
upon  St  Cloud.  In  the  night  of  the  29th  to  the  30th  of 
July,  Charles  X.  gave  orders  for  going  to  Versailles.  When 
by  the  earliest  dawn  of  day  he  traversed  for  the  last  time  the 
chambers  of  the  palace,  for  so  long  the  scenes  of  royal  pomps 
and  ^lendour,  when,  surrounded  by  his  family,  he  contem- 
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plated  the  child  whose  glorious  destinies  had  been  hailed  hy 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  voioes,  when  he  saw  him  ready  to 
go  with  him  toward  the  land  of  exile,  then  tears  coursed 
down  the  cheeks  of  the  dethroned  old  man,  and  painful 
feelings  stifled  his  speech.  A  few  hours  later,  Charles  X. 
was  at  Trianon,  and  the  conquering  Parisians  at  St  Cloud. 

NeyerthelesS)  it  was  very  much  to  be  dreaded  that  the 
union  maintained  among  the  citisens  of  the  immense  capital, 
during  the  struggle,  might  be  broken  at  the  moment  they 
should  proceed  to  the  choice  of  a  new  govemmemt.  Some 
were  anxious  for  a  republic ;  but  the  bloody  image  of  the 
Conrention  arose  between  their  wishes  and  those  of  France : 
others,  and  these  formed  an  immense  majority,  desired  the 
maintenance  of  the  representative  forms ;  but  in  order  to 
preserve  them,  a  man  must  be  found  whom  a  particular  posi* 
tion  defvated  above  all  others,  and  who  would  have  given 
incontestable  pledges  of  his  devotion  to  public  liberty.  This 
man  existed ;  Eraace  possessed  him  in  the  person  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans.  When  very  young,  at  the  period  of  the 
Bevolution,  this  prince  had  adopted  the  national  colours  and 
fought  in  the  first  great  battles  in  which  the  republican 
armies  illustrated  themselves.  When  a  prescript,  he  had 
never  presented  hiniself  to  foreigners  in  the  character  of  a 
supplicant,  or  of  an  auxiliary  against  his  country ;  he  had 
preserved,  by  the  help  of  his  taJents,  an  honourable  inde- 
p^dence.  When  re-established  in  his  titles  and  dignities,  he 
braved,  during  sixteen  years,  the  coldness  of  the  courts  and 
caused  a  popular  education  to  be  given  to  his  sons ;  he  had 
been  the  friend  of  Foy,  and  was  still  associated  ^th  men 
eminent  in  literature,  science,  or  the  tribune.  Dragged  by 
the  Parisians  from  his  delightful  residence  of  NeuiUy,  and 
from  all  the  moderate  pleasures  of  his  family  life,  he  yielded 
to  their  desires,  he  entered  the  dty  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  people,  and  was  proclaimed  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  deputies  convdced  by  Charles  X.  for  the  3rd  of 
Aug^ust,  arrived  in  great  numbers,  and  gave  their  earliest 
attention  to  the  revision  of  tiie  Charter,  several  clauses  of 
which,  for  a  long  time  condemned  by  public  opinion,  were 
modified  or  suppressed.  Thus  the  Catholic  religion  ceased 
to  be  recognised  as  that  of  the  state,  and  the  famous  14th 
article  did  not  appear  at  all  in  the  new  Charter :  the  liberfy 
of  the  press  was  irrevocably  established  in  this  Charter  by 
the  abolition  of  the  censorship ;  the  chambers  possessed,  as 
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well  as  iSm  maoaxchy  tii6  loikiajliiYe  in  the  praotntaibioa  of 
project  of  Ittwv;  it  va9  decreed  that  commifHionB  ftod  extant 
ordinary  tribuiuik  ooold  no  kntger  be  created^  and  thai 
iFranceskttLdiaramekertdttalouredslandafd:  theaf^oftbe 
deputies  iroa  fixed  ait  thiitjr  years,  and  the  durtttion  of  tkeir 
mandate  «(}  five  yean ;  it  was  a|pneed  that  the  ooautitiitim 
of  the  Ohaflibw:  of  Peecs  AoM  be  nhariorly  disenssed^  and 
this  daoiaim  aftenrards  pcodiiead  the  a^lition  of  aa 
hereditary  peerage ;  asidy  lastly,  the  preamble,  by  whidi 
LoaJB  XYUL  wm  deehred  ^  ^pran^  the  Charter  to  his  mak>* 
jeets,  was  aappoasaed,  aa  -woimd^  the  national  diguty.  Xha 
Obaflrfeer^  thus  modified,  was  followed  by  pariiealar  tibapofll* 
tiona^  ia  whiab  the  deputies  abolished  all  the  peecages  of  tha 
eieatioii  of  Ohavles  X.,  and  deolaied  that  it  was  infant  for 
Snuioe  to  obtain  by  8^>anube  lawsr^^lst^  iim  applioatiMi  of 
the  jnry  to  o&nees  of  the  press  and  to  politLsal  ofibnoaa ; 
Snd,  the  reeponahility  of  the  nunistecs  axid  other  agenta  of 
power ;  Sid,  the  Ee-eJeotiQn  of  d^mtiea  promoted  to  salaried 
fimctiens;  4th,  an  ananal  "wte  for  the  contiagenAies  <£ 
the  army;  5th,  the  orgaaisaiioa  of  the  national  guard, 
with  the  ittterventiea  of  the  national  gaards  ia  the 
dioioe  of  their  ofBeen;  6th,  the  legal  assHianoa  of  the 
stations  of  the  offioers ;  7th,  departmental  and  mwikipal 
InstitiijfcioQS  icMwded  upon  the  elective  system ;  8th,  £eeedem 
of  institutions ;  9th,  the  ahoEtion  of  the  doable  vote.  The 
aeoeptatioa  of  the  Ohaiier,  thus  drawn  up,  became  Ae 
Ibnnal  eonditioft  ef  Uie  eleotion  of  a  new  pciaod  ta  the 
thrones 

The  fugitive  royal  &miiy  ieti>eated  firom  Yeraaiiles  to 
Bambouillet,  ajid  when  menaoed  by  twenty  thousand  Bariaaas 
who  came  in  anns  to  eonsferain  them  to  depart,  they  abandoned 
thia  last  residenoe^  and  tdok  their  way  sbwly  and  lor  the 
third  time  into  cxila  On  the  16th  of  August  they  embarked 
at  the  port  of  Qhorheaig.  ix  Enghmd.  Befiwe  quitting 
France,  Charles  X.  caused  to  be  laid  before  the  chambers  his 
ahdioation  and  thaJk  of  the  daciphui  his  ecm  in  &vour  of  the 
duke  de  Bordeaux :  hut  the  deputies,  consulting  the  most 
pressing  int^iest  of  the  state  and  the  national  widL,:Oalled  lo 
the  throne  his  royal  higfaneas  Louis  Philippe  d*Orlte)%  and 
his  descendants  fiem  male  to  male  in  perpetuity.  The  peers 
immediately  gave  their  adhesion  to  the  views  and  the  acts  of 
the  deputies,  and  salvoa  of  artillery  annouaeed  the  royal 
fitting  of  the  fi>llowing  day.  On  that  day,  the  9th  of  August 
X630^  the  duke  of  Orleans,  accompanied  by  his  elder  soni^  the 
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dokeo  cle  Ghartres  and  de  Nomouxs,  repeared  in  grand  pso- 
eeasion  to  tlie  Palais  BourboDy  wiuore  were  met  the  peer% 
the  deputies^  the  diplomatic  body,  aod  a  muaeroua  aasemblj. 
He  took  his  place  upon  a  foldbig  seat  under  the  yacant 
throne^  and  after  the  reading  of  the  declaration  of  the  two 
dbamhera^  the  prince  Qncovered,  raised  his  hand,  and  asid  : 
'*  In  the  presence  of  God,  I  swear  to  observe  fidthfully  the 
Obnstitutional  Charter^  with  the  modifications  expressed  in 
the  declaration ;  to  goYem  only  by  the  laws  and  wvmrding 
to  the  laws ;  to  cause  good  and  exact  justice  to  be  r^iderod 
to  eyexj  one  according  to  his  right ;  and  to  act  in  eyerything 
in  the  sde  yiew  of  the  interest^  the  happiness^  and  the  gloxy 
of  the  Erench  people." 

Xhe  prince,  after  having  signed  the  formula  oi  the  oath, 
aaoended  the  throne,  and  finMn  that  time  he  was  recognised 
as  king  qfihc  French,  under  the  name  of  Louis  Ph]li^)pe  L 

When  casting  our  eyes  oyer  the  pictnre  of  the  sixteen 
years  of  the  Bestoration^  every  impartial  and  unprejudiced 
mind  must  perceiye  that  France^  during  the  greater  part  of 
that  period,  was  iu  a  crista  from  which  it  was  to  be  feared  she 
ooidd  not  escape  without  a  new  reyolution.  In  feet,  the 
middle  and  most  jnfluential  classes  found  themselvea^  in  1814, 
in  possession  of  advantages  which  were,  for  the  most  part^  the 
fruits  of  the  revolution  cf  1798 ;  whilst  the  princes  who  were 
eaUed.  to  goyem  I*ranoe  were  hurried  away,  by  an  almoet 
izresistibk  impulse^  in  a  direction  oontrazy  to  the  new  and 
powerful  interests  of  these  classes.  There  was  reason  to  dread 
that^  for  three  generations,  the  throne  would  be  occupied  by 
*  sovereigns  imbued  with  prejudices  hostile  to  the  nationid 
institutions,  snd  entirely  foreign  to  the  movements  of  the 
public  mind ;  and  no  one  was  ignorant  that,  in  virtue  of  the 
same  erroneous  notions  of  the  divine  right,  which,  before  then^ 
had  ruined  the  Stuarta^  these  princes  belieyed  themselyes 
iuvested  by  God  himself  with  the  right  of  overthrowin|^ 
wheiwver  t^ey  judged  it  neeessary  and  possible,  eyecy  obstacle 
to  the  exercise  of  an  arbitraiy  and  absolute  authority.  The 
more  this  crisis  was  prolonged,  the  more  passions  became 
irritated,  and  threatened  to  render  its  issue  disastrous ; 
Ecance,  in  shorty  had  a  dvil  war  and  all  its  horrors  in  per- 
spective, and  appeared  to  be  only  able  to  escape  this  frightful 
oalamity  by  a  rapid  victory,  sufficiently  complete  to  secure  the 
maintenance  of  its  institutions.  This  victory  was  that  of  the 
ihree  days  of  July ;  but,  although  free  from  all  exoesaea^  and 
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providential  in  so  many  respects,  its  results  were  not  the  less 
inseparable  from  great  and  numerous  dangers. 

It  is  in  &ct  only  in  rapidly-passing  and  very  rare  moments 
that  peoples  rise  above  themselves^  or  that  a  profound  senti- 
ment of  duty  can  impose  silence  on  the  passions.  There  is, 
besides,  in  all  great  capitals,  a  considerable  mass  of  ignorant 
and  grasping  men,  always  ready  to  rise  against  any  govern- 
ment whatever,  without  any  other  motive  than  that  of  pro- 
ducing a  change  which  they  beHeve  may  prove  fevourable  to 
their  private  interests  :  these  men,  skilful  in  disguising  their 
selfishness  under  the  most  honourable  names,  are  also  the 
most  ardent,  after  success,  in  claiming  for  their  interested 
conduct  the  rewards  only  due  to  trtie  devotion.  It  is  im- 
possible that  the  government  established  in  consequence  of 
any  revolution,  can  satisfy  the  extravagant  pretelisions  of  the 
greater  number  of  these  greedy  men;  those  it  cannot  content 
then  vow  an  implacable  hatred  to  it,  and,  seconded  by  the 
partisans  of  the  conquered  government,  they  are  impatient  to 
destroy  their  own  work;  they  inflame  ihe  passions  of  a  multi- 
tude always  eager  for  novelty,  and  mislead  them  by  dangerous 
illusions  ;  they  exaggerate  the  picture  of  their  sufferings,  and 
talk  to  them  of  the  triumph  they  have  just  obtained,  as  if  it 
were  sufficient  to  conquer  to  be  from  that  time  freed  firom  aU 
necessity  for  labour  and  ftom  all  chance  of  misery.  Those 
who  have  only  fought  in  the  hope  of  this  end,  soon  persuade 
themselves  that  nothing  is  changed,  because  they  have  not 
been  able  to  attain  it ;  and,  incapable  of  appreciating  by 
themselves  the  difference  of  times  and  circumstances,  they 
consider  it  to  be  the  more  easy  to  subvert  a  new  power,  from . 
its  only  having  required  an  effort  to  destroy  one  which  was 
consecrated  by  long  existence  :  the  mob  then  pours  out  in 
«trms  into  the  public  places.  It  was  then  inevitable  that  the 
new  royalty  should  soon  meet  with  a  warm  opposition;  and 
no  other  government,  perhaps,  ever  sustained  more  numerous 
and  more  violent  attaicks.  It  is  its  incontestable  merit  to 
have  sought  for  strength  where  the  effective  and  intelligent 
strength  of  the  nation  is  to  be  found, — ^in  the  bosom  of  the 
middle  classes  ;  and  to  have  preferred  the  consolidation  of 
order  at  home,  and  the  strengthening  of  peace  abroad,  to  the 
uncertain  advantages  of  a  general  war,  which  might  have 
jeopardized  the  civilization  of  the  world. 

France  has  resigned  herself,  without  doubt,  to  painful 
Mcrifices ;  but  if  she  has  been  wounded  several  times  since 
1830,  in  her  affections  and  her  sympathies^  by  events  which 
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have  stained  with  blood  divers  countries  of  Europe,  she  liaa 
not  been  so  in  her  honour.  The  independence  of  Belgium, 
maintained  by  the  entrance  of  French  troops  into  its  territory 
in  1831,  and  by  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  the 
taking  of  Ancona^  the  extension  given  to  her  conquests  in 
Africa,  the  conservation  of  the  hereditary  government  of 
Egypt  in  the  hands  of  Mahomet  Ali ;  all  these  things,  accom- 
plished in  spite  of  the  wishes  and  views  of  most  of  ti^e  foreign 
powers,  sufficiently  prove  that  France  has  lost  neither  her 
nuok  nor  her  influence  in  Europe.  She  is  now  in  possession 
of  most  of  the  liberties  the  conquest  of  which  cost  her  forty 
years  of  efforts  and  contests :  privilege  no  longer  exists  above 
law ;  in  all  careers  competition  is  open  to  merit  ;  the 
instruction  of  the  lower  classes  has  received  immense  develop- 
ments: means  of  rapid  communication  everywhere  afford 
new  &cilitie8  for  trade  ;  mann&ctares  are  proVesdng ;  the 
increasing  amounts  of  the  receipts  of  the  savings-banks,  whilst 
bearing  witness  that  the  state  of  those  classes  is  improved, 
offer  guarantees  for  the  future  of  interior  security ;  and  for  a 
length  of  time  public  order  has  seldom  been  disturbed. 
Truth  sometimes  pierces  through  passions  and  prejudices,  as 
a  ray  of  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds.  The 
public  oonsdenoe  has  spoken  out  after  the  execrable  attempts 
against  the  royal  person*  France  has  acknowledged  that  the 
Hand  Divine,  when  protecting  the  king,  was  extended  over 
her;  and  when,  in  July,  1842,  she  lost  a  prince  who  had 
endeavoured  to  win  her  love  before  demanding  her  obedience, 
she  proved  her  grief  by  her  consternation,  and  her  confidence 
by  her  calmness.  Let  us  hope  that  parties,  instructed  by 
experience,  will  respect  in  her  institutions  the  expression  of 
the  national  will  ;  France  will  then  excite  the  envy  -and 

.^  admiration  of  all  Europe  ;  she  will  know  how  to  enjoy  her 
political  liberties  with  the  calmness  which  strengthens  them, 

,^  and  her  internal  prosperity,  with  that  dignity  which  becomes 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  nations  of  the  world.* 

*  There  is  no  page  of  this  "  eventftil  history"  more  ftstonisbing  or 
instmctive  than  that  which  contains  the  hopes  and  anticipations  of  a 
sensible  and  learned  man  upon  the  future  destinies  of  France : — ^the 
UdU,  the  partses  are  all  deceitful ;  no  human  eye  can  foresee,  no  human 
mind  can  predict  when  the  French  revolution  wiU  terminate. — Tran». 
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WHUr^iii  the  fiekl  <^  policy;  we  wiah  to  enbmce  an  extflo^ 
nve  qpaoe  with  a  glajioe,  we  mxiA,  whilst  stxippizig  oqimIvqs 
of  every  prejudice  and  eTezj  party  feeling,  follow  a  paik 
which  maj  lead  to  heights  proportioned  to  the  homoR  we 
wish  to  diacoyer ;  this  spot,  whence  man  is  able  to  amtenf- 
plate  the  past  and  future  destinies  of  haiMiiify»  i»  history ; 
and  **  the  light  which  must  iUomiAe  this  domUe  horiaoo,*' 
says  an  illustrious  contemporary/  ''is  morality,  thatlii^t 
diTine  which  emanates  from  €iod  himnelf,  and  which 
neither  mislead  nor  £uL"  It  is^  in  &ct,  by  turning  an 
tiye  look  upon  the  fourteen  centuries  of  the  French  historj^ 
it  is  by  interrogating  the  past  with  a  sincere  hearty  that  aa^ 
impartial  man  will  be  capable  of  appreciating  with  move 
certainty  the  period  in  which  he  livee^  and  will  obtain  ooae 
presentiment  of  the  futurOi 

The  picture  of  the  French  «nnals  is  of  a  nature  to  excite 
in  Frenchmen,  almost  at  every  page,  two  i^moeite  sentiments; 
the  one  of  grief  and  discouragement,  tiie  other  of  admiration 
and  hope.  On  the  one  part,  at  the  aq^ect  of  the  immmersr 
ble  follies  and  of  so  many  atrocitms  crimes  of  which  the  soil 
of  France  has  been  the  theatre,,  we  should  be  difiqposed  to 
despair  for  the  human  race,  i^  at  eoosiderahle  distance^  a 
Saint  Louia^  a  L'Hdpital,  a  Vincent  da  Paul,  a  F^nelon,  a 
Malesherbesy  did  not  protest^  by  their  noble  charaoter,  in  the 
name  of  outraged  religion  and  morality,  and  did  not  remind 
us  of  the  noble  aim  which  humanity  ought  to  hold  in  view, 
and  of  its  immortal  destiny ;  whilst^  on  the  other  pari^  the 
real  progress  of  the  nation,  in  the  midst  of  such  frightfal 
catastrophes,  appears  miraculous.  We  see,  in  £bu^  after  the 
accession  of  the  third  race,  a  double  phenomenon  simulta- 
neously produced :  the  territory  of  France  almost  always 
gains  in  extent  after  most  frightful  calamities,  and  a  greater 
number  of  its  inhabitants  participate  successively  in  the 
enjoyments  of  life  and  in  the  exercise  of  civil  libert^ 

Under  the  two  first  dynasties,  the  shock  of  the  divers 
races  which  covered  the  soil  of  ancient  Gaul  maintained 
upon  it  a  long  and  bloody  anarchy,  and  after  the  powerless 
efforts  of  the  genius  of  Charlemagne  to  create  a  durable 
national  bond  among  peoples  of  snch  different  origins,  man- 
*  Alph.  de  Lamartine,  Politique  rcUtanelle* 
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iMos,  aad  h&gimges,  and  to  mbjed  them  to  ihe  y^ke  of  a 
l^al  and  uniform  goTeniment^  we  aee  tbe  social  bond  ready 
to  dittdlTe,  and  the  ]%ht  of  naaceitt  dvilization  on  the  point 
of  disappearing  before  tbe  barbarism  of  tbe  middle  Bgta :  it 
is  then  that  fendalism  prevents  a  general  dissoltition  and 
prepat«s  tbe  new  destinies  of  Europe.  Under  tbis  form  of 
government,  stiH  rode,  a  small  number  of  men  only  possessed 
rigbtSy  liberties,  or  enjoymraita ;  but,  at  tbe  end  of  tbe 
emsades,  tbe  ind^Mcute  of  tbe  in^rior  dasses  is  extended  by 
tbe  fortunate  straggle  of  tbe  crown  witb  tbe  aristocracy,  by 
tbe  enftandiisement  of  tbe  commtmes,  by  tbe  creation  of 
judicial  courts,  into  wbicb  St.  Louis  and  bis  snecesBOis 
admitted  lawyers,  smd  by  tbe  conTocation  of  ;men  of  tbe 
tbird  estate  to  tbe  general  assemblies.  Ito3ral  autbority 
beholds  all  rival  powen  effikced  before  it,  and,  by  its  impor- 
tant conquests,  it  extends  tbe  limits  of  tbe  kingdom. 
HationiJ  unity  is  afterwatds  strengtbened,  amidst  fearful 
disasters,  in  tbe  long  and  terrible  straggle  witb  England, 
after  wbicb  industry,  intell^ence,  and  discoveries  of  aO  kinds 
caiasd  tbe  citizen  class  to  grow  in  wealth  and  importance ; 
whilst  tbe  centralization  of  power,  the  progressive  ruin  (rf 
great  feudalism,  and  the  creation  of  0tan<&ng  armies,  deliver 
ihe  raral  population  ftom  a  multitude  of  tyrants,  and  permit 
titem  to  gather,  with  more  security,  ihe  fruits  of  their  pain-* 
fol  lalraura  Soon,  three  monarchs,  greedy  of  con^ests^ 
propel  at  hazard  France  upon  Italy,  and  initiate  her,  without 
entertedmng  an  idea  of  doing  so,  into  tbe  wonders  of  a 
brilliant  literature  and  a  superior  civilization  ;  but  already 
printing  is  discovered,  tbe  new  world  is  known,  and  bold 
navigators  have  doubled  the  Ctyse  of  Good  Hope;  know- 
ledge poun  in  from  all  parts,  the  field  of  commerce  is 
enlarged,  and  the  universe  presents  itself  to  tbe  speculations 
and  enterprise  of  Eorope  :  human  thought  breaks  its  bonds 
and  takes  a  prodigious  flight,  new  relations  are  established 
between  God  and  man,  and,  after  half  a  century  of  sanguinary 
combats,  fr^eedom  of  belidT  is  one  of  tbe  conquests  of  the 
French  nation.  In  tbe  mean  time  the  power  of  the  aris- 
tocracy completes  its  own  dissolution ;  the  States-C^eral,  in 
which  the  privileged  orders  dominated,  are  no  longer  con- 
voked j  the  great  bodies  of  tbe  magistracy  lose  their  political 
importance  i^r  the  war  of  the  Fronde,  and  there  exists  no 
longer  in  France  but  one  single  autbority,  strong,  powerftd, 
and  respected  by  all — ^that  of  the  monarch.  Louis  XIV.,  in 
the  brilliant  part  of  bis  reign,  makes  useful  conquests,  and 
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giyes  a  mortal  blow  to  the  high  anstocracy,  by  calling  aU  ita 
members  around  him  and  humbling  them  by  court  servitude, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  develops  the  pover  of  the  enlight- 
ened and  laborious  classes^  by  the  effective  protection  whioh 
he  accords,  to  letters^  science,  and  manufactures.  The 
progress  of  reason,  of  civilization  and  kn  owledge,  had  already 
caused  religious  and  civil  liberties  to  be  acknowledged  as 
belonging,  by  common  rights  to  the  French;  but  the 
maintenance  of  these  liberties  was  not  guaranteed  by  any 
fundamental  law :  the  absolute  authority  of  the  prince, 
necessaiy  for  a  time  to  bring  down  the  tyranny  of  the 
feudal  lords,  and  impress  a  strong  national  unity  upon  an 
immense  population,  composed  of  various  elements,  became 
itself  an  obstacle  to  the  new  progress  of  France.  The 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  a  multitude  of  ordi- 
nances of  Louis  XIY.  and  Louis  XY.,  deprive  the  citizens  of 
the  liberty  of  conscience,  so  painfully  acquired ;  bankruptcies, 
edicts  wMch  arbitrarily  impose  taxes,  and  value  upon  the 
currency,  fetters  placed  upon  the  developments  of  manufac- 
tures and  agriculture,  take  away  every  kind  of  guarantee 
from  property  ;  leUrea  de  cachet  violate  personal  liberty,  the 
feudal  law  still  bears  heavily  upon  a  great  part  of  the  nation, 
and  numerous  privileges  maintain  humiliating  distinctions, 
prejudicial  to  the  state,  between  the  aristocratical  classes 
and  the  most  enlightened  and  the  most  industrious  dasses. 
In  all  parts  France  feels  an  imperative  desire  to  abolish 
these  privileges,  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  absolute  authority 
of  the  monarch,  to  guarantee  to  her  inhabitants,  by  a  funda- 
mental constitution,  the  enjoyment  of  their  property  and 
their  liberties  :  such  was  the  work  reserved  for  the  F^nch 
revolution,  and  at  length  accomplished  in  the  three  great 
days  of  July,  1830.  Their  principal  result  has  been  to 
break  the  dangerous  ties  which  bound  the  throne  to  a  party 
hostile  to  the  national  liberties^  and  to  take  away  from 
power  all  means  of  abusing  its  strength,  by  causing  it  to  be 
acknowledged  that  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  emanated 
from  the  general  wish,  and  were  irrevocably  attached  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Charter. 

Useful  and  great  ameliorations  have,  doubtless^  still  to  be 
nndertaken,  particularly  for  spreading  comfort  among  the 
numerous  claBses^  and  for  permitting  them  to  participate  in 
the  blessings  of  a  more  moral  and  enlightened  civilization  : 
we  have,  in  this  respect,  a  powerful  motive  for  hope  in  the 
faithful  appreciation  of  the  times  in  which  we  live.     In  hct, 
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the  manners  of  the  people  are  aoftening ;  the  press  and  the 
industrial  arts,  the  intellectual  and  physical  forces,  have 
acquired  a  power,  the  future  results  of  which  are  incalculable, 
and  which  apparently  must  for  ever  preserve  civilized  nations 
from  the  i^Cons  of  savage  peoples  or  ixoni  a  i»tum  to 
barbarism,  The  establishment  of  representative  governments 
in  Europe  calling  the  men  who  supply  the  charges  of  war  to 
deliberate  upon  questions  of  foreign  policy,  we  have  less 
reason  to  fear  that  it  will  break  out  from  the  effect  of  wild 
caprice,  and  everything  leads  us,  on  the  contrary,  to  hope 
that  a  state  of  war&re  wiU  soon  be^  in  the  existence  of 
nations^  but  an.  exceptional  state,  a  rapid  crisis,  which  will 
only  be  reproduced  at  rare  intervals.  The  barriers  which 
ancient  prejudices  and  rivalries  have  raised  between  them, 
are  every  day  becoming  weaker  ;  the  requirements  of  com- 
merce unite  them,  and  tbey  begin  to  perceive  that  the  rivers 
and  seas  which  separate  them  were  not  destined  to  divide 
them,  to  class  them  as  natural  enemies,  but  rather  to  bring 
them  nearer  to  each  other,  by  multiplying  their  reciprocal 
relations.  The  truly  great  men,  who  in  the  various  countries 
of  the  globe  have  lived  for  virtue,  for  science,  and  for  liberty, 
are  adopted  without  distinction  by  ail,  as  the  bene&ctors  of 
the  human  race.  In  fact,  a  secret  power  seems  to  have 
produced  new  sympathies  between  nations,  magnetic  ties, 
unknown  to  antiquity  as  well  as  to  the  middle  ages ;  and  we 
maybe  allowed  to  hope  that,  under  the  more  gemal  influence 
of  truly  Christian  and  religious  inspirations^  this  beneficent 
and  concealed  power  will  open  better  destinies  to  the  world. 
It  is  for  us  to  bring,  every  one  according  to  his  strength, 
our  stone  to  the  work  of  ages,  to  the  monument  of  civiHzar. 
tion  ;  but  there  are,  for  all  those  who  labour  at  this  noble 
task,  several  truths  which  it  imports  them  never  to  lose 
sight  of  j  and,  whilst  announcing  them,  I  will  borrow  much 
from  a  writer  of  our  days,  whose  works  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  young  person. 

Most  of  the  men  who,  by  endeavouring  to  modify  the 
political  institutions  of  their  country,  propose  to  themselves 
to  exercise  a  useful  influence  over  the  &te  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  obey  the  impulse  of  certain,  constituent  principles 
of  the  doctrines  they  propagate ;  a^d  among  these,  the  greater 
number  adopt  two  in  preference  :  one,  as  being  in  appear- 
ance the  more  noble  and  the  more  generous ;  the  second, 
as  most  abundant  in  useful  results.  The  flrst  is  the 
doctrine  of  rights,  the  second  that  of  interests  ;  but  great 


Amgon  aocoiunttiy  ootii :  ^  Cwried  out  to  their  extraniB 
conseqoenoei^  tnej  sra  less  in  harmony  with  reason  than  with 
the  paasions ;  frequently  they  only  make  arbttrsty  power 
<diaxige  hands,  and  lead  the  mnltitade  to  exenne  over  Hhe 
small  nnmher  the  de-«-  "jam  whidi,  before^  the  smaller 
xramher  had  exercised  ^v^er  the  mtdtitude.  «...  These 
4octrines,  besides^  create  no  obligation  for  the  conservation  of 
the  advantages  they  boast  o^  and  their  defenders  often 
abandon,  in  a  cowardly  maimer,  these  same  rights,  these 
same  interests,  whidi  they  have  supported  with  so  mndi 
warmth.***  There  is  a  third  doctrine,  which,  when  observed 
doflely,  win  assure  us  all  the  advantages  which  the  other  two 
promise,  without  presenting  the  same  dangers ;  and,  to 
appreciate  it  properiy,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
sooal  art  can  hare  no  other  aim  but  that  of  rendering  men 
better  and  more  happy.  If,  to  trace  out  a  just  theory  for 
this  art,  we  observe  human  nature,  when  seeking  for  the 
principles  which  ought  to  guide  it,  the  following  truths  are 
ISm  finst  by  which  we  are  struck :  "  There  are  laws  imposed 
upon  our  minds  by  the  eternal  Author  of  our  being ;  these 
aocred  and  moral  laws  prescribe  duties  the  accomplishment 
of  which  can  alone  produce  a  state  of  wisdom  and  happiness, 
which  we  have  said  to  be  the  object  of  the  social  art :  from 
these  evident  feucstB,  from  these  simple  ideas  springs  this  con- 
sequence, that  the  true  doctrine  is  ^  doctrine  of  chUies.  . 
.  .  The  state  in  which  the  most  admirable  order  would 
prevail  would  be  that  in  which  all  the  citizens,  only  occupy- 
ing themselyes  with  their  duties,  the  rights  and  the  interests 
of  eveiy  one  would  have  the  most  solid  and  complete  gua- 
rantee. .  .  The  two  other  doctrines  produce  a  transient 
excitement,  but  this  inspires  a  constant  firmness ;  for  duly 
alone  is  always  obligatory.  No  one  allies  itself  better  with 
Christianity,  which  offers  to  men  as  a  new  aim,  pointed  out 
by  its  law,  t^e  happiness  of  all  intelligent  beings.  .  .  If 
such  a  noble  and  mild  morality  were  propagated,  if  it 
directed  our  Realties,  then  we  should  become  men,  then 
society,  attaining  a  hitherto  unknown  prosperity,  would  be 
at  the  highest  degree  of  civili2atiQn.''t 

^  Religion,  instruction,  liberty,**  says  the  same  author, 
'<  offer  true  means  for  ameliorating  the  fate  of  mankind ;  it 
is  by  these  heavenly  benefits  that  morality  may  be  spread 
and  industry  developed ;  but  let  us  not  forget  that  wherever 

*  JoBepH  Droz,  AppHcatum  dc  la  Morale  d  la  PoUtifite, 
f  Idem,  Und- 
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t^  interoBts  of  eoiUNnenoe,  of  the  person,  and  of  ptopetij  are 
napoctady  nan  is  fn^f  whatover  unperfeotiona  may  bo  found 
in  tho  fbfm  of  the  government.  I^  on  the  ooottrarj,  tlieaa 
mtereato  are  despised  and  injured,  there  is  tyranny,  skiTery 
m  the  state,  under  whateyer  popular  names  authority  may 
be  masked.  ...  It  maybe  conjeotured,  that  at  epochs  more 
or  less  remote,  the  different  nations  vill  attain  political 
liberty.  Far  from  being  terrified  at  such  an  idea,  the  heads 
of  states  ought  to  desire  to  see  their  peoples  merit  this 
liberty ;  but,  in  order  that  they  may  obserye  and  follow  the 
mardi  of  civilization,  it  is  not  only  important  that  the 
fiiotions  be  quelled  and  reduced  to  silence,  it  is  also  importuit 
that  a  inse  doctrine  should  banish  from  men's  minds  chime- 
rieal  projects  and  deceitful  dreams ;  that  it  slionld  cleanse 
their  spirits  ci  those  turbulent  desires,  which  make  us  pass 
by  the  good  with  contempt,  to  pursue  with  ardour  an 
imaginary  bettar.*  It  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  good  can 
only  germinate  and  develop  itself  slowly.     He  who  disdains 

*  At  the  beginxihig  of  the  Borolation,  we  had  few  men  fonned  by 
ib%  rtndy  of  lociety,  history,  and  leg&riatioB  ;  wo  had  many  of  those 
dveamsn,  who,  taking  abstract  ideas  for  g^iiidws  oroato  goimiimfliiti  d 
priori.  The  speculative  spirit  was  as  oommon  as  the  observant  spirit 
was  rare.  So  many  evils  resulted  from  this,  that  it  is  useful  to  make 
dear  the  difference  which  exists  between  the  two  modes  of  treating 
pUicg.  If  the  ^etlion  bo  to  make  an  elidional  law,  the  speeidaiiTe 
Mfint,  which  oonteimiMas80oiel7i&  an  abstnot  aaoner,  saying  in  Thtae 
cs  a  metapbysio  rule,  what  men  have  the  right  to  -vots^  and  it  tnoes 
out  a  law  applicable  to  all  people.  The  observing  spirit  thinks  that  the- 
best  law  of  election  is  that  which  will  probably  give  an  assembly  of 
onfigfatened  and  honest  representatives :  it  believes  that  the  men  capable 
«f  oonteibating  to  this  objeot  have  ak>oa  the  right  to  vote ;  and  its  law 
will  vary  according  to  countries  and  times.  The  right  of  voliag  is 
not  a  natural  right,  like  that  of  not  being  arbitrarily  deprived  of  one's 
liberty  or  one's  property;  it  is  apolitical  riffht,  consequently  variable. 
The  man  who  thinks  otherwise  necessarily  mils  in  practice.  In  fiict,  if 
he  require  a  oontribntion  to  be  admitted  to  vote,  another  logician  will 
prove  to  him  that,  rigorously,  those  who  pay  a  few  centimes  less  are 
wrongfully  despoiled  of  their  right .....  If  he  call  the  lowest  proUtture  to 
the  efeotioDs,  a  perfect  logician  will  say  to  him :  "The  vml  cannot  be 
represented ;  a  nation  wl&h  names  ito  representatives,  is  a  nation  of 
skves.  Then,  with  such  ideas,  make  laws  and  govern  a  state.". . . . 
''Never,"  said  Sieves,  in  his  famous  pamphlet^  "  never  shall  we  com- 
prehend social  mechanism,  if  we  do  not  analyze  society  as  we  would  an 
ordinary  machine."  No,  that  is  not  an  ordinary  machine  which 
thinks  and  suffers^  in  the  working  of  which,  both  passions  and  prejudices 
take  their  parts.  Senseless  innovators  f  tremble  at  confounding  jmU^ 
with  sciences  employed  upon  inert  bodies ;  the  matter  which  yon  cast 
into  your  crucibles  is  a  living  matter ;  it  cries,  and  blood  and  teaxa 
itsae  nom  it.— Joseph  Droz,  Bistcire  du  Signe  de  £om§  XVL 
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moderation,  repulses  justice.  One  of  the  great  maladies  of 
our  times,  the  malady  of  which  we  see  the  symptoms  in  aU 
parties,  is  that  impatience  which  often  becomes  fury,  and 
which  is  nothing  but  the  sad  result  of  the  want  of  morality. 
Enjoyment  must  be  had  at  once ;  we  cannot,  like  the  sage, 
malie  it  our  happiness  to  labour  for  generations  to  oome. 
We  ore  ignorant  enough  to  believe  that  the  ephemeral 
labour  of  man  "  may  compete  with  the  labours  of  time." 

These  errors,  these  vices,  and  above  all,  the  too  frequent 
forgetfulness  of  the  Christian  principle,  are  the  springs  from 
which  flow  the  obstacles  to  the  necessary  developments  and 
the  strengthening  of  our  social  institutions.  May  Frenchmen 
elevate  their  thoughts  towards  God  with  a  profound  senti- 
ment of  gratitude,  when  reflecting  on  all  the  evils  which  his 
providence  has  repaired,  on  the  protection  which,  during  a 
long  course  of  ages,  it  has  never  ceased  to  grant  to  their 
country,  amidst  the  calamities  created  by  so  many  selfish 
and  furious  passions!  May  their  souls  be  penetrated 
more  and  more  with  the  sense  of  the  duties  of  that  sub- 
lime Christianity,  which,  whilst  representing  men  as  all 
the  children  of  one  same  God,  as  all  brothers,  imposes  upon 
them,  as  a  sacred  law,  the  obligation  of  loving  each  other ! 
Oh  !  may  they  i)erceive  that  it  is  not  only  to  the  profit  of 
their  material  and  individual  advantages  that  they  ought  to 
employ  the  most  noble  gifts  that  Heaven  has  bestowed  upon 
them,  but  that  they  are  all  bound  to  make  use  of  their  intel- 
ligence and  their  liberty,  in  a  moral  view  for  themselves,  and 
in  the  general  interests  of  the  human  race.  Nations,  like 
men  among  themselves,  have  sacred  duties  to  perfonn  to- 
wards other  nations,  and  it  is  for  the  peoples  the  most  in- 
fluential by  their  numbers,  by  their  knowledge,  and  by  their 
wealth,  to  lead  the  world  in  the  path  of  social  ameliorations : 
but  it  is  not  violence  that  will  produce  these  noble  results. 
Armed  invasions  or  conquests  may,  it  is  true,  convey  into 
the  bosom  of  a  nation  certain  ideas  which  were  unknown  to 
it,  and  sometimes  Providence  employs  these  means  to  deposit 
at  a  distance  the  germs  of  future  progress ;  but  other  cir- 
cumstances are  necessary  to  bring  them  forth.  Fire  and 
sword  are  impotent  against  the  genius  and  manners  of 
peoples :  it  is  by  establishing  among  them  new  moral  and 
intellectual  affinities,  it  is  by  multiplying  their  commercial 
relations,  it  is  by  granting  to  the  oppressed  and  the  weak  a 
disinterested  protection  against  all  foreign  tyranny,  that  fi^ee 
and  powerful  peoples  exercise  a  salutary  influence  over  the 
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welfiire  of  bumanity.  Let  us  not  forget,  either,  that  this 
pacific  influence  can  only  second,  with  the  help  of  time,  the 
progress  of  nations,  by  assisting  them  to  modii'y  themselves 
the  institutions  which  govern  tiiem,  and  that  no  human  force 
is  capable  of  imposing  upon  a  nation,  in  a  durable  manner, 
either  a  worn-out  form  of  government  which  this  nation 
rejects,  or  a  constitution  which  it  may  not  be  prepared  to 
receive.  But  let  not  an  exclusive  preference  in  &vour  of 
other  nations  make  us  mistake  what  we  owe  to  France  :  let 
us  remember  that  our  first  duty  towards  her  is  to  maintain 
the  institutions  which  she  has  the  good  fortune  to  possess. 
Let  us  guard  against  the  intoxicating  seductions  and  the 
&tal  misleadings  of  parties,  by  constantly  recalling  to  our 
minds  this  truth,  that  they  all  perish,  much  more  frequently 
by  their  own  excesses  than  by  the  efibrts  of  their  adversaries ; 
and,  in  our  generous  ardour  for  perfection,  let  us  fear,  accord- 
ing to  the  fine  expression  of  the  wise  writer  we  have  quoted, 
*'  let  us  fear  that  we  may  injure  the  edifice  by  pulling  down 
the  ivy  which  covers  it.**  In  short,  let  us  learn  how  to  value 
the  good  of  the  time  present,  and,  without  ever  relaxing  in 
wise  and  prudent  efforts  to  produce  the  better,  let  us  never 
lose  sight  of  what  the  advantages,  only  acquired  by  violent 
means,  and  after  a  sanguinary  and  bitter  struggle  of  many 
years,  cost  a  nation.  The  existence  of  man  has  often  been 
compared  to  the  course  of  a  river :  this  comparison  may  be 
quite  as  justly  applied  to  the  life  of  peoples.  Most  rivers, 
in  fiict,  fed  by  emanations  from  the  ocean,  may  be  considered 
as  having  but  one  same  origin,  and  as  tending,  by  a  constant 
march,  towards  one  sole  goal,  where  they  end  by  mingling 
with  majesty.  When  they  meet  with  obstacles  which  the 
accidents  of  nature  or  the  hand  of  man  place  in  their  course, 
the  most  rapid  boil  up,  swell,  and  foaming  triumph  over  their 
powerless  barriers ;  but  at  the  spot  where  they  have  cleared 
these  obstacles  they  have  become  muddy  and  disturbed,  and 
it  requires  a  long  course  before  they  can  again  reflect  the 
heavens  in  their  watera 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BeigD  of  Louie  Philippe,  Augusty  1830— February,  1848. 

BoTolution  of  1848. 

Thboughout  tbe  previous  pages  those  events  which  have 
made  the  history  of  Franoe  are  necessarily  but  intelligently 
regarded  from  a  French  point  of  view.  It  is  not  intended 
to  offer  in  this  Appendix  any  contrast  to  the  generally 
moderate  and  judicious  opinions  expressed  by  the  Author 
of  the  book  itself.  It  would  be  a  happy  achievement  to 
succeed  in  imitating  the  clearness  and  &cility  of  style  for 
which  M.  de  Bonnechose  is  distinguished.  The  genex^  con- 
siderations with  which  he  dosed  his  work  offer  some  remark- 
able suggestions  when  we  reflect  on  the  events  which  have 
since  transpired.  So  far  was  the  accession  of  the  "  Citizen 
King  "  from  consolidating  the  foundation  of  French  (Govern- 
ment, that  the  king  himself  became  an  exile  in  less  than 
twenty  years ;  his  dynasty  was  altogether  cut  off  from  suc- 
cession to  the  throne,  and  a  Revolution,  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  some  politicians,  sealed  the  fate  of  all  but  a 
Republican  constitution  in  France,  was  succeeded  by  a 
return  to  a  decrepit  Imperialism,  which  led  not  only  to 
national  defeat  but  to  national  humiliation. 

Surely,  ia  1871,  we  may  sincerely  and  with  new  meaning 
repeat  the  hope  with  which  the  historian  concluded,  only  six 
years  before  his  anticipations  were  to  be  disappointed  by 
the  Elevolution  of  1848  and  the  election  of  Louis  Bonaparte 
to  be  President  of  the  French  Republic. 

The  overthrow  of  the  older  d3aiasty  and  the  election  of  a 
king  from  the  younger  branch  of  Orleans,  in  the  person  of 
Louis  Philippe,  was  at  first  regarded  by  a  large  proportion 
of  the  nation  as  promising  the  stability  of  a  constitutional 
Monarchy.  Louis  Philippe  himself  possessed  qualifica- 
tions which  helped  to  confirm  this  impression.  He  was 
known  to  be  wholly  fiivourable  to  libend  institutions ;  was 
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the  father  of  a  family ;  had  known  adversity,  daring  whieh 
he  had  maintained  himself  by  his  own  exertions ;  was  a  man 
of  plain  and  simple  habits ;  and,  using  the  word  in  its 
Fr^ch  as  well  as  its  English  seusei  was  eminently  <<  respect- 
able." 

In  early  youth  he  had  been  the  pupil  of  Madame  de 
Genlis,  who  was  governess,  not  to  him  only,  but  to  his  bro- 
thers and  sister — the  due  de  Montpensier,  the  Count  Beau- 
jolais,  and  the  Princess  Adelaide.  As  a  young  man,  he  was 
a  member  of  a  Jacobin  Club,  and  displayed  the  influence 
of  his  republican  education.  He  lived  a  moderately  simple 
and  certainly  not  a  vicious  life,  distinguished  by  humanity 
and  kindness,  even  if  it  did  not  display  any  great  genius, 
and  gave  no  promise  of  a  distinguished  career.  He  w«8 
only  nineteen  years  old  when  war  was  dedared  against 
Austria,  where  he  made  his  first  campaign  at  Talmy,  under 
Kellermann,  and  afterwards  &mgbt  at  Jemappes,  under 
Dumottriea.  After  the  execution  of  his  father,  and  when  his 
aasber  and  Madame  de  Genlii  had  found  an  asylum  in  Swit- 
zerland, he  had  fallen  into  poveHy  and  gladly  aooepted  a 
situation  as  tutor  in  the  academy  at  Reicl^au,  a  village  at 
the  junction  of  ^e  two  Upper  Bhines.  It  was  while  he 
was  engaged  in  this  eapadty,  under  the  name  of  Chaband 
Latour,  "^t  he  heard  of  the  terrible  fiite  of  his  ftther. 
Notwithstanding  the  oonstant  efforts  of  the  Govenunent  to 
discover  and  arrest  him,  he  socoeeded  in  evading  all  their 
emissaries,  and  traveUed  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  It 
was  in  cooseqaenee  of  the  offer  of  the  Directory  tl^t  he 
consented  to  expatriate  himself  altogether,  and  to  repair  to 
Ameriea^  en  condition  that  the  sequestration  should  be 
removed  from  his  mothei^s  prc^rty,  and  his  two  brothers, 
then  in  prison,  should  be  permitted  to  follow  him.  The  three 
young  men  travelled  together  over  the  United  States,  and  it 
was  during  one  of  their  journeys  that  they  heard  of  the 
decree  expelling  ail  the  members  of  the  Bourbon  family  yet 
remaining  in  France,  and  of  the  departure  of  their  mother  for 
Spain.  They  at  once  made  their  way  to  Pittsburg,  and, 
after  purchasing  a  boat,  made  a  voyage  on  the  Ohio  to  New 
Oxieans*,  whence  they  embarked  to  Havana.  Thence  they 
could  not  obtain  a  passage,  and  were  compelled  to  return  to 
New  York,  where  they  embarked  on  board  an  English 
packet  to  Falmouth.  Proceeding  to  London,  the  brothers 
rented  a  small  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  at  Twick- 
enham, to  which  they  returned,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt 
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to  reach  Spain  from  Minorca,  wihither  they  veve  sont  in  aa 
Eo|^h  iag^in^  At  Twickenbam  tliA  three  prinoeB  Ibnd  a 
li&  of  pleeittnt  relaremeat ;  the  duke  of  Orleans  eepeoiall j 
devoting  himself  to  ^he  study  of  politioal  economy  and 
the  institutions  of  Ghreat  Cntain.  Their  residenee  in  tliia 
ipountiy  was  a  happy  one,  hut  the  infirm  health  a£  the  duo 
de  Moniyeiiaier  was  a  constant  somoe  of  uneasiness.  His 
sofferinj^  in  pvison  had  left  lasting  effeets  on  his  constita- 
tion,  and  after  a  long  period  of  weakzLBss,  for  which  theie 
appeared  to  be  no  remedy,  he  died,  en  the  ISth  of  May, 

1807,  and  was  buried  in  Westmuurtfir  Abbey.  The  Count 
JBeaujoli^s  quickly  followed  his  brother;  for  though  the 
due  d'Orleaos  aeeompanied  him  to  Malta,  in  the  hope  that 
the  warmer  dimate  would  restore  his  health,  he  died  in 

1808.  After  his  bereavement,  the  duke  went  from  Malta 
to  Sicily,  where  he  was  incited  by  Kiog  Ferdinand  to  visit 
the  roy^  family  ci  STaples  at  PaLarma  There  his  mother 
was  permitted  to  join  him — there  also  he  gained  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Princess  Amelia,  the  second  daughter  of  the 
king,  and  they  were  married  in  November,  1809. 

In  1814,  intelligence  of  the  abdication  of  Napoleon 
reached  Palermo,  with  the  intimation  that  the  Bourbons 
were  to  be  restored  to  France.  On  the  18th  of  May,  the 
duke  and  duchess  with  their  infant  son  arrived  in  Paris,  and 
took  up  their  residence  at  the  Pfeilais  Eoyal,  which  was 
their  own  by  inheritance.  The  duke  held  possession  of  it 
only  till  the  return  of  Napoleon,  when  he  was  appointed  hf 
Louis  XYIII.  to  command  the  army  of  the  north,  and  at 
once  sent  his  &mily  to  Frnglaud,  where  he  joined  them  in  a 
short  time,  <moe  more  taking  up  his  abode  at  Twickenham. 
The  restoration  of  Louis  XYIII.  after  ''  the  hundred  days," 
Efy^alled  all  the  princes  of  the  blood  to  their  place  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  and  in  September,  1815,  the  duke  was 
agsia  in  Paris,  where  his  liberal  opinions  and  expressLons 
foiund  so  little  favour  with  the  Government  that  he  again 
retreated  to  England,  where  he  remained  till  1817;  after 
which  he  returned  to  France,  not  to  take  any  active  part  in 
public  afiairs,  but  to  live  a  quiet  family  life,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  life  of  opulent  ease  and  even  of  magnificence,  at  his 
palace  in  Paris,  or  his  beautiful  country  seat  at  Neuilly. 

The  accession  of  Louis  Philippe  took  place  at  a  period 
when  it  was  most  difficult  to  stem  the  tide  of  revolution  and 
at  the  same  time  to  counteract  the  plots  of  reactionists  who 
supported  either  the  claims  of  the  elder  Bourbons  or  those 
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of  the  Bonapartes.  His  title  ^ras  not  that  of  Kiog  of  Fraaoe, 
bat  King  of  the  French ;  and  he  reigned  not  by  hereditary 
saocessiony  but  by  election  after  a  revelation.  The  element 
of  stability  was  wanting.  Aooustomed  to  hereditary  mo- 
narchy, and  with  no  experience  even  of  a  republic  governed 
by  a  president,  '*  the  royalty  of  the  barricades,"  as  the  new 
rfgimew9s  nick-named,  had  to  begin  amidst  grave  difficol- 
ties.  The  Revolution  of  July  had  been  effected  by  two 
entirely  distinct  parties.  The  monarchy  was  the  work  of 
one  only.  The  first  were  the  Kepublicans  or  rather  the 
Democrats,  whose  conspiracies  had  for  fifteen  years  been 
directed  not  only  against  the  king  but  against  the  very  form 
of  monarchy.  This  section  included  the  most  extreme  revo- 
lutionists, the  men  of  the  secret  societies  and  the  insurrec- 
tionary clubs.  To  them  the  moderate  Liberals  had  joined 
themselves  during  the  Revolution,  with  the  object  of  securing 
a  representative  constitutional  Government.  This  they 
believed  they  had  effected  by  the  election  of  Louis  PhUippe, 
a  result  which  was  largely  attained  by  the  great  influence 
of  M.  Lafayette,  whose  opinion  was  not  favourable  to  the 
formation  of  a  republic,  as  the  best  or  even  as  a  possible 
government  for  a  country  in  the  condition  of  France. 

But  added  to  these  widely  differing  sections  of  the  larger 
part  of  the  people,  there  were  the  Legitimists,  who  still 
upheld  the  claims  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Boofbons, 
and  the  Imperialists,  who  regarded  the  young  Napoleon, 
son  of  the  emperor,  as  the  possible  restorer  of  the  national 
prestige. 

Notwithstanding  these  differences,  there  was  a  compro- 
mise. The  middle  classes  of  France,  and  particularly  the 
shopkeepers  of  Paris,  were  strongly  in  favour  of  the  new 
monarchy,  which  offered  an  opportunity  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  order  by  mutual  conciliation.  The  policy  of 
Louis  Philippe  would  be  to  make  friends  with  foreign 
powers,  to  inaugurate  a  liberal  Qovemment,  to  introduce 
'  true  constitutional  freedom,  without  the  license  of  republi- 
canism on  the  one  hand,  or  the  exactions  and  oppresuons  of 
irresponsible  monarchy  on  the  other.  The  number  of  elec- 
tors who  voted  for  the  accession  of  the  new  king  were  but 
200,000,  but  there  was  little  opposition.  No  sooner  had  he 
assumed  the  Government,  however,  than  the  Republican 
party  commenced  proceedings  which  were  not  altogether 
unjustified,  but  which  soon  led  to  fresh  revolutionary 
troubles. 
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An  element  of  personal  dislike  was  mixed  with  political 
disaffection  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  the  working  classes. 
The  king  was  suspected  of  a  constant  desire  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  his  family  and  for  amassing  wealth, 
or  at  any  rate  for  securing  large  grants  of  money  to  meet 
his  great  expenditure.  Subsequent  events  seemed  to  justify 
these  suspicions  on  the  part  of  the  peo{de»  who  were  the 
more  inclined  to  condemn  the  extravagant  demands  for  the 
Civil  List^  since  the  working  classes  were  suffering  terribly 
by  the  suspension  of  trade  and  manufactures  in  consequence 
of  the  Itevolution  of  July.  Crowds  of  workmen  paraded 
the  streets  daily,  demanding  food,  or  work  by  which  they 
might  earn  it. 

There  had  already  been  a  division  of  the  great  Liberal 
party,  the  old  Republicans  strenuously  opposing  the  Go- 
Temment,  while  the  more  moderate  politicians,  either 
became  actual  supporters  of  the  Ministry,  or  formed 
what  was  called  'Hhe  Left»"  or  Opposition  party.  The 
leaders  of  the  Left  were  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Odillon  Barrot. 
Meanwhile  the  Republicans  formed  an  "  extreme  Left,**  or 
Radical  party,  who  were  the  supporters  of  Democratic 
principles. 

The  beginning  of  the  troubles  was  at  Lyons,  where  a 
trade  riot  soon  grew  into  an  alarming  insurrection,  which, 
though  it  only  lasted  three  days,  was  of  serious  importance. 
The  silk  weavers  of  that  great  manu&cturing  city  desired 
to  impose  a  fixed  rate  of  wages  on  their  employers,  and 
their  demands  were  partially  supported  by  the  local  govern- 
ment, which,  perhaps,  was  glsd  of  any  opportunity  for 
securing  the  favour  of  the  populace.  The  result  of  this 
claim  was,  that  many  manufacturers  unable  to  comply  with 
ity  closed  their  business,  and  thousands  of  looms  stood 
unemployed.  The  weavers  assembled  in  large  numbers, 
and  marched  through  the  streets,  bearing  a  black  flag,  on 
which  was  inscribed,  "  Yivre  en  travaillant  ou  mourir  en 
oomliattant '*  ('^LLve  by  working  or  die  by  fighting"). 
Barricades  were  raised  in  the  streets,  the  prefect  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  insurgents,  and  the  National  Guards  became 
masters  of  the  town,  pillaging  several  houses,  and  destroying  a 
laige  amount  of  property.  This  outbreak  did  not  last  long^ 
but  it  laid  the  foundation  for  a  series  of  still  more  dangerous 
tumults,  which  were  continued  at  intervals  from  Kovember, 
1831,  to  April,  1834.  The  duke  of  Orleans  (eldest  son  of  the 
king),  and  Marshal  Soult  arrived  with  twenty-six  thousand  of 
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the  regular  troops,  and  suppressed  the  riot,  but  enuBsaries  of 
ihe  reyolutionarj  clubs  had  fiiced  themselTes  in  tiie  toimi 
which  bedame  the  head-quarters  of  their  caflspirftdes. 

The  doctrines  of  what  was  called  Socialism  and  '*  The 
Rights  of  Man/'  were  preached  to  the  ignorant  workmen^ 
by  agitators  who  were  ripe  for  mischief.  In  August,  18S^, 
another  insurrection  broke  out,  and  it  was  repeated  in 
April,  1833,  when  the  cries  were  no  longer  against  iho 
masters  and  emplojeis  of  labour,  but  refen^  more  cKreedy 
to  the  Government.  "  Down  with  Louis  Philippe,"  •*  DoWft 
with  the  arifltocratB,"  "Long  live  the  gtullotine,"  and 
"  Long  live  the  Bepublic,"  were  the  shouts  to  be  heard  M 
the  streets,  of  which  an  infuriated  mob  had  taken  possession, 
^he  matter  had  become  so  alarming  that  strong  measures 
were  necessary.  In  March,  1834,  the  Chambers  at  FSom 
passed  a  law  against  unions  and  associations,  and  this 
decisive  step  was  followed'  by  a  more  terrible  insurreoticm 
directly  it  became  known  at  Lyons.  A  Bepublic  was  pro- 
claimed ihere,  of  which  that  city  was  to  be  the  capital,  aind 
the  armed  populace  prepared  for  resistance.  The  streets 
became  the  scene  of  actual  warfare.  Skirmishes  and  the 
storming  of  barricades  went  on  for  a  week,  for  the  fighting 
lasted  from  the  7th  to  the  15th  of  April.  Houses  and 
manufactories  were  laid  in  ruins,  the  bloodshed  was  terrible. 
It  was  dedared  that  the  number  of  the  killed  and  wooiided 
soldien  were  above  two  thousand,  while  the  less  of  the 
insuigents  was  as  many  as  six  thousand.  The  riots  were 
ultimately  suppressed,  but  at  an  enormous  saorifiee  of  life 
and  property.  Lyons  never  recovered  the  calamity  daring 
the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe. 

In  1832,  the  small  cloud  which  presaged  revoluMo^  had 
again  appeared  in  Paris,  where  serious  tumults  took  plaee. 
One  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  popular  dissatisfiaction, 
was  the  attitude  of  the  French  Qovemment  with  regard  to 
Belgium,  where  a  revolution  had  already  arismi,  because 
of  the  annexation  of  that  country  to  Holland  by  the  Oon- 
gress  of  Yienna  in  1815. 

This  morement  was  doubtless  caused  by  the  success  oft 
the  events  which  had  placed  Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne 
of  Fiudce;  for  it  did  not  commence  till  August,  1830, 
when  the  passions  of  the  people  were  aroused  by  the  aippeai*- 
ance  in  Brussels  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  son  of  the  Ihrtek 
king,  who  desired  by  lus  presence  to  pacificate  his  disoon* 
tented  subjects.     On  his  arrival  the  stree1»  were  banrioadeii^ 
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tike  mUxeoB  imder  anuB^  the  Bdgkui  tricoloar  ewevfwlkm^ 
oanqpionmis,  and  the  air  resowidifigirith  '^  Tiye  la  liberty  l** 
and  criea  fbr  the  depoaitioa  of  Van  Maanen,  the  DoAeh 
HkiiHilier.  The  prinee  at  onoe  leireated  fzofla  the  city;  and 
Ia  a-  few  dajB  about  ten  thorufiand  Duteh  troops  maidkcd 
«fN)a  BrttM^,  whioh  they  entered  late  iii  the  ereniDg  ef 
the  2drd  of  September.  The  Belgian  dtizens-  -were  pm> 
pared  for  them.  The  to<»in  irere  danging  horn  eferf 
steeple^  and  foUejri  of  musketry  were  poiured  from  the 
windowB  of  the  honaea  sod  from  tiie  shelter  of  bamoade& 
The  troops  hesitated,  and  at  last  retiied  in  a  bodf  and 
intrenched  themselree  in  the  park,  whers  thej  defended 
thomaolyea  lor  thrse  days  against  the  attacks  of  the 
BelgianBi  whose  ranks  were  coosta&tly  increased  by  the 
anival  oi  T<^untoei»  from  the  neighbeuiing  towna  The 
Duteh  eommenced  a  oannonade  on  the  oity  with  thenr 
artiUery  and  redueed  it  almost  to  ruins,  in  whioh  numbers 
ef  women,  ohildien,.  and  he^less  persons  were  buried.  At 
lengthy  howeyer,  the  military  retreated  belbve  the  iHh 
■rngsnte,  taking  away  their  dead,  and  learing  behind  them 
a  fearful  scene  of  eamage  and  destruction.  It  was  useless 
to  prokng  the  struggle.  The  annexation  was  a  mistake  of 
£mrq[>ean  diplomacy,  and  by  (tipkonacy  it  was  considered 
necessary  to  proride  against  farther  bloodshed.  A  Con- 
lerenee  of  the  five  great  Powers  was  held  in  London. 
Lord  Aberdeen,  represented  England ;  Count  Mastasewic% 
Bussia;  Count Bulow,  Prussia;  and  M.  de Talleyrand,  Prance. 
The  news  received  by  these  plenipotentiaries  during  their 
sitting,  informed  them  that  liie  Belgiaais  were  driving  oist 
the  Dutch  in  every  direction,  and  it  was  determined  to 
restore  the  Ibrmev  oountry  to  a  s^Mrate  and  independent 
hmgdom* 

There  were  two  candidates  for  the  throne-^^the  duke  of 
Leuohtenberg  asid  the  due  de  Ndmours,  son  of.  Louis 
Philippe.  The  due  de  Nteours  was  elected  by  a  majority 
ef  one  vote ;  but  in  the  meantitae  it  had  been  decided  by 
the  Conference  in  London  that  no  French  prinoe  should  be 
permitted  to  accept  the  crown,  a  resolution  which  was 
endorBed  by  Louis  Philippe^  who  refused  it  on  bdialf  of  his 
son.  The  Belgians  therefore  conferred  it  on  Prinoe  Leopold 
ef  Saxe-Coburg,  who  was  related  to  the  royal  family  e£ 
England. 

This  line  of  policy  was  resented  by  the  French  natmii 
The  passion  for  foreign  oonqiiest  axid  e&tended  dominatum 
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had  alirays  been  the  nationa]  chazaeteriBtie,  and  it  had 
been  inteiusified  by  the  achieyementB  of  the  great  army 
under  Napoleon.  There  seemed  to  be  a  widely-spread 
opinion  that  Belgxom  should  be  an  appendage  of  Franoe,  as 
it  had  been  under  Louis  XIY.,  especially  as  it  was  inhabited 
by  a  people  speaking  the  same  language  and  professing  the 
same  religion.  The  conciliatory  and  moderate  temper  of 
the  king,  who  sought  to  establish  the  position  of  France  by 
foreign  alliances  and  a  Mendly  understanding  with  other 
European  Powers,  met  with  little  sympathy.  In  the  eyes 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  nation  to  submit  to  the  convention 
was  to  degrade  France  before  all  the  world 

It  was  evident  that  the  fire  of  revolution  smouldered 
instead  of  having  been  extinguished.  France  had  learnt 
little  from  its  reverses,  but  the  revolutionaTy  spirit  was 
working  elsewhera  An  insurrection  broke  out  in  Poland 
against  the  oppression  of  Russia,  and  was  maintained  against 
fearful  difficulties;  the  patriots,  who  had  seized  upon 
Warsaw,  defeating  their  opponents  in  several  engagements, 
though  the  superior  numbers  and  discipline  of  the  Russian 
troops  made  the  chance  a  desperate  one.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  French  were  determined  to  rush  to  the  assistance 
of  the  brave  people,  who  stood  alone  against  one  of  the 
greatest  Powers  of  Europe.  There  was  an  opportunity  also 
of  avenging  the  disasters  which  had  befallen  the  army  of 
Moscow.  The  ministry  opposed  this  inordinate  desire 
of  ^'Aid  to  Poland,"  and  pointed  out  the  difficulfy  of 
embarking  in  a  straggle  with  one,  or  perhaps  two,  strong 
powers,  while  the  affiedrs  of  the  nation  were  in  such  a  dis- 
organised condition.  In  return,  they  were  accused  of  want 
of  patriotism,  of  treachery  to  the  cause  of  liberfy,  and  of  a 
desire  to  hand  France  over  to  another  tyranny — ^the  ^rranny 
of  the  haurgeaine, 

M.  P6rier  was  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  the  (Govern- 
ment He  had  succeeded  Lafitte  in  1831,  and  his  policy 
agreed  with  that  of  Loms  Philippe  himsel£  He  had  been 
instrumental  in  obtaining  a  settlement  of  the  Belgian 
question ;  and,  as  a  concession  to  the  popular  feeling,  had 
succeeded  in  passing  a  bill  for  abolishing  hereditary  peerage. 
Still  he  was  disliked  and  suspected  by  the  Republicans  on 
account  of  his  foreign  policy.  They  spoke  of  the  position 
of  France  under  Napoleon,  when  the  world  had  to  Usten  to 
French  dictatorship ;  and  the  refugees,  who  assembled  at 
Paris  from  other  countriesi  assisted  to  fiui  the  flame  against 
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M.  P6ri0r*8  foreign  policy,  because  his  miniatty  would  not 
sanction  the  formation  of  an  army  to  march  across  Gennany 
to  the  relief  of  Poland;  or  to  violate  the  neutrality  of 
Switzerland  or  Piedmont,  in  order  to  assist  the  insurgents 
in  the  Papal  States. 

In  Maroh,  1832,  M.  P6rier  defended  his  policy  in  an  able 
and  courageous  speech;  in  the  following  May  he  died  of 
cholera.  A  few  days  afterwards,  General  Lamarque,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  also  died,  and  his 
funeral  was  the  signal  for  a  public  disturbance,  originating 
for  the  most  part  with  a  number  of  young  men,  many  of 
them  students  in  the  Polytechnic  School.  The  funeral 
of  the  general  was  attended  by  a  great  procession,  consist- 
ing of  people  of  all  classes  and  some  thousands  of  National 
Guards. 

The  rioters  interrupted  the  funerai  procession,  and  with 
cries  of  '^Liberty  or  Death  I"  and  '<  Yive  la  B^publique  1** 
accompanied  by  the  hoisting  of  red  flags  and  poles  sur- 
mounted by  red  caps,  attempted  to  drag  the  hearse  towards 
the  Pantheon.  This  was  prevented  by  the  Municipal  Guard, 
and  at  length  the  body  of  the  genend  was  permitted  to  Jbe 
taken  to  the  cemetery;  meantime  another  company  of  armed 
rioters  had  seized  Gkneral  Lafiiyette  from  among  the 
mourners,  and  placing  him  in  a  hired  carriage,  endeavoured 
to  drive  him  home,  at  the  same  time  honouring  him  with 
complimentary  shouts.  On  their  way  they  were  met  by  a 
number  of  dragoons,  upon  whom  they  fired.  The  soldiers 
at  once  returned  their  fire,  upon  which  the  mob  dispersed, 
shrieking  out  that  they  were  massacred,  and  calling  "  To 
arms !  to  arms ! "  This  was  a  signal  for  the  tumult  to  be- 
come more  general.  It  soon  spread  in  all  quarters  of  the 
city,  and  conflicts  between  the  populace  and  the  soldiers, 
assisted  by  the  National  Guard,  took  place  in  several 
localities.  On  the  5th  and  6th  of  June  the  insurrection 
had  reached  its  height.  In  the  eastern  faubourgs  enormous 
barricades  had  been  erected,  which  were  so  desperately 
de£BDded  by  the  rioters,  that  the  troops  at  last  brought 
cannon  against  them,  and  took  them  by  storm.  By  the 
evening  of  the  6th  the  engagement  was  at  an  end,  and  the 
izunirrection  suppressed.  Of  the  troops  there  were  55 
killed  and  240  wounded;  the  National  Guards  had  18 
killed  and  104  wounded ;  and  the  insurgents  were  supposed 
to  have  lost  100  killed,  and  to  have  had  300  wounded, 
while  from  1,200  to  1,500  were  taken  prisoners.     Thus  a 
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mere  ptfty  of  toiboleat  rioters  bad  sacoeeded  ia  rauuig  a 
tferioos  diatarbaiice  without  any  definite  political  rnaiKin^ 
becaase  of  the  instability  of  popular  opinion. 

We  h«V6  thtui  dwelt  upon  the  many  disturbing  elements 
which  assailed  the  new  monarchy,  but  thers  were  other 
causes  operating  to  keep  up  eomiinual  excitement  and  dia* 
affeetion  among  the  people.  The  large  sum  Toted  by  the 
Chamber  for  the  C&^  List  brought  down  upon  the  Goyem* 
ment  a  storm  of  abuse  from  the  journals  of  the  Republican 
party.  Louis  Philippe  was  to  receive  12,000,000  francs 
a  year,  with  all  the  palaces,  royal  domains,  and  manu&c- 
tories,  in  addition  to  his  private  property.  Armand  Caml 
and  Qamier  Pagds  were  at  the  head  of  the  makonteats. 
The  former  had  been  a  soldier,  had  fought  on  the  side  of 
the  revolutionists  in  Sp^  and  haviQg  escaped,  became  the 
editor  of  the  National  in  Paris,  wkere^  till  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  became  the  acknowledged  champion  of  the 
RepubUoan  party.  The  newspapew  of  Ranoe  were  at  that 
time  mostly  xmder  the  control  of  men,  who  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  attacking  the  Ministry,  and  the  vote  of  this  large 
sum  of  money  was  commented  on  in  bitter  terms^  and  wi^ 
Heroe  denunciaition&  A  large  number  of  the  jounuds  were 
seised  and  suppressed,  and  t^eir  editors  were  arrssted.  Ab 
the  law  stood,  however,  no  journalist  could  be  imprisoned 
eseept  for  the  publication  of  treassn,  and  Carrel  determined 
to  resist.  His  dea^,  however,  prevented  the  issue  being 
tried,  and  the  newspapers  were  proeeeuted  for  libel,  instead 
of  tiieir  editors  being  punished  for  treason.  The  distrust 
of  the  people  was  still  fomented  by  the  journalists,  however, 
and  such  prosecutions  became  numerous.  During  this 
slnfe  of  parties,  an  entirely  new  attempt  at  rev^utiaa 
was  made  by  the  duchesse  de  Bern  on  the  part  of  the 
Legitimists.  She  reached  Marseilles  with  a  few  followers, 
and  attempted  to  ruse  the  fishermen  who  had  gathered 
in  a  crowd  on  the  shore.  Instead  of  responding;  they 
sospeeted  that  the  supposed  insurrection,  or  ratiier  inva- 
flien,  was  cmly  a  police  plot^  and  the  adventurers  were 
eempelled  to  toke  to  fiight  before  a  detachment  of  lancers. 
The  duchesse  wandered  about  the  woods  for  a  whole  might, 
bat  at  last  reached  the  ch&teau  of  a  friend.  There  Bke 
detennined  to  try  her  fortune  in  La  Yend6e,  the  old  scene 
el  the  triumphs  of  the  Bourbons.  Having  reached  that 
fiaee  in  safety,  she  dressed  herself  in  male  attire^  the 
eostome  of  »  peasant^  and  summoned  the  chie&  of  her  partj 
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io  her  aid,  fixing  a  day  for  commenemg  their  enterprise. 
Bat,  as  M.  Berryer  afterwards  told  her,  **  the  men  and  the 
times  had  ohatiged.''  The  people  were  indifferent ;  her  £1^0 
lowers  almost  hopeless ;  and  when  M.  Berr jer  oaone  from 
Paris  to  implore  her  to  relinquish  further  attempts,  it  was 
evident  that  she  could  not  be  suooeasful.  She  was  sitting 
in  the  poor  room  of  a  cottage,  before  a  taUe  covered  wi(£ 
papers,  and  with  two  brace  of  pistols  lying  ready  to  her 
handa  Still  she  determined  to  perservere^  and  agsim  ap^ 
pe^ed  to  her  adherents,  who  effected  a  partial  rising,  bu^ 
were  without  otganisation  or  definite  plan.  Some  fearfoi 
scenes  ensued.  Ch&toaux  were  besieged  by  the  troops ;  and, 
after  much  Uoodshed,  daring  which  the  Boyalist  gentry 
fought  bravely  against  desperate  odds,  and  the  son  of 
Carthelineau  was  dain,  the  insurrection  was  suppressed^ 

The  dochesse,  after  having  suffered  great  ^rdships  in 
her  endeavour  to  escape,  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to 
the  citadel  of  Blaye,  then  in  the  custody  of  Qeneral 
Bugeaud.  After  her  arrest,  the  Qovemment  could 
not  decide  what  should  be  done  with  her.  To  bring 
to  trial  a  distinguished  woman,  nearly  related  to  the 
royal  £unily,  was  out  of  the  question;  to  deiasbi  her 
in  prison  was  equally  impossible.  The  Kepublicaas  de- 
manded that  she  should  be  made  an  example^  The 
Legitimists  went  to  the  other  extreme,  and  suggested 
that  their  party  should  subscribe  Ibr  her  maintenance 
in  a  half  royal  state.  M.  de  Ch&teaul»iand  addressed 
a  pamphlet  to  her,  in  which  he  said,  '*  Madame,  your 
son  is  my  king."  Affairs  were  becoming  serious.  The 
debates  in  the  Chamber  were  so  violent  that  a  firash  revo* 
lution  was  feared,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  duchesiv 
had  previously  contracted  a  secret  marriage  with  Coun# 
Hector  Luehesi  Palli,  an  Italian  nobleman,  at  Palentia 
She  was  immediately  released.  She  was  no  longer  the 
l^;al  guardian  of  the  duo  de  Bordeaux^  and  had  even  in 
the  eyes  of  her  adherents  Ceased  to  be  *'  Madame  de 
France."  It  was  just  after  these  events,  and  when  tiie 
excitement  caused  by  the  attempt  of  tho  Legitimatists,  that 
the  death  of  M.  P6rier  and  the  funeral  of  lAmarque  were 
made  occasions  for  the  insurrection  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken— that  of  the  5th  of  June,  1833.  Twenty- 
one  of  the  insurgents  taken  with  arms  in  that  insurreotiob 
were  sentenced  to  transportation;  but^  with  its  usual 
otemanogfV  the  Qovamment  iniioted  no  capital  pnnishmentoL 
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The  crisis  to  which  the  country  was  brought,  however,  led 
to  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  Ministry  on  the  part  of  the 
Chambers.  There  were  three  men  who  might  be  relied  on  to 
take  up  the  reins  of  Govemment — M.  de  Broglie,  M.  Guiaot, 
and  M.  Thiers.  The  first,  a  proud  and  obstinate  repre- 
sentative of  the  gentry  of  France ;  both  the  latter,  authors, 
who  had  already  become  distinguished  not  only  for  their 
writings,  but  for  their  statesmanlike  qualities, — M.  Thiers 
being  the  younger,  the  most  versatile,  and  of  the  humbler 
extraction.  Aji  arrangement  was  made  after  some  dis- 
agreement on  the  part  of  the  king,  who  would  have  left 
out  M.  Guizot,  perhaps  because  the  people  also  were  greatly 
opposed  to  him,  but  who  was  unable  to  induce  de  Broglio 
to  form  a  cabinet  without  a  colleague,  who  professed  to 
despise  popular  clamour. 

Broglie  became  Minister  of  Foreign  A&irs ;  Thiers  of  the 
Interior ;  Guizot  of  Public  Instruction ;  and  Mumann 
of  Finance ;  Marshal  Soult  retaining  the  control  of  the 
War  Office.  Paris  had  been  placed  under  martial  law 
since  the  insurrection,  and  the  utmost  excitement  still 
prevailed,  while  threats  of  vengeance  were  to  be  heard, 
and  sinister  rumours  were  whispered,  as  to  the  next 
attempt  of  the  revolutionists.  On  the  19th  of  November 
the  king  went  in  state  to  open  the  session  at  the 
Chambers. 

His  majesty  with  his  staff  rode  on  horseback,  preceded  by 
the  queen  and  her  daughters,  and  the  ministry,  who  occupied 
two  carriages.  The  streets  were  lined  with  troops  from 
the  Tuileries  to  the  palace.  When  the  procession  reached 
the  Pont  Koyal,  a  pistol  was  fired  from  the  crowd  The 
king  was  startled,  but  immediately  regained  his  self-pos- 
session, and,  raising  his  hat,  bowed  to  the  people.  He  was 
unhurt     The  would-be  assassin  was  not  discovered. 

Prosecutions  instituted  against  the  press,  as  well  as 
against  some  noted  Republican  agitators,  members  of  revo- 
lutionary societies,  continued  to  exasperate  the  people ;  but 
the  occurrence  of  a  foreign  war  was,  as  usual,  e^ifBcient  for 
a  time  to  abate  the  animosity  of  parties,  and  the  short 
campaign  in  Belgium  effected  some  diversion  from  domestic 
troubles. 

This  campaign  was  undertaken  by  France,  at  the  request 
of  the  other  Powers  of  the  Convention,  which  had  decreed 
the  independence  of  Belsium.  The  king  of  Holland  had 
first  protested  against  this  decision,  and  had  afterwaids 
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refoaed  to  be  bound  by  it,  so  that  it  became  neoeoBaiy  to 
^mpel  him  to  reHnquiBh  the  Belgian  territorj. 

On  the  29th  of  Noyembe^  Marshal  Gerard  amved  before 
Antwerp  with  fifty  thoosand  men.  The  duke  of  Orleans 
was  serving  under  him.  He  summoned  the  Dutch  general, 
Ohass^,  to  surrender  the  citadel,  but  without  effect ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  14th  of  December  that  the  besieging  farce 
could  complete  their  batteries  and  open  fire  upon  the  fortress. 
There  were  altogether  104  guns,  half  of  which  threw  shells, 
and  in  a  few  days  a  breach  was  made  in  the  outer  wall, 
which  was  afterwards  carried  with  the  bayonet  The  citadel, 
where  the  Dutch  general  lay  iU,  was  not  taken  ;  the  bat- 
teries had  reduced  it  almost  to  a  ruin,  and  the  shattered 
buildings  threatened  to  fall  upon  the  wounded  in  the  hospitaL 
A  mine  was  sprung,  and  the  general  capitulated.  After  this 
the  rest  of  the  fortresses  were  taken,  and  the  Dutch  finally 
evacuated  the  Belgian  territory.  The  combined  fleets  of 
Finance  and  England  had  sailed  up  the  Scheldt  to  assist  in 
the  reduction  of  Antwerp ;  and  the  capitulation  of  that  city, 
which  took  place  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1833,  may  be  said 
to  have  ended  the  war,  or,  at  least,  to  have  established 
Leopold  on  the  throne  of  Belgium. 

Home  affairs  in  Paris  were,  on  the  whole,  less  disturbed 
towards  the  end  of  1832,  although  the  prosecutions  of  the 
press  continued  to  excite  popular  feeling,  which  was  con- 
stantly wrought  upon  by  the  orators  and  demagogues  of  the 
clubs  and  political  societies.  It  was  at  this  time,  however, 
that  a  measure  of  the  highest  importance  was  carried  through 
both  Chambers  with  acclamation.  The  law  of  '<  primary 
instruction  "  was  brought  forward  by  M.  Guizot,  and  would 
have  done  credit  to  any  ministry  for  its  enlightened  perception 
of  the  importance  of  educating  the  children  of  the  country. 
Xhis  primary  education  was  to  provide  for  elementary  as 
well  as  more  advanced  instruction.  In  the  elementary 
schools  children  were  to  be  taught  the  principles  of  religion 
and  morality,  reading,  writing,  t^e  simple  rules  of  arithmetic, 
weights  and  measures,  and  the  elements  of  the  French  lan- 
guage. The  more  advanced  course  of  instruction  included 
the  rudiments  of  geometry,  linear  drawing,  surveying,  natural 
philosophy  and  natural  history,  history,  geography,  and  vocal 
music.  Ajiy  person  of  the  age  of  eighteen  might  open  a  pri- 
mary school,  on  condition  of  being  provided  with  certificates 
£rom  the  mayor  of  the  district  attesting  ability  and  moral 
character,  or  with  a  testimonial  signed  by  three  municipal 
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4»uiiiill«M.  Xfidependei^f  a£  private  aekools,  howvfwv 
aach  commune  must  maiBtaiii  a  public  eohool,  under  the 
ewperintendenoe  of  a  local  committee  end  a  e<»nsiiUee  of 
the  arfondiawmeni.  Thoee  childreK  whose  pareatB  were 
deelaied  by  the  municipal  council  to  be  unable  to  pay  the 
■chool  faee  were  admitted  gratuitoaely.  These,  with  the 
eakwieB  and  segalationa  for  teachers  <^  communal  echools, 
soeh  salaries  to  consist  partly  of  a  yearly  salary,  and  perldiy 
of  a  monthly  stipend,  fixed  by  the  municipal  council,  were 
the  pxinoipal  danses  of  a  measure  the  ben^ts  of  which  were 
afterwards  ezpefienoed  by  the  FrsMdi  people  whenever  the 
pvofrisioDS  of  the  Act  were  faithfully  carried  out. 

In  the  early  days  of  1638,  the  attention  of  the  Fram^ 
Foreign  Office  was  eonstaatly  claimed  by  the  quarrels 
between  the  Bultan  of  Turkey  and  Mehemst  AH,  disputes 
which  were  at  length  satisfactorily  concluded.  Of  still 
greater  importance  to  the  world  was  the  anangement  of 
the  treaty  between  France  Mid  England,  whidbi  was  signed 
on  the  22nd  of  Mardi,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the 
alav«  trade,  by  means  of  a  comluned  fleet,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  Attention  was  wxm.  recalled  from  foreign  poHpy, 
however,  by  the  recorrenoes  of  those  popular  tumults  which 
so  long  threatened  and  at  length  overthrew  the  moBAmhy. 
These  disorders  had  been  assuming  more  alarming  proper* 
tlons  in  consequence  of  the  hostility  of  the  Paris  joninals 
and  the  political  societies  to  the  Oovemment.  Insurrection 
was  openly  advocated  by  these  new^Mpers,  some  of  which 
were  under  the  direction  of  members  of  the  Chamber. 
Thus,  when  press  prosecutions  were  under  discussion  in  the 
Assembly,  the  debates  grew  more  and  more  violent,  and  tiie 
invective  of  the  speaker  often  assumed  a  tone  that  was  re- 
garded as  being  personally  insulting.  It  was  on  such  an  ooca* 
aion  that  one  of  the  foremost  Republican  leaders,  M.  Dulong, 
in  denouncing  the  exertion  of  military  force  for  suppressing 
civil  tumult^  alluded  to  Greneral  Bugeaud  as  **  the  gaoler  of 
the  duchesse  de  Bern.**  The  sneer  was  followed  by  a  chal- 
lenge from  the  furious  general,  and  the  opponents  met  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  on  the  following  morning.  This  duel, 
as  well  as  the  quarrel  that  led  to  it,  was  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary importance.  Popular  opinion  regarded  General  Bugeaud 
as  tiie  representative  of  the  Government,  and  M.  Dulong  as 
the  champion  of  Republicanism.  Dulong  was  shot  through 
the  head,  and  his  death  became  a  political  event.  It  was 
determined  that  he  should  have  a  public  funeral|  which 
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riMmld  be  the  oppoitanity  lor  a  f^Mnfe  B^pnUloeti  demm- 
fltnlion. 

A  ymrt  ooDOoaTae  aoccMnpawicii  ike  f anerAl  to  the  aene- 
iwry,  and  Annaad  Carrel,  ataaiding  bareheaded  at  the  gmre, 
prononnoed  aa  eloquent  oration,  whioh  oaosed  a  deep  ama 
tion  aod  inereaaed  the  poblio  excitement.  This  ezaHeBent 
was  wroQ^t  to  an  intense  pitch  hj  the  nest  action  of  the 
€k>veniment.  A  law  was  proposed  to  the  Ghamber  for  the 
suppression  of  all  assoc&atioins  whidi  had  not  xeostTod  €k>- 
yemment  sanction.  Of  oonrse^  the  intention  of  sneh  a 
measure  was  toextingniah  the  political  ocymbinations  known 
as  the  Sooi^  de9  DrcUa  de  VH<mn6  (The  Booiety  of  the 
Bights  of  Man)  and  the  SoeUti  Afni$  db  Femple  (Fiiends  of 
the  People),  two  associations  whioh  eKezeised  most  influenoe 
as  being  both  social  and  democratic  Neither  of  these 
societies  was  a  mere  dub  £ot  diaonssion  of  pnblie  questions, 
nor  for  peaceable  demonstrations  for  the  parpoae  of  obtaining 
a  repeal  o£  olmoxiotis  meaaores.  Both  of  them  regarded 
insurrection  as  the  legitimate  result  of  their  organiaation. 
Their  members  were  expected  to  arm  themselves  with  mus- 
kets, and  to  be  prepared  with  a  sapfdj  of  ball-eartridges, 
ready  to  use  on  the  first  emergeney. 

The  extent  of  these  societies  was  ooMBfLarable ;  their 
organizaticm  was  complete,  and  the  Tarious  sections  through 
all  the  departmeots  of  the  eountry  kept  up  a  regular  oorre- 
spondenoa  Partly,  perhape,  from  a  feeing  that  it  was  not 
strong  enough  to  do  more  than  eoneiliate;  but  oertainly 
because  of  the  diaindination  ci  Louis  Philippe  to  resort  to 
violent  measures,  these  societies  had  attained  a  complete- 
ness and  an  influenoe  which  enabled  them  to  defy  the 
Government.  It  was  now  more  diffioalt  but  also  more 
necessary  to  suppress  them,  since  their  veiy  eoistenee  was 
a  continual  menace  to  the  Legialatare.  Unfortunately, 
perhaps,  the  law,  intended  to  extinguish  such  political 
associations,  went  to  the  other  extreme,  and  seemed  to 
be  aimed  at  the  ri^ts  of  constitutional  freedom.  The 
Bill  proscribed  every  association  of  more  than  twenty 
persons  without  the  express  permission  of  the  Grovemment, 
and  all  offences  against  this  law  weve  to  be  tried  at  the 
**  OcMrrectional  Tribunals  "  or  police  courts,  iostead  of  by  a 
jury.  The  crisis  began  to  be  serious.  The  political  asso- 
ciations, already  referred  to,  felt  that  they  must  either  sub- 
mit or  assert  themselves  at  all  hazards  ;  and  their  position 
was  strengthened  by  the  &ot,  that  ministers  themselves  had 
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previously  been  members  of  assooiationB  which  wonld  now 
be  declared  illegal  M.  de  Broglie  had  received  the  SoeiM 
dea  Amis  de  la  Fresse  (Friends  of  the  Press)  at  his  house, 
where  they  continued  to  meet;  M.  Guizot  had  belonged 
to  the  SoeUtS  Aide-tai  le  Cid  t'aidera  {"  Help  yourself  and 
Heaven  will  help  you").  For  all  this,  the  measure  was 
passed.  That  it  was  considered  neoessary  for  the  immediate 
safety  of  the  country,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
AJphonse  de  Lamartine  was  one  of  its  supporters,  though 
he  had  but  just  begun  to  take  a  part  in  public  affairs. 

Some  disputes  with  regard  to  finance  ied  to  the  resigna- 
tion of  M.  de  Broglie  from  the  ministry,  and  M.  B%ny 
became  Minister  of  Foreign  Affidrs.  M.  Thiers,  already 
virtually  the  leader  of  the  Cabinet,  was  made  Minister  of 
the  Interior. 

The  determination  of  the  societies  to  assert  their  liberty 
of  action  continued,  and  the  leaders  of  the  more  moderate 
associations,  though  they  deprecated  an  appeal  to  arms, 
began  to  organize  their  branches  more  thoroughly,  and  to 
prepare  for  defence. 

It  WHS  once  more  in  Lyons  that  the  desperate  conflict 
commenced.  It  was  there  that  the  Society  of  the  Rights  of 
Man  had  spread  its  doctrines  most  widely,  and  there  the 
Republican  journals  had  been  among  the  first  to  suffer 
from  Gk>vemment  prosecutions,  the  editors  having  been 
fined  or  imprisoned,  and  treated  only  as  the  common  con- 
victe,  wiih  whom  they  were  put  to  associata 

Added  to  this,  the  poverty  and  misery  of  the  weavers, 
still  suffering  from  low  wages,  made  them  ready  for  revolt, 
in  the  belief  that  no  change  that  could  happen  to  them 
could  easily  be  for  the  worse.  A  strike  for  wages  had 
already  taken  place ;  the  town  was  filled  with  troops,  mea- 
sures of  repression  had  been  commenced,  the  Nationid  Guard 
was  under  arms. 

It  was  on  the  10th  of  March  that  the  Republicans  having 
held  council  till  daybreak  bade  each  other  farewell,  rushed 
into  the  streets,  and  shouted,  '^  To  arms  !  "  beginning  at  the 
same  time  to  erect  barricades.  The  result  might  have  been 
foreseen.  The  town  was  soon  a  scene  of  dreadful  carnage, 
amidst  which  the  people,  fighting  desperately,  were  defeated 
on  all  sides^  with  fearful  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  pro- 
perty. 

In  spite  of  this,  when  the  intelligence  reached  Paris,  the 
membm  of  the  society  there  felt  that  they  ought  to  main- 
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tain  the  lights  of  their  order  bj  the  same  means.  The 
revolt  in  Lyons  had  been  caused  by  adherence  to  the  asso- 
ciation^  and  its  claims  should  be  vindicated.  Many  of  the 
leaders  had  already  been  arrested;  there  was  a  force  of 
40,000  men  in  Paris  ready  to  suppress  any  attempt,  at  insur- 
rection, and  they  were  supported  by  artillery ;  and  yet,  on  the 
morning  of  the  1 3th  of  March,  barricades  were  erected  and  the 
conflict  began.  The  struggle  lasted  only  for  a  few  hours.  The 
insurgents  gave  way  at  every  point,  and  the  troops  seemed 
determined  to  punish  them  severely.  Houses  where  the  in- 
surgents had  fired  from  the  windows  were  demolished,  and  the 
inmates  slain.  The  prisons  were  filled  with  those  who  were 
taken  alive,  papers  were  seized,  and  an  almost  indiscriminate 
slaughter  was  followed  by  an  equally  indiscriminate  arrests 
Many  persons  of  importance  were  discovered  to  have  been 
concerned  in  the  movement,  and  among  them  the  brave  old 
General  Lafayette,  who  had  resigned  the  command  of  the 
National  Guard,  and  added  to  his  dislike  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  of  Louis  Philippe  bitter  disappointment  at  the  neglect 
which  he  had  suffered  in  return  for  his  long  services  to  the 
country. 

He  did  not  long  survive.  While  the  ministry  were  won- 
dering what  they  could  do  with  a  man  whom  they  were 
reluctant  to  bring  to  trial,  and  who  had  been  too  Mendly  to 
public  order  to  be  called  an  insurrectionist^  Lafstyette  died, 
on  the  20th  of  May,  1834. 

Still,  the  difficully  was  but  little  diminished.  The  num- 
ber of  prisoners  was  so  great,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
prosecute  them  all ;  and  yet^  to  set  free  even  the  less  promi^ 
nent  of  the  conspirators  appeared  to  be  an  almost  fatal 
exhibition  of  weakness,  whiA  would  but  expose  the  €k>vem- 
ment  to  fresh  attacks.  It  was  proposed  as  a  last  resource 
to  grant  an  amnesty,  but  the  opposition  in  the  Chamber 
was  so  prolonged  that  the  ministry  at  last  resigned.  QChe 
king  was  left  to  appoint  a  fresh  cabinet,  and  knew  not 
where  to  find  counsellors  on  whom  he  could  rely.  He  at 
length  fixed  on  M.  Pendl,  a  man  with  little  influence  and  as 
Ettle  administrative  ability,  who  had  long  been  seeking 
office.  On  the  10th  of  November  a  new  ministry  was  an* 
Bounced ;  but  the  names  of  the  men  who  had  been  chosen 
were  so  little  known,  that  they  were  received  with  derision. 
Their  incapacity  soon  became  apparent,  and  in  three  days 
tliey  also  zesignedi  and  ttie  former  cabinet  was  recalled  to 
power. 

3  B 
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The  first  business  on  which  they  were  engaged  wto  ^e 
settlement  of  the  demand  made  by  the  United  States  for 
compensation  because  of  the  losses  caused  by  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  which  ordered  the  confiscation  of  any  vessel  having 
connection  with  British  territory  or  British  commerce. 
There  was  a  violent  discussion.  '*  The  Left,"  still  known 
as  "  the  Mountain,*'  would  have  resisted  the  claim  even  by 
gioing  to  war,  more  because  of  the  imperative  manner  of  the 
demand  than  on  account  of  any  injustice  to  be  charged 
against  it ;  but  the  ministers  were  firm,  and  the  debt  was 
acknowledged  and  discharged  Then  came  the  difficult  task 
of  dealing  with  the  prisoners  accused  of  taking  part  in  the 
insurrection.  The  first  error  of  the  Grovemment  was  the 
appointment  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  as  a  High  Conft  of 
Justice,  instead  of  abiding  by  the  course  of  the  law  in  a  con- 
stitutionally established  court.  All  the  prisoners  wdfe  to 
be  tried  together,  even  those  who  were  concerned  in  the 
Lyons  rebellion;  and  when  they  appointed  a  committee  who 
were  to  engage  counsel  and  manage  the  business  of  theif 
defence,  the  peers  forbade  them  to  choose  their  own  advo- 
cates, and  declared  that  they  should  be  defended  oiily  by 
counsellors  appointed  by  the  court.  This  decision  was  ttiet 
by  indignant  protests,  not  only  by  the  prisoners  but  oti 
the  part  of  the  bar  itself ;  but  the  only  concession  obtainecf 
was,  that  tlie  Court  did  not  insist  on  any  particular  advocat<$ 
acting  on  their  behalf. 

The  excitement  was  intense.  The  prisoners  refdsecf  to 
plead  in  a  fbrmal  manner,  and  launched  reproaches  and 
denunciations  against  their  judges,  charging  them  witlt 
truckling  to  one  government  after  another,  and  accusing 
them  of  political  crimes.  The  sentences  were  received  only 
as  the  vindictive  persecution  of  a  party  in  the  state,  and  not 
as  punishments  for  offences  against  the  law. 

Only  a  few  were  acquitted ;  the  rest  were  sentenced  to 
various  terms  of  imprisonment,  according  to  the  part  Hi^ 
were  proved  to  have  taken  in  the  insurrectioli. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  1835,  the  anniversary  of  the  Kero- 
hition,  the  king,  whose  personal  courage  was  unquestiotied, 
adhered  to  his  determination  to  ride  through  the  city  at  the 
head  of  Ins  staff  in  a  state  procession.  Kumoun  of  attdtnpt^ 
at  assassination  had  been  prevalent,  but  h^  would  net  fegktd 
thetb,  and  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  left  the  Ttiiteried 
arfcottipanied  by  thi^e  of  his  Sons  (the  due  d*Ori&m  the 
due  de  JoinviUe,  and  the  duo  de  N6mours),  a  nunroef  at 
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fjBDXtnAn^  tke  ministay^  and  several  noblemen  and  gentiemeD 
of  tlie  oonrt. 

The  stFeete  tbrengli  which  the  procession  wae  to  paes 
-wete  protected  b^r  troope  of  the  line  and  National  Ckiardte. 
EBb  Majesty,  and  tliooe  imnediately  following  him,  ha^ 
reached  the  end  of  liie  Jardin  Turc,  on  the  boulevard  dti 
T'eoiple,  when  a  midden  Tolley  cf  mnsketrj  seemed  to  pv»^ 
oeed  fi<om  one  (tf  1^  houses,  saooeeded  by  the  i^rieks  of  <iie 
crowd.  Several  persons  fell  to  the  ground,  wounded^  or 
dying:  G^eral  Mortier  and  General  Laehasse  de  Yerignj, 
who  were  near  the  king,  were  each  struck  in  the  head,  and 
{fXL  from  their  horses ;  Captain  Tillate  of  the  axtillery  was 
killed  on  the  spot ;  and  two  eolonds  and  fbur  privoles  of 
the  Ifational  Gkuod,  as  well  as  an  <M  man  and  a  jwsng 
girl  among  the  spectators,  shared  the  same  ftite.  HfTone  of 
die  royal  family  were  injured,  but  the  horses  of  the  d\m 
d^Qrltan  and  the  due  de  Joinville  had  both  been  struck  by 
musket  balls,  and  the  king's  horse  reared  so  riolently,  that  kn 
Majestif  was  in  considerable  danger.  Almost  before  the 
smoke  had  clieared  away,  n  man  half-naked  and  bleeding 
wns  seen  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  endeavouring  to  escape. 
The  National  Ghiards  shouted  to*  him-  to  surrender  or  they 
would  fire ;  but  amidst  a  hail  of  ballets  he  contriTeil  f9 
reach  the  court-yard  where  he  was  at  once  seized  by  tAe 
gsndamies. 

The  name  of  the  miscreant  who  made  this  attempt,  and 
tha^  of  the  machine  with  which  he  erpected^  to  achieve  hni 
diabc^cal  intention,  have  both  become  historical,  and  are, 
perhaps^  better  remembered  than  many  of  those  aaseoiated 
witib  deeds  of  heroism.  For  many  years  the  '*infBnial 
machine''  was  remembered  with  a  shudder,  and  ^  Fiesehi,'* 
its  inventor,  sp<^n  of  with  execration.  He  had  once  beeir 
a  soldi^,  but  afterwaids  became  a  forger  and  a  thief.  On 
his*  discharge  from  ptison,  at  the  expiration  of  the  punisll* 
ment  to  which  he  was  sentenced  for  his  crimes,  he  was 
emplisyed  by  the  poHce  as  a  common  agent  or  spy.  Alier- 
wards  he  fell  lower  still,  if  that  be  possible,  and,  growing 
desperate,  determined  to  commit  some  -crime  that  shouKl 
bring  him  into  notice,  and  nd^t  also  place  him  in  a  poaitxMa 
to  profit  by  the  blow  that  would  be  inflicted  on  Ike 
Oovemment. 

Assisted  by  two  scoundrels  who  wore  hier  companions, 
Pepin  and  Morey,  he  couBtrncted  an  engine  which,  rud^ 
and  91-contrJved  as  it  was,   was  a  fearful   instrument  ef 
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murder.  It  ooiudated  of  a  stout  frame  of  timber,  stending 
on  four  legs  like  a  table  without  a  top,  upon  which  twenty- 
five  musket-barrels  were  so  fixed  that  the  barrels  pointed 
downwards,  and  were  directed  in  such  a  way  as  to  seem  to 
diverge  like  spokes  from  a  common  oentre.  The  touch* 
holes  being  in  a  line,  were  lighted  by  a  train  of  gunpowder, 
and  the  barrels  were  crammed  with  four  times  the  usual 
charge  of  powder.  This  was  probably  the  cause  of  four  of 
them  bursting  and  wounding  the  miserable  a^flassin.  Two 
other  barrels  missed  fire.  By  the  fiiilure  of  these  six 
barrels,  the  king  and  his  sons  may  have  escaped. 

This  horrible  attempt  produced  a  temporary  reaction  in 
the  minds  of  the  people.  Public  indignation  was  directed 
against  the  asBassin  ;  the  king  was  enthusiastically  cheered 
as  he  went  on  after  the  fearful  occurrence.  A  dark  veil 
seemed  to  have  been  lifted  from  men's  eyes  when  they 
found  how  dose  they  had  been  to  a  crime  the  thought  oC 
which,  while  it  was  only  whispered  about  and  speculated 
on,  in  the  bitterness  of  political  animosity,  had  fioled  to 
shock  their  moral  sense  as  it  should  have  done.  We. are 
speaking  now  of  thoee  among  the  populace  who,  having 
been  ready  for  revolt^  had  r^aided  the  Grovemment  with 
enmity.  Insurrection,  and  even  deposition  of  the  sovereign, 
dared  not  ally  themselves  to  so  base  a  crime  as  that  of 
Fieschi,  and  there  were  few  who  did  not  rejoice  at  the  safety 
of  the  royal  family.  These  sentiments  of  sympathy  on  one 
side  and  abhorrence  on  the  other  were  rendered  still  more 
intense  on  the  day  i^pointed  for  the  funeral  of  the  victima 
who  had  fiJlen.  The  first  of  the  funeral  cars  contained  the 
remains  of  Mortier,  a  marshal  of  France,  who  had  fought  in 
the  great  battles  of  the  Empire ;  in  the  last  was  the  ooipse 
of  a  poor  girl,  little  more  than  a  child,  who  was  killed  by 
one  of  the  bi:dlets,  as  she  looked  at  the  glittering  show  that 
had  attracted  her  to  stand  amidst  the  front  rank  of  the 
crowd  to  see  the  king  go  by. 

Unfortunately,  the  better  emotions  and  soberer  thoughts 
prompted  by  this  funeral  spectacle  again  gave  place  to  parfy 
violence  and  mutual  denunciation.  Fieschi  had  disavowed 
any  political  motive,  and  none  was  discovered  in  connection 
with  his  crime;  yet  legitimatists  and  democrats  accused 
each  other,  or  were  accused  by  the  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and  the  latter  permitted  their  suspioioiifl  to  lead 
to  an  unwarrantable  search  in  the  house  of  CSanel, 
the  leader  of  the  Kepublican  party,  with  tiie  profesiei 
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defligii  of  disooTering  some  due  to  the  aooomplioeB  of  the 


Fieeohi  and  has  inretohed  oompanionB  were  not  executed 
till  the  following  January,  so  tardy  were  the  proceedings  of 
their  trial,  during  which  inquiries  were  set  on  foot  to  im- 
plicate others ;  but  the  results  of  the  attempted  regicide 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  action  of  the  ministry  during  the 
month  of  September^  1835. 

^  The  Lam%  of  September**  have  beoome  historical  under 
that  name  in  France.  There  were  three  clauses  included  in 
the  one  measure,  and  those  clauses  seemed  to  be  designed  to 
iuTolve  the  entire  suppression  of  all  external  (^podtion  to 
the  Qovemment.  Their  effect  was  to  alter  the  reign  from 
a  constitutional  monarchy  to  a  royalty  as  absolute  as  that 
claimed  by  the  old  regions  for  the  hereditary  occupant  of 
the  throne  by  divine  right  It  may  be  doubtful  how  fax 
these  laws  were  approved  of  by  Louis  Philippe,  who  was 
certainly  a  friend  to  personal  liberty,  and  whose  clemency 
was  afterwards  declared  to  have  lost  him  his  kingdom. 
There  appeared  to  be  a  crisiEi,  and  the  ministry  adopted 
extreme  measures  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the 
Republican  party. 

'  The  first  of  these  laws  gave  the  Minister  of  Justice 
power  to  constitute  as  many  courts  of  justice  as  might  be 
required  for  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with  committing 
«  overt  acts  of  treason  f  and  at  the  same  time  gave  power 
to  each  attorney-general  to  abridge  the  usual  formalities  in 
the  case  of  prosecutioDS  against  such  persons.  It  also  em- 
powered the  judges  of  these  courts  to  order  the  removal  by 
force  of  any  prisoner  creating  a  disturbance  or  interrupting 
the  proceedings,  and  to  continue  the  trial  after  the  removal 
of  such  prisoner.  The  second  law  permitted  juries  in  such 
cases  to  give  secret  votes,  and  declared  that  a  majority  of 
seven  instead  of  a  majority  of  ^ht  should  be  sufficient  for 
a  conviction. 

The  third  law  which  especially  applied  to  the  press,  and 
which,  perhaps,  excited  the  greatest  dislike,  enacted  that 
any  person  publishing  any  remarks  directed  personally 
against  the  king,  or  attacking  the  principle  of  the  esta- 
blished Government,  should  be  liable  to  imprisonment  and 
to  a  fine  of  from  10,000  to  60,000  francs.  There  were 
also  smaller  penalties  against  any  one  declaring  himself 
to  be  a  Republican,  or  against  persons  who  should  refer 
inimically  to  the  king  in  political  disonssions,  or  express  a 


iwtre  for  ithe  jdwtrac&n  of  4»  rwirtliy,  or  for  !lhe 
restoration  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty ;  or  shoiild  publieb  4h0 
mmaiBB  of  jurors  Jbefare  at  (evea  aftw  -a  ^rial;  or  JWfiort 
fhedelibeiwtionB  of  a  jniy,  or  assist  in  nising  jabwirjpliaiiB 
t#  ipay  "fines  iniairred  .by  gomsHils  after  Mog  wmanOM 
#f  .a  ^breach  of  ihe  hm.  It  aIso  'enaoted  ifaai  atton 
AouM  give  ^p  the  iwidiBrs  'of  .any  artUles  in  .their  jeuaala 
on  the  demand  of  the  authorities,  and  Jii  ^ttse-iaaaie  ^iaam 
depnbred  them  of  -the  oontvol  vui  aMBagenent  «f  'i^heir 
jaoanalB  during  aaoh  timetas  they  (the  ediitoni)  waveonier- 
going  imprisomnesit  for  any  breach  of  the  lair  itsal£ 
Sorther  than  this,  dt  direoted  ^tiiat  eveiy  ^tue,  |ffin<^ 
dniinng,  lithogn^,  or  ^embLeHwtic  representatiQB,  shovlfl 
ha  examined  by  the  oathorities  before  its  .pnUteriiioR  {a 
danae  earned  at  iiw  oamatunsts),  aad  that  etvBtydxanudae 
oampeaition  intended  for  the  stage  should  usdei!ga.]EnBpi0- 
tkn  and  oensorship. 

iAxa£iBt  the  dissatisfootian  fprodnoed  ;by  iibe  fft«F«y  tf 
ihis'flfenngent  measure,  fresh  disputes  aiioee  in  tbe  Cfluunbae. 
Members  who  foresaw  the  restcbotions  that  would  be  plaoed 
on  their  liberty  of  action,  -began  to  oppose  the  num  who  was 
practically  the  leader  of  the  cabinet.  The  ministcy  was 
dissolved  and  a  fresh  one  was  formed,  of  which  M.  Thiers 
became  literally  aa  well  as  nominally  the  head,  and  he  had 
«ko  gained  the  support  of  public  opinion. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Louis  Philippe  dbould  hwe 
desired  to  found  the  sucoession  of  his  iieaBily  to  the  throne 
on  a  firmer  basis  than  that  of  the  election  by  whiiGh  he 
himself  became  king.  The  ^'  monarchy  of  the  bardoades  " 
was  after  all  a  too  suggestive  saroaara,  and  the  racollectiosa 
of  his  father,  Philip  Egalit^,  were  not  such  as  to  ensQiie 
the  respect  of  the  Frendi  people  for  his  hereditaiy  alaiina. 
To  strengthen  those  olauns  by  foreign  allianoes  was  hja 
policy,  as  it  has  been  the  .poy<^  of  most  OK>navehs  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  the  marriage  of  the  dwie  d-OrltekS 
to  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  prinoesses  of  Gennan^  was 
determined  on.  The  prince  was  received  at  Berlin  wMh 
marked  distinction  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  aod  <qii  pM>- 
oeeding  to  Yienna,  his  graceful  courtesy  of  manner  eneiired 
him  a  weloome  which  was  exhibited  lalike  by  the  court  and 
tiie  people.  Under  this  favourable  influ^ice  he  became 
a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  the  Piiiicess  Theresa,  daughter  of 
the  Archduke-  Ohadee.  The  archduke  himself  appeared 
J.-         J  ^  aoo^t  him ;  hut  the  Austrian  court  took    ' 
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4t  A#  w>tu«i  of  m  aUIahcp  vjlti;L  a  pt^inoe  whs^e  ,fytiim 
l|04  the^D^  A$41ed  tp  the  throve  hy  the  auc^eae  of  d^mocx^i^ 
prin^jdi^.  Tjbeit^  ooold  be  m>  league  t^ietweea  "i^ 
WHmMvrhj'^  1^  biM^jicades  "  and  the  horwp  oi  ^a9Bb¥^g. 
TllfLB  .<]|>pp8JJbM#  waa  ao  violent,  that  lakegoti^ioi^  wm^ 
0hffViftiy  JwoW  off,  and  the  due  d'Orl^ans  quitted  YJmot^ 
fw  tib#  j^ui;po«e  iof  yiaiting  Italy.  He  receivi^  intelligent , 
'bfXV0^^9  which  induced  him  to  return  at  onQe  to  Pans* 
T^  .ting'a  life  had  been  again  attesopted.  On  the  ^th  ^ 
iw^^  1836,  h|ia  Jliajestj  was  proceedwg  lA  hia  cy^rri^ 
ficfim  tiie  Tuileties  to  his  chateau  at  Neuilly.  Se  :viraa 
l^djjj^  forward  to  adcnowledge  the  salute  .of  the  ^alciQnal 
^$^4»  •whw.a  shot  was  fired  from  a  walku;ig*fittipk  |;un  into 
tbe  f<)Cirriage.  So  nearly  was  the  attempt  aupce9S^>  that 
iiik»  baU  pa^^ad  close  to  his  head  aQ>d  a  porl^n  9f  Abe 
mMUUog  lodgad  in  his  hair.  The  a^saqsin,  whose  im^f^ 
was  iU^baud*  was  arrested,  and  havii^g  calmly  aQ,knpY- 
IfAslgad  his  jsAentjon  to  kill  the  Jsis^,  for  .the  fnv^m  Qf 
'^^riddii^  the  •wcxjd  of  a  tyrant,"  was  afterwards  ei^j^eiciujb^ 
Xhase  attempts,  dangerous  and  alarming  as  they  wecj^, 
l^eirhaps  served  to  establish  Louis  PhiUppe  in  tjhe  s^gacd  of 
a  jarge  number  of  the  people,  and  he  was  pei:aQnaUy  ^ 
^pppsed  to  harsh  measures,  and  had  so  little  of  the  tyrant 
in  his  eharater,  that  the  language  of  the  unfortunate  fanatic 
may  have  sounded  like  a  grim  rebuke.  Soon  after  tl^s 
.evewt  too,  Armand  Carrel,  the  noble-hearted  and  fearle^ 
leader  ef  the  extreme  Hepublican  party,  was  kjilled  by 
M.  Emil  Girardin,  editor  of  La  Fr^s^e,  in  a  dud/  whicS^ 
origiuated  in  a  newspaper  quarrel,  over  the  jsppeal  by 
£Ujrardin  to  *'  the  laws  of  JSeptmher"  against  the  editer  of  .a 
democratic  journal. 

for  some  time  after  this,  the  attention  both  of  the  pujblic 
and  of  the  ministry  was  directed  to  foreign  afiws,  aov^id 
of  which  presented  unusual  difficulties.  The  wai*  in  Algeria 
had  been  carried  on  with  varying  success,  and  the  French 
colony  in  that  country  was  cpnstantly  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  the  Moors  and  of  hostile  Arab  tribes. 

In  1833  the  French  army  in  Africa  consisted  oi  aboiM^ 
24,000  men  and  1^800  horses,  and  the  renowned  Arab 
ehicf}  Abd*eil-£^ader,  who  had  been  appointed  Bey  of  the 
pravM^ce  of  Ocan,  was  their  most  formidable  enemy,  as  his 
influence  enabled  him  to  keep  up  continued  insurrection 
against  them  among  the  tribes. 

The  govemoKs   <tf  the    French   colony  were  changed. 
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Marshal  Olaiuel  luul  saooeeded  General  Treael  for  the  aeecmd 
time,  in  Augnst,  1835 ;  and  a  considerable  temiory  htang 
added  to  the  French  posoossions  at  the  end  of  that  year. 

In  July,  1836,  Abd-el-Kader  was  defeated  by  Marshal 
Bogeand,  on  the  rirer  Sikkah,  near  Tlemsen;  and  in 
November  an  expedition  was  formed  against  Oonstantina.* 
General  Damr6mont  was  appointed  governor  in  place  of 
dacuel;  and  early  in  1837  a  treaty,  signed  between 
General  Bngeand  and  Abd-el-Sjider,  left  the  iVench 
Government  at  liberty  to  direct  all  their  attention  to  the 
new  campaign,  which  resolted  in  the  taking  of  Constantina 
in  October.  General  Damr^mont  was  killed  in  the  en- 
gagement, and  was  sncceeded  by  Marshal  Vall^ ;  the  last 
remnant  of  the  old  Turkish  Government  was  destroyed, 
and  Achmet  Bey  retired  from  the  town.  Meanwhile  the 
Ministry,  nnder  M.  Thiers,  was  involved  in  the  difficulties 
of  foreign  diplomacy.  The  demands  made  npon  Switser- 
land  by  Austria  and  Prussia,  for  the  expulsion  of  fordgn 
refugees,  who  sought  an  asyltmi  in  that  free  Republic  fnm 
political  prosecutions,  were  embarrassiiig  to  iSranoe,  ftom 
whom  the  Swiss  Diet  expected  support  against  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  other  contmental  Powers  to  violate  the  terri- 
tory of  the  cantons.  Louis  Philippe,  however,  following 
his  policy  of  conciliating  the  greater  powers,  not  only  fidled 
to  protest  against  this  threatened  infringement  of  inter- 
national rights,  but  gave  his  voice  in  favour  of  the  appli- 
cation for  banishing  the  emigrants  from  the  asylum  where 
they  hoped  to  live  in  safely.  It  was  declared,  too,  that 
the  French  minister  of  police  maintained  spies  in  Switser- 
land,  in  order  to  discover  the  supposed  conspiracies  of  the 
refugees  against  the  Grovemment. 

The  war  in  Spain  between  the  foUowers  of  Don  Carlos 
and  those  of  the  queen  seemed  to  offer  an  opportunity  for 
consolidating  an  alliance  with  England ;  and  M.  Thiers  was 
willing  to  assist  the  British  Government  to  put  an  end  to 
the  conflict  The  force  which  left  Great  Britain,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans,  was  little  more  than  ^ 
band  of  adventurers  however,  and  received  but  cold  sanction 
from  the  English  ministry.  M.  Thiers  proposed  to  co- 
operate with  it  by  means  of  a  force  of  12,000  men, 
commanded  by  General  Bugeaud;  but  the  king  was  so 
strenuously  opposed  to  the  suggestion  that,  though 

*  The  aadeDt  eapital  >f  Nomidia. 
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miiiister  dedared  him  to  be  bound  to  interfere  bj  the  terms 
of  the  ^  Triple  Al]ianoe"-*a  treaty  which  was  intended  to 
give  anihorily  to  IVanoe  and  England  to  act  in  conjunction 
for  the  settlement  of  Spanish  difficultiee — he  refused  to 
interfere.  M.  Thiers  therefore  retired  from  office,  and  a 
new  Ministry  was  appointed  by  an  ordonnance,  making 
M.  Mol^y  President  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  M. 
<3asparin,  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  M.  Persi],  Minister  of 
Jnstioe;  M.  de  Boeamely  Minister  of  Marine ;  and  M.  Guisoty 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

It  was  during  this  Qovemment  that  an  event  occurred, 
and  a  new  actor  appeared  on  the  scene,  destined  to  exeroise 
a  portentous  influence  in  Franca  Neither  the  event,  nor 
he  who  was  the  principal  figure  in  it,  were  regarded  as 
important  at  the  time,  and  for  long  afterwards  both  were 
spoken  of  with  ridicule,  if  not  with  contempt ;  but»  for  the 
last  twenty*three  years,  the  history  of  that  man  has  been 
the  history  of  France.  The  Hevolution  of  1830,  by  which 
the  restored  Bourbon  fiunily  were  once  more  deprived  of 
the  throne,  had  enabled  that  remnant  of  the  Imperial 
pariy  which  stUl  expressed  its  extreme  views,  to  support 
the  claims  of  the  young  Napoleon  to  the  crown,  and  to 
advocate  the  resnsdtatibn  of  the  empira  Success  in  such 
demands  was,  however,  impossible ;  and  the  youth  liimaAlf^ 
feeble  in  constitution,  and  with  all  ike  disadvantages  of  a 
secluded  life  and  the  education  of  an  officer  in  the  Austrian 
army,  was  little  fitted  for  such  an  exalted  position  as  would 
have  been  conferred  on  him  with  the  title  of  Napoleon  II. 
As  the  duke  of  Keichstadt,  he  was  almost  unknown;  as 
the  actual  heir  to  the  Empire,  he  was  well-nigh  forgotten 
in  Europe,  and  his  death  in  1832  caused  littie  more  emotion 
than  was  expressed  by  sympathy  for  his  blighted  youth, . 
and  the  sorrows  that  belonged  to  his  neglected  childhood. 

But  his  death,  in  itself  an  event  of  little  political  im- 
portance, was  followed  by  a  remarkable  dispute,  the 
settiement  of  which  led  to  grave  results  for  France.  There 
was  a  family  question  to  be  settled  among  the  Bonapartes, 
and  the  decision  was  of  theoretical  importance  to  the 
imperialist  party.  Who  was  the  legitimate  representa- 
tive of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  the  political  head  of  the 
fiunily  ) 

The  unfortunate  young  man,  just  dead,  who  in  in£Bincy 
had  been  entitied  king  of  Eonie,  had  been  confided  to  the 
cafe  of  his  maternal  grand&ther  (father  of  Maria  Louisa), 
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md  ihwe  wexe  tiraiige  iwnaiirs  tlMt  AIm  oU 

adually  plamifed  ithe  deflcfcrujotiloa  of  ihhe  bc^  bjr  epcouBtgiqg 

lam  lA  diaaipfttioQ,  and  ftppointing  Ubi  a  lieontiMia  Mm.* 

paoioiL    Tkere  oiay  iMure  1m«il  IHtle  fowpdmfcvwfli  ftr  tUi 

dreadf al  aocuaalioii,  but  it  is  certaiia  that  the  death  4d  Ae 

jaimg  man  at  onee  sMsed  ^iitd  question  of  th^oieiaaal  am^ 

OBBsion. 

Bj  the  ^enafetf  ObnaMi^tm  of  Kapokon  'the  Eitirfji  Aft 
Unitatioiiy  in  ease  of  tiie  fioliue  of  dbeot  huFs  to  th9 
Empire,  was  to  the  emperoi^s  bcotbera,  J<(MNph  and  jLcnuu^ 
aai  thair  hein  mak.  lACMm,  the  aeeond  bcothar  Df  the 
Emperor,  yrw  not  inolnded  in  tiie  aaoaeaaMn ;  and  his  aldwt 
aon,  Ohaarlea,  dui&e  of  Canwo,  was  an^ii^Ml  in  tha  atndir 
of  jaatafal  hutory,  for  vUMi  he  was  g^Matij  veaenniaiL 
Jo00ph,  the  amperar's  alder  brother,  had  sefiised  to  entar 
into  the  politioiil  .aiseniu  He  was  oUl,  and  had  im>  mm  .to 
aaooeed  lum :  it  MDu^md  then  for  the  thixd  :bvother,  Lonii^ 
to  assume  the  authority  of  the  fiuaily. 

I/oois,  the  third  boothar  ci  the  empamr,  bad  jaarzjad 
G[<Nrtanae  Bcndbacmds,  the  dan^^iter  of  the  EnpraflB 
Josephinie  by  her  forwer  husband.  In  1806  Louis  bacaaae 
king  of  Holland,  and  in  1810  was  separated  ficom  hid  wjfe^ 
their  marriage  never  having  been  a  vesj  happj  one*  Of 
bis  three  sons,  the  eldest,  Napoleon  Ohaldes,  was  haloYad 
and  adopted  by  the  emperor,  but  he  died  in  1807. 

The  two  other  sons  of  Louis  were  Napoleon  Loiiis  and 
Ohaiks  Louis  Napoleon ;  ike  latter  bom  in  1808,  aflber  the 
eldeet  brother's  death. 

In  1814  their  finther  had  retand  to  Borne,  whonoe  ha 
afterwards  went  to  Florence  u«der  the  name  of  Oanait  db 
8t.  Leu.  ThoHgh  ^his  death  did  not  take  plaee  till  18i6,  he 
had  long  before  retired  from  the  pubUe  i^trxfe  of  tha  wmAA, 
and  was  soaroely  even  regarded  as  a  poeaible  repreBantatiTa 
of  the  fiwtnily  or  a  successor  to  the  throne  of  his  imperial 
brother.  His  queen,  however^  had  taken  her  two  aons 
Napoleon  and  Louis  into  ezile,  after  the  fall  of  the  empire, 
residing  at  Geneva,  at  Aix.  in  Savoy,  in  the  duchy  of  Badan, 
and  in  Bavaria.  She  at  last  went  to  the  Qhiteau  d'Areaen- 
bei:g>  on  Lake  Constance,  where  she  remained  until  her  death. 

On  the  aeceaaion  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  two  young  man, 
Napoleon  and  Charles  Louis,  had  asked  permiasion  to  re- 
turn to  Franee,  but  were  refused.  The  youager  of  the  two 
had  acquired  some  reputation  as  a  student,  haviiikg  been 
educated  hj  the  Abb6  Bertrand  and  M.  Phili|q»e  i»  Sa^  in 
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flihciDi  of  AMtBskajaBfL  and  Imd  «taL4iMl  wuiakdtrf  aoiMuoe  and 
aaginaering  «fe  TkiuL  The  -nftnal  of  ^6  QamauBmaik  <k> 
pmoifc  tb«iB  to  ntorn,  inae  floon  iblkMiad  tbj  an  eoH^dkic 
notion  on  the  past  laf  tiw  grooBg  men^  whasi  ohm  thfiav 
thmniiBiveB  into  the  rerahitiaEL  «f  the  €brho«ari,  in  'the 
Vontifioal  BM6B.  Thnivnu  in  Mavch,  IffiU,  and  Idbeoitt- 
ftneak  iraw  nnaaeecMfnl'^Hthe  party  of  libMrty  urae  defeated 
kf  the  Anstdnn  papal  Haaaopa  tiwiri  the  haoiihe&By  whe  had 
firaght  aa  eomnion  aaldieifl,  made  their  eaoape  with  greafc 
JUSaxltj  to  JTorliy  wheae  the  eider,  who  wna  svffedqg.frQnL 
lairecy  died  in  the  aims  of  ihe  fonager  and-now^mly  enmv- 
ing  repreeentatiYe  of  Louis. 

.He  nrae  net  enlylihe  loepraaeiitative  of  Laoia,  hMKerer, 
hat  hy  the  piditiaal  cKtmotaon  nf  tiie  ex-king  of  HQiiend» 
negarded  himaelf  es  the  iiead  ef  iiwBenapaffteiaanifyend 
hmt  to  the  Imparial  etasma,  and  vaa  oaUed  nrmoe  iLeaas 
UTapoleon. 

After  the  deaih  of  his  bvother  nfe  Fcrli,  Londs^ivaa  inn 
paaHifin  of  oonsideraUe  danger,  aiuraiinded  hy  the  AusfaeiaDS 
and  sofiiBrLng  from  the  disease  irhieh  had  killed  hia  oom 
panion.  At  length,  howeTei*,  he  oantciTed  to  eacafe  dis- 
guised as  a  fiMytaDcnn,  and  reached  Cannes,  where  ke  was 
leoeiyed  by  his  mother.  They  yentaied  to  enter  Pans,  and 
the  ez-Qoeen  deaiired  to  vemain  there  during  Hke  reooTery 
cf  her  son  from  his  illness.  This  was  net  pennitted,  and 
they  set  out  for  London,  whence^  after  a  attoxt  atay,  they 
returned  to  Switzerland. 

Until  the  year  1836,  Louis  Napoleon  punmed  his  military 
atndies,  and  produoed  a  treatise  en  arkUery  and  an  ^ssay 
en  the  Swiss  Oonfederatien,  whieh  was  of  snffioient  merit  to 
<)htain  far  him  the  honorary  .extizflnehip  of  the  canton  of 
[Thuigau.  During  this  iime,  hoansFer,  he  had  net  rolin- 
finished  has  high  pretensions  ae  the  representative  of  the 
Napoleon  djnasty,  and,  however  xidieulous  his  vclatms  may 
have  appeared  to  others, — nay,  though  he  afbanwands  made 
(enperiments  to  assert  them,  whioh  moved  the  seocn  cf 
Europe, — he  seemed  to  possess  that  sort  of  obstinate  fana- 
ticism whieh  wall  .go  iar  ^toovaads  ihe  aahaarament  .«f  a 
purpose  even  in  spate  of  tenoors  and  disaonngwMnt. 

.fie  no  sooner  h^gan  to  tassert  his  ckims,  <than  a  £bw 
fioiUoweis,  moat  ef  them  meore  piditieal  adventuDers,  wave 
iwiliing  to  join  Jbim  in  afanestiany  wild  enterprise  tiuebefferad 
sdiange,  with  amr  so  slight  a  pnDWbHitQr  ^of 
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hiaiMlf  seemed  to  liav«  smgiikr  oonfidenoe  in  the  effeefe  tkat 
Ilia  name  and  pratensiaiia  would  have  on  the  aoldierj  if  he 
]n:eaented  himself  among  them.  He  had  already  paUiahed 
among  his  treatises  a  land  of  political  seheme  whidi  may 
have  been  intended  as  his  theoretioal  manifesto;  it  was 
called  ''Rdveries  Politiques,"  and  was  of  a  moderatelj 
Bepnblican  while  it  adTocated  Imperial  organization.  It 
was  supposed,  indeed,  to  approach  very  nearlj  the  theory  of 
Government  upheld  by  La&yette,  <'  a  monarchy  surrounded 
by  Republican  institutiona"  Such  a  mouarchy,  indeed,  as 
it  had  been  sought  to  establish  by  the  election  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  the  fidlure  to  secure  which  hacT  driven  the  old 
statesman  to  the  opposition. 

After  the  publication  of  this  profession  of  political  creed, 
Louis  Napoleon  determined  to  test  the  fidelity  of  the 
troops  at  Strasburg,  and  in  October,  1836,  presented  him- 
self before  the  officers  of  the  garriion,  dressed  in  the  fashion 
of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  followed  by  his  adherents.  The 
artillery  officers  seemed  disposed  to  &vour  his  attempt. 
The  inlBoitry,  however,  remained  loyal ;  but  he  determined 
to  carry  out  his  project^  absurd  as  it  appeared ;  and  at  five 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  he  assembled  his  MendSi 
and  entered  the  artillery  barracks  without  opposition. 
The  scheme  began  to  look  as  thou^  it  would  have  a  suc- 
cessful beginning ;  for  the  officer  caused  the  rSveilli  to  be 
sounded,  assembled  the  men  on  parade,  and  suffered  Louis 
Napoleon  to  address  them  in  a  speech  which  was  an  imita- 
tion of  the  famous  utterances  of  his  uncle.  The  men  shouted 
**  Vive  FEmpereur ! "  and  declared  themsdves  ready  to 
follow  him ;  a  dedsion  which  he  at  once  accepted  by  march- 
ing to  the  infantry  quarters.  Here,  however,  affairs  wore 
a  different  aspect  The  soldiers  received  him  and  his  fol- 
lowers with  levelled  muskets.  Colonel  Talandier  advanced 
and  tore  the  epaulets  £r<»n  the  shoulders  of  one  of  those 
officers  who  had  joined  in  ike  project ;  the  artiUery  corps 
was  surrounded  and  compelled  to  surrender,  and  Louis 
Napoleon  and  the  most  prominent  of  his  followers  were 
arrested. 

With  a  clemency  which  was  part  of  his  character,  and 
with  a  dignity  that  exhibited  what  may  now  be  deemed  a 
mistaken  contempt  for  the  principal  in  such  a  preposterous 
enterprise,  the  king  determined  only  to  exclude  the  Imperial 
aspiiant  firom  France  for  a  time,  and  to  send  him  to  America 
in  a  fing«tte  provided  for  the  purpose.    Louis  Ni^eon  was 
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ready  to  pledge  his  word  to  remain  awaj  ten  years  if  be 
were  suffered  to  depart  freely ;  but  be  probably  beUeyed  tbat 
tbe  seriooB  illness  of  bis  motber  was  sufficient  to  excuse  bis 
breacb  of  parole,  for,  on  tbe  intelligence  reaobing  biiOy  be 
returned  witbin  a  year  to  Arenenbei^i  wbere  sbe  died 
on  tbe  3rd  of  October,  1837,  only  two  montbs  after  bis 
arrivaL 

His  extradition  was  demanded  by  tbe  French  Gk)yem- 
ment ;  but  tbe  Swiss  autborities,  supported  by  tbe  Diet^ 
refused  to  give  bim  up.  He  bad  been  made  a  citizen  of  one 
of  their  cantons,  and  affidrs  became  so  serious,  tbat  tbere 
was  a  threat  of  tbe  employment  of  force  by  France,  which 
would  have  led  to  a  dedaration  of  war.  To  relieve  bis 
protectors  from  this  calamity,  and  in  order  to  find  a  safe 
asylum,  the  returned  exile  embarked  for  England,  where  he 
took  up  his  abode  in  London.  Tbere  he  Uved  not  an  idle 
but  a  desultory  life,  writing  pamphlets,  mingling  in  various 
sections  of  society,  meeting  such  of  tbe  adherents  of  bis 
dynasfy  as  formed  a  kind  of  clique,  of  which  he  was  tbe 
bead,  and  frequently  suffering  from  the  want  of  pecuniary 
means  to  maintain  bis  position  among  the  higher  classes  of 
fingUsh  people. 

Sx>n  after  tbe  attempt  of  Louis  Napoleon,  Charles  X. 
died  at  Goritz,  in  Slyria.  Tbe  event  excited  comparatively 
little  attention.  The  hopes  of  the  legitimatists  must  have 
been  then  but  feeble ;  their  claims  were  almost  forgotten, 
and  there  was  no  longer  any  necessity  for  detaining  M.de 
Polignac  and  his  companions  in  prison.  Some  of  them  were 
liberated  on  condition  of  their  quitting  tbe  kingdom,  and 
others  on  tbat  of  confining  themselves  to  a  particular  district 
of  France,  of  which  they  might  have  tbe  choice. 

Tbe  war  in  Algeria  and  tbe  prosecution  of  French  con- 
quests continued  during  this  time^  and  by  the  27tb  of 
January,  1838,  a  hundred  native  tribes  bad  submitted  to 
French  Government.  In  April  of  tbe  same  year  Oenend 
Negrier  had  cleared  a  road  twenty-two  leagues  in  length 
from  Constantine  to  Stora  on  the  sea.  Tbe  coast  of  the  bay 
of  Stora,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Rusioada,  became  oovered 
with  French  settlers ;  and  by  October,  1838,  a  new  city  was 
founded,  named  Philippeville  after  the  king. 

By  the  1st  of  January,  1839,  a  temporary  general  tran- 
quillity  was  secured  throughout  the  colony. 

Tbe  projects  for  the  marriage  of  tbe  due  d'Orlteis  ended 
in  his  alliance  with  the  Princess  H^ei^a,  of  Mecklenburg- 
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(Mzwetiii  y  aid  i&e*  propoBStfon  to  bestow  upon  Mm  a  dota- 
tlxm  of  2,(K)0,0(K]f  ftaacs  a  yi9ar  caused  a  tttrbxilent  discussion 
Itt  the  Chamber.  PtarbHo  attention  wwa  directed  for  some 
months  towttrdsrtfae  ^ipates  of  the  miniBtry;  while,  at  the 
tame  tfane,  two  trials  fbr  fresh  conspfaracies  against  the  life  of 
the  king  engaged  t&e'  courtK  M oi6  and  Gttizot  confd  not 
agree  upon  a  policy ;  the  latter,  therefore,  retired  from  the 
cabinet,  smd  the  session  of  1839  opened  with  a  ministry  to 
whidi  both  he  and  Thiers  were  opposed.  Guizot,  who  had 
risen  to  great  eminence  both  as  statesman  and  debater,  at 
once  b^an  a  systematic  attack  against  the  Government. 
Their  foreign  policy,  the*  electoral  abases,  the  encroachments 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  the  evi<lent  intention  to  change  from 
parliamentary  to  personal  government,  the  extravagant 
endowments  proposed  for  the  members-  of  Utie  royal  &mily, 
all  were  snbjectfir  fbr  his  adverse  comments,  and  each  in  torn 
was  madef  the  theme  of  his  consumnate  oratory.  He  waa 
too  powerftil  fbr  soch  a  ministry,  and  in  March  they  gave 
in  their  resignation,  and  a  new  cabinet  had  to  be  formed  at 
a  difficult  crisis  of  political  parties,  represented  by  Gmzot, 
Thiers,  and  OdOlon  Barrot,  who  had  however  united  in 
opposition  to  the  former  Government.  While  they  acted 
t^ether  in  this  object  tliey  had  been  called  the  '*  Coalition,'' 
and  ib  waa  now  proposed  to  form  a  ^  CoaGtion  Ministry  * 
to  protect  the  Parlimnentary  Government  fri>m  regal  en- 
(ANMchments.  The  attempt  to  unite  was,  however,  a  l&ilure; 
Ibr  each  desired  to  have  the  control  and  appointment  of 
the  various  offlees.  The  Mng  then  summoned  Thiers  and 
requested  him  to  form  a  cabinet  to  the  best  of  his  abffity. 
After  five  attempti^  and  as  many  failures,  he  contrived  to  get 
a  ministry  togetiier ;  but  they  had  no  sooner  met  than  the 
disputes  that  arose  made  unity  of  adion  impossible,  and 
Hiey  broke  up  at  once,  leaving*  the  country  without  a  settled 
€k)vemmettt^  whfle  symptoms  of  reroiution  again  begatt  to 
appear  on  M  sides,  and  the  strsete  and  squares  were  occupied 
by  riotous  mobr,  which  had  to  be  dispersed  by  charges  of 
eavafty. 

After  Hke  suppression  of  tlie  revolutionary  society  of 
the  Bights  of  Man  in  1834,  two  other  associations  had 
been  secretly  formed.  The  principal  one  was  called  ^  Bes 
Sfldsone^"  and  the  leaders  of  both  were  desperate  men,  who 
had  for  some  time  past  been  inciting  their  followers  to 
faisurreotion  and  promoting  the  manufacture  of  cartridges 
tB  be  ready  in  ease  of  tiie  opportunity  of  riot. 


Hm  two][»iiidlMl  leftdeM  of  ihi»  flsaodatiofi  wera  BMMft 
and  Bknqtii,  both  of  whom  beeaitio  prominent  in  the 
^vttkiM  of  the  latter  part  of  the  rdkgp.  of  Loon  Philippe. 
On  the  12^  of  May,  183^,  the  variofiB  Mtt^otm  of  the 
eodetleB  in  Partis  were  Gdummoned  hf  dram-bent)  and  ait 
onoe  made  their  way  through  iha  city,  armed  with  moskete 
and  pistols,  shaging  the  Mareeiilaise,  and  shouting  seditions 
watohwordis;  The  people,  however,  were  notusady  to  join 
in  thk  demonstration,  and  arms  were  not  to  be  found  whero 
they  were  expected.  The  insargents  stopped  before-  the 
TaAaa»  de  jastice,  weirt»  thelead««  sammoned  the  iieuteBant 
of  the  guard  to  surrender  and  deli?er  np  his  arm&  He  ne* 
fosed  and  iras  immediately  shot  dead.  The  reiBt  of  the 
insurgents  then  fired  a  i^lley  by  whieh  Ave  soldiers  weM 
killed^  and  the  rest  ti^ere  qnioidy  depHTed  of  th«ir  araMr 
At  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  whieh  was  their  ne^ct  point  of 
attaek,  the  rioten  were  repaleed,  and  they  then  hastened  to 
the  Hdtel  de  Yille,  where  they  overcame  the  guard.  By 
tikat  time,  however,  the  troops  wers  arriving  i^pidly,  and 
they  at  once  sought  refuge  behind  the  borrioades  which 
parties  of  their  companions  had  raised  intheneighbouirhoodft 
of  fit.  Denis  and  St.  Martin.  Night  drew  on  and  the 
fighting  ceased  for  a  time,  but  the  next  morning  the  in^ 
mrgents  sallied  forth  with  the  fierce  determination  that  had 
been  conspicuous  among  them  ftom  the  flnt.  They  were 
eoon  overpowered,  however,  for  the  mob  of  Paris  did  not 
join  very  generally  in  the  conflict;  and  their  barricades 
being  carried  by  the  troops,  Barb^  and  many  others  of 
their  leaders  were  seized.  They  were  brought  before  the 
Court  of  Peeve  for  trial.  All,  except  Barbds,  were  sentenced 
to  the  galleys  for  life.  An  exceptional  episode  had  marked 
his  case,  it  was  he  who  had  shot  the  officer  on  guard  at 
tile  Palais  de  Justioe,  and  for  this  he  was  condemned  to 
deaHh,  but  the  intercession  of  someinfluentiifti  friends  gained 
Ito  hhn  the  commutaidon  of  his  sentence  to  transportation 
ibrlife. 

'A  minlstiy  t*^  fbrmed  at  the  head  of  which  were  Marshal 
Soult  and  M.  YillemMn ;  but  there  was  at  l^at  time  a  erisia 
in  foreign  affairs  in  which  the  peace  not  only  of  Euxv^ 
but  «f  tiie  civllft^d  world  was  svr{4)osed  to  be  involved.  The 
war  between  Mehemet  All,  viceroy  of  Sgypt,  and  his  maetei^ 
the  sultan  ef  Turkey,  eoittbined  with  the  nnpaeious  policy  of 
Aussitt,  ^hieh  deifered  to  become  possessed  of  Oonstantinopile^ 
ttade  a  eembinatien  wbi«h  long  ocutqned  t^e  attention  of 
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Emopeui  statesmen,  and  France  ivas  ocmipelled  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  the  dispute.  It  required  great  talent, 
and  ezperiencey  and  remarlotble  taot,  in  any  ministry  to  keep 
Fiance  from  a  collision  with  some  other  power,  and  yet  to 
TOaintain  the  national  dignity.  For  such  qualifications  the 
new  cabinet  was  not  distinguished.  Its  dissolution  was 
eagerly  expected,  and  was  consummated  quickly,  not  by  the 
vote  on  E^ptian  afiairs,  but  in  consequence  of  a  request 
from  his  Majesty  for  the  settlement  of  500,000  francs  a  year 
on  the  due  de  Nemours  (his  second  son),  in  addition  to 
500,000  francs  already  voted  for  the  expenses  of  his  mairiage 
to  Uie  Princess  Yictoria  of  Saxe-Cobuig.  It  was  an  inop- 
portune time  for  such  a  demand.  The  opposition  was 
powerful  and  imrelenting.  Without  any  debate,  the  votes 
against  the  dotation  were  in  a  majority  of  twenty-six,  and 
the  ministry  at  once  resigned. 

To  refuse  to  support  his  &mily  interests  was  de^ly  to 
offend  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  adverse  vote  of  the  Cluunber, 
followed  by  the  resignation  of  the  ministry,  was  a  severe 
blow  to  hun,  especially  as  it  had  been  caused  by  the  vecy 
men  to  whom  he  could  alone  look  for  the  formation  of  a 
new  cabinet  It  was  with  some  exhibition  of  distaste^  that 
on  the  1st  of  March,  1840,  he  was  compelled  to  send  few 
M.  Thiers  and  request  him  to  take  office,  and  constitnte  a 
ministry.  The  taisk  was  not  an  easy  one^  espeoiBlly  as  the 
rivalry  of  Goizot  was  likely  to  weaken  the  new  minister,  who 
at  the  same  time  could  not  afford  to  lose  his  coK>peration. 
M.  Thiers  adroitly  completed  his  work,  however,  by  making 
M.  Guisot  ambassador  to  London. 

The  ministry  was  by  no  means  popular,  nor  was  it 
agreeable  to  the  king.  The  Democrats  disliked  M.  Thiers^ 
because  of  his  persistence  in  maintaining  the  laws  of  Sep- 
tember, which  he  refused  even  to  modify ;  the  king  was 
still  chafing  under  the  necessity  of  accepting  a  cabinet 
which  had  attained  power  by  the  opposition  to  his  wishes 
displayed  by  its  chiefs.  Still,  the  tact  and  ability  of 
M.  liiiers  enabled  him  to  retain  the  Government^  and 
pressing  '*  foreign  aflhirs "  rendered  it  necessaxy  for  a 
statesman  <tf  experience  to  hold  office  as  head  of  the 
oabinet^  while  politioal  events  at  home  were  of  a  grave 
and  even  an  alarming  character. 

The  Turkish  empire  had  become  so  weak  that  it  entirely 
depended  on  the  support  of  the  western  powers.  Eogland^ 
whoae   omnmerdal   interests  were   coniieoted  with   thai 
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flopport^  and  whose  Indian  poesenaions  would  have  been 
endangered  by  a  foreign  occupation  of  the  BosphonUy 
desired  to  preeerve  the  Ottonum  role.  Buasia  was  bent 
on  securing  possession  of  Ck)nstantinopley  and  there  was  war 
between  the  Sultan  and  the  Yicerqy  of  £g3rpt,  who  had 
raised  his  dominion  from  a  lethargic  semi-barbarism  to  the 
rank  of  a  powerful  nation,  with  an  effectiye  fleet  and  a 
well-strained  army.  On  his  breaking  his  allegianoe  to  the 
Sultan,  Ids  son  Ibrahim  Pacha,  after  having  been  Tictorious 
in  several  battles  against  the  Turkish  forces,  had  marched 
on  Ckmstantinople.  It  was  time  that  the  European  powers 
should  interfere,  but  their  propositions  were  esich  in 
aooordance  with  the  interests  that  they  were  supposed  to 
represenl 

England  stipulated  that  Mehemet  Ali  (the  viceroy) 
should  give  up  Syria,  of  which  he  had  taken  possession ; 
France  was  in  £ivour  of  Ins  retaining  it;  Russia  was 
ready  to  send  troops  and  ships  for  the  protection  of  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Dardanelles.  The  Sultan  mistrusted 
both  the  latter  powers,  and  was  almost  helpless  since  his 
fleet  had  revolted  and  joined  the  pacha.  To  recover  this 
fleet  Lord  Palmerston,  then  prime  minister  of  England, 
proposed  to  send  a  naval  force ;  but  again  France  would 
not  consent.  The  extreme  ''Opposition"  in  the  French 
Chamber,  went  so  far  as  to  demand  that  France  should 
herself  take  possession  of  Turkey. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  dissolution  of  the 
ministry  brought  M.  Thiers  back  to  the  control  of  affairs. 

YolumiQous  notes  and  perpetual  negotiations  had  failed 
to  secure  unanimity  beween  the  great  powers.  England 
maintained  her  demand  that  Mehemet  Ali  should  abuidon 
Syria,  and  that  demand  was  not  opposed  by  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia.  France,  however,  continued  to 
protest  against  it  At  last,  on  the  17th  of  July,  a  treaty 
was  signed  between  the  four  powers  for  compelling  tli^ 
pacha  to  resign  the  territory  upon  which  he  had  seized 
and  to  restore  the  Turkish  fleet.  Franco  was  not  included 
in  this  agreement,  and  the  whole  nation  was  excited  to 
such  a  pitch  of  indignation  that  war  in  Europe  seemed 
imminent. 

The  king,  the  ministers,  and  the  opposition  were  alike 
angry.  M.  Guizot  was  amazed  at  the  affront ;  M.  Thiers 
dedared  that  he  had  been  deceived,  and  tiiat  the  ui« 
suit  to  the  French  national  honour  demanded  vengeance. 

3  0 
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•Xiouia  Philipfw  spoke  with  unnfiual  anger  of  the  ueoMttt^r 
lor  vindicating  that  honour  by  immediate  preparationa  for 
irar.  Meanwhile,  Mehmneii  Ah,  seeing  Fnuioe  in  thb 
tMnper,  ajud  heajing  also  that  the  mmtiial  distniat  of  the 
powers  who  had  signed  the  treaty  would  prevent  either  of 
them  from  oommsBiQing  actual  hoatilitiea  against  hiiay  noi 
only  refused  to  give  xq»  an  inch  of  ierritoKy,  but  awcHre  ihttb 
if  they  made  war  on  him  he  woald  overtiun  the  Torkiah 
empire  if  he  butied  himself  in  its  roina 

He  waa  in  powession  of  an  army  of  nearly  300|(M)0  men ; 
and  beside  the  Toirkish  fleet  of  nine  vessels  of  the  line  and 
jeleven  frigates,  he  had  in  his  own  navy  eleven  line  ships^ 
aeven  firigates,  five  oorvettes,  and  nine  brigs.  The  seaeon 
too  was  in  his  favour.  Before  any  European  na'val  fbree 
woqM  be  oompleted  by  the  agireement  of  the  pQWVS»  the 
Afnean  ooast  would  be  too  dangerous  £or  ibeAr  opmratiens. 

There  waa  some  reason  for  his  looking  to  £rance  flxr 
efieetual  aid,  if  the  war  prepantions  were  indieatiens  not 
only  of  the  public  spirit  but  of  the  policy  of  the  maaiatzy, 
and  4he  determination  of  the  king.  Ordinanew  wave  pub- 
lished for  mobilising  the  National  Quard  and  aionee  greasy 
inereaaing  the  navy.  To  effeot  the  laitter  oljiect  %  (k^mmi- 
ment  cr<^t  was  opened  to  add  10,000  saikm  anci  tven^ 
•even  vessels  to  the  eadadng  foree,  and  the  meawre  wve 
passed  through  the  Chamber  wit^  the  acoiamatifin  ef  the 
Kepublican  representativea. 

B^  there  was  another  proposition.  In  the  ei^eii^  of  war, 
Paris  was  unprotested  against  an  invader.  The  eownpatiim 
of  the  capital  of  France  by  foreign  troc^  waa  but  a 
recent  events  and  had  foUowed  the  brilliant  aduevementa 
of  the  imperial  armies  when  the  empire  itself  was  ovex^ 
thrown.  The  king  pr(^K)sed  to  construct  fortifications  round 
Paiisy  and  another  credit  was  opened  for  one  hundred 
million  francs  &r  the  oommencement  of  Hub  wwk  without 
delay.  The  enthusiaam  of  the  ^< Mountain"  was  dashed 
when  they  heard  thia  proposition.  They  suspedsed,  and 
many  of  them  professed  to  be  convinced,  that  these  forts  and 
batteries,  by  which  the  dty  was  to  be  surrounded,  were  de- 
aigned  less  for  protection  against  a  foreign  invader  than  aa 
ready  means  for  secuiing  the  royal  family  and  the  €Uvenir 
ment  against  the  dangers  of  insurrection  and  for  overawing 
the  populace  in  times  of  political  excitement. 

The  demands  for  war  were  pxobably  maintained  at  tUa 
time  by  Ae  successes  which  were  repoorted  from  Algssm, 
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wkm:%  a  yktorj  Lftd  been  obtained  <yv0r  the  iknir  Abd-el- 
Kader,  who  was  driyen  out  of  Milianah  bj  tiie  French 
troops,  and  being  compelled  to  leare  that  strong  position^ 
TCtreated  to  Tekedempta,  a  rooky  fortress  of  the  Great 
Atlas,  beyond  Mascara,  whence  he  maintained  an  in- 
effectual opposition  to  the  armies  nnder  the  command 
of  the  royal  dukes,  and  continued  his  resolute  efforts  tiH 
his  camp  was  surprised  by  the  due  d' Aumale  and  General 
Ohangamier,  with  his  chasseurs  d'AMque,  in  the  spring 
of  1843. 

Another  eyent  occurred  at  the  time  that  the  agitation  in 
fiBbVour  of  war,  and  the  doubt  as  to  the  large  sum  demanded 
for  fortifying  Paris,  excited  the  public  mind. 

The  !^gHiah  Goyemment  had  agreed  to  the  remoyal  of 
the  remains  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  from  Baint  Helena, 
that  they  might  be  conyeyed  to  Paris,  to  the  H6pital  dee 
Inyalides.  A  frigate  and  a  coryette,  named  respectiyely 
La  Belle  Paule  and  La  FtworUey  were  placed  under  the 
command  of  Prince  Joinyille,  third  son  of  Louis  Philippe, 
for  the  purpose.  The  British  authorities  were  waiting  to 
receiye  the  expedition  with  respect.  The  coffin  of  the 
emperor  was  disinterred  in  the  presence  of  the  French  com- 
missioners, and  on  being  opened,  the  body  which  it  contained 
was  found  to  be  so  little  injured,  that  the  pale  brow  and 
regular  features  appeared  like  marble. 

The  remains  were  placed  on  board  the  Belle  JPoule,  and 
both  yessels  set  sail  to  return.  On  the  yoyage,  a  merchant- 
ship  reported  that  war  had  been  declared  between  France 
and  England,  and  it  was  represented  that  the  Belle  Potile 
and  the  Faivorite  were  in  danger  of  being  attacked  by 
finglish  cruisers.  No  such  danger  presented  itself  howeyer, 
and  the  body  of  the  emperor  was  conyeyed  to  Paris,  and 
solemnly  deposited  in  the  tomb  that  had  been  prepared  for 
its  reception. 

Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  still  claiming  to  represent  the 
imperial  dynasty,  had  since  his  retirement  from  Switzerland 
continued  to  reside  in  London.  He  had  there,  with  the  aid 
of  M.  de  Persigny,  published  yarious  letters  and  pamphlets 
{Let^ea  de  Londree),  in  one  of  which  his  uncle  is  compared 
to  Julius  Ceesar  and  himself  to  Octayius  Gsesar.  Hopeless 
as  his  position  had  seemed  after  the  absurd  attempt  at 
Strasburg,  he  fancied  he  saw  in  the  excitement  of  the 
French  people  at  the  prospect  of  war  and  in  the  general 
agitation  that  preyailed,  an  opportunity  for  some  fresh  ad- 
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Tentoie.  The  removal  of  the  body  of  the  emperor  fr«m  St 
Helena  was  an  additional  motive.  JRelying  on  the  marveUona 
inflaenoe  which  the  name  of  the  great  emperor  still  exercised 
over  the  lower  classes  of  the  peasantry  and  the  artians^ 
while  he  was  also  willing  to  believe  that  the  same  name 
would  continue  to  move  the  army,  he  determined  to  renew 
his  attempt  to  promote  an  insurrection. 

The  work  which  he  published  just  before  this  extraordi- 
nary enterprise,  was  entitled  Idies  NapcUomenneSy  and  in  it, 
amidst  a  variety  of  essays  on  various  subjects,  he  seemed  at 
the  same  time  to  embrace  the  principles  of  a  Republic,  and 
to  show  how  necessary  it  was  that  those  principles  should 
be  organized  and  their  executive  i*epresented  by  an  imperial 
ruler,  with  the  control  of  military  power,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  public  liberties  and  maintaining  order.  What 
effect  this  manifesto  might  have  had  under  diffei'ent  circum- 
stanoes,  cannot  easily  be  determined ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  time  for  a  successful  appeal  in  favour  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Bonapartes  had  not  arrived,  when  on  the  6  th  of  July 
Louis  Napoleon  contrived,  by  means  of  one  of  his  agents,  to 
hire  a  steamboat  from  a  London  company.  It  was  repre- 
sented that  this  ^'es8el,  named  the  Edinburgh  Castle,  was 
intended  for  a  pleasure  party  desiring  to  take  a  month's 
cruise.  The  price  was  £100  per  week,  and  on  the  4th  of 
August,  horses,  carriages,  provisions,  and  arms  were  sent  on 
board  j  after  which,  a  few  of  the  confederates  themselves 
embarked,  others  of  their  number  joining  them  at  Gravesend 
and  at  Margate.  Theii'  destination  was  Boul(^e ;  and  one 
of  the  remarkable  preparations,  by  which  it  was  sought 
to  influence  the  soldiers  on  landing,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  tame  eagle,  the  sight  of  which  might  kindle  their 
enthusiasm.  To  many  persons  this  strange  adjunct  (the 
existence  of  which  has  been  asserted  by  those  whose  evidence 
can  scarcely  be  impugned)  seemed  but  a  part  of  the  absur* 
dity  that  was  to  end  with  disaster.  It  was  regarded  as  a 
burlesque  of  imperial  claims,  and  the  adventurer  was 
laughed  at  as  a  kind  of  mountebank. 

There  were  many  who  knew  him,  and  knew  the  peculiar 
temperament  of  the  common  soldiers  and  of  the  lower 
class  of  the  French  people,  who  were  not  so  easily  disposed 
to  laugh. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Louis  Napoleon  was  in 
earnest.  He  had  become  remarkable  even  in  society  for  the 
grave  and  brooding  expi-ession  which  he  habitually  wore  \ 
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for  the  reticent  and  almost  foreboding  tone  of  his  remarks, 
on  the  rars  occasions  when  he  conversed  with  any  but  inti* 
mate  companions, 

Always  pre-occnpied  and  professing  the  sort  of  fatalism 
which  leads  some  men  to  regard  themselves  as  the  special 
instruments  of  divine  providence  for  achieving  great  ends, 
he  yet  displayed  a  shrewdness  and  sagacity  not  altogether 
in  accordance  with  the  character  of  a  fanatic.  Those  who 
knew  him  best  shook  their  heads,  but  not  with  merriment, 
and  he  had  succeeded  in  impressing  many  thoughtful  people 
with  a  conviction  that  he  had  a  mission  to  fiilfil  in  France^ 
which  would  one  day  be  accomplished. 

Such  a  conviction  was  rudely  shaken  when  he  and  his 
followers  landed  near  Boulogne,  attired  in  the  unilbrm  q{ 
the  40th  regiment  of  the  lina  They  were  at  once  joined 
by  Lieutenant  Aladenize,  of  the  42nd  regiment,  who  accom^ 
panied  them  to  the  town  barracks,  and  ordered  out  thia 
regiment  to  the  parade  ground,  to  ssdnte  the  nephew  of  the 
emperor,  and  miuxdi  wi&  him  upon  Paris.  There  was  some 
consternation  among  the  men — ^they  were  evidently  not  very 
enthusiastic;  and  the  few  followers  of  *^ Prince  Louis^" 
by  which  name  they  hailed  him,  were  not  likely  to  inspire 
them  with  confidence,  although  among  those  foUowero  was 
Count  Montholon,  one  of  the  attendants  of  the  emperor  in 
his  exile.  At  that  critical  moment  the  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment entered  the  barracks,  and,  sword  in  hand,  attempted 
to  force  their  way.  The  captain  was  at  once  seized  and 
overpowered,  amidst  cries  of  "Vive  Prince  Louis!"  to 
which  he  replied,  "Where  is  Prince  Louis?  let  me  see 
himT'  Louis  Napoleon  then  came  forward,  and  en- 
deavoured to  induce  him  to  join  the  enterprise ;  but  the 
captain  refused  to  recognise  in  him  any  one  but  a  con« 
spirator,  declaring  that  he  was  personally  unknown  to  him. 
By  that  time  other  soldiers  had  appeared  on  the  scene,  and 
several  of  the  officers  at  once  assumed  the  command,  crying, 
"  They  are  deceiving  you  I  Yive  le  roi  1 "  Beodled  to 
their  duty,  the  troops  drove  the  prince  and  his  followers 
from  the  barracks.  They  retreated  to  the  heights  behind 
the  town,  and  took  up  their  position  round  the  Napoleon 
Column,  upon  the  top  of  which  they  contrived  to  plant  a 
flag,  but  by  that  time  the  soldiers  had  been  joined  by  the 
National  Guard,  and,  advancing  with  fixed  bayonets,  drove 
the  invaders  before  them.  The  latter  endeavoiued  to 
esd^  in  Uieir  boats,  but  the  National  Guard  opened  fire 
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Qpon  them ;  the  boat  was  capsized,  and  the  greater  number 
of  the  party  were  taken  prisoners.  Louis  Napoleon  wm 
tried  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  sentenced  to  imprisoii'' 
inent  for  life  in  the  fortress  of  Ham.  Count  Month(don 
shared  his  captivity. 

It  was  immediately  after  this  extraordinary  attempt  Hiat 
M.  Guisot  succeeded  M.  Thiers  as  the  head  of  the  Govern^ 
ment,  and  his  policy  not  only  differed  from  that  of  his 
predeoessor,  but  appeared  to  be  opposed  to  the  opinions  of 
the  majority  of  the  people. 

The  treaty  which  had  been  effected  between  the  four 
European  powers  was  put  in  execution,  and  Mehemet  AH 
HM  offered  the  choice  of  retaining  Egypt  as  an  hereditary 
faohalik)  with  the  government  of  Acre  during  his  own  life- 
ttmoy  on  oondition  of  his  submitting  within  ten  days.  A 
delay  of  more  i^iaa  ten  days  would  leave  him  no  optien 
Imt  to  retain  I^gypt  alone ;  while,  alter  twenty  days,  hee*^ 
Ifllties  would  at  once  be  commenced  against  him.  The 
|MMdia  was ''obstinate  to  tibe  last^  and  refused  all  terms ;  bat 
tt»  western  powers  had  no  intention  to  temporise,  and 
when  the  time  had  expired,  the  British  Commodore  Napier, 
irith  ft  large  naval  force,  not  only  took  possession  of  his 
fleet,  but  proceeded  to  bombard  Beyroul^,  the  French  fleet 
hftving  been  ordered  away  from  those  waters.  Paris  was 
fiMmtic  at  this  intelligence.  The  ministry  was  denounced, 
iihe  <<  AfoTHUkMe  **  was  called  lor  and  snng  at  the  theatres, 
tt  the  command  of  the  audience.  Even  the  men  of  the 
National  Guard  were  disaffected,  and  drew  up  a  protest, 
whidi  was  published  in  the  journals.  The  king  became 
alarmed ;  the  ministry  took  measures  that  appeared  to  be 
irArlike ;  large  additions  to  the  regular  army  were  called  for 
by  an  ordonnance  of  the  29th  September.  These  new  fbrces 
would  increase  the  strength  of  the  regular  troops  to  636,000 
men,  and  the  defences  of  Paris  were  hastened  with  increasing 
alacrity. 

Still  the  people  doubted,  and  the  Republican  opposition 
treated  these  preparations  with  contempt.  Few  Parisians 
believed  that  the  Government  intended  to  vindicate  French 
daims.  His  Majesty  continued  to  depend  on  the  ability 
and  judgment  of  M.  Thiers,  on  whom  he  bdieved  all  the 
popular  censure  would  fall,  as  he  had  taken  the  initiative. 

He  #as  mistaken,  however ;  and  the  mistake  nearly  cost 
him  his  life,  for,  as  he  was  driving  from  the  Tuileries  t6 
Bt.  Clomi,  a  man,  named  Darmes,  fired  at  him  with  ft 
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carbine.  The  weapon  burst ;  but  tbe  halleit  with  ^ich  it 
was  charged  struck  a  saw,  which  was  held  by  a  stoneKsatter 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  The  king  began  to  belies 
that  there  was  a  widely  organised  system  of  secret  societiet, 
which  threatened  both  his  throne  and  his  h^e,  and  thai 
repressive  measures  should  be  still  more  strenuously  put  in 
force.  To  this  M.  Thiers  was  averse  ;  and  to  the  suflpicio& 
and  dislike  of  the  revolutionists,  wh<^  disbelieved  in  IAb 
intention  to  go  to  war,  was  added  the  opposition  asid 
reproaches  of  the  court.  It  became  necessary  for  him  to 
resign  his  office,  and  the  cabinet  was  once  more  dissolved. 

It  was  not  easy  to  form  another  ministry.  Having  got 
rid  of  M.  Thiers^  the  king  was  compelled  to  refy  on  one 
whom  he  disliked  still  more,  and  who  had  exhibited  a  miMe 
persisient  opposition.  On  the  29th  of  October,  18^^ 
M.  Guizot  became  Mimster  of  Foreign  AfiBurs,  wi^ 
Marshal  Soult  still  President  of  the  Oouncil  and  Minisittr 
of  War,  because  of  his  influence  with  the  army,  tt  was'  a 
great  opportunity  for  the  exhibition  of  the  statemansk^ 
oratory,  and  power  of  debate  which  Guissot  undoubledf^ 
possessed ;  and  the  time  had  come  for  him  who  had  bMi 
regttrtied  more  as  an  historical  professor  and  a  theorist  than 
a,  practical  legislator,  to  try  his  etrength  after  othen  had 
&il«d.  He  remained  miuister  of  France  until  the  wf^ 
hitit>n  of  1848  brought  the  monarchy  itself  to  an  end. 

Hi*  policy  was  pacific ;  and  he  at  once  set  about  cm^ 
oiUltting  the  great  powers  by  a  more  temperate  course ;  and 
adopted  a  friendly  relation  towards  England,  in  place  tif 
the  menacing  demonstrations  which  Would  have  been  more 
popular  with  tiie  war  party,  which  formed  the  opposition 
in  the  Chamber.  These  demonstrations  had  injured  the 
financial  position  of  French  securities,  and  new  credits  had 
been  opened  to  the  detriment  of  ihs  exchequer.  GuiMt 
openly  declared  that  he  should  accept  the  decision  of  the 
four  other  powers  against  the  viceroy  of  Egypt^  without 
any  material  opposition  from  France.  By  that  time  hos^ili- 
ties  had  proceeded  so  far,  that  both  Bevrouth  and  Saint 
Jean  d'Acre  were  taken,  and  the  British  fleet  was  threaten- 
ing to  open  fire  on  Alexandria.  On  the  27th  of  November, 
Mehemet  Ali  signed  a  convention,  by  which  he  restored  the 
Ttttkish  fleet  and  relinquished  possession  of  Syria,  on  con- 
ation that  the  pachalik  of  Egypt  shotdd  be  guaranteed  %b 
Mm  and  his  hereditary  successors. 

There  was  little  use  in  opposing  accomplished  fticts ; 
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but  thjD  qaestlon  of  the  Paris  fortifications  was  discussed 
with  increased  asperity.  The  workmen  of  the  city,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  revolutionary  faubourgs,  regarded 
the  batteries,  which  were  increasing  day  by  day,  as  means 
for  repressing  their  demonstrations,  and  overawing  the 
population  in  any  attempt  to  assert  their  liberties.  The 
shopkeeping  class,  the  Mends  of  order,  who  were  sure  to  be 
injured  by  insurrection,  were  jealous  of  manifestations  which 
would  tend  to  make  their  support  less  valuable,  by  placing 
the  protecting  power  in  the  hands  of  the  army,  instead  of 
the  civilian  volunteer  force. 

The  majority  of  the  people  of  France,  however,  were 
anxious  to  protect  the  capital  from  all  probability  of  an 
attack  from  a  foreign  army ;  and  the  desire  for  war  once 
aroused,  found  expression  in  demanding  that  the  fortifi- 
cations should  be  completed.  The  king  was  eager  to  take 
the  people  at  their  woi^ ;  the  first  minister  was  not  averse 
to  this  kind  of  demonstration,  which  he  would  have  been 
powerless  effectually  to  oppose,  and  the  fortifications  were 
erected  at  a  cost  to  the  nation  of  about  six  milliards  of 
francs. 

The  policy  adopted  by  Guizot  contributed  so  largely  to 
the  national  prosperity,  that  in  1842  he  foun4  himsefi  sup- 
ported by  the  country  as  a  popular  minister,  occupying  an 
established  position.  Probably  this  was  greatly  due  to  a 
certain  freedom  of  debate,  and  the  display  of  admirable 
oratory  in  the  Chamber,  which  was  to  some  extent  repre- 
sented outside  by  a  greater  freedom  of  discussion  and  a 
better  understanding  of  the  political  situation.  Guizot  was 
deeply  interested  in  certain  necessary  measures  for  improv- 
ing the  internal  condition  of  the  country ;  but  he  seemed 
unable  to  recognise  the  general  demand  for  parliamentaiy 
reform  which  then  began  to  be  earnestly  expressed. 

Such  demands,  when  they  were  too  urgently  advocated, 
he  answered  by  renewing  the  prosecutions  against  the  press, 
and  by  maintaining  the  repressive  laws  against  public 
meetings. 

Out  of  a  population  of  35,000,000,  fewer  than  300,000 
had  the  privil^e  of  votLog  in  the  elections  for  parliamentary 
representatives.  Any  proposal  to  extend  the  admission  to 
the  franchise  was  opposed,  on  the  ground  that  the  people 
were  not  prepared  for  such  an  increase  in  their  privileges^ 
and  that  such  an  extension  would  give  too  much  power  to 
the  Republican  party.  The  note  of  reform  had  been  sounded, 
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but  botli  the  king  and  his  ministry  closed  their  ears  to  its 
import)  and  endeavoured  to  stifle  its  sound.  There  was  not 
for  a  considerable  time  any  display  of  violent  open  hostility 
to  the  crown ;  but  the  conviction  that  Louis  Philippe  was 
false  to  the  conditions  of  constitutional  monarchy  on  which 
he  had  been  elected  king,  was  strengthening  with  his  con- 
tinued opposition  to  any  demand  for  popular  liberties  and 
political  progress. 

This  conclusion  was  no  longer  confined  to  a  flEu^tion  or  to 
the  revolutionary  party,  but  had  begun  to  influence  many  in 
the  upper  class  of  society  who  represented  moderate  political 
opinions. 

The  leader  of  the  reform  party  in  the  Chamber  was 
Odillon  BaiTot ;  and  there  were  others  who  were  still  the 
advocates  of  democratic  principles.  The  death  of  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  these  men — Gamier  Pag^s — was  regarded 
by  the  Bepublicans  and  by  many  of  those  who  were  but 
advanced  reformers,  as  an  occasion  for  general  mourning. 
A  vast  concourse  of  people  attended  his  funeral^  and  an 
oration  was  pronounced  over  his  tomb,  which  was  altogether 
political,  and  consisted  principally  of  an  attack  on  the 
Government.  Above  twenty  thousand  men  who  followed 
the  hearse  which  conveyed  Gamier  Pag^  to  the  grave,  sig- 
nalized by  their  presence  opposition  to  the  monardiy. 

Ledru  Bollin,  a  young  advocate,  already  famous  for 
having  ably  defended  political  prisoners  tried  before  the 
Court  of  Peers,  was  elected  to  succeed  Pag^  to  represent 
Mons.  His  election  speech  was  so  extreme  in  its  opposi- 
tion, that  notwithstanding  his  success,  the  Government 
detcomined  to  prosecute  him. 

This  was  too  much  even  for  the  Chamber.  The  members 
protested  against  it  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  appointed 
him  four  defenders — ^Arago,  Berryer,  Marie,  and  OdiUon 
Barrot.  The  trial  proceeded  in  spite  of  this  opposition,  and 
the  new  representative  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
3,000  francs. 

Upon  a  point  of  law,  an  appeal  was  made  to  a  higher 
court,  and  the  decision  reversed ;  but  Ledru  Bollin  was  now 
a  bitterer  member  of  the  Opposition  than  he  had  been 
before. 

Another  able  opponent  of  the  Crovemment  was  Lamar- 
tine,  who  had  abandoned  the  ministerial  party  on  the 
question  of  the  "right  of  search"  at  sea,  demanded  by 
England. 
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This  "  right  of  search'*  was  a  demand  generally  made  hj 
nations  engaged  in  a  maritime  war  to  e:8:amine  neutral 
vessels,  with  the  view  of  exempting  them  from  attack,  by 
the  certainty  that  they  do  not  carry  munitions,  and  at  the 
same  time  ensuring  against  such  assistance  as  they  might 
thus  give  to  the  enemy.  Such  demands  were  conceded  by 
the  smaller  to  the  larger  states,  and  England  had  usually 
had  her  will.  But  France  had  refused  to  submit  to  suck 
claims,  until  the  convention  with  England  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  slavery,  when  it  became  necessary  to  agree  to  A 
mutual  right  of  this  sort,  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
slave-carrying  vessels,  which  might  sail  under  the  natiotttd 

Each  year  the  terms  of  the  convention  were  to  be  re- 
newed, and  the  agreement  was  observed  until  the  Egyptian 
difficulties  resulted  in  antagonism  to  England.  On  takii^ 
office,  Gui20t  desired  to  re-establish  the  convention ;  bnt  on 
the  "right  of  search"  being  included  in  its  terms,  tiie 
Opposition  defeated  the  ministry,  and  that  clauue  was  r^ 
linqmshed. 

Lamartine  took  that  as  an  opportunity  for  separatShl; 
himself  from  his  allegiance,  and  he  at  once  attained  a  high 
degree  of  eminence  in  the  opposite  ranks,  where  he  declaimed 
himself  to  be  the  apostle  of  progress ;  and  while  he  warned 
the  Government  of  coming  destruction,  prophesied  the  open- 
ingof  a  new  epoch. 

These  denunciations  and  their  accompanying  forecaisrtis 
seemed  to  produce  little  effect.  Neither  the  king  nor  his 
first  minister  regarded  them  as  serious,  and  nothing  but  the 
Gontiaued  demands  of  the  Opposition  for  some  measure  of 
reform,  so  loudly  demanded  outside  the  Chamber,  would 
have  procured  attention.  At  a  cabinet  council  held  in 
Januarv  to  consider  the  question,  no  project  of  reform  wan 
adopted ;  the  whole  matter  being  deferred,  mainly  by  the 
advice  of  the  due  d'0rl6ans,  who  had  returned  from  Africa, 
and  to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  gave  counsel  in  direct 
opposition  to  his  usual  constitutional  opinions. 

In  the  following  July,  the  death  of  this  prince,  whose 
siccession  to  the  throne  had  already  been  spoken  of,  was  a 
calamity  from  which  Louis  Philippe  never  really  recovered. 
It  was  a  blow  to  that  dynasty,  to  found  which  he  had 
striven  so  hard  and  had  endured  so  much  from  opposing 
parties.  A  brave  and  able  general,  a  liberal  politician,  and 
ft  loyal  gentleman,  the  due  d'Orl^ans  was  looked  upon  with 
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hopeful  admiration  by  the  monarchistn  as  a  rtder  who  would 
resuscitate  France.  His  death  was  the  result  of  accident 
He  had  driven  to  Neuilly  to  see  the  royal  family  before 
joining  the  duchess  at  the  watering-place  of  Plombi^res.  On 
his  journey,  the  horses  of  his  carriage  took  fright,  the 
postilion  lost  all  control,  and  the  prince  leaped  out.  Though 
he  did  not  at  first  lose  his  footing,  the  shock  produced  con- 
cussion of  the  brain,  and  he  fell  almost  senseless.  He  was 
carried  into  a  cottage,  and  the  members  of  the  royal  family 
were  summoned ;  but  all  the  skill  exerted  to  save  his  life  was 
xmavailing,  and  in  a  few  hours  he  died,  without  having 
Spoken  more  than  a  few  incoherent  words.  By  the  death  of 
IJie  due  d'Orleans,  his  young  son  the  comte  de  Paris  became 
heir  to  the  throne. 

The  successes  in  Algeria  had  continued  during  the  year, 
and  intelligence  of  a  great  maritime  victory  was  soon  to 
reach  Fims  and  raise  the  public  spirit  In  order  to  in- 
augurate more  determined  operations,  a  naval  force  wad 
di^tcbed  under  the  command  of  the  prince  de  Joinville,  to 
cruise  along  the  coast  of  Morocco,  for  the  purpose  of  bcdng 
at  the  disposal  of  General  Bugeaud« 

Three  ships  of  the  line,  a  frigate,  and  four  steamers  werd 
thus  under  orders,  but  the  fiery  and  uncouth  general,  who 
had  risen  from  the  ranks,  declined  to  accept  their  aid,  and 
the  prince  was  thereupon  resolved  to  achieve  something  on 
his  own  responsibility.  He  at  once  brought  his  fleet  under 
the  walls  and  fortifications  of  Tangiers,  sent  a  message  de- 
manding that  tlfe  emperor  of  Morocco  should  come  to  terms^ 
and  awaited  the  answer  by  an  appointed  day.  The  time 
passed  without  his  receiving  a  reply,  and  he  at  once  com- 
menced a  furious  bombardment  of  the  place ;  in  three  or 
four  hours  the  Moorish  batteries  were  silenced,  the  fortifica- 
tions dismantled,  and  half  the  town  destroyed. 

The  next  place  to  be  attacked  was  the  town  of  Mogadore, 
i  place  of  great  commercial  importance,  since  it  had  become 
the  emporium  for  the  traffic  of  the  interior  since  the  French 
occupation  of  Algiers.  The  greater  part  if  not  the  whole  of 
the  town  was  the  property  of  the  emperor,  and  he  was  de- 
termined to  defend  it. 

For  some  days  the  tempestuous  weather  prevented  the 
fleet  from  commencing  the  attack ;  but  at  length  the 
bombardment  was  opened,  and  replied  to  by  the  forts  with 
great  vigour.  Durmg  this  srtorm  of  artillery  a  small  body 
of  soldiers  disembarked  from  one  of  the  steamers,  and  undef 
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a  heavy  fire  of  musketrj  effected  a  landing,  and  making  a 
detour,  succeeded  in  carrying  the  batteries  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  The  Moors  made  a  desperate  resistance,  but 
were  driven  to  a  mosque,  where  they  remained  all  nighty 
and  surrendered  the  next  morning.  Mogadore  as  well  as 
Tangiers  was  laid  in  ruins. 

The  intelligence  of  this  victory  came  opportunely  to  miti- 
gate the  excitement  and  indignation  caused  by  what  the 
war  party  regarded  as  another  unworthy  and  degrading 
concession  to  English  demands. 

For  some  time  past  France  had  needed  a  fresh  colony 
which  could  be  made  a  naval  station,  and  after  some  con- 
sideration, had  determined  to  take  possession  of  the  island 
of  Tahiti,  where  English  missionaries  had  long  been  estar 
blished.  The  inhabitants  had  been  civilized  and  most  of 
them  had  been  instructed  in  the  religion  of  Christianity. 
The  missionaries  had  acquired  great  influence,  and  were  the 
trusted  advisers  of  Queen  Pomar^,  who  promoted  those 
interests  which  were  calculated  to  raise  her  people  to  the 
rank  of  a  nation,  under  British  protection. 

Admiral  Dupetit-Thouars  was  commissioned  by  the 
French  Government  to  induce  her  to  place  the  island 
under  the  protection  of , Franca  With  this  design  he  made 
his  expedition,  and  having  anchored  in  the  roads,  sent 
ashore  a  number  of  missionaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Pomar6  had  at  length  consented  to  accept  the  protection 
and  to  yield  to  the  representation  of  these  ambassadors  of 
France,  in  opposition  to  the  protestations  of  the  English 
residents,  until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  who  had  been 
made  British  consul  for  the  island.  By  his  influence  she 
was  emboldened  to  resist  the  demands  of  Admiral  Dupetit- 
Thouars,  and  once  more  displayed  her  own  flag,  refusing 
to  pull  it  down  in  obedience  to  the  admiraFs  orders. 

Without  waiting  for  instructions  he  landed  a  considerable 
force,  formally  took  possession  of  the  island  in  the  name  of 
the  king  of  the  French,  and  arrested  the  English  consul, 
disregai'ding  the  protests  of  the  queen  and  the  presence  of 
a  British  vessel  of  war  in  the  roads.  A  number  of  the 
inhabitants  resisted,  and  hastening  to  arm  themselves 
against  the  invasion  retreated  to  the  mountains.  A  con- 
flict took  place,  in  which  several  lives  were  lost,  the  houses 
of  the  English  missionaries  were  demolished  and  their  pro* 
perty  destroyed. 
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Acts  like  these  were  onlj  to  be  interpreted  as  a  desire 
to  proYoke  hostilities  with  England,  urdess  thej  were 
disowned  hj  the  government  under  which  they  were  com« 
ndtted.  Bach  was  the  opinion  of  Louis  Philippe,  who, 
with  his  goTemment,  was  astonished  at  the  course  taken,  by 
the  commander  of  the  expedition.  The  admiral  kad  acted 
without  orders,  and  it  was  necessary  not  only  to  disavow 
the  violence  which  he  had  displayed,  but  to  make  the  com- 
pensation demanded  by  the  British  Gk>vemment 

It  was  a  difficult  crisis  for  the  ministry,  but  Guizot 
stood  firm,  and  in  spite  of  the  taunts  and  denunciations  of 
the  war  party  insisted  on  honourable  reparation.  Only  the 
intelligence  of  the  prince  de  Joinville's  bold  and  successful 
attempt,  and  of  a  great  victory  gained  by  the  small  force  of 
General  Bugeaud  over  an  army  of  30,000  men  brought  into 
the  field  by  Abd-el-Kader,  prevented  a  serious  outbreak 
against  the  cabinet  on  the  part  of  their  opponents. 

In  1844,  a  more  cordial  disposition  was  promoted  with 
England,  and  a  spirit  of  mutual  conciliation  was  established, 
which  was  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the  disposition  of 
the  king.  His  whole  reign  had  been  devoted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  commercial  and  internal 
prosperity  which  a  friendly  understanding  between  France 
and  the  other  countries  of  Europe  was  best  likely  to  secure. 
He  had  succeeded,  through  almost  overwhelming  difiicultiea 
in  maintaining  this  policy,  and  the  recognition  of  his  royal 
position  by  England  had  always  been  a  deep  gratification 
to  him. 

Loms  Philippe,  bom  to  the  traditions  of  a  younger  branch 
of  the  great  Bourbon  family,  never  seemed  able  to  realise 
that  he  was  king  of  the  French,  and  not  king  of  France. 
With  the  principles  of  constitutional  freedom,  and  a  desire 
to  rule  witii  liberty  and  clemency,  the  very  fact  that  he 
was  an  elected  and  not  an  hereditary  monarch,  appeared  to 
present  a  constant  difficulty  to  his  apprehension.  To  pro- 
tect and  establish  his  dynasty,  and  to  make  his  clums 
more  secure  than  the  "  Monarchy  of  a  Barricade,"  he  was 
induced  to  sanction,  and  even  to  initiate  legislative  measures, 
which  he  would  not  have  thought  necessary  but  for  the 
doubt  he  seemed  to  entertain  of  the  reality  of  his  position* 
In  the  same  want  of  confidence  he  probably  refused  that 
reform  which  the  principles  he  had  professed  should  have 
led  him  to  concede  much  earlier  in  his  reign.  By  the 
means  which  he  took  to  preserve  the  dignity  and  privileges 
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of  the  cniwiiy  and  to  establiah  tlie  muKMiiin,  k»  lost  tiie 
down  itMl(  and  lus  fiunil j  became  nrfugeoa  and  exiles  from 
the  eunntry  that  thsjr  had  hoped  to  mlei 

The  Tisitaf  the  queen  of  England  to  France  in  SepteflBbsr, 
1844,  was  an  event  which,  while  it  gare  great  aatufiustioB 
to  the  Ming,  had  a  happy  ^ect  in  promotii^  a  cofdial 
nndenianding  and  mntiud  regud  between  the  two  natirtriii 

The  reception  accorded  to  her  Majesty  was  as  enthnn- 
astic  as  it  was  magnificent;  and  when  the  king,  in  his 
torn,  visited  England  a  few  weeks  afterwards^  he  was 
asBored  of  the  friendliness  of  the  English  people.  ¥ot  the 
next  two  years  the  commercial  prosperity  of  France  made 
sneh  considerable  advances,  that  thoo^  there  was  a  fidhire 
in  the  harvest  of  1846,  no  ill  consequences  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  ensaed. 

The  cornfields  and  vineyards  yielded  abondantlj  in  the 
following  season,  and  the  country  was  growing  wealthy. 
There  had,  however,  arisen  a  passion  for  q>eoulation. 
Complaints  and  denunciations  began  to  be  heard  against 
the  corruptions  and  dishonesty  of  government  ofiidak,  their 
shamefbl  influence  on  the  elections,  and  their  scandalous 
exhibition  of  political  immoralify. 

To  these  complaints,  and  their  accompanying  demands 
for  reform,  was  added  the  dislike  that  had  been  caused  by 
another  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  king  to  ensure  the 
interest  of  his  family,  by  seeking  matrimonial  allianoes  with 
the  reigning  houses  of  Europe. 

With  this  idea,  he  took  advantage  of  the  influence  which 
had  been  acquired  by  the  French  intervention  during  the 
troubles  in  »pain,  to  secure  the  hand  of  the  in£st.nta  for  his 
youngest  son  the  due  de  Montpensier.  The  marriage  was 
hurried  forward,  lest  such  a  stroke  of  statecraft  should  meet 
with  a  check.  The  rest  of  the  European  powers,  and 
England  above  all,  energetically  condemned  it.  Both  abroad 
and  at  home  the  king  was  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dis^ 
Akvour.  Too  much  evil  had  come  out  of  former  Spanish 
alliances  to  cause  the  present  union  to  be  regarded  com- 
placently; and  the  indecent  haste  with  which  it  was 
concluded,  together  with  the  consignment  of  the  hand  of 
the  young  Queen  Isabella  to  her  cousin  Francisco  di  Paula, 
excited  disgust,  as  well  as  indignation,  at  the  supposed 
unscrupulous  policy  of  &mily  aggrandisement  displayed 
throughout  the  aflair. 

But  the  king  was  already  old,  and  soon  ceased  to  take  a 
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pei'sioA^Uy  suc<iive  part  in  tbe  Goyenuoaat.  Hia  iaHrnutiop 
.nad  increased  aince  the  dearth  of  his  8(my  to  which  that  of 
hia  slater  was  an  almost  equal  calamity.  The  control  of 
imblic  afifairs  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  ministry,  who 
Qontimied  to  disregard  the  demands  for  increased  liberty, 
extension  of  the  franchise,  and  distinct  measures  of  reform. 
These  demands  soon  changed  to  menaces.  Public  meetings 
were  summoned  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  several 
banquets  were-  held,  at  which  advanced  rdTormers  were 
invited  to  be  present.  Among  these  were  Odillon  Ba^ot^ 
Ledru  BoUin,  and  Lamartine ;  three  men  who,  whila  tbf  j 
were  all  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  displayed  marked  dif- 
ferences of  character  and  temperament.  Barrot  was  fina, 
earnest,  but  moderate;  free  from  pawion,  and  from  the 
extreme  views  which  were  held  by  some  of  those  who  pro* 
fessed  Bepublican  theories.  He  was  a  OanstitutionaUa^ 
opposed  to  violence,  and  desirous  of  i^ining  the  victory  by 
regular  and  pacific  meana.  Ledru  Eollin,  on  the  contrary, 
was  violent,  somewhat  eratic,  and  above  all  a^abitioua  of 
personal  influence.  Lamartine  was  eloquent^  fervid,  and 
with  that  fascinating,  but  unpractical  temper  which  belongs 
to  the  poet^  whose  theories  haive  been  formed  by  study  and 
>ieclusion,  and  unduly  ripened  by  sudden  contact  with 
public  lijfe,  without  the  experience  necessary  to  accuatom 
the  mind  to  its  changes  and  to  its  necessary  compromises, 
Thus  opened  the  session  of  1847.  Seldom  had  the  season 
been  a  more  brilliant  one.  Nat  for  years  had  there  been 
more  evidences  of  the  luxury  to  be  eiyoyed  by  the  upper 
classes;  but  it  was  a  season  of  distress  for  the  poor  of  Paris, 
and  the  storm  was  gathering  which  would  disperse  the 
butterflies  of  the  gay  capital,  and  leave  the  Government 
without  a  shelter. 

The  middle  classes  of  Paris,  and  with  them  the  National 
Guard,  were  no  longer  ready  to  support  the  king,  still  less 
the  ministry  of  M.  Guizot,  which  they  regarded  with  undia- 
guised  aversion.  The  cry  for  reform  had  been  justifled  by 
the  legal  proceedings  taken  against  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  Genei'al  Cubidres,  and  other  persons,  for  official 
bribery.  The  reform  was  to  begin  by  excluding  the 
holders  of  Government  appointments  from  a  place  in  the 
Chamber. 

The  flrst  of  the  reform  banquets,  as  they  -were  called, 
was  held  at  Chateau  Bouge,  near  Paris,  in  the  month  of 
July,  but  it  was  quickly  followed  by  forty  or  fifty  similar 
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assemblies  in  the  various  towns  of  Fiiinoe.  They  were  not 
all  alike.  In  some  of  them  the  representatives  of  consti- 
tutional gOTemment, — ^men  who  still  held  to  the  monarchy, 
but  advocated  electoral  reform, — were  present;  while  others 
were  attended  by  the  actual  Democrats,  like  those  at  Dijon, 
who  drank  to  *'  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Mountain ; "  or 
at  Macon,  where  the  toast  was,  **  The  declaration  of  the 
rights  of  man.'' 

These  latter  meetings  were  not  attended  even  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition.  They,  however,  had  agreed  to 
attend  a  banquet  of  the  electors  of  the  twelfth  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Paris,  which  was  announced  to  take  place  in  the 
month  of  February,  1848.  It  was  to  be  held  in  a  private 
house,  and  its  intention  was  to  afford  the  electors  an  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  their  wishes  in  favour  of  parliamentary 
reform.  It  was  to  be  a  peaceable  and  orderly  meeting, 
such  as  had  been  held  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  with- 
out interference  from  the  authorities;  and  those  who 
proposed  it  observed  the  requirements  of  the  law,  by 
making  kno¥m  their  intention  to  the  commissary  of  polioe 
for  the  district 

The  commissary  forbade  the  meeting,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  an  assembly  of  a  political  character,  and  likely  to 
lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  His  refusal  was  founded  on 
a  police  regulation  of  1831.  The  president  and  vice- 
president  of  the  banquet  had  been  already  chosen  at  pre- 
vious meetings.  M.  Boisset,  the  deputy  for  the  arrondisse- 
ment,  was  to  be  chairman,  supported  by  the  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  twelfth  division  of  National  Guards.  The 
matter  was  brought  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  and 
M.  Duch&tel,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  avowed  that 
the  banquet  had  been  forbidden  by  his  direction. 

The  debate  on  the  address,  in  i-eply  to  the  king's  speech 
on  the  opening  of  the  session,  was  going  on  in  the  Chamber. 
In  that  speech  his  Majesty  had  'alluded  to  the  reform 
banquets  as  being  supported  by  <'  blind  and  hostile  pas- 
sions ; "  and  the  address,  which  was  voted  by  the  majority 
secured  by  the  ministry,  repeated  the  offensive  expression, 
The  opposition  deputies  appointed  some  of  their  number  to 
communicate  with  the  committee  of  Paris  electors  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  proposed  banquet. 

Ilie  demonstration  had  grown  to  much  larger  dimensions 
however.  It  embraced  all  ranks.  Deputies,  delegates  from 
clubs,  writers  in  the  liberal  journals,  and  officers  of  the 
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National  Gkiardy  who  offered  to  aasemble  their  yarioos 
eompaniee  unarmed,  in  two  ranks,  lining  the  road  leading 
from  the  Madeleine  to  the  spot  near  the  Champs  Elys^ea, 
where  the  banquet  was  to  be  held.  Still  Odillon  Barrot 
(ever  ready  to  act  within  the  law),  and  those  who  followed 
him  in  the  Chamber,  were  averse  to  make  any  external 
demonstration.  They  would  have  proceeded  to  the  banquet, 
and,  if  summoned  to  disperse^  would  have  obeyed  under 
protest  The  discussion  ended  in  the  postponement  of  the 
meeting  till  the  22nd  Febmaiy. 

On  tiie  21st  the  Opposition  journals  published  a  declara- 
tion, headed,  "Manifestation  RJSformiste,''  which  announced, 
in  the  name  of  the  committee,  that  the  demonstration 
would  be  made,  sinoe  it  *^  had  tor  its  object  the  1^^  and 
peaceful  exercise  of  a  constitutional  right,  the  right  of 
political  meetings,  without  which  representative  govern- 
ment would  be  a  mockery." 

The  National  Guards  of  Paris,  Mthful  to  their  motto  of 
<*  Liberty  and  FubUo  Order,"  would  protect  the  citizens 
who  shoidd  aasembla  The  procession  was  to  be  headed 
by  the  officers,  and  followed  by  the  legions  of  the  National 
Quards,  the  latter  formed  into  columns;  and  between 
the  third  and  fourth  columns  would  march  the  students 
of  the  schools,  under  leaders  chosen  by  themselves. 
There  were  to  be  no  flags,  no  arms,  and  no  watchwords. 
The  demonstration  was  intended  to  be  both  pacific  and 
legal 

This  manifesto  was  met  by  a  proclamation  signed  by  the 
Prefect  of  Police,  forbidding  the  demonstration  under  the 
laws  of  1790,  1791,  and  1800,  which  empower  the  muni* 
cipal  authorities  to  maintain  order.  The  announcement 
was  referred  to  a  police  ordinance  of  May,  1831,  and  to 
the  law  of  the  National  Guards,  which  forbade  them  to 
assemble  in  a  body  without  being  required  to  do  so  by  civil 
authority.  It  was  intimated  that  the  meeting  and  banquet 
were  likely  to  disturb  public  order,  and  were  therefore 
forbidden ;  while  magistrates  were  directed  to  summon  the 
people  to  disperse  from  assemUing  in  the  streets,  in  the 
name  of  the  law,  when  if  they  were  disobedient  after  thrice 
sommoning,  recourse  should  be  had  to  force.  This  was  the 
ordinance  of  1831  already  referred  to,  and  now  to  be  put 
into  execution  if  the  police  authorities  deemed  such  a  cause 
necessary. 

On  the  same  day,  Odillon  Barrot  brought  the  question 

3  D 
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«C  ilie  Ti|dit  ^  public  meeting  before  the  ChMiAet. 
Pnchitel  deckied  tbsl  tiie  GoremmeBt  had  mtended  to 
permit  the  members  of  the  proposed  meeting  to  luwninhli', 
and  then  to  call  on  them  to  diflpene,  in  order  ikmt  tiie  i^^ 
m^^t  be  tried  before  the  eomiB  of  law,  hot  tiiai  the  pro- 
clamation of  a  great  demonstration,  inohtding  Natioaal 
Qnards  and  ihe  students  of  the  sdnM^  had  detenMnd 
them  to  forbid  the  prooeedingg  as  illegsL 

The  Opposition  acting  in  oonjonction  with  theeomnutfcee^ 
then  published  another  dedantion,  stating  that  as  the 
QoYemment  had  determined  to  prevent  the  meefcai^  and 
they  desbred  to  avoid  any  collisioii,  the  banquet  was  ad- 
joumed,  the  committee  trusting  that  the  opinion  of  Franoe 
would  soon  be  manifested  against  a  system  of  govemment 
**  which  had  too  long  provoked  the  contempt  ud  indigna- 
tion of  the  country." 

The  Grovemmenty  however,  foreseeing  the  events  whioh 
might  arise  from  such  an  agitation  and  tension  of  the  public 
mind,  had  drawn  a  large  number  of  troops  into  and  around 
Paris.  They  were  computed  to  consist  of  55,000  men. 
The  artillery  of  Yincennes  had  orders  to  present  itsdf  on 
the  first  summons  at  die  finubourg  Si  Antoine.  By  dispo- 
sitions, whsch  had  been  carefully  studied  and  amoq^ed,  in 
case  of  insurrection,  as  far  back  as  1830,  posts  had  been 
assigned  to  different  corps  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 
Each  body  of  insurgent!,  hemmed  in  or  intercepted  by  these 
divisions,  would  be  prevented  from  joining  others.  The 
fort  of  Mont  Y alMen  was  to  be  occupied  by  a  strong  garri- 
son, commanding  ihe  road  between  Paris  and  Si  Cloud. 
TbirtyHseven  battalions  of  infentry,  one  battalion  of  chas- 
seurs d'Orlesns,  three  companies  of  engineers,  twenty 
squadrons,  four  thousand  veterans  of  the  Munioipal  Guard, 
and  five  battalions  of  artillery  formed  the  garrison  of  the 
capital.* 

The  night  was  passed  in  silence— the  siieuce  of  a  city 
xeflectiDg  before  action.  The  morning  did  not  prognosticate 
a  fatal  day.  No  arms  wore  concealed  under  garments ;  no 
rage  was  depicted  on  men's  faces ;  inquiring  and  inoffonsive 
knots  of  people  constantly  moved  along  &e  boulevards^ 
gathering  numbers  as  they  went  i  other  crowds  streamed  in 
from  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  they  appeared  desirous  rather  to 
ohserve  what  was  oocuznng  thin  to  meditate  any  aoti    The 

*  LamartlM. 
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ereiLt  appeus  to  have  been  engendered  l^  the  Torj  oariosit]r 
whxflh  awaited  it. 

The  youths  from  the  sohoolfl  <tf  law  and  medicine)  ever 
the  vangoai-d  in  revolntioney  aeseiinbled  in  groupe  from  Taii- 
OQ0  quarters  ci  the  eity,  aacl,  iaoreasmg  in  mmibera  and 
conrnge^  rolled  along,  ginging  the  MaraeUlaisBy  towards  the 
Place  de  la  Madeleine.  The  people,  as  thoogh  suddenly 
eleotrified,  joined  in  the  hymn.  The  column  augmented, 
eroBSed  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  passed  the  Pont  Boyal, 
farced  the  palisades  of  the  deserted  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  spread,  without  a  leader  or  a  specifio  object,  into  the 
gardens  of  the  palace  and  upon  tiie  quaya  A  regiment  of 
dragoons  advanced,  and  without  any  difficulty  dispersed 
these  youths.  Nesct  arrhred  the  isifantry ;  the  artillery  took 
up  its  positaon  in.  the  Rue  de  Bonigogne  ;  the  bridge  was 
gnarded  by  troopa 

The  intenti<m  had  been  to  proceed  to  the  place  appointed 
£or  the  banquet^  in  defiance  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
Ooyenunent  and  the  police  ordinanca  At  the  discusfdon 
among  the  members  of  the  Oppoeitiony  ^hteen  members 
had  heetk  in  favour  of  vindicating  the  right  of  unarmed 
public  meetings  by  insisting  on  carrying  out  the  same  inten- 
tion, but  the  majority  had  overruled  any  overt  act  which 
could  be  construed  into  atteo^pted  insurrection. 

The  crowd  which  went  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had 
retired  to  the  Champs  Elys^es,  without  resis^g  the 
soldiers^  who,  on  their  part^  had  dispersed  them  without 
drawing  their  swords ;  but  another  crowd  had  come  along 
the  Boulevard  des  Capudnes  to  the  H6tel  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
where,  with  shouts  of  "Down  with  Guizotl"  they  had 
smashed  th^  windows  with  stones,  and  were  about  to  attempt 
to  force  the  gates>  when  they  were  repelled  by  a  body  of  Muni- 
cipal Guards  iBsiungsuddeooly  from  the  courtyard.  Meanwhile, 
several  hundreds  (Mf  rioters^  workmen  dressed  in  blue  blouses, 
marched  up  and  down  the  Hue  St.  Honor6  and  that  quarter 
of  Paris.  They  broke  open  an  armoor^s  shop  in  the  Kue 
St.  Martin  and  took  possession  of  the  arms.  The  shops  in 
the  Palais  Boyal  were  closed^  barricades  were  built  with 
such  marvelloiis  alacrity  that  they  seemed  to  spring  up  sud- 
denly in  the  stileets,  omnibuses,  coaches,  and  other  vehicles 
being  overturned  and  made  use  of  for  the  purpose,  until  the 
police  stopped  the  public  conveyances  from  running.  The 
soldiers  set  themselves  to  dem<dish  the  barricades  as  quickly 
as  the  insuTgentB  constmeted  them«     There  were  serveial 
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severe  conflietBy  and  seTend  on  both  sides  were  wounded. 
The  greatest  antagonism  of  the  mob  was  displayed  toward 
the  Municipal  Gtuird,  who  were  assailed  with  stones,  and 
many  of  them  wete  seriously  injured. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  met  as  usual,  and  M.  Odillon 
Barrot  placed  upon  the  table  of  the  president  an  act  of 
accusation — a  motion  for  the  impeachment  of  the  ministers : 
lst|  for  having  betrayed  abroad  the  honour  and  the  interests 
of  France ;  2nd,  for  having  perverted  the  principles  of  the 
constitution  and  violated  the  guarantees  of  libeiiy  and  the 
rij^ts  of  citizens;  3rd,  for  having  endeavoured  through 
a  system  of  corruption  to  silence  the  expression  of  public 
opinion  by  selfish  considerations  of  personal  interests ;  4^, 
for  having  made  a  traffic  of  their  public  functions  and  their 
patronage  for  the  interest  of  their  administration ;  5th,  for 
having  ruined  the  finances  of  the  State  and  thereby  endan- 
gered the  national  greatness ;  6th,  for  having  deprived  the 
citizens  by  violence  of  a  right  which  is  inherent  in  every 
free  constitution,  and  the  exercise  of  which  was  guaranteed 
hj  the  charter  and  by  precedent ;  7th,  for  having,  finally, 
by  a  counter-revolutionary  policy,  placed  in  jeopardy  all  the 
^vantages  gained  by  our  pro-revolutions,  and  thrown  the 
.country  into  a  state  of  deep  perturbation. 

This  impeachment  was  signed  by  fifty-three  deputies. 
This  was  on  Tuesday,  February  22nd.  The  president 
appointed  the  following  Thursday  for  its  consideration. 

In  the  House  of  Peers  the  marquis  de  Boissy  brought 
forward  the  question  of  the  situation  of  Paris,  but  he  was 
uonly  supported  by  three  members,  and  lus  motion  was 
fiejected. 

Committees  of  insurrection  sat  constantly  in  the  secret 
societies  and  in  the  offices  of  the  Bepublican  journals.  The 
rumour  of  a  probable  change  of  the  mimstry,  who  were  re- 
laxing their  hold  of  power,  reassured  the  citizens  in  some 
degree.  The  troops  bivouacked  in  the  streets  and  squares. 
Some  wooden  benches  and  chairs  belonging  to  the  Champs 
Elys^es  were  set  on  fire  by  gamins — ^thoee  boys  of  Paris  who 
were  always  ready  for  mi^ef.  The  fire  illuminated  the 
scene.  The  Gkyvemment  was  everywhere  in  possession  of 
the  city,  except  in  a  kind  of  citadel  fortified  by  the  nature  of 
the  buildings  and  by  the  narrow  tortuous  streets  around  the 
doisters  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  centre  of  Paris.  There  some 
inde&tigable  and  intrepid  Republicans,  who  had  eyes  for 
every  circumstance  and  despaired  of  nothings  had  ooncen- 
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trated  themselves,  either  by  preooncerted  plan  or  by  that 
revolutionary  instinct  which  is  spontaneous  and  common  in 
its  operation.  Their  very  leaders  disapproved  their  obsti- 
nacy and  temerity,  as  they  were  not  at  most  more  than  four 
or  five  hundred  in  number.  Another  detachment  of  RepuV 
licans  disarmed  the  National  Guards  of  the  Batignolles 
during  the  nighty  burned  the  station  At  the  barrier,  and  for- 
tified themselves  in  a  neighbouring  quarter.* 

Fresh  troops  continued  to  arrive  in  Paris.  Eight  or  ten 
thousand  men  were  collected  near  the  Tuileriee,  cannons 
were  stationed  on  the  Place  du  Carrousel  and  on  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  and  detachments  of  cavalry  rode  along  the 
boulevards  and  the  principal  thorough£Etfes.  The  mob  did 
not  fight  in  number,  or  mass  itself  at  any  particular  point. 
Scattered  groups  attacked  and  disarmed  isolated  posts, 
forced  their  entrance  into  armourers*  shops,  and  from  con- 
cealed situations  fired  random  shots  at  the  troops.  Barri- 
cades sprung  up,  radiating  from  the  centre  formed  by  the 
church  of  St.  Mary,  and  extended  for  some  distance  in 
various  streets.  Detachments  of  troops  marched  against 
the  insurgents,  who  abandoned  the  barricades,  as  they  were 
attacked  by  volleys  from  the  soldiers.  At  about  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  the  National  Guard 
were  summoned  by  the  call  to  arms,  and  were  assembling 
legion  by  legion.  That  of  the  second  arrondissement  were 
of  the  most  aristocratic  of  them  all^  and  being  addressed  by 
the  colonel,  expressed  their  willingness  to  maintain  order ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  protested  againt  the  ministry,  and 
declared  their  sympathy  with  the  people  }n  their  desire 
for  electoral  reform.  Such  was  the  disposition  of  the 
general  body  of  these  men,  who  hinted  their  manifestations 
to  an  interference  between  the  troops  and  the  people,  whilst 
they  loudly  demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  ministry  and 
reform. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  National  Guards,  for 
ordinary  service,  consisted  only  of  citizens  who  paid  per- 
sonal or  direct  taxes ;  and,  therefore,  excluded  the  greater 
number  of  the  working  classes,  as  well  as  servants  and 
persons  deprived  of  civil  rights.  They,  therefore,  repre- 
sented the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  society.  The  entire 
muster  of  these  guards  amounted  to  about  85,000  men, 
not  more  than  half  of  the  adult  population  capable  of 
bearing  arms. 

*  LM&ftrtine. 
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Wlnlrt  file  l&iid  legion  iru  UEng  into  ifai  naki^  % 
detedhment  of  tlie  Municipai  Croaid  cune  trotting  up  tiie 
ftieei  to  dispene  the  nnanned  crowd.  Hie  Natiooal 
Guard  however  interfated,  and  ptcocnted  liieir  bsfonetB 
to  tiie  hones  of  tiie  detachment,  telling  them  not  to  hart 
the  peopieu  The  Manici|Mil  Ghuods  hesitated,  and  ai  last 
wiUidiew.  The  oohmd  of  the  third  legion,  a  peer  of 
France,  proceeded  to  the  head-qnarters  of  the  alaff  of  the 
National  Gkiard,  and  infonned  General  Jacqneminot  of  the 
alarming  fljmptoms  of  discontent  exhibited  by  his  sob- 
ordinates.  The  genond  said  thai  he  would  coammnicate 
with  the  king  on  the  salject* 

A  depntation  from  the  foorth  l^g^on,  consisting  of  about 
400  men  without  aims,  headed  hy  twentj^ve  of  Uieir 
officers,  repaired  to  the  residence  of  M.  Gr^mieax,  one  of 
the  OppoaHoD.  deputies,  with  petitions  to  the  Chamber,  de- 
manding a  change  of  ministry  and  an  electoral  refonn. 
The  tenth  l^ion  (Faubourg  St.  Germain)  mustered  re- 
luctantly; and  though,  in  answer  to  their  colonel,  M. 
Lemercier,  the  men  said  they  were  willing  to  help  to  main- 
tain order,  th^  first  of  all  demanded  the  dtsmiasal  of  the 
ministenu  In  a  body  they  shouted,  **  Yiye  la  B^oxme !  A 
basGuizotr 

**  Such  on  the  dawn  of  the  24th  of  Felnruary  was  the  con- 
dition of  Paris.  The  troops,  wearied  by  seeing  no  enemy, 
while  th^  were  themselves  tiie  objects  of  uniyezwd  hodtilily, 
remained  at  their  yarions  poets  unwayering,  but  dejected. 
Generals  and  officers  spoke  in  whispers  of  &e  inexplicable 
indeoLBion  of  eyents.  At  the  openings  of  the  principal 
streets  might  be  seen  groups  of  cayalry,  enyeloped  in  th w 
ffrey  cloaks,  and  holding  naked  sabres  in  their  hands.  They 
nad  been  there  on  duty  for  thirty-six  hours ;  their  horses 
were  asleep  under  them,  and  they  themselyes  were  shiyering 
with  cold  and  hunger.  Officers  were  constantly  passing;, 
at  a  hard  gallop,  up  and  down  the  streets,  carrying  orders 
and  counter-orders  from  one  part  of  Paris  to  another. 

*^  The  National  Guard  saw,  in  the  prolonged  moyements 
of  the  people,  an  anti-ministerial  manifestation,  an  armed 
petition  in  fayour  of  electoral  reform,  which  it  was  &r 
from  disapproving ;  which,  in  ^uct,  it  secretly  fevoured. 

«In  the  judgment  of  the  National  Guard,  l^e  conse- 
quences of  the  insurrection  would  be  confined  to  a  change 
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<^  ministry,  foroed  upon  the  king  by  Hhe  ati^do  of  the 
people,  which  voald  admit  the  OppositioB  in  ihe  persons 
of  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Odillon  Barrot  for  the  conduct  of 
afhirs ;  to  a  moderate  electoral  law ;  and  to  a  Chamber  of 
Depaties,  regienerated  and  conformed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
nation.  The  most  far-sighted  only  saw  in  it  a  possible 
abdication  of  iAie  sovere^,  to  be  followed  by  a  regency. 
In  effect,  the  Katicmal  Guard  imagined  that  it  was  intro- 
dacing  an  oppositioa  to  the  Government,  when  it  was 
really  introducing  a  revolution  to  France."  * 

Several  minor  confliota  had  taken  place  between  the 
iffoops  and  the  people  at  the  barricades,  where  the  rioters 
consisted  principally  of  a  few  youths.  The  insurrection, 
unlike  that  of  July,  1830,  had  gone  little  beyond  the  limits 
of  a  great  demonstration,  though  some  on  both  sides  had 
been  killed.  There  were  no  revolutionary  flags,  and  the 
Chamber  was  still  sitting.  For  all  this  there  was  a  growing 
tendency  towards  an  extreme  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
people. 

At  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  there  was  a  report 
current  that  the  ministiy  had  resigned;  and  soon  after- 
wards general  ofBoers  and  aides-de-camp  rode  along  the 
boulevards,  announcing  that  the  king  had  dismissed  the 
cabinet,  and  was  forming  a  new  adbninistration.  This 
news  was  at  first  received  with  satiafiEU^tion,  and  the  fdnds 
rose  on  the  Bourse ;  but  many  of  the  people  now  declared 
that  things  had  gone  too  &r  for  the  mere  disiniflsal  of  the 
ministry  to  suffice. 

The  raising  of  bairioades^  nevertheless,  still  went  onj 
and  the  armed  rioters,  as  well  as  their  Republican 
leadevs,  still  held  together  in  the  streets;  the  insurgents 
in  almost  every  instance  being  fitvoured,  and  even  sup- 
ported, by  the  National  Guard.  The  report  of  the  change 
of  miniatry  was  not  confirmed.  The  king  had  sent  for 
M.  M0I6,  and  asked  him  to  form  a  cabinet ;  but  until  this 
was  done,  Guizot  and  his  colleagues  were  to  continue  in 
power.  The  Republican  party  had  been  awaiting  its 
opportunity,  and  now  toot:  advantage  of  the  situation, 
llie  demonstration  became  an  insurrection ;  the  riot  grew 
to  the  dimensionB  of  a  revolution.  Columns  of  armed 
workmen,  and  youths  from  the  faubourgs,  traversed  the 
streets;    the    directors    of  the  movement    began   to   in- 

*  Lamaiiine. 
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oreaae  their  activitj  and  gather  their  forces.  What 
appears  to  have  been  an  unhappy  accident  precipitated  the 
events. 

Those  who  formed  the  column  of  the  Boulevard  de  la 
Bastille  were  more  numerous  but  less  compact  in  marching 
and  less  adult  than  the  other  bands. 

Thej  brought  to  recollection  those  revolutionary  proce^ 
sions  of  the  same  class  which  made  a  descent  upon  Paris  at 
periods  when  such  bands  decided  civil  commotions.  There 
were  to  be  seen  a  number  of  women  and  ragged  children,  the 
migratory  refuse  of  the  faubourgs,  who  come  from  time  to 
time  to  startle  the  affluent  and  voluptuous  centres  of  oar 
capitals  with  the  sight  of  the  indigence  and  at  the  same  time 
the  vigour — ^the  teeming  life  of  our  primitive  population. 
To  rally  these  more  plebeian  packs,  some  visible  and  strik- 
ing symbols  were  required.  They  belonged  to  the  herd  and 
needed  the  leader  ;  they  were  of  the  army  and  they  needed 
the  flag,  the  drum,  the  colours,  and  the  tumult  They 
carried  two  or  three  ensigns  torn  in  the  struggles  of  that  day 
and  the  preceding,  and  on  these  might  be  read  some  £Eimiliar 
anathemas  printed  on  the  white  stripe  of  the  tricolour. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caf§  Tortoni,  the  rendezvous 
of  idlers,  these  bodies  united  their  momentum.  They  cleared 
a  way  through  the  inquisitive  and  idle  throng,  which 
undulated  wifii  the  natural  wave  of  multitudes  towards 
the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  boulevards.  A  crowd  ci 
inoffensive  people  followed  mechanically  in  the  train  of  this 
silent  colunm.  A  small  detachment,  composed  of  workmen 
armed  with  sabres  and  pikes,  separated  from  the  principal 
body  at  the  top  of  the  Bue  de  Choiseul,  and  silently  took 
possession  of  that  street.  The  object  of  this  detachment 
seemed  to  be  to  flank  the  H6tel  of  Foreign  Affidrs,  which 
was  occupied  by  troops,  while  the  head  of  the  column 
presented  itself  in  front.  A  perfectly  unkno¥m  system  of 
operation,  evidently  combined  and  controlled  these  move- 
ments. 

The  unanimous  whisper  of  a  revolution  raises  the  masses. 
None  but  conspirators  can  with  such  precision  govern  its 
chances  and  guide  its  evolutions. 

In  the  midst  of  the  smoke  of  torches,  a  red  flag  waved 
over  the  first  rank  of  this  multitude.  They  advanced, 
mcrearing  in  numbere  as  they  went.  A  miagiving  curiosity 
was  awakened  by  this  cloud  of  men,  who  seemed  to  carry 
in  their  midst  the  mystery  of  the  day. 
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In  front  of  the  H6tel  of  Foreign  Affiurs,  a  battalion  of 
the  linOy  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  with  arms  loaded  and 
their  oommander  at  their  head,  obstnicted  the  boulevard. 
Before  this  hedge  of  bayonets  the  oolumn  suddenly  halted. 
With  the  flapping  of  the  flag  and  the  flash  of  the  torches, 
the  horse  of  the  commander  was  frightened ;  recoiling  on 
his  haunches  in  terror,  he  plunged  into  Ihe  battaUon, 
which  opened  to  receive  its  chief. 

In  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  the  report  of  a  musket 
was  heard.  Did  it  come,  as  was  said,  from  some  hidden 
and  disaffected  hand  9  Was  the  shot  flred  on  the  people  by 
one  of  their  own  agitators,  to  revive  by  the  sight  of  blood 
the  ardour  of  a  struggle  which  was  subsiding  1  Did  it 
come  from  one  of  the  insurgents  who  directed  it  against 
the  troops  ?  or  rather,  which  is  more  probable,  did  it  aoci- 
dentally  arise  from  the  movement  of  a  loaded  musket,  or 
from  the  hand  of  one  of  the  soldiei^,  who  imagined  tiiat 
his  commander  was  wounded  when  he  saw  his  horse  take 
fright  f  This  no  man  knows.  Whether  by  crime  or  acci- 
dent, this  explosion  created  a  revolution. 

The  soldiers  considering  themselves  attacked,  presented 
their  guns.  The  whole  line  instantaneously  firod.  The 
sound  of  the  discharge,  reverberated  by  lofty  houses  and 
the  enclosed  streets  of  the  centre  of  Paris,  threw  the  whole 
boulevard  into  a  state  of  excitement.  The  column  of  the 
people  of  the  faubourg  was  decimated  by  the  &M  of  those  who 
were  injured  by  the  bullets.  The  cries  of  mortal  agony  and 
the  groans  of  the  wounded  mingled  with  the  shouts  of  aflright 
from  those  who  had  followed  only  in  curiosity,  and  fr^m 
terror-stricken  women  and  children.  They  rushed  into  the 
adjoining  houses,  into  the  cross  streets  and  beneath  the 
neighbouring  archways.  By  the  light  of  torches,  half  extin- 
guidbed  in  the  blood  upon  the  pavement^  heaps  of  dead 
bodies  were  perceived,  strewing  the  thorough&re  in  all 
directions.  The  terrified  multitude,  supposing  themselves 
pursued,  fled  with  cries  of  vengeance  to  the  Hue  Lafitte, 
leaving  between  themselves  and  the  battalions  an  empty 
space-~dark  and  silent.  The  multitude  supposed  that  they 
haA  been  treacherously  fired  upon  in  the  midst  of  a  de- 
monstration of  joy  and  harmony,  occasioned  by  the  news  of 
a  change  of  ministry.  They  turned  their  rage  against  the 
ministers,  who  were  so  perfidious  as  to  avenge  their  £Edl  by 
torrents  of  blood ;  and  against  the  king,  obstinate  enough 
to  fire  on  that  very  people  who  had  crowned  him  at  the 
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Mcrifioeof  aarliFcsml830.  Tht  mA^en,  4m  ihmr  fm% 
vcte  tiuEowii  into  oonsteniataoii  bf  tiiw  nmiwigndl  nwi- 
noe.  No  one  had  ghren  tiw  oider  to  fiie;  nntfcinghad 
beaihend  bni  the  vofd  d  rammimd  to  fix  Lajuucto^  to 
icMt  tlie  firi  ezpeetod  from  tlus  sudden  miiiiiMi'Mt  of  ike 
peof^ 

Dsskaefli^  oonliiiiioiiy  aoddent,  and  fwecqiitalioa  ked  dme 
the  deed.  The  footway  of  the  aoldiefy  was  wet  with  hlood; 
the  wounded  diagged  themaelTeB  along  to  die  at  the  leet  of 
their  moideieiiL  Tean  of  despair  flowed  from  tlie  cjes  ef 
thegenaiaL  The  oflkers  dropped  the  points  of  their  swovii 
npon  the  pavement,  d^oiing  this  unintentional  erima 
Tbej  foresaw  the  ineritable  eflfect  of  this  invvrfnutaiy  mas- 
sscre  of  the  people  upon  the  minds  of  the  pc^Ndatkm  of 
Paris.  The  oommanding  officer  hastened  to  prevent  this 
aasmderstonding,  hy  entering  into  an  explanation  with 
the  people.  He  ordered  a  lieatenant  to  convey  to  the 
crowd  assembled  at  the  oomer  of  the  Bne  Lafitteoxprossians 
of  sorrow  and  explanation. 

The  officer  presented  himself  at  the  CSsf 6  Torfconi,  whidi 
oooopies  the  an^  fcMrmed  by  this  street  and  the  boulevard. 
He  attempted  to  address  ^em.  The  mnltitade  crowded 
avonnd  him  and  shonted.  Bnt  scarcely  had  he  attend  a 
few  words,  when  a  man,  armed  with  a  musket,  thrust  the 
bystandesB  aside,  and  pat  sn  end  to  his  address,  flie 
National  Guards  presented  themselves  under  arms,  and  -^ 
murderer  was  driven  away  and  sent  back  to  his  corps. 

The  news  of  this  event  spread  with  a  rapidity,  equal  to 
that  of  the  firing,  through  the  whole  line  of  the  boulevsid, 
and  even  the  ludf  of  Paris.  The  crowd  which  had  mardied 
from  the  friubourg,  scattered  and  thrown  into  oonfusion 
for  a  moment,  soon  regained  order,  and  began  to  collect 
their  dead-  Large  waggons,  completely  prepared,  were 
ready  at  hand,  even  at  this  advanced  hoar  of  the  nighty  as 
thoi^pb  they  luul  been  especially  obtained  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  through  Paris  those  lifeless  bodies,  the  very 
sight  of  which  was  destined  to  rekindle  the  fbry  of  the 
peopI&  The  corpses  were  collected  and  arranged  on  the 
waggonsy  with  their  arms  hanging  over  the  sides,  with  their 
wounds  exposed,  and  their  blood  dripping  on  the  wheels. 
They  were  carried  by  torchlight  before  the  offioes  of  the 
IfciUonal,  as  the  symbol  of  approaching  vengeanoe,  exhibited 
on  the  cradle  of  the  Bepublic. 

Alter  a  mournful  pause,  the  procession  took  its  way  to 
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the  Rue  Montmartre,  and  halted  before  the  offiee  of  Uie 
Mforme  newspaper — ^a  new  appeal  to  the  irreconeibble 
hatred  subsLsting  between  the  Monarchy  and  the  Republic. 
Deep  and  confused  cries,  as  if  smothered  by  mdi^iati.011 
and  by  the  sobs  of  the  procession,  rose  to  the  windows  of 
the  houses.  A  man,  standing  upon  the  carriage,  with  his 
feet  in  blood,  raised,  from  time  to  time,  firom  the  lifeless 
heap,  the  corpse  of  a  woman,  exhibited  it  to  the  multitude, 
and  again  laid  it  down  on  its  bloody  bed.  At  this  sight 
the  pity  of  the  bystanders  assumed  the  character  of  fury, 
and  they  rushed  to  their  houses  to  arm.  The  streets  became 
empty.  A  close  array  of  men,  armed  with  muskets, 
paraded  around  and  entered  the  gloomy  lanes  of  the  densely 
populated  centre  of  Paris.  In  the  direction  of  the  Place 
St.  Martin,  the  Mont  Aventine  of  the  populace,  they  rapped 
at  every  door  in  succession,  to  summon  new  combatants  to 
vengeance.  At  the  spectacle  of  those  victims,  displayed  as 
a  reproach  to  royalty,  these  districts  were  roused,  their  in- 
habitants rushed  to  the  quarters  to  which  they  were  summoned 
by  the  clanging  of  bells ;  they  sounded  the  tocsin,  unpaved  the 
streets,  and  raised  fresh  barricades,  which  rapidly  increased  in 
number.  From  time  to  time  the  noise  of  firing  re-edboed  and 
forbade  sleep  to  assuage  the  anxiety  and  indignation  of  the 
capitaL  Peals  from  church  to  church,  carried  even  to  tlie 
ears  of  the  king,  at  the  Tuileries,  the  sounds  which  were 
the  delirious  precursors  of  the  morrow's  insurrection.* 

Such  is  the  descripticHi  of  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution  which  was  soon  to  become  irrevocable.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  follow  the  picturesque  and  pas- 
sionate descriptions  of  the  writer  from  whom  this  passage 
is  taken;  but  space  will  neither  permit  us  to  quote  at 
greater  length,  nor  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  the 
growth  of  the  insurrection,  which  even,  when  it  was  oon- 
duded,  had  numl!)ered  so  few  victims,  that  it  has  been 
named  ^'bloodless;"  althou^,  at  the  outset,  the  dead 
bodies  of  those  who  were  kiHed  by  a  misadventuze^  were 
exhibited  in  order  to  provoke  vengeance. 

Count  M0I6  had  been  unable  to  form  a  cabinet,  and 
M.  Thiers  had  been  sent  for  by  the  king.  He  demanded 
that  M.  Odillon  Barrot  should  join  him  in  the  ministry.  A 
ministry  was  formed,  consisting  of  these  two  statesmen, 
with  Duvergin  de  Hauranne,  de  B.6musat,  and  L6on  de 

*  Lamartine. 
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MaUeviUe.  Before  they  had  formed  a  cabinet^  however. 
Marshal  Bugeaud  had  been  appointed  commander  of  the 
the  military  force  in  the  department  of  the  Seine,  and  this 
beooming  known  before  the  names  of  the  new  ministers 
were  published,  the  people  regarded  it  as  intended  to  crush 
their  demonstrations.  It  was  in  vain  that  Barrot  after- 
wards went  out  to  the  boulevards,  and  declared  that 
General  Lamorioidre  had  been  appointed  commander  of  the 
National  Guards,  at  the  same  time  ordering  the  soldiers  of 
the  liue  to  return  to  their  barracks.  The  troops  then  lost 
confidence  in  the  Crovemment,  some  of  them  gave  up  their 
arms  to  the  insurgents,  with  whom  they  fraternised.  The 
National  Guards  were  already  on  the  side  of  the  i)eople. 
A  proclamation  appeared,  signed  by  the  ministry,  to  the 
effect  that  firing  had  been  ordered  to  cease;  that  the 
Chamber  would  be  dissolved,  and  an  appeal  made  to  the 
country.  The  Bepublicans  had  gone  too  far  not  to  desire 
to  go  still  farther.  The  two  organs  of  that  party,  the 
Natvmal  and  the  Ee/orme,  had  issued  the  democratic  mani- 
festo. It  demanded  that  the  entire  people  should  be  incor- 
porated in  the  National  Guard,  that  the  Municipal  Guard 
should  be  disbanded,  and  that  it  should  be  decided  by  law 
that  in  future  the  army  could  not  be  employed  in  the 
repression  of  civil  disturbances. 

The  ministerial  proclamation  was  torn  down.  M.  Barrot 
and  General  Lamoricidre  attempted  to  appease  the  popu- 
lace, by  representing  that  the  king  had  consented  to  reform, 
and  had  given  them  full  powers  to  institute  popular 
measures.  The  Bepublican  leaders  warned  the  multitude 
not  to  believe  their  promises. 

Up  to  this  time  the  king  had  refused  to  believe  in  the 
desperate  condition  of  affairs.  Probably  the  last  act  of 
authority  which  he  was  persuaded  to  accomplish,  convinced 
him  that  the  reports  of  his  advisers  were  well  founded. 

A  large  body  of  troops,  and  one  or  two  battalions  of 
National  Guards,  had  been  drawn  up  within  the  railings  of 
the  Carrousel,  for  the  protection  of  the  palace.  His  Majesty 
was  persuaded  to  go  down  and  review  them.  The  troops 
were  orderly,  and  cried,  "  Vive  le  Roi ! "  but  they  were  not 
enthusiastic.  The  National  Guards  looked  either  sullen 
or  indifferent  As  the  king  passed,  they  shouted  for  re- 
form in  a  defiant  manner.  He  returned  to  the  palace, 
where  messengers  were  coming  and  going,  and  all  was  con- 
fusion. 
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The  National  Guards  had  joined  the  people,  and  together 
they  were  approaching  the  Tnileries.  At  about  twelve 
o'clock  a  column  of  some  two  thousand  insurgents  and 
National  Guards,  with  two  or  three  deputies,  had  reached 
the  Carrousel,  in  order  to  open  communications  with  the 
officers  on  duty  there.  At  this  moment  shots  were  heard 
in  the  direction  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  the  deputation,  if 
such  it  was,  went  at  once  to  join  in  the  disturbance. 

The  Palais  Boyal  was  invested  by  large  bodies  of  insur- 
gents At  the  guard-house  opposite,  a  post  of  Municipal 
Guards  and  soldiers  of  the  line  were  stationed.  Some  shots 
were  fired  from  the  crowd,  the  officer  in  command  ordered 
his  men  to  fire  in  return,  and  a  desperate  combat  began. 
Creneral  Lamorici^re  hastened  to  the  place  to  stop  the  fighting, 
but  was  himself  wounded  in  the  hand.  The  people  dragged 
the  royal  carriages  into  the  square,  and  with  them  made  a 
barricade  between  themselves  and  the  troops.  They  then 
set  fire  to  some  straw  and  other  combustible  materials, 
which  Bunx>unded  the  post  with  flames,  so  that  those  who 
guarded  it  could  not  escape.  Those  who  endeavoured  to 
break  through  were  killed  by  the  insurgents.  It  was  ter^ 
rible  intelligence  for  the  king  when  he  heard  that  his  palace 
had  been  attacked,  but  a  compromise  had  now  become  im> 
possible;  Thiers,  Dupin,  and  others  arrived  to  bring  him 
tidings  of  the  utter  revolution  which  was  inevitable.  M. 
Emile  de  Girardin,  editor  of  the  Presse^  was  one  of  the  last 
to  arrive,  and  energetically  advised  immediate  abdication 
as  the  only  course  to  be  pursued.  It  was  useless  to  con- 
tend against  events.  Crowds  of  armed  men  were  already 
advancing  on  the  palace.  The  abdication  was  signed, 
coupled  with  the  nomination  of  the  dachesse  d'Orl^ans 
as  regent,  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber,  and  a  proclama- 
tion of  a  general  amnesty ;  but  even  this  could  not  stem  the 
torrent  of  revolution.  The  people  would  not  believe  it, 
and  were  advancing  to  storm  the  palace.  The  royal  car- 
nages were  sent  for,  but  they  had  been  already  burned^  and 
the  groom  who  went  to  fetch  them  was  shot. 

Two  hackney  coaches  were  called  from  a  stand  not  &r 
off,  and  drew  up  at  the  little  wicket  gate  near  the  obeUsk. 
The  king,  dressed  in  plain  ordinary  attire,  lifted  the  half- 
fainting  queen  into  one;  and  the  dachesse  de  Nemours 
and  her  children  entered  the  other.  They  were  driven  off 
on  the  road  to  St.  Cloud,  escorted  by  a  detachment  of 
cavalry.     The  due  de  Nemours  remained  to  protect  the 
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dutfhaoM  d^OMaoB  and  her  two  aems,  the  dder  of  wham 
(tbe  oomte  de  Paris)  had  been  luuned  regoii  in  the  art  ol 
abdieatioii. 

There  were  ei  Ihe  Gerroiud,  under  the  eommand  of  the 
dnkoy  about  3,000  tn>opB  and  aome  winrnw^  hoA  the  pahM» 
waa  suRonnded  by  the  kisnigaitBy  who  intended  to  attedc 
it.  It  would  have  been  naaieaB  to  provoke  a  eontcB^  which 
could  onlj  end  in  bloodshed,  and  the  duke  gave  oiden 
lor  the  troops  to  withdraw.  They  filed  off  at  onoe ;  the 
NatioDal  Gnazds  entered ;  and  when  the  mob,  fresh  from 
the  maancre  at  the  Palais  Boyal^  came  tip  to  attadc  the 
palace,  they  found  the  gates  wide  open^  i>nd  rushed  at  once 
np  the  stain  and  into  tihe  apartmentSL 

Meanwhile  the  dndMSSD  d'Orlteis  had  takai  her  two 
sons  to  the  House  of  Dqpnties,  where  seats  were  frond  lor 
them  below  the  tribune.  There  was  great  ocmfusiony  and 
many  loyal  eries,in  whidi  the  Left  did  not  join.  Lamartine 
said  that  the  dieliberations  of  the  Assembly  coiiLd  not  be 
held  in  the  presence  of  strangers.  The  president  suspended 
the  sitting,  that  the  duohesse  might  withdraw;  and  the 
due  de  Ndmoun^  who  stood  by  her,  seemed  to  persuade  her 
to  retire^  but  she  refrued.  Sereral  National  Guards  and 
some  other  strangers  were  also  presentb 

The  debate  b%an  by  reference  to  the  Regency  SUl  of 
1842,  introduced  after  the  death  of  the  due  d'Orl^ana,  by 
which,  in  case  of  the  king's  death,  the  due  de  N^mouis,  Ids 
second  son^  was  tagfpobktoA  regent  during  the  minority  of 
tibe  oomte  de  PansL  When  that  bill  was  passed^  the  Oppo- 
sition had  supported  the  claims  of  the  ducheese  cTOrldaDS ; 
and  now  that  the  abdication  of  the  king  had  made  a 
Begency  neeesBary,  they  desired  to  reinstate  her  by  the 
proclamation.  This  was  the  policy  of  the  dynastie  oppo- 
sition represented  by  Thiers  and  Bairot^  but  tjie  *'  Extreme 
Left''  or  Bepublioan  party,  desired  to  get  rid  of  the 
Regency  altogether;  and,  therefore,  to  be  in  order,  opposed 
the  appointment  of  the  duchesse,  by  declaring  tfa^  act 
which  appointed  her  brother-in-law  to  be  still  in  foroe. 
M.  Marie  proposed  that  a  Provisianal  Gbvemment  should 
be  immediEktely  formed,  which  ahonld  meet  with  the 
Chambers  to  disenss  the  question.  M.  Gr6mieux,  witii 
expresdons  of  respect  for  tiie  royal  femily,  seoonded  the 
resolution,  demanding  the  appointment  of  a  Provisional 
Government  of  five  members.  The  debate  was  continued 
by  various  speakerSi     Barrot  was  eloquent  on  behalf  of  the 
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duchesse  and  her  cliildren,  who  rose  and  bowed  to  the 
Assembly,  in  answer  to  the  applause  of  ''the  Centre.'^ 
M.  Bochejaquelin  replied  to  the  effect,  Uiat  the  people 
mvifst  be  consulted;  and,  while  he  was  speaking,  a  crowd 
of  armed  men,  some  of  t^em  canying  flags,  rushed  into  the 
hall,  shouting  "Vive  la  BepMique  / '*  and  '' DeoMcmeel" 
No  speaker  could  be  heard.  The  duchesse  and  her 
children  left  the  hall,  many  of  the  deputies  also  retiring. 

M.  Ledru  Eollin  at  last  made  himself  hesErd.  He  spoke 
against  the  Regency,  and  demanded  a  Provisional  Qoyem- 
ment,  not  appointed  by  the  Chamber,  but  by  the  people, 
and  an  immediate  appeal  to  a  National  Convention  rega< 
lating  the  popular  rights. 

Lamartine  followed,  declaring  tfaitt  the  first  necessity  was 
to  form  a  government  which  should  stop  bloodshed^ — a 
government,  however,  which  should  decide  nothing  as  to 
the  definitive  constitution  which  the  naiaon,  afber  being 
consulted,  should  please  to  give  itself  He  was  about  to 
read  the  names  of  those  proposed  to  form  this  executive^ 
when  another  armed  mob  burst  in,  threatening  the  deputies, 
and  drowning  every  attempt  to  maintain  older.  They 
would  not  even  listen  to  tibe  naataes;  tiie  oonfiisicai  was 
indescribable.  Lamartrae  at  last  went  out,  followed  by  a 
large  number  of  people.  Ledru  Rollin,  who  also  attempted 
to  read  the  names,  presently  followed  him. 

The  sitting  was  adjourned  to  the  H6tel  de  Yilie^  and  the 
members  of  the  Government,  already  named,  met  there. 
But  at  the  H6tel  de  Yille  a  Provisional  Committee  had 
been  already  formed ;  and  when  the  seven  deputies  of  the 
Provisional  Government  reached  them,  they  found  installed 
Armand  Marrast  (editor  of  the  HfcsUonal),  Flocon  (editor 
of  the  Eiforme),  Louis  Blanc,  B6curt,  Albert  (ouvrier), 
Caussidike,  and  Sobrier. 

A  compromise  had  to  be  efifected,  and  the  tact  of 
Lamartine  enabled  the  two  bodies  to  work  together.  At 
length,  after  a  few  proclamations,  this  important  day  ended 
with  the  foUowing :  ^'  In  the  name  of  the  French  people 
the  Provisional  Government  decrees  as  follows :  ^  The 
Members  of  the  ex-Chamber  of  Peers  are  forbidden  to 
assemble.' " 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  already  been  dissolved, 
and  it  had  also  been  intimated  that  "  Henceforth  all  the 
citizens  without  distinction  were  embodied  in  the  National 
Guard." 
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A  provisional  administration  was  formed.  Dupont  de 
TEure,  President  of  the  Council ;  Lamartine,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs ;  Gr^mieux,  of  Justice ;  Ledru  Eollin,  of 
the  Interior ;  Goudchaux,  of  Finance ;  Arago,  of  the  Naval 
Department ;  Camdt,  of  Public  Instruction ;  Bethmont,  of 
Commerce ;  Marie,  of  Public  Works ;  Greneral  Subervie,  of 
War  3  General  Bedeau  was  named  Commander  of  the  First 
Military  Division;  and  Colonel  Courtais,  Commander  of 
the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  which  was  entrusted  with 
the  security  of  the  capital ;  Gkunier  Pag^  was  appointed 
Mayor  of  Paris,  having  the  control  of  the  Prefecture,  or 
department  of  police.*  The  Municipal  Guard  was  dis- 
solved j  General  Cavaignac  was  made  Governor  of  Algeria 
in  place  of  the  due  d'Aumale. 

Such  was  the  constitution  of  the  24th  of  February,  1848. 
On  the  following  day  the  proclamations  bore  the  additional 
names  of  Marrast,  Louis  Blanc,  Flooon,  and  Albert ;  and 
the  seat  of  government  was  the  H6tel  de  Yille,  which  be- 
came the  sconce  of  long,  tumultuous,  and  difficult  debates, 
of  which  Lamartine  was  the  ruling  spirit 

The  army  was  appealed  to,  to  rally  round  the  common 
standard;  and  twenty-five  battalions  of  movable  National 
Guards  were  ordered  to  be  formed  by  voluntary  enlistment 
within  the  capital  The  men  were  to  enlist  for  a  year  and 
a  day ;  and  were  to  be  clothed  and  equipped,  as  well  as  to 
receive  pay  at  the  rate  of  a  franc  and  a  half  per  day.  The 
Minister  of  War  and  the  Commandant  of  the  National 
Guards  were  to  take  immediate  measures  for  organising 
this  corps.  The  decree  was  signed  by  Lamartine  and  by 
Gamier  Pag^  and  the  credit  of  the  plan  was  said  to 
belong  to  the  former.  There  were  young  men  of  the 
workmg  classes  without  emplo3rment ;  there  were  gaminsj 
''  enfans  de  Paris,"  youths  without  occupation,  and  always 
ready  for  mischief,  for  whom  enlistment  in  the  Garde 
Motale  would  find  congenial  occupation ;  and  they  were  to 
supersede  the  regular  troops  in  protecting  the  city. 

There  was  still  great  distress  among  ^e  working  classes, 
and  as  this  had  been  one  of  the  causes  of  so  many  workmen 
joining  the  insurrection,  the  new  Government  set  about 
finding  some  scheme  for  remedying  it.  Perhaps  the  doctrines 
of  so-called   Socialism  still  had  great  influence,   because 

*  This  was  the  younger  brother  of  the  Garoier  Pagte  who  died  io 
1843.  They  were  Aa//-brother8,  the  &ther  of  one  being  named  Gamier 
and  the  other  Pages,  and  each  took  both  names. 
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of  the  supposed  strength  of  the  party  professing  views 
totally  unpractical,  and  without  any  foundation,  in  political 
economy.  There  was  little  work  to  do,  and  a  monetary 
crisis,  caused  by  over  speculation,  added  to  the  general 
depression.  The  working  classes  had  effected  the  revolu- 
tion, and  were  still  armed.  Something  was  necessary  to  be 
done.  Firsts  the  officers  commanding  the  posts  of  National 
Guards  were  directed  to  make  requisitions  on  butchers, 
bakers,  and  other  provision  dealers,  to  supply  certain 
quantities  of  articles  of  first  necessity  to  citizens  in  want 
of  food,  and  to  send  in  bills  payable  at  the  H6tel  de 
Yille.  Secondly,  all  articles  pawned  at  the  Mont  de  Pi^t6 
for  sums  of  ten  francs  and  under,  were  to  be  redeemed  at 
the  expense  of  the  Treasury.  Thirdly — and  this  was  the  * 
rock  on  which  the  new  Bepublic  split — the  Government 
pledged  itself  to  secure  the  subsistence  of  workmen  through 
their  labour;  engaged  itself  to  secure  work  to  all  the 
citizens;  recognised  the  right  of  workmen  to  associate,  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  legitimate  benefit  of  their  labour ;  and 
restored  to  them  as  their  due  the  million  of  francs,  which 
would  have  been  payable  to  the  civil  list  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

This,  of  course,  presupposed  the  ability  of  the  state  to 
find  work  for  every  workman ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  ensure 
or  to  create  markets  for  the  produce  of  all  kinds  of  labour. 
An  impossible  undertaking  for  any  government,  and 
specially  for  a  government  which  cannot  consistently 
uphold  privileges  and  monopolies,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
yields  to  the  doctrines  of  communism. 

On  Saturday,  the  26th  of  February,  the  Republic  was 
solemnly  proclaimed  by  Lamartine  from  the  front  of  the 
H6tel  de  Yille ;  and  amongst  the  measures  enumerated, 
was  that  of  the  opening  of  national  workshops  for  the 
unemployed  workmen.  The  abolition  of  the  penalty  of 
death  for  political  offences  was  also  included  in  the  new 
programme.  On  the  following  day,  a  great  demonstration 
was  made  in  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  to  confirm  the  pro- 
clamation ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  new  Government  received 
the  adhesion  of  the  whole  of  France. 

The  king  and  queen,  with  the  duchesse  de  Nemours  and 
her  children,  had  got  safely  away  from  Paris,  and  had 
reached  the  j^alace  at  Dreux,  through  the  loyal  exertions  of 
the  postmaster  at  Versailles. 

Thence  the  king  and  queen  determined  to  proceed  to  a 
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solitary  conntry  house,  belonging  to  M.  de  Pevtbuis,  on  the 
cape  of  Honfleur,  whence  it  was  hoped  tl^dj  might  find  a 
vessel  to  convey  them  to  the  coast  of  England.  The  duo 
de  Montpensier,  the  duchesse  de  Nemours,  and  the  children, 
were  to  take  the  road  to  Avranclies,  and  thence  to  proceed 
to  Jersey  or  Guernsey.  Passports  and  money  were  ob- 
I  tained.     On  ihe  road  the  king  was  recognised,  and  treated 

I  with  respect.     Afl^rwards  his  Majesiy  wore  the  disguise  of 

a  wig  and  spectacles.     The  king  and  queen  reached  their 
:  destination  in  safety,  but   in   separate  carriages  and  by 

different  roads.  For  two  or  three  days  they  found  great 
difficulty  i^  obtaining  a  fishing-boat^  or  any  other  vessel,  to 
carry  them  to  England.  The  king  wali:ed  to  TrouviXle,  to 
■  endeavour  to  procure  a  passage  for  thf  n^  but  sujipicion  wa3 
excited  there,  and  he  returned  to  the  place  of  refuge,  where 
he  had  left  the  queen.  At  la^t  mi  officer  of  the  Frencb 
marine,  hearing  of  the  presence  of  Louis  Philippe  neai* 
Havre,  askec]  an  English  oaval  captain  if  he  woi^d  receive 
the  fugitives  on  board  his  vessel,  iVom  a  fishing-boat,  if  they 
put  out  to  sea.  He  could  not  consent,  but  at  once  com- 
municated with  the  lEhiglish  Admiralty,  and  intelligence 
was  then  sent  to  the  English  consuls  on  the  French  coa3t. 
With  one  of  these  it  was  arranged,  that  the  kipg  and  queen 
should  embark  on  board  one  of  the  steamers  carrying  cattle 
from  France  to  England.  For  five  days  tempestuous 
weather  prevented  these  boats  going  outj  but  at  last, 
disguised,  silent,  ai^d  with  the  coi;nivaiice  of  their  friends^ 
who  shielded  them  as  much  as  possible  from  observation, 
the  aged  couple,  borne  down  by  grief  and  disappointment, 
arrived  at  Newhaven,  where  they  learnt  that  their  son-in- 
law,  the  king  of  the  Belgians,  bad  assigned  to  them  the 
palace  of  Claremont.  The  duchesse  aOrl6ans  §nd  her 
children,  the  due  de  Nemours,  and  the  due  de  Montpensier 
were  soon  afterwards  able  to  effect  their  departure  from 
France,  without  so  much  danger  as  their  own  fears  and  the 
recollections  of  the  "  reign  of  terror  "  may  have  led  them  to 
anticipate. 

The  revolution  was  not  over  when  the  Provisional 
Government  had  been  formed.  The  violent  republicans, 
who  soon  became  known  as  the  "  Bed  Republicans,"  could 
never  endure  any  form  of  constitution  which  set  itself 
against  turbulent  opposition  to  the  state.  They  seemed  to 
desire  nothing  but  continued  insurrection  until,  under  the 
name  of  democracy,  they  should  be  able  to  assume  a  violent 
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diotatonhip,  and  establish  another  tyranny  of  terror.  To 
these  Lamartine  had  always  been  opposed^  and  his  efibrts 
had  long  befbre  been  diraoted  to  diasnade  the  popnlaee 
against  the  i^>ecioii8  iUiacies  of  oommunism  and  socialism. 
In  his  letter  to  the  departments,  ten  of  whieh  had  retnmed 
him  to  the  National  Assembly,  he  wrote,  in  April,  1848,  as 
follows,  desotibing  the  tnmnlts  of  the  26th  oi  Febmary : — 

*<  Twenty  times  in  seveBty-1?wo  hours  I  was  lifted  np, 
dragged,  carried  along  to  the  gates,  to  the  windows,  to  the 
staircase,  to  the  courts,  to  the  square,  in  front  of  the  H6tel 
de  Ville,  to  harangae  those  mistaken  men,  who  misin- 
terpreted the  will  of  the  real  people.  The  socialist  work- 
men wanted  us  to  sign  at  once  a  proclamation,  promising 
to  the  people  the  organisation  of  labour.  They  asked  this 
with  arms  in  their  hands ;  th^  had  still  on  their  hats  and 
on  their  gannents  strips  of  the  red  flag.  The  members  of 
the  Government  refused  to  com{dy  with  their  demand ;  the 
insuigents  insisted  and  threatened.  I  then  stepped  forward, 
and  gave  them  my  answer:  'Citiiens,  if  you  were  to  place 
me  before  ihe  mouth  of  a  loaded  cannon,  you  would  not 
make  me  utter  the  words,  '^  OrgamsaHon  of  labour ! " 
1st.  Because,  after  studying  this  question  during  fifteen 
years  of  my  life,  I  hav«  found  it  impossible  to  understand 
it.  2nd.  Because,  as  an  honest  man,  I  will  not  sign 
engagements  which  I  cannot  keep.  But  as  for  a  right  to 
brotherly  assistance  towards  social  labour,  but  on  conditieii 
that  it  shall  not  interfero  with  free  labour,  which  is  the 
only  labour  that  can  feed  the  millions ;  as  for  i^  fraternal 
institutions,  which  the  Republic  must  organise  gradually, 
in  order  to  lifl  the  journeyman  from  his  abject  position, 
to  instruct  him — ^to  secure  his  welfare — I  will  sign  such 
engagements  with  pleasave,  lor  they  have  long  since  had 
my  full  approbation.'  ** 

It  would  have  been  well  if  such  opinions  had  been  firmly 
adhered  to.  The  large  number  of  workmen  unemplc^ed  in 
Paris  made  a  new  difficulty  for  the  Government,  to  which 
they  looked  for  assistance.  A  plan  was  devised  for  find- 
ing them  employment  in  "national  workshops,"  to  be 
established  by  the  Government,  which  thus  added  to  its 
functions  that  of  the  direction  of  labour  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  workmen  of  the  capital  Probably  this  was  only 
intended  to  be  a  temporary  arrangement  lor  the  immediate 
.relief  of  distress ;  but  its  effect  was  to  draw  to  Paris  the 
unemployed  labourers  of  other  districts,  and  to  perpetuate 
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the  dependence  of  that  class  upon  the  state.  At  the  same 
time  these  were  'the  men  who  had  made  the  revolation 
successful,  and  there  were  always  agents  of  insurrection — 
communist  and  socialist  agitators — ready  to  remind  them 
iJiat  if  the  Government  withdrew  its  support^  or  could  no 
longer  find  remuneratire  labour  firar  them,  they  could  revolty 
erect  barricades,  and  begin  to  re-establish  a  reign  of  terror. 
Under  whatever  name  the  doctrinaires,  who  led  the  work- 
men of  Paris,  dijitguised  their  teaching,  this  was  its  plain 
result.  ^'The  people"  came  to  mean  a  section  of  the 
mechanics  and  workmen  of  the  capital,  who  churned  to  be 
supported,  or  to  have  work  found  for  them,  at  the  expense 
of  the  nation ;  and  the  red  republicans  who  led  them  on, 
and  added  to  their  numbers  the  lowest  order  of  the  city, 
the  ccmaUlef  the  idlers,  and  the  criminals, — ^threatened,  as 
we  have  already  said,  to  establish  a  new  reign  of  terror, 
under  the  name  of  democracy ;  from  which  the  people  of 
France  found  it  necessary  to  escape,  and  were  ready,  sub 
events  proved,  to  accept  even  an  autocratic  government, 
and  to  welcome  a  second  empire,  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  violence  and  disorder  of  these  self-imposed  rulers. 

Even  among  the  members  of  the  ministry  there  was 
great  dissension.  M.  Ledru  Bollin,  although  not  a  socialist, 
was  an  extreme  republican,  and  united  with  M.  Louis 
Blanc,  who  represented  those  doctrines.  The  majority 
was  composed  of  moderate  republicans,  but  the  "Reds** 
frequently,  even  in  their  official  capacity,  issued  instructicms 
and  published  directions  which  were  calculated  to  injure 
the  Government  by  leaning  towards  extreme  views.  Many 
of  them  had  to  be  ''  explained"  by  Lamartine ;  and,  among 
them,  the  instructions  issued  by  Ledru  Kollin,  as  Minister 
of  the  Literior,  to  the  "  Commissioners  of  the  Republic  *' 
in  the  various  departments. 

There  were  a  vast  number  of  clubs  in  Paris,  which,  under 
different  names,  were  likely  to  become  schools  of  sedition. 
The  oldest  of  these,  "  The  Society  of  the  Rights  of  Man," 
was  supposed  to  be  the  central  and  directing  influence  of 
revolution;  and  it  was  remarkable  for  an  organisation 
which  resembled  that  of  some  of  the  secret  societies  of  an 
earlier  date.  It  was  a  large  body,  the  members  of  which 
were  all  armed,  numbered,  and  formed  into  brigades  under 
their  respective  leaders.  For  the  purposes  of  the  society, 
the  city  of  Paris  was  divided  into  six  or  seven  strate^cal 
arrondissements,  having  each  its  bureau,  with  a  president 
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Each  arrondisRement  was  divided  into  four  quarters,  the 
heads  of  which  were  called  chiefs  of  quarters ;  and  these 
quarters  were  subdivided  into  sections  of  fifty  men  each, 
with  their  respective  leaders.  There  was  a  "  Club  of 
Bevolution/'  with  Barb^  for  its  president;  and  a  score 
of  others,  representing  all  kinds  of  opinions  and  move- 
ments ;  and,  finally,  there  was  a  ''  Club  of  Clubs,"  intended 
as  a  common  centre,  and  meant  to  influence  the  provincial 
elections.  This  club  sent  agents  into  the  departments,  to 
report  to  it  the  tone  of  public  feeling,  and  the  political 
probabilities.  It  was  declared  in  the  inquiry  which  after- 
wards .took  place,  that  the  Club  of  Clubs  received  money 
from  the  Miiiister  of  the  Interior,  to  whom  the  reports  of 
its  agents  were  communicated,  and  who  had  also  his  own 
commissioners  in  the  provinces.  The  9th  of  April  was  the 
date  fixed  for  the  election  of  representatives  to  the  National 
Assembly  which  was  to  frame  the  new  constitution.  That 
Assembly  was  to  meet  on  the  20th.  It  was  to  consist  of 
900  members,  none  of  whom  must  be  under  25  years  of 
age.  All  Frenchmen  of  21  years  of  age  and  upws^ds  had 
a  right  to  vote^  unless  they  had  been  deprived  of  civil 
rights.  Each  department  was  to  return  members  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population.  The  National  Guard  had  been 
greatly  increased  in  number  by  the  decree  which  embodied 
workmen  in  its  ranks.  A  new  election  of  officers  was 
appointed  for  the  18th  of  March,  and  the  aristocratic 
regiments  of  grenadiers  and  voltigeurs  were  to  be  broken 
up,  and  amalgamated  with  the  other  companies 

This  caused  so  much  dissatis£ELCtion  to  the  old  members 
of  the  force,  that  some  modifications  were  made,  and  the 
election  of  officers  was  postponed  to  the  25th  of  March. 
Still  dissatisfied,  a  great  assembly  of  the  National  Guards 
marched  unarmed,  but  in  uniform,  to  the  H6tel  de  Yille 
on  the  16th.  They  probably  numbered  above  20,000.  Their 
delegates  sought  an  interview  with  the  members  of  the 
Provisional  Government;  who,  however,  refused  to  listen 
to  their  demands,  under  the  pressure  of  what  they  declared 
to  be  an  ill-timed  manifestation. 

A  counter-demonstration,  consisting  of  100,000  men, 
chiefly  of  the  working  classes,  assembled  next  day  on  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  whence  they  marched  to  the  Hdtel  de 
Yille.  They  demanded  that  the  regular  troops  then  in 
Paris  should  be  sent  away,  that  the  elections  for  the 
National  Guard  should  be  postponed  to  the  5th  of  April; 
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and  ihat  the  meeting  of  the  National  Assemblj  should  not 
take  plaee  till  ihe  5th  of  May.  With  calm  and  wise  de- 
termination  Lamartine  replied,  l^t  there  were  bat  1,500 
troops  in  the  capital ;  and  with  regard  to  the  postponement 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  he  said  :-^^'  If  jon  demand 
of  me  to  deliberate  under  the  presence  of  your  numbers, 
and  to  put,  as  it  were,  the  whole  nation,  which  is  not  in 
Paris,  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law,  for  three  months — sijt 
months  peoehaps — ^to  keep  it  depiived  of  its  representation, 
—of  its  constitationf  I  will  tell  you,  citizens,  what  I  said  to 
another  representation  not  long  since,  that  you  may  piexxse 
my  heart  with  shot  rather  than  extort  my  Tote  iot  that 
purpose.** 

**  Tou  may  be  sure  that  l^e  people  are  here  to  support 
the  Provisional  Qovemment^"  said  a  citiBBn. 

^'I  believe  it,"  replied  Lamartine;  ^'but  the  nalion 
might  think  otherwise.  Beware  of  demonstrations  of  this 
kind.  An  18th  Bnmiaire  by  the  people  might  bring  fortb 
another  18th  Bmmaire  by  despotism,  sod  this  is  what 
neither  you  nor  I  wish  for." 

Words  almost  prophetic  in  their  rdation  to  subsequent 
events* 

The  Qovomment  agreed  to  discuss  the  advantages  of  a 
farther  delay,  and  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  for  many 
reasons  it  would  be  desirably  principally  because  the 
nBtaonal  force  would  then  be  in  a  position  to  protect  the 
National  Assembly^  a  conchisum  justified  by  immediate 
results. 

Both  the  internal  affiiirs  and  the  foreign  relaticns  of  the 
new  Bepublio  required  strenuous  attention.  The  treasury 
was  becoming  exhausted;  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  Europe 
were  directed  to  France,  which  was  regarded  either  with 
soapicion  or  with  suiprise,  as  to  the  probable  expression  of 
her  foreign  policy. 

The  circular  of  M.  de  Lamartine  to  the  representatives  of 
France  at  foreign  courts,  vindicated  the  sentiments  of  the 
RepoMican  Government  from  any  charge  of  an  aggressive  in- 
tention. War  was  not  a  principle  of  ^e  French  Bepubli& 
She  would  not  begin  war  with  any  one ;  neither  did  she  fear 
it.  The  treatieB  of  1815  were  no  longer  regarded  as  a  rule 
of  right,  but  the  tetritoriai  circumscriptions  eettled  1^  those 
treatieswere  accepted  as  foots,  and  as  the  baee  of  the  reia- 
tkms  of  France  with  other  countriea  Those  foots  might 
have  to  undergo  modifioations  by  common  agreement^  sub- 
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ject  to  the  dictates  of  consciencei  prudence,  tod  modera- 
tion wiiich  the  RepubUe  took  for  its  guidftnce. 

If  Switzerland,  the  old  and  fedthfol  ally  of  Fiund),  should 
be  coerced  and  threatened  during  the  democratic  move- 
ment then  taking  place  in  her  institutions,  or  if  the  inde- 
pendent statcis  of  Italy  should  b^  invaded  or  trammelled 
in  their  internal  reforms  and  transformations  by  armed 
interfeienoe,  the  French  Republic  would  consider  itself 
authorized  to  arm  in  order  to  protcjct  these  legitimate  move- 
ments of  progress  and  nationality.  At  the  same  time,  that 
Republic  would  neither  openly  nor  secretly  make  any  pro- 
paganda among  its  neighbours.  She  would  institute  by  the 
light  of  her  ideas,  by  the  spectacle  of  order  and  peace,  which 
she  hoped  to  exhibit  to  the  world,  the  only  hone^  pro- 
selytism,  that  of  sympathy  and  esteem. 

This  last  promise  was  faithfully  kept  by  the  Foreign 
Minist^.  There  were,  it  is  true,  various  efforts  made  to 
aid  foreign  revolutionists,  but  such  assifitance  was  given  by 
the  dubs,  and  was  altogether  discouKiged  by  the  Govem- 
mentL  Poles,  Belgians,  Getmans,  Italians,  and  Irish  were 
fraternised  with  by  the  Parisian  insurrectionists,  but  the 
clubs  were  beyond  the  control  of  the  ministry,  and  Lamar- 
tine  even  warned  the  authorities  of  the  various  coimtries 
thus  threatened 'with  sedition.  Some  bands  of  men  were 
sent  to  the  frontier,  and  the  expenses  of  their  journey  paid ; 
but  Ledru  Rollin  afterwards  explained  that  this  was  done 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  labour-market  of  Paris  from 
the  burden  of  foreign  workmen. 

Relief  frt)m  such  an  additional  burden  was  necessary. 
Under  the  former  Grovemment  the  annual  deficit  in  the  exche- 
quer had  increased  the  national  debt  by  above  thirty  millions 
sterling.  The  amount  spent  in  public  Works  had  created  a 
large  fiodiing  debt  in  treasury  bonds  and  exchequer  bills  ; 
and  the  money  in  the  treasury  was  absorbed  by  the  divi- 
dends due  in  March  and  the  cost  of  the  revolution.  .  Money 
had  to  be  found  for  the  pay  of  the  army,  the  Garde  Mobile, 
secret  service,  the  Republican  Guard,  and  the  wages  of  ten 
thousand  men  employed  in  the  national  workshops. 

No  Government  can  be  carried  on  without  an  exchequer, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  raise  the  supplies  by  seeking  a 
loan  for  a  hundred  million  of  francs,  bearing  interest  at  five 
per  cent.  Retrenchments  were  to  be  made  in  official  sala- 
ries. Crown  lands  and  national  property  in  woods  and  forests 
were  to  be  sold  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  million  francs, 
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bank  notes  were  made  a  legal  tender,  the  bank  being  antho- 
Tised  to  stop  cash  payments.  The  payment  of  treasoiy 
bonds  was  deferred,  with  an  option  of  postponing  payment 
for  six  months  after  they  became  due.  Depositors  in  sayings 
banks  were  offered  three-fourths  of  the  amount  of  their  depo- 
sits in  paper  money,  and  the  direct  taxation  of  the  country 
was  increased  by  45  per  cent.  The  Bepublic  became  less 
and  less  popular  when  these  additional  burdens  were  im- 
posed, and  though  there  was  no  political  disturbance,  and  no 
other  governmental  party  endeavouring  to  subvert  the 
ministry,  a  general  tendency  to  riot  and  social  insurrection 
was  observed  in  some  of  the  large  towns.  The  conduct  of 
the  commissioners  sent  out  by  M.  Ledru  BoUin  added  to 
the  disaffection  of  the  people.  At  Bouen  and  Lyons  serious 
disturbances  took  place  ;  those  at  the  former  ending  in  an 
insurrection,  which  was  only  put  down  by  the  troops  and 
the  National  Guard  after  considerable  loss  of  life  and  the 
taking  of  a  large  number  of  prisoners. 

The  clubs  were  active,  disorder  was  general,  and  there 
were  threatening  indications  of  another  outbreak  in  Paris 
its^,  where  meetings,  demonstrations,  and  processions  were 
the  order  of  the  day.*  There  were  no  troops  in  the  capital ; 
The  National  Guards  were  disaffected.  "  We  had,"  says 
Lamartine,  "  no  legal  public  force  to  protect  order  and  pro- 
perty, and  to  preserve  peace  in  the  streets ;  the  €k>vemment 
being  threatened  incessantly  either  collectively  or  individu- 
ally with  armed  demonstrations,  with  insurrections,  with 
abduction,  and  assassination,  we  were  obliged  to  employ,  in 
order  to  defend  our  cause,  individual  voluntary  extar  legal 
force.  Each  of  us  had  his  army  of  friends  or  clients,  as  was 
the  case  at  Bome  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars." 

We  have  spoken  of  some  of  the  legislative  measures  of  the 
Provisional  Government.  There  were  others  which  should 
be  mentioned  as  belonging  especially  to  this  period  in  the 
history  Qf  France,  and  deserving  particular  notice. 

Political  oaths  of  allegiance  had  been  abolished,  and,  iu 
fact^  governments  had  succeeded  each  oUier  so  strangely, 
that  oaths  of  this  kind  could  scarcely  be  considered  binding. 
<<  This  is  the  thirteenth  oath  which  I  tender,  and  I  hope  it 
may  be  the  last^"  was  the  satirical  speech  muttered  by  Talley- 
irand,  on  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe. 

Another  measure  which  was   rapidly  passed,   was  the 
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emaacipation  of  slayes  in  all  the  French  colonies ;  an  act 
commenced  by  the  previous  Government  and  intended  to  be 
gradually  accomplished,  but  which  was  now  completed  at 
once,  with  an  agreement  for  an  indemnity  to  those  who 
would  suffer  by  tJbie  immediate  emancipation.  Imprisonment 
for  debt  was  abo  to  be  abolished,  and  t^e  liberation  of 
prisoners  for  debt  was  ordered.  All  titles  of  nobility  were 
to  cease,  and  were  forbidden  to  appear  in  any  public  act  or 
document. 

On  the  23rd  of  April  the  elections  were  to  take  place. 
Determined  to  oppose  the  establishment  of  a  regular  and 
solid  Republic,  the  insurrectionists,  members  of  the  revolu- 
tionary clubs,  were  ready  to  instigate  an  armed  opposition, 
for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  moderate  majority  in 
the  Government  represented  especially  by  Arago,  Garnier 
Pag^s,  Marie,  and  Marrast.  These  four  were  particularly 
to  be  excluded  from  the  conduct  of  affairs;  and  in  order  to 
establish  the  "  democratic  "  despotism,  which  was  the  object 
of  the  *'  Beds,'' ''  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety  "  was  to  be 
proclaimed,  after  the  pattern  of  the  dictatorial  tribunal  of 
1793,  while  the  elections  were  to  be  indefinitely  postponed. 
A  club  of  which  Blanqui  was  president,  was  believed  to  be 
the  centre  of  this  movement,  and  Blanqui  even  more  than 
Barb^,  his  old  coadjutor,  and  now  to  some  extent  a  rival 
demagogue,  was  believed  to  be  a  man  with  a  disease  or 
mania  of  revolutions. 

The  insurgents  were  to  meet  on  the  Champs  de  Mars, 
where  it  was  expected  100,000  men  woul4  be  ready  to 
march  against  the  H6tel  de  Yille.  Early  on  the  morning 
of  the  16  th  of  April  the  assemblage  began  to  grow,  but  the 
€k)vei'nment  was  not  unprepared.  Lamartine  had  been  in- 
formed of  the  proceedings  at  the  dubs  on  the  previous 
night,  and  of  the  nomination  of  the  proposed  *^  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,"  in  which  Ledru  Bollux  and  Louis  Blanc 
were  included  without  their  consent.  Lamartine  himself 
was  to  be  excluded  from  the  Government  along  with  his 
colleague& 

Lamartine  was  prompt.  Messengers  were  sent  to  direct 
the  workmen  of  the  faubourgs  St.  Ajitoine  and  Monceau 
to  hold  themselves  ready  to  defend  the  H6tel  de  Yille. 
Ledru  BoUin  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  would  order  the  '4*ap- 
pel "  to  call  the  National  Guard  to  arms  for  the  first  time 
since  their  reorganization.  General  Duvivier  would  summon 
four  battalions  of  the  new  Garde  Mobile,  of  which  he  was 
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cominander,  and  march  them  to  the  Place  de  Gr^ve.  General 
Chaagamier,  jnst  returned  from  Algeria  and  arrived  at  Paris, 
took  command  of  the  Government  forces.  Depatations 
from  the  schools  of  the  Polytechnic,  St.  Cyr,  and  of  law 
and  medicine  came  to  offer  their  services  to  the  ministry. 

Lamartine  was  active  everywhere — obtaining  ammanition 
for  the  Garde  Mobile,  calling  out  the  men,  and  making 
speeches  to  each  Mendly  deputation  as  it  arrived  at  the 
H6tel  de  Yille,  on  staircases,  or  balconies,  or  £rom  windows. 

A  column  of  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  led  by 
the  most  furious  clubbists  and  by  some  socialist  chiefs,  had 
just  issued  by  the  Pont  Koyal  and  clashed  with  a  numerous 
column  of  National  Guaids  whom  General  Courtais  had 
drawn  up  in  battle  array  under  the  walls  of  the  Louvre. 
They  had  not  proceeded  to  blows,  but  the  meeting  had  been 
a  tumultuous  one ;  hostile  looks,  cries,  and  gestures  had 
been  exchanged.  It  was,  as  it  were,  two  armies  marching 
upon  the  same  line  in  silence  and  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
observation.  Alfeady  the  first  groups  of  this  column  of  the 
Champs  de  Mars,  preceded  by  flags  and  men  wearing  red 
caps,  began  to  emerge  slowly  from  the  quay  upon  the  Place 
de  Gr^ve.  At  this  moment  a  forest  of  bayonets  glistened  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Seine  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  of  St 
Michel.  This  was  a  mass  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  Na- 
tional Guards  of  the  left  bank  of  the  river  running  at  full 
speed  at  the  call  of  Lamartine  and  Marrast.  The  bridge 
was  not  wide  enough  to  allow  them  to  pass  freely.  They 
rushed  in  a  compact  column  into  the  square  shouting  ''Yive 
la  R^publique ! "  '*  Vive  le  Gouvemement ! "  They  blocked 
up  the  quay  against  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  insurgents, 
who  remained  immovable,  undecided,  and  in  consterna- 
tion at  the  comer  of  the  Place  de  Grdve,  unable  either  to 
•advance  or  retreat,  or  to  receive  into  their  rear  ranks  the 
reinforcements  from  the  Champs  de  Mars,  which  were  inter- 
cepted by  the  legions  under  arms  from  the  Champs  Elys6es 
to  the  end  of  tilie  Qua!  Lepelletier.  The  legions  of  the  left; 
bank  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  on  the  square.  The  legions 
of  the  precincts  of  Belleville,  Bercy,  the  feubourg  du  Temple, 
the  Bftubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  the  streets  of  the  right  bank 
arrived  at  i£e  same  time  by  way  of  the  quays  and  the  out- 
lets of  the  gr^iat  arteries  of  Paris  at  their  greatest  speed, 
and  an!dd  enthusiastic  cries.  These  legions  inundated  with 
torrents  of  bayonets  all  the  streets  and  squares  from  the 
arsenal  to  the  Louvre.  In  three  hours,  Paris  was  in  arms  and 
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on  foot.  Not  only  was  Tictoiy  impossible  to  the  conspira- 
tors, but  for  thdm  eren  to  have  attempted  an  attack  would 
haye  been  foUj.  Latnartine  tbanked  General  Gliangamiery 
whose  serrioes  were  thenoefbrth  unnecessary. 

The  insurrection  was  at  end;  its  promoters  and  their 
dO,000  followers  defiled  in  a  dejected  manner  between  the 
Mnks  of  the  National  Qtiavds  and  amidst  the  hootings  of 
tiie  people  as  thej  retreated  to  the  places  from  which  the^ 
cama 

In  the  evening  200,000  bayonets  pilssed  in  review  before 
the  Hdtel  de  YiUe,  with  cries  of  ''  Yive  Lamartine !  It  bas 
les  Cornmonists  !  **  * 

The  general  elections  took  place  on  Easter  Bnndaj,  th6 
27th  of  April,  without  any  appearance  of  opposition^  and  on 
the  4th  of  May,  the  National  Assembly,  charged  with  fram- 
ing a  n6w  Ccmstitution  for  France,  was  installed  in  the 
li^slative  Palace,  formerly  the  Palais  Bourbon.  At  about 
noon  Hie  Provisional  €k)vemment  arrived,  escorted  by  a 
eoips  of  National  Guards.  Thene  were  about  500  depttties, 
the  oldest  member,  M.  Audry  de  Puyraveau,  took  the  chair, 
and  announced  that  the  session  wias  opened.  M.  l>upont 
de  TEure,  the  president  of  the  Provkldnal  Govemfnest  then 
congratulated  the  membetfi  on  their  arrival  at  Pkuis,  where 
they  were  anxiously  expected,  and  where  they  would  pro- 
ceed to  establish  the  new  institutions  of  France  on  the  broad 
basil  of  democracy.  **  The  moment  has  now  arrived,"  he 
continued,  '^  for  the  Provisional  Government  to  deposit  in 
your  hands  the  unlimited  power  which  it  received  from  the 
revolutioo.  You  are  aware  that  our  dictatorship  has  only 
been  the  exercise  of  a  moral  power  amidst  the  difficulties 
which  surrounded  us.  Faithfril  to  our  origin  as  well  as  to 
our  personal  convictions,  we  did  not  hesitate  to  proelaim 
the  birth  of  the  Republic  in  February,  and  now  we  inau- 
gurate the  incipient  labours  of  the  National  Assembly  with 
the  same  rallying  cry  of  *  Vive  la  R^publiqne ! ' " 

The  Assembly  next  proceeded  to  appoint  its  president,  its 
secretaries,  and  its  committees,  and  to  conclude  the  prelimi- 
nary business  of  the  session.  During  two  sittings  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  tiie  late  Provisional  Government  explained 
their  legisktive  acts  while  they  held  office.  On  the  10th 
the  Assembly  proceeded  to  elect  by  bidlot  the  members  of 
the  executive  commisBion,  the  candidates  being  selected 

*  Lamartine:  <<  HiBtoxy  of  the  Bevidatioa." 
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from  the  late  Provisional  Government,  of  whom  five  were 
elected — Arago,  by  725  votes;  Gamier  Pagds,  by  715; 
Maiie,  by  702 ;  Lamartine,  by  643 ;  Ledru  Rollin,  by  458. 
They  were  invested  with  authority  to  appoint  the  ministers 
of  the  different  departments,  and  M.  Bastide  was  made  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Daclerc  for  Finance, 
M.  Cr^mieox  for  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  M.  Oamot 
for  that  of  Public  Instruction.  Thus  the  administration 
continued  the  policy  of  the  Provisional  Government,  the 
executive  commission  taking  however  a  superior  place  in 
the  National  Assembly. 

But  all  this  time  the  terrorists,  who  had  been  disap- 
pointed in  their  last  effort  to  promote  an  insurrecttou,  were 
busily  engaged  in  organizing  another  demonstration,  and  it 
was  said  that  two  ex-members  of  the  Goverment  were  con- 
cerned in  the  effort  The  subject  of  intervention  in  &vour 
of  Poland  was  to  come  before  the  Assembly  for  discussion, 
and  '^  aid  to  Poland "  was  once  more  made  the  excuse  for 
"  manifestations  "  intended  to  lead  to  a  riot,  and,  if  possible, 
to  a  new  revolution. 

M.  Lamartine  had  already  appealed  to  the  members  of 
the  Assembly  who  were  in  favour  of  armed  interference  for 
Poland.  He  had  used  the  same  arguments  which  were  con- 
sidered to  be  final  on  a  previous  occasion  on  the  same  ques- 
tion. Geographical  difficulties,  the  impossibility  of  carrying 
a  French  army  of  intervention  across  the  whole  breadth  of 
Germany ;  that,  probably  after  having  to  fight  150,000 
Grermans  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Oder,  they  would,  if  they 
reached  the  Vistula,  find  200,000  Russians  supported  by  an 
inclement  climate  and  an  inhospitable  country.  He  asked 
how  the  French  rural  population  would  r^;ard  a  host  of 
German  democrats  marching  through  their  fields  and  tram- 
pling their  crops  on  their  way  to  assist  their  brother  demo- 
crats in  Spain.  Of  course  it  was  futile  to  argue  with  the 
communists,  the  socialists,  and  the  propagandists  of  the 
clubs,  with  whom  Poland  was  but  a  watchword  for  another 
attempt  to  establish  a  terrorist  convention. 

On  the  14th  a  placard  appeared  announcing  that  a  demo- 
cratic manifestation  would  take  place  next  day  in  the  Place 
de  la  Bastille,  and  accordingly,  at  10  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  15th,  about  5,000  men  assembled  with  the  flags  of  the 
various  societies,  and  began  to  move  along  the  boulevard, 
shouting  for  the  "  Democratic  Republic,"  for  Barb^  Ledru 
Rollin,  and  Louis  Blanc.     It  was  magnificent  weather,  and 
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at  about  noon  the  column,  which  had  doubled  its  numbers, 
reached  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  its  foremost  rank  stand- 
ing on  the  bridge  leading  to  the  palace  of  the  National 
Assembly ;  the  Assembly  was  then  sitting.  Twelve  thou- 
sand men  of  the  National  Guard  had  been  summoned  to 
take  their  stations  around  the  palace,  and  reserve  battalions 
of  Mobiles  were  under  the  trees  on  the  Champs  Elys(>es  and 
in  the  courts.  Arago,  Marie,  Garnier  Pag^,  and  Pagnerre 
had  remained  at  the  Luxembourg,  in  case  of  their  services 
being  required,  in  the  event  of  their  colleagues  being  shut 
up  in  the  palace  of  the  Assembly.  The  petition  on  behalf 
of  Poland  was  being  read,  and  the  debate  was  pix)ceeding, 
when  one  of  the  qussstors  stopped  the  speaker  with  the  in- 
telligence that  the  Assembly  was  assailed  by  twenty  thousand 
men,  who  were  now  approaching  the  palace. 

Only  about  200  Gardes  Mobiles  had  protected  the  Ap- 
proach by  the  bridge,  and  these  gave  way  before  the  pressure 
of  the  insurgent  column,  withdrew  within  the  railings  in 
front  of  the  palace,  and  closed  the  gate.  The  rioters 
then  wheeled  to  the  left  by  the  Hue  de  Bourgogne,  and 
thence  reached  another  gate  where  the  guard  standing  out- 
side dispersed,  while  those  inside  had  barely  time  to  close 
the  entrance.  General  Courtals,  to  whom  was  entrusted 
the  command  of  the  National  Guard,  had  made  no  pro- 
vision against  the  attack  on  the  Assembly,  and  had  appeared 
to  neglect  every  precaution.  The  mob  began  to  scale  the 
lower  windows  of  the  palace.  The  National  Guards  and 
Mobiles  who  were  in  the  court  would  have  prevented 
them,  but  General  Courtais  ordered  them  to  unfix  their 
bayonets.  The  invading  crowd  had  entered  the  halls  leading 
to  the  Assembly.  Lamartine  rushed  out  and  endeavoured 
to  address  them,  but  they  refused  to  listen  to  him.  Barb^ 
next  came  out  and  congratulated  the  mob  on  having  asserted 
their  rights,  telling  them  that  the  door  should  be  opened  to 
them.  Louis  Blanc  also  spoke  to  them,  but  his  speech  was 
drowned  in  the  shouts  and  cheers  of  his  adherents.  Then 
the  doors  of  the  galleries  were  burst  open,  the  crowd  rushed 
in — men  in  rags,  half  naked,  in  dirty  blouses,  in  workmen's 
clothes,  with  faces  distorted  with  passion,  and  voices  hoarse 
with  continued  shouting,  took  possession  of  the  seats.  Down 
in  the  body  of  the  hall  another  crowd  surged  in  at  each 
door  with  flags  and  weapons. 

Meeting  in  front  of  the  tribune,  they  filled  the  central 
passage  which  ran  across  the  house.     The  men  in  the  gal- 
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laiies  leaped  down  and  jained  tbew.  The  depaUaB  kept 
tiieir  seats  after  Btrugglmg  with  those  who  attempted  to 
displace  them.  Barb^  tned  to  spea]^,  but  could  not  be 
heard  ;  Ledm  EoUin  followed  with  a  aimilar  result  The 
president  endeavoured  to  procure  silence,  but  without  avaiL 
Louis  Blanc  obtained  a  partial  hearing,  and  exhorted  the 
people  to  be  moderate  and  to  keep  silence,  in  order  that  the 
petition  might  be  read.  M.  Baspail,  who  was  not  a  member 
of  the  Assembly,  then  mounted  the  tribune  to  read  the 
petition.  Blanqui  followed,  demanding  that  war  should 
then  and  th^e  be  declared  against  Frussiai  Austria,  and 
Russia.  Barbds  then  gave  a  second  oration :  he  declared 
that  the  people  there  bad  deserved  well  of  their  countrj. 
Qe  moved  the  outlawry  of  any  officer  of  the  Kational  Guard 
who  should  order  the  drums  to  beat  the  rappel ;  that  any 
member  wko  should  not  vote  for  war  in  the  present  sitting 
should  be  declared  a  traitor  to  his  country ',  and  dsmanded 
a  forced  contribution  of  a  thousand  millions  to  be  levied  on 
the  wealthy  classes.  All  this  was  violently  applauded. 
Sppie  of  the  crowd  then  seized  Louis  Blanc  and  marched 
with  him  in  triumph  round  the  hall ;  an  honour  £pom  which 
he  was  anxious  to  be  released 

A  sheet  of  paper  was  produced  on  which  was  written, 
*'  The  National  Assembly  is  dissolved.''  This  was  stuck  on 
a  flag,  and  Huber  hoistipg  the  flag  from  the  tribune,  shouted 
<<  In  the  name  of  the  people,  the  National  Assembly  is  dis- 
solved 1 "  A  rioter  pushed  the  president  away  from  his 
seat;,  &pd  he  thereupon  left  the  hall,  followed  by  a  large 
number  of  the  deputies ;  somebody  fired  a  pistol,  and  the  ball 
lodged  in  the  ceiling.  The  uproar  was  terrible  ;  when  in 
the  midst  of  it  all  another  man  ascended  the  tribune,  and 
proclaimed  a  committee  of  Government^  naming  ss  its  mem- 
bers— ^Pierre,  Leroux,  Cabet,  Proudhon,  Baspail,  Barb^s^ 
Blanqui,  Ledru  Bollin,  Albert,  and  Louis  Blanc. 

Ledru  Hollin,  however,  was  not  present,  he  had  remained 
with  his  colleagues  of  the  executive  Government. 

Barb^  Blanqui,  and  Baspail  then  cried,  '^  To  the  Hdtel 
de  Yille ! "  and  went  out,  followed  by  the  mob,  to  the  old 
seat  of  the  revolutionary  party. 

During  these  proceedings  Lamartine  and  some  others  had 
retired  to  the  library.  M.  C16ment  Thomas,  colonel  of  the 
second  legion  of  the  National  Guards,  had  been  requested 
by  the  president  to  muster  the  National  Guards  and  place 
himself  at  their  head     Outside  the  palace  was  a  battalion 
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of  Mobiles,  and  in  the  garden  of  the  Tnileries  a  battalion 
fif  National  Guacds,  who  had  been  there  all  the  time,  with- 
out receiving  any  instructions.  The  drums  were  ordered  to 
beat  a  charge,  and  in  want  the  Mobiles  with  fixed  bayonets 
to  clear  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  mob ;  but  the  original 
mob  had  left  already,  and  only  a  crowd  of  idlers  remained. 
The  hall  was  soon  closed,  and  the  deputies  resumed  their 
seats. 

It  was  now  about  £ve  o'clock  in  the  evening.  A 
message  came  that  Barb^s  and  tiie  insuigents  were  at 
the  H6tel  de  Yille.  Lamartine  aad  Ledru  Rollin  at  onoe 
placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  some  battalions  of  National 
Guards,  some  regular  cavalry,  and  two  cannona  On  the 
way  they  were  joined  by  a  body  of  armed  dtiaens.  The 
clubbists  and  their  foUowevs  were  in  great  numbers  at  the 
Hdtel  de  Yille,  but  some  of  the  National  Guards  knew  the 
place  well,  obtained  admission  by  a  private  entrance,  went 
quietly  into  the  building,  and  suddenly  entering  the  council- 
room  of  the  conspirators,  seized  the  papers  and  proclama- 
tions that  littered  the  table,  and  arrested  Barbds  and  Baa- 
paiL  Their  followers  seeing  that  their  captors  were  well 
supported  by  the  National  Guards  outside  the  building, 
surrendered  without  much  resistance.  Lamartine  was  carried 
back  to  the  Assembly  in  triumph.  At  nine  o'clock  the 
meeting  was  adjourned,  and  the  deputies  went  out  two  and 
two,  passing  between  the  ranks  of  the  National  Guards 
amidst  congratolatoiy  cries  and  much  shaking  of  hands. 
That  night  Paris  was  illuminated. 

General  Courtais  was  arrested  ;  Colonel  C16ment  Thomas 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  National  Guard ;  and 
M.  Caussidi^re,  prefect  of  police,  giving  in  his  resignation, 
M.  Trouv6  Claudel  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

Still  there  was  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  in  the  public  mind. 
It  was  suspected  that  these  attempts,  unsuccessful  as  they 
were,  were  only  proo&  of  the  existence  of  a  widely-spread 
disaffection  and  a  conspiracy  which  would  lead  to  more 
desperate  manifestations. 

In  accordance  with  these  fears,  General  Oavaignao,  who 
had  been  sent  for  from  Algeria,  was  appointed  Minister  of 
War  on  the  18th  of  May,  and  on  the  20th  the  Assembly 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  France,  in  which  it 
took  upon  itself  to  answer  for  the  safety  of  the  oountry. 

On  the  following  day,  a  great  festival  took  place  in  the 
Champs  de  Mars,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Festival  of  Con- 
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cord/'  whereiii,  amidst  some  trophies  of  an  emblematical 
aad  classical  or  mythological  character  and  a  display  of 
popular  gratification,  the  great  body  of  National  Guards 
and  the  troops  of  the  garrison  paraded  before  the  National 
Assembly. 

Six  days  afterwards  Blanqui  was  arrested  and  taken  to 
Yincennes. 

The  fears  of  those  who  regarded  the  demonstrations  of 
May  as  signs  of  a  widely-spread  disaffection,  and  a  deter- 
mined attempt  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  was  not  ill-founded.  On  the  21st  of  May  the 
Great  Festival  of  Concord  was  observed.  On  the  22nd  of 
June  insurrection  had  again  broken  out,  and  the  whole  of 
Paris  was  convulsed  with  the  imminence  of  the  danger  or 
the  excitement  of  another  impending  revolution. 

The  immediate  opportunity  for  a  serious  disturbance  was 
the  decision  of  the  Assembly  to  close  the  national  work- 
shops. Always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  subject  of 
popular  discontent,  the  terrorists  and  Red  Republicans  saw 
in  this  announcement  the  means  of  obtaining  an  over- 
whelming influence  and  an  overwhelming  force.  For  some 
time  past  a  large  proportion  of  the  labourers  and  artisans 
employed  in  these  workshops  had  been  the  protectors  of  the 
Government,  which  found  them  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Their  loyally  had  been  displayed  on  both  the  previous 
occasions,  when  revolutionary  manifestations  threatened  the 
mimstry  and  the  country. 

The  establishment  of  these  workshops,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  theoretical  vagaries  of  the  communist  and 
sodalist  leaders,  was  only  to  be  a  temporary  expedient  for  re- 
lieving the  large  number  of  workmen  in  Paris,  who  had  been 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  revolution.  These  men 
were  a  continued  danger  to  the  formation  of  a  government, 
and  humanity,  as  well  as  political  sagacity,  demanded  that 
they  should  be  relieved.  Such  a  mode  of  relief  as  that 
which  was  adopted  was  likely  to  be  fatal,  unless  it  could  be 
so  contrived  as  gradually  to  restore  the  labourers  to  inde- 
pendent employment^  under  ordinary  masters,  in  various 
parts  of  the  country;  and  to  draft  some  of  them  to  the 
completion  of  large  public  works,  so  that  the  Government 
might  quickly  be  relieved  from  the  extraordinary  pressure 
of  providing  them  with  work  and  wages;  or,  what  was 
scarcely  less  difficult,  finding  them  wages,  whether  work 
could  be  procured  for  them  or  not,  and  so  leaving  them 
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fl  yast  body  of  idle  men — a  continual  menace  to  social 
order.  About  40,000  men  had  been  drawn  to  Paris  by  the 
work  of  the  fortifications  begun  by  Louis  Philippe.  The 
Bevolution  had  depressed  all  the  trades  dependent  on  the 
demand  for  luxuries ;  many  callings  were  altogether  sup- 
pressed by  the  condition  of  the  city ;  many  manufactories 
worked  only  half-time,  and  at  last  were  closed  altogether ; 
and  200,000  workmen,  besides  a  number  of  others  pre- 
viously unaccustomed  to  manual  labour,  crowded  to  the 
national  workshops.  These  men  were  all  divided  into  com- 
panies. They  went  regularly  to  and  from  their  work  when 
there  was  any  employment  for  them,  even  though  some- 
times a  number  of  the  inexpert  would  be  engaged  only  in 
planting  trees  of  liberty  in  the  streets.  They  were  organized 
into  sections,  had  their  superiors,  observed  certain  regula- 
tions as  to  discipline  among  themselves,  and  every  Satimlay 
night  received  their  wages.  Probably  without  any  such 
intention  either  on  the  part  of  the  Gk>vemment  or  on  that 
of  the  men  themselves,  these  workmen  became  a  great 
power — an  organized  proletarian  army.  In  the  large  towns 
similar  arrangements  had  been  made.  The  scheme,  perhaps 
intended  only  to  raise  and  protect  the  labouring  class,  by 
offering  them  temporary  assistance  in  their  distress^  con- 
tinued long  enough  to  defeat  its  object  Labour  itself  lost 
its  dignity ;  and  instead  of  these  men  becoming  a  source  of 
strength  to  the  nation,  they  were  its  weakness ;  from  firee 
workmen,  with  a  natural  pride  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
State,  they  degenerated  to  audacious  paupers,  claiming  to 
be  maintained  by  the  nation,  or  to  confiscate  property  by 
insurrection. 

To  bring  them  to  this  attitude  was  the  work  of  the 
Clubbists;  and  when  it  was  ordered  that  no  more  men 
should  be  admitted  to  the  workshops,  and  that  of  those 
already  on  the  list,  the  able-bodied  of  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-five  years  old,  who  had  no  settlement  in  Paris, 
should  either  be  enlisted  in  the  army  or  sent  away,  the 
struggle  commenced. 

A  great  banquet,  at  five  sous  a  head,  was  organized  to 
take  place  among  the  workmen  on  the  14th  of  July,  when 
it  was  prophesied  that  the  Executive  Commission  would  be 
denounced  and  extinguished. 

On  the  24th  of  June  the  National  Assembly  was  debating 
the  question.  Victor  Hugo  said,  *^  The  true  and  intelligent 
workmen  of  Paris  must  not  be  degraded  into  lazzaroni  in 
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time  of  peaee,  to  become  janissaries  in  time  of  war^  for  the 
serrice  of  some  dictator.  Uud^  tlie  Monarchy  we  had  the 
idlers  of  wealth,  shall  we  now  have  the  idlers  of  pau- 
perism V*  It  was  agreed,  however,  to  vote  one  more  credit 
of  three  millions  for  sa^^rting  the  national  workshops^ 
and  this  was  to  be  the  last.  On  the  22nd  of  June  it  was 
announced  in  the  Moniteur  that  the  enlistment  and  dis- 
penion  of  the  younger  workmen  would  begin  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  Those  workmen  who  could  get  employment  at 
their  tiades,  but  who  had  not  a  yearns  settlement  in  Pans, 
were  to  be  sent  to  their  respective  communes.  It  waa 
necessary  for  the  conspirators,  who  sought  another  revo- 
lution, to  be  quick  in  their  movements,  before  the  men  were 
drafted  away. 

Fifteen  hundred  workmen,  who  declared  that  they  would 
not  submit  to  the  orders  of  the  Government,  assembled  on 
the  place  St  Victor,  where  a  man  named  Pujol,  a  revo- 
lutionist, offered  to  put  himself  at  their  heed.  They  went 
to  the  Luxemboucg,  where  Pi\Jol  and  two  others  had  an 
angry  interview  with  Marie,  who  refused  to  promise  any- 
thing, or  to  pledge  the  Grovemment.  The  crowd  afterwards 
marched  off,  wibh  cries  and  threats  against  the  Government 
and  ''  the  rich." 

At  six  in  the  evening  about  5,000  men  assembled  in 
front  of  the  Pantheon,  where  Pujol  met  them  again.  The 
terrorist  leaders  were  among  them,  wearing  bkmses,  but 
mot  with  the  clothes,  hands,  or  appearance  of  workmen. 
At  the  fimbourg  St.  Antoine  three  or  four  thousand  more 
joined  them,  and  then  tiiey  all  marched  bade  to  the  Pan^ 
theon,  where  they  agreed  to  meet  Pujol  on  the  following 
morniog.  The  aj^pointment  was  kept  After  a  speech 
from  Pujol)  the  crowd  of  men  formed  in  coder,  and  marched 
with  banners  to  the  place  de  la  Bastille.  Xhenoe,  after 
kneeling  before  the  column  of  July,  in  obectience  to  their 
leader,  who  harangned  them  in  fr.vour  of  revolution,  they 
marched  under  tiiie  oonduet  of  leaders,  all  of  whom  were 
armed,  towards  the  porte  St,  Denis.  The  cry  of  "Barri- 
cades r  was  raised.  The  aimed  leaders^  who  were  evidently 
used  to  the  work,  took  the  initiative.  An  omnibus,  a  cart- 
load of  stones,  coaches,  water-carts,  served  for  rapidly-KX>n- 
structed  barricades  across  the  Boulevards,  from  windows 
in  some  of  the  houses  of  which,  signals  w^re  exchanged  with 
men  in  the  street,  who  forthwith  entered,  and  found  arms 
ready  for  them  ;  while  others  paraded  the  streets,  shouting, 
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''Tbey  massacre  oav  brethren  I"  thougli  not  a  shot  had 

been  fired. 

The  work  proceeded  with  such  vonderful  rapidity,  that 
it  wan  believed  a  plan  had  been  prepared.  All  the  eastern 
and  most  thickly  populated  portion  of  Paris  was  enclosed 
by  the  barricades  timt  had  sprung  up  in  the  faubourgs 
Poiaaonidre,  St.  Denis,  St  Martin,  and  the  Temple,  as 
well  as  in  the  place  de  la  Bastille,  and  in  the  £ftubou3^  St 
Antoixke,  in  the  &ubouig  St  Mai'oeau  south  of  the  river, 
in  th9  rue  St  Jacques,  at  the  Pantheon,  and  in  the  island 
of  the  Cit^,  at  the  bridge  of  St  Michael,  and  that  of  the 
H6tei  Dieu.  The  advanced  insurgent  post  was  at  the  church 
of  St  Gervaia,  behind  the  H6tel  de  Villa  Their  object 
was  to  get  possession  of  the  Hdtel  de  Yille  and  of  the  Pre- 
fecture de  Police,  proclaim  a  revolutionary  committee,  and 
then  march  along  the  4)uats  against  the  National  Aasembly. 
They  had  three  centres  of  actian  or  head-quarters — the  dos 
St  lAzare  on  the  right,  the  Pantheon  on  the  left,  and  the 
place  de  la  Baatille  in  the  centre.  They  moved  both  from 
right  and  left,  and  as  they  advanced  erected  barricades  to 
protect  their  retreat,  in  case  of  reverses.  Forty  thousand 
men  were  assembled,  including  a  number  of  liberated  con- 
victs and  desperate  criminals,  who  afterwards  oommitted 
atrocities. 

The  agents  of  revolution  prompted  the  workmen  to 
action ;  and  many  of  the  workmen  themselves,  ccmoeiving 
that  the  Government  was  inimical  to  them,  and  misled  by 
the  falae  representations  of  the  cheap  revolutionary  journals, 
were  ready  for  iuBuiTection.  To  these  were  added  those 
who  designed  to  maJbe  the  occasion  a  war  against  property 
and  an  opportunity  for  pillage. 

General  Cavaignac  was  commander-in-chief  of  Paris  as 
well  as  Minister  of  War.  Generals  Lamoricidre  and  Bedeau 
w^re  under  his  ordera  The  insurrection  had  begun  in  the 
faubourgs.  A  detachment  of  the  National  Guard  had  marched 
up  the  Boulevard  totv^ards  the  barricade  of  the  porte  St 
Denis  with  "  supported  "  arms,  as  though  not  intending  to 
fire.  At  fifty  paces*  diatonce  they  were  fired,  on  by  the 
insurgents-— several  were  killed.  Other  National  Guards 
came  to  their  support,  and  returned  the  fire  with  little  effect 
against  the  men  sheltered  by  the  barricade.  A  battalion,  of 
the  second  legion  came  up  and  began  firing  in  platoons.  A 
man  carrying  a  flag  appeared  on  the  barricade  and  was  shot 
A  young  woman  seized  the  flag  and  came  forward,  as  if 
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challengmg  the  National  Guards,  while  the  insaigents  were 
tiiiag  from  behind  her.  She  was  called  upon  to  retire,  but 
persisted,  and  fell  with  the  flag  in  her  hand.  Then  the 
National  Guards  rushed  to  the  assault  and  carried  the 
barricade. 

General  Cavaignac,  after  his  reconnaissance,  reported  at  the 
hall  of  the  National  Assembly  that  the  Line,  the  National 
Guard,  the  Gkrde  Mobile,  and  the  new  Republican  Guard 
were  all  ready  for  action.  Several  members  left  the  hall 
with  him,  including  Lamartine  and  Pierre  Bonaparte  (son 
of  Lucien).  Cavaignac  went  to  direct  the  attack  against  the 
faubourg  du  Temple,  and  to  reconnoitre ;  walked  coolly  to 
the  bridge  over  the  canal,  in  the  middle  and  elevated  portion 
of  which  he  stood  exposed  to  the  fire  firom  the  barricades. 

The  fight  there  lasted  till  nine  at  night.  To  take  the 
barricade  in  the  rue  St.  Maur,  catnon  was  ordered  up.  In 
the  rue  Faubourg  Poisonnidre,  at  the  junction  of  three  streets, 
was  another  strong  barricade.  A  battalion  of  infantry  sup- 
ported by  Mobiles  and  Nationals  summoned  it  to  surrender, 
and  then  charged  it  amidst  the  fire  from  its  defenders  and 
from  the  neighbouring  houses.  In  half  an  hour  the  insur- 
gents retired,  fighting  as  they  went^  and  retreated  behind 
other  barricades. 

In  the  island  of  la  Cite  and  south  of  the  river  the  fight- 
ing was  very  severe.  General  Bedeau  carried  a  barri^ule 
with  a  loss  of  sixty  killed  and  wounded  in  the  rue  de  la 
Harpe ;  then  in  the  rue  St.  Jacques,  he  himself  was  wounded 
in  the  leg.  A  chief  of  battalion  of  the  National  Guards  was 
4?illed  near  the  church  of  St.  Severin.  M.  Bixio,  a  member 
-of  the  Assembly,  leading  a  column  of  the  Garde  Mobile,  was 
shot  through  the  breast.  M.  Domds,  another  member,  was 
wounded,  as  was  General  Frangoia  By  nine  o'clock  the 
faubourgs  on  the  north  of  the  river  were  nearly  free  from 
insurgents,  with  the  exception  of  the  faubourgs  St  Antoine 
and  .du  Temple. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  National  Assembly  was  strongly 
guarded,  and  all  the  regiments  within  reach  were  summoned 
to  come  at  once  by  railway  to  Paris. 

The  Assembly  sat  en  permanence — ^the  members  slept  on 
the  benches,  in  the  i^rtments  of  the  palace,  or  were  ajl 
night  in  the  streets.  The  insurgents  held  strong  positions, 
and  those  on  the  south  of  the  river  actually  made  their  head- 
quarters at  the  Pantheon :  the  arms  of  revolution  were  ex- 
tended roiind  half  of  Paris. 
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Paris  'was  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  siege.  All  the  ex- 
ecutive powers  were  intrusted  to  General  Cayaignac.  The 
widows  and  children  of  those  who  fell  in  defence  of  liberty 
and  order  were  to  be  adopted  by  the  Republic.  Deputations 
of  members  conveyed  the  intelligence  of  these  measures  to 
the  head-quarters  of  the  legions  of  National  Guards.  The 
three  head-quarters  of  the  army  were,  General  Lamorioidre's 
at  porte  St.  Denis ;  General  Duvivier*s,  H6tel  de  YiLle ;  and 
General  Damesme's,  place  de  la  Sorbonne. 

The  Executive  Commission  withdrew  from  office. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  following  morning  General  Cavaignac 
suspended  the  attack.  Prodamations  were  distributed, 
telling  the  workmen  that  they  had  been  deceived  by  factious 
and  intriguing  men;  that  the  National  Assembly  was 
anxious  to  obtain  for  them  honest  employment  instead  of 
the  miseiuble  pittance  which  had  been  doled  out  to  them  ; 
that  the  labour  question  could  not  be  solved  by  blood  or 
insurrection,  which  would  only  aggravate  their  distress  and 
ruin  the  prospects  of  the  Bepublic  ;  that  if  they  laid  down 
their  arms,  the  Government  and  the  nation  would  forgive 
them  as  mistaken  brethren. 

''What  do  these  men  want,"  said  the  address, — ^''the 
Republic] — It  is  proclaimed.  Universal  suffrage? — It  has 
been  fully  adopted  and  put  in  practice.  What  do  they  want 
then  ?  We  know  it  now.  They  want  anarchy,  pillage,  and 
fire.  These  have  been  openly  proclaimed  from  their  barri- 
cades. No  doubt  hunger,  distress,  and  want  of  work  have 
afforded  recruits  to  the  insurrection.  But  though  there  are 
among  the  insurgents  many  unfortxmate  men  who  are  mis- 
led, the  guilt  of  those  who  mislead  them,  and  the  objects 
that  the  latter  have  in  view,  are  now  no  longer  a  mystery. 
Only'  the  other  day  they  were  waving  the  standards  of  the 
pretender ;  to-day  they  have  seized  upon  the  question  of  the 
national  workshops,  and  they  misrepresent  the  acts  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  National  Assembly." 

The  laws  forbidding  the  exhibition  of  poKtical  placards 
and  the  crying  of  news-venders  and  ballad-singers  in  the 
streets  were  again  put  in  forca 

The  publication  of  La  Freate,  which  was  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  Government^  was  stopped,  and  its  editor,  M.  de 
Girardin,  arrested.  Eleven  of  the  violently  radical  and 
communistic  journals  were  suppressed. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  conflict  recommenced.  Cannon 
and  howitzer  were  brought  against  the  barricades.     It  was 
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no  longer  a  riot,  biit  a  battle.  The  hottest  fight  was  in  the 
quartier  St  Jacques,  south  of  the  riyer.  Qeneral  Damesme 
vas  dangerously  wounded.  Troops  with  cannon  burst  open 
the  gates  of  the  Pantheon,  and  l^e  insurgents  within  were 
either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Barricades  were  st<»ined. 
Sometimes  Mobiles  who  entered  the  houses,  and  sometimes 
insurgents  who  held  possession  of  them,  fired  from  tiie  win- 
dows. G^eral  Brea  succeeded  Damesme  in  command, 
stormed  the  barricades  in  the  rue  Moufietard,  and  arrived 
before  the  barrier  Fontaineblean,  which  was  fortified  and 
defended  by  a  number  of  men.  He  wished  to  spare  further 
slaughter,  and  rode  up  with  a  flag  of  truce,  asking  the  insur- 
gents to  surrender  and  not  proYoke  further  contest  Some 
of  them  called  out  to  him  that  they  eould  not  hear  plainly 
what  he  said,  and  asked  him  to  dismount  and  come  nearer. 

He  trusted  them,  and  he  and  his  aide-de-camp,  Gaptidn 
Mangin,  with  another  oflScer,  went  outside  the  barrier.  l%e 
gate  was  immediately  dosed  upon  them,  and  the  general 
was  seised  and  threatened  with  death  unless  he  ordered  his 
column  to  retire.  He  refused,  assuring  them  it  would  be  use- 
less. They  gave  him  half  an  hour  to  decide.  lieutenant- 
Colon^  Thomas  rode  up  to  the  banier  to  claim  the  prisoners. 
He  was  driven  back  by  a  discharge  of  musketry.  A  man 
aimed  point-blank  at  General  Brea^  and  shot  him  dead. 
Captain  Mangin  was  afterwards  barbarously  killed ;  the 
other  officer  contrived  to  conceal  himself  and  escaped. 
Colonel  Thomas  stormed  the  barricade.  In  the  streets,  in 
the  houses,  in  the  public  buildings,  the  insurgents  held  out 
Two  thousand  of  them  plundered  the  dep6t  of  arms  at  the 
mairie  of  the  8th  arrondissement,  and  rushed  along  the  rue 
St.  Antoine  with  the  standard  of  the  8th  regiment  as  a 
trophy,  and  joined  the  main  body,  who  were  assaulting  the 
H6tel  de  Vifle.  General  Duvivier  was  wounded,  and  sent 
to  Cavaignao  for  reinforcements.  The  position  was  becom- 
ing very  difficult ;  the  fate  of  Paris  was  critical  Meanwhile 
fresh  troops  continued  to  arrive,  and  General  Cavaignac's 
plan  was  not  to  detach  them  into  several  small  bodies,  but 
to  direct  them  in  force  against  the  principal  points  of  the 
insurrection. 

During  the  whole  of  the  24th  the  Assembly  continued  its 
sitting. 

On  the  25  th  the  fighting  was  desperate.  General  Negrier 
was  shot  through  the  head  from  a  house,  while  he  was  ex- 
horting the  insurgents  at  a  barricade  to  surrender ;  but  this 
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barricade  wias  tlie  last  Temaimng  stronghold  of  the  insurreo- 
tion  in  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine.  It  was  taken  while 
General  Lamorici^re  was  driving  the  insnrgents  of  the 
fatibonrg  dn  Temple  to  their  la£rt  intrenchments  towards 
the  canal  and  the  barrier  Yilletta  A  messenger  came  to 
the  general  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  he  was  received.  He 
demanded  that  the  iiteurgents  should  be  permitted  to  retire 
free.  General  Lamoricidre  demanded  that  they  should  sat- 
render  at  discretion.     This  they  would  not  agree  to. 

M.  d*Ail&e,  the  archbishop  of  Paris^  asked  permisston  of 
(General  OaTaignac  to  go  as  a  messenger  of  peace  to  the 
insurgents  of  St.  Antoine.  Accompanied  by  his  vicars,  he 
went  to  the  place  de  la  Bastille,  where  Kegiier  had  been 
killed.  He  asked  the  officers  to  stop  the  firing.  It  ceased 
on  both  sides,  and  the  archbishop  advanced  to  the  barricade^ 
preceded  by  a  man  in  a  blouse,  who  carried  a  green  branch 
in  his  hand.  Some  of  the  insurgents  came  down ;  several 
soldiers  and  National  Guards  followed  the  archbishop, 
alarmed  for  his  safety.  There  were  cries  and  recrimina- 
tions ;  the  firing  began  again,  but  the  prelate  passed  inside 
the  barricade  by  a  side  entrance,  lliere  he  began  to  exhort 
and  entreat  the  people.  A  shot  from  a  window  struck  him. 
He  was  carried  into  a  nei^bouring  house  by  some  of  the 
insurgents,  who  were  deeply  moved  by  the  accident.  He 
was  forwards  conveyed  to  his  pahice,  where  he  died  on  the 
fbllowing  Tuesday. 

On  the  evening  of  the  25th,  the  &ubouTg  St.  Antoine 
still  held  out.  They  wanted  a  full  and  general  amnesty ; 
but  General  Oavaignac  demanded  that  they  should  surrender, 
or  they  would  be  attacked  on  both  sides.  He  gave  them 
till  ten  d'clock  (about  three  hours)  to  decide.  After  a  short 
sharp  fight  with  the  columns  of  Generals  Lamoriddre  and 
Ferrot^  they  submitted,  and  the  insurrection  was  suppressed, 
-—the  national  workshops  abolished. 

Long  columns  of  prisoners  wexfi  taken  through  the  streets 
— the  wounded  were  carried  to  the  hospital — ^the  dead  were 
buried.     Paris  was  a  sad  and  solemn  spectacle. 

The  chief  of  the  executive  was  to  form  military  courts  to 
tiy  the  insurgents.  A  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  the  insurrection,  their 
duties  to  include  inquiry  into  the  attempts  of  the  15th  of 
May ;  and  they  were  empowered  to  call  any  witnesses  they 
pleased,  and  to  order  domiciliary  visits  and  the  delivery  of 
papers. 
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The  dbief  of  the  execative  vas  empowered  to  dose  all  clubs 
known,  as  dangerous,  to  disarm  all  National  Guards  who  had 
not  been  present  at  the  muster,  to  disarm  also  the  insurgent 
districts,  and  to  suspend  all  the  journals  which  had  incited 
the  people  to  discontent. 

A  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  National  Assembly 
congratulating  the  people,  speaking  in  high  terms  of  the 
National,  Mobile,  and  Bepublican  Guards,  and  the  pupils 
of  the  schools,  swearing  to  maintain  the  Bepublic,  and  en- 
treating Frenchmen  to  unite  in  the  sacred  love  of  country, 
the  observance  of  concord,  and  the  orderly  maintenance  of* 
the  conquests  of  liberty  and  democracy. 

The  number  of  killed  of  the  troops,  and  National,  Mobile, 
and  Bepublican  Guards,  was  1,450 ;  the  Mobiles  alone 
having  had  above  seven  hundred  killed  and  wounded.  Five 
generals  were  among  the  number  of  the  dead,  and  six  were 
wounded,  of  whom  two  (Duvivier  and  Damesme)  died  affcer^ 
wards.  Generals  Negrier  and  Brea  were  veterans  of  the  Im- 
perial army.  Eleven  thousand  persons  were  arrested  for  being 
implicated  in  the  insurrection.  Of  these  6, 6  00  were  liberated ; 
255,  being  the  worst  cases,  were  tried  by  court-martial,  and 
4,348  were  sentenced  to  transportation  for  ten  years ;  but 
951  of  these  were  afterwards  recommended  to  pardon.  The 
transports  were  sent  to  form  agricaltural  colonies  apart 
from  the  voluntary  colonists  in  the  interior  of  Algeria^ 
whither  their  families  were  allowed  to  accompany  them. 
For  three  years  they  were  to  labour  in  common,  subject  to 
military  law  and  discipline,  and  without  political  rights. 
For  the  next  three  yeara^  those  who  behaved  well  might 
have  the  provisional  grant  of  a  house  and  a  plot  of  ground, 
discontinuing  the  community  of  labour.  For  the  remainder 
of  their  period  the  grant  might  be  established,  and  they 
might  be  no  longer  subject  to  military  law. 

On  the  27  th  of  June  an  order  ^m  General  Cavaignac, 
followed  by  a  proclamation  by  the  mayor  of  Paris,  re-esta- 
blished communications  throughout  the  capital,  which  still 
remained  under  martial  law.  General  Cavaignac  resigned 
to  the  Assembly  the  extraordinary  powers  given  to  him  as 
chief  of  the  executive.  Both  he  and  the  president  of  the 
Assembly  received  the  thanks  of  the  Government,  and 
General  Cavaignac  was  reappointed  head  of  the  executive, 
under  the  title  of  President  of  the  Council,  with  the  faculty 
of  nominating  his  own  ministers.  He  appointed  M.  Senard, 
as  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  M.  Bastide  (formerly  secretary 
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to  Lamartine),  to  the  Foreign  Office ;  M.  Goudchaux,  to 
the  Finances  j  General  Lamorici^re,  to  the  War  Office ;  M. 
Bethmont^  to  the  department  of  Justice ;  and  M.  Camot^ 
who  was  almost  immediatdly  succeeded  by  M.  Yaulabelle, 
to  the  office  of  Public  Instruction. 

On  the  4th  of  July  the  announcement  was  made  of  the 
suppression  of  the  national  workshops,  and  the  Assembly 
ordered  that  workmen  belonging  to  Paris,  who  were  unable 
to  obtain  employment,  should  receive  out-door  relie£ 
These  amounted  to  between  nine  and  ten  thousand,  while 
in  the  previous  month  115,000  workmen  had  been  sup^ 
ported  by  the  Government 


CHAPTER  11. 

From  the  election  of  Charles  Lciiia  Napoleon  Bonaparte  as  Prendeiit 
of  the  Republic  to  the  establishment  of  the  Second  Empire. — The 
abdication  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  the  German  Occupation  of  France. 
—1848—1871. 

Ik  the  foregoing  chapter  the  history  of  France  has  been 
continued  by  a  recital  of  public  events,  acoompanied,  to 
some  extent,  by  such  a  narrative  of  those  less  prominent 
but  still  important  concuiTcnces  as  will  enable  ike  reader 
intelligently  to  estimate  the  various  causes  (some  of  them 
more  obvious  than  others)  which  contributed  to  certain 
results.  It  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  accurately 
to  pursue  the  same  plan  in  the  present  division  of  the 
book.  In  touching  upon  the  occurrences  which  have  ended 
in  misfortune  and  humiliation  to  France,  a  record  of  the 
principal  events  will  be  all  that  can  safely  be  depended  on. 
The  writer  on  French  affairs  who  would  assume  to  explain 
the  relation  between  actions  and  intentions  only  partially 
made  known,  and  the  great  political  events  which  have 
followed  them,  must  either  have  been  connected  with  some 
State  officials  from  whom  he  had  peculiar  facilities  for 
acquiring  information,  or  must  confine  himself  to  shrewd 
guesses.  In  one  case  he  would  be  open  to  the  suspicion 
of  writing  with  some  political  bias  or  party  misinteipreta- 
tion  ;  on  the  other,  to  the  frequent  liability  and  occasional 
certainty  of  error.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  even  in  these 
swifUy-moving  days,  history  can  be  written  within  twenty 
years  after  the  occurrences  which  are  the  principal  attractions 
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of  atke  namttiye.  There  may  be  a  faithful  record  of  e^vnts 
and  conditions  of  society,  but  the  subeerrient  causes  which 
have  contributed  to  produce  them  are  but  imperfectly 
known.  State  documents  may  hare  been  published,  but 
smaller  State  secrets  are  not  reyealed  until  their  conceal^ 
ment  is  either  no  longer  possible  or  no  longer  necessary. 
These  may  be  accepted  as  reajsons  for  the  comparaidTe 
brevity  of  the  present  chapter,  whidi,  while  it  includes  a 
period  of  great  material  prosperity  for  France,  ends  with 
the  lamentable  record  of  repeated  disasters,  sudi  as  no 
other  great  State  has  sustained  in  modem  times. 


When  Charles  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  know?i  as 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  having  feiiled  in  his  extraordinary 
attempt  at  Boulogne  in  1840,  was  condemned  to  per- 
petual imprisonment  in  the  fortress  of  Ham,  after  a  trial 
before  the  high  Court  of  Justice,  his  acquaintances  were 
not  very  much  astonished  He  had  been  sent  out  of  the 
countxy  after  his  endeavour  to  itdse  an  insurrection  at 
Strasboui^,  and  had  returned  in  defiance  of  the  royal 
clemency.  The  only  thing  that  could  be  done  with  a 
troublesome  man,  who  would  not  keep  away  firom  France, 
was  to  keep  him  safely  in  France,  and  so  he  was  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  inst^id  of  to  exile. 

But,  if  Louis  Napoleon  was  unable  to  keep  out  of  danger, 
he  seems  to  have  had  the  faculty  of  escaping  from  danger. 
After  six  years'  confinement,  he  contrived,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  doctor  who  attended  him  (Dr.  Conneau),  to 
procure  the  disguise  of  a  workman,  and  b»  at  that  time 
several  masons  and  carpenten  were  employed  in  repairing 
the  building,  he  took  advantage  of  an  opportunity  afforded 
him  by  some  of  those  in  charge  to  pass  out  of  the  door, 
carrying  a  i^iank  upon  his  shoulder.  This  was  on  the  24th 
of  May,  1846,  and,  during  his  six  years'  iscarceration,  he 
had  written  various  pamphlets.  In  one  of  them,  the 
**Fragmens  Historiques,"  he  speaks  of  himself  while  he 
seems  to  be  discussing  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  com- 
pares the  Bourbons  to  the  Stuarts ;  but  he  was  more  for- 
tunate than  his  historical  parallel,  for,  after  leaving  the 
fortress  of  Ham,  he  once  more  reached  England,  where  he 
remained  amidst  manv  of  his  former  associates  until  1848, 
when  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  permitted  his  return 
to   France,  along  with  other  members  of  the  Bonaparte 
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As  a  proof  that  his  belief  in  tbe  |yrevft3u>g  influenee  of 
the  prestige  of  liis  name  and  &mily  was  not  unfbanded,  he 
was  returned  to  represent  five  departments  in  ^he  Con- 
fititaent  Assembly  while  he  was  stUl  in  England.  Bona- 
poxiist  agents  had  been  busy  before  that  time,  however,  and, 
jnst  after  the  distmrbances  in  May,  1848,  they  were  at- 
tempting to  produoe  an  ^ffMHfe,  in  order  to  put  forward  his 
daims,  so  that  a  decree  was  proposed  by  Lamartine,  and 
temporarily  adopted,  enforcing  against  him  the  law  of  1832 
nntil  such  time  as  tiie  National  Assembly  should  otherwise 
dedde. 

It  was  in  August  of  1848  that  he  was  elected  to  the 
National  Assembly,  however,  and  on  the  2  let  of  September 
he  returned  to  France.  Until  the  end  of  November  the 
Assembly  was  occupied  in  settling  the  form  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  at  last  a  government^  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  America,  was  adopted,  the  executive  power  to  be  in- 
trusted to  a  president,  elected  by  universal  suffinge  for  four 
years,  and  with  the  authority  to  appoint  hk  own  cabinet 
ministers. 

The  election  was  to  take  place  on  the  10th  of  I>Bcember, 
and  the  candidates  spoken  of  as  those,  one  of  whom  was 
alone  likely  to  become  President,  were  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon,  Cavaignac,  Ledru  Bollin,  and  Lamartine.  The 
result  proved  that  the  influence  of  the  Bonapartists  was  still 
sufficient  to  move  the  country.  Louis  Napoleon  was  elected 
President  of  the  French  Eepublic  for  four  years  by 
5,562,834  votes,  while  the  next  candidate,  Qeneral  Ca- 
vaignac, obtained  only  1,450,000,  and  Lamarfcime,  to  whom 
not  only  Paris,  but  the  whole  conntry,  owed  so  much,  had 
only  a  fow  thousand  supporters. 

On  the  20th  of  December  the  new  President  appeared 
before  the  nine  hundred  representatives  of  France  in  the 
National  Assembly,  and  made  oath  as  follows  :-^> 

''  In  the  presence  of  God,  and  before  the  French  people, 
represented  by  the  National  Assembly,  I  swear  to  remain 
futhfVil  to  the  Democratic  Bepnblic,  one  and  indivisible, 
and  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  which  the  constitution  imposes 
upon  me." 

That  which  he  regarded  as  the  duty  to  which  the  oath 
referred  may  be  indicated  by  the  wofds  which  he  afterwards 
read  from  a  paper  that  he  held  in  his  hand  : — 

<^  The  votes  of  the  nation,  and  the  oath  which  I  have 
just  taken,  command  my  future  conduct.    My  duty  is  clear. 
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I  will  fulfil  it  as  a  mail  of  honour.  I  ahall  regard  as  enemies 
of  the  ooimtry  all  those  who  endeavour  to  change  by  ill^;al 
means,  that  which  all  France  has  established." 

He  began  by  appointing  Odillon  Barrot  as  Prime  Minister ; 
but  events  were  already  being  precipitated  to  a  fresh  issue. 

In  1849  the  National  Assembly  was  divided,  and  seemed 
likely  to  split  up  into  separate  &ction&  The  President, 
who  had  already  conciliated  the  clergy  by  his  support  of 
the  Papal  claims  in  Eome,  nuuie  tours  in  the  provinces  of 
France,  and  held  frequent  reviews,  where  the  soldiers  were 
naturally  reminded  of  the  glory  of  the  army  under  the 
Empire,  and  were  frequently  regaled  with  extra  rati<»ijs. 
Before  the  end  of  1849  it  was  already  proposed  to  extend 
the  tenn  of  the  Presidency  from  four  to  ten  years. 

Meanwhile  the  debates  in  the  Assembly  were  acrimonious, 
characterized  by  the  bitterness  of  party  feeling,  and  the 
quarrels  of  its  members  for  precedence  and  power.  They 
ended  in  the  attempt  of  the  members  to  abrogate  the  laws 
for  universal  sufirage  passed  by  the  Bepublic,  and  press 
prosecutions  were  again  commenced,  apparently  for  the 
purpose  of  silencing  adverse  comments. 

Meanwhile  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  President 
were  of  such  a  character  that  they  might  be  r^arded  either 
as  declarations  of  a  personal  determination  to  abide  by 
simple  republican  institutionSk — as  warnings  to  those  who 
were  acting  in  opposition  to  the  constitution,— or  as  a  half- 
concealed  intimation  that  it  might  be  necessary  for  him 
to  take  some  fresh  political  action,  the  precise  nature  of 
which  was  at  that  time  not  determined. 

Perhaps  the  communication  which  he  addressed  to  the 
National  Assembly  on  the  13th  of  November,  1851 — as  it 
was  written  on  the  eve  of  the  coup  diUU,  by  which  he 
afterwards  attained  supreme  command — ^may  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  his  declarations. 

He  said  he  regarded  as  great  criminals  thoei^  who,  by 
personal  ambition,  compromised  the  small  degree  of  stability 
secured  by  the  constitution.  That  this  was  his  profound 
and  unshaken  conviction.  That  the  invariable  rule  of  his 
political  life  would  be,  under  all  circumstances,  to  perform  his 
simple  duty.  That  every  one  but  himself  was  at  liberty 
to  seek  a  prompt  revision  of  the  fundamental  law.  That 
if  the  constitution  was  defective,  and  even  contained  perils^ 
the  Assembly  was  competent  to  expose  them  to  the  coimtry, 
while  he  alone,  bound  by  his  oath,  restrained  himself  within 
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the  limitB  wMch.  it  expressed.  That,  whatever  the  future 
solution  of  affiiirs  might  be,  it  was  essential  to  make  bvlcAi 
provisions  as  should  forbid  passion,  surprise,  and  violence 
from  deciding  the  iaJbe  of  a  great  nation.  That  the  first 
duty  of  the  authorities  was  to  inspire  the  people  with 
veneration  for  the  law,  by  never  deviating  from  "it  them- 
selves. That  his  anxiety  was  not  to  know  who  would 
govern  France  in  1852,  but  to  employ  the  time  remaining 
at  his  disposal,  so  that  the  transition,  whatever  it  might  be, 
should  be  effected  without  agitation  or  disturbance,  since 
^'the  noblest  object,  and  that  most  worthy  of  an  exalted 
mind,  is  not  to  seek,  when  in  power,  how  to  perpetuate  its 
authority,  but  to  labour  incessantly  to  fortify,  for  the  benefit 
of  all,  those  principles  of  authority  and  morality  which 
defy  the  passions  of  mankind  and  the  instability  of  its 
laws." 

It  was  not  till  the  beginniog  of  the  following  month  that 
the  meaning  of  this  ambiguous  declaration  became  apparent ; 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that,  though  the  constitu- 
tion was  still  that  of  the  Kepublio  of  1848,  there  was  a 
widely-spread  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  country.  The 
dread  of  the  repetition  of  those  insurrections  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  so  much  bloodshed  and  such  commercial 
and  industrial  distress,  was  a  powerful  element  in  favour 
of  a  more  settled  government  than  the  Bepublican  Assembly 
was  believed  capable  of  organizing.  There  was  already  a 
suspicion  abroad  that  a  republic  could  only  be  maintained 
in  France  by  chronic  insurrection  and  intermittent  "periods 
of  anarchy  and  terrorism,  and  tins  suspicion  was  allied  to 
an  opinion  that,  after  all,  a  monarchy  was  best  suited  to 
the  French  nation. 

The  approach  of  the  time  when  it  would  be  necessary  to 
elect  a  new  president  was,  on  this  account^  looked  forward 
to  with  great  anxiety.  It  was  regarded  almost  as  a  calamity 
that  there  should  be  any  change  which  might  lead  to  fresh 
disturbances  of  the  Government,  accompanied  probably  by 
still  more  serious  popular  tumults.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  opinion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  that  the  quiet 
re-election  of  Louis  Napoleon  for  President  would  save 
France  from  a  grea^  danger,  and  this  opinion  was  so  largely 
shared  by  a  majority  of  representatives  in  the  Assembly^ 
that  they  had  determined  among  themselves,  on  a  vote,  to 
give  effect  to  such  a  decision.  It  had,  however,  been  made 
one  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  the   republican  charter 
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titat  no  conatitational  ch&oge  oonld  be  made  without  the 
sanction  of  three-foorths  of  the  Assembly.  This  restriction 
was  regarded  as  little  less  than  a  calamity  by  those  who 
sooght'  to  establish  the  State  on  a  firmer  basis  before  any 
occasion  shoold  arise  ibr  the  rmewal  of  revolutionary 
attempts  during  the  public  excitement  of  a  great  election. 
There  had  for  some  Ume  been  a  determination  to  preserve 
order.  The  President  had  been  intrusted  with  power  to 
place  under  martial  law  any  districts  in  which  disturbances 
seemed  likely  to  oc<mr.  The  army  had  not  been  in  cordial 
relation  to  the  people  since  the  humiliation  to  which  the 
soldiers  had  been  subject  in  1848,  but  there  was  no  obvious 
disposition,  either  on  the  part  of  officers  or  men,  to  welcome 
an  opportunity  for  acting  against  the  populace  without 
the  authority  of  the  State  and  an  order  from  the  Minister 
of  War. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affidrs  in  November,  1851 — 
the  President  that  same  Charles  Louis  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte who  daimed  to  be  the  representative  of  an  imperial 
dynasty  by  the  Senatus  Consultum  of  1804,  which  had  made 
him  the  statutory  heir  to  the  first  emperor;  the  people, 
evidently  mistrustful  of  the  Bepublic,  which  had  been  unable 
to  take  a  firm  hold  of  the  reins  of  state,  and  ready  to  listen  to 
the  suggestions  of  those  who  advocated  a  constitutional  form 
of  government,  with  a  head  of  Uie  State  who  would  exercise 
authority,  whether  under  the  name  of  King  or  Emperor. 

It  will  be  well  for  the  understanding  of  subsequent  events 
in  the  'history  of  the  Second  Empire  if  we  dwell  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  man  who 
undertook  to  nde  the  French  nation  in  accordance  with  its 
desires  and  his  own  ambition. 

It  is  never  an  easy  task  to  estimate  the  influence  which 
the  personal  character  of  a  man  has  upon  the  public  events 
with  which  he  may  be  associated.-  To  summarize  the 
characteristics  of  Charles  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is 
scarcely  less  difficult,  and  yet  it  is  desirable  to  give  some 
description  of  his  peculiar  disposition,  since  it  will  help  the 
student  to  understand  the  relation  he  sustained  to  the 
Frenoh  people  at  a  critical  period  of  their  history,  and  will, 
in  some  measure,  account  for  his  immediate  success,  his  long 
maintenance  of  authority,  and  his  final  j&dlure. 

If  the  following  estimate  of  his  character  is  selected  from 
a  writer  who  was  more  inimical  to  his  political  intrigues 
than  to  his  personal  daims,  and  perhaps  scarcely  does  him 
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jiiBtice  in  the  striotares  be  makes  on  liia  public  conduct, 
we  have,  at  least,  only  availed  oui*selve8  of  the  least  bitter 
comments  of  an  author  who,  with  great  facHitj  and  force  of 
language,  had  many  opportunities  of  arriving  at  a  very- 
definite  and  well-supported  historical  conclusion  as  to  the 
course  of  events  on  which  he  seeks  to  inform  his  readers. 

In  speaking  of  the  reputation  of  the  President  of  the 
French  Bepublic  this  writer  *  says :  "  People  in  London 
who  were  fond  of  having  gatherings  of  celebrated  characters 
never  used  to  present  him  to  their  friends  as  a  serious 
pretender  to  a  throne,  but  rather  as  though  he  were  a 
balloon-man,  who  had  twice  had  a  fall  from  the  skies,  and 
was  still  in  some  measure  alive.  Yet  the  more  men  knew 
him  in  England  the  more  they  liked  him.  He  entered  into 
English  pursuits,  and  rode  fairly  to  hounds.  He  was 
friendly,  social,  good-humoured,  and  willing  enough  to  talk 
freely  about  his  views  upon  the  throne  of  Trance.  The 
sayings  he  uttered  about  his  'destiny'  were  addressed 
(apparently  as  a  matter  of  policy)  to  casual  acquaintance, 
but  to  his  intimate  friends  he  used  the  language  of  a  calcu- 
latuie  and  practical  aspirant  to  empire. 

"  The  opinion  which  men  had  formed  c^  his  ability  in  the 
period  of  exile  was  not  much  altered  by  his  return  to 
France,  for,  in  the  Assembly,  his  apparent  want  of  mental 
power  caused  the  world  to  regard  him  as  harmless,  and  in 
the  chair  of  the  President  he  commonly  seemed  to  be  torpid. 
But  there  were  always  a  few  who  believed  in  his  capacity, 
and  observant  men  had  latterly  remarked  that^  from  time 
to  time,  there  appeared  a  State  paper,  understood  to  be  the 
work  of  the  President,  which  teemed  with  thought,  and 
which  showed  that  the  writer,  standing  solitary  and  apart 
from  the  gregarious  nation  of  which  he  was  the  chief,  was 
able  to  contemplate  it  as  something  external  to  himself. 
His  long,  endless  study  of  the  mind  of  the  first  Kapoleon 
had  caused  him  to  adopt  and  imitate  the  emperor's  habit  of 
looking  down  upon  tiie  French  people,  and  treating  the 
mighty  nation  as  a  substance  to  be  studied  and  controlled 
by  a  foreign  brain. 

"  Partly  from  habits  acquired  in  the  secret  societies  of  the 
Italian  carbonari,  partly  from  long  years  passed  in  prison, 
and  partly,  too,  as  he  once  said,  from  his  intercourse  with 
the  calm,  self-possessed  men  of  the  English  tur^  he  had 
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derived  ihe  power  of  keeping  silence ;  but  be  was  not,  by 
nature,  a  reserved  nor  a  secret  man.  Towards  foreigners, 
and  especially  towards  the  English,  he  was  generally  frank. 
He  was  reserved  and  wary  with  the  French,  bat  this  wa8 
upon  the  principle  which  makes  a  sportsman  reserved  and 
wary  with  deer,  and  partridges,  and  trout.  No  doubt  he 
was  capable  of  dissembling,  and  continuing  to  dissemble 
through  long  periods  of  time,  but  it  would  seem  that  his 
faculty  of  keeping  his  intentions  secret  was  very  much  aided 
by  the  fact  that  his  judgment  was  very  often  in  real  sus- 
pense, and  that  he  therefore  had  no  secret  to  telL 

''  His  doubting  and  undecided  nature  was  a  help  to  con- 
cealment, for  men  got  so  wearied  by  following  the  oscilla- 
tions of  his  mind,  that  their  suspicions  in  time  went  to  rest ; 
and  then,  perhaps,  when  he  saw  that  they  were  quite  tired 
of  predicting  that  he  would  do  a  thing,  he  gently  stole  out 
and  did  it. 

*'  He  had  all  the  courage  which  would  have  enabled  him, 
in  a  private  station  of  life,  to  pass  through  the  common 
trials  of  the  world  with  honour  unquestioned ;  but  he  had» 
besides,  now  and  then  a  factitious  kind  of  audacity,  pro- 
duced by  long  dreamy  meditation ;  and,  when  he  bad 
wrought  himself  into  this  state,  he  was  apt  to  expose  his 
firmness  to  trials  beyond  his  strengtL 

"  He  loved  to  contrive  and  to  brood  over  plots,  and  be  had 
a  great  skill  for  making  the  preparatory  arrangements  for 
bringing  bis  schemes  to  ripeness ;  but  his  labours  in  this 
du'ection  bad  a  tendency  to  bring  him  into  scenes  for  which 
by  nature  he  was  ill  fitted,  because,  like  most  of  the  common 
herd  of  men,  he  was  unable  to  command  the  presence  of 
mind  and  the  flush  of  animal  spirits  which  are  needed  for 
the  critical  moments  of  a  daring  adventure.  Linked  with 
bis  passionate  desire  to  attain  to  a  height  from  which  he 
might  see  the  world  gazing  up  at  him,  there  was  a  strong 
and  almost  eccentric  fondness  for  the  artifices  by  which  the 
frumer  of  a  melodrama,  the  stage  manager,  and  the  stuge 
hero  combine  to  produce  their  effects  ;  and  so,  by  the  blended 
force  of  a  passion  and  a  fancy  he  was  impelled  to  be  con- 
triving scenic  effects  and  surprises,  in  which  he  himself  was 
always  to  be  the  hero. 

"  It  was  natural  that  a  man  thus  constituted  should  be 
much  inclined  to  linger  in  the  early  stages  of  a  plot  But 
since  it  chanced  that  by  his  birth  and  by  his  ambition  Prinoe 
Louis  Napoleon  was  put  forward  before  the  world  as  a 
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preteader  to  the  throne  of  France,  he  had  always  had 
around  him  a  few  keen  adventurers,  who  were  willing  to 
partake  his  fortunes ;  and,  if  there  were  times  when  his 
personal  wishes  would  have  inclined  him  to  cheese  repose 
or  indefinite  delaj,  he  was  too  considerate  in  his  feeUngs 
towards  his  little  knot  of  followers  to  be  capable  of  for- 
getting their  needs." 

This  was  the  position  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  1851. 

The  change  which  he  desired  to  make  in  the  Government 
of  which  he  aspired  to  be  the  head  could  not  be  effected  by 
the  help  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  and  generals  of  the 
country.  They  doubted  his  ability,  and  generally  mis- 
trusted his  professions,  so  that  his  proposieds  were  not 
accepted.  A  large  number  of  the  people,  especially  in  the 
provinces  of  France,  still  believed  in  the  Empire,  and  were 
heartily  sick  of  the  vicissitudes  which  had  always  seemed 
to  accompany  every  attempt  to  establish  a  republic ;  but 
statesmen  looked  with  suspicion  upon  the  man  who  had 
been  exposed  to  ridicule  for  his  previous  failures,  and  who 
showed  so  little  personal  fitness  for  reviving  the  imperial 
prestige;  while  the  generals  met  his  advances  by  demanding 
an  order  from  the  Minister  of  War  for  any  change  in  which 
the  army  was  expected  to  co-operate. 

Thus  he  was  left  to  seek  the  assistance  of  those  on  whom 
he  could  rely  to  support  his  plans,  and  among  them  were 
men  whose  talents  and  character  supplied  the  energy  and 
determination  in  which  he  himself  was  defici^it.  The 
moBt  prominent  of  these  were  Persigny,  Momy,  and  Fleury. 
They  were  attached  to  the  President  by  previous  close 
companionship  as  well  as  by  those  more  personal  interests 
which  would  be  promoted  by  the  establishment  of  his 
claims. 

Persigny  was  one  of  the  intimate  firiends  of  Louis  Napo> 
leon.  His  real  name  appears  to  have  been  Fialin, 
but,  by  a  choice  not  imcommon  in  France,  he  took  the 
name  of  his  maternal  grandfather.  He,  perhaps,  was  the 
most  disinterested  of  the  adherents  of  the  prince,  and  had 
joined  in  his  previous  plots.  He  had  begun  life  as  a  non- 
commissioned officer  under  the  Legitimists,  but  had  thrown 
in  his  lot  with  the  representative  of  the  Bonapartes,  and 
entirely  espoused  his  cause. 

Momy  had  been  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputief^ 
in  the  time  of  the  Monarchy,  and  was  a  man  of  great 
influence  because  of  his  peraonal  gifts.     He  was  known  as 
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a  speculator  in  the  money-market  and  a  fcrmer  of  **  com- 
panies," and  it  is  said  that  he  regarded  l^e  attempt  to  re- 
establish the  Empire  as  an  enterprise  ISkelf  to  lead  to 
great  emolument,  as  well  as  to  rank  and  public  authority. 

Fleury  was  a  man  of  an  altogether  different  stamp, — one 
of  those  dashing,  fiery  spirits,  who  can  carry  others  by 
his  own  impetus.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Paris  tradesman, 
from  whom  he  inherited  a  fortune,  which  was  soen  dissi- 
pated in  the  pleasures  of  the  capital.  Then  he  enlisted  in 
the  army  as  a  common  soldier ;  but  his  courage  and  gaiety, 
as  well  as  the  influence  of  the  officers,  some  of  whom  had 
been  his  companions  in  the  time  of  his  affluence,  enabled 
him  to  rise  from  the  ranks.  Atnong  his  accomplishments 
was  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  value  and  qualities  of 
horses,  and  this  is  said  to  have  first  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  the  President,  who  gave  him  a  place  on  his 
staff.  Fleury  was  a  valuable  ally  in  any  enterprise  r^ 
quiring  address,  courage,  and  a  Idnd  of  fierce  decision. 
In  a  critical  moment  he  was  just  the  man  to  turn  the 
fortunes  of  the  day,  even  when  diey  might  seem  desperate. 

The  plan  which  these  men,  in  conjunction  with  the 
President^  proposed  to  execute  may  itself  have  seemed 
desperate  enough;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  for 
some  time  previously  the  country  had  been  partially  pre- 
pared to  favour  the  pretensions  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  re- 
establish an  empire  on  the  basis  of  a  constitutional  monardiy, 
and  though  the  steps  remaining  to  be  taken  at  Paris  were 
of  a  dangerous  character,  certain  precautions  were  observed 
which  made  success  probable,  if  only  the  blow  could  be 
struck  swiftly  and  silently.  The  first  great  difficulty  was 
to  find  a  minister  of  war  who  would  join  in  the  enterprise, 
and  for  this  purpose  Fleury  sought  among  the  officers  in 
Algeria.  General  Achille  Saint  Amaud  was  chosen,  his 
circumstances  no  less  tiian  his  predilections  I'endering 
him  a  fit  person  to  be  admitted  to  the  secrets  of  the 
plan.  On  the  27th  of  October  he  was  appointed  Minister 
of  War. 

The  prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Upper  Ckronne 
at  that  time  was  M.  de  Maupas.  In  consequence,  it  is 
said,  of  a  proposal  to  imprison  thirty-two  persons  on  a  false 
charge  of  conspiring  against  the  Government,  he  was 
denounced  by  the  legal  authorities  and  ordered  to  Paris.* 

*  Bulletia  Frao^s, 
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When  it  was  reported  tliat  he  n^as  disg^raoed,  he  sought  an 
interview  with  the  President^  and  laid  his  case  before  hitn. 

One  resnlt  of  ihai^  interview  seems  to  be  obvums.  On 
the  27th  of  Ootober  M;  die  Manpas  was  appdbted  Prefect 
of  Poliee. 

The  next  step  was,  if  not  to  secnre  the  asfdstanee,  at  all 
eiventB  to  procure  the  neatralitjr  of  the  National  Goord. 
Their  eomiaiaBdw,  General  Perrot,  eould  not  be  dismissed, 
bnt  some  one  eould  be  associated  with  him  who  would  be 
able  to  exercise  efmsiderable  Hiffoenoe,  and  whose  Melitf 
to  the  President  and  his  advisezs  might  be  depended  on. 
An  officer  named  Yieyra  was  made  chief  of  the  staff,  and 
General  Perrot,  who  regarded  that  nomination  as  an  insult^ 
at  once  reefigned.  On  the  following  Sunday  General 
Lawnstine  took  his  plaoe  as  command  of  the  foctoe.  It 
18  by  no  means  certain  that  these  men  were  aware  of  the 
whole  intention  of  the  President  and  his  friends,  who  were 
proceeding  so  cautioai^,  but  they  could  at  least  render 
effectual  sendee  by  taking  no  part  against  Louis  Napoleon 
and  his  a^ierents  when  the  moment  came  for  action. 

It  now  remained  to  bring  the  army  to  such  a  condition 
as  to  be  able  to  count  upon  its  effectual  adhesion  in 
any  attempt  that  might  be  made.  ETcnts  bad  been 
singularly  conducive  to  this  purpose,  and  a  recent  dis- 
cussion in  the  Legislative  Assembly  not  only  raised  an 
ill  feeling  amongst  the  soldiery,  but  seemed  to  place 
them  naturally  on  the  side  of  the  IVesident.  8ome  of 
the  members  of  the  chamber  hltd  foreseen  that  the  army 
might  be  so  influenced  as  to  threaten  the  freedom  of  the 
Legislative  body,  and  therefore  proposed  that  the  Assembly 
should  arail  itself  of  a  provision  of  the  constitution,  which 
empowei^  it  not  only  to  maintain  an  armed  force  for  its 
protection,  but  to  have  that  force  under  the  order  of  its 
own  nominee.  This  propositdon  was  most  distasteful  to  the 
soldiers.  They  had  always  regarded  ihe  Minister  of  War 
as  supreme  in  command,  and  were  accustomed  to  obey  him 
as  a  general  and  a  soldier.  The  measure  was  rejected,  but 
its  exasperatisg  influence  remained. 

The  troops  brought  to  the  garrisons  in  and  around  Paris 
were  those  with  whom  the  attempt  to  revive  the  Empire 
might  be  supposed  to  have  most  influence.  The  men  had 
already  been  favourably  impressed  by  the  President  in 
his  journeys.  Generals  were  placed  in  command  who 
would  be  most  ready  to  support  the  plans  then  being 
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matured  by  Louis  Napoleon  and  lus  friends  at  the  palace 
of  the  £lys6e,  where^  as  President,  he  resided.  The 
forces  in  Paris  and  its  neighbourhood  were  placed  under 
the  control  of  General  Magnan,  an  officer  who  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  favourable  to  him  ui  his  attempt 
at  Boulogne.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  Magnan, 
willing  as  he  might  be  to  act  against  the  Assembly  and  the 
existing  constitution  of  the  oountryi  declined  (presumably 
for  his  own  safety  in  case  of  fedlure)  to  be  implicated  in  the 
plans  of  those  who  counted  on  his  services. 

He  expressly  requested  not  to  be  apprised  until  the 
moment  for  taking  the  necessary  dispositions  and  mounting 
on  horseback.* 

On  the  27th  of  November  Magnan  had  made  known  to 
twenty  generals  under  his  command  that  they  might  soon 
be  caljed  upon  to  take  part  in  a  movement  against  the 
Assembly,  and  even  against  the  citizens  of  Paris.  Mean- 
time the  soldiers  were  flted  and  kept  in  the  humour  for 
opposition  to  the  advocates  of  the  existing  Qovemment  As 
far  as  might  be,  they  were  ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Empire  at  any  moment  that  it  became 
necessary  to  appeal. to  them. 

All  that  remained  was  to  obtain  the  control  of  the 
director  of  the  State  printing-office,  M.  St.  Greorges.  When 
this  was  effected  there  was  no  reason  for  farther  delay. 

One  of  the  usual  assemblies,  held  by  the  President  at  the 
£lys6e,  took  place  late  on  the  night  of  Monday,  the  1st  of 
December.  Of  course  the  ministers,  who  were  altogether 
unacquainted  with  what  was  about  to  happen,  were  there, 
along  with  the  immediate  conspirators.  The  task  assigned 
to  Yieyra  was  to  prevent  the  National  Guards  beating  to 
arms  that  night.  To  make  sure  of  this  he  lefl  the  Assembly 
early.  By  eleven  o'clock  the  Assembly  began  to  disperse, 
and  soon  afterwards  there  remained  only  Maupas,  St. 
Amaud,  and  Momy,  who  had  previously  attended  one  of 
the  theatres.  An  orderly  officer  of  the  President,  Colonel 
Seville,  was  also  present,  and  was  one  of  those  who  had 
been  intrusted  with  the  plan  about  to  be  executed.  Neither 
Persigny,  Mocquard  (afterwards  the  Emperor's  private 
secretary),  nor  General  Fleury  was  present.  Probably 
the  latter  was  engaged  in  ordering  the  movement  of  a 
battalion  of  gendarmerie  which  had  been  quickly  placed 

*  Granier  de  Cassaigoac. 
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all  round  the  bailding  of  the  State  printiiig-office.  At  all 
events  this  movement  bad  been  effected,  and  it  was  the 
first  critical  step  of  what  had  now  to  be  swiffclj  accom- 
plished. When  the  intelligence  of  *  this  disposition  of 
gendarmes  was  brought  to  the  Elys^e,  where  the  party  of 
the  President  awaited  it  in  the  cabinet,  a  packet  of  manu- 
scripts was  given  to  Colonel  Beville,  who  at  once  carried 
them  to  the  State  printing-office,  where  he  stayed  until 
tbey  were  printed,  the  place  being  all  the  time  so  closely 
invested  that  none  of  the  workmen  could  leave.  These 
papers  were  the  proclamations  that  were  to  be  issued  on 
the  following  morning.  It  was  declared  that  when  M. 
St.  Georges,  the  director  of  the  office,  ordered  them  to 
be  put  in  type,  some  of  the  men  objected ;  but  at  last 
their  scruples  were  overcome;  each  compositor  worked 
between  two  policemen,  while  the  "copy"  (or  dheefcs  of 
manuscript)  was  cut  into  so  many  pieces  that  not  one  of  the 
workmen  could  make  sense  of  the  portion  on  which  he  was 
employed. 

These  proclamations  declared  that  the  Assembly,  which 
was  a  hotbed  of  plots,  was  dissolved,  that  universal  suffrage 
was-  necessary,  and  that  Paris  and  its  departments  were 
placed  under  martial  law.  In  one  of  the  papers  the'  Pre- 
sident appealed  to  the  army,  reminding  it  of  the  defeats 
sustained  by  the  troops  in  1830  and  1848  ;  and  in  another 
represented  that  it  was  "his  duty  to  maintiain  the  Re- 
public." 

Letters,  which  were  to  be  delivered  on  the  following 
morning,  were  written  to  members  of  the  Government  who 
were  not  associated  with  the  plans  of  the  Elys^e,  dismissing 
them  from  office,  and  an  appointment  was  signed  nomi- 
nating M.  Momy  to  be  Home  Secretary. 

By  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  de  Maupas  had  sent  for 
a  number  of  commissaries  to  meet  him  at  the  Prefecture  of 
Police,  where  he  gave  each  of  them  particular  instructions 
as  to  what  part  he  was  to  take  in  the  premeditated  coup 
d^etat.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  most  serious  step  which 
had  then  been  taken,  for  it  was  impossible  then  to  stop 
short  at  definite  action.  Several  of  the  most  eminent 
generals  and  statesmen  of  France  were  to  be  arrested  at  the 
same  moment.  The  exact  time  mentioned  was  a  quarter 
past  six  in  the  morning ;  but  before  that  hour  parties  of 
police,  each  under  the  orders  of  a  commissary,  were  posted 
ftt  the  doors  of  the  persons  to  be  arrested. 
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At  six  o'iioek  a  brigade  of  mftrntry,  under  FoMy>  ooeapied 
the  Qiiiai  d'Oieaj  ;  aaoth«r  brigade^  under  Dolacy  ooenpied 
the  garden  of  the  Tuileries ;  another,  under  CoUe,  oocupied 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde ;  and  another  brigade  of  in&ntrj, 
under  Ganrobert,  with  a  whdie  dlTtaioo  of  cavaliy  mnder 
Korte,  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry  under  Beybellf  were  posted 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Elyele. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  alterwarda^  and  while  it  was  still 
dark,  the  aireets  were  made^  the  police  altering  the 
various  houses  at  which  thej  were  stationed,  and  seizing 
Generalfl  Cavaxgnao,  Changanuer,  Bedeau,  Lamoricidre,  and 
Lefld,  who  were  teken  from  their  beds,  carried  oS,  and 
placed  in  prison.  The  chief  members  and  officers  of  the 
Assembly  were  also  arrested,  inchidiag  M.  Thiers,  M.  Miot, 
M.  Baze^  Colonel  Chariss,  Roger  du  Nord,  and  several  of 
the  demoerstic  leaders.  Some  persons,  believed  to  be  the 
chi6&  of  secret  societies,  were  also  seiaed.  So  rapidly  and 
oompletely  was  all  this  effected^  that,  whe&  the  nKMming 
broke,  the  army  was  without  those  generals  who  might 
have  been  inimical  to  the  prc^t  of  the  IVesident,  the 
Assembly  without  leaders  to  ccmvoke  it,  ^d  all  the  political 
parties  of  the  Stete  paraljzed  by  the  dkappearanee  of  their 
ohiefit* 

Sevenfy-eight  arrests  were  made^  inoluding  that  of 
dghteok  membenB  of  the  Assembly. 

Meanwhile  Momy,  escorted  by  a  body  <^  in&ntry,  took 
possession  of  the  Home  Office,  through  which  he  ak»e 
could  communicate  with  the  various  officials  of  the  different 
departments  of  fVranoe,  the  newspapers  having  been  seized 
and  stepped  by  the  police^ 

It  seems  evident  that  the  prooeedings  of  the  Assembly 
had  long  been  distastefol  te  the  people,  ind  that  the  Bepre- 
sentative  Govemment  was  so  split  into  various  sections  as 
te  have  become  intolembly  weak,  and  wanting  in  the  ele- 
ments which  inspire  confidence  aikL  unite  men  of  aU  parties. 
If  this  had  not  been  the  case,  the  cotip  tT^M  could  not, 
perhaps^  have  been  aooomplifihed,  and  it  ia  only  fair  to  say 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  political  leaders,  the  condition 
of  the  Assembly  and  of  the  Government^  if  it  did  not  make 
some  such  stroke  necessary,  at  least  went  &r  towards  jus- 
tifying  it.  The  danger  and  difficulty  lay  in  so  contriving 
it  as  to  ocmbine  those  who,  while  they  would  not  hen- 
tate  te  join  in  such  a  plan  if  it  raised  fheir  own  pairtiy 
te  power,  would  become  the  implacable  enemies  of  any 
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attempt  to  set  up  a  goTerxunent  in  wUeh  th/aj  would 
cease  to  have  a  Toice.  Lonis  Napoleou  and  his  colleagoee 
cut  this  knot  by  swiftly  and  quietly  shutting  up  all  Hkoee 
who  were  likely  to  oiganize  a  successful  lesistanoe^  until 
success  had  won  the  mass  of  the  people^  and  i^endered 
o]^>osition  useless.  One  of  his  adherents^  in  narxating  the 
lustory  of  the  c^up  d'etat,  says : — '*  The  situation  was  in- 
toleiable,and  it  was  necessaxy  to  bring  it  to  some  termination. 
A  lavge  number  of  conseryatipe  members,  at  the  time  they 
were  leaviDg  for  their  various  departments  for  the  rece88>  on 
taking  Ijsave  of  the  President  conjured  him  to  dissolve  the 
Assembly  before  their  return.  At  the  same  period  the 
parity  known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Party  of  Fusion,'  caused 
overtures  to  be  made  to  the  President,  offering  either  to 
aid  him  in  saving  society,  or  to  unite  with  him  in  pre- 
serving order,  if  it  should  become  indispensable  to  effect  a 
oo(up  d^UoL  A  few  days  before  the  return  of  the  Assembly, 
certain  representatives  of  the  'Bed'  and  Socialist  party 
sent  propositions  to  the  President^  asking  him  to  rely  on 
them,  and  to  take  a  ministiy  from  among  their  rwoks. 
Eioally,.  on  the  evening  of  December  1st,  a  propositicm  of 
co-operation  was  made  to  Iiouis  Napoleon  in  the  xiame  of 
the  Legitimist  leaders.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  all 
parties,  without  exception,  judged  that  the  situation  was  no 
longer  tenable,  as  all  proposed  to  the  President  to  get  out 
of  it :  only  all  these  parties  wanted  him  to  depend  exclu- 
sively on  them,  and  Louis  Napoleon  would  not  consent  to 
depend  on  anything  but  France.'' 

Li  little  more  than  the  i^[>ace  of  half  an  hour  the  coup 
detat,  which  had  been  previously  prepared,  was  effected. 
When  the  morning  dawned,  the  proclamations  of  the 
President  were  on  the  walls.  The  gates  of  the  Assembly 
were  closed  and  guarded,  but  a  large  number  of  deputies 
had  found  their  way  thither,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  ad- 
mission through  one  of  the  official  residences^  which  formed 
part  of  the 'building.  They  were  about  to  compel  their 
president  Dupin  to  inaugurate  a  formal  meeting,  when  the. 
infantry  soldiers  burst  in  and  drove  them  out,  twelve 
deputies  being  taken  off  as  prisoners.  In  the  course  of  the 
morning  the  President^  with  his  uncle,  Jerome  Bonaparte^ 
and  Count  Flahault,  attended  by  several  general  officers  and 
a  brilliant  staff,  rode  through  the  streets  of  Paris  ;  but  he 
was  not  received  with  any  display  of  public  enthusiasm. 
The  people   appeared   to  be   surprised,    wondering  what 
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would  come  next,  and  up  to  that  time  the  author  of  the 
coup  ditat  had  done  nothing  to  gain  their  confidence ;  in- 
deed, he  was  still  the  subject  of  undisguised  satire,  beouise 
of  his  former  abortive  attempts.  I(  in  sallying  forth,  he  had 
any  expectation  of  hearing  himself  hailed  as  emperw,  he 
must  have  been  strangely  disappointed.  After  traversing 
a  portion  of  the  city,  he  returned  to  the  Elys^,  where,  it  is 
said,  he  shut  himself  in  his  room  in  a  gloomy,  if  not  a 
desponding  humour.  But  the  plan  for  the  subversion  of  the 
Government  went  on.  The  deputies  who  were  driven  from 
the  chamber  adjourned  to  the  mayoralty  of  the  lOth 
arrondissement,  where  the  eminent  Berryer  moved  a  reso- 
lution that  the  act  of  Louis  Bonaparte  was  a  forfeiture  of 
the  Presidency,  and  that  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
should  meet  and  proceed  to  the  trial  and  judgment  of 
him  and  his  accomplices.  No  sooner  had  these  resolutions 
been  carried,  than  a  battalion  of  the  Chasseurs  de  Yincennes 
entered  the  courtyard  and  began  to  ascend  the  stairs.  There 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  called  on  them  to  stop  and  leave 
the  chamber  free.  The  officer  in  command  retired,  and 
said  he  would  refer  for  orders  to  his  superior.  Presently 
afterwards  several  battalions  of  the  lin^  under  General 
Forey,  surrounded  the  mayoralty.  The  Assembly  was  sum- 
moned to  disperse,  but  refused  to  do  so  except  under  the 
stress  of  actual  force.  At  last  an  aide*de-camp  came  from 
General  Magnan  with  a  written  order,  ^'in  consequence 
of  the  order  of  the  Minister  of  War,"  directing  the  officer 
in  command  to  clear  the  hall.  There  were  220  deputies 
present,  and  they  declared  that  they  would  yield  to  nothing 
but  force. 

M.  Benoist  d'Azy,  who  was  presiding,  and  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  were  seized  and  dragged  out  of  the  hall,  fol- 
lowed by  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  who  were  marched 
through  the  streets,  surrounded  by  files  of  soldiers,  Gkmeral 
Forey  riding  by  the  side  of  the  troops. 

The  members  were  taken  to  the  d'Orsay  barracks,  where 
they  were  shut  up  in  the  courtyard ;  the  comparatively  few 
people  who  were  in  the  streets,  looking  on  with  surprise, 
but  doing  nothing  to  effect  their  liberation.  This  was  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  half-past  four,  three 
other  deputies,  who  had  been  absent,  presented  themselves 
flud  insisted  on  being  made  prisoners  with  their  colleagues. 
At  half  past  eipht  in  the  evening  the  twelve  deputies  who 
tiad  been  atitijtcd  by  the  troops  at  the  hail  of  the  As- 
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semUyy  were  also  brought  to  join  their  companiong ;  so  that 
the  nmnber  of  prisonera  at  the  barracks  was  then  382. 

At  a  quarter  past  ten  o'clock  a  number  of  prison  vans 
vere  brought  thither,  and  into  these  the  deputies  were 
thrust  and  conveyed  to  Fort  Yal^rien,  to  the  fortress  of  Yin- 
cennes,  or  to  the  prison  of  Mazas.  Among  the  most  eminent 
of  these  men  were  Berryer,  Odillon  Barrot,  Barthdlemy, 
St  Hilaire,  Gustaye  de  Beaumont^  Benoist  d'Aiy,  the  Due 
de  Broglie,  Admiral  decile,  GhamboUe,  de  Oourcelles, 
Du&uie,  Duyergier  de  Hauranne,  de  Falloux,  C^neral 
Lanriston,  Oscar  Lafayette,  Lanjuinaia,  Lasteyrie,  the  Duo 
de  Luines,  the  Due  de  Montebello,  General  Kadoult-Lafosse, 
General  Otidinot^  de  Kemusat,  and  de  Tocqueville.  Twelve 
of  these  statesmen  had  been  cabinet  ministers,  nine  of  whom 
had  been  chosen  by  the  President  himself. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  people  of  Paris,  especially 
the  middle  class,  desired  a  settled  govemmenl^  and  had 
learned  to  dread  any  repetition  of  the  insurrection  to  which 
the  capital  had  long  been  subject.  There  were  still  a 
number  of  revolutionists  and  of  ultra-republicans,  who  would 
have  joined  any  determined  attempt  to  oppose  the  acts  of 
the  President ;  but  their  leaders  had  been  imprisoned,  and 
with  them  the  statesmen  and  generals  against  whom  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  act.  The  situation  was  an  extra- 
ordinary one,  and  amidst  it  all,  the  proclamation  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  seemed  to  promise  a  popular  government. 
<<  The  rich  and  the  middle  classes  were  indignant^  but  they 
had  a  horror  of  insurrection  ;  aud  the  poor  had  less  dread 
of  insurrection,  but  then  they  were  not  indignant.  Pans 
has  generally  abounded  in  warlike  and  daring  men,  who 
love  fighting  for  fighting^s  sake;  but,  for  the  time,  this 
portion  of  the  French  community  had  been  crushed  by  the 
result  of  the  great  street  battle  of  June,  1848,  and  the 
seizures  and  bemishments  which  followed  the  defeat  of  the 
insui^ents.  The  men  of  the  barricades  had  been  stripped 
of  their  arms,  deprived  of  their  leaders,  and  so  thinned  in 
numbers  as  to  be  unequal  to  any  serious  confict,  and  their 
helplessness  was  completed  by  the  sudden  disappearance  of 
the  street  captains  and  the  chie&  of  secret  societies,  who  had 
been  seized  in  the  night  between  the  1st  and  2nd  of 
December."  * 

There  were,  however,  a  number  of  men  who  were  ready 

•  Kinglake. 
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to  make  a&  attempt  at  reai8taiioe»  and  iereral  iMjxieadee 
were  erected ;  but  as  the  insuxgenta  were  too  few  to  oocupj 
tke  boases,  the  troopa  were  al»le  to  pass  throogk  the  streets 
and  demolish  the  bairioades.  For  some  reason  not  eaeily 
detennined,  however,  the  efforts  of  the  troopa  wero  irelaxed 
during  a  great  part  of  the  3rd  of  Deoember,  and  by  the 
afternoon  of  the  4th  the  mass  of  stoeets  between  the  Boule^ 
vard  and  the  H6tel  de  Yille  was  barricaded  and  held  bj  the 
insurgents  withoat  any  secioiia  interruption. 

The  soldiers  were  preparing  ibr  a  sadden  assault  They 
were  above  45,000  strong,  and  imduded  cavalry,  infantry, 
artiUery,  engineeacs,  and  gendames.  Lai^  bodies  of  in- 
£»ntry  were  so  disposed  ttfat  they  oould  converge  upon  the 
barricaded  district^  and  they  were  instructed  to  aUaok  with- 
out hesitation  all  who  werp  in  arms  agaisiat  them,  or  who 
were  taking  part  with  the  insugente. 

The  President  and  his  adherents  had  meanwhile  formed 
a  kind  of  Provisional  Gtovemment^  which  they  called  a 
Cansultative  Ckimmission,  including  the  names  of  a  laige 
number  of  eminent  men,  who  were  in  this  way  invited 
to  meet  the  parfy  of  the  filysie  and  consider  the  position  of 
affairs ;  but  these  refiiBed  to  act,  and  the  prosecution  of  the 
plan,  which  was  still  called  a  oonspivacy,  was  theiefore  left 
to  those  who  had  commenced  it. 

A  conflict  was  imminent,  and  a  vague  general  notice  was 
given  to  the  people  to  remain  within  their  houses,  and  not 
to  appear  in  the  streets.  Whether  thk  notice  was  uni- 
versally known,  or  more  than  imperfectly  understood,  may 
be  a  disputed  pointy  but  the  result  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  a  very  laige  number  of  persons,  innocent  of  any 
participation  in  ^e  opposition  of  those  who  were  at  the 
barricades^  or  who  had  gathered  in  armed  bands,  were  among 
the  victims  of  the  attack  made  by  the  soldiery. 

Indeed,  the  footways  of  several  streets  were  crowded  witii 
q)ectator8,  who — ^aa  the  peopike  of  Paris  will  do  even  in 
spite  of  danger — ^had  assembled  to  see  the  military  march 
tow&rds  the  xnsurgent  quarter.  The  announcements  placed 
on  the  walls  warning  people  not  to  encumber  the  streets, 
declared  that  they  would  be  liable  to  be  dispersed  by  the 
troops  without  parley ;  but  it  has  been  represented  that 
these  notices  were  regarded  as  threats  against  the  die- 
affected,  and  were  not  supposed  to  imply  that  any  direct 
movement  would  be  made  upon  mere  spectators.  Along 
the  whole  of  the  great  broad  Boulevard,  from  the  Madeleine 
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to  a  spot  dose  to  the  rue  du  Sentier,  pevemeBtSy  windowBy 
aaad  bcdoaniee  wwe  cvowded  iritii  people. 

Onoe  more  in  the  histoiy  of  the  inaurrections  of  Ptoia»  a 
flinf^e  thoty  fired  no  one  knows  how  or  bj  whom,  canted  a 
kind  of  panics  whioh  reanlted  in  learfel  bloodshed.  Some  of 
the  floldieni  fired  immediately  at  the  orowd,  and  at  the  houseB, 
where  aeyeral  peisons,  tome  of  them  fore^^  Tiaitoza  to  Parity 
were  wounded,*  while  numbers  of  'penons  on  the  pavement 
were  killed,  the  agitated  troops  ocwi  twining  to  load  and  fire 
even  while  the  people  fled  to  find  shelter  from  this  unexpected 
fusiUada  Then  Cokmel  Boehelbrt,  an  ofiSoer  of  Itmoert, 
charged  with  his  troo|>^  and  more  victims  were  added  to  the 
skiin,'^-imarmed  men,  women,  and  children. 

The  soldiers,  whose  tem^per  had  been  lo^g  eacasperated 
against  the  cituEeDfl,  broke  into  anj  ai  the  houses  from 
which  they  believed  shots  had  been  fired,  and  killed  the 

While  this  was  going  on  upon  the  Boulevaxd,  four 
brigades  were  converging  upon  the  barricades,  upon  which 
artillery  was  brought  to  bear,  so  that  they  were  taken  after 
a  short  and  not  very  sevmre  struggle*  People  who  were 
hemmed  in  by  the  movements  of  the  troqpa  wete  many  of 
them  shot  down,  and  to  the  actual  insurgents  no  quarter 
was  to  be  given,  so  that  the  defenders  of  the  barricades  in 
the  quartier  Beaubouxg  and  the  porte  St.  Martin  were 
killed.  It  was  declared  afterwards  that  the  prisoners  were 
in  many  instances  taken  away  and  shot  in  ^e  Champs  de 
Mars,  fiAy  at  a  time,  and  though  this  has  be^  denied,  it  is 
certain  that  numbers  were  jmt  to  death  after  being  t^ken. 
The  slaughter  must  have  been  very  great  Ph>bab]y  it 
amounted  to  thousands ;  while  the  loss  among  the  troops 
was  not  more  than  thirty  men.  There  were  no  returns 
made  of  the  victims.  Most  of  the  bodies  were  buried  at 
night,  and  no  detailed  newspaper  reports  were  allowed  to  be 
published. 

Before  the  morning  of  tiie  5th  of  December  the  armed 
iusurrection  was  at  an  end.  The  effect  of  it  was  to  produce 
a  certain  feeling  of  respect  for  the  energy  and  completeness 
of  purpose  displayed  by  the  President^  which  went  &r 
towards  establishing  his  position.  It  may  easily  be  believed 
that  the  communications  made  from  the  Home  Office  to  the 
prefects  of  the  various  provinces  were  such  as  to  prepare 
them  to  support  the  new  rSgimey  and  when  the  events  that 
bad  taken  place  at  Paris  beoame  known,  the  authorities  in 
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each  department,  as  well  as  the  people  who  would  he  called 
npon  to  vote,  were  prepared  to  regard  the  President  as  the 
head  of  the  State,  and  to  accord  to  him  a  power  little  short 
of  dictatorship.  The  choice  seemed  to  them  to  be  between 
anarchy,  or  perhaps  the  **  socialism,"  which  they  had  reason 
to  dread,  and  a  strong  hand  at  the  helm  of  €k)yemment. 
The  evidence  of  the  required  strength  and  its  accompanying 
strategy  was  apparently  to  be  found  in  the  rapid  defeat  of 
another  insurrection  in  the  capital,  and  in  the  ability  and 
courage  to  supersede,  if  not  to  defy,  an  Assembly  which  bad 
appeared  to  have  within  itself  the  elements  of  dissolution. 
At  first  it  was  supposed  that  the  President  had  the  support 
of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  in  France. 
When  the  whole  history  of  the  coup  d'HeU  became  known, 
there  were  men  in  several  departments  who  would  have 
revolted  against  the  foundation  of  a  government  by  such 
means,  and  also  men  who  were  always  willing  to  proclaim 
an  insurrection  in  the  name  of  democracy.  The  depart- 
ments, however,  were  already  placed  under  martial  law,  and 
the  generals  in  command  were  so  thoroughly  prepared  to 
carry  out  their  instructions,  that  not  only  active  opponents 
of  the  President,  but  those  notoriously  disaffected  towards 
his  opinions,  were  arrested,  tried  by  a  military  commission, 
and  several  of  them  deported  to  Cayenne  or  Algiers,  while 
those  of  them  who  escaped  from  France  were  liable  to  a 
sentence  of  expatriation. 

The  number  of  people  who  were  seized  and  transported 
was  said  by  one  of  the  adherents  of  the  President*  to  have 
been  twenty-six  thousand  five  hundred. 

The  influence  of  the  priests  was  in  favour  of  the  President, 
who  had  already  made  arrangements  for  giving  such  support 
to  the  Pope  as  afterwards  led  to  the  occupation  and  protec- 
tion of  Kome  by  French  troops,  so  that  on  all  sides  steps 
were  taken  to  secure  one  result  of  the  voting  when  the  elec- 
tion should  be  proclaimed.  Those  who  dreaded  Socialism 
saw  in  the  new  Government  safety  froih  the  terrors  of  revo- 
lution, and  multitudes  of  supporters  were  willing  on  this 
ground  alone  to  return  "  Tes  "  to  the  question  about  to  be 
asked  of  the  country,  whether  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
should  be  chosen  President  of  the  Bepublic  for  an  extended 
term  of  ten  years,  with  power  to  frame  a  constitution. 
Other  influences  were  brought  to  bear  which  reduced  the 

*  Orsnier  d«  CiumdgDao. 
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probabilities  of  advene  voibg.  Commiesories  weve  sent 
into  the  provinces  with  coerdye  powers,  public  meetiDggy 
and  in  some  ^'^^fa»^y>«^  even  committees,  were  forbidden,  no 
other  candidate  for  the  presidency  was  admitted,  and  the 
army  voted  openly  and  without  ballot  several  days  before 
the  '^  plebiscite,"  or  general  suffinge,  which  took  place  on 
the  20th  and  21st  of  December.  Thus  to  vote  against  the 
President  would  have  been  to  vote  against  the  army  of 
France  at  a  time  when  a  great  proportion  d  France  was- 
under  martial  law,  and  250,000  state-paid  fnnctionanes 
were  using  all  their  eflforts  to  seoore  a  favourablo  reply  to 
the  question  that  the  nation  was  called  upon  to  answer. 

The  declared  result  was  7,439,219  ouw,  and  only  640,737 
noTis,  On  the  20th  of  December  the  President  took  the 
oath,  and  made  the  declaration  that  confirmed  his  tenure  oi 
an  office  which  two  years  afterwards  he  exchanged  for  the 
Imperial  power.  Indeed,  the  constitution  which  he  framed 
as  President  was  itself  an  imperial  constitution,  and  little 
change  had  to  be  made  in  it  to  suit  the  alteration  of  his 
title. 

First  came  a  continuous  series  of  '*  decrees,"  the  result  of 
the  long  and  laborious  political  studies  of  the  nephew  of 
Napoleon  I.,  and  referring  to  almost  every  public  institution 
that  needed  to  be  reformed  or  altered ;  and  then,  after  a 
short  interval,  the  terms  of  the  constitution  itself  were 
published.     In  accordance  with  these  terms — 

Article  1  of  the  constitution  recognizes,  confirms,  and 
guai'antees  the  great  principles  of  1789,  which  form  the 
basuB  of  the  public  rights  of  the  French  people. 

Article  2. — The  govenmient  of  the  French  Etepublic  is 
intrusted  to  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  for  ten 
years. 

Article  3. — The  President  of  the  Bepublic  governs  by 
means  of  the  Ministers,  the  Council  of  State,  the  Senate, 
and  the  Legislative  body. 

Article  4. — ^The  legislative  power  is  exercised  collectively 
by  the  President  of  the  Eepublic,  the  Senate,  and  the  Legi^ 
lative  body. 

Article  5. — ^The  President  of  the  Kepublic  is  responsible 
to  the  French  people,  to  whom  he  has  always  a  right  to 
appeal. 

Article  6. — ^The  President  of  the  !Republic  is  chief  of  the 
State.  He  commands  the  land  and  sea  forces,  declares  war, 
concludes  treaties  of  peace,  political  and  commercial  alliance, 
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BiaAvakm  ik»  valkti  and  decrees  f^  the  execatitm  of  the 

Anxoie  I  •^■^QBvioe  ifl  veMMped  ui  ine  ibmum* 

Aitiele  8.— Hie  alone  has  tiie  initiative  of  the  lawa. 

Aitiele  9.— He  has  the  r^t  to  pardon. 

Attiole  tO.-^He  Aooiio&a  and  promulgates  tiie  hswa  and 
tile  SmeOm  €anauUm. 

Aitide  11.-^  He  presents  the  state  of  afflun  of  tiie 
MpQblio  e^Nf  fbtat  to  the  Senate  aond  LegisktiTe  hody  by « 
amesBs^ 

Artlde  18.-^He  has  the  right  to  declare  tiie  state  of 
siege*  in  cine  ot  several  departnients,  <m  the  condition  of 
referring  to  the  Senate  with  the  shortest  delaj.  The  oon- 
sequences  of  tile  8i»te  of  siege  are  regulated  by  law. 

Axticle  IS.  —  The  ministers  depend  solely  on  tho  chief 
of  the  State.  Each  is  responsible  only  so  fhr  as  the  acts 
of  the  Oovemment  regaid  him.  There  is  no  solidarity 
between  them.   They  can  only  be  impeached  by  the  Senate. 

Then  Mlow  <^hvt  artideS)  ptovidiag  that  all  ihe  ministers, 
members  of  the  Senate,  Legislative  body,  and  Council  of  State^ 
as  well  as  all  officers  and  pablio  fonctionaries,  shall  swear 
obedience  to  tiie  constitution  and  fidelity  to  the  President 
That  the  number  of  senators  cannot  exceed  150,  are  to  hold 
office  lor  life,  and  shall  be  composed,  first,  of  cardinals,  mar- 
riiak,  and  admitiUs,  and  secondly,  <^  citisens  nominated  by 
the  President.  That  though  their  services  are  gratuitous, 
tiie  President  may  accord  to  them  a  personal  dotation  not  to 
exceed  30,000  francs  yearly.  That  the  President  fixes  the 
duration  of  the  session.  That  the  Legislative  body  shall 
consist  of  one  deputy  for  every  35,000  Sectors,  and  idiall  be 
elected  by  universal  sufifrage,  witiiout  the  9cnUin  de  liste  ; 
that  the  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  sitting  of  the 
Legislative  body  given  by  the  journals,  or  any  otiver  channel 
of  publication,  shall  c<msist  only  of  the  reproduction  of 
the  minutes  {proc^  verbal),  drawn  up  at  the  close  of  each 
sitting,  under  ihe  care  of  the  presid«it  of  the  Legislative 
body. 

The  whole  of  the  fifty-eight  articles  of  the  constitution, 
signed  bf  M.  Rouher,  as  Keeper  of  tiie  Seals,  were  evidently 
such  as  im^t  be  maintained  under  imperial  government, 
and  the  salary  of  the  President  was  fixed  at  12,000,000 
francs,  a  sum  equal  to  that  received  by  Louis  Philippe  under 
the  Monarchy.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1853,  the  day  <m  which 
the  President's  two  years*  tenure  of  office  was  to  have 
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expired,  a  grand  review  of  60,000  troops  was  held  in  the 
Champs  de  Mars,  eagles  were  distributed,  and  iSht  rejection 
of  the  President  was  celebrated  wil3i  a  brilliant  fftte  all  over 
Plaris. 

Whatever  may  be  ^e  ^lifierenees  of  opinion  as  to  the  jiistifi> 
eation  of  the  coi^ehT  ^ieU^  and  tiie  means  by  which  Louis  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  rose  to  power,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  at 
once  applied  himself  suoeessfnllj  to  promote  the  material  ad- 
vantages of  the  country, — ^by  tiie  encouragement  of  yarious 
industries,  the  construction  of  public  works  and  railways, 
and  improvement  in  the  means  of  education.  Under  the 
new  regimey  France  began  to  settle  down  into  a  more  peaceful 
and  a  more  regular  course.  National  proaperity  followed, 
and  the  year  1852  cerfeainly  seemed  to  >open  up  a  new  era 
for  the  country.  If  one  may  so  speak,  there  was  a  calm, 
determined  deliberation  in  the  maimer  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent placed  his  hands  upon  the  national  machinery,  which, 
while  it  increased  confidence,  gave  to  the  character  and 
therefore  to  the  effbrts  of  national  life  what  they  had  for 
some  time  needed.  There  soon  'grew  up  a  feeling  in  the 
country  that  it  would  be  well  if  this  deliberate  and  judicious 
action  could  be  made  permanent.  Commercial  and  indus- 
tiial  prosperity  could,  it  was  beUeved,  only  continue  if  the 
dangers  that  had  always  attended  a  diange  of  personal  rule 
in  France  could  be  averted.  There  was  but  one  way  of 
averting  them,  and  of  escaping  the  probabilities  of  some 
fresh  revolution  which  would  again  arrest  the  national  pro- 
gress. Unmistakable  references  to  a  re-establishment  of  the 
Empire  under  the  repres«atative  of  the  Bonaparte  dynasty 
b^an  to  be  made,  and  were  generally  acceptcKl  as  the  wish 
of  the  country. 

Very  soon  these  opinions  took  the  shape  of  memorials 
from  the  various  departments  of  France,  speaking  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Empire  as  the  best  guarantee  of  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

'^  The  Empire  is  peace  "  was  the  maxim  promulgated  by 
the  President  in  his  visit  to  the  southern  departments  in 
the  autumn  of  1852  ;  and,  much  as  the  assertion  has  been 
questioned,  or  often  as  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
satirical  comment,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  theories 
of  government  by  which  Napoleon  III.  established  his 
position,  and  for  so  long  a  period  maintained  it,  were  those 
of  friendly  alliance  in  commerce  and  peaceful  activity  and 
industry. 
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The  return  of  the  Preeident  to  Paris  after  hia  provincial 
tour  was  celebrated  vith  cordial  demonstrations,  and  in  his 
addresses  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Legislative  body  he  dis- 
tinctly claimed,  as  a  spontaneous  national  movement,  the 
impulse  which  bore  him  to  the  Empire.  He  reminded  the 
latter  body  that  the  Government  would  be  changed  only  in 
form.  Again  there  was  a  plebiscite  on  the  1st  December, 
1852,  and  by  7,864,189  against  231,145  votes,  Charles 
Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of  the 
French,  under  the  title  of  Napoleon  III. 

In  his  address  to  the  Senate  and  the  Legislative  body  the 
Emperor  said : — 

*'  The  new  regime  which  you  this  day  inaugurate  has  not 
its  origin,  like  so  many  others  which  history  records,  in 
violence,  conquest^  or  intrigue.  It  is,  as  you  have  just  de- 
clared, tibie  le^al  result  of  tiie  will  of  an  entire  people,  con- 
solidating while  in  a  state  of  repose  what  it  had  founded  in 
the  midst  of  agitation. 

*'  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  nation  which  three  times  in 
four  years  has  supported  me  by  its  suffrages,  and  which  each 
time  has  only  augmented  its  majority  in  order  to  increase 
my  power.  But  the  more  this  power  gains  in  extent  and 
in  vital  force,  the  more  need  it  has  of  enlightened  men,  like 
those  who  surround  me ;  of  independent  men,  like  those 
whom  I  address,  to  guide  me  by  their  counsels  and  to 
reduce  my  authority  within  just  limits,  if  ever  it  should 
transgress  them. 

''From  this  day  I  take,  with  the  oath,  the  name  of 
Napoleon  III.,  because  the  opinion  of  the  people  has  already 
bestowed  it  upon  me  in  their  acclamations;  because  the 
Senate  has  legally  proposed  it,  and  because  the  whole 
nation  has  ratified  it. 

"  Does  this,  however,  signify  that^  in  taking  this  title  I 
fall  into  the  error  imputed  to  the  prince  who,  returning 
from  exile,  declared  all  that  had  been  done  in  his  absenoe 
null  and  void  % 

''  So  erroneous  a  notion  is  iax  from  me.  Not  only  do  I 
recognize  the  Governments  which  have  preceded  me,  but'  I 
inherit  in  some  sort  what  they  have  accomplished  of  good 
and  evil ;  for  successive  Grovemments,  notwithstanding  their 
different  origins,  are  severally  bound  by  the  acts  of  their 
predecessors. 

'*  But  the  more  I  accept  that  which  for  the  last  fifty  years 
history  hands  down  to  us  with  its  inflexible  authority,  the 
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leas  is  it  allowed  me  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  glorious 
reign  of  the  Chief  of  mj  family,  and  the  title— regular, 
though  ephemeral — of  his  son,  which  the  Chambers  pro- 
claimed with  the  last  burst  of  conquered  patriotism. 

**Thu8,  then,  the  title  of  Napoleon  III.  is  not  one  of 
those  dynastic  and  obsolete  pretences  which  seem  an  insult 
alike  to  truth  and  common  sense ;  it  is  the  homage  paid  to 
a  government  which  was  legitimate,  and  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  the  noblest  pages  of  our  modem  history.  My 
reign  does  not  date  from  1815,  it  dates  from  the  instant 
when  you  commnnicated  to  me  the  suffrages  of  the  nation. 

"  Keceive,  then,  Messieurs  les  D6put^  my  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  distinction  you  have  given  to  the  manifestsr 
tion  of  the  national  will,  rendering  it  more  apparent  by 
your  supervision,  and  more  imposing  by  your  declaration. 

**  I  thank  you  also,  Messieurs  les  S^nateurs,  for  having 
been  the  first  to  congratulate  me;  as  you  were  also  the 
first  to  express  the  national  wisL 

"  Assist  me,  all  of  you,  to  establish  in  this  land,  ha- 
rassed by  so  many  revolutions,  a  stable  government,  based 
on  religion,  justice,  probity,  and  the  love  of  the  humble 
classes. 

<<  And  here  receive  the  oath,  that  I  will  use  every  exer- 
tion to  assure  the  prosperity  of  the  coimtry;  and  that^ 
whilst  maintaining  peace,  I  will  yield  nothing  which  affects 
the  honour  and  Qie  dignity  of  France." 

The  accession  of  the  President  to  the  Imperial  throne 
was  made  the  occasion  of  a  wide  measure  of  amnesty  for 
those  poKtical  offences  which  had  been  punished  after  the 
coup  dUai,  It  was  not  till  more  than  three  years  after- 
wards— ^at  the  birth  of  the  Prince  Imperial — ^that  the 
terms  of  concession  permitted  all  exiles  to  return  to  Franca 
on  the  condition  of  their  conforming  to  the  €h>vemment 
and  promising  allegiance ;  but  a  large  number  of  prisoners 
were  released,  and  many  voluntary  and  involuntary  exiles 
were  recalled.  The  declaration  of  the  Empire  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  marriage  of  the  Emperor,  who,  so  fiur 
from  seeking  to  ally  himself  matrimonudly  to  any  of  the 
royal  houses  of  Europe,  had  long  before  made  choice 
of  a  lady  distinguished  for  her  beauty  and  for  eminent 
flooial  talents.  The  lady  to  whom  so  high  a  position  was 
offered  was  Eugenie  Maria  de  Montijo,  second  daughter  of 
Count  de  Montijo,  grandee  of  Spain,  and  of  Marie  Manuela 
Eirkpatrick  de   Closebum,    the    descendant  of  a  Scotch 
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BoDsa  Catholic  fiuBily.  Her  edscaikia  had 
in  Fnaoe  and  in  Rngtondj  and  dnrin^  li*itii  thwungli 
Europe,  fibe  was  tventj-aevcn  jeaxa  of  ^^e  at  titt  time 
of  h^  marriage  to  tlie  Eaiperor.  It  ma  <m  the  S^d  ef 
Jaanaiy,  1853,  that  the  Eoqieior  aimnwcfd  to  the 
his  intention  and  his  ehoiee^  what  he  aaid  : — 

''The  alliance  whidi  I  contract  la  Boi  in 
frith  the  tiaditiona  of  ancient  yohej^  aad  theRm  la  its  ad- 
vantage. ]?rance,  hj  ita  aocoemiTe  revointaoiii^  haaaepfe- 
rated  from  the  rat  of  Eniope.  "Ryerj  wiae  govemaMnt 
ooght  to  wiah  it  to  re-enter  the  pale  cf  the  old  menarchiea. 
But  this  remit  will  be  more  asiely  attained  bj  m  atcaigfat- 
fiirward  and  frank  policy,  by  loyalty  in  oopdncti  than  by 
royal  allianfwi»  which  often  create  »  fiJae  aequity,  and 
sabatitnte  £unily  intereats  iae  thoae  of  the  natioa.  More- 
orer,  the  example  of  the  past  has  left  in  the  mindn  e£  the 
people  certain  snpetBtitioiis  ^*<»^^pgr  They  hare  not  fior- 
gotten  that  for  aevenly  yeans  fbrei^  princemea  have 
mooated  the  throne  only  to  beh<dd  their  race  dIepoBOTwrd 
or  proacribed  by  war  or  revolution* 

^  Oaie  woman  alone  seemed  to  bring  happineai^  and  to 
live  more  than  the  others  in  the  memory  of  the  peoplei 
Thai  woBMa,  the  modest  and  good  wile  of  General  BaoMr 
parte,  was  not  the  issue  of  royal  blood.  It  mus^  hov- 
ever,  be  admitted,  that  in  1810  the  marriage  <^  Napoleon  L 
with  Marie  Louise  was  a  great  event.  It  waa  a  pledge 
for  the  future,  a  real  satisfaction,  as  th^  ancient  and  illua- 
irions  house  of  Austria,  which  had  been  so  long  at  war 
with  VB,  was  seen  to  intrigue  for  the  alliance  of  the  elected 
Chief  of  a  new  empire.  Under  the  late  rei|^  on  the 
contrary,  the  patriotism  of  the  nation  aufiered  when  the 
heir  to  the  crown  solicited  fruitlessly,  during  several  yeazs, 
a  princely  allianoe,  to  obtain  it  only  in  a  seeondaiy  rank 
and  a  different  religion* 

"  When,  in  the  pcesenoe  of  Eurc^,  a  man  is  borne  on 
l»y  the  fioroe  of  a  principle  to  the  level  of  ancient  dynasties^ 
it  is  not  by  giving  an  aacient  character  to  his  esoutoheoo, 
and  by  seeking  to  introduce  himself  at  any  ooa^  into  a 
fiunily,  that  he  is  accepted.  It  is  rather,  ever  remembcado^ 
his  origin,  by  preserving  his  own  ehaxacter,  and  by  adoptr 
ing  frimkly,  in  presence  of  Europe  l^e  positioa  idpatmm 
— a  glorious  title  when  one  obtains  it  by  the  voluntisy 
8affi:ageB  of  a  gseat  peopte.  Thus  departing  fran  tfie 
preoedents  followed  up  to  this  time^  my  marriage  became 
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a  private  affidr,  and  there  remained  only  the  dboioe  d  the 
p«8on. 

^^  She  who  has  been  the  objeot  of  mj  preference  is  of 
ponnoely  deeesnt  French  in  hearty  hj  education  and  hj 
the  reooUeotton  of  the  l^ood  shed  hy  her  father  in  the  caiue 
of  the  Empire^  she  hae,  as  a  Spaniazd,  the  advanti^  of 
not  having  in  France  a  family  to  whom  it  might  be  necea- 
sary  to.  give  honours  and  fortune  •  •  •  •  Without  despishag 
any  one,  I  yet  yield  to  my  inclinations,  after  having  taken 
counsel  with  my  reason  and  my  convictions.  In  fine^  by 
plrang  independence,  the  qualitiea  of  the  heart,  domestic 
happiness,  above  dynastio  prejudices  and  the  calculations  of 
ambition,  I  shall  not  be  kas  strong  because  I  shall  be  more 
free.'' 

That  the  Emperor  should  wish  to  form  a  close  allianoe 
with  Eogland  was  natural  enough.  For  many  years  he 
had  resided  in  that  countiy^  and  had  gained  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  its  government,  and  of  the  habits  and  cha- 
racter of  its  people,  for  both  of  which  he  always  professed 
admiralion  and  rei^eot  There  wene  also  political  reasons 
which  operated  strongly  to  make  him  desire  to  maintain  a 
good  understanding  with  a  strong  and  imlep^ident  state ; 
so  that  the  interests  of  France  mi^t  be  consolidated  under 
his  government.  The  influence  of  England  was  perhaps 
of  more  importance  to  a  ruler  in  his  positioa  than  that  of  any 
other  aatiea  in  Europe, 

The  opportunily  cf  cementing  sodi  an  alliance  was 
afforded  by  the  attitude  of  Bnacoa  and  the  designs  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  on  Turkey.  The  Eastern  question  was 
then  agitating  the  minds  of  statesmen.  1^  dic^ute  as  to 
the  pradominanoe  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches,  and 
their  claims  to  possession  of  the  shrines  or  **  Holy  Plaoes,*' 
had  long  been  a  subject  of  oontentiDn,  and  the  S^perer  of 
Eussia,  as  head  of  the  Qreek  Chureh,  had  long  been  involved 
iflt  tiie  effort  to  obtain  from  the  Sultan  conoessions,  pro- 
foesedly  based  on .  fermer  treatiee,  giving  that  Church  the 
piinoLpal  authority.  Louis  NapoleMi»  on  the  other  hand, 
had  for  some  tame  claimed  to  reprosent  the  lAtinoomnuinity, 
which,  though  in  the  East  numerically  small  as  compared 
with  the  Gbesk  reUgionisIs,  insiRted  on  its  ri^t  to  equal 
pikivileges  in  Ae  uae  of  the  BJoly  Places  for  worship  and 
saored  observBDOes.* 

^  The  Gh«ek  Ohristiuui,  rabjeoto  of  fbe  TofttBf  imn  above  ten 
miWeui ;  tile  EoiaMii  Os«faoioB  oaly  a  low  himired  tboasaada 
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Bat  for  the  arrogance  and  the  subsequent  dopHcifj  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  these  quarrds  might  never  have 
brought  about  a  deplorable  war;  but  the  Emperor  of 
Kussiay  always  desiiing  a  pretext  for  extending  his  terri- 
torial interests  in  Turkey,  began  by  enforcing  the  daima  of 
his  Church,  and  then  made  use  of  the  demand  of  Austria 
for  the  removal  of  the  Sultan's  army  from  Monten^ro, 
as  an  opportunity  for  threatening  hostilities,  for  which  he 
began  seriously  to  prqiare.  The  admission  of  the  dauns 
of  Austria  by  the  Turkish  Qovemment  removed  his  ezcose 
for  proceeding  to  extremities,  but  he  still  endeavoured  to 
provide  for  what  he  chose  to  consider  the  inevitable  col- 
lapse of  the  Sultan's  authority  by  inmnuating  to  Eo^^and 
an  alliance  by  which,  in  such  an  events  a  partition  of  the 
territory  in  the  East  might  be  effected. 

These  overtures  were  promptly  refused  by  the  British 
Government,  which  firmly  expreased  its  intention  to  use 
every  effort  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  Turicey.  Sir 
Stratford  Canning  was  sent  to  support  the  Sultan  by  lus 
presence  against  the  threats  and  undii^ised  attempts  of 
Prince  Mentschikoff,  the  Russian  envoy,  who  had  already 
made  preparations  in  Bessarabia  for  the  passage  of  120,000 
men,  in  addition  to  previous  operations  at  Sebastopol,  and 
the  orders  given  for  the  march  of  Russian  battalions  from 
all  directions  towards  the  south. 

In  previous  stages  of  the  demands  made  by  Russia  on 
the  Porte,  England  had  observed  strict  neutrality,  forbidding 
the  moving  of  the  British  fleet  from  Malta  to  Yourla  at 
the  request  of  the  Turkish  Qovemment^  and  distincUy  dis- 
'Countenancing  the  advance  of  the  Frendi  fleets  which  had 
been  sent  by  Napoleon  III.  into  the  Levant,  and  was 
•ordered  to  Salamis. 

The  Prussian  and  Austrian  envoys  were  as  decided  as 
those  of  France  and  England  against  the  designs  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  and  a  conference  was  opened  at  Vienna, 
declaring  against  the  position  that  he  had  assumed,  and 
especially  against  his  seizure  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachi%  in 
Older  to  add  a  threatening  strength  to  his  demands  aa 
Turkey. 

Throughout  the  previous  discussions,  and  during  the 
mission  of  Prince  Mentschikofi^  Hie  ministry  of  the  Sultu 
was  sustained  by  the  support  of  the  British  ambassador, 
whose  great  talents  and  vast  influence  with  the  Turkish 
Government  had  long  been  as  diifpleasing  to  the  Ciar  as 
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they  were  potent  in  checking  his  ambitious  designs.  Sir 
Stratford  Canning — afterwards  Lord  Stratford  de  Reddiffe 
^-may  be  said  to  have  preserved  the  Saltan,  from  premature 
action,  and  to  have  removed  from  the  dispute  any  such, 
misunderstanding  as  might  have  given  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  colourable  ground  for  the  violence  to  which  he  after- 
wards resorted.  During  the  latter  period  of  the  conference 
the  agreement  between  France  and  England  had  risen  to  a 
definite  alliance  in  arms,  in  which  neither  Austria  nor 
Prussia  took  part  The  Sultan  refused  to  grant  to  the 
threatening  occupation  of  the  Danubian  provinces  what 
he  had  advisedly  declined  to  the  negotiations  of  the 
Russian  envoy,  and  Omar  Pasha,  the  Turkish  general, 
at  once  proceeded  to  action,  and  gained  victories  over  the 
invaders,  which  caused  them  to  evacuate  the  territory. 
France  and  England  now  prepared  for  hostilities.  War  was 
declared,  and  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1854,  the  combined 
fleets,  under  the  French  Admiral  Hamelin  and  the  English 
Admiral  Dundas,  bombarded  the  port  of  Odessa,  the  im- 
portant fortifications  of  which  were  destroyed;  thirteen 
ships,  laden  with  munitions  of  war,  were  captured,  and  two 
magazines  of  powder  were  exploded.  This  expedition  caused 
a  loss  of  only  five  men  to  the  allied  forces.  It  was  only 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  however.  The  Czar  had  already 
organized  a  tremendous  force,  and  seemed  determined  to 
put  out  all  the  strength  of  Russia  for  achieving  his  purpose. 
A  desperate  conflict  was  inevitable,  and  France  and  England 
prepared  to  invade  the  Crimea  and  there  try  the  issue  of 
events.  The  utmost  cordiality  prevailed  between  the  French 
and  the  English. 

''To-day,'^  said  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  when  ad- 
dressing the  troops  about  to  embark  on  the  Baltic  expedi- 
tion, '^to-day  our  fleets  and  armies,  united  in  the  same 
cause,  dominate  in  the  Baltic  as  well  as  in  the  Black  Sea. 
English  vessels  will  convey  you  there,  a  fact  unprecedented 
in  history,  and  which  proves  the  intimate  alliance  of  the 
two  great  nations,  and  the  firm  resolution  of  the  two  Go- 
vernments not  to  abstain  from  any  sacrifice  to  defend  the 
right  of  the  weak,  the  liberty  of  Europe,  and  the  national 
honour." 

The  English  sent  at  first  about  20,000  and  the  French 
30,000  men ;  but  these  numbers  were  from  day  to  day  aug- 
mented by  the  arrival  of  reinforcements.  Lord  Raglau, 
an  old  associate  and  ally  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  took  the 
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oommand  of  the  Eaglish  contixigeiit,  vhieh  -waa  at  int 
assembled  at  Qallipoti  and  Scntari,  and  was  thenoe  sent  to 
Tama  and  its  neighbourhood.  Tbe  French  forces  '^ere 
commanded  by  Marshal  St.  Axnand,  with  Geiteral  Oan- 
robert  as  second  in  position. 

The  memorable  siege  of  Silistria,  at  which  the  braverj  of 
the  Tnridsh  army  and  the  utter  defost  of  the  Buasians  con- 
vinced the  allies  that  Turkey  was  safe  from  invasion, 
strengthened  the  determination  to  operate  against  the 
Crimea.  The  health  of  the  men  had  b^n  seriously  affected 
at  the  camp  at  Varna,  both  French  and  English  dying  in 
great  numbers  of  cholera^  and  they  were  ddighted  at  the 
prospect  of  removing  from  so  pestilential  a  place  for  the  pur- 
pose of  definite  action.  On  the  14th  or  September  the 
transports  had  conveyed  them  to  a  place  called  Old  Fort, 
about  twelve  miles  below  Supatoria,  and  thirty  from  the 
famed  fortress  of  Sebastopol,  the  road  to  which  was  inter- 
cepted by  a  vast  Russian  army.  The  British  forces  amounted 
to  26,000  men  and  5i  guns ;  the  French  to  24,000  men  and 
70  guns;  the  Turkish  contingent  to  4,500  men,  without 
eitiier  guns  or  cavalry ;  there  was  also  a  con-dngent  of 
Sardinian  troops,  who  gave  their  aid  to  the  allies  in  this 
war,  by  the  cordial  friendship  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel. 

On  the  20th, — six  days  afber  the  landing  of  the  troops, 
was  fought  the  battle  of  the  Alnuu  The  Bussians,  who 
were  aboat  54,000  strong,  were  strongly  posted  among  the 
batteries  and  intrenchments  on  the  hills  beyond  the  river. 
The  French  led  the  attack,  the  Chasseurs  and  Zouaves 
driving  in  the  Russian  outposts.  They  were  then  re- 
inforced by  the  English,  who  charged  across  the  stream, 
and,  after  a  desperate  con^ct  of  three  hours,  the  Russians 
were  forced  frt>m  ilieir  position,  and  retreated  down  the 
hill,  the  \rfiole  place  being  taken  by  assault.  The  allies 
lost  609  men  killed,  and  2,699  were  wounded,  but  the 
Russian  loss  was  far  more  serious.  On  the  2drd  the  armies 
proceeded  southward,  and  on  Monday,  the  25th,  arrived  at 
Balaklava,  which  surrendered,  the  troops  taking  up  their 
position  in  the  deserted  streets  of  the  town,  where  they 
prepared  for  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  by  digging  trenches 
and  throwing  up  earthworks,  under  a  fierce  bombardment 
from  the  Russian  forts,  and  constant  attempts  to  surprise 
their  working  parties  by  sudden  sallies,  or  to  attack  their 
lines  by  night. 

On  the  17  th  of  October  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  began, 
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and  on  the  25ili  was  foaght  the  htMe  d  Balatklsva,  in 
whidi  the  Bmsians  were  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  cut  off 
the  aiUee  from  the  town  by  eaptoiing  the  Torlnsh  position 
and  batteiies.  The  French  eommand  in  this  battle  (which 
was  oommenoed  by  a  surprise)  was  inlausted  to  Cknxeral 
Bosquet 

The  batde  of  Inkermann  was  the  next  engagement. 

On  the  5th  of  November  the  Russians,  in  enormotis 
foroe,  endeavoured  to  surprise  the  English  camp  under 
oover  of  the  fog  and  mist  of  the  early  morning,  vast 
nombera  of  troops  and  heavy  artillery  having  advanced  in 
the  night.  The  aarival  of  G^erals  Bosquet  and  Can- 
robert,  wxA  6,000  men,  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and 
the  French  and  English  troops  acting  in  concert,  charged 
forioiisly  upon  the  enemy,  while  the  French  batteries 
opened  a  tremendons  fire.  After  an  engagement  which 
lasted  for  twelve  hours,  a  force  of  6,000  French  and  8,000 
Englii^  defeated  an  army  of  00,000  Russians. 

On  the  2nd  of  March  in  the  foUowing  year  the  death  of 
ihB  Emperor  of  Russia  was  announced,  but  the  war  was 
continued.  Reinforcements  were  sent  to  the  Crimea,  a 
railway  was  laid  down  between  the  camps  of  the  allies  and 
Balaklava,  and  by  May  150,000  men,  including  the  flower 
of  the  E^ch  and  English  armies,  were  engaged  in  the 
ai^e. 

On  the  18th  of  June  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made 
to  take  the  towers  called  the  Malakhoff  and  the  Redan,  and 
on  the  16th  of  August  the  Russian  forces  made  an  attack 
on  the  English  and  Sardinian  camps  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tchemaya,  but  were  repulsed  and  utterly  routed  by  an 
overwhelming  charge  of  French  cavalry,  which  hurled  them 
down  ^e  hill,  and  forced  them  to  retreat  across  the  river, 
fallowed  by  the  fire  of  the  Sardinian  battery. 

On  the  5th  of  September  the  final  bombardment  of 
Sehastepol  commenced.  The  city  was  set  on  fire  in  several 
places,  and  a  storm  of  shot  and  shell  was  directed  against  it. 
On  the  8th  the  allied  armies  combined  in  a  grand  assault^ 
at  the  commencement  of  which  the  French  took  possession 
of  the  Malakhoff  bastion,  on  which  they  planted  the  tri- 
colour, in  view  of  the  city  itsel£  The  English  endeavoured 
to  take  the  Redan,  but  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  French 
attack  on  the  little  Redan  and  the  central  bastion  was  also 
repulsed;  but  General  Pelissier  kept  possession  of  the 
Malakhoff,  the  city  itself  was  half  in  ruins,  and  the  Russian 
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general  could  no  longer  hold  the  town,  into  which,  how- 
ever, the  French  troops  were  prevented  from  advancing 
till  the  enemy  had  succeeded  in  retreating  aoroBB  the  river 
by  means  of  a  bridge  of  rafts,  while  the  inhabitants  were 
removed  in  boats  and  steam-vessels.  Then  the  bridge  was 
destroyed,  and  the  town  fired  by  the  retreating  foe.  One 
after  another  forts,  batteries,  and  gunboats  blew  up  with 
tremendous  explosions,  and  when  the  allies  entensd  the 
town  next  morning,  they  took  up  their  quarters  in  the 
midst  of  smoke-blackened  and  still  burning  ruins.  It  was 
then  determined  to  make  a  more  complete  European  alliance 
against  the  designs  of  Russia,  and  General  Ganrobert  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Sv^eden  and  Norway,  assuring  the 
defence  of  those  countries  against  encroachment.  Den- 
mark, however,  remained  neutral.  Russia  was  completely 
defeated,  and  was  ready  to  listen  to  terms  of  peace.  Oia 
the  25th  of  Februaiy,  1856,  the  representatives  of  France, 
England,  Turkey,  Sardinia,  Austria,  and  Russia  assembled 
at  Paris  to  discuss  this  question,  and  on  the  30th  of  March 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  definitely  concluded,  the  most  important 
clauses  in  which  were  the  neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea, 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Danube,  and  the  rectification  of 
the  Russian  frontier  on  the  south. 

The  convention  which  was  entered  into  between  France 
and  England  was  afterwards  accepted  by  the  Eling  of 
Sardinia,  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  whose  contingent  of  15,000 
men  to  the  Crimean  expedition  was  the  result  of  this 
friendly  treaty,  afterwards  of  so  much  importance  in  the 
history  of  Italy,  by  securing  to  the  king  a  powerful  ally  in 
the  Emperor  of  the  French.  By  this  treaty  England  and 
France  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  the  king's  dominions, 
and  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  agreed  to  recommend 
Parliament  to  advance  a  loan  to  the  Kmg  of  Sardinia, 
the  interest  to  be  paid  by  the  Sardinian  Government  at 
four  per  cent,  of  which  one  per  cent,  was  to  form  a  sinking 
fund. 

Thus  Piedmont  took  a  foremost  place  among  European 
states,  and  prepared  the  way  for  that  unification  of  Italy 
under  the  King  of  Sardinia,  which  was  not  accomplish^ 
until  sixteen  years  afterwards. 

Meanwhile  the  war  with  Russia  and  the  alliance  of  England 
had  seemed  to  bear  down  all  opposition  to  the  Empire  in 
France.  The  Imperial  Guard  was  once  more  called  into 
existence,  the  Government  was  firm,  and  as  many  valuable 
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Y-eforms  had  been  instituted,  varioas  industries  had  been 
])Tomoted,  and  education  placed  on  a  more  advanced  basis, 
t^e  Emperor  was  universilly  popular  except  among  a  few 
irreconcilable  insurgents,  who  were  still  engaged  in  futile 
plots  and  conspiracies,  that  were  as  hopeless  as  they  were 
desperate. 

It  oonld  not  be  denied  that  Napoleon  III.  had  given 
evidence  of  consummate  ability,  and  of  an  untiring  energy 
and  industry,  which  engaged  itself  with  every  department 
of  government^  and  the  wants  of  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity. If  he  frequently  controlled  affairs  by  means  of 
expedients,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  expedients  were 
successful,  and  in  many  directions  he  showed  a  sagacity 
which  placed  him  naturally  at  the  head  of  the  State,  since 
he  alone  seemed  to  have  the  combinative  fSftculty  which 
could  at  once  lay  hold  of  the  reins  and  guide  the  course  of 
Government 

Prophecies  of  failure  and  warnings  of  sudden  disaster 
were  not  wanting,  but  he  held  on  his  course  with  what  was 
sometimes  represents  as  an  affectation  of  fatalism,  a  charge 
which  had  frequently  been  made  against  him,  and  seemed 
to  derive  some  colour  from  the  language  he  held  with  regard 
to  the  mission  that  he  professed  to  believe  was  committed 
to  him. 

In  reply  to  warnings  against  the  probable  attempts  of 
assassins  he  made  the  same  kind  of  reply,  and,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  when  it  was  hinted  that  he  would  incur 
danger  during  some  particular  journey,  he  insisted  on  riding 
forward  apart  from  his  suite,  and  altogether  unattended, 
expressing  a  kind  of  contemptuous  indifference,  or,  perhaps, 
what  might  be  better  called  an  unshaken  confidence  in  his 
personal  safety  against  such  attacks. 

As  is  frequently  the  case,  the  conspiratoi's — ^if  there  was 
any  considerable  conspinuy — who  determined  to  tiy  assassi- 
natiou,  chose  a  foreign  hand  for  the  execution  of  the  deed,  and 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  of  April,  1855,  the  first  attempt 
was  made  by  an  Italian,  named  PianorL  He  had  stationed 
himself  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  Avenue,  near  the 
Beaujour  grounds,  and  dose  to  the  corner  of  the  rue  Balzac, 
armed  with  a  double-barrelled  pistol,  and  when  the  Emperor 
approached  on  horseback,  came  forward,  bb  if  with  the 
intention  of  presenting  a  petition,  and  fired  twice.  Both 
shots  missed,  and  the  wretch  was  seized  and  disarmed, 
while  his  Majesty  rode  on  to  rejoin  the  Empress,  without 
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Reeming  ht  all  disconcerted,  Baluting  the  crowd  winch 
immediatelj  mshed  to  the  spot.  Afterwards,  in  repij  to 
the  coBgratnlations  of  the  Senate  on  his  escape,  he  said : 
'^I  thank  the  Senate  for  the  sentiments  it  has  just  ex- 
pressed to  me.  I  fear  nothing  from  the  attempts  of  assas- 
sins ;  there  are  existences  whidi  are  the  instruments  of  ike 
decrees  of  Proridence.  As  long  as  I  shall  not  havefolfilled 
mj  mission  I  ran  no  danger." 

Pianori,  who  was  tried  on  the  7th  of  Ma^,  and  exeooted 
a  week  afterwards,  was  proved  to  have  been  an  Italian 
convict,  who  had  escaped  from  prison  at  Genoa,  where  he 
had  been  sent,  after  a  trial  at  Rome,  for  a  political  assassi- 
nation. He  had  retnmed  to  Rome  and  committed  other 
crimes,  bnt  had  afterwards  resided  in  London,  where  it 
was  believed  his  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor  had 
been  decided  on  by  a  conspiracy  of  political  refhgees  of  the 
baser  sort 

On  the  ni^t  of  the  8th  of  November  another  attempt 
was  made  to  ajssassinate  tlie  Emperor ;  bnt  on  that  occasion 
it  was  by  a  man  who  was  afterwards  proved  to  be  a  maniaa 
It  was  at  the  Imperial  entrance  to  the  Italian  Opera  that, 
on  the  approach  of  a  carriage  in  which  he  supposed  tite 
Emperor  to  be  seated,  he  presented  a  pair  of  pistols,  in- 
teDding  to  fire.  The  carriage  was  really  occupied  by  the 
ladies  of  honour,  and  the  Emperor  was  seated  in  one  at 
some  distance  behind  it.  Before  the  pistols  could  be  dis- 
chaiged,  an  agent  of  police  struck  down  the  arm  of  the 
intended  assassin,  and  the  bullets  passed  beneath  the 
carriage.  The  man,  whose  name  was  Bellemarre^  had  been 
imprisoned  for  two  year^  after  the  coup  cT^UU  for  posting  up 
placards  inscribed  *' Death  to  Louis  Napoleon.**  He  was 
quite  deranged,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  coxrfined  as  a  criminal 
lunatic. 

The  year  1855  was  indeed  a  remarkable  period  in  the 
history  of  Erance.  The  depression  that  had  resulted  from 
the  former  revolutions  seemed  to  be  forgotten  in  the  con- 
fidence which  became  manifest,  notwithstanding  the  tre- 
mendous expenses  of  the  contributions  required  for  carrying 
on  the  war,  the  high  price  of  provisions,  and  a  disturbance 
in  the  money-market  of  Paris.  Never  periiaps  had  the 
elasticity  of  the  national  resources,  or  the  industrial  ability 
and  commercial  shrewdness  of  the  people,  been  more 
manifest. 

The  alliance  with  England  had  been  initiated  by  the  com- 
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munion  of  the  two  nations  daring  the  Great  International 
Exhibition  in  London  in  1851,  and  had  been  cemented  by 
the  Emperor's  friendly  orertures,  and  the  cordial  co-opera- 
tion of  the  troops  dnring  the  war.  In  1855  the  visit  cdT  the 
Emperor  to  London  was  characterized  by  expressions  of 
respect^  and  of  deep  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  citizens 
and  of  the  EngHsh  nation.  He  had  snrvived  the  suspicion, 
and  even  the  contempt,  with  which  it  was  the  &shion  to 
speak  of  him  three  years  before,  and  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  English  to  admire  decision  and  courage,  to  support 
order,  and  to  eulogize  success.  Napoleon  IIL,  tiiey  believed, 
represented  all  these  qualifications  in  his  own  person,  and 
deputations  of  merchants,  bankers,  corporate  bodies,  and  the 
representatives  of  various  guilds  waited  on  him,  to  express 
their  satisfaction  at  all  he  had  done  for  France,  and  at  the 
close  alliance  and  fraternity  of  the  two  countries,  an  event 
which  they  justly  attributed  to  the  principles  openly  avowed 
and  consistently  acted  upon  by  his  Majesty. 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  were  guests  of  tiie  Queen  of 
England,  and  a  return  visit  to  Paris  on  the  part  of  her 
Majesty  was  arranged,  and  soon  afterwards  fulfilled; — 
the  Paris  International  Exhibition  offering  on  admirable 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  a  splendid  hospitality,  which 
was  regarded  as  being  equally  national  and  imperial 

Among  those  who  were  invited  to  the  Exhibitioii  of 
1855  was  the  celebrated  Emir  Abd-el-Kader.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  Louis  Napoleon,  when,  as  President,  he  was 
making  a  tour  of  the  provinces  in  1851,  was  to  set  this 
noble  and  heroic  chieftain  at  liberty,  and  to  order  for  him  a 
suitable  allowance  on  his  retirement  to  his  own  countiy, 
where  he  was  no  longer  in  arms  against  France. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  sentiments  with  which  the 
ambitious  projects  of  the  President  were  regarded,  and 
however  the  restoration  of  the  Empire  may  have  been 
liable  to  detestation  for  the  coup  ^Hat,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  withhold  concurrence  in  the  opinion  that  Frsoice 
had  in  three  years  attained  a  position  for  whicb  her  people 
might  well  be  grateful,  while  her  influence  was  so  great 
that  an  immense  interest  and  importance  attached  not  only 
to  the  deeds  but  to  the  words  of  her  sovereign. 

The  confidence  of  the  Government  in  the  goodwill  of  the 
people  was  displayed  by  the  method  adopted  for  raising  the 
large  loan  reqidred  for  the  extraordinary  expenses. 

Instead  of  appealing  to  a  few  large  capitalists,  application 
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was  at  onoe  made  to  the  nation  for  a  loan  of  ^00,000,000 
francs,  notioe  being  given  that  every  one  who  chose  should 
have  the  right  of  subscribing,  preference  being  given  to 
subscribers  of  email  amounts.  The  result  was  signally 
successful.  Twenty  millions  of  pounds  only  were  required ; 
and  in  a  few  days  the  subscription  reached  the  enormous 
amount  of  eighty-seven  millions  of  pounds.  Large  subscrip- 
tions were  tendered,  but  the  amount  had  already  been 
realized,  the  small  subscriptions  amoimting  to  nearly 
900,000,000  francs.  This  was  after  a  loan  of  250,000,000 
francs  had  been  subscribed  at  the  outset  of  the  war ;  and 
only  a  few  months  after  the  second  great  amount  was  raised, 
a  still  further  sum  of  500,000,000  francs,  or  £30,000,000, 
was  asked  for,  and  again  the  subscribers  were  so  prompt 
and  eager  that  £104,000,000  were  offered  before  the  lifflB 
could  be  closed. 

The  French  became  a  nation  of  investors,  and  the  creditors 
of  the  Government  were  to  be  found  among  the  industrious 
classes,  small  tradesmen,  feumers,  mechanics,  agriculturists, 
and  even  employes,  market  people,  and  the  better  class  of 
labourers. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  1856,  the  birth  of  a  prince  was  a 
cause  of  fresh  rejoicing  to  the  Emperor  and  Ids  consort. 
The  young  Prince  Imperial  was  named  NapoUon  Eug^e 
Louis,  and  the  various  public  bodies  of  France  hastened  to 
offer  their  congratulations  to  their  sovereign,  as  well  as  to 
the  Empress,  whose  devotion  to  works  of  charity  had 
already  obtained  for  her  the  regard  of  the  people  of  Paris 
and  of  the  provinces.  In  reply  to  the  congratulations  of 
the  Senate,  the  Emperor  said: — <'Tbe  Senate  has  par- 
ticipated in  my  joy  on  hearing  that  Heaven  has  given  me  a 
son,  and  you  have  hailed  as  a  happy  event  the  birth  of  a 
child  of  France.  I  intentionally  make  use  of  that  expres- 
sion. In  fact^  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  my  unde,  who  had 
applied  to  the  new  system  created  by  the  Bevolution  all 
that  was  great  and  elevated  in  the  old  regtms,  had  resumed 
that  ancient  denomination  of  the  children  of  France.  The 
reason  is,  gentlemen,  that  when  an  heir  is  bom  who  is 
destined  to  perpetuate  a  national  system,  that  child  is  not 
only  the  scion  of  a  fieimily,  but  also,  in  truth,  the  son  of  the 
whole  country,  and  that  appellation  points  out  to  him  his 
duties.  If  this  was  true  under  the  old  monarchy,  whicb 
represented  exclusively  the  privileged  classes,  how  much 
more  is  it  now,  when  the  sovereign  is  the  elect  of  the 
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nation,  the  first  citizen  of  the  countrji  and  the  representatiTe 
of  the  intereetB  of  alL** 

The  speech  with  which  the  Emperor  opened  the  legisk- 
tive  session  in  March,  1856,  will  serve  to  show  not  only  the 
condition  of  the  conntry,  but  the  attitude  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  and  the  position  taken  by  France  among  the  nations 
of  Europe : — 

*'  The  last  time  that  I  summoned  you  to  meet,  grave 
anxieties  weig)ied  upon  us.  The  allied  armies  were  ex- 
hausting themselves  in  a  siege,  in  which  the  stubbornness 
of  the  defenders  made  success  doubtful  Europe,  uncertain, 
seemed  to  await  the  issue  of  the  struggle  before  declariDg 
hersdf. 

**  To  sustain  the  war,  I  asked  a  loan,  which,  although  it 
might  seem  excessive,  you  voted  unanimously.  The  high 
price  of  provisions  menaced  the  labouring  classes  with 
general  discomfort,  and  a  disturbance  in  the  monetary 
system  gave  ground  to  fear  the  slackening  of  business  and 
the  diminution  of  employment. 

<'  Well !  thanks  to  your  aid,  and  to  the  energy  displayed 
in  France  and  in  England — thanks,  above  all,  to  the  support 
of  Providence — these  dangers,  if  they  have  not  entirely  dis- 
appeared, are  for  the  most  part  dissipated. 

^'A  great  deed  of  arms  has  since  decided  a  desperate 
struggle,  unparalleled  in  history,  in  favour  of  the  allies. 
The  opinion  of  Europe  from  that  moment  has  been  more 
openly  shown.  In  every  direction  our  alliances  have  ex- 
tended or  have  become  more  firm. 

''The  third  loan  has  been  supplied  without  difficulty. 
The  country  has  again  proved  to  me  its  confidence  by  sub- 
scribing a  sum  five  times  larger  than  I  required  from  it.  It 
has  undergone,  with  admirable  resignation,  the  sufferings 
inseparable  from  deamess  of  provisions — sufferings  whi<£, 
nevertheless,  have  been  mitigated  by  private  charity,  by  the 
eeal  of  the  corporate  bodies,  and  by  the  millions  of  francs 
distributed  in  the  departments.  An  arrival  of  foreign  com 
has  now  produced  a  considerable  fidl  in  the  price  of  food. 
The  fears  arising  from  the  disappearance  of  gold  have  fiuied, 
and  never  has  labour  been  more  acdve ;  never  have  the 
revenues  been  so  large.  The  chances  of  war  have  re- 
awakened the  military  spirit  of  the  nation.  Never  were 
there  so  many  voluntary  enlistments,  nor  so  great  an  ardour 
among  the  conscripts. 

**  To  this  short  statement  of  our  situation,  I  may  add  a 
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faat  of  jh]|^  political  significanoe^  The  Queen  of  Grefct 
Britain,  wishing  to  give  a  proof  of  her  confidence  in,  and 
esteem  for,  our  country,  and  to  render  our  relations  still 
more  intiinate,  yiaited  France.  The  enthuBiastio  reception 
which  her  Majesfy  received  must  have  proved  to  her  how 
deep  were  the  sentimentB  inspired  hj  her  presence,  and  how 
much  of  a  character  tending  to  strengthen  the  alliance  of 
the  two  peoples. 

"  The  King  of  Piedmont^  who  had  unhesitatingiy  em- 
braced our  cause  with  that  courageous  ardour  of  which  he 
had  previously  afforded  proof  on  the  field  of  battle^  also 
came  to  France  to  consecrate  a  union  already  c^aaented  by 
the  valour  of  his  soldiers.  These  sovereigns  beheld  a 
country  some  tune  so  disturbed  and  fallen  from  her  rank  in 
the  councils  of  Eurofw^  now  prosperous,  peaceable,  and  re- 
spected, making  war,  not  with  the  hurried  delinam  of 
passion,  but  with  that  calm  whidi  belcmgs  to  justice,  and 
with  all  the  energy  of  duty.  They  have  seen  France,  whioh 
had  sent  200,000  men  across  the  sea,  at  the  same  time  con- 
yoke  at  Paris  all  the  arts  of  peace,  as  if  she  meant  to  say 
to  Europe^ — '  The  prasent  war  is  but  an  episode  £or  me, 
and  my  strength  is  always  in  great  measure  directed  towards 
peaceful  occupations.  Let  us  neglect  no  o]^rtunity  of 
coming  to  an  understanding,  and  do  not  force  me  to  throw 
into  the  batUe-field  the  whole  resources  and  power  of  a 
great  nation.' 

'*  This  appeal  seems  to  have  been  heard,  and  winter,  by 
suspending  hostilities,  favoured  the  intervention  of  diplo- 
macy. Austria  resolved  upon  a  decisive  step,  which  brought 
into  the  deliberations  all  the  influence  of  a  sovereign  of  a 
vast  empire.  Sweden  bound  herself  more  closely  to  England 
and  to  Fiance  by  a  treaty  which  guaranteed  the  integrity 
of  her  territory.  FioaUy,  from  all  the  cabinets  advice  or 
requests  were  sent  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  Emperor  of 
Bussia,  inheritor  of  a  position  which  he  had  not  brought 
about,  seemed  animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  put  an  end  to 
the  causes  which  had  led  to  this  sanguinary  conflict  He 
accepted  cordially  the  propositions  transmitted  by  Austria. 
The  honour  of  arms  once  satisfi.ed,  to  defer  to  the  distinctly 
expressed  wish  of  Europe  was  to  do  himself  honour. 

**  At  this  moment  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  beUigeroat 
and  allied  Powers  are  ass^nibLed  at  Paris  to  decide  on  the 
conditions  of  peace. 

^The  spirit  of  modecatian  and  equity  which  animates 
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them  all  mufit  make  us  hope  for  a  fikvourable  resolt. 
Nevertheless,  let  us  with  dignity  wait  £ot  the  end  of 
the  conferences ;  and  let  us  be  equally  ready  to  unsheath 
the  sword  again  if  it  prove  necessaiy,  or  to  ofkfc  the 
hand  of  friendship  to  those  whom  we  have  honoavafaly 
fought. 

*'  Whatever  happen^  let  us  busy  ourselves  with  all  mattens 
which  tend  to  augment  the  power  aad  the  wealth  of  France. 
Let  us  draw  closer,  if  that  be  possible,  the  allianoe  which 
has  been  formed  by  a  common  participatien  in  g^oiy  and  in 
sacrifices,  and  of  which  peace  will  make  iA»  mntual  advan- 
tages appear  even  more  cQU^icaous.  Lastly,  let  us,  at  this 
moment,  so  solemn  for  the  destimes  of  the  world,  pat 
our  trust  in  €rod»  so  that  Ho  may  guide  our  efforts  in  a  w^ 
the  most  advaota«{eous  to  the  interests  of  humanity  and 
of  civiliaatkHi." 

This  speech  will  show  what  was  the  position  of  the 
country  in  185.6,  at  a  period  when  France  had  resumed  a 
place  in  Europe  which  she  maintained  until  the  decadence 
of  the  Umpire  proved  the  incompetence  of  the  sovereign  to 
guide  the  helm  of  State,  and  exhibited  the  misgDvemment 
and  impolicy  of  a  corrupt  administration. 

It  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  inquire  in  what  position 
the  various  persons  foxmd  thems^ves  who  had  supported 
the  Republic,  and  who  had  taken  the  most  prominent  part 
in  the  afiairs  of  the  Qovemment  during  the  Bevolution 
of  1848. 

Lamartine,  the  model  republican,  once  *the  idol  of  the 
people,  and  the  man  who  was  able  to  save  France  from 
the  homNS  <^  a  continued  revolution,  that  would  have 
ended  in  another  reign  of  terror,  had  suddenly  lost  his 
popularity,  and  lived  to  experience  indifbrence,  and  even 
neglect  On  the  election  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  to  the 
Prasidency  he  had  retired  altogether  from  political  life; 
and  this  passive  recognition  of  the  President,  against  whose 
machinations  he  had  once  protested,  may  have  added  to  the 
want  of  interest  which  was  manifiasted  by  the  people  for 
their  former  chie£ 

After  the  coup  d^itat^  when  he  was  not  included  among 
the  prisoners,  he  relapsed  into  political  obscurity,  and 
having  spent  the  whole  of  his  fortune  on  his  country,  sup- 
ported himself  by  literary  labour.  Even  here,  however,  he 
seemed  to  have  frllen  out  of  general  recognition,  and  this 
noble  and  pure-minded  man  actually  became  so  poor  that 
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in  order  to  prevent  him  from  experiencing  actual  want,  it 
became  necessary  to  open  a  subscription  for  his  relief. 

Odillon  Barrot,  in  whom  Louis  Napoleon  saw  a  man  able 
to  exercise  moderate  authority  on  the  side  of  order,  was 
chosen  to  preside  over  the  first  Assembly  after  the  election 
of  the  Prince-President  In  1849,  however,  the  state  of 
his  health  induced  him  to  resign  his  position,  and  in  1852 
he  withdrew  from  public  affairs. 

General  Cavaignac  was  among  those  who  were  arrested 
on  the  2nd  of  December,  1851,  bat  he  was  soon  afterward 
set  at  liberty  and  permitted  to  live  in  France.  In  1857  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  but  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Emperw.  His 
death  took  place  only  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  to  the  deep 
regret  of  the  people  of  Paris,  who  recognized  in  the  ex- 
dictator  a  brave  general,  a  worthy  citizen,  and  an  honest 
man. 

General  Ohangamier,  who  was  deprived  of  his  command 
of  the  army  of  Paris  by  Louis  Napoleon,  was  one  of  those 
who  were  forbidden  to  live  in  France  after  the  coup  cPStcU. 
He  took  up  his  abode  in  Brussels,  where  he  continued  for 
some  years  as  a  private  citizen. 

Louis  Blanc  had  already  taken  refuge  in  London,  as  one 
of  the  proscribed  of  1848,  and  there  he  continued  busily 
engaged  in  his  **  History  of  the  French  Bevolution,"  and  in 
other  literary  work,  refusing  to  return  to  Paris,  to  recognize 
the  Empire,  or  to  abandon  his  extreme  republican  opinions. 

Ledru  BoUih,  who,  in  the  election  for  President  in  1848, 
fitood  third  on  the  list^  Louis  Napoleon  being  first  and 
Cavaignac  second,  had  become  a  violent  opponent  of  the 
Prince-President,  against  whom  he  was  instrumental  in 
stirring  up  an  attempt  at  revolution  in  June,  1849.  This 
compelled  him  to  quit  France,  and  he  also  found  an  asylum 
in  England,  to  which  he  showed  his  gratitude  a  year  after- 
wards by  publishing  a  volume  entitied  ''  The  Decline  of 
England,"  in  which  he  denounced  and  condemned  the 
country  which  had  afforded  him  a  hospitable  refuge. 

Victor  Hugo,  who,  though  he  had  been  made  a  peer  of 
France  by  Louis  Philippe,  had  been  among  the  extreme 
democrats  in  the  Assembly  of  1848,  was  among  the  first  of 
those  who  were  expelled  from  the  country  after  the  covp  cPHat. 
He  retired  to  the  island  of  Jersey,  where  he  continued  to 
publish  violent  denunciations  and  caustic  satires  against 
Napoleon  III.    He  was  so  augry  a  politician,  however,  thatv 
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eyen  Jemcy  became  too  hot  to  hold  him,  and  in  1856  lie 
fotind  it  desirable,  if  not  neceesaiy,  to  retire  to  Guernsey, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  with  his  son,  who  had  been 
Ijanished  with  him,  and  to  produce  poems  and  novels 
remarkable  for  their  descriptive  power  and  strength  of 
diction. 

General  Lamoricidre,  who  had  refused  the  office  of  Minister 
of  War  offered  him  by  the  Provisional  Qovemment  of 
1848,  and  in  1849  had  been  sent  on  an  extraordinary  mis- 
sion to  the  court  of  Russia  on  the  subject  of  the  Russian 
intervention  in  Hungary,  returned  to  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly to  become  a  determined  opponent  of  the  President 
He  was  among  the  first  of  those  who  were  arrested  on  the 
2nd  of  December,  1851,  and  was  taken  to  the  fortress  of 
Ham,  from  which  he  was  afterwards  released  and  conducted 
ajB  far  as  Cologne  by  the  agents  of  police.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Brussels,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till  the 
time  when  M.  Merode,  one  of  the  Pope's  household,  sought 
his  services,  and  induced  him  to  take  command  of  the  Papal 
troops  in  Rome. 

Marrast,  the  able  editor  of  the  NaJtwMi^  had  retired  into 
private  life,  and  died  in  1852. 

Arago,  the  philosopher,  the  man  of  learning  and  of  skill, 
of  whom  Napoleon  III.  well  said,  "  he  is  not  only  the  great 
high  priest  of  science,  but  is  able  to  initiate  the  vulgar  into 
its  mysteries,"  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  afi)er 
the  eowp  d'Hat,  and  gave  hb  reasons  in  a  spirited  letter;  but 
Louis  Napoleon  possessed  that  happy  Imowledge  of  men 
which  enabled  him  to  meet  this  refusal  by  a  reply  in  which 
he  said,  ^'  a  special  exception  would  be  miade  in  &vour  of  a 
philosopher  whose  labours  had  rendered  France  illustrious, 
and  whose  existence  the  (Government  was  unwilling  to  sad- 
den."    Arago  died  in  1853. 

Guizot^  who  in  the  disguise  of  a  workman  had  fled  from 
France  in  1848,  returned  in  the  following  year,  and  recom- 
menced those  literary  labours  for  which  he  had  such  vast 
capacity,  and  to  which  he  devoted  all  the  ardour  and  activity 
that  had  distinguished  his  political  career. 

Berryer,  who,  as  an  advocate,  had  been  the  defender  of 
Louis  Napoleon  on  his  trial  for  the  affair  of  Strasbourg,  re- 
mained a  stanch  monarchist,  although  he  was  liberal  in  his 
views.  He  did  not  follow  the  Bourbons  into  exile,  nor  did 
he  leave  France  after  the  Revolution  of  1848,  but  remained 
to  represent  the  cause  of  the  dynasty.      He  took  but  little 
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afi^Te  ptri  in  politios  «ftor  ike  ^aup  d*dMf  iboogh  be  w«s 
kaawn  ta  advoeate  the  uaioa  of  th^  tvo  branchet  of  tke 
Bourboxi  family.  It  ig  probable  that  Napoleoa  III.  did  not 
forget  the  services  once  reodered  to  him  by  the  able  advo- 
oate,  and  when,  on  hia  election  to  the  Academy,  Berryet 
wrote  asking  to  decline  the  usual  rule  of  sending  a  copy  of 
his  inauguiration  speedi  to  the  Emperor,  the  ktter  repUed, 
<<  The  Emperor  regreta  that  in  M.  Berryer  the  thoughts  of  the 
politician  had  got  the  better  of  thiQ  duties  of  the  academician. 
His  presence  at  the  Tuileries  would  not  have  caused  the  em- 
barraaament  whach  he  seems  to  hajve  feared.  From  the  height 
at  which  the  Emperor  is  placec^  his  mi^esty  would  only  have 
seen,  in  tbe  elected  of  the  Aoadwoy,  the  orator  and  the 
writer ;  in  the  advecaacy  of  to-day,  onfy  the  defionder  <^ 
former  tin^e.  M.  Berryer  is  perfectly  free  to  act  either  as 
usage  prescribes,  or  ae  his  repugnance  may  dictate  to  him.*' 

Thiers,  the  advocate  of  oonstitutiotBal  monarchy,  and  the 
opponent  of  the  socialistic  theoxiee  of  the  democrats  in  the 
National  Assembly,  waa  exiled  from  France  at  the  amp 
detail  on  th^  ground  of  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the 
Orleans  &mily.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  influences 
of  his  statesmanlike  ability,  and  his  great  debating  power, 
wore  feared  in  the  opposition  that  it  waa  known  he  would 
be  sure  to  di^ay  to  the  establishment  of  the  Empire.  He 
retired  to  Brusaeks  and  thence  to  London ;  but,  consistently 
with  his  usual  policy,  after  the  Empire  was  declared,  he 
professed  acquiescence  with  the  Qxisting  state  of  things,  and 
waa  permitted  to  return  to  France  and  resume  his  connec- 
tion with  political  life.  It  is  this  readiness  of  conformity 
with  various  changes  of  government  which  has  earned  for 
M.  Thiers  the  repuiUtian  of  insincerity  and  want  of  prin- 
ciple ;  but  it  would  be- difficult  to  confirm  this  accusation  by 
referring  to  a  career  which  has  been  so  prolonged  and  so 
eminent  as  to  have  made  the  great  French  atatesman  a 
prominent  flgui'e  in  history. 

We  will  now  resume  the  ohronicle  of  the  principal  oTenta 
in  iihe  history  of  the  Second  Empire^  from  die  beginning  of 
the  year  1857, — an  account  which  can  be  little  more  than 
a  chronological  record — a  mere  sketch  or  outline,  without 
the  fulness  and  colour  that  can  entitle  it  to  the  name  of 
"history." 

It  should  be  recorded  as  some  key  to  the  events  which 
afterwards  took  place  in  Italy,  and  to  tke  assistance  rendered 
by  France  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  in  Ids  assumption  of 
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tlte  rnle  of  tbe  entire  countrj,  with  the  ezoepticm  of  the 
Koixmn  Pftpal  possesdoiiff,  that  in  April^  1856,  a  note  -was 
addressed  by  Oouiit  de  Cttrour  and  the  Marquis  de  THU^ 
marina,  the  8aidtnian  plelnipotentiaries  at  the  Pans  Oem- 
ference,  to  the  Bnglsh  and  French  GoremmentB,  in  which, 
after  stating  that  they  had  hoped  that  the  Congress  of  Baris 
would  not  separate  without  taking  into  serious  consideration 
the  state  of  Itaty- ,  and  delibemting  on  the  means  to  be 
adopted  for  the  re-establishment  of  its  political  equifibiimn, 
disturbed  by  the  occupation  of  a  great  part  of  the  country 
by  foreign  troops,  they  said  that  this  hope  had  been  dis- 
appointed, in  consequence  of  the  persntence  of  Austria  in 
obliging  the  conference  to  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  ih^ 
questions  marked  out  for  discussion.  They  next  called  at- 
tention to  the  system  of  repression  and  Tiolent  reaction  in 
force  since  184S,  to  the  number  of  pofitical  prisoners  in  the 
gaofe,  the  number  of  eitiles,  and  the  excited  and  rerolutioBary 
condition  of  thepeoplle.  They  then  denounced  the  action 
of  Austria  in  repressixtg  the  discontent  of  the  subjects  of 
the  small  Italian  states,  and  to  that  end  occupying  the 
greater  part  of  the  valley  of  the  To  and  of  Central  Italy, 
making  the  Adriatic  an  Austrian  lake,  converting  Piacenxa 
into  a  first-class  fortress,  in  contradiction  to  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  holding  a  garrison  at  Parma,  and  preparing  to  de^ 
ploy  her  feiees  all  alons  tile  Sardinian  fttmtier.  This  appeal 
by  Sardinia  against  the  occupation  of  Italy  hj  AuJ^ 
troops  was  seriously  received  by  France  ahd  England ;  the 
former,  however,  reserving  attty  outspoken  expression  of 
prin^ple  whid^  would  be  made  to  include  Borne  and  the 
Pontifical  States  in  Ae  remonstrance  against  foreign  occu- 
pation, Rome  being  then  protected  against  insurrection  by 
French  troops.  A  message  from  the  Governments  was  sent 
to  Naples,' however,  adrising  against  tibe  tyranny  exercised 
over  the  people  there  ;  but  the  remonstrance  was  haughtily 
<£sregafrded,  and  the  result  of  communications  was  that 
both  England  and  France  recaHed  their  plenipotentiaries 
from  the  Neapolitan  court. 

The  session  of  1807  opened  by  an  announcement  on  the 
part  of  the  Empercn*  that  peace  was  concluded,  and  that 
Fkaace:  should  seriously  set  to  work  to  regulate  and  develop 
the  national  wealth  and  energies  at  home,  contending 
against  those  evils  from  which  society  in  a  state  of  progress 
is  not  exempt  The  product  of  the  indirect  taxes,  the  sure 
index  of  public  prosperity,  had  surpassed  that  of  1805  by 
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more  than  fifty  millions  of  francs,  vhile,  since  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  Empire,  those  revenues  had  spontaneously 
increased  by  210  millions,  without  taking  new  taxes  into 
account.  During  1856  several  of  the  departments  had 
suffered  seriously  from  inundationsy  and  the  Emperor  had 
taken  a  persoxial  part,  and  had  promptly  visited  the 
scenes  of  the  disaster,  where  he  had  incurred  great  danger 
in  investigating  the  full  extent  of  the  mischief^  in  order 
to  provide  against  such  a  calamity  in  the  future.  In  the 
budget  for  1858  a  reduction  of  expenditure  was  effected 
without  diminishing  the  scope  of  public  works ;  a  line  of 
Transatlantic  steamers  was  established,  reforms  were  canied 
out  in  Algeria,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  colonists. 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  January,  1858,  another 
and  a  more  desperate  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  the 
Emperor,  as  he  was  on  his  way  with  the  Empress  to  the 
opera.  While  the  caixiage  conveying  their  Majesties  was 
being  driven  along  the  rue  Lepelletier  three  successive 
explosions  were  heard,  the  gas-lights  were  extinguished  by 
the  concussion  of  the  air,  and  the  street  was  left  in  totid 
darkness.  This  was  soon  found  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  sheUs  of  a  pear-shaped  fonn,  filled  with  some  terribly 
explosive  substance,  which  had  been  thrown  under  or  in  the 
direction  of  the  carriage,  and  the  fragments  of  which  flew 
in  all  directions,  and  inflicted  &tal  injuries  on  several  of 
the  bystanders. 

Neither  the  Emperor  nor  the  Empress  was  touched,  but 
(General  Hoguet^  aide-de-camp  m  waiting,  who  was  sitting 
in  the  carriage,  was  wounded  in  the  head,  and  the  carriage 
itself  was  much  shattered  Several  of  the  soldiers  in  at- 
tendance were  struck,  and  two  of  them  mortally  wounded. 
Their  Majesties,  however,  did  not  turn  back,  but  entered 
the  Opera-house,  where  they  were  received  with  the 
warmest  enthusiasm,  and  on  their  return  to  the  Tuileries 
the  streets  were  illuminated,  and  they  were  loudly  cheered 
by  the  populace.  Some  arrests  immediately  took  place, 
and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  plot  for  assassinating 
the  Emperor  had  been  concocted  by  an  Italian  refugee, 
named  Orsini,  who  had,  in  the  previous  year,  escaped  f^m 
the  fortress  of  Mantua,  where  he  was  oonfined  as  a  state 
prisoner  by  the  Austrian  Grovemment,  and  that  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  diabolical  attempt  were  three  other  con* 
spiratoFB,  named  Rudio,  Pierri,  and  Gomez.  All  four  had 
been  present  in  the  rue  Lepelletier,  and,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  Fieni,  were  armed  inth  the  deadljr  shells,  which 
had  been  manu&ctnred  by  Orsixd's  orders  in  England,  from 
which  country  the  assassins  had  set  out  on  their  ne&rioos 
enterprise.*  All  four  were  tried.  Orsini  and  Fierri  were 
executed  on  the  12th  of  March ;  Rudio  and  Gomez  were 
sentenced  to  the  galleys  for  life. 

Congratulations  and  loyal  addresses  reached  the  Emperor 
from  all  parts  of  France,  and  much  indignation  was  ex- 
pressed against  England,  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
army,  for  not  having  more  stringent  laws  to  prevent  such 
miscreants  as  Orsini  from  abusing  her  free  hospitality  and 
rights  of  refuge.  Lord  Palmerston  endeavoui^  to  bring 
forward  in  the  British  House  of  Oommons  a  bill,  called  the 
'* Conspiracy  to  Murder"  Bill,  which  would  have  made 
such  conspiracies  as  that  of  the  attempted  assassins  a  felony, 
punishable  by  the  criminal  laws.  This  measure  was  pro- 
posed in  consequence  of  a  communication  from  Count 
Walewski,  President  of  the  Senate,  who  had  addressed 
foreign  governments,  calling  upon  them  to  make  their  laws 
%nore  strict  against  the  acts  and  designs  of  political  refugees. 
Lord  Palmerston*s  resolution  was  met  by  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  Kinglake,  expressing  sympathy  with  France  in  its 
indignation  and  abhorrence  at  the  atrocious  attempt  made 
against  the  life  of  the  Emperor,  but  deeming  it  inexpedient 
to  legislate  in  compliance  with  the  demand  of  Count 
Walewski's  despatch  of  the  20th  of  January,  until  further 
information  should  be  obtained,  and  until  after  the  produc- 
tion of  the  correspondence  between  the  two  governments 
subsequent  to  the  despatch.  This  amendment  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  motion  to  bring  in  the  bill  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  200 ;  but  the  jealousy  of  the  country  was 
roused  before  the  second  reading,  and  Mr.  Milner  Gibson 
brought  forward  an  amendment,  on  the  ground  that  no 
answer  had  been  sent  to  Count  Walewski's  despatch,  which 
questioned  the  right  of  asylum,  the  sufficiency  of  English 
law,  and  its  due  enforcement.  The  bill  was  thrown  out 
by  234  votes  against  215,  and  the  amendment,  which 
amounted  to  a  vote  of  censure  of  the  Ministry,  was  carried. 
The  Ministry  of  Lord  Palmerston  resigned  in  consequence. 

On  the  18th  of  January  the  French  Chambers  opened 
for  the  session.  Railways,  public  buildings,  and  great 
national    works   were    being    constructed  and  improved. 

•  Annual  Rerpsttr,  1858. 
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Public  inatrnatioa  had  been  m>'gtmi^y  advanoad  tluit  l^dOO 
icoU^es  had  b^en  added  to  Ae  ^eduoatiiOPal  iiMilntgitioaa.of 
the^uatzy.  The  piineiple  of  fireedam  of  worship  in  celjgioii 
was  advocated  and  estabhahedy  without  fbi^tting  that  the 
Boman  Oflrf.holic  Oharch  was  that  of  the  mBJaAj  of  the 
nation.  The  troops  in  Algeria  had  sucoess&dly  soppFeaMMl 
the  trihes  who  opposed  them  la  KabyliA,  in  an  expeditian 
which  completed  the  French  dominatioBL  of  the  iioxmixy. 
Both  with  Prussia,  where  the  King  had  sought  the  good 
oj£ces  of  the  Emperor  in  the  settlement  of  the  qaestjon  of 
NeufcfaiUel,  and  with  England,  where  the  allianoe  still 
stood  firm,  in  spite  of  temporarj  misunderstandings  <m  the 
subjeet  of  the  recent  attempt  of  iHaaMins,  the  poiiticm  of 
France  was  respected.  In  alluding  to  the  attempt  reletrad 
to,  the  Emperor,  in  his  address  to  the  GhamberSi  said : 
'*  Neither  those  who  slew  Gsesar  nor  those  who  aawMsinatiftil 
Henry  lY.  derived  any  advantage  from  their  crime.  God 
sometimes  allows  the  just  to  fijl,  but  he  nerer  allowB  the 
cause  of  crime  to  triumph.  These  attempts,  theiefoEe, 
neither  shfjce  my  security  in  the  present,  nor  my  iaith  in 
the  fiiture.  If  I  live,  the  Empire  will  live  with  me,  and  if 
I  should  &11,  my  very  death  would  only  tend  to  straagtbsn 
the  Empire,  for  the  indignation  of  the  people  and  of  the 
army  would  be  an  additional  support  to  the  throne  of  my 
son.  Let  us  then  look  confidently  towards  the  future ;  let 
us  attend  calmly  to  our  daily  work  for  the  wel&ze  and 
greatness  of  our  country.     God  protects  France." 

On  the  let  of  Februaxy  a  message  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
from  the  Emperor  with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  a 
regency  and  council  of  regency  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor, 
and  during  the  minority  of  the  heir  to  the  throna 

The  Senatus  Oonsultum  of  1856  had  only  oonfened  the 
regency  on  the  Empress,  or,  she  fisaJing,  on  the  Frenoh 
princes,  provided  the  Emperor  had  aot^  by  some  public  or 
secret  act,  willed  it  otherwise.  In  order  to  amend  this, 
and  to  provide  for  contingencies,  the  Emperor  nominated  a 
privy  oouncil,  which,  with  the  addition  of  two  French 
princes  nearest  in  the  line  of,  hereditary  succession,  would 
become  the  council  of  regency,  £rom  the  sole  &ct  of  the 
accession  of  the  imperial  prince  to  the  Empire  while  still  a 
minor. 

The  material  prosperity  of  Franpe  was  advancipg.  In- 
dustry had  already  recovered;  the  national  wealth  was 
accumulating,  manuj&ctures  were  increasing.     Social  ad« 
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vantages  kad  akK>  aooHinalated  by  1*608011  of  the  huptore- 
Kncnt  va  the  ^condition  «f  the  people,  the  move  regular  pvo- 
Tidon  for  edtication>  and  die  confidenoe  inspired  hy  a  settled 
getwuBiebt^  under  whacli  Uie  pmdent  artisan  as  well  as  the 
tnidezv  BBLd  even  the  agrkaltarad  labonier,  oonld  oalenlaite 
en  eajoying  the  benefiit  of  his  savings.  Whatever  may  be 
the  ^^rges  Inxraglht  against  the  role  of  Napoleon  III.  in  iihe 
later  yeemi  of  the  Seoond  Empirey  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
by  the  v^ur  and  M^acity  whioh  he  displayed,  and  by  ihe 
intittale  knowle409  which  he  seened  to  possess  of  the 
eharaoter  of  the  nsutkn,  and  the  men  who  were  most  in- 
fleeutial  in  political  life,  he  was  enabled  to  govern  Sranee 
with  agtoniahing  success,  and  with  marvellous  rapidity  to 
xesusoitate  those  efforts  which  alone  were  needed  to  make 
her  vast  lesonrces  available  for  placing  her  in  the  fonnnoet 
n«k  of  rtatoB,  «r  even  to  nxfer  1i^deoi<ii<»  •  mMst  of 
importanoe,  &>r  which  the  oovnctk  e£  Europe  aniionsly  sus- 
pended thek"  discussioiis. 

All  this  time  the  insuireotionaxy  tendency — which,  mc«e 
or  kss  allied  with  revolntioDaiy  doctrines,  never  dies  out  in 
Fnuaoe-— was  kqpt  in  abeyanee  by  eonstaat  vigilance,  and 
also  by  the  successive  initiation  of  various  reforms,  the 
relaxatioa  of  certain  restxictioiis,  whidli  gave  a  progressive, 
a  pedlar,  sad  a  hopefiil  character  to  ihe  impenal  Govern- 
ment, and  left  litlde  opportunity  for  disaffection  to  pene- 
triube  beyond  the  coteries  of  conspiracy,  or  the  circles  which 
were  avowedly  revolutioimry,  and  so  were  both  distrusted 
and  hated  by  the  larger  proportion  of  the  people ;  that  is, 
those  whose  circunastances  had  improved  so  greatly  as  to 
make  them  fear  any  political  movement  which  would  bring 
back  the  anarchy,  the  uncertainty,  and  the  paralysis  of  trade 
which  follow  an  insurrection.  There  were  not  wanting 
those  who  charged  the  Emperor  (notwithstanding  his  pacific 
profossions)  with  adopting  the  policy  which  had  so  often 
dusractertEed  the  rule  of  the  first  Napoleon,  of  averting 
tumults  and  demands  for  a  greater  extension  of  liber^  at 
home  by  engaging  France  in  some  foreign  conflict  whenever 
the  political  situation  was  becoming  threatening. 

If  fi:equent  reasons  appeared  for  this  accusation,  it 
should  be  remembered  that,  from  her  geographical  position, 
France  could  never  be  either  an  unimportant  or  an  un- 
interested spectator  of  any  struggle  for  power  or  territorial 
influence  in  the  continent  of  Europe ;  and  that  France,  in 
all  the  renewed  vigour  which  she  had  manifested  under  the 
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government  of  Napoleon  III.,  could  searoelj  mamtain 
even  an  appearanoe  of  indifference  in  the  events  which 
took  place  in  Italy  in  1859.  In  England  the  sympathies 
of  the  people  were  unequivocally  avowed  on  behalf  of  the 
freedom  of  the  states  of  Central  Italy,  and  their  deliverance 
ftom  foreign  coercion  under  a  government  of  their  own 
choice ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  desired  to  see  the 
Papal  States  delivered  from  the  oppressiim  of  eodeataatioal 
misrula  The  attitude  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Frendi 
towards  Borne  doubtless  caused  his  intentions  with  regard 
to  an  interference  in  Italian  affairs  to  be  looked  upon  with 
suspiciony  espedaUy  as  English  politicians  discerned  tiiat 
his  own  government  of  France,  although  it  had  granted 
various  r^orms  on  the  side  of  freedom  and  progress,  was 
becoming  more  imperial  and  autocratia  Napoleon  III. 
had  grown  to  be  less  of  a  president  and  more  of  an  emperor. 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1859,  the 
alliance  between  the  two  countries  had  been  cemented  still 
further  by  their  joint  action  in  sending  a  naval  force  to  the 
coast  of  China,  and  in  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  which 
prevented  further  troubles  between  the  native  officials  and 
Europeans.  A  joint  treaty  had  also  been  signed  between 
the- French  and  English  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Emperor 
of  Japan  on  the  other ;  and,  in  answer  to  the  representa* 
tions  of  England,  the  Government  of  France  had  abolished 
the  system  of  negro  emigration  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa, 
a  practice  which  tended  to  perpetuate  the  slave  trade. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  too,  that  in  the  address  of  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  opening  of  Parliament  this 
year,  there  occurred  the  following  passage  : — "  The  state  of 
the  i*epublic  of  Mexico,  distracted  by  civil  war,  has  induced 
me  to  carry  forbearance  to  its  utmost  limits,  in  regard  to 
wrongs  and  indignities  to  which  British  residents  have  been 
subjected  at  the  hands  of  the  two  contending  parties.  They 
have  at  length  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  I  havB 
been  compelled  to  give  instructions  to  the  commander  of  my 
naval  forces  in  those  seas  to  demand,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
enforce,  due  reparation." 

Whether  this  declaration  was  or  was  not  due  in  any 
measure  to  the  instigation  of  the  Emperor^s  Government,  it 
is  certain  that  France  afterwards  took  the  initiative  in  a 
war,  the  unfortunate  result  of  which  was  one  of  the  greatest 
calamities  that  befell  the  Second  Empire. 

As  early  as  the  1st  of  January  it  was  evident  that  som« 
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aotion  was  contemplated  bythe  Emperor  against  the  Austrian 
occQp&tion  of  Italy.  On  that  day  he  received  the  foreigpi 
ambassadors  at  the  Tuileries,  and  in  speaking  to  the  Austrian 
representative  (M.  Hubner)  he  said  : — **  I  regret  that  our 
relations  with  your  Government  are  not  so  good  as  they 
have  been  hitherto,  but  I  beg  you  to  assure  the  Emperor 
that  my  personal  feelings  towards  him  are  not  changed." 
Ominous  words,  which  were  not  nnnatnrally  interpreted  to 
prelude  a  warlike  manifestation.  The  King  of  Sardinia's 
language  at  the  openiug  of  his  Chambers,  which  took  place 
on  the  10th  of  January,  confirmed  that  impression.  It  was 
spirited,  determined,  and  hopeful.  Evei'ybody  surmised  that 
some  agreement  had  already  been  entered  into  between 
the  respective  govc^mments,  a  surmise  which  rose  to  cer- 
tainty when,  on  the  23rd  of  January,  the  hand  of  the 
Princess  Clothilde,  the  only  daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
was  formally  demanded  by  General  Niel,  on  behalf  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  for  his  cousin.  Prince  Napoleon. 

The  marriage  took  place  on  the  30ih  of  the  month,  and 
by  that  time  Austria  had  b^un  to  prepare  for  war,  and  to 
concentrate  its  troops  in  Italy,  which  it  occupied  with  a 
persistency  that  became  actually  aggreesiYe,  and  defiant  of 
the  treaties  which  were  intended  to  protect  Italy  from 
foreign  occupation.  Victor  Emmanuel  at  once  asked  his 
Government  to  raise  a  loan,  and  in  supporting  it  his  minister, 
Count  Cavour,  made  an  eloquent  speech  on  behalf  of  Italian 
liberty.  • 

On  the  7th  of  February,  at  the  opening  of  the  French 
session,  the  Emperor  made  no  declaration  of  a  warlike 
character ;  he  rather  endeavoured  to  calm  the  excitement 
which  the  prospect  of  war  had  produced,  and  spoke  of  the 
possibility  of  further  disagreement  being  averted  by  a  con- 
ference. England,  too,  made  active  efforts  to  avert  what 
seemed  to  be  an  inevitable  conflict  in  Italy,  and,  addressing 
the  Sardinian  Government  through  its  minister  at  Turin, 
requested  to  know  what  the  specific  complaints  were  which 
the  Italians  had  to  make  against  Austria.  This  appeal  was 
ably  answered  in  a  long  memorandum,  which  concluded  by 
saying  that  war  or  revolution  might  be  averted,  and  the 
Italian  question  at  least  temporarily  solved,  by  obtaining  from 
Austria  a  national  and  separate  government  for  Lombardy 
and  Venetia,  by  requiring,  in  conformity  with  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  that  the  domination  of  Austria  in  Central  Italy 
should  cease,  and  consequently  that  the  detaohed  forts  out- 
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side  the  walls  of  Piaoenaa  ahKrald  be  destroyed ;  €bAt  ihe 
oecapation  of  the  Romagna  dbonld  eease,  and  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  non-interventim  ahould  be  prochdmed  and  reapected ; 
by  mviting  the  Dukee  of  Modraa  and  Paxma  to  giye  to 
their  pe<^le  inatitiitions  siiuikr  to  thoae  existing  in  Pied- 
mont^ by  veqiurtng  that  the  Orand  Dake  <^  Tuscany  shoiJd 
reestablish  the  oonstiitation  to  whieh  he  freely  oonaented  in 
1848;  and  by  ^btaininf  from  the  SoTeraign  Pontiff  the 
administrative  separation  of  the  proyinces  beyond  the 
Apennines. 

Eyery  effort  was  made  by  England  to  bring  about  a  con- 
ference,  and  Franoe,  Bussia)  and  Sardinia  wwe  willing;  but 
Austria  seemed  to  be  impractioable^  and  no  basis  of  diaooa- 
aion  oould  be  agzeed  on. 

On  the  23rd  of  April  the  .aide-de-camp  of  the  Austrian 
general  oomwaarvlis^g  the  amy  of  Lombaxdy,  aniyed  at 
Turin  with  a  suttimons  fzoim  ihe  Austriaai  Goyenunent, 
calling  on  Sardinia  to  disarm,  under  the  threat  of  iaunediate 
hostilities  if  she  £ulecl  to  comply.  Three  days  afterwards 
Count  Gayoiff  sent  «  temperate  but  firm  r^y,  rsferriaig 
to  the  attempts  to  avert  hostilities  by-  a  congreai;  and 
maiutainii^  ^  position  of  the  KxBg  of  Sardinia. 

The  ns^t  day  Victor  Emmanuel  issued  prodLamatftcna  to 
his  troops  and  to  aU  Italians.  The  latter  spoke  of  Austria 
refusing  to  listen  to  a  European  eongrefiSi  and  nmde  known 
that  Fkanoe  would  fight  side  by  side  with  Italy  in  the 
impending  war.  The  English  Qoyemment  recorded  a 
solemn  protest  against  the  course  taken  by  Austria^  and 
declared  the  negotiations  far  a  congreas  to  be  at  an  end. 
Count  Walewski,  the  French  f<»eign  minister,  made  a 
statement  to  the  Corps  L^gislatif  detailing  the  whole  par- 
ticulars of  the  case  between  Austria  and  Sardinia^  and 
declaring  that^  in  case  of  the  iiiyasion  of  the  territoiy, 
France  would  not  hesitate  to  reqpond  to  the  appeal  of 
her  ally. 

On  the  following  day  (April  27th)  the  Emperor  of  Austzia 
declared  to  his  army  in  Lombardy  that  war  had  com- 
menced, and  <M:dered  them  to  enter  Sardinia.  On  the  3nl 
of  May  the  Emperor  of  the  Frmich  announced  that  the 
cause  of  Sardinia  and  of  Italy  would  be  taken  up  by  France 
against  a  power  which  yiohtted  treaties  and  justice ;  that 
Austria  had  brought  afiaiis  to  such  an  issue  that  she  must 
either  rule  as  to  aa  the  Alps,  or  that  Italy  must  be  free  to 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.     He  proclaimed  that  he  should 
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plaoa  himself  at  the  bead  of  the  Freneh  srmy,  and  appointed 
the  EmpBeM  aa  R^gant  in  haa  ahacoee,  ''aeoondad  hj  the 
ezpeiieQce  and  the  enlighteDiBCBA  of  ilM  last  aarTinag 
hrother  ef  the  fimpei^orL"  He  '^oonfidad  her  aod  hia  aon  to 
die  wnay  tefib  i&  France  4»  watoh  the  firootieni  aad  protaet 
the  homea,  aad  to  Ae  aaAim  people,  ivha  -would  8anx>aiid 
thenii  with  the  afl»eii<]&  and  de^v^tioa  of  whftch  he  himaelf 
daily  reoaired  ao  many  proofiL"  An  Imperlai  decree  appeared 
in  ike  Moniieur  «oiifirmitig  iktue  axxaagamaBti.  The 
£mprefls  waa  to  preside  at  ihe  Piiiy  Council  and  the  aouncil 
of  mtniateiS)  aad  to  tidca  the  adviae  of  Erinee  Jeroaro 
Nap<deoD»  the  vttele  ef  the  Etoperor,  who  vaa  to  preside  «t 
the  oooB<ul  of  ministeva  in  hier  ahaaiaca.  The  Emparer 
quitted  Pads  on  the  10th  of  Maj,  and  waa  in  Genoa  on  ibe 
12th  with  the  armj,  to  whaaa  he  at  onee  iaened  an  order  ef 
the  day,  ezhoiting  and  remiadiDg  them  of  the  pairt  they 
were  to  tdbe  in  the  conflict. 

The  Sardinian  anny  had  altered  its  poaitkm  aevecal  timae 
haoauae  ef  the  moveai^ta  made  by  the  AnatriaM,  whosesm 
to  hvre  been  undecided  aa  to  the  atnutegtc  poaitkm  they 
meant  to  aaaoma  The  fint^  aeootad,  aad  &ivd  coipa  of  the 
French  amy  had,  l^  the  16th  of  May,  occupied  poaifcions 
which  gave  the  allies  the  command  of  the  whurie  line  of  the 
Po.  Marshal  Boragaay  d'HiUiers,  Genend  MaoMafaonj  aad 
General  Niel  commanded  the  French  divisiona.  General 
Forey  waa  at  the  head  of  the  divitton  whidi  formed  their 
vanguard  on  the  extreme  right,  (^posite  to  which  the 
Anstrians,  in  strong  iore^f  occnpied  the  road  to  Pavia, 
behind  Caateggia 

On  the  20th  of  May  the  Anatmn  general,  aaxioas  to 
ascertain  the  strength  of  the  enemy  on  his  lefi;^  ordered 
Count  Stadion  to  make  a  reconnaissance  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Pe,  with  a  conaidarable  foroe,  which  crossed  the 
river,  and  took  Casteggio  and  MontebeUo^  at  that  tuae 
ocoopied  by  the  Piedmontese  troops.  Thejy  then  poshed  en 
in  two  oolomna,  but  were  checked  by  the  advance  of  the 
French  division  onder  Greneral  Forey,  who  drove  them 
back  on  Montebello,  where  a  desparate  hand-to4Mnd  conflict 
took  place,  amidst  which  fresh  troops  from  Foray's  division 
continued  to  arrive  by  railway.  From  the  heights  of  Monte- 
bello the  Auatrians  beheld  a  novelty  in  the  art  of  war. 
Train  after  train  armed  fay  railway  from  Yoghera,  each 
train  diegorging  its  hundreds  of  armed  men,  and  imme- 
diately hastening  back  for  more.     In  vain  Count  Stadion 
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endeBToared  to  crash  the  fiwoe  in  front  of  him  bdbre  It 
could  be  increeeed  enough  to  orerpowerhim.  The  Axutnatm 
gftre  wmj  imd  Tctired  npon  CSaeteggio,  which  ^bej  qnittedat 
cnming  the  lirer  by  the  bridge  at  Vacerisft.  In 
engagementy  whidi  waa  called  the  battle  of  MontebeUo^ 
the  Anatrians  loet  294  killed  and  718  wounded,  with  200 
priaoneE%  and  the  French  671  killed  and  woonded.  Among 
the  fanner  waa  General  Bennet,  who  had  aerred  with 
diatinction  in  Algeria  and  in  the  Crimea. 

The  object  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  waa  to  deceive 
the  enemj  hy  a  atrat^ical  moyemeiit,  making  them  believe 
that  he  waa  aboat  to  attack  on  the  right  dt  his  position, 
and  appearing  to  conoeulmte  troops  in  tiiat  direction.  On 
the  morning  of  the  30th  of  May  the  Piedmontese  diviaions 
moved  in  different  directions,  so  that  the  Anstriana  imagined 
they  were  abont  to  attack  Mortara,  wh^v  they  (the 
Austrians)  oocnpied  a  strong  position.  In  order  to  keep 
them  still  more  in  error,  the  Sardinians  were  ordered  to 
advance  upon  Bobbio  (between  Vercelli  and  Mortara),  where 
the  enemy  waa  in  great  force,  and  Qeneral  Gyolai,  the 
Austrian  commander,  thinking  G«ieral  Oanrobert  was 
about  to  cross  the  river  at  Prarola,  determined  to  anticipate 
him  by  attacking  Palestro,  which  was  defended  by  Pied- 
montese, commanded  by  the  King  in  person.  A  severe 
combat  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Aostrians,  while  at  the 
same  time  Greneral  Fanti  and  his  Piedmcmtese  division 
drove  back  the  enemy  from  Oonfienza. 

The  great  body  of  the  French  army  was  meanwhile 
marching  rapidly  to  the  left,  towards  Novara,  where  it 
encamped  on  the  31st  of  May,  while  the  Austrians  supposed 
that  it  was  moving  in  the  contrary  direction,  towards 
Mortara. 

On  the  2nd  of  June  the  French  Imperial  Guard  was 
ordered  to  advance  to  Turbigo,  where,  &iding  no  enemy, 
they  threw  bridges  across  and  passed  the  river,'  followed  by 
the  main  body  of  the  corps  d'armie,  under  GeDersl  Mac- 
Mahon,  and  a  Sardinian  division.  The  attack  of  an  Austrian 
corps,  brought  hastily  by  railway  from  Milan,  was  soon 
repulsed.  On  the  same  day  Gkueral  Espinasae  advanced 
towards  Buffidora,  and  the  enemy  abandoned  their  intrench- 
m^its,  and  retired  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Ticino,  thus 
giving  up  the  territory  that  they  had  occupied  as  an  act 
of  aggression.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  proceeded  to 
Butt'aloni  on  the  4th  of  June,  to  command  the  attack  in 
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persQDy  t]ie  AHstriaas  having  strengthened  their  position  at 
Magenta,  where  their  reinforoementA  were  arriving  con- 
stantly. The  grenadiers  of  the  Guard,  and  the  Zouaves, 
commanded  by  the  Emperor  in  person,  rushed  forward  to 
carry  the  position.  Tliey  gained  the  high  ground  beside 
the  canal,  where  they  were  surrounded  by  masses  of  the 
enemy,  and  sustained  a  fierce  combat  for  four  hours  against 
unequal  numbers,  until  the  attack  of  General  MacMahon, 
on  the  Austrian  right,  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day.  That 
general  advanced  in  two  columns,  and  drove  the  enemy 
back  with  the  bayonet^  the  troops  fighting  hand  to  hand 
amongst  the  vineyards.  It  was  a  frightful  scene  of  carnage, 
especially  on  the  railway  line  and  the  station  near  tibie 
village,  where  the  Austrians  concentrated  all  their  efforts. 

General  Oanrobert^s  division  was  able  at  last  to  join  that 
of  the  Emperor,  and  part  of  General  Neil's  corps  had  also 
come  up.  General  Espinasse  had  been  killed  in  the  attack 
on  the  village,  which  was  taken  and  retaken  several  tiraea. 
At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  allied  armies  were 
masters  of  the  field,  and  the  Austrians  retreated,  leaving 
7,000  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  their  opponents. 

The  victory  of  Magenta  was  followed  by  the  entry  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  into  Milan.  This  event 
took  place  on  the  8&  of  June,  amidst  the  enthusiastic 
demonstrations  of  the  people.  The  Song  of  Italy,  assuming 
that  Lombardy  would  be  added  to  his  dominions,  issued 
proclamations,  and  appointed  a  governor  of  the  territory. 
The  Emperor  also  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Lombardy,  explaining  his  alliance,  and  commending  the 
people  to  join  the  standard  of  the  King. 

Having  evacuated  Milan,  the  Austrians  had  assembled  in 
great  force  at  Malegnano,  halfway  between  Milan  and 
Lodi,  intending  to  hold  that  position  while  their  main  army 
retreated  across  the  Adda.  This  the  French  were  deter- 
mined to  prevent,  and  on  the  8th  of  June  three  divisions  of 
the  1st  corps,  under  Baraguay  d'HiUiers,  engaged  them, 
and,  after  a  tremendous  struggle,  which  ended  in  severe 
street-fighting,  drove  them  out  with  severe  loss.  The 
Austrian  army  then  retreated  across  the  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy, on  the  line  of  the  Mincio,  in  three  main  columns. 
By  the  llih  of  June  the  whole  army  had  crossed  the  Adda, 
blowing  up  the  bridges  afber  them,  and  d0Btro3ring  the 
works  at  Piacenza  and  Pavia  as  they  were  evacuated  by 
their  garrisons.  Lodi  and  Pizzighettone  wei^  aleo  destroyed, 
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80  that  tiM  fortfowat  built  to  o^mwe  Italy  were  shattered 
hy  their  oooBtmetonw  Not  till  they-  reached  the  Ifincio, 
tfod  were  withim  the  Iumb  of  the  famous  **  qudrilateral,''  did 
they  attempt  to  make  a  stand,  protected  by  its  fovr  for- 
trooeeo  of  Feaehieia,  Yeroao^  Legnaao,  and  Maatua.  They 
were  followed  by  tiM^  allied  armies  aeron  the  piains  of 
Ixmibardy,  and,  befwo  it  oonld  be  oonjoetiired  wtet  covrse 
they  wonld  take,  they  recroesed  the  Mioeio,  and  assumed 
an  offensive  position.  A  reconnaissaDee  pushed  IbFwaid  by 
tiie  Frenoh,  met  their  advanced  posts  near  the  riUage  of 
SolforiBo,  and  an  aisronaiit  who  aosompeaied  the  army  of 
the  aUies  aseended  in  a  balloon  to  explore  the  position.  The 
enemy  oecnpied  the  hilly  eountry,  which  there  foma  a  kind 
of  panDebgram,  the  angles  of  whieh  are  Senate,  Pesdiiera, 
YoJtay  and  CbBtigHone.  Th«r  line  extended  lor  about 
twelve  mites  from  Pes<^iera  down  inix>  the  pfadn  of  Mincio. 
The  oenftre  of  it  was  Oaviiana,  whioh  the  Sknperor  of  Austria 
hftol  duaam  as  hie  head-quarters.  On  the  94tii,  in  the 
BMsnin^y  tiw  French  were  aware  of  their  movements,  and 
tifce  fimpflvor  at  once  ibreeted  his  attention  to  bringing 
together  the  vassoos  corps  of  the  allied  armisi^  lAkat  they 
might  sopperi  each  o&er.  He  then  repured  to  tiM  h^ghts 
XDL  the  oentre  of  the  lane  of  battle,  where  Marshal  Basngoay 
d'HiBienay  who  was  too  far  from  the  S^^idiaiaBi  army  to  act 
in  oeagnmetioa  with  it,  was  en^Aged  in  a  seven  eonfliot 
against  superior  numbeiB,  at  the  foot  of  the  hiU  leading 
to  SolfiutiMv  which  wae  intrenched  and  defended  hy  the 
enemy.  The  Bmpesor  ordered  Forey^s  division  to  adnoieey 
and  ib  was  fluppevted  by  a  division  of  light  infimtry  of  the 
Guard.  With  these  ^re  advanced  the  artillery  of  the 
Gtiani^  under  the  eemmand  (^  General  de  Sevel^ges  and 
€eneidk  Lebwuf,  which  took  up  an  uncovered  position  at 
ahont  300^  yivds  from  the  enemy.  This  manmnvre  decided 
the  &te  ef  the  centre,  and,  by  a  brilliant  attadc,  the  divisions 
took  the  position,  the  Austrians  retiring  under  the  ire  of 
the  artillery,  with  a  Ibss  of  1,500  prisoners  and  fourteen 
pieces  of  cannon.  It  then  became  necessary  to  attadk  the 
position  at  Oavriana,  behind  Solferino,  and  this  also  was 
carried  after  a  tremendous  struggle,  the  homste  of  which 
were  increased  by  a  violent  thunderstorm. 

The  Austriane  then  fell  back  on  the  Mincio,  and  oceopieil 
Teron%  after  burning  the  bridges  in  their  retreat.  On  the 
1st  of  August  the  aUies  had  crossed  the  Mincio.  While 
everybody  was  wondering  what  would  be  the  next  stepv 
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now  that  the  Austrians  bad  Bought  the  abater  of  the 
quadrilateral,  where  it  was  believed  they  would  be  able  to 
resist  the  combined  forces  of  France  and  Sardinia^  it  was 
suddenly  announced  that  an  interview  had  taken  place  be- 
tween l^e  emperora  ci  Fianee  and  Austria  at  YiUairanca, 
and  tbat  the  terms  of  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  agreed  on. 
The  overtures  which  led  to  this  came,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  Napoleon  III.,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  assign  as  his 
reasoBB  the  necessity  which  be  foresaw  he  would  bo  under 
of  "  accepting  a  combat  on  the  Bhine^'*  if  he  pushed  his 
successes  further.  He  feh  that  the  dianoes  of  a  collision 
with  the  whole  power  of  the  great  Qermtane  Confederation 
were  becoming  imminent  if  he  drove  Austria  to  extremities, 
and  caused  the  other  Qenaaa  states  to  rally  roosid  her,  frcmi 
an  instinct  of  self-preservatiott.* 

An  armistice  was  signed  on  the  S^  of  July^  and  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  conditionB  of 
which  were  these  :— 

*'  The  two  sovereigns  will  ftivour  the  creation  of  an  Italian 
Confederati<m.  « 

"  That  Oonfederatien  shall  be  under  the  honoravy  preei- 
dency  of  the  Holy  Father. 

'^The  Emperor  of  Austria  cedes  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  his  righie  over  Lombardy,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fortresses  of  Mantua  and  Pesddeia,  so  that  the  frontier  of 
the  Austrian  poesessions  shall  start  from  the  extreme  range 
of  the  fortress  of  Peschiera,  and  shall  extend  in  a  direct 
line  along  the  Mineio  as  far  as  Grado ;  thence  to  Scorzarolo 
and  Lunna  to  the  Po,  whence  the  actual  fhmtiers  shall 
omitinue  to  form  the  limits  of  Austria,  ^e  Emperor  of 
the  French  will  hand  over  i^mmtim}  the  ceded  territory  to 
the  King  of  Sardinia. 

^  Yeneiia  shall  form  pairt  of  tte  ItaUaa  Confederation, 
though  remaining  under  the  crown  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 

''The  Grand  Duke  of  Tusoany  attd  the  I>Qke  of  Modena 
return  to  their  states,  granting  a  general  amnesty.f 

''  The  two  Emperors  will  ask  the  Holy  Father  to  intro- 
duce indispensable  reforms  into  his  states. 

''  A  full  a^d  complete  amaiesty  is  granted  on  both  sides 

*  Annual  BegUter,  1859. 

.  f  The  reader  will  of  conrse  remember  that  these  proTinoDB  have 
been  saporseded  by  the  aohieTemeiit  of  Italxan  freedom;  but  this 
fonas  ao  reg^nkr  part  of  the  history  of  Tnmoe. 
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to  i^crsons  oomproniised  in  the  late  events  in  the  tenitoneB 
of  the  belligerent  pai-ties." 

By  a  proolaniation  the  Emperor  Kapoleon  TIL  announced 
this  treaty  to  his  army.  Plenipotentiaries  were  unpointed, 
and  though  some  delay  took  place,  the  agreement  was  rega* 
larly  signed  in  the  llth  of  November,  its  terms  being  sub* 
Mtantially  in  accordance  with  the  clauses  of  the  original 
treaty. 

The  Emperor  returned  to  Paris  after  the  condusioa  of 
the  treaty  at  Yillafranca,  and  on  the  1 9th  of  July  received 
the  great  bodies  of  the  State  at  Sk  Cloud,  where  they  pre- 
sented him  with  congratulatory  addresses, — one  from  the 
Senate,  pronounced  by  its  president,  M«  Troplong,  and  the 
other  from  the  Corps  L6gi8latif,  by  Count  de  Momy.  Soon 
afterwards  the  Emperor  wrote  to  the  Pope,  seriously  ad- 
vising  him  to  surrender  the  revolted  provinces  of  the 
Komagna.  The  letter  was  couched  in  the  most  respectful 
and  persuasive  terms,  reminding  his  Holiness  of  all  that 
the  writer  had  done  ''for  the  Catholic  religion  and  its 
august  head ;"  but,  at  the  same  time,  frankly  recommending 
the  cession  of  the  revolted  provinces  for  ^e  sake  of  tran- 
quillity. 

During  the  time  that  the  war  in  Italy  was  engaging 
the  attention  of  Europe,  the  English  and  French  iotce 
in  China  was  endeavouring  to  establish  the  treaty  of 
Tien-Tsin,  which  was  to  be  conclusively  signed  at  Peiho. 
It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  Chinese  meditated 
treachery,  and  on  the  plenipotentiaries  insisting  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty,  and  proceeding  to  the  Peiho  river, 
it  became  apparent  that  hostilities  were  intended.  The 
English  commander.  Admiral  Hope,  was  then  requested  to 
proceed  on  behalf  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  and  to  force  the 
passage  of  the  river,  which  had  been  blocked  by  booms,  and 
was  defended  by  the  fire  from  forts  and  earthworka  After 
this  it  was  necessary  to  storm  the  forts,  and  the  force  being 
too  small  effectually  to  make  good  its  position,  the  British 
squadron  returned  to  Shanghai,  there  to  await  advices  and 
reinforcements. 

An  ultimatum  claiming  redress  was  sent  from  the  British 
to  the  Chinese  government;  and  the  French  government 
joined  in  the  demands  for  reparation.  These  demands  being 
refused  or  evaded,  an  allied  force  was  despatched,  and  hos- 
tilities were  recommenced,  which  ended  in  the  surrender 
of  Pekin,  and  the  pillage  and  destruction  of  the  ''  Summer 
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Palace''  of  that  remarkable  dtj.  This  was  followed  by  a 
<<  Gonyention,"  which  was  dulj  ratified.  In  Sjria»  the  hor- 
rible slanghter  of  the  Christian  population  by  the  Druses 
and  Moslem  fanatics  demanded  the  interference  of  the 
Western  powers,  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French  at  once 
determined  to  send  out  troops  for  the  protection  of  the 
sufferers.  This  expedition,  the  intention  of  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  misintsfrpreted,  was  sanctioned  by 
England,  Atlstria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  the  Sultan. 

1^  thousand  men  were  despatched,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  command  of  the  Turkish  troops  was  given  to  Fuad 
Pftoha,  whose  determined  action,  combined  with  the  arrival 
of  the  French,  sufficed  to  check  the  atrocities  against  the 
Christians.  A  convention  was  agreed  on,  by  which  the 
French  soldiers  were  to  stay  till  June,  1861,  to  enable  a 
plan  to  be  formed  for  the  organization  of  a  government  of 
the  Lebanon,  and  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  Syria. 

The  affairs  of  Italy  continued  to  be  the  most  engrossing 
topic  of  the  year  1860.  It  was  found  impossible  to  arrange 
a  common  basis  on  which  to  restore  the  duchies  of  Parma, 
Modena,  and  Tuscany,  and  the  Pope  refused  to  cede  the 
provinces  about  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  wrote  to  him 
so  remarkable  a  letter.  At  tlus  juncture  there  appeared  a 
pamphlet,  published  in  Paris  tinder  the  title  of  *^  Le  Pape 
et  le  Congrds>"  the  authorship  of  which  was  attributed  to 
Napoleon  III.  It  advocated  the  deprivation  of  the  tem- 
poial  government  of  the  Pope  in  every  part  of  his  dominions 
except  in  the  city  of  Rome.  Austria  was  so  much  offended 
by  this  proposal  that  it  would  not  meet  France  in  congress 
exoept  the  French  Gk>vemment  would  distinctly  undertake 
not  to  support  the  views  advocated  in  the  pamphlet,  and 
this  the  French  Government  declined  to  do. 

Various  propositions  were  then  made,  both  by  France 
and  England,  with  the  desire  to  meet  the  difficulties,  but 
none  of  them  were  accepted,  while  events  in  Italy  were 
moving  towards  a  solution  of  the  whole  question  by  the 
struggfe  of  the  people  for  freedom.  The  vote  of  the  people 
of  Tuscany,  Parma,  Modena,  and  the  Legations  was  taken 
by  universal  suf&age  in  favour  of  annexation  to  Sardinia, 
and  these  states,  including  the  Romagna,  were  therefore 
added  to  the  kingdom,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  called  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  and  to  embrace  the  whole  country. 

At  the  same  time  Savoy  and  Nice  were  claimed  by 
Napoleon  III.  for  annexation  to  France,  and  that  result 
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vftiB  also  decided  by  the  votes  of  the  people  of  Aose  pn»* 
▼inoes. 

The  following  letter  from  Napoleon  III.  to  Ck>tint  Per- 
signy,  then  the  French  ambanador  in  England,  "will  explain 
the  position  vrhich  the  Emperor  professed  to  maintain 
before  Earope,  and  particnkiij  with  vegavd  to  Engtaad : — 

'<  St.  Oloud,  26ih  J^y,  18«0. 
"My  DEAa  Febsigny, 

'  ^  Affairs  appear  to  me  so  complieabed*— thaaxka  to  i&e 
mistmst  excited  everywhere  since  the  war  in  Italy — that  I 
'Write  to  you  in  the  hope  that  a  oonveraationy  in  perleet 
frankness,  with  Lord  Palmerston,  will  remedy  the  existing 
eyil.  Lord  Palmerston  knows  me,  and  "when  I  affinn  a 
thing  he  will  believe  ma  Well,  yon  can  tell  him  firom  ne, 
in  the  most  explicit  manner,  that,  since  the  peaoe  of  YiUar 
franca,  I  have  had  bnt  one  thought,  one  object — to  inaugu- 
rate a  new  era  of  peaoe,  and  to  live  on  the  best  terms  with 
all  my  neighbours,  and  especially  with  England.  I  hadi 
renounced  Savoy  and  Nice  ;  the  extraordinary  addstionB  to 
Piedmont  alone  caused  me  to  desire  to  see  reunited  to 
France  provinoes  essentially  French.  Bat  it  will  be  ob- 
jected, ^  You  wish  for  peace,  and  you  increase  immodexaiely 
the  military  forces  of  France.'  I  deny  the  fact  in  eiveiy 
sense.  My  army  and  my  fleet  have  in  them  nothing  of  a. 
threatening  character.  My  steam  navy  is  even  fiur  from 
being  adequate  to  our  requirements,  and  the  n«mber  of 
steamers  does  not  nearly  equal  that  of  sailing  ships  deemed • 
necessary  in  the  time  of  King  Louis  Phil^pe.  I  have 
400,000  men  under  arms;  but  deduct  from  this  amount 
60,000  in  AJgeria,  6,000  at  Bome,  8,000  in  Ghi&%  ^000 
gendarmes,  the  sick  and  the  new  oonaonpt^  and  yon  will, 
see — what  is  the  truth—that  my  regiments  axe  of  smaller 
effective  strength  than  during'  the  preceding  reign.  '  The 
only  addition  to  the  army  list  has  been  made  by  l^e  cveation 
of  the  Imperial  Guard.  Moreover,  while  wishing  for  peaoe, 
I  desire  also  to  organize  the  forces  of  the  country  on  the 
best  possible  footing,  for,  if  foreigners  have  only  seen  the 
bright  side  of  the  last  war,  I  myself,  dose  at  hand,  have 
witnessed  the  defects,  and  I  wish  to  remedy  them.  Having^ 
said  thus  much,  I  have,  since  Yillafranca,  neither  done,  nor 
even  thought  anything,  which  oould  alarm  any  ona  When 
Lavalette  started  for  Constantinople,  the  instructiexis  which 
I  gave  him  were  confined  to  this :  '  Use  every  effiwt  to 
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maanfauii  tihe  staibm  quo;  the  interest  of  Fwmi^  is  tbiit 
Turkey  should  Hve  mi  long  aa  posaible.' 

^  Now  tii0n  occur  thomaflsaores  iik  Syrics  ftud  ii  is  as^rted 
that  I  am  very  glad  to  find  a  new  occasion  of  making  % 
little  war,  or  nf  fdayi)^  »  iwir  purti  ]B«aUj,  people  give 
me  ccMtit  for  v«iy  little  common  sense.  If  I  instantly  pro- 
posed an  expedition,  it  was  because  my  feelings  were  those 
of  Hke  people  wkioh  has  pub  me  at  ito  head,  and  the  in- 
teiygeace  fbom  Syria  transported  me  wi^  indignation.  My 
first  thou|jkt>  neiveiihelefls,  was  to  come  to  an  understaadkig' 
wilb  Enghmd.  What  oither  interest  thun  that  of  humw^ty 
could  induce  me  to  send  troops  inito  that  countiy  f  CSoukl  it 
be  that  the  possesaian  of  it  would  increase  my  strength  *{ 
Caen  I  ocnceal  fitom  myself  that  Algeria,  notwithistanding  its 
future  advantages,  is  a  source  of  wea]ai$88  to  France,  wlncby 
for  thirty  year%  has  demoted  to  it  the  purest  of  its  blood 
and  its  gold^  I  said  it  in  1852,  «b  Bordeaux^  aiftd.  my 
opinion  is  still  the  same.  I  have  great  conq.ueat8  to  make^ 
but  only  in  France.  Her  iatevtor  oigamzation^  her  moral 
deiretlopmeDt,  the  incgeaae  of  her  reaourees,  hi^ve  at&U  imfu^we 
progress  to  make.  These  a  field  exists  vast  eopi^  for  any 
aaahition  and  sufficient  to  satisfy  itb 

'<It  was  difiLoult  for  me  to  oome  to  an  iwi^Tstanding 
with  England  on  the  subject  of  Central  Italy,  because  I  waa 
bound  by  the  peace  of  Yillaftanoa.  As  to  Southern  Italy, 
I  am  free  from  engagements,  and  I  aak  no»  better  than  a 
coneert  wii^  England  on  this  pointy  as  on  otheva ;  but  in 
Heaven's  name  let  the  eminent  men  who  are  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  English  Govemmeai  lay  aside  petty  jealousies 
and  unjust  miatnttts.  Let  us  nnderatand  one  anothep  in  good 
faitb^  like  ho—at  men  as  we  are^  and  not  like  thieves,  who 
desire  to  cheat  each  other.  To  sum  up,  this  is  my  •inner* 
most  thought :  I  desire  that  Italy  should  obtain  peaoe,  no 
matter  how,  bat  without  foreign  intervention,  and  that  mj 
troopa  should  be  able  toi  quit  Boipe  without  compromising 
tike  security  of  the  Popa  I.  coiild  very  much  wish  net  tiO 
be  obliged  to  undertake,  the.  Sjyrian  expedition,  and,  in  aa^ 
case^  not  to  undertake  it  alone :  fintiyy  because  it  will  be  a 
great  expense ;  and,  secondly,  becavise  I  fear  that  this  ix^* 
terveution  may  involve  the  Eastern  question.  'Bvkt,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  do  not  see  how  to  resist  public  opixticoi  in  my 
country,  which  will  never  understand  that  we  can  Ijeave 
iinpuni^ied  not  only  the  massacre  of  Christians,  but  the 
buEBing  of  our  consulates^  the  insults  to  our  flag,  and  the 
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pillage  of  the  monasteries,  which  were  noder  our  proteotioii. 
I  have  told  70a  all,  I  think,  without  disgoising  or  omitting 
anything.  Make  what  use  yon  may  think  adviBahle  of  my 
letter. 

'^  BelieTO  in  my  siBoere  friendship, 

**  Navolboh." 

This  letter  will  serve  to  indioate  that  a  degree  of  ans- 
picion  existed  with  regard  to  the  ambition  and  the  active 
attitude  of  the  Emperor,  and  also  how  anxiona  he  was  to 
neutralize  the  effect  that  the  demand  for  the  annexation  of 
Savoy  and  Nice,  and  the  sadden  depression  of  the  Italian 
cause  by  the  treaty  of  Villafranoa,  had  produced  in  the 
free  states  of  Europe^  It  must  be  ronembered,  too,  that 
Garibaldi  had  entered  into  that  wonderful  campaign  which 
announced  the  true  liberation  of  Italy,  and  that  all  over 
that  oontinent  the  swift  progress  of  the  popular  insurree- 
tion  was  bringing  about  a  revolution  beyond  the  control  of 
treaties  made  by  interested  monarduL 

In  1861  the  French  session  was  opened  by  the  Emptor 
on  the  4th  of  February.  He  recounted  the  events  of  the 
past  year,  announced  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  fleet 
ftom  Gkieta,  where  it  had  lain  to  protect  the  King  of 
Naples,  and  declared  the  necessity  for  having  augmemted 
the  garrison  at  Rome  for  the  protection  of  the  Pope.* 

The  state  of  the  national  finances  was  Teiy  unsatisfiMstory^ 
the  expenditure  being  greatly  in  excess  <^  the  revenue^  and 
the  public  debt  rapidly  augmenting.  At  the  end  ik  the 
year  the  Emperor  called  M.  Aohilie  Fould,  an  eminent 
financier,  into  the  service  of  the  State,  and  intrusted  him 
to  form  a  plan  for  extricating  the  Government  from  its 
•difficulties,  and  forming  the  budgets  in  future  years.  M. 
Fould  proposed  that  the  Emperor  should  relinquish  the 
power  of  opening  supplementary  credits  without  the  sanction 
•of  the  Legislative  body,  and  that  unforeseen  contingencieB 
should  be  met  by  transferring  the  supplies  voted  for  one 
i^Moies  of  service  to  another,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  system  of  appropriation  of  items  of  revenue  should  be 
dispensed  with  when  occasion  justified  a  transfer.  These 
views  were  acceded  to  by  the  Emperor,  and  M.  Fould  was 
made  Minister  of  Finance.     At  the  commencement  of  1860 

*  Aooordiog  to  a  calcalation  in  the  CowtUutionnelt  it  wms  stated  that 
every  1,000  soldiers  in  Bome  cost  1,000,000  franos  perannnis,  and 
that  the  cost  of  occupation  sinoe  1849  had  been  188,1S5,000  fiaBct. 


the  floftttng  debt  bad  xeaohed  729,000,000  francs,  of  wbicb 
652,000,000  belonged  to  tbe  r%ime  befoie  1852.  In  1860 
100,000,000  franca  were  added  to  that  floating  debt^  ao  that 
in  January,  1861,  it  amounted  to  829,000,000  francs. 

In  1862,  Prince  Ni^poleon,  the  cousin  of  the  Emperor, 
delivered  a  speech  in  the  Senate^  which  caused  a  profound 
sensation,  since  he  openlj  advocated  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French  iawajps  from  Rome.  The  discussion  that  followed 
was  violent  and  noisy  in  the  extreme,  and  this  kind  of 
disagreement  seemed  to  charaoterixe  the  whole  of  the  fol« 
lowing  debates.  M.  Billault,  M.  Hoard,  M.  Jules  Favre, 
and  M.  Ollivier  were  amongst  the  principal  speakers. 

In  the  month  of  October  M.  Thouvenel  resigned  the 
office  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  was  succeeded  by  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuy  a  The  reason  of  this  change  was  that  M.  Thouvenel 
wished  for  a  more  decided  and  energetic  line  of  action  to  be 
taken  by  the  French  Qovemment  in  demanding  that  the 
Pope  should  adopt  the  pdLicy  indicated  in  the  advices  of  the 
Emperor,  and  th^t,  should  his  Holiness  refuse,  the  French 
troops  should  be  withdrawn. 

The  probability  of  the  comaMDoement  of  hostilities  in 
Mexico  had,  for  some  time  past,  been  the  cause  of  un- 
easiness both  in  France  and  fhigland.  Already  rq;Hresenta-. 
tions  had  been  made  of  the  injustice,  and  even  the  barbarity 
displayed  to  European  residents  in  that  country,  and  com- 
missionerB  from  Spain,  France,  and  England  had  been 
appointed  to  seek  redress  with  an  expeditionary  fcoroe^  which 
was  considered  sufficient  to  add  authority  to  tiieir  demands. 

These  demands  included  the  invitation  to  the  Mexicans 
to  put  an  end  to  their  long  anarchy  and  confusbn,  Irom 
which  they  had  suffered  through  the  iaciions  of  rival  pre- 
tenders to  government,  by  electing  their  own  ruler,  with 
the  support  of  the  allied  representatives. 

On  tiie  10th  of  January  the  commissioners  of  the  allied 
powers  issued  at  Vera  Cruz  a  proclamation,  in  which  they 
adverted  to  the  frequent  breach  of  treaties  and  agreements, 
ckuned  the  right  of  their  citiaens  to  reside  in  the  countiy 
without  being  molested,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  establish 
a  government,  and  put  an  end  to  their  devastating  civil 
wars.  To  this  procdamation  was  attached  a  dispatch  from 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  eat^  of  the  allied  powers^  stating 
the  nature  of  their  respective  demands. 

Among  those  who  accompanied  the  French  expeditionaiy 
force  was  a  Mexican  $migrif  named  Qeneral  Almonte^  wkose 
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presencb  wild  mtenselj  obJ«ctkmAM6-'t6  ihe  Mexkati  Qov^fert- 
me&t^*  since  it  was  bdieved  tluit  the  Irae  reason  of  Us 
prefi(^ee  wad  to  excite  a  ehrQ  wait  Ifot^  some  ultetior  olijeot^ 
whicM  was  afterwards  susfMeteA  tn^  be  the  promc^km  «f 
t^e  Arehdulce  Maximiliaii  ef  Atufttia  to  tke  tkroiie  ol  the 
Wtthtry,  "With  the  eormivanee  of  France  Whatever  may 
'h&ve  becfn  the  fouiidatioii  for  Ma  sospieioii,  it  was  oeMkify' 
rxfisBimed  by  M.  BilisulVs  remarks,  te  Yeplf  iSo  the  aaV- 
se^trent  didcussion  on  i^^  subject  in  the  Oorps  L^iaMfil 
Hef  then'  ^d  it  was  ^'fiJse  to  asMt  thitt  Fzutme  had  ediit 
Almonte  to  excite  a  civil  war.  He  wte  only  to  amv«  in 
the  cit^  of  Mexico  when  the  baAIot  hnd  been  opened,  to 
conSttH  the  national  will.  H<e  anived  in  tf  ezieo  nnder  the 
pit>t<Mio&  of  the  Frefnch  "flaig,  tttd  comiiitted  no  heettte  Mt 
before  ike  ruptnre  of  negotiataons."  TMa  eetms  to  admit 
tbat  (ihe  Art^hduke,  being  known  to  Franoe  as  a  -eaaiditfbte 

'w^oQiid inti^tests  Napoleon  III.  derii^  to  promote,  Almost^, 
as  his  ag«enty  was  fiermitted  to  be  |)W»eM,  with  tlia  danger 
of  being  suspected  t6  infiaenoe  tiie  ^^edioasin  fidvontof  a 
foreign  ruler  designed  to  seek  afifc  «HaplM  by  ^  plebiscite. 

At  all  events  th6  M«uclMn '  Qovei«mtiit  demanded  that 
Almonte  should  be  sent  blic^  to  Ftance.  A  confbreime 
wfth  eommiseidners  ap)Minted  by  tl^  Juaiiee  goveniMMmt 
had  beeb  appointed  to  teke  f^ace  at  OrimAia  on  the  lOthof 
April,  bat  the  French  oommissioner,  M.  Dubcmi  do  8abgny, 
rcffhs«d  to  join  it,  alleging  that  the  Mai  and  ptincipal  ohj«bt 
of  the  c^onrenMon  *mm  to  obtain  satlsfeal^ion  for  outmges 
heaped  upon  foreigners  hy  the  M^jcam  Oarmmment,  aad 
to  enfotc^  its  observance  of  tkreaties ;  l^t  the  temporizing 
And  coficiliatery  system  hitherto  p«ntott«d  wis  oondemaM 
by  what  was  daily  occulting,  inammiich  aa  the  reign  of 
extortion,  iy^nny,  and  violence  haid  bwn  made  doubty 
oppressive,   and  rendeft^   tke  sitaatlon  «f-  foreigners  in- 

'  tolerable ;  that  proofe  of  t^ls  were  daily  cifferded  by  the 
complaints  s^t  te  him ;  l&at  tke  ttttitcMle  of  the  aUiad 
forces  appeared  to  stimniate  the  Ofmftiakamt  te  redouMed 
audacity ;  that,  for  his  paH^  he  formally  Hodarad  ke  we^d 
nM  treat  with  Uiat  Oovernmeat^  and  that  hia  weU^matured 
^t>inlon  wa6  that  it  was  heMBsaty  te  mAW^  «mi  Meacoso. 

Fo)r  this  the  comm]ssi(mefrs  of  England  sma  Sp^,  8lr  O. 
Wyke  and  Qeneral  Prim,  wei«  in  no  way  preyed.  Th6y 
thought  that  the  conftvenee  skotid  tak«  ptaoe,  and  at  length, 
A!s  ihey  oMd  not  indtic^  M.  dtt  Saligny  to  altegt  his  deter- 
minating the  Englirii  and    SpaniA  Oovetkmettte  xalili- 
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vfOiahed  th#ur  oo-^peralu^,  and  their  troopB  ^rere  witkdiuwn 
from  Mexico. 

Tke  ecMufequetf ce  wab  ^hat  the  iVeHoh  axtnf » under  General 
Loreneesy  was  left  to  i^roaeoiute  the  entMrpri&e,  and»  on  tlie 
16ih  of  A{>nly  the  Fr«toeh,  commiefiidQers  issaed  a  procdam^- 
tien  to  the  Meadoan  pec^le;^  ^haps  one.  of  the  moet  extra- 
erdiaary  documents  ever  presented  to  a  nadraifrom  without. 
It  be^n  by  aayin|^  *^  We  aare  not  here  to  take  pait  in  yoar 
diacuasidis,  bat  ti»  aettle  them ;  **  and  while  it  professed)  in 
the  mofit  inflated  language,  to  syiapathize  with  the  people, 
eKpresaed  a  wish  that  l^y  might  show  themselvea  worthy 
fof  that  sympathy,  app^ed  to  these  who  had  confidence  in 
French  interyentic^,  and  oonduded  by  saying,  *^  Let  men 
who  hate  been  tcM>  long  divided  kaUy  round  U8»  In  their 
hands  Bjre  the  destinies  of  MexieO.  The  French  flag  has 
been  planted  on  Mexican  sdl  >  that  flag  will  not  retire.  Let 
wise  mien  hail  it  as  a  fi»endly  flag ;  only  saadm^n  will  dare 
to  fight  it.'' 

Su«iL  a  maftiifesto  could  only  be  excused  on  the.ground  of 
its  authors  having  been  -altogether  deodved  as  to  the  posi- 
tkm  of  like  Mexicaab,  .their  govemnent,  and  their  xesouroes, 
itfi  wdlaB  to  their  desire  for  foreign  and  European,  or,  more 
partioulatly)  of  !EVendi  intervention.  That  the  French 
ooBamanderS)  as  w^  as  their  Goremm^it,  were  so  deceived, 
aecfkns  to  be  proved  by  theiasue  of  th^ir  first  attempt,  When 
Geikeral  Liorences  maarched  agldnst  Puebla,  before  which  he 
arnved  on  the  ^th  of  May,  halting  his  columns  about  tWio 
miles  from  Uie  city. 

The  M&xieaa  troops,  under  General  Zajrazoga^  had  retix^ 
frtom  Orizaba,  which  was  occupied  by  the  French  about  the 
fiddle  of  April  Poebla  had  been  represented  as  the  tovvli 
most  hostile  to  Juarez,  and  yet,  after  a  des^rate  attempt, 
the  French  general  failed  to  take  the  two  forts  by  which  it 
was  protepted 

The  news  of  the  repuliae  of  the  troops  caused  great  dis- 
satisfaction in  France,  but  it  was  then,  too  late  to  aceeptthe 
disaster  and  retire  from  any  further  attempt.  The  Goi^m- 
ment  had  been  deceived  as  to  the  state  of  public  feeling  in 
Miexico,  but  it  was  necessary  to  Bupport  th^  flag  ener- 
getically on  every  point  wh^e  it  was  engaged. 

This  was  the  expressed  deteimination  of  the  committee, 
who  passed  the  bill  gifeinti^g  supplementary  credits,  to 
enable  General  Forev  to  go  out  at  the  head  of  the  reinforie* 
ments,  whioh  zieaohed  Vera  Cruz  at  the  end  of  the  yean 
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The  French  wmy  in  Mexico  then  amcmnted  to  not  leas 
than  30,000  men. 

The  policy  of  Nftpoleon  III.  seems  to  hare  been  to  com- 
bine the  development  of  the  internal  material  resouroes  of 
France  with  such  a  degree  of  foreign  inflaence  as  would 
make  his  opinion,  supported  by  the  nation,  a  power  not 
only  in  Europe  but  in  distant  countries.  In  Syria*  where 
French  arms  vindicated  the  rights  of  the  Christian  popula- 
tion ;  in  Montenegro,  where  the  national  desire  to  become 
part  of  a  single  ^vemment,  including  all  the  principalities, 
was  upheld  by  French  influence ;  in  Oochin  China,  where 
an  expedition  had  been  biganiied  for  promoting  French 
colonial  interests;  in  Spain,  where  the  questions  of  the 
frontier  line  and  the  debt  of  1823  were  settled  without 
further  misunderstanding;  and  in  Switzerland,  where  the 
differences  arising  firom  disputes  about  the  valley  of  the 
Dappes  were  explained  and  remediedi  this  prompt  and 
almost  aggressively  conciliatory  intervention  was  exercised. 
France  was  powerful  and  respected,  even  where  sHSjocion 
still  existed  as  to  the  probable  intentions  of  her  ruler, 
for  nearly  all  the  world  seems  to  have  agreed  to  give 
Napoleon  III.  credit  for  subtle  statecraft*  while  he  himself 
assumed  to  be  the  least  secret  and  the  least  combinative  of 
European  sovereigns.  He  claimed  credit  for  frankness, 
and  professed  to  pursue  a  candid  and  easily  estimated  policy. 
At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  promptitude 
of  action,  combined  with  the  liberal  sentiments  which 
characterized  the  whole  policy  of  the  Emperor,  had  placed 
the  country  foremost  in  the  rank  of  nations  with  referance 
to  all  questions  affecting  peace  and  mutual  understanding 
between  European  states.  It  was  with  this  assurance  thait, 
on  the  4th  of  November,  1863,  the  Emperor  proposed  to 
the  other  powers  to  r^ulate  tiie  condition  of  Europe,  and 
to  secure  its  future  by  a  congress  of  nations,  an  inter- 
national council.  This  proposition  was  accompanied  by  an 
invitation,  which  said : — 

**  In  case  the  princes,  allies  and  friends  of  France,  should 
think  proper  to  heighten  by  their  presence  the  authority  of 
the  deliberations,  I  shall  be  proud  to  ofi^r  them  my  cordial 
hospitality.  Europe  would  see,  perhaps,  some  advantage 
in  the  capital  from  which  the  signal  for  subversion  has 
so  ofcen  been  given,  becoming  the  seat  of  the  conferences 
destined  to  lay  the  basis  of  a  general  pacification.'' 

After  some  diplomatic  correspondence,  in  which  it  was 
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stated  that  the  Emperor  had  already  indicated  the  queatioiis 
of  Pdlaad,  Demnark,  and  C^ermany;  the  Danubian  Prin- 
cipalities, Austria  and  Italy,  and  the  oocupation  of  Romey 
to  be  those  which  would  demand  diacassion,  Lord  Russell, 
on  the  part  of  the  En^^h  Government,  declined  participa- 
tion in  the  congress,  on  the  ground  that  those  questions 
could  not  be  decided  by  the  mere  utterance  of  opinions, 
while,  if  the  mere  expression  of  wishes  and  opinions  would 
accomplish  no  positive  results,  it  appeared  certain  that  the 
deliberations  of  a  congress  would  consist  of  demands  and 
pretensions  put  forward  by  some  and  resisted  by  others. 
That  there  being  no  supreme  authority  in  such  an  assemUy 
to  enforce  the  decisions  of  the  majority,  the  congress  would 
probably  separate,  leaving  many  of  its  members  on  worse 
terms  with  each  other  than  they  had  been  when  they  met ; 
while,  if  this  would  be  the  probable  result,  it  followed  that 
no  decrease  of  armaments  would  be  likely  to  be  effected  by 
ihe  proposed  congress. 

^e  Emperor  of  Russia  gave  his  entire  adhesion  to  the 
principle  of  settling  the  peace  of  Europe  by  such  a  repre- 
sentative meeting  of  the  sovereigns,  but  thought  it  essential 
that  Napoleon  III.,  who  initiated  the  proposal,  should 
detine  clearly  the  questions  which,  in  his  opinion,  should 
be  the  subject  of  an  understanding,  and  the  bases  upon 
which  this  understanding  would  have  to  be  estaWshed. 

The  Queen  of  Spain  gave  her  ready  adhesion  to  the 
proposal,  and  promised  cordial  co-operation. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  considered  it  essential  to  have  a 
clear  understanding  upon  the  point  of  departure,  to  define 
the  object  and  means  of  action  held  in  view,  and  to  determine 
befordband  the  line  of  conduct  that  would  be  followed. 

The  S^ing  of  Prussia  considered  that  the  measures  to  be 
discussed  should  first  be  submitted  to  the  responsible 
ministers  of  the  respective  states. 

The  Pope  accepted  the  proposition  with  the  utmost 
gratification,  only  reserving,  with  some  caution,  the  power 
to  sustain  with  the  greatest  rigour  the  rights  of  the  Komish 
Church.  The  Swiss  Confederation,  the  new  King  of  Greece, 
and  the  King  of  Denmark  accepted  the  proposal  without 
reserve,  and  the  replies  of  the  King  of  Hanover  and  the 
King  of  Bavaria  were  equally  fisivourable.  It  was  evident, 
however,  that  the  English  minister  had  stated  the  true 
difficulty ;  the  objections  of  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria 
were  pnx^  that  ^na  difficulty  was  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
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iBMiKg  ad'nmliage  from  •  delibentthm  BaatmbUjf  to  whiak 
eaeh  member  would  go  wibk  the  iww  satiier  of  iwifinning 
tiMm  fetinqtiulung  the  demands  of  his  policy. 

it  ii^olild  have  beea>  "wM  indeed  if  eome  of  tin  qneefiooB 
then  liming  in.  Europe  oonkl  have  been  settied  1^  fma&d 
diBousBdon.  The  eflFoinon  of  blxTod  during  die  Polisli  ineiir- 
reddon  would  Ukan.  h&ye  been  Btftjed  ;  tke  qaestson  of  the 
ciaims  €f  Denmark  and  Schleswig-Holstein  aigkt  Iultb 
been.  8o  settled  as  to  arert  the  events  that  led  to  the 
dreadfid  war  between  Anstria  and  Proasia;  the  liberty  of 
Italy  might  have  penetrated  Home,  set  free  from  the 
^lureatenings  of  French  bayonets.  But  the  vetj  ststeuei^t 
of  these  sabjects  of  diecuasieii  is  almost  suffieisna  to  show 
that  no-  deoifiion  was  Hkelj  to  be  come  to,  involving. the 
,8Btnfiietovy  arraagemeiit  of  siffaixs,  which  had  already  been 
made  of  vital  im|Kni«nee  by  the  states  which  included  theai 
JA  their  most  nnyieldakig  demands.  At  the  same  tisne  these 
were  evidences  of  reaction  in  France  with  rq|ard  to  the 
nnmbers  returned  to  the  Ohamber  in  the  elections  in  Fuxia, 
Tb^  were  most  unfkvaorable  to  the  Cbvenunehl  M. 
Thiera,  who  had,  till  thoo,  remained  qniet  and  nnoanneeted 
with  politioe^  was  retulned^  in  spite  of  Qovemment  opposi- 
tionyand  wikh^him  were  elected  Jules  Fawe,  BmileOliiviar, 
Jules  ^mon^  and  Ernest  Pioard.  In  many  of  the  depart- 
ments popular  candidates  were  returned  agsinst  the  raprs- 
eentstives  of  the  Government,  and  even  at  Yenaillei^  with 
all  its  military  temdeades,  an  oppositioii  candidate  (M. 
Siohard)  was  returned,  instead  of  GenersI  MelMn^  the 
candidate  who  represented  the  army. 

The  tt»aty  of  oommteifoe  with  England  had,  it  was  said, 
tendod  still  ftirther  to  develop  the  resouroes  of  Hue  cdontry. 
The  eapofts  increased  from  those  of  tht  previous  year  by 
the  SHioant  of  238,000,000  francs,  while,  daring  tim  aame 
period,  175,000  tons  of  shipping  had  been  added  to  the 
mercantile  niarine^  of  n^iioh  136^000  tons  were  under  the 
French  flag;  The  harvest  was  atiimdaat,  publio  wiorkn  were 
loanied  oa.  with  great  enterprise,  and  eonaideffable  prosperity 
was  Oita^kt^  notwitJistanding  the  eKpenses  required  for 
oarrying  on  the  war  in  Mexico. 

In  that  oouutry  the  French  troi^ps,  under  General  f  orey, 
had  taken  Puebla.  The  garrison  defendiAg  it-sufieoed 
severely  from  hunger,  and  General  Ortega^  w^o  commanded 
tiw  placb,  proposed  to  capitulate,  but  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
leave  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  with  ara8>  bagga^^i 
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ttiid  artiUery,  to  withdraw  to  Mexieo.  Thk  was  refused, 
QfaieaA  Forey  demandiag  that  bia  army  ahoold  mardi 
fMii  the  French  army,  lay  down  their  arma^  and  remam 
prisoneia  of  war.  These  proposafe  weie  not  accepted,  and 
elk  the  night  of  the  16  th  ot  May  General  Ortega  disbanded 
his  army,  destroyed  the  weapons,  spiked  his  gans,  blew  up 
the  powdev-magaEines^  and  sent  an  envoy  to  the  Freaeh 
geBsrsl  to  say  that  the  garMsoa  had  compbted  its  de- 
fence, and  surrendered  at  discretioiL  By  daylight  12,000 
men,  mostly  without  anas  or  ammunition,  surrendered 
a«  prisoneiB,  and  about  1,000  offieers  of  difiEerent  gn/dm 
awaited  the  ordeon  of  GeMal  Foray  at  tiie  pakce  of  tke 
GovemmentL 

On  the  10th  of  June  the  French  army  made  ita  tri- 
nmphai  entry  into  the  dty  of  Mexico.  The  throne  was 
then  at  the  dii^Msal  of  the  oanqaenita.  General  Forey 
isBued  a  prodsAistioD,  in  wha<^  he  saul :  "  I  inveke  the 
aapport  of  all  classes ;  I  demaiad  of  aU  parties  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  to  -employ  henceforth  all  their  strength,  nOt 
in  destoroying,  bat  in  constructing.  I  proclaim  oblivion  ^ef 
thk  part,  aind  a  complete  amheBty  for  all  those  who  wiU 
rally  in  -good  fiuth  round  the  Government  whi^  the  naticm, 
by  its  own  Iree  will,  shall  impose  upon  itsdf." 

Jnarse  and  the  members-  of  his  Government  had  aheady 
^evacuated  the  city,  and  retired  to  San  Luis  Potoai,  send  no 
attempt  was  made  to  disturb  the  -iVenoh  occnpation.  **  An 
assembly  el  notables,"  21i^  ib  inumber,  was  omstituted,  the 
,  membem  of  tvrhich  were  tafeean  from  all  daasea  They  were 
te  determine  what  Ibrm  of  government  shoakl  be  established 
m  Mezieo ;  their  vote  oai  this  question  was  to  tmite  two- 
thirds  of  their  aolSiiiges. 

On  the  10th  of  /i^  they  resolved  that  Mexico  should  be 
an  empire,  and  that  the  tfarOBO  should  be  offered  to  the 
Aichdake  jMairiBkiHan  of  AuaUtin.  In  the  event  of  his 
refusal  to  •  accept  the  crown,  the  IEhnf>eror  of  the  French  was 
to  be  requested  to  select  u  eandhdate  for  the  imperial  digadty. 
The  Archduke  was  therefore  eelemlily  prodaimed  emperor, 
and  a  depttlataon  of  *' notables"  proceeded  to  Europe  to 
offer  him  ^e  throne. 

He  received  them  at  hia  rteidehce  near  Trierto,  and,  in 

.  answer  to  their  offer,  accepted  the  trust,  on  the  condition  that 

there  ^K>tild  be  a  spontaneous  expression  of  the  wishes  of 

the  whole  nation ;  that  he  shenld  obtain  guarantees^  saeor- 

lag  Mezioo  agiinst  the  dangem  that  threatened  her  integraty 
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and  independenoe.  He  also  declared  that  it  was  his  intenticm 
to  open  the  path  of  progress  by  a  constitution,  as  was  done 
by  Napoleon  IIL,  and,  **  after  the  complete  pacification  of 
the  country,  to  seal  the  fundamental  law  with  an  oath." 

It  was  not  till  May>  1864,  that  he  assumed  the  empire^ 
after  the  expression  of  that  spontaneous  desire  of  the  nuyority 
which  he  had  demanded ;  he  then  issued  an  imperial  pro- 
damation  at  Vera  Cmz,  and  became  the  ruler  of  Mexico, 
under  the  partial  protection  of  France. 

The  unhappy  result  of  the  French  intenrention  in  Mexico 
is  one  of  the  saddest  records  of  history  during  the  past  ten 
years.  After  his  accession  the  Emperor  MaTrimilian  dis- 
covered that  the  people  whom  he  had  gone  to  govern  were 
without  any  definite  qualifications  of  loyalty  to  his  rule. 
He,  like  the  French  Government,  had  been  entird.y  mis- 
taken in  his  estimate  of  the  Mexican  character,  and  grossly 
deceived  in  the  assurances  he  had  received  of  the  stabili^ 
of  the  population,  and  their  desire  for  European  interven* 
tion.  A  series  of  conflicts,  which  partook  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  continoed  intestine  war,  joined  to  insurrec- 
tionary troubles,  kept  his  throne  insecure,  and  gave  him 
only  the  shadow  of  empire.  Juarez  was  again  in  arms,  and 
his  followers  were  active,  numerous,  and  fighting  in  a  kind 
of  guerilla  war£ue,  which  perpetually  harassed  the  regular 
forces,  and  yet  gave  them  none  of  Uie  advantages  of  such 
victories  as  they  were  able  to  gain. 

At  the  banning  of  Fdbruaiy,  1867,  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  left  the  city  of  Mexico  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
and  marched  northwards^  where  the  adherents  of  Juarez 
were  in  force.  He  occupied  the  town  of  Queretaro  with 
about  10,000  troops,  and  then  had  to  sustain  the  attacks  of 
€(eneral  Escobedo,  which  were  generally  defeated,  but 
without  such  a  decided  victory  as  to  crush  the  revolt  It 
would  appear,  however,  that,  having  helped  Maximilian  to 
a  throne,  and  waited  until  he  had  oiganized  some  sort  of 
army,  composed  of  only  a  few  adventurous  Europeans,  and 
oonsisting  (as  regards  the  main  body)  of  native  soldiers,  the 
French  Government  determined  to  leave  him  to  stand 
alone. 

The  whole  of  the  French  troops  quitted  Mexico  in  the 
early  part  of  1867,  leaving  him  to  cany  on  the  conflict  In 
the  beginning  of  April  his  reverses  began.  Puebla  was 
captured  by  ^  Juarists,  who  at  once  prepared  to  lay  aiege 
to  the  dty  of  Mexico,  and  snxtounded  Queretaro^  thai 
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held  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  garrison  of  which  was  reduced 
to  desperate  straits.  The  place  becoming  at  last  untenable, 
Maximilian  detemimed  to  make  an  attempt  to  cut  through 
the  enemy's  lines,  but  it  was  too  late.  On  the  14ih  of  May 
the  Juaxists,  under  Esoobedo,  forced  their  way  into  the 
town,  and,  after  a  short  resistanoe,  the  Emperor  surrendered, 
and  was  taken  prisoner,  with  all  his  staff.  In  the  following 
month  Maximilian,  who  bore  his  reverses  with  great  and 
touching  dignity  and  resignation,  was  brought  before  a 
council  of  war  at  Queretaro,  and,  with  his  generals,  Miramon 
and  Mejia,  was  condemned  to  death.  Oa  the  morning  of 
the  19  th  they  were  led  out  to  the  place  of  execution  and 
shot.  The  following  official  notice  of  this  sanguinary  act 
was  published  to  the  Mexican  people  : — "  Ferdinand  Maxi- 
milian von  Hapsburg,  a  grand  duke  of  Austria,  and  an 
ally  of  Napoleon  III.  of  France,  came  to  Mexico  to  rob  the 
country  of  its  independence  and  its  institutions,  and, 
although  a  mere  usurper  of  the  national  sovereignty,  assumed 
the  title  of  emperor.  This  usurper  having  been  captured 
by  the  republican  forces  at  Queretaro,  on  the  15th  of  May, 
1867,  he  was  sentenced  to  death  by  a  military  court-martial, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  nation,  and  was  shot  for  his 
crimes  against  the  independence  of  the  nation  at  Queretaro, 
on  the  19th  of  June,  1867,  in  company  with  Generals 
Miramon  and  Mejia.     Peace  be  to  his  ashes.'* 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  city  of  Mexico  surrendered, 
and  Juarez  became  once  more  absolute  master  of  the 
kingdom,  or  rather  republic,  which,  in  the  space  of  less 
than  fifty  years,  had  been  the  scene  of  upwanis  of  thirty 
changes  of  government.  At  the  close  of  the  year  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Bepublic.* 

The  Archduchess  Charlotte,  the  wife  of  Maximiliau,  ex-: 
Empress  of  Mexico,  contrived  to  escape  from  the  country, 
and  returned  to  Europe,  in  a  condition  of  mind  whidi 
aroused  the  respectful  sympathy  of  all  who  knew  her  sad 
history. 

She  continued  in  a  state  of  mental  derangement  for  two 
or  three  years,  and,  by  the  advice  of  her  physicians,  tra- 
velled from  place  to  place,  but  with  little  hope  of  complete 
restoration  *of  her  physical  health,  or  cure  for  the  mental 
malady  which  had  ensued  from  the  grief  she  had  under- 
gone and  the  terrible  scenes  she  had  witnessed. 

*  AfMual  RegisUr,  1867. 
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.  Thttre  msi  be  no  doubt  ikat»  dmiag  the  period  iin6m  1864 
tp  1868»  ibe  oppoiitioa  members  of  the  Chamber  in  Fraaoe 
-were  utterly  opposed  to  w&T)  axid  tiiftt  the  whole  oonntrj' 
TfgaitdM  the  Mexican  expeditaon  as  a  disaater  from  whioh 
Ei$xi(»  bad  aoarody  escaped  with  honour.  In  the  oourte  ef 
a  debate  on  supplemental  oredits,  on  the  opening  of  tiie 
Ghamber  in  1864,  M.  Berryer  and  M.  Smile  OUivier  spoke 
of  the  neoeasitj  of  disafming ;  M.  "B&ryet  denooamng  tihe 
idea  of  ¥Vanee,  oppressed  with  fiimneial  difficulties)  embark- 
ing needleaaly  in  asy  European  war. 

M.  OUivier,  a  diatinguiahed  leader  of  ihe  o^^positioii,  said : 
'*  There  are  two  modes  of  always  endangering  influeuee 
with  oiher  nakioiis.  The  one  is  to  be  too  weak ;  the  other 
is  to  be  too  strong.  The  nation  that  is  too  weak  is  dsapisedy 
and  ita  opinion  has  no  weight.  The  nation  that  is  too 
strong  ia  feared,  and  then  those  who  would  naturally  be 
disunited,  by  a  foeling  of  prudence  approach  each  other  and 
unite  against  those  they  fear.  The  danger  of  Itrauce  in 
Burope  at  this  moment  comes  from  her  being  too  strong. 
The  consequence  is  that  every  trsae  she  treats,  every  time 
she  act^  whatever  proposal  she  makes,  people  auppoae  that 
she  has  personal  objects  in  view,  and  they  do  not  believe  in 
her  disinterestedneea  Try  to  convince  them  of  the  disr 
interestedness  of  France,  and  all  difficulties  will  vanish ;  oxur 
influence  will  no  more  encounter  opposition,  and,  while  you 
i^iorease  our  prestige  in  the  world,  you  will  have,  fonnd  the 
only  real  remedy  for  our  embarrassed  finance&  But  I  warn 
you  you  will  be  condemned  to  a  last  sacrifice,  for  neikher 
economy,  nor  grace,  nor  disarming  will  suffice  if  you  do  not 
grant  liberty  to  France." 

These  words  were  vaguely  suggestive  of  the  con^tioDS 
tiiat  were  soon  to  be  ecrpenenced.  The  war  between  Pruasia 
and  Austria,  arising  professedly  out  of  the  dispute  with. 
Deiunark  and  Prussia,  which  led  to  the  seizure  of  Schleswig 
by  the  latter  power,  remained  uninfluenced  by  Frenid\ 
representations.  In  that  tremendous  conflict  it  waa  seen 
that  Prussia,  intent  on  internal  develofmient,  and  silently 
organizing  resources  and  oonsolidatu^  her  national  strength, 
had  attained  to  a  positiim  previously  unsuspected,  wi&  a 
great  and  perfectly  appointed  army,  and  material  of  war, 
that  gave  hex  at  once  the  rank  of  a  first-rate  power  in 
Europe.  There  were  indications  in  France  at  this  time 
that  the  national  expenditure  was  excessive,  while  the  con- 
dition of  the  public  finances  was  most  unsatisfectory.  Added 
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to  ibia  there  irere  symptoms  of  dinfieotmii  vliioh^  while 
ihey  did  not  reach  to  public  distiurbaBCe%  kept  sodfity  in  a 
state  of  subdaed  excitement,  and  made  the  demand  for  an 
extension  of  political  ficeedom  deep,  if  not  loud  These 
signs  were  accompanied  b^  frequent  lampoonsi  and  saV 
vevsive  articles  in  certain  joturnals,  which,  if  they  ware 
seized  by  the  Government,  were  afterwards  resoscitated 
a,nd  pubiiahed  elsewheore  than  in  Pans,  while  the  veyival 
of  €toyemment  opposition  to  the  press,  the  suppression  of 
political  meetings,  and  the  dispersion  of  public-  assemblies 
by  the  police,  added  to  the  difficulty  of  the  situation.  To 
reflective  politiGians  there  were  not  wanting  indications 
that  Pans  was  beginning  to  fennent^  and  the  healtb  of  the 
Emperor  had,  it  was  whispered,  been  failing,  while  whispeis 
of  infirmity  of  puxpose,  and  lack  oi  the  tact,  enecgy,  sad 
promptitude  which  had  enabled  him  for  so  long  to  govern. 
France,  were  heard  both  in  and  beyond  the  circle  that 
belonged  to  the  court.  The  conduct  of  elections  and  the 
influence,  or,  in  many  cases,  the  direct  control  of  govern- 
ment officials  over  the  provincial  votes,  were  ako  ImHiigbt 
pfominently  forward,  and  the  constant  declaration  of  the 
ministerial  party,  that  their  opponents  were  enemies  of  the 
Emperor,  was  denounced  by  M.  Thiers  in  an  able  and 
logical  speech.  The  laws  against  the  press  gave  deep  dis- 
satisfactLoxL  At  the  sitting  of  the  22nd  of  January  M. 
Granier  de  Cassagnac,  always  a  supporter  of  Kapoleon  III., 
and  therefore  dangerously  identified  with  his  opinions  by 
many  of  the  public,  said,  in  reply  to  M.  Jules  Simon,  that 
he  considered  the  pcess  to  be  a  dangerous  power,  and  an 
institution  to  which  no  strong  government  should  grant 
liberty,  but  only  a  toleration,  regulated  by  the  administra* 
tion.  M.  Bouher  stated  that,  at  some  future  time,  the 
Emperor  might  be  able  to  modify  the  law  of  1852,  relating 
to  the  press,  but  that  no  alteration  was  at  present  posaibleL 
Early  in  the  year  1864  another  conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
the  En^ror  was  discovered,  and  four  Italians  were  arrested 
in  Paris,  having  in  their  posaession  explosive  shells  similar 
to  those  used  by  OndnL  They  were  tried  in  March,  and  all 
of  them  were  convicted,  but  nozke  of  them  were  sentenced 
to  capital  punishment. 

In  the  month  of  August  M.  Gamier  Pag^  and  twelve 
other  persons  were  cited  before  the  police  courts  for  in- 
ftipgipg  the  Code,  which  prohibited  in  the  most  peremptory 
Buauier  the  i^rmadon  of  associaJbiona^^  any  purpoee  whci' 
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0Mr,  -vhere  the  members  comsist  of  mote  tfaaa  tventy.  The 
article  of  Uie  Code  declared  that  ''  No  asaociatiQii  of  moro 
than  twenty  persons,  of  which  the  object  is  to  assemble 
every  day,  or  on  certain  fixed  days,  to  occapy  themselves 
with  religious,  literary,  political,  or  other  subjects,  can  be 
formed  except  with  the  assent  of  the  Government^  and  on 
the  conditions  wluch  it  shall  please  the  €k>vemment  to  im- 
pose on  the  association."  By  the  law  of  the  11th  ef  April, 
1834,  the  terms  of  this  article  were  explained  to  be  appli- 
cable to  associations  of  more  than  twenty  persons,  even 
should  these  associations  be  divided  into  sections  of  less 
number,  and  that  they  should  not  meet  every  day,  or  on 
fixed  days.  M.  Gamier  Pag^  and  his  colleagues,  thirteen 
in  all,  had  constituted  themselves  into  a  committee  for 
electioneering  purposes,  during  the  general  election,  and  for 
this  they  were  cited  to  the  police-courts ;  the  ramifications 
of  the  committee  including  more  than  twenty  persons,  and 
so  making  the  act  illegal.  M.  Jules  Favre  defended  the 
accused  in  a  brilliant  appeal,  and  was  followed  by  M. 
Berryer,  who  had  been  detained  for  another  of  tlM  de- 
fendants. Their  speeches  were  received  with  applause; 
and  the  latter  advocate  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion  that 
not  a  judge  in  the  land  could  condemn  the  accused.  He 
was  mistaken.  The  magistrates  condemned  them  to  a 
fine  of  500  fi'ancs  each  with  costs,  and  the  judgment  was 
affirmed  on  apeall  to  a  superior  court. 

In  1865  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country  was  vastly 
increased,  and  peace  was  undisturbed. 

Early  in  January  M.  Achille  Fould  published  his  budget, 
in  which  he  said,  *'  The  year  1863  will  have  a  deficit  less  by 
15,000,000  (francs)  than  had  been  anticipated ;  the  budget 
of  1864  will  probably  balance  itself;  in  1865  our  military 
expenditure  will  be  reduced — for  the  army  by  21,000,000, 
for  the  navy  by  23,000,000,  together  44,000,000 ;  and,  lastly, 
we  shall  carry  forwai*d  to  the  budget  of  1866  the  sum  of 
18,000,000,  arising  from  the  resources  of  the  surplus  of 

1865 The  situation,  generally  speaking,  presents  a 

fiftvourable  aspect  The  monetary  embarrassments  have 
disappeared,  a  recovery  of  business  seems  near,  and  our 
revenues  cannot  fail  to  increase  with  the  activity  of  com- 
merce and  industry.'' 

Attention  was  directed  during  the  year  to  the  state  of 
public  education,  and  it  was  dedared  that  the  money  ex- 
pended on  schools  produced  an  unsatisfactory  result.    Some 
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reforms  were  SnstitatecL  Qirls*  schools  were  ordered  to  be 
established  in  the  oommimeSy  and  means  for  gratuitous 
insUniciion  were  greatly  increased. 

An  insorrection,  which  had  broken  out  in  Algeria  in 
1864,  had  been  repressed,  fresh  troops  had  been  sent  ont, 
and  the  Bmperor  determined  to  pay  a  visit  to  that 
country.  In  the  beginning  of  May  he  reached  Algiers, 
where  he  read  a  proclamation  to  the  colonists,  and  issued 
another  to  the  Axabs,  both  adapted  to  conciliate  and  re- 
assure each  party.  On  his  return  he  published  a  pamphlet 
detailing  his  observations,  0nd  pointing  out  the  method  he 
intended  to  adopt  to  reform  abuses  and  pacify  the  country. 
During  the  autumn  the  British  fleet  paid  a  complimentary 
visit  to  Brest,  where  commanders  and  men  were  received  with 
the  utmost  cordiality ;  and  soon  afterwards  a  portion  of  the 
F^nch  fleet  made  a  return  visit  to  Portsmouth,  where  the 
mutual  good  understanding  of  both  nations  was  cemented 
by  hospitable  festivities. 

On  the  10  th  of  March  the  death  of  the  Due  de  Momy 
had  left  vacant  the  presidency  of  the  Corps  L^gislatif.  The 
remains  of  the  old  and  devoted  friend  of  Napoleon  III.  were 
honoured  with  a  public  funeral  at  the  Madeleine,  at  which 
the  members  of  the  Corps  L^gislatif  assembled. 

The  unsuccessful  attempt  to  summon  a  conference  to 
Buis  on  the  question  of  the  Austro-Prussian  war,  the  pro- 
mised withdrawal  of  the  French  garrison  from  Rome,  and 
the  daim  of  Napoleon  III.  to  an  extension  of  the  French 
frontier,  were  the  most  prominent  events  of  1866. 

In  a  speech  made  by  the  Emperor  at  Auxerre,  in  reply 
to  an  address,  the  following  significant  words  were  regarded 
with  great  uneasiness,  and  seem  to  indicate  that  a  policy 
leading  to  the  war  with  Qermany,  which  has  since  nearly 
ruined  France,  was  then  partially  contemplated : — 

<*  I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  reminiscences  of  the  First 
Empire  have  not  been  efiaced  from  your  memory.  Be  certain 
that  on  my  side  I  have  inherited  the  sentiments  of  the  head 
of  my  family  for  the  energetic  and  patriotic  populations 
who  supported  the  Emperor  in  good  and  evil  fortune.  I 
have,  moreover,  a  ^debt  of  gratitude  to  pay  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Tonne.  It  was  one  of  the  first  to  give  me  its 
suffirages  in  1848,  because  it  knew,  like  the  majority  of  the 
Frendb  nation,  that  its  interests  were  mine,  and  tiiat,  like 
it,  I  detested  those  treaties  of  1815,  which  some  parties  of 
this  day  wish  to  make  the  sole  basis  of  foreign  polM^r.** 

3  L 
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There  were  other  symptoms  of  ft  questioiifthly-  frieadfy 
feeling  as  regftrded  Prussia.  At  the  close  of  the-  war  betwean 
Prussia  and  Austria^  the  Emperor  asked  from  the  Pmssiaa 
Crovemnent  the  conoession  of  a  small  strip  of  tenitoiy  to 
the  extreme  south  of  her  Bhenish  provinoefl^  and  on  the 
north-east  of  Eranoe,  indudisg  the  valuable  coal-fields  ia 
the  nei^bourhood  of  Baarbmok  and  Saarlooisy  bat  this 
was  peremptorilj  refused.  On  the  16th  of  September  a 
despatch  from  th^  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  La  Yallette^ 
was  sent  to  the  French  representatives  wi^  foreign  goveoBh 
ments.  This  lesogthy  document  reviewed  the  positien  of 
Europe  and  the  changes  which  had  taken  plaoe,  refened  to 
the  extension  of  territory  by  Prussia,  and  the  su^cion  ex- 
hibited in  Erance  lest  it  should  assume  exorbitant  ]Mropor- 
tions,  and  concluded  by  dedazing  ft  pacific  but  strong  and 
independent  policy  for  Eranoe^  in  qpite  of  tecritorial  oigsn- 
dzationsy  and  professing  no  umbrage  that  Prussia  should  be 
'*  enlarged, — free  henceforth  in  all  solidarity,  and  aasuring 
the  independence  of  Qermany."  At  the  same  time  it  assarted 
the  necessity  for  incseaaing  the  military  perfiBotion  of  the 
country. 

Early  in  December  the  evaouatian  of  Rome  by  the 
French  garrison  was  nearly  complete,  and  General  MonAe- 
bello,  who  had  been  some  time  in  command,  bade  his  Holi- 
ness fiurewell.  The  veply  of  the  Pontiff  exfwessed  his  deep 
dissatisfaotion  at  the  desertion  of  his  farmer  proteetws. 

The  opening  of  the  Great  Inteimatkmal  Exhibition,  lor 
which  a  vast  buildii^^  had  been  prepared  in  the  Champs  de 
Mars,  was  completed  without  ceremony  on  the  1st  of  April, 
1867,  and  attracted  gveat  numbers  of  distinguished  Tisitom 
from  all  parts  of  Europe ;  while  the  approaching  comple- 
tion of  the  Sues  Canal,  under  the  superintendakee  of  JL  de 
Lesseps,  although  it  was  but  the  speculation  of  a  pdvaie 
enterprise,  was  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  French  sloll  and 
persevenmce.  The  condition  of  France  was  tranquil,  and 
the  country  was  prosperous,  but  yet  there  were  indioatians 
of  uneasineBs.  Certain  r^orms  in  the  machinery  of  the 
government,  and  some  modifications  of  the  proceedings  in 
ike  Senate  and  the  Legislative  body  were  inaugurated, 
while  the  right  of  public  meeting,  by  permission,  for  tede 
purposes^  granted  in  the  preceding  year,  was  not  rescinded. 
But  everywhere  there  was  a  feeling  that  the  mere  shell 
and  not  the  kernel,  the  shadow  and  not  the  aubstance,  of 
promised  progress  in  political  freedom  would  not  suffice  to 


pvevent  the  ^prowing  disaffectkm  .«£  numbero  of  tlie  people, 
mm  to  answer  ihe  domaafda  of  wiitan  wboBo  pamphletia — 
sorry  satises  as  aome  .of  them  wove-^^nught  be  suppressed 
and  confiseated,  only  to  be  pabliahed  mi  tbe  other  side  of 
tiie  Belgian  frontier  and  astuaggled  .isito  Fxanoe  in  defiance 
of  the  police. 

▲  new  army  bill  was  bions^  in,  and  in  his  address  to 
the  Chamber  the  Eaiperor  ssad,  "  The  infloettee  of  a  nation 
depends  upon  the  namb^  of  men  it  is  able  to  put  under 
anns."  There  weie  ^rave  eysiptoois  cf  a  ohange  of  policy, 
and  a  recurrenoe  to  the  old  waKlike  attitude  whiidi  was  to  have 
snoh  fatal  results,  in  eoasequenoe  of  the  absurd  pretensions 
and  the  gross  nusconoeptMns  it  was  calculated  to  pioduiie. 
It  had  become  ardent,  too,  that  the  court,  and  many  of  the 
influential  persons  by  whom  the  Emperor  was  surrounded, 
had  fallen  into  an  ^pathetioal  oondition — ^the  usual  aceom- 
iNifiiment  of  hucuvy  and  extraTaganoe.  The  morals  of 
Parisian  society  had  become  gros^  degraded.  There  was 
a  re^in  cf  indifferentism.  TIm  young  men  cf  the  capital 
l^orled  in  an  affectation  <^  effeminacy,  combined  with  mean 
and  paltry  vices  and  reckless  eztravaganoe.  Public  amuse- 
cnentSy  of  course,  partook  of  the  dBterioratdon  in  public 
ttannecs ;  the  performanees  at  the  theatres  were  frequently 
indeeeot ;  the  manhood  of  the  Parisians  seemed  to  be  lost 
in  frtvoIiMisly  selfish  pursuits ;  while  women  who  were  the 
leaders  of  fashion  'vdod  with  those  who  were  notorious  for 
their  want  of  virtue,  in  the  absurd  and  costly  splendour  of 
their  dress  and  equipages.  The  health  of  the  Emperor  had 
long  been  fitiling,  and  he  was  sttl)|eot  to  serious  attacks  of 
illness,  which  his  tradnoers  were  net  slow  to  attribute  to  the 
prevailing  luxury  in  whieh  he  took  part.  The  confidential 
advisers  of  the  sovereign,  the  immediate  ministry  who  in 
reality  communicated  the  will  of  the  Emperor  to  bis 
Government,  were  accused  of  self-aggrandisement,  and  even 
of  intriguing  to  secure  to  themselves  the  profitable  offices 
of  the  Btate,  or  a  large  share  of  its  revenues.  Not  till  the 
state  papers  of  the  time,  and  also  the  letters  and  corre- 
spondence of  the  court  are  known,  can  tiiese  reports  beoene 
matters  of  history. 

There  were  other  symptoms  of  grave  political  import 
The  aggrandisement  of  Prussia  was  still  a  cause  of  irritation, 
and  it  was  determined  to  demand  that  she  should  relinquish 
the  fortress  of  Luxemburg,  on  the  north-east  frontier  of 
France.   It  had  belonged  to  the  king  of  Holland,  as  Grand* 
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Dnke  of  Luxembaig,  until  the  breaking  up  of  the  German 
Confederation  by  the  war  between  Prassiaand  Auatria.  As 
a  part  of  the  Confed«»ttion,  it  had  been  oocnpied  by 
Frufisian  troope,  but  the  French  people  regarded  this  ooou- 
pation  as  a  threat  to  their  frontier. 

The  result  of  the  demand  was  a  conference^  which  was 
opened  in  London,  where  the  representatives  of  England, 
France,  Austria,  Prussia,  RuBsia,  Holland,  Italy,  and 
Belgium  agreed  to  a  treaty,  which  was  signed  on  the  11th 
of  May,  by  which  Luxemburg  was  to  be  dismantled,  and 
changed  from  a  fortress  into  an  open  neutral  town. 

The  year  1868  began  under  apparently  fiivonrable 
auspices,  but  an  experienced  observer,  witli  opportunities 
for  estimating  the  forces  which  were  at  work,  both  among 
the  people  and  in  the  Government,  would  have  seen  grave 
cause  for  uneasiness.  Instead  of  that  more  spontaneoos 
agreement  between  the  Government  of  the  ESmperor  and 
the  nation,  which  at  one  time  characterized  the  situation, 
continual  efforts  were  employed  to  maintain  what  after  all 
was  not  a  cordial  understanding.  The  prestige  of  the 
Empire  and  of  the  Napoleonic  policy  appeared  to  have 
failed.  In  the  midst  of  addresses  whidi  resounded  with 
congratulations  fGt  peace,  there  were  symptoms  which  too 
closely  resembled  tiioee^that  had  formerly  been  the  pre> 
cursors  of  war.  The  promises  of  increased  liberty,  which, 
in  the  words  of  Napoleon  III.,  in  1866,  was  to  "  crown  the 
edifice "  of  freedom,  were  not  frdfilled,  and  in  their  place 
only  formal  alterations  in  the  method  of  conducting  the 
discussions  in  the  Legislative  body  and  the  muustry  were 
adopted.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  serious  conditions  which 
denoted  a  change  of  sentiment  towards  the  Emperor  was, 
that  the  Parisians  began  to  laugh  at  him,  and  at  the  acts  of 
the  Government  which  he  initiated.  Those  who  know  the 
people  of  Paris  well,  have  learnt  to  see  danger  in  that  half- 
bittor,  half-humorous,  but  contemptuous  laughter,  which  is 
often  the  first  slight  trembling  of  the  ground  before  a 
political  earthquake.  Government  organs  like  the  Moniieur 
viewed  everything  from  the  stand-point  which  was  taken  by 
the  supporters  of  the  imperial  policy ;  but  the  Opposition 
journals  differed  entirely  from  the  ministry,  and  denounced 
the  recent  action  of  the  State.  According  to  them,  business 
was  suffering,  and  the  condition  of  the  great  industrial 
towns  was  lamentable.  All  Europe  was  disquieted.  Italy, 
humiliated  by  the  second  Koman  expedition  from  France^ 
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vasagitftted  by  a  orisia  whidi  might  extend  beyond  her 
&oatier  and  become  general.  PmaBiA  and  Bnada,  shrewdly 
taking  advantage  of  the  ahortsightedneBa  of  France^  wero 
advancing  towards  their  ends,  the  one  in  Germany,  the 
other  in  the  East ;  Praaatay  not  concerning  henelf  more  for 
the  Treaty  of  Prague  than  Bnssia  for  that  of  Paris.  Europe 
had  become  an  immense  barrack,  covering  herself  more  and 
more  with  soldiers,  who  rained  the  populations  and  were 
leading  the  governments  to  bankraptey.  The  phantoms  of 
the  old  coalitions  were  beginning  to  disturb  the  imaginations 
of  Prance,  and  M.  Gressier  astonished  no  one  by  saying  that 
^  war— and  a  great  war — was  the  only  means  of  patting  an 
end  to  a  state  of  things  which  weighed  on  all  minds  and  all 
interests.  But  if  France  was  compelled,  in  spite  of  herself, 
to  engage  in  war,  on  what  conditions,  and  auled  by  whom, 
would  it  be  carried  on )  They  knew  their  enemies ;  they 
were  strong  and  numerous ;  but  where  were  their  allies ) " 

This  was  the  language  and  these  the  forebodings  at  the 
hflgintiing  of  1868,  and  it  would  have  been  well  if  the 
Emperor's  Government  and  the  Emperor  himself  disregardr 
ing  the  insinuation  that  war  was  necessary,  or  would  become 
so^  had  maintained  a  pacific  attitude^  in  accordance  with  his 
previously  expressed  anxiety  to  settle  European  questions 
by  a  coherence  of  nations. 

At  that  time^  however,  there  was  no  immediate  prospect 
of  hostility,  though  the  deep  antipathy  manifested  both  by 
the  Emperor  and  the  people  to  the  rapid  growth  of  Prussia, 
in  extent  and  power,  could  not  easily  be  concealed.  Year 
after  year,  while  other  nations  had  been  engaged  in  foreign 
interventions  and  alliances,  Prussia  had  been  solidly  con- 
structing an  enormous  army  and  amassing  vast  military 
material.  The  war  with  Austria  suddenly  revealed  to  the 
rest  of  Europe  how  formidable  a  power  she  had  become ; 
and  that  tremendous  campaign,  in  which  she  was  so  con- 
stantly victorious,  because  of  her  overwhelming  forces,  was 
a  test  alike  of  her  completeness  and  of  her  remaining  needs. 
At  the  conclusion  of  Uie  peace  after  Sadowa,  she  was  still 
perfecting  her  army,  still  increasing  her  battalions,  and  still 
accumulating  all  the  best  and  latest  appliances,  both  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  vast  army  in  the  field,  and  for  the  de- 
straction  of  any  enemy  who  should  venture  to  oppose  it 

The  French  army  organization  bill  was  passed  in 
January  after  considerable  opposition.  Baron  Brennier 
then  Sflod  that  the  force  left  to  France,  after  all  deductions. 
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▼ould  b«  ottly  1(40,000  meB,  a  number  wbieh  he  feared 
irouid  be  insuffioient  to  MBure  to  Fnaoe  the  rank  that  she 
ought  to  hold,  while  Prussia,  Rosons  and  AuBttia  oeold  put 
4,000,000  ecMefi  on  loot,  and  Italj  might  jom  her  90^,000 
to  theu^  became  Italy  had  show&rhigfatijtuide  for  tile  unmeiMe 
aaerifices  made  m  her  &voiir.  la  hieopiaioa,  he  said,  Prasaia 
would  aohisTe  her  nmk  aa  rwgUSty  as  poBsible,  and  absorb 
the  smaller  Gemian  states,  already  half  expropriated  on  the 
score  of  public  utility.  He  asked  tibe  Assembly  to  remem- 
ber how  Prussia  sw(xq)ed  down  like  a  bird  cf  pr«y  vpMi 
Austria,  sad  he  then  tMnd^—**  By  the  efforts  of  Gou»8 
Bismarok  the  German  empire  w^  be  reoonstituted,  and  in 
presence  of  that  portentous  leappeanmce  France  must 
fbrtdfy  herself  eflSBctoally.  The  evaeaat&on  of  Luxemburg 
by  Prussia  has  only  saaibled  her  to  strengthen  Saairbruclc 
and  Saarlouis,  and  the  -ralue  of  frontier  fortresses  is  well 
known  to  Prussian  statesmen,  beoaase,  in  1815,  Prinoe 
BardenbuTg,  the  head  of  tibe  Berixa  cabinet,  claimed,  in 
order  to  annihilate  the  aggressive  power  of  Frauoe,  all  ear 
Ibrtnsses  on  the  Mease  and  the  Saar,  sad  he  wanted  Ahaoe 
into  ike  baigaia,  as  forming  part  of  the  defeasiye  system  of 
Germany.  We  mast  liierefore'  arm,  in  order  to  teach  the 
nation  that  it  oaanoi  be  pewsrftil  wiliiont  saerifioes,  and 
that  in  order  to  have  the  right  to  li^^  and  be  influeMlial  it 
must  have  numerous  and  patrialac  soldiers  I  believe  etery 
citizen,  without  exception,  should  be  a  scAdier,  bot  1  offer 
no  amendment  to  this  bill ;  I  only  ask  the  Biinisters  preftcnt 
whether  they  deem  it  suffident^  not  alone  to  secure  the 
safety  of  French  territoiy,  bat  to  make  oar  influence  felt 
abroad.  By  sometimes  inspiring  terror  France  has  always 
made  herself  respected ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  would  not 
permit  a  tstroke  of  policy  to  take  place  in  Europe  witiumt 
our  permission^'* 

dtiange  language,  but  vej^resenting  too  felthfoily  ^e 
attitude  which  both  rulers  and  people  had  frequency  as- 
sumed. It  was,  howe^ver,  too  laifce  to  hold  such  langaage  in 
1868,  unless  the  armaments  of  France  had  been  maintained 
in  aceonlance  wil^  an  empire  which  was  always  to  be  war 
instead  of  peace. 

In  reply,  M.  Chevalier  said  that  Fiance  was  menaced  by 
no  foreign  power  whatever.  *<The  impression  that  we 
make  on  Europe,''  said  he,  **  is  not  that  of  a  people  who  ean 
be  threatened  with  impunity.  We  are  rather  a  cause  of 
disquiet  to  others  than  others  to  us.**     Pheviously  to  the 
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veoAKit  evoniB  in  Geanany;  Franoa  wa»  of  opinioa  ilMiahA 
iMui  tibe  Aibitev of  Eiiin^  ;  jet,  flM?  aicng  tune past^  Fntnee, 
aa  wdk  aa  avavy  o4h«r  powWy  alMnild  kaina  renooiiead  that 
amldtiiaBu  M.  OhavaHer  Goti<d«decl  by  faying,  '^  The  Banpiva 
b^gan  with  a  dmoe  proalaimad  a*  Bonfeaaa^^^  the  Empiae* 
la  paaeo/  I  dcaiia  thai  this  devioe  shoold  again  be  pvo* 
olauoed  in  ISdS,  wiAk  even  moxe  aolemnUty,  and  tiM  aAofc 
ivoidd  be  most  saliitairy  in  Eittope.  Peace  haa  aWits 
gPMadaiar.  Is  ihem  anything  neblar,  any  apeetacle  more 
inipoaing,  tiMn  tibat  of  a  paqda  engaged  in  the  great  enter- 
priaes  of  an  industry  which  covers  the  aaaa  with  riiips^  whidi 
laiaaa  eveiy  olaas  employed  in  it  to-  the  diguikj  6f  hee 
catigeps,  reapeedng  the  laws»  and  prosperous,  their  minds 
onltnratod  by  inatrookion,  and  preaentii^  a  vast  union 
gDonped  with  respect  and  gratitode  round  a  throne  raised 
by  their  spentaneooa  auffisges  f  It  ia  a  gkrious  eccample  to 
set  the  woikL  It  depends  upon  us  to  set  tbat  example ; 
and  I  maoh  doubt  that  tiiia  new  miliiaiy-  Iwr  ean  show 
aivything  like  it.  Let  us,  then,  eidiort  the  Goremm^it  to> 
resume^  firmly  and  solemidj,  the  devioe  the  Emperor  adopted^ 
amidBt  the  aodaxnationB  of  France  and  of  Europe^  at 
Bordeaux,  in  1852,  and  we  shall  have  done  more  ftnf  the- 
groatness  oi  our  country  and  the  eoafloilidatieii  of  our  insti- 
tutions than  by  passdng  a  law,  the  intainaio  Tahie  of  whieh, 
after  all,  is,  in  the  judgment  of  military  men,  extremely 
problematicaL" 

After  two  days'  debate  the  army  bill  was  passed  by  a 
nu^orifty  of  125  to  1,  the  single  dissentient  being  M.  Cheva- 
lier. A  bill  to  anthonoe  the  holding  of  pubHo  meeiinga 
waa  also- passed  after  gveat  exposition.  It  permitted  sncb 
meetings  as  were  not  intended  to  diMmss  political  or  le- 
li^us  aatterS)  on  &e  oondilaon  that  each  meeting  shoulcl 
be  preceded  by  a  deehMatien,  signed  l^  seven  inhabitants  of 
the  oommnne  where  it  wsaa  to  be  held,  who  were  in  full  pos- 
session of  their  civil  and  paUtioal  ri^tSk  The  declaration 
was  to  mention  the  names^  lesidences,  and  prc^BSsions  of 
those  who  signed  it,  and  must  state  the  place,  the  day,  and 
hour  of  the  meeting,  and  the  objeota  for  whi<di  it  was  to  be 
held.  It  could  only  be  hekl  in  a  eoviered  place  or  building, 
and  could  not  be  prolonged  after  the  hour  fixed  by  the 
competent  authority  for  doaing  places  of  public  resort 

A  eurious  inddent  hsfppened  in  August  At  the  distribu- 
tion of  priaes  to  the  pupils  of  the  XJnivei'sity,  in  the  haH 
of  ScNcbonn^  M.  Duruy,  the  -Mi&ister  of  Public  Instme- 
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ti0D,  pranded,  and  he  had  by  his  side  tiie  yomig  Prinee 
ImpmaL  A  son  of  General  Gsva^nac  had  gainwl  one  of 
the  V^*^  Old  he  was  called  np  hj  the  minister  to  reosKve 
ic  He  hesitated,  and  then  rose^  factt  on  a  sign  made  to  him 
bj  his  mother,  resamed  the  seat  whidi  he  lukd  jost  quitted. 
There  was  a  burst  of  apphuise,  for  the  reason  was  peileetijr 
undefstood.  The  son  of  Oenend  Gavaignae  did  not  choose 
to  reoeive  a  prize  at  the  hands  of  tiie  son  of  the  Emperor. 
It  was  a  very  imgracions  act,  but  tiie  way  in  which  it  was 
applanded  was  deeply  significant  of  the  disaffeelicm  of  the 
stadents  to  the  imperial  throne. 

In  November,  a  nnmber  of  opponents  of  the  QoTeramcnt 
determined  to  erect  a  monument  in  the  cemeteiy  of  Mont- 
martre,  at  the  grave  d  Baudin,  a  member  of  tibe  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  who  had  been  killed  at  a  barricade,  wha»  he 
was  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  insurrection  of  1851. 

Witibi  singnlar  want  of  judgment  the  Ministry  commenced 
a  prosecution  against  the  journals  in  which  lists  of  sub- 
scnbers  appeared,  charging  them  with  ^'manoeuvres  with 
the  object  of  disturbiDg  the  public  peace,  and  exciting 
hatred  and  contempt  against  the  Qovemment  of  the 
Dmperor.' 

M.  Benyer  was  among  the  number  of  subscribers,  and 
wrote  the  following  letter  :— 

''Paris,  November  11th. 
"  Sir,— On  the  2nd  of  December  I  proposed  and  obtained 
from  the  National  Assembly,  held  in  the  Mairie  of  the  10th 
^arrondiesement,  a  decree  deposing  and  outlawing  the  Fresi- 
•dent  of  the  Kepublic,  and  I  convoked  the  dtisens  to  resist 
the  violation  of  the  laws  of  which  the  President  was  guilty. 
"That  decree  was  made  as  public  as  possible  in  Paiia  My 
•colleague,  M.  Baudin,  energetically  obeyed  the  orders  of  the 
Assembly.  He  was  the  victim  of  that  obedience ;  and  I 
feel  myself  bound  to  take  part  in  the  subscription  opened 
for  the  erection  of  an  expiatory  monument  on  his  tomh." 

Very  soon  after  this  the  aged  and  illustrious  Berryer,  one 
of  the  greatest  advocates  in  iVance^  was  seised  with  sudden 
illness,  which  caused  his  death. 

The  revolution  in  Spain,  which  in  1868  resulted  in  the 
dethronement  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  and  left  the  pec^e 
to  choose  their  own  form  of  government,  was  destined  in- 
directly to  lead  to  the  calamities  which  came  upon  Eranoe^ 
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although  more  than  a  year  ehtpaed  before  the  propoeal 
to  elect  a  oonstitatioiial  king  of  Spain  fi:om  among  the 
princes  of  Europe  led  to  the  mptore  between  France  and 
Fnu8i%  which  has  been  the  moet  terrible  episode  of  modem 
history. 

The  year  1869  was  marked  by  complete  tranquillity,  and 
was  commenced,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  by  what  was 
regarded  as  a  great  and  important  measure  of  constitutional 
reform,  so  &x  altering  the  QoTemment  as  to  make  it  no 
longer  personal  to  himsell  Thenceforth  his  ministers  were 
to  be  directly  responsible  to  the  Chambers,  and  he  would 
therefore  have  to  choose  them  fiom  the  parfy  which  could 
command  a  majority,  since  a  cabinet  could  only  exist  by 
the  vote  of  the  Chamber.  This  concession  did  not,  of 
course^  satisfy  the  extreme  party  of  Republican^  or  "  Irre- 
concilables,"  but  it  was  a  remarkable  step ;  and,  except  for 
the  great  dissatisfaction  which  still  existed  as  to  the  inters 
ference  of  prefects  and  other  government  officials  in  elec- 
tions, might  have  sufficed  to  interpret  that  promise  of 
*^  crowning  the  edifice  "  which  had  been  so  long  delayed, 
and  with  which  the  Emperor  had  so  frequently  been  taunted. 
The  right  of  public  meeting,  too,  was  so  greatly  restricted 
as  to  be  of  little  value ;  and  police  interference  was  con. 
tinually  invoked  against  assemblies  declared  to  be  harm- 
less, if  any  expression  was  used  by  any  of  the  speakers  to 
which  a  political  meaning  could  be  attached. 

The  foreign  policy  of  France  was  declared  to  be  concilia- 
tory, and  free  from  any  desire  to  interfere  in  questions 
in  which  the  country  was  not  directly  interested.  On  the 
26th  of  April  the  Chamber  elected  in  1863  was  dissolved, 
and  the  country  prepared  for  a  general  election.  Many  of 
the  candidates  were  known  as  opponents  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  most  of  them  solemnly  denied  that  they  were 
friendly  to  revolution.  Among  the  exceptions  was  M. 
Henri  Rochefort^  a  young  and  violent  democrat  of  aristo- 
cratic birth,  who  was  the  editor  of  a  periodical  pamphlet 
called  La  Zamteme,  in  which  he  denounced,  or  satirized,  or 
ridiculed  the  Emperor  and  the  Government  in  language 
frequently  weak,  and  by  allusions  less  witty  than  bitter. 
By  the  same  sort  of  fatuity,  however,  which  led  the  Ministry 
to  prosecute  the  journals  which  published  the  list  of  sub* 
scribers  to  Baudin's  monument,  La  Lanimfie  was  made  the 
subject  of  frequent  opposition  and  police  enactment,  until 
it  was  altogether  suppressed,  when  it  was  published  in 
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Belg^ttiB,  and  Rochefort  Mmself  was  regarded  ae  a  victim 
to  imperiai  persecution,  while  his  opposition,  often  capttous 
and  unjustifiable  in  its  sctimfity,  had  almost  the  repntatioii 
of  patriotism.  He  declared  himself  democratic  and  socialist, 
and  said  it  was  his  *'  invincible  resolution  to  fight/'  What 
he  wrote  in  La  LoffUtemt  he  would  repeat  in  the  Chamber, 
if  elected.  ^  France  could  not  shake  off  her  unhealthy  sleep 
but  by  a  salutary  crisis,  and  he  was  one  of  those  who  was 
determined  to  provoke  that  crisis." 

Some  serious  disturbances  took  place  during  the  dectkma 
Men  traversed  the  streets  in  vuious  parte  of  Paiis  shouting^ 
"Vive  la  !R6publique,*'  "Yive  la  LcmUerMj^  and  singing 
the  Marseillaise.  At  the  same  time  a  pamphlet  appeared 
called  VEmpervwr^  which  was  an  elaborate  vindication  of 
the  imperial  rule,  eulogizing  Napoleon  III.,  and  recounting 
what  he  had  done  to  increase  the  material  proepeiity  <^ 
France. 

.  The  total  number  of  opposition  candidates  elected  waa 
little  more  than  thirty.  For  Paris,  MM.  Thiers,  Gkmuer 
Pag^,  Ferry,  and  Jules  Favre  were  returned ;  and  amongst 
those  who  were  elected  fbr  the  department  of  t^e  Seine 
were  MM.  Qambetta,  Baucel,  Ernest  Picard,  Jules  Simon, 
and  Eug^e  Pelletsn. 

In  the  month  of  June  M.  Henri  Rochefbrt  was  sentenced, 
on  the  charges  of  publidiing  a  seditious  libel  and  of  com- 
pficity  in  the  illegal  introduction  of  La  Lemteme  into  France. 
He  was  to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000  francs,  or  to  undergo  three 
years'  imprisonment,  and  a  forfeiture  of  his  rights  as  a  citisen 
for  the  same  period.  He  escaped  into  Belgium  to  avoid  arrest. 

A  fresh  election  for  Paris,  however,  took  place  in  No- 
vember, and  he  at  once  crossed  the  Belgian  frontier  again 
to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate.  He  was  immediately 
arrested ;  but  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Forcade  de  ik 
Roquette,  having  ascertained  the  pleasure  of  the  £mperor, 
ordered  a  safe-conduct  to  be  made  out  for  M.  Rochefort,  to 
be  valid  during  the  period  of  the  elections.  He  was  returned 
cas  a  member,  along  with  MM.  Cremieux,  Arago,  and  Glais- 
Bicoin. 

The  objects  and  policy  of  the  Opposition  were  published 
by  twenty-seven  deputies,  in  the  form  of  a  manifesto. 
Its  demands  were  that  the  Administration  should  not  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  autiiority — of  which  it  had  made  a  scan- 
dalous use — to  define  and  re-aiTange  the  electoral  circum- 
scriptions, as  that  right  belonged  to  the  Legislature. 
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That  TOiixig  should  bo  freed  from  the  trammel  of  »  pre- 
Ilminary  oath  and  from  all  official  interyeatien,  its  hoaestj 
goaraataed  by  mtmicipal  ind0)iendenoe. 

That,  m  obedieace  to  the  pabUc  voice,  a  bill  shoold  be 
demanded  for  the  election  of  majors,  aaid  that  Paris  and 
Lyons  should  be  again  placed  under  the  commoa  latr. 

That  liberty  ei  action  should  be  assar^d  to  tiia  mnni- 
c^alities. 

Tha6  the  intolerable  privileges  whiftlding  pnbiio  fonobioft* 
aiies  should  no  longer  be  maintaaned. 

That  the  militazy  law  should  be  abrogated — sinoe  thai 
measure  eontsaaed  a  doable  menace  against  peace  and 
liberty,  and  exhausted  the  couatiy  by  depriving  it  of  its 
most  fmitlal  resources.  It  oa^t  to  disappear  and  giro 
^ace  to  a  system  arming  the  nation  for  the  defiance  of  the 
eocmtry  and  its  free  ii»(it!idon& 

That  as  the  sanction  of  this  system,  the  right  of  dedarisg 
war  should  be  deferred  to  the  national  wilL 

That  the  press  should  be  free  from  the  impedmentof 
stamp  duty  and  caution  money,  and  that  freedom  of  print- 
ing  ffiod  boekselling  should  be  established. 

That  trial  by  jury  should  be  restored. 

That  article  291  of  the  Penal  Code  sboaid  be  abrogated, 
a»d  the  l»w  of  paUio  meetings  be  revised,  and  liberty  of 
association  granted. 

The  afiain  of  Sjmin  were  still  unsettled.  The  Queen  and 
King-Consort,  together  with  the  heir-apparent,  had  taken 
refuge  in  Paris^  where  they  lived  in  a  private  mansion.  On  the 
28th  of  September,  at  a  council  of  ministers  at  Madrid,  it 
waa  proposed  to  the  Cortes  to  offer  the  crown  to  the  yoong 
Duke  of  Gknoa,  nephew  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  and^ 
then  a  boy  at  Harrow  school,  in  England.  The  King  of 
Italy,  however,  was  believed  to  be  averse  to  the  propoeal, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Genoa,  mother  of  the  lad,  was  strongly 
opposed  to  it.  General  Prim  supported-  the  propositien) 
which,  however,  was  not  confirmed,  and  the  throne  of  Spocn 
remained  vacant  at  the  end  of  1 869. 

The  doud,  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  which  presaged 
the  storm  was  observed  by  only  a  frw  thoughtM  men  in 
1869  and  in  the  beginning  of  1870.  It  mffldly  increased, 
however,  and  before  tiie  aatumn  of  the  latter  year  had 
closed,  it  broke  into  a  tempest  that  de^mstated  Frsnee. 

Seldom  had  there  been  a  move  brilliant  cerenenial  than 
that  which  was  observed  at  the  Tuilexies  on  Saturday,  the 
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Ist  of  JamuuTy  1870.  Great  officers  of  sUte^  youigeB, 
generals,  admiralu,  foreign  ambaaaadors,  and  all  ibe  rank 
and  fashion  assembled  in  the  ea|iital  where  rank  and 
fiishion  most  liked  to  congregate^  came  to  o£br  their  con- 
gratulations to  Napoleon  III. 

Shortly  alter  the  celebration  of  Mass  in  the  chapel  of 
the  palace^  the  Emperor  proceeded  to  the  throne-room^  and 
there  replied  to  the  addresses,  remarking  that  he  recog- 
nised in  these  congratulations  a  new  proof  of  the  good 
relations  existing  between  France  and  foreign  powers. 
M.  Schneider  had  been  re-elected  as  President  of  the  Corpe 
L^;islati^  and  a  new  Cabinet  had  been  formed,  under  the 
premiership  of  M.  Emile  Ollivier,  after  the  retirement  of 
the  Bouher  ministry  in  Decembcor.  The  accession  of  the 
new  minister  to  power  was  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  the 
Liberal  cause.  On  the  3rd  of  January  the  Mizustry  was 
formed  as  follows: — Minister  of  Justice,  M.  Olliyier; 
Foreign  Affairs,  Count  Dam ;  Interior,  M.  Chevandier  de 
Valdrdme ;  Finance,  M.  Buffet ;  Public  Instruction,  M. 
S^pir ;  Commerce,  M.  LouTct ;  Public  Works,  M.  de  Tal- 
houet ;  Fine  Arts,  M.  Bichard.  Marshal  Leboeuf  continued 
to  be  Minister  of  War,  in  which  office  he  had  succeeded 
Marshal  Niel ;  Admiral  de  Bigault  was  Minister  of  Marine. 
Marshal  Yaillsnt  also  retained  his  office  as  Minister  of  the 
Emperor's  Household.  One  sacrifice  was  demanded,  which 
the  Emperor  at  first  demurred  to.  Baron  Haussman,  the 
autocratic  rebuilder  of  Paris,  the  lavish  expender  of  the 
national  millions,  by  whom  so  many  great  civic  works  had 
been  carried  out>  and  who  had  made  Paris  a  city  of  palaces, 
was  no  longer  to  be  Prefect  of  the  Seine.  M.  Chevreau, 
hitherto  Prefect  of  the  Bhone,  was  installed  at  the  Hdtel 
de  y  ille  in  his  place. 

At  this  time  two  events  happened,  each  of  which,  ap- 
parently  of  small  importance,  was  destined  to  exercise  a  vast 
influence  on  the  future  of  France.  On  the  veiy  day  that 
commenced  the  sessions  of  the  Corps  L%islatii^  the  editor 
of  the  Bevanehe  (M.  Grousset)  sent  a  challenge,  by  the  hands 
of  two  of  his  friends,  to  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte.  Tlus 
prince, — ^not  the  most  raputable  member  of  the  imperial 
fiunily, — ^the  third  son  of  Lucien,  and  therefore  the  cousin  of. 
the  Emperor,  had  been  an  adventurer  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,iind  was  notorious  as  a  bully  and  a  duellist  A  big, 
violent^  quarrelsome  fellow,  who  had  been  mixed  up  witih 
plots  and  insurrections  in  the  Principalities  of  Europe,  to 
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which  he  appears  to  have  lent  little  influence ;  and  yet  with 
a  kind  of  dogged  pride  in  his  family,  which  led  him  to  pen- 
and-ink  warfare,  in  a  Condcan  newspaper,  the  Avenir  de  Corse, 
in  which  he  treated  his  suf^osed  opponents  with  coarse  vitu- 
peration. It  was  to  an  article  of  his  in  this  journal  that  a 
moderate  reply  appeared  in  the  Reoamjohe^  by  M.  Grousset, 
and  a  severe  personal  castigation  in  the  Ma/rsetUaisey  by  M. 
Bochefort.  But  M.  Grousset  determined  to  challenge  the 
aggressor,  and  accOrdin^y  sent  him  a  message  by  two 
fdends,  M.  XJlric  de  Fonvielle,  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Mar- 
eeillaisey  and  another  young  journalist,  of  great  suse  and 
stk^ngth,  who  was  mudi  beloved  for  his  amiable  disposi* 
tion,  and  was  known  as  Victor  Noir,  though  his  real  name 
was  Salmon. 

Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte  had  married  the  daughter  of  a 
workman  of  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  lived  in  the  rue 
d'Auteui),  to  which  the  two  messengers  repaired.  They 
were  shown  into  a  room,  where  the  Prince,  dressed  in  a 
loose  morning  costume,  soon  joined  them.  They  handed  him 
M.  Grousset's  letter.  The  Prince  read  it,  crushed  it  in  his 
hand,  and  returned  it  to  his  visitors,  saying,  ^  I  provoked 
M.  Kochefort  because  he  is  the  standard-b^Eurer  of  crapu- 
lism.  I  have  no  answer  to  give  M.  Grousset.  Are  you 
identified  with  these  carrion  f"  ''  We  come,"  was  the  reply^ 
**  courteously,  to  fulfil  a  commission."  **  Do  you  share  the 
opinion  of  these  wretches  1"  persisted  the  Prince.  *' We 
share  those  of  our  friends,**  rejoined  Victor  Noir.  At  this 
instant  the  Prince  drew  a  revolver  with  his  right  hand  from 
his  trousers  pocket,  and  fired  point  blank.  Victor  Noir  re- 
ceived the  shot,  rushed  into  the  street,  and  fell  dead.  The 
Prince,  meanwhile,  fired  at  Fonvielle,  and  while  the  latter 
was  trying  to  get  his  revolver  from  its  case,  placed  his  back 
against  the  door  and  took  a  second  aim.  Fonvielle  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  through  a  second  door,  but  the  Prince 
fired  at  him  as  he  went  down  the  staircase,  the  bullet 
passing  through  his  overcoat  This  was  M.  Fonvielle's 
evidence.  The  Prince  contradicted  a  great  part  of  it,  and 
declared  that  Noir  struck  him  a  heavy  blow  in  the  face. 
No  mark,  however,  was  discovered  on  his  face,  and  M.  Noir 
wore  tight -fitting  kid  gloves,  which  were  found  on  his 
hands,  without  a  single  stain,  abrasion,  or  injury  such  as 
would  have  been  caused  by  such  an  effort 

As  soon  as  a  report  of  the  affair  reached  Paris,  M.  OllLvier 
ordered  the  arrest  of  the  Prince^  who  was  conveyed  ^o  the 
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Condeigszie.  The  Empevor,  wko  lieard  of  tlie  event  as  he 
xetnmed  from  BambouiUet  after  a  day's  shootiiig,  at  oQoe 
signed  a  deosee  convening  the  High  Conrt  of  Justice  ap- 
pointed by  ibe  eonstitalion  far  the  tdal  of  any  member  of 
the  imperial  family  aoeosed  of  a  orkninal  offence.  The  next 
day  a  violent  artide  appeared  in  the  MmrmiUai$ey  in  which 
K.  Boehafort  said  he  '^  was  weak  anoi^h  to  th^ik  that  a 
Benapaffte  oould  be  anything  but  >a  mnrderet^  and  had 
ventnied  to  think  a  loyal  duel  posaibie  in  tliat  family,  where 
mtirder  and  ambush  are  traditional  and  customaiy.  Here 
ave  eii^tesii  yeais/'  he  added,  **  that  France  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  these  cttt-tbroatfl,  who,  not  satisfied  with  mowing 
down  the  lepublicans  with  grapeshat  in  the  streets,  entioe 
them  into  filthy  snares,  to  kill  them  within  four  stone  waUs. 
FienohsMiiy  can  it  be  that  you  do  not  think  you  have  had 
enough  of  tfiem." 

By  these  extracts  it  will  be  seen  th«t»  however  proud  he 
m^ht  be  of  his  courage,  the  editor  of  the  MargeiUaige  was 
net  nMe  enough  to  be  strictly  true,  and  was  more  careful 
£ir  the  mnity  tiian  for  the  honour  of  M.  Bochefort  The 
same  day  he  ascended  the  tribune  in  the  Corps  L^gislatif, 
and  demanded  to  know  whether  tiiere  was  ai^  intention  of 
obstructing  the  course  o[  justice  against  a  member  of  the 
imperial  fiunily  who  had  murdered  a  child  of  the  people. 
The  people  demanded  an  ordinary  jury,  he  said :  *'  Judges 
devoted  to  t^e  reigning  family  should  not  be  ^pointed  ;  in 
presence  of  the  crime  just  committed  one  knows  not  whether 
the  eeontry  is  governed  by  a  Bonaparte  or  a  Borgia. " 

The  MaraeilUMe  was  seised,  and  it  was  determined  to 
prosecute  the  editor,  but  first  the  sanction  of  the  Corps 
L^gislatif  must  be  obtained.  A  motion  to  this  effect  was 
therefore  brought  forward,  and  was  opposed  by  M.  Estan- 
eelin.  M.  Ollivisr  obtained  a  majority  of  192  votes  against 
34.  At  the  funeral  of  Victor  Noir  nearly  10,000  people 
coUeeted,  and  a  large  number  of  troops  had  been  held  in 
readiness  in  case  of  disturbances.  No  violent  demonstrations 
took  place,  however,  amd  though,  in  returning,  the  crowd 
met  M.  Bochefort  in  a  carriage,  when  he  led  ^em  through 
the  Champs  Elys^es  singing  the  Mameillaise^  th^  at  once 
dispensed  on  the  appearance  of  a  commissary  of  police, 
attended  by  troops  of  chasseurs  and  guides. 

M.  Bochefort  was  condemned  to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment and  a  fine  of  3,000  francs,  without  the  interdiction  of 
civil  rights, — a  light  sentence,  against  which  he  did  not 
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appeaL  He  paid  the  fine,  but  omitted  toattrrender  hiniflelf 
prisoner,  speaking  contemptaouflly  in  liis  journal  of  the 
authorities.  The  same  da^  lie  appeared  in  his  place  in  the 
Corps  L6gialatif,  and  M.  Gambetto  apoke  on  the  impolicy  of 
his  arrest.  M.  OUivier  wbb  firm  in  his  resolve  at  firsts  bat 
afterwards  gave  way,  deciding  that  the  arrest  should  be 
deferred.  Bochefort  drove  off  triumphantly  vith  his  friends, 
but  was  arireated  the  same  evening  on  his  way  to  a  political 
meeting,  and  when  the  news  was  made  public  great  dis- 
turbances ensued  among  the  populace,  and  numerous  arrests 
were  made,  in  consequence  of  tha  alleged  detection  of  a 
caoapiracy  against  the  life  of  the  £mperor.  The  emetUe 
was  most  prominent  at  BeUeville,  where  anus  were  found 
amongst  the  rioters  j  but  the  sentences  were  most  of  them 
light,  the  most  severe  being  those  passed  on  several  jour- 
nalists, who  were  fined  fit>m  1,000  to  2,000  francs  each. 

In  the  same  month  (January)  there  also  occurred  a  serious 
outbreak,  in  consequence  of  a  strike  among  the  ten  thousand 
workmen  employed  by  M.  Schneider,  President  of  the  Corps 
L^gislatif,  at  ihb  great  ironworks  and  engine  fact<»ies  of 
Creuzot,  and  the  riot  was  only  suppressed  by  the  presence 
of  a  military  force. 

In  Februaiy  the  public  excitement  was  roused  by  the 
trial  of  Prince  Pierre  Bonapeu*te,  by  the  High  Court  of 
Commission  assembled  at  Tours.  After  six  days'  examina- 
tion, the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  the  sum  of 
i&lyOOO  damages  being  awarded  by  the  court  to  the  f&nalj 
of  Victor  Noir. 

M.  OULvier  desired  at  once  to  be  the  leader  of  political 
reforms,  and  to  retain  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor, 
who  was  evidently  about  to  introduce  some  change  in 
the  constitution.  The  nature  of  this  change  was  made 
known  by  a  letter  to  the  minister,  instructing  him  to 
prepare  a  sencUua  eonsul^m,  by  which  the  Senate  was 
to  be  deprived  of  many  of  its  prerogatives.  It  might 
still  initiate  measures,  but  bills  for  tJ^e  taxation  of  the 
country  must  be  first  voted  by  the  Corps  L^gislatit  The 
number  of  senators,  excepting  those  who  held  their  seats 
by  right,  was  to  be  limited  to  twenty  per  annum.  The 
constitution  was  only  to  be  modified  by  the  people  at  the 
initiation  of  the  sovereign.  This  revised  constitution  was 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  pUhiscUuniy — ^the  vote  of  the 
people  at  large.  Men  wondered  and  stispected.  The  Senate 
was  to  be  superseded  in  its  prerogative  through  the  vote  of 
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the  nation  by  universal  suffinge.  There  were  stormy  debates 
in  the  Corps  L6gislati£  The  democratio  and  radical  parly 
denounced  the  pMnacUumj  and  the  depaties  of  the  Ldft,  at 
a  meeting  at  the  hoose  of  M.  Gr^mieuz,  adopted  a  motion 
proposed  by  M.  Gkunbetta^  setting  forth  that  the  new  con- 
stitution did  not  realize  the  widies  of  the  nation,  that  it 
left  personal  government  intact,  and  that  the  right  of  the 
sovereign  to  appeal  to  a  pUinscUum  was  nothing  bat  the 
perpetaal  menace  of  a  coup  dPiUxL 

The  Emperor  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  nation  at 
large^  referring  to  the  constitution  of  1852,  and  calling  upon 
the  people  to  **  ballot  affirmatively,  to  conjure  down  the 
threats  of  a  revolution,  to  seat  order  and  liberty  on  a  solid 
basis,  and  so  to  render  easier  for  the  future  the  transm]ssi0n 
of  the  crown  to  his  son." 

At  this  juncture  another  plot  against  the  Emperoi's  li£e 
was  discovered,  and  several  shells  of  bombs,  and  directions 
for  making  explosive  materiifl,  were  seized  by  the  police. 
The  Frendi  police  had  had  warning  from  London  that  a 
young  man  named  Beaury,  a  deserter  from  the  French  army, 
had  just  left  for  Paris ;  it  was  known  that  this  man  was  in 
constant  communication  with  Hourens,  an  agitator  who 
had  been  instrumental  in  exciting  the  Bochefort  riots  at 
Belleville.  Beamy  was  arrested,  and  confessed  his  inten- 
tion of  shooting  the  Emperor  on  the  first  opportunity. 

On  Monday  the  8th,  the  day  appointed  for  voting,  Paris 
was  crowded  with  troops ;  there  had  been  great  excitement^ 
and  each  party  had  used  every  effort  to  defeat  the  other.  A 
large  body  of  artillerjnnen,  with  several  pieces  of  cannon, 
was  stationed  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  a  regi- 
ment was  quartered  to  sleep  in  the  palace.  The  voting  passed 
off  quietly,  the  opposition  to  the  Emperor  gaining  a  majority 
of  30,000  in  Paris,  which  was  less  than  had  be^  expected, 
considering  the  democratic  spirit  manifested  by  the  elec- 
tions of  l^e  ministry.  In  nearly  all  the  great  cities  the 
votes  were  also  adverse  to  the  €k)vemment.  The  northern 
manufacturing  towns,  however,  were  favourable,  except  at 
Kouen,  where  there  was  only  a  majority  of  one  on  the 
imperial  side.  All  the  rural  population  voted  for  the 
Emperor^s  side,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  army  would 
follow  its  Napoleonic  policy.  It  was  true  that  it  did  so 
by  a  very  large  majority ;  but  still  the  minority  who  voted 
against  the  Emperor  was  large  enough  to  be  significant  of 
a  changGL 
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Over  50,000  soldiers'  votes  were  recorded  in  opposition. 
l%e  total  numbers,  when  the  voting  was  over,  were 
7,257,379  mis,  and  1,530,000  nons,  beside  the  Algerian 
votes,  which  were  respectively  41,000  against  about  20,000. 
This  was  successful — ^naj,  it  was  almost  a  triumph ;  but  the 
adverse  army  votes  troubled  Napoleon  III., — ^it  suggested 
something  of  defection  in  a  quarter  where  he  had  been 
used  to  look  for  unflinching  support 

There  was  some  rioting  after  the  plebiscitum  was  over. 
Barricades  were  formed  in  the  faubourg  da  Temple,  but  the 
streets  were  soon  cleared  by  mounted  chasseurs  and  Grardes 
de  Paris.  On  the  following  day  (Tuesday,  the  10th  of 
May)  there  were  still  more  formidable  outbreaks ;  and  the 
mob  succeeded  in  raising  four  barricades;  but  they  were 
easily  taken,  and  the  riot  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  troops, 
under  the  command  of  General  Lebrun. 

On  the  2l8t  the  formal  announcement  of  the  result  of  the 
plebiscitum  was  made  to  the  Emperor  in  the  Salle  des  Etats 
of  the  Louvre,  amidst  a  brilliant  assembly,  amidst  which  he 
stood  on  a  dais,  surrounded  by  the  whole  imperial  family. 

The  plebiscitum  was  followed  by  a  partial  reconstruction 
of  the  ministry.  M.  Mege  was  made  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  M.  Plichon  of  Public  Works.  A  new  post  of 
Yice-President  of  the  Council  was  created,  which  M.  Ollivier 
took  for  himselfl 

The  appointment  of  the  Due  de  Gramont  to  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  was  the  second  event  to  which  we  have 
referred  as  having  so  great  an  influence  on  the  destiny  of 
France. 

The  Duo  de  Gramont  was  known  to  be  an  opponent  to 
Prussia.  He  had  been  ambassador  to  the  Austrian  court, 
was  an  intimate,  and,  as  some  said,  a  subservient  courtier  to 
Napoleon  III.,  and  was  strongly  imbued  with  preference  for 
an  imperial  personal  government  The  news  of  his  appoint- 
ment, together  with  the  apparent  disaffection  of  a  portion  of 
the  French  army,  caused  some  uneasiness  at  Berlin,  .but 
Baron  Werther,  the  Prussian  ambassador,  receivecT  from  the 
Due  de  Gramont  many  pacific  assurances  in  reply  to  ques- 
tions put  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  wlutt  was  the  real 
attitude  of  the  French  Government 

The  possibility  of  war  with  Prussia  had  doubtless  occurred 
to  Napoleon  III.,  but,  had  he  been  left  to  his  own  judgment, 
it  seems  probable  that  he  would  at  least  have  hesitated 
before  committing  himself  to  such  a  conflict     For  somo 
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time  before  he  seems  to  have  been  compelled  to  rely  for  bis 
informadon  on  those  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the  admini- 
stration of  certain  departments  of  the  State.  The  condition 
of  his  health  had  neoessarily  prevented  him  ftt)m  displaying 
iliat  energy  irhieh  was  once  his  characteristic,  and  he  had 
also  been  unable  personally  to  acquaint  himeelf  with  manj 
matters  of  which  he  had  once  been  ccmBtantly  well  informed, 
because  he  had  patiently  examined  them  for  hims^f. 

For  some  time  past  the  agents  of  fVanoe,  Imng  amidst 
the  best  society  of  the  minor  German  states,  seem  to  ha^^ 
reported  that  Prussia  was  everywhere  diaKked,  and  that 
there  was,  on  all  sides,  a  disposition  to  rely  upon  the  inter- 
vention  of  France  to  prevent  further  Pruastan  aggnrndwe^ 
menl  Theseand  similar  reports  mi^t  have  been  less  fatal  had 
it  not  been  that  the  Emperor  was  strangely  misled  as  to  the 
actual  condition  of  the  army.  Mardial  Leboraf,  the  Minisler 
of  War,  represented  that  the  forces  were  attaining  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency,  and  to  this  were  added  other  statements, 
frihiich  led  him  to  suppose  that  the  commissariat  department 
and  all  the  war  administration  was  in  complete  order. 

That  the  idea  of  a  war  against  Prussia  coincided  both 
with  his  needs  and  his  ambitfons  seems  evident.  It  was  a 
T<eady  way  of  conciliating  the  army,  ezcituig  the  loyalty  of 
the  people,  and  so  consolidating  his  power  and  insuring  the 
dynasty,  while  a  success  that  would  '^  rectify  '^  the  RIbb^ 
frontier  would  b^  t^e  realisation  of  the  wish  l^at  secretly 
or  avowedly  bad  often  inAnenced  the  French  position  with 
regard  to  Germany.  Thus  the  thought  of)  and  perhaps  the 
desire  for  war,  was  gaining  ground,  and,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  first  intention  of  Prussia,  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  Count  Bismarck,  who  was  the  actual  ruler  of 
the  Prussian  policy,  was  not  disinclined  to  try  the  issue  of  a 
oonilict  with  France,  if  it  could  be  so  brought  about  tiM(t 
France  should  stand  before  the  world  as  the  aggressor,  and 
Prussia  as  the  virtuous  and  patriotic  defender  of  '"the 
Fatherland  *"  on  behalf  of  **  united  Germany.** 

The  professions  of  scrupulous  honour  both  on  the  part  of 
Napoleon  III.  and  King  William  of  Prussia  were*  boob 
afterwards  damaged  by  the  exposure  of  an  experimenA 
which  had  been  made  in  their  foreign  policy.  The  Tims0 
newspaper  suddenly  published  in  London  what  it  dedared 
was  ^e  text  of  a  seci^et  trealy  that  had  been  drawn  up^  but 
never  ratified,  between  Count  Bismarek  and  M.  Befsedetti, 
the  French  minister  at  Berlin.     This  treaty  seems  talMTPt 
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h00Di  a  diraft  aabmitted  to  Bismarck  as  the  basis  of  cectipa 
a^precmraits  hinted  at  in  1867,  when  the  attitude  of  Ftaxi^ 
in  pteserviBg  the  balaaee  of  power  between  Prossia  and 
AustEia  was  deemed  to  be  of  great  importance. 

It  would  appear  that  when  he  found  Prussia  could  d» 
withoat  intervention,  Ooant  Bismarck  repudiated  the  coo,^ 
clssion  of  any  dc^mte  treaty,  and  that  he  calculated  on  itf . 
publioataen  as  an  eiqK>sure  of  the  aims  of  Napoleon  IIX, 
withont  quite  sofficientlj  estimating  the  weight  of  the  &ot 
that  it  was  also  a  damaging  piece  of  evidence  against  the 
hooeur  of  Prussia  that  the  pn^sal  of  such  a  treaty  had 
been  rendered*  possible  by  psevious  conversations  and  privati^, 
UBderstandiaga,  The  treaty  was,  in  fiict^  a  provision  on  the 
part  of  Napoleon  III.  not  to  oppose  a  federal  union  of  th« 
nerthem  and  southern  stotes  of  Germany,  with  the  exoep- 
tion  of  Austiia)  on  condition  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
should  feeilitate  fov  him  the  aoquisition  of  Luxembouigj 
and  should  give  the  aid  of  the  Prussian  arms  to  France^  V  ^ 
case  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  should  be  led 
hf  droumatoBoes  to  o«snpy  or  to  oonquT  BeLffam." 

The  entire  rejection  of  this  treaty  was»  perhi^>s,  in  itself 
regaxded  as  an  indignity,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
Prussia,  flushed  wiilk  vietoiy,  with  an  enormous  organioed 
army,  and  vast  material  of  war,  with  complete  secret  infonaa- 
taon  of  the  condition  oi  the  French  military  strength,  and  of 
oxrcuaistances  unknown  even  to  Ni^leon  himself,  neither 
feared  nor  desired  to  avoid  a  war,  whieh  would  perhaps  comr 
bine  in  one  reality  two  long^sherished  dreams  of  the  German 
people,  and  at  the  sane  time  iaak»  Prussia  paramount,  witk 
the  King  alid  Ooant  Biamarek  as  masters  of  the  whole 
"  Fatherland."  These  projects  were  the  acquisition  of  the 
land  beyond  the  BJhine,  which,  instead  of  being  a  frontier, 
would  then  become  raitirely  German^  and  the  consolidatioa 
of  a  great  German  empire,  by  whicb  all  the  small  stated 
would  be  ready  to  give  in  loyal  adheaian  to  William  of 
Prussia,  as  head  of  the  entire  nation. 

Thus  both  sides,  like  two  dneUists,  were  waiting  for  ai^ 
opportunil^  to  qitarreL  It  was  not  long  before  oqa  py^ 
sented  itself,  and  France,  with  a  blind  impetuosity,  whjsJL 
seems  at  that  Ume  to  h«ve  chaincterized  all  its  pditieal 
movements,  took  immediate  advantage  of  it. 

Among  the  candidates  whose  names  had  been  mentieiied 
as  eligible  for  the  vacant  throne  of  Spain,  was  Prince  Leopeld 
of  BLohenzollem  Sigmarit^en.     The  branch  of  the  Hohen- 
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Kollerns  to  wbicb  be  belonged  was  Roman  Gatbolic ;  bis 
fatber^s  mother  was  a  Murat,  bis  mother^s  motber  a  Beaa- 
hamais  ;  bis  motber  was  of  tbe  bonse  of  Bragansa  Bourbon. 
Still  tbe  King  of  Prussia  was  tbe  cbief  of  tbe  bouse  of 
Hobenxollem,  and  this  was  deemed  sufficient  reason  on  tbe 
part  of  the  French  €k>vemment  to  object  strongly  to  tbe 
candidature,  as  that  of  a  relative  of  King  William,  for 
whom  it  was  intended  by  Prussia  to  secure  an  influence  in 
Spain,  which  was  so  near  an  ally,  and  geographically  so 
intimate  a  connection  of  France. 

On  the  4tb  of  July  a  charg6  d'affaires  presented  himself 
at  Berlin  to  complain  of  tbe  injury  done  to  French  suscep- 
tibilities. He  was  told  that  it  was  no  ooncem  of  the 
Prussian  Government^  which  was  not  responsible  for  the 
offer  made  by  Spain.  On  the  following  day  Baron  Werther, 
the  ambassador  from  the  North  German  Confederation,  left 
Paris  to  join  tbe  King  of  Prussia  at  Ems,  and  explain  to 
bun  the  objections  entertained  to  tbe  candidature  of  the 
Prince  of  HobenzoUern. 

On  tbe  6tb  tbe  Due  de  Gramont  made  an  inflammatory 
speech  on  the  subject  in  tbe  Chamber,  amidst  vehement 
applause,  in  which  only  a  few  dissentient  voices  were  heard, 
— ^the  voices  of  Cremieux,  Ckumier  Pag^  Ernest  Picard, 
Olais  Bizoin,  and  Emmanuel  Arago. 

Application  was  made  to  King  William,  at  Ems,  to  forbid 
Prince  Leopold's  acceptance  of  tbe  throne ;  but  to  this  he 
would  not  listen.  As  head  of  the  family  of  the  Hobenzol- 
lems  be  bad  given  his  sanction,  but  be  had  bad  no  hand 
in  the  candidature,  and  would  not  interfere. 

At  this  moment  an  opportunity  offered  for 'abating  any 
further  demands  and  avoiding  such  exttemities  as  would  be 
dangerous  to  peace.  Rather  than  be  tbe  cause  of  war  in 
Europe,  Prince  Leopold  himself  resigned  his  claima  For 
a  little  while  it  seemed  as  though  the  storm  had  blown  over ; 
tmt  France  seemed  determined  to  precipitate  events.  It 
was  demanded  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  through  the  ambas- 
sador, M.  Benedetti,  that  be  should  himself  write  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  excusing  himself  for  having  given  a 
practical  sanction  to  the  candidature  of  Prince  Leopold, — 
should  participate  in  his  withdrawal,  and  enter  into  an 
undertaking  that,  under  no  circumstances,  should  it  ever  be 
renewed. 

M.  Benedetti,  perhaps  supported  by  the  arrogant  tone 
and  violent  temper  of  tbe  Due  de  Gramont,  who  seemed  de- 
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termined  on  war,  becuue  too  persistent  At  last  he  oon- 
fronted  the  King  as  he  was  taking  his  afternoon  walk  in 
the  public  gardens  at  Ems,  and  there  renewed  the  demamt. 
He  was  refused  with  summary  abruptness,  and  it  was  inti- 
mated to  him  that  he  would  not  again  be  permitted  to  have 
an  interview  with  his  Majesty.  On  the  15th  these  pro- 
ceedings were  explained  to  both  Chambers  of  the  Freneh 
Legislature,  by  M.  Ollivier  in  the  Corps  L6gi8lati^  and  bj 
the  Due  de  Gramont  in  the  Senate.  In  conclusion,  it  was 
stated  the  Government  had  heard  that  Baron  Werther  had 
already  received  orders  to  leave  Paris,  and  that  Prussia  was 
arming.  The  French  reserve  was  called  out ;  a  credit  of 
fifty  millions  was  demanded  for  the  Minister  of  War  and 
granted,  but  not  without  serious  opposition  from  several 
members  of  the  Left 

On  the  Sunday  the  Senate  went  to  St  Cloud  to  oongratn- 
lat-e  the  Emperor  on  the  decision  arrived  at  The  people 
seemed  enthusiastic  for  war.  Crowds  assembled  on  tke 
boulevards  singing  the  "  Marseillaise,"  and  ^*  Mourir  poor 
la  Patrie,"  and  shouting  "  Vive  la  guerre,"  and  '<  k  Berlm ! " 
A  declaratioD  of  war  was  dispatched  to  Berlin,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : — 

"  In  fulfilment  of  the  orders  which  he  has  received  firpm 
his  Government  the  undersigned,  charg6  d'affaires  of 
France,  has  the  honour  to  make  known  to  his  Excellency 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af&irs  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
Prussia, .  the  following  communication  : — '  The  Govern- 
ment of  lus  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  not  being 
able  to  regard  the  design  of  raising  a  Prussian  prince  to  the 
throne  of  Spain  as  anything  but  an  enterprise  direct 
against  the  territorial  security  of  France,  found  herself  under 
the  necessity  of  requiring  from  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
Prussia  an  assurance  that  such  a  combination  should  not  be 
carried  into  effect  with  his  consent  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Prussia  refused  to  give  this  assurance,  and  stated,  on  the 
contrary,  to  the  ambassador  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor, 
that  he  reserved  to  himself  for  that  eventuality,  as  in  all 
others,  the  power  of  taking  account  of  circumstances.  The 
imperial  Government  could  not  but  perceive  in  that  dedavar 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  King  reservations  (arrierea  pentM) 
which  were  threatening  for  France  and  the  general  balance 
of  power  in  Europe.  A  second  fisMt  gave  still  more  gravity 
to  that  declaration — the  announcement  made  to  aU  the 
cabinets  of  the  refusal  to  receive  the  Emperor*s  ambasador 
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or  to  filler  into  fartiier  oonfareiMes  with  him.  la  otii 
^UMwoe,  ttM  French  Govwrameiit  feh  it  to  be  a  datj  to  take 
«tfl|Mi  for  the  immediate  defenoe  of  itii  injured  hoooor  and 
iatoreefci,  and  to  adopt  all  tbe  neaoaTOB  re<|uiiied  hj  the 
ffedtfion  of  affairs.  GonseqaeBily  from  this  tamo  it  mm- 
UMbn  xtoelf  in  a  «tate  <^  war  with  IVosaia.'— Le  Socsd." 

ThvB  the  dechoratioa  <^  war  was  qMcially  with  Pmna 
oufy ;  hat  the  reet  of  the  G«rmui  states  quickly  gKve  m 
Hheir  adhesion  to  tibe  national  cause.  Baden,  Wnrtembnig, 
and  Bavaria  at  onoe  joined  in  the  conAiot,  and  wero  almost 
immediateiy  followed  by  the  other  smaJkr  states,  whadb 
w«re  included  in  ''  United  Qermaay.'* 

Hhe  history  of  the  war  has  been  told  in  ^e  admixahle 
'feports  amt  to  Tarkms  joamals  by  oonreepondents  who  want 
through  the  campaign  for  the  purpose  of  reeoniing  its 
events.  Indeed,  it  may  be  aaid  that  the  history  of  Ftanoe 
•hr  the  years  1670  and  1871  exists  at  present  only  in  the 
^^fcronicles  of  the  public  journals,  and  in  the  books  pub- 
lirfied  by  writers  for  various  newapapera,  who  aent  home 
pi^^reaque  and  descriptive  narrath^  of  the  engagements, 
the  movemeats  of  the  troops,  %he  awift  invaaion  of  France 
by  the  German  hosts,  the  investment  of  Paris,  and  the 
teniUe  -condition  of  the  capital  do  ring  the  siege.  The 
details  are  of  such  recent  occurrence,  that  ikey  have  aat 
yot  become  historical,  and  at  the  aame  time  the  enonnoiis 
magnitude  of  the  war,  the  impoitaaoe  of  its  rasuhs,  aad 
the  influence  that  it  must  exorcise  on  the  future,  not  only 
«f  France,  but  of  all  Europe^  render  the  narrative  of  the 
pAst  twelve  months  not  only  deeply  interesting,  but  almost 
tiverwhelming  in  the  rapidily  wilh  which  we  hwve  to  follow 
rtis  inddents. 

In  the  Allowing  pages  no  more  can  be  attempted  ihan  a 
mere  sketch,  an  impei^ect  outline,  of  the  most  prominent 
oecunvnoes,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  their  ooanection 
with  previous  and  subsequent  events.  The  Mstory  of  France 
from  July  1870  to  September  1871  will  have  to  be 
written  hereafter,  when  state  x^apers  have  been  made  aooes- 
sible  to  inquiry,  and  investigation  laay  be  rewarded  by 
ifiscovery  of  the  truth  respectiag  incidents  that  require 
explanation. 

The  French  army  when  on  a  peace  looting,  as  it  was  in 
October,  1869,  numbered  365,179  men  in  France,  aboat 
M,000  in  Algeria,  and  5,252  in  occupation  cf  Rome.  In 
prospect  of  the  war  in  1870  the  numbers  had  been  increased 
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to  658,000  men,  indndiog  tlie  xQeerve  fbice^  while  Hk 
Q*rdes  Mobiles  luad  oUier  oontingeat  TC^giments  would  have 
nade  the  A«»her  ab<mt  1,200,000,  witii  150,000  hoiaes 
and  1,362  field  and  siege  gons. 

The  Pruflsiim  forces  consisted  of  1,S66^56  infantry, 
145,454  eavaliy,  and  3,460  .guns ;  and  to  these  wera  added 
from  the  South  Oeviaan  atatos,  170,000  men  and  370  goas. 
The  Grermsn  army  ooAtuMbed  to  incseaae,  however.  Fresh 
battalions  wave  oonatsAtly  I6rq»ed ;  the  Landwehr  (as  the 
great  militia  fmroes  of  the  eonntry  are  called)  were  already 
toained  soldiers,  and  mere  drv^d  to  joia  the  regular  ragi- 
meiijto,  so  that,baf«9e  tbeendoftha  waryoneirfthegrsatest 
anoies  ever  seen  had  imrested  all  tibat  part  of  France  whioh 
was  neoessMy  to  pveeerve  .a  line  of  ooeupation  frovi  the 
BhJBie  and  to  lay  si^ge  to  Paria   • 

The  number  of  men  incladed  in  the  first  army  that  ad- 
vanced into  fbttaoe  was  570,000,  scmsisfcing  of  192  batta- 
lions, 164  Aqfuadrons,  and  110  battenas,  with  660  guns. 
These  were  divided  into  three  diatinct  foDcea.  Thearmyof 
the  Saar,or  the  Finrt  Axmy^  under  the  command  of  OeiMsal 
▼on  Stdnmeto,  who  was  afterwards  sent  back  to  a  command 
in  Posen,  ocnsisted  of  the  Wesj^halkm  and  the  Bhaniah 
corps  and  the  4th  or  Biandenbatg  diviaion  of  cavalry — its 
50  battalions  and  40  squadrons,  with  31  battenee  of  field 
aaftOlety,  with  186  gona— altogether  70,000  men.  The 
aecond,  or  **  Army  of  the  Rhine,"  commanded  by  Pcinoe 
Frederic  CSiarlee,  formed  the  centre  of  the  Prussian  line, 
and  consisted  of  fiast  PrussiaDs,  Pomeranians,  men  of  Bran- 
denburg, and  Magdebmg,  Slesv^^-Holstainera,  Saxons,  and 
the  Hesse-Darmstadt  divkdon,  and  the  divisions  from  the 
garrison  of  iMiayence— ^altoigether  250,000  men  and  660 
guns.  The  thiid  was  the  Crown  Prince's  army,  or  ^ 
Army  of  the  South,  and  oousisted  of  the  Guards^  ikte 
Posen,  SilesiaD,  Hesse,  and  Nassau  corps,  with  the  Wurtem- 
bnxg,  Baden,  ssnd  BanwrianoonitingeBats — ^250,000  man,  wii^ 
^60  guns. 

These  figures,  of  course^  do  net  include  the  immense 
numbers  of  reserves  which  were  coming  up  in  line,  but  only 
the  total  strength  of  the  three  German  armies  which  occu- 
pied France  in  August^  1870. 

The  boundary4iae  of  France  and  Ctermany  —  Belgioim 
and  Luxembourg  beiog  neutnd-^was  from  Basle  to  Sieoek. 
The  Rhine,  parting  France  from  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden 
on  the  right  bank,  lormed  the  division  between  Fnmoe  and 
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Germany  as  £eu*  as  Laoterboarg,  on  the  left  bank,  veiy  near 
to  the  great  federal  fortress  of  Eastadt.  The  line  then 
turned  in  a  north-west  direction  till  it  reached  Sierek,  on 
the  river  Moselle. 

The  Emperor  Kapoleon  III.  announced  his  intention 
of  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  French  armj,  and 
tiiat  he  might  do  so  the  Qovemment  was  left  under  a 
regency,  r^resented  by  the  Empressi  the  Prince  Impenal 
accompanying  the  Emperor  to  Nancy,  where  he  had  made 
his  head-qnarter&  From  Nancy  to  Mets  there  was  a  brandi 
railway,  which  ran  to  ThionvUle,  and  thence  through  Lax- 
embourg,  while  another  line  went  through  Saarbriick  to 
the  Rimie,  near  Mannheim.  The  fortresses  of  Mets  and 
Thionville  were  to  the  left  of  the  Emperot^s  position,  while 
the  nearest  Prussian  forts  were  at  Saarlouis  and  Saarbriick. 
Between  Strasbourg  and  Saarbriick  there  were  350,000 
French  soldiers,  with  42  batteries  of  a  new  engine  of  war 
called  a  mitrailleuse,  which  was  so  constructed  as  to  fire 
grapeehot  in  showers  from  several  barrels  mounted  on  a 
light  carriage.  The  five  aitny  corps  on  the  frontier  con- 
sisted of  340  battalicMDB  of  in&ntry,  140  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  and  100  batteries  of  artiUery,  the  Impenal  Guard, 
under  Geheral  Bourbaki,  remaining  at  Nancy. 

The  highroad  between  France  and  Germany  was  barred 
from  Dunkirk  to  the  Moselle,  at  Sierek,  by  the  interposition 
of  neutral  states.  On  the  Upper  Rhkie  attention  was 
necessarily  directed  to  the  old  disputed  fortifi^  town  of 
Strasbourg,  and  to  Kehl,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Bhine.  These  two  towns  had  long  been  connected  by  a 
bridge,  which  spanned  the  frontier ;  but  the  Germans  blew 
up  the  abutment  on  the  German  shore  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war. 

Previous  to  the  31st  of  July,  only  a  few  skirmishes  of 
little  importance  took  place  during  reconnaissances ;  but  on 
the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  August  General  Frossard  moved 
with  the  second  army  corps  from  Forbach,  and  commenced 
an  attack  on  the  enemy's  camp  commanding  the  valley  of 
the  Saar.  A  strong  body  of  French  infantry,  with  a  force 
of  artillery,  crossed  a  large  rivulet  in  the  valley  and  attacked 
the  intrenched  camp.  In  two  hours  the  brigade,  after  a 
sharp  fight,  dislodged  the  Prussians  from  their  position,  and 
the  French  artillery  occupied  the  summit  of  the  camp, 
and  commenced  a  heavy  fire  on  the  bridge  over  the  Saar. 
Prussian  ambuscades   were  posted  behind  the  bridge,  and 
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the  iHinks  of  ^e  riyier  were  lined  with  tirailleiuni^  who 
fought  well  and  showed  themselves  good  soldiers.  Oolond 
Merle,  with  the  -SSnd  r^ment  of  the  line,  attacked  on 
the  left  of  the  Frassians,  -under  cover  of  the  fire  of  the 
French  artillery,  and  after  a  short  engagement  compelled 
them  to  retreat  on  the  town.  At  this  moment  the  Emperor 
and  the  young  Frince  Imperial  arrived  on  the  field  of  battle, 
two  general  officers  and  several  officers  of  the  Imperial  pei^ 
sonal  staff  attending  them.  They  rode  to  the  front,  under 
a  heavy  fire  from  the  Prussians.  The  young  Prince  Imperial, 
although  naturally  moved  at  the  sight  of  the  dead  bodies  of 
two  French  soldiers,  showed  the  utmost  coolness,  and  several 
times  raised  his  kepi  to  the  bullets  that  rained  past  him. 
The  Emperor,  in  speaking  of  this  exposure  <^  the  Prince, 
called  it  his  ^  baptism  of  fire."  Colonel  Merle's  movement 
being  successful^  liie  French  guns  were  turned  on  the  town, 
and  the  railway  station  and  four  or  five  other  parts  were 
set  on  fire.  The  Prussians  now  retreated,  accompanied 
by  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants.  The  mitrailleuse 
batteries  were  committing  great  havoc  amongst  them,  but 
were  stopped  from  playing  by  an  order  fi'om  the  Emperor. 
The  French  losses  were  very  small — 2  officers  and  8  men 
kiUed,  and  40  wounded,  according  to  the  French  official 
account.  The  Prussian  loss,  by  their  official  account,  was 
2  officers  and  70  men.  They  describe  the  affair  as  unim- 
portant, and  state  that  only  a  very  small  force  which  was 
opposed  to  the  French  divisions,  evacuated  the  town,  and  re- 
tired without  any  disorder  to  another  post  of  observation. 

On  the  3rd  of  August  orders  were  received  by  the 
French  troops  in  Home  to  evacuate  the  city,  and  on  the 
same  day  the  war  with  Germany  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced by  an  attack,  on  the  part  of  the  troops  under  the 
command  of  the  Crown  Prince,  on  the  division  of  Qeneral 
Douay,  at  Weissenburg,  one  of  the  fiee  imperial  cities  of 
Alsace. 

The  Bavarian  troops  appear  to  have  formed  the  greater 
part  of  the  attacking  force,  which  considerably  outnum- 
bered the  French. 

The  French  account  of  this  battle  states  that  they  were 
completely  surprised,  the  50th  regiment  being  in  the  act  of 
cooking  their  breakfasts  when  the  German  bullets  fell 
amongst  them.  €(eneral  Douay  at'once  ordered  an  advance. 
The  French  had  only  three  pieces  of  artillery,  whilst  their 
enemies  had  a  formidable  park.     The  German  forces  aug- 
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Lted  ewmry  bDnr,  Mid  after  a  biwt  and  sUwt  fonsknoe, 
Ike  Fnnch  iren  driF«n  beok.  ijleneiAl  I>oQftf  «»■  a  di»- 
tingwiMhad  effioer,  mad  ImmL  aerf^ed  aa  colonel  ^  ike  Valfti- 
9Mini  of  i0ie  Oiuod  at  the  takiiig  of  ihe  MdUkofi;«ad «i 
a  lttifidiBiiganfi^il  at  Solfcnsno. 

On  Ike  5ih  of  August  ike  King  of  Pnuaa  kad  lai^vvd 
on  to  OaUaata,  and  Pnnoe  Eradenok  OkarloB,  kiaaeooad 
aon,  "wko,  kocawao  of  tke  nnifonn  of  kia  rugiawnt^  wasoaUad 
« tke  Bad  Piinoe,"  kad  laaohed  Krautanaek.  From  tkat 
time  tke  advanoe  of  tke  Ptusaian,  or  xatker  tke  ooafadeiated 
Qannaji  fanes,  was  insured  by  a  aoocesflkm  of  dsfiMta  of 
Mm  Frenek  tioops.  Tke  diaoigaoiaation  wUck  kad  so  kttg 
ooneeaM  in  tka  adminiBtrntion  of  tke  fVaaak  anny, 
begm  ta  Aow  ttsall  Tke  lake  infotssatigA  oii  wkiok 
tke  fia^parar  kad  bean  lad  to  aaraAe  a  peramf  tovy  attitade 
kvaogbt  aboat  sspaated  disastara,  awi  led  to  tiie  invaafton  of 
Fasnaa  by  Cknaaay,  iaatead  of  tke  boasted  maiak  of  tke 
Erenok  troops  on  Beriin.  ALready  iht  soldiers  were  be|^- 
ning  to  nustraat  tbeir  generals,  and  on  all  bands  tkera  were 
asan  kaard  ones  of  *' treason,"  to  aoeonnt  for  tke  disastaa 
tkat  Mlowad  ike  Freatck  anas.  Pedia^  aSMOg  all  wko 
aaaftpiaiiiad  of  karaig  been  deoeivied,  tke  Emperor  kad  as 
asnok  ia|^t  aa  tke  rest.  His  oourt^  aMmy  of  has  genanJa, 
and  most  of  ikose  wko  sboold  kave  keld  a  prominoAt  poeir 
tion  in  tke  deiSBBee  of  tke  eoantry,  were  enervated  by  tke 
vidooa  kunry  in  wkidi  they  kad  sa  long  livad,  and  tke 
oppoiiuntiss  lor  personal  aggraadisaaieBt  kad  keen  ao 
nnmeroQS  aa  to  flnake  tkem  eitker  bluidor  indiicafoit  to  tke 
dangers  tkat  nanaoed  the  state. 

Tke  Orown  Pnnoe  of  Pnissiay  after  kis  supoess  at  Weis- 
senkaig,  on  tke  dtk,  pashod  an  witkoat  delay  to  gsin  tke 
road  ^i^iick  leads  into  Lorraine^  by  tke  Talley  of  Niedar- 
bronn,  and  on  ikib  6tk  attaeked  Manikal  MacMakon  at  a 
little  town  oalled  FMsckwiller,  situated  between  Soalti- 
sons-Forets  and  Niederbronn,  due  north  of  Woerth.  Ike 
Fkenob  ware  dnmn  from  ikis  positien,  and,  attomptigg  to 
make  a  stand  at  £eiohakofen,  a  little  town  on  the  railway 
between  Haguenau  and  Niederbronn,  Maxskal  MaoMahon 
was  feroed  to  retreat,  witk  a  keavy  less  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisaners.  The  Goman  kMs  was  also  very  aavaoe,  and 
oompelled  the  Orown  Pnnoe  to  halt  in  oader  to  reorai^  eo- 
organise  kis  foroes,  and  oolleet  provisions.  Marskal  Mso- 
ICakon's  ront  appears  to  kave  been  oompleta,  and  kia  oacfa 
4Wm^  to  ha^«  been  quite 
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On  tibe  6th,  on  aooovmt  of  the  fUsastroiu  aews  froai 
Weineobui^,  tii«  PaiisiaxiB  becune  alarminglf  «3niAfld  ;  aaid 
<m  the  TecM|yt  of  the  telegrams  en  the  7th,  annoaaaiiig  the 
battle  of  Weertky  Fkris  -was  dedbred  ui  a  state  of  sMgs, 
aad  the  Empress,  arriviiig  at  the  Tidleries  at  fhneo'clock  m 
the  monking,  issoed  a  pMcfausudaoD. 

After  tftM  battle  of  Woeiih,  Iafo  eorvespondests  of  die 
Paris  fMiess,  M.  Uenii  Ohabnllatt,  of  the  MgarOf  ssid  M. 
Garden,  of  tiie  Om^doie^  were  bvoogbt  into  the  ftmmust  <f£ 
the  Grown  Prince,  and  the  interview  is  thus  described  1^ 
M.  Ghabrillart : — 

"  F^oe  Fi^denck  William,  heir  to  the  cnnniof  Praana^ 
is  a  man  of  tall  statmre,  thin,  with  a  oalm  aad  placid  coun- 
tenance, bat  in  the  cnrre  of  his  aquiline  nose  and  his 
dilating  nostrils,  there  are  evidences  of  energy,  while  the 
rapidity  of  his  glanoe  oeik-vinees  yon  of  lus  decision.  A  fall 
&k*  beavd  softens  the  somewhat  stsm  expression  of  his 
features.  He  has  great  simplicity  of  manner,  and  afieots 
lather  a  kind  of  bourffeaii  style  of  speaking,  thinking,  and 
general  behaviour.  He  speaks  French  with  gnat  purity, 
without  foreign  accent  beyond  a  slight  Grennan  intooaiion 
and  occasional  hesitation  at  certain  woods.  '  Do  you  speak 
German,  sir  9*  said  be  to  me.  '  No,  PniMe,  net  scdBficiently.' 
*  I  am  eorry  for  it,  as  otherwise  yon  would  hue  heanl  in 
what  manner  oar  troeps  speak  of  yonis,  and  in  what  esteem 
they  hold  ^em.'  ^I  thank  you  Tsrymoch  for  that  opintcm.' 
'  Oh,  it  is  qnite  deserved.  We  have  all  admired  the  tenacity 
and  the  courage  which  have  been  evinced  by  even  the 
humblest  of  your  soldiers.*  Then,  with  m«oh  delicate  con- 
sideration, and  ahnost  making  exouses  for  mentioning  the 
facts  to  us,  he  told  us  that  tl^y  had  tsken  between  3,000 
and  4,000  prieonere,  SO  guns,  6  mitcailleoBea,  and  2  eaglM. 
'  Among  the  prisozMrs,'  said  he,  'k  Goieral  Baonlt.  I  went 
this  morning  to  see  him  at  Eeiohriiofen,  where  he  Hes 
wounded,  his  hip  and  thigh  being  broken ;  I  fear  that  he  is 
now  dying.  He  is  a  brave  officer,  and  he  has  given  me  two 
addresses  in  Paris  to  which  he  wishes  lettsrs  to  be  sent.* 
'  But,  Prince,'  I  observed,  ^  the  other  prisonem  also  have 
families.'  ^  I  have  thought  of  that.  I  have  had  them  sup- 
plied with  writing  materials ;  the  letters  will  be  sent  nn- 
sealed  to  our  Gonsul  at  Geneva^  who  will  fiarward  them  to 
France.'  *  Prince,  we  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  mothan 
whose  giief  you  are  about  to  assuage.'  ^  I  do  not  like  war, 
gentlemen.     If  I  should  rdgn,  I  would  nevOT  make  it 
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Now,  despite  my  love  of  peace,  this  is  the  third  campaign  I 
have  hee&  oompelled  to  make.  I  went  over  the  battle- fidd 
yesterday.  It  was  fidghtfiiL  If  it  only  depended  upon 
myself,  this  war  would  end  here.  It  is  your  ministers  and 
the  Etnperor  who  would  have  it ;  it  is  not  we  who  wanted 
it.  And  yet  the  Emperor  has  been  yery  good  to  me  and 
very  kind  to  my  wife.  The  last  time  that  I  saw  him  was 
at  the  Toileries  on  the  12th  of  January,  when  he  said  to  me, 
*^  Tou  know  that  I  hare  found  a  new  minister."  That  was 
this  M.  Ollivier,  who  now  makes  this  war  against  us.  It 
is  terrible,  inde^  ;  and  I  think  your  artillery  is  very  formid- 
able.' '  No,  sir,  it  is  not  superior  to  yours,  but  we  make 
different  use  of  it  from  what  you  do,  placing  it  utiore  freely 
with  the  advanced  poets.'  '  Your  aim  is  very  good,  too 
good,  indeed ;  for  we  have  lost^  I  think,  more  men  than 
you  have.  I  have  regiments  which  have  lost  29  or  30 
officers.  But  we  have  taken  prisoners,  and  that  restores  our 
advantage.'" 

In  following  up  the  retiring  French  forces  the  heads  of 
the  columns  overtook  them  on  the  5th.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th  General  von  Eameke  attacked  them 
in  a  very  strong  position  on  the  heights  of  Spicheren, 
to  the  west  of  Baarbriick.  On  hearing  the  firing,  portions 
of  the  divisions  Bamekow  and  Stiilpnagel  hastened  to  the 
spot.  Qeneral  von  Goeben  took  the  command,  and,  after  a 
fierce  battle,  in  which  ^e  Germans  ascended  the  steep 
heights  under  a  tremendous  fire  firom  mitrailleuses  and 
artillery,  the  French  were  defeated  and  put  to  flight,  the 
position  of  Gieneral  Frossard  having  been  carried  by  storm. 

By  this  time  there  was  an  alarming  suspicion  that  the 
object  of  the  vast  German  army  was  to  march  on  Paris,  and 
this  probability  at  once  set  the  people  of  the  capital  in  a  fer- 
ment, which  wsa  not  wantiog  in  the  revolutionary  element. 

After  the  proclamation  by  the  Empress,  and  the  declara- 
tion that  Paris  and  the  department  of  the  Seine  v^ere  to  be 
pkoed  in  a  state  of  siege,  an  address  was  issued  by  General 
Dejeau,  and  signed  by  the  Empress,  saying : — 

**  The  present  circumstances  require  us  to  provide  for  the 
defence  of  the  capital,  and  assemble  fresh  troops,  which 
may  enable  us,  with  those  which  the  Emperor  has  preserved 
under  his  orders,  to  oppose  in  the  open  field  an  enemy 
emboldened  by  his  first  successes  to  such  a  point  as  to 
march  on  Paris.  But  Paris  will  not  be  taken  unprepared. 
Its  outer  forts  have  had,  for  a  long  time  past,  their  defensive 
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armament,  and  steps  are  now  being  taken  to  complete  it^ 
whilst  that  of  the  fortifications  was  commenced  at  the 
opening  of  the  war.  The  placing  of  the  city  in  a  state  of 
defence  requires,  in  addition,  the  execution  of  certain  works, 
the  plans  of  which  are  decided  on,  and  which  will  be  begun 
to-morrow.  They  will  be  rapidly  executed.  The  outer 
fortifications  are  about  to  be  placeid  in  a  state  to  support  a 
regular  8i^;e,  and  in  a  few  days  the  eTiceirUe  will  be  in  the 
same  condition.  Neither  the  arms  nor  the  courage  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Paris  will  be  wanting  in  that  task.  The 
National  Guard  will  defend  the  ramparts,  which  it  will 
have  contributed  to  render  impregnable ;  40,000  men  taken 
from  its  ranks,  united  to  the  present  garrison,  will  be  more 
than  sufiicient  to  make  a  bold  and  active  defence  against  an 
enemy  occupying  a  very  wide  front.  The  defence  of  Paris 
will  be  therefore  assured ;  but  a  not  less  essential  point  is  to 
fill  up  the  vacancies  which  have  been  made  in  the  ranks  of 
our  army.  With  the  aid  of  the  navy,  with  the  regiments 
still  disposable  in  France  and  Algeria,  and  the  fourth 
battalions  of  our  hundred  regiments  of  infanty  completed  to 
900  men,  by  incorporating  the  Garde  Mobile  into  them  ; 
and,  lastly,  by  forming,  with  a  part  of  our  gendarmerie, 
regiments  which  will  constitute  troops  of  Hiie,  150,000  men 
may  be  easily  put  into  the  field.  In  addition,  the  calling 
out  of  the  class  of  1869,  of  which  the  young  soldiers  are  to 
arrive  at  their  corps  between  the  8th  and  the  121^,  will 
procure  us  60,000  men,  who,  in  a  month,  will  be  real 
soldiers.  Thus,  without  enumerating  what  the  cavalry, 
artillery,  engineers,  and  other  arms  may  furnish,  150,000 
men  may  be  employed  immediately,  and  later  60,000,  to 
meet  the  enemy.  But  in  that  struggle  may  also  participate 
the  National  Garde  Mobile,  and  the  compaxdes  of  volunteer 
riflemen  {/ranca-tireurs)^  who  ever3rwhere  are  asking  to  be 
organized.  By  that  means  the  number  may  be  raised  to 
400,000  men.  The  local  National  Guard  may  also  be 
included.  France  may  thus  arm  two  millions  of  defenders ; 
their  muskets  are  ready,  and  there  will  remain  a  million  in 
reserve." 

An  imperial  decree  was  also  published  in  the  following 
terms  : — 

"  Art  1.  All  valid  citizens  of  from  thirty  to  forty  years 
of  age,  who  do  not  at  present  form  part  of  the  local  National 
Guard,  will  be  incorporated  in  it. 

"  Art.  2.  The  National  Guaul  of  Paris  will  be  employed 
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itt  tiiedelbicecf  fli»eiyttal,aiidmphcingtliefegtiih«tin^ 
m  s  fllnto  of  leMtanoBL 

^  Alt.  S.  A  bill  win  be  pwauuted  to  inootponfeo  m  tiie 
Qmtda  MobOe  all  the  atixeuB  agecl  less  ihaii  thntf  jeaaa 
wke  do  not  ct  pment  form  fwrt  of  it. 

<<Oar  Miniatcirg  of  the  Interior  aend  of  War  at«  cftaijged 
eadi  insofkr  aa  keia  ooneemedy  witk  tteezeenliottof  tibe 


In  add&tioD  to  tbeae,  ptoclawiatjom?^  aigned  hy  all  tiie 
auiiiaierB,  weva  peetad  up  in  Paii8|  exliortii]^  tfie  naAioB 
to  eombiiiey  and  eneooraging  die  people  to  dEaregaid  the 
appnent  anoosaaea  of  the  onemy  ^  but  thetv  eaa  nnich 
diaqniettide  in  Faaiooa  qnasrten^  and  ft  riot  ivaa  again 
attempted  at  Yillette. 

On  l^e  Ml  of  Angoat  the  Ghambera  aaacmMed,  and  hi 
the  Senate  and  Legiafaitire  body,  M.  Parien,  in  the  name  of 
the  Govenunent^  made  the  foUowii^  statement : — 

«The  Emperor  promised  to  aasemUe  the  Chaonber  as 
aeon  as  cifcuMataneea  should  recjoiie  it.  The  Ettpfeas  did 
not  wish  to  irait  until  the  position  ci  the  countty  had 
heoome  more  compromised.  We  have  anffered  leveraea, 
hot  we  hare  not  been  YBBqnished.  The  greater  part  of  the 
army  has  not  fbngfat  yet,  and  is  ready  to  obtain  vietovyftr 
na.  Our  resonrees  are  intact  We  ask  yon  to  anthoriae  a 
levy  en  masBe.  Eyetythmg  is  ready.  Paris  is  placed  in  a 
state  of  defence,  and  can  sostain  a  long  siege.  We  shall 
shorten  the  formalities  for  the  enrolment  of  volnnteers.  We 
ask  yon  to  approve  a  general  organiation  of  the  Nsticmal 
Guard  and  the  incorporation  of  a  part  of  the  Garde  M olnle 
in  the  r^nlar  army,  and  to  accelerate  the  drawing  of  the 
class  for  1871.  To  the  reeoorces  they  possess  against  oa, 
the  Prussians  hope  to  add  those  arising  fiom  onr  intestine 
discord,  and  l^ey  consider  disorder  at  Paris  as  w<»ih  an 
army.  This  impious  expectation  will  be  deceived  The 
immense  mt^ority  of  the  eiiy  of  Paris  will  maiatain  a 
patriotic  attitude,  and  if  the  minority  attempt  to  disturb  by 
ftree  the  national  aceorci^  we  diiould  use  ^e  powers  con- 
ferred upon  us  by  the  state  of  siege.  We  should  not  onfy 
eall  upon  the  ooangeoas  and  devoted  N^ational  Guard  of 
the  capital ;  we  should  summon  to  Paris  the  whole  National 
Chard  of  France,  and  should  defend  order  with  so  much  the 
mere  firmness,  because  order  on  the  present  occasion  above 
all  is  salvation.** 

M,  OUivier  read  a  similar  communication  in  the  Coix» 
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L^ifilatif,  and  added,  m  reply  to  several  intemiptionfl  from 
ihe  Left)  "  It  would  be  a  faiLing  in  oizr  duty  to  the  country 
to  waste  a  moment  upon  a  question  of  pezaons.  You  maiv 
accumulate  reproaches  against  l^e  ministers,  but  we  sfaaU 
keep  silence.  We  shall  only  defend  the  measures  which  are 
proposed.  The  ministers  ask  that  the  Chaimber  shookl 
continue  its  confidence  in  them;  If  other  ministers  can 
better  face  events,  dismiss  us,  but  do  so  immediately,  as 
now  we  must  not  speak,  but  act.'' 

M.  Latour  du  MouHn,  in  the  name  of  several  depatiM^ 
proposed  that  the  presidency  of  the  ministiy  shoi^  be  coq- 
fen«d  on  General  Trochu. 

The  Chamber,  by  190  votes  against  53,  rejected  a  pto- 
position  of  M.  Jules  Favre^  declaring  urgent-  the  con- 
stitution of  a  committee  of  defence  by  Uie  Chamber,  and  it 
adopted  a  proposition  of  Count  Kevatry,  calling  out  for 
service  the  disbanded  soldiers  of  1^  ekusses  from  1858  to 
1863  who  w»«  not  married. 

M.  Duvemois  proposed  the  following  order  of  the  day: — 

**  The  Chamb^,  being  determined  to  support  a  cabinet 
capable  of  organizing  the  deience  of  th«  countvy,  passes  to 
the  order  of  lie  day." 

M.  OUivier  declared  that  the  OovemmeBt  could  not 
accept  the  moti<m,  which  the  Chamber,  nevertheless^  adopted. 
At  the  request  of  M.  Ollrrier,  the  sitting  was  suspended. 

On  the  sitting  being  resumed,  M.  Ollivier  announced 
that  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the  order  of  tjie  day 
proposed  by  M.  Duvemois,  he  had  eonferred  with  the 
Empress,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Emperor,  Genenl 
Montauban  (Count  de  Palikao)  had  be^i  chavged  with  the 
formation  of  a  new  cabinet,  the  construetion  ^  whidi  was 
as  follows:  Greneral  Cousin-Montauban  (Count.de  Plalikao)^ 
Minister  of  War  ;  M.  Chevreau,  Minister  of  the  Interior ; 
M.  Magne,  Minister  of  Finance ;  M.  Clement  Dovemon, 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture ;  Admiral  Biganlt 
de  G^nouilly,  Minister  of  Marine ;  Boron  JeroBflie  David, 
Minister  of  Public  Works  ;  Prince  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  M.  Grandperret,  Minister  o£ 
Justice ;  M.  Jules  Brame,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction ; 
M.  BusBon-Billault,  President  of  the  Council  of  Stata 

The  new  Minister  of  War  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  a 
general  of  division  in  Algeria,  and  had  afterwards  coaa- 
manded  ^e  French  forces  in  China,  where  he  profited  eon« 
sidenbly  by  the  sack  of  the  Summer  Palace  at  Pekin. 
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Tbe  progren  of  the  war  continued  to  be  diaastroos  to 
France.  The  French  were  retreating  to  the  Moeejle  at  all 
points.  The  Germans  were  advancing  on  Nancy,  of  which 
ihey  took  possession  on  the  12  th  of  August,  Napoleon  III. 
having  retired  with  the  troops.  The  King  of  Prussia  had 
left  Saarbnick,  and  issued  the  following  proclamation : — 

**  We,  William  King  of  Prussia,  midce  known  the  fol- 
lowing to  the  inhabitants  <^  the  French  territories  occupied 
bj  the  Qerman  armies.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  having 
made,  by  land  and  by  sea,  an  attack  on  the  German  nation, 
which  desired  and  still  desires  to  live  in  peace  with  the 
French  people,  I  have  assumed  the  command  of  the  German 
armies  to  repel  this  aggression,  and  I  have  been  led  by 
militaiy  circumstances  to  cross  the  frontiers  of  France.  I 
am  waging  war  against  soldiers,  not  against  French  citisKus. 
The  latter,  consequently,  will  continue  to  enjoy  security 
for  their  persons  and  property  so  long  as  they  themselves 
shall  not  by  hostile  attem^ftiB  against  the  Grerman  troops 
deprive  me  of  the  right  of  according  them  my  protection. 
By  special  arrangements,  which  will  be  duly  made  known 
to  the  public,  the  generals  commanding  the  different  corps 
will  determine  the  measures  to  be  taken  towards  the  com- 
munes or  individuals  that  may  place  themselves  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  usages  of  war.  They  will  in  like  manner  r^ulatc*. 
all  that  concerns  the  requisitions  which  may  be  deemed 
necessary  for  the  wants  of  the  troops,  and  they  will  fix  the 
rate  of  exchange  between  French  and  German  currencies, 
in  order  to  faolitate  the  individual  transactions  between 
the  troops  and  the  inhabitants." 

England  had  declared  a  strict  neutrality  during  the  wiu*, 
and  this  had  also  been  observed  by  other  nations,  including 
the  United  States  of  America.  Ambulances,  and  medical 
as  well  as  other  aid  and  stores  for  the  sick  and  wounded 
on  both  sides,  were  provided  by  several  nationalities,  the 
Germans  being,  however,  less  in  need  than  the  French,  in 
consequence  of  the  highly  organized  condition  of  their  entire 
army,  its  commissariat,  medical  staff,  and  ambidance.  lu 
London  and  numerous  lai^e  towns  appeals  were  made  for 
supplies  of  lint,  medicines,  food,  clothing,  and  other  comforts, 
and  great  quantities  were  sent ;  while  at  Paris  monej  was 
freely  subscribed  for  the  keep  of  the  sick  and  wounded, 
and  dep6ts  were  opened  for  the  reception  of  parcels  con- 
taining all  useftd  contributions  in  aid  of  the  sufferers. 

At  Berlin  the  work  went  on  as  at  Paiis.     Throughout 
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G«nnanj,  at  all  the  principal  railway  stations  al<mg  the 
lines  frequented  by  the  troops,  were  to  be  seen  piles  of  lint 
and  bandages  ready  for  the  wounded  soldiers  on  their  way 
to  the  hospitals  or  to  their  own  homos  ;  and  besides  these 
were  tables  covered  with  refreshments  suitable  for  the 
patients:  nor  were  the  prisoners  forgotten.  These  stalls 
were  under  the  care  of  ladies,  doctors,  male  and  female 
nurses,  and  otilier  volunteers,  all  of  whom  wore  on  the  left 
arm  the  white  band  with  the  red  cross,  and  an  official  stamp 
to  show  that  the  wearers  were  properly  authorized  by  their 
respective  committees  and  the  military  authorities.  Day 
and  night  also,  men  with  the  same  badge  were  to  be  seen  in 
every  train,  and  waiting  at  every  station,  ready  to  assist 
wounded  men  on  their  journey,  and,  if  desired  to  do  so,  to 
accompany  them  to  their  own  homes. 

The  object  of  the  German  armies  continuing  to  co-operate 
after  the  engagements  which  drew  them  on  towards  the 
great  French  encampment  by  Mets,  was  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  French  army  of  Bazaine,  and  confine  it  to  the 
stronghold  of  Metz  by  a  considerable  besieging  force,  while 
the  main  German  body  marched  on  towards  Chalons,  and 
thence  to  Paris.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  a  severe  and 
despei-ate  fight  took  place  between  Metz  and  Verdun  on  the 
17th  of  August,  wherein  2,000  French  were  captured,  and 
several  generals  killed  on  both  sides.  The  French  line  was 
thai  driven  back,  the  pursuit  extending  even  to  the  glacis 
of  the  outworks  of  the  great  fortress  into  which  it  was  the 
strategy  of  the  Prussian  generals  to  drive  the  iarmy  of  General 
Bazaine  until  they  could  cause  the  fortress  itself  to  capitulate. 
The  fighting  was  most  severe  at  Yionville  or  Thionville,  on 
the  southern  high  road  between  Metz  and  Yerdnn,  about 
four  English  miles  from  Roncourt,  and  ten  from  Metz. 

On  Thursday,  the  18th  of  August,  was  fought  the  battle 
of  Gravelotte,  which  lasted  for  nine  hours,  during  which  the 
engagement  was  most  desperate.  Previous  to  this,  however, 
two  other  battles  had  been  fought,  at  Pange  and  Mars-le- 
Tour,  the  latter  of  which  occupied  nine  hours.  Indeed, 
these  dreadful  conflicts  in  the  villages  and  the  wooded 
heights  in  the  vicinity  of  Bdzonville  may  be  described  aa 
one  continuous  battle,  culminating  in  the  tremendous  en- 
gagement known  as  that  of  Gravelotte. 

On  the  previous  Sunday  the  Emperor  had  made  known 
in  Paris  (where  there  was  tremendous  excitement  and 
dissatisfaction)  that  he  had  resigned  the  entire  command 
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to  BftBahie,  wko  at  once  ^r^pated  Hb  nirtttt  iiowmti^ 
Chalons,  where  Fiatioe  wbb  colleoting  her  ftlraiigtih  vnfbr 
MacMahoDy  to  enable  the  umied  teodk  to  outke  head 
agaixBt  the  eoUeotiye  foroe  of  the  three  Gennaa  anaki^ 
awi  to  risk  a  great  battle  lor  the  eafe^  c^  Paris  axid<if 
Ijeaace.  On  Sunday  afternoon,  the  remnant  of  Froewtf  a 
eoqpe  filed  over  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Mesdle  <kl  the 
retreial  to  Yerd«m.  The  Qermans  saw  them  punning,  and 
loibew  that  ike  broken  anuy  vae  esoapiag  themi  and  at 
ence  moved  npon  the  heavy  masses  of  French,  left  as  a  rear- 
goatd  on  the  east  of  Meta.  A  Btem  and  deadly  atrnggla 
took  plaoe,  but  Sanday  night  saw  ail  the  French  drivm 
into  Metz,  and  the  Froseians  in  possession  of  the  battle- 
field. It  was  not  lill  Tuesday  that  the  Marshal  was  pre- 
pared to  retreat  in  foroe^  and  the  day's  deky  was  fatal  to 
his  movement  On  Monday,  by  hard  marchings  the  heads 
of  Prince  Charles's  columns  had  crossed  ihe  Moa^e  at 
Pont-i-Mousson,  and  still  nearer  to  Met^  at  the  bridge  of 
Corny,  and  pushed  north-westward  to  the  Yerdun  road  ai 
Mars-le-Tour,  along  which  the  French  were  mardbing. 
Here  one  German  oorpe^  the  Third  Brandenbuzgers,  for  an 
hours  held  the  French  army  at  bay,  with  frightful  loss  to 
themselves  bat  with  the  effect  of  staying  Bazaine'e  forces 
till  the  arrival  of  the  Tenth  Hanovman  and  WestphaHsn 
corps,  and  portions  of  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Rheinlandem 
the  Sohleswig-Holsteiners  and  MecklenburgerSb  Their 
amval  closed  Tuesday's  battle  with  the  result  of  the  driving 
bade  of  the  French  towards  Metz,  with  the  hns  of  two 
eagles,  seven  cannon,  and  about  2,000  prisoners.  Wednesday 
was  passed  by  the  French  in  pr^Muing  again  to  attempt  to 
Ibrce  their  way  to  Yerdun  throu^  the  swarming  foes,  and 
by  the  Germans  in  pushing  on  fresh  ooips  along  Uie  road  of 
the  French  retreat* 

The  French  army  under  MacMahon  had  taken  up  its 
head-quarters  at  Sedan,  a  fortified  town  on  the  Mouse,  in  the 
department  of  Ardennes,  and  a  considerable  plaoe^  with 
15,000  inhabitants.  The  battle  of  Sedan,  fought  on  the  1st  of 
September,  was  the  most  important  engaganent  of  the  war  in 
its  result^  since  not  only  did  the  former  operations^find  their 
dttlmination  there^  but  the  dreadful  disaster  to  the  French 

*  For  complete  and  gmpbift  accounts  of  the  yariooB  dngageoMnts  of 
the  waiv  M  well  as  ibr  the  details  of  the  oondftion  of  Psiris  dariag  ihe 
•iege,  tbe  reader  should  oonsnlt  the  interestiog  v^lattM  repab&hed 
Iroffl  the  special  correspondence  of  the  JMly  A'om. 
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atrira  led  to  ih^  oapitulation  of  iktt  piacoy  and  the  sttireader 
of  Napoleon  III.  as  a  prisoner  of  war  to  the  ^iog  of  Prussia. 
The  resuii  of  the  fbrmer  engs^eBMnta  had  been  to  confine 
the  main  Frraiek  armj  to  Mete  bj  A  conjoneiioCL  of  the  twe 
Genaan  armies  ander  BteiiuBete  aiad  Prince  Fredmok; 
while  the  army  of  th6  Crowxi  IViaee^  kavingaloree  to  besi^ie 
the  fortress  of  Tocd^  wludi  eat  iAtb  Yoad  of  commnBieatio% 
pushed  onward  towards  Chalotts,  on  its  way  to  Paris. 

Of  the  battle  itself^  and  iihe  surrender  of  the  Bmperoi^ 
the  King  of  Prussia  gare  (he  fobowing  acddont  in  hia 
^dapaJt^  sent  to  Beriin : — 

"  On  the  erening  of  the  Slst  and  the  morning  ef  Ae  let 
tiie  army  had  readied  its  aj^jiointed  poaitibiis  rocuid  Bedas. 
The  Bavarians  held  the  1^  wing,  netr  BftseiUeSy  on  the 
Mease ;  next  them  the  Siaxons,  towards  Moncelle  and 
Daigny ;  the  Guards  stiU  marohiftig  towards  Gi^onne^  th« 
Mi  and  11th  Corps  towards  St^  Menges  and  Fleigneax 
As  the  Mease  hare  tnakes  ia  sharp  bend|  no  corps  had  been 
j^ostod  from  BL  Mengea  to  Denbhery,  bat  ait  the  latter 
place  there  were  Wuxtemhargers,  who  covered  the  rear 
agionst  sallies  fix>m  MMdrea  Count  Stolberg^s  cavalry 
division  was  in  the  plain  of  Donchery  as  right  wing ;  the 
rest  of  the  Bavarians  were  in  the  fronts  towards  Sedafeu 
N<otwithstancting  a  thick  tog,  the  batUe  bega^  at  Bazeilles 
early  in  tiie  nwmingy  and  a  sharp  acti<»i  devdqped  itself  by 
degrees^  in  which  it  was  neoessazy  to  take  house  by  housei 
It  lasted  nearly  all  day,  and  ficholer's  Erfurt  division 
(Reserve  4th  Corps)  was  obliged  to  assist  It  was  at  eight 
o'clock,  when  I  reached  the  front  befcHre  Sedan,  that  the 
great  battle  commeneed.  A  hot  artfllexy  action  new  began 
at  all  points.  It  lasted  in  hours,  and  during  it  we  gM^ 
dually  gained  ground.  As  the  above-named  villages  weM 
tak^  very  deep  and  wooded  ravines  made  the  advance  of 
the  infantry  more  difficult,  and  faveuied  the  detence.  The 
villages  ef  Selg  and  Fhnng  were  taken,  and  the  fiery  circle 
drew  gradually  doeer  round  Sedan.  It  was  a  grand  sight 
frMn  our  position,  on  a  commanding  height  behind  the 
above-mentioned  battory,  when  we  looked  to  the  front 
beyond  St^  Torcy.  The  vident  resistance  of  the  enemy 
b^;aa  to  slacken  by  degrees,  which  we  could  see  by  th^ 
broken  battalions  that  were  hurriedly  retreating  £rokn  the 
woods  and  villages.  The  cavalry  endeavoured  to  attadk 
seversl  battalionB  of  our  5th  Oorpsi  and  the  latter  behaved 
admirably. 
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The  cavalry  galloped  ihrougb  the  interval  between  the 
battalions,  and  then  retamed  the  same  way.  This  was 
repeated  ^ree  times,  so  that  the  ground  was  covered  with 
corpses  and  horsesi  all  of  which  we  oonld  see  very  well  from 
our  position.  I  have  not  been  aUe  to  learn  the  number  of 
this  brave  regiment,  as  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  was  in 
many  places  a  flight  The  in&ntry,  cavalry,  and  artillery 
rushed  in  a  crowd  into  the  town  and  its  immediate  envi- 
rons, but  no  sign  was  given  that  the  enemy  contemplated 
extricating  himself  from  his  desperate  situation  by  ci^itn- 
lation.  No  other  course  was  left  than  to  bombard  the  town 
with  the  heavy  battery.  In  twenty  minutes  the  town  was 
burning  in  several  places,  which,  with  the  numerous  burning 
villages  over  the  whole  fidd,  produced  a  terrible  impres- 
sion. I  accordingly  ordered  the  firing  to  cease,  and  sent 
lieuteDant-Colonel  von  Broussart,  of  the  General  Staff, 
with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  demand  the  capitulation  of  the  army 
and  the  fortress.  He  was  met  by  a  Bavarian  officer,  who 
reported  to  me  that  a  French  parlementaire  had  announced 
i  himself  at  the  gate.  Colonel  von  Broussart  was  admitted, 
and,  on  his  asking  for  the  Commander-in-Chief,  he  was  un- 
jexpectedly  introduced  into  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  who 
wished  to  give  him  a  letter  for  myself  When  the  Emperor 
asked  what  his  message  was,  and  received  the  answer,  *  to 
demand  the  suiTender  of  the  army  and  fortress,'  he  replied 
that  on  this  subject  he  must  apply  to  General  de  Wimpffen, 
who  had  nndertaken  the  command  in  the  place  of  the 
wounded  General  MacMahon,  and  that  he  would  now  send 
bis  Adjutant-General  Beille  with  the  letter  to  myself.  It 
was  seven  o'clock  when  Beille  and  Broussart  came  to  me, 
the  latter  a  little  in  advance ;  and  it  was  first  through  him 
that  I  learned  with  certainty  the  presence  of  the  Emperor. 
You  may  imagine  the  impression  which  thb  made  npon  all 
of  us,  but  particularly  on  mysdf  Beille  sprang  from  his 
horse,  and  gave  me  the  letter  of  the  Emperor,  adding  that 
he  had  no  other  orders.  Before  I  opened  the  letter,  I  said 
to  him,  *  But  I  demand,  as  the  first  condition,  that  the 
army  lay  down  its  arms.'  The  letter  begins  thus : — *  N'ayant 
pas  pu  mourir  il  la  tdte  de  mes  troupes,  je  depose  mon  6p^ 
ii  votre  Majesty,'  leaving  all  the  rest  to  me.  My  answer 
was,  that  I  deplored  the  manner  of  our  meeting,  and  begged 
that  a  plenipotentiary  might  be  sent  with  whom  we  might 
conclude  the  capitulation.  After  I  had  given  the  letter  to 
General  Beille,  I  spoke  a  few  words  with  him  as  an  old 
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acquaiatance^  end  so  this  aot  ended.  I  gave  Moltke  powers 
to  negotiate,  and  directed  Bismarck  to  remain  behind  in 
case  political  qnestions  shoold  arise.  I  then  rode  to  mv 
carriage  and  drove  here^  greeted  everywhere  along  the  road 
with  the  loud  harrahs  of  the  trains  that  were  marching  up 
and  singing  the  National  Hymn.  It  was  deeply  touching. 
Candles  were  lighted  everywhere,  so  that  we  were  driven 
through  an  improvised  illumination.  I  arrived  here  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  drank  with  those  about  me  to  the 
prosperity  of  an  army  which  had  accompliahed  such  feats. 
As  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  I  had  received  no  news  from 
Moltke  respecting  the  negotiations  for  the  capitulation 
which  was  to  take  place  at  Donchery,  I  drove  to  the  battle- 
field, according  to  agreement^  at  eight  o'clock,  and  met 
Moltke,  who  was  coming  to  obtain  my  consent  to  the  pro- 
posed capitulation.  He  told  me  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Emperor  had  left  Sedan  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
had  come  to  Donchery,  as  he  wished  to  speak  with  me. 
There  was  a  chateau  and  park  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  I 
chose  that  place  for  our  meeting.  At  ten  o'clock  I  reached 
the  height  before  Sedan.  Moltke  and  Bismarck  appeared 
at  twelve  o'clock,  with  the  capitulation  duly  signed.  At 
one  o'clock  I  started  again  with  Fritz,  and,  escorted  by  the 
cavalry  and  the  staflP,  I  alighted  before  the  oh&teau,  where 
the  £mperor  came  to  meet  me.  The  visit  lasted  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  We  were  both  much  moved  at  seeing  each 
other  again  under  such  circumstances.  What  my  feelings 
were  ^  I  had  seen  Napoleon  only  three  years  before  at 
the  summit  of  his  power  —  is  more  than  I  can  describe. 
After  this  meetiug,  from  half-past  two  to  half-past  seven 
o'clock,  I  rode  past  the  whole  army  before  Sedan.  The 
reception  given  me  by  the  troops,  the  meeting  with  the 
Guards — now  decimated — all  these  are  things  which  I  can- 
not describe  to-day." 

There  is  no  need  to  go  further  back  than  the  blocking  of 
Bazaiae  at  Metz  to  explain  the  capture  of  Napoleon  at 
Sedan.  It  was  felt  that  Bazaine  must  be  relieved  at  any 
cost,  and  here  was  the  price,  paid  without  success.  Napoleon 
moved  from  Kheims  towards  Metz,  along  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  his  empire,  in  the  desperate  hope  of  fighting  hia  way 
to  the  eastward,  or  of  being  allowed  to  pass  without  a 
battle.  The  Qermans  swung  round  their  left  wing  with 
tremendous  energy,  brought  up  their  centre  sharply  into 
line,  and  pinned  the  French  against  the  Belgian  frontier  in 
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the  HtUe  foviress  of  Sedan.  Nevet  was  sndbi  marcliing 
seen  as  thai  of  the  Fifth  aad  Elefventli  Corps.  Wliiist  the 
Foarih  Ck>rpe,  on  the  left  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony's 
anny,  and  the  Bairarians  on  ^e  right  of  the  Cniwn  Prince 
of  jEhnusda's  army,  vere  engaged  in  that  sharp  aflkir  of 
August  30th,  the  Fifth  and  iJ^erenth  Corps  on  the  left  of  the 
Crown  iVince  of  Prussia  were  maxdbing  round  the  outside 
of  the  circle  to  the  westward  of  the  German  forces. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  was  sent  as  a  prisoner,  but 
with  an  Imperial  escort  and  aU  honour,  to  WilhelmshSe,  a 
royal  chiteau  and  pleasure  park,  on  the  slope  of  the  Ha- 
bitschwald,  near  OssseL 

On  the  4th  of  September,  the  army  under  the  Crowm 
Prince  prepared  to  move  from  Denehery  on  its  way  to 
CSialons.  The  chain  of  fortresses  in  Alsace  was  left  behind 
as  soon  as  Phalsburg  had  been  passed.  Then  came  an  easy 
stage  to  the  open  city  of  Nancy.  The  army  received  strong 
reinforcements,  and  turned  the  fortress  of  Toul  both  to  tiie 
north  and  soutii,  advancing  upon  the  Mame  with  wonderful 
energy;  the  roads  cumbered  with  heavy  columns  of  all 
arms  pf  the  service,  and  masses  of  men  moving  ceaselessly 
forward.  Thus  the  Third  Army  was  in  position  along  the 
road  between  Nancy  and  Paris — some  corps  to  the  north  of 
the  road,  some  to  the  south,  but  with  a  general  tendency  a 
little  to  the  southward.  The  French  troops  were  at  Mets, 
watched  by  the  First  Qerman  Army  and  a  portion  of  the 
Second  Army.  The  fortress  of  Toul  was  held  gallantly 
against  the  enemy  in  the  rear. 

The  position  of  the  French  armies  in  the  field  was  there- 
fore entirely  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  Metz.  Basaine  had 
attempted  an  advance  from  the  fortifications,  but  had  been 
repulsed,  and  his  whole  army  forced  to  retire  to  the  citadel; 
and  the  army  of  MacMahon,  vainly  trying  to  help  Basaine, 
had  been  defeated  at  Sedan.  Ketreat  on  the  line  to  Chalons 
had  become  impossible.. 

Eighty  thousand  prisoners  were  taken  in  the  engagement^ 
while  about  14,000  French  soldiers  had  fled  to  Belgium, 
where  they  at  once  laid  down  their  arms  in  obedience  to 
the  demand  of  a  neutral  territory.  The  total  loss  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  {Hrisoners  was  140,000,  among  the  latter  being 
above  thirty  generals.  There  were  also  taicen  480  cannon, 
70  mitrailleuseB,  and  10,000  hc»se& 

It  must  be  remembered  that  only  a  portion  of  his  army 
was  directed  by  the  Crown  Prince  against  Sedan,  and  tha* 
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the  renaainder  only  halted  on  if»  route  to  Fbrisy  ttwalliB|r 
tlie  command  to  go  forward.  Meantime  there  appeara  to 
^ye  been  no  fVenck  lurmy  betwenx  tke  G^ermaDs  and  Hke 
camp  at  Chalona,  where  there  were  only  raw  and  ifi-diecv 
plined  levies,  which  were  called  to  enter  the  defences  of 
Ptois.  There  was  a  large  force  of  abont  15,000  to  20,000 
jden  at  Lyon%  which  waa  afiberwards  partially  orgaDiaed ; 
Imt  these  troops  were  not  prepared  to  give  battle  to  the 
advancing  German  armiea,  which  oonsieited  inideed  of  Hbe 
entire  force,  except  those  engaged  in  the  sieges  of  Stras- 
bourg and  Metz,  and  the  simdl  detachments  left  for  the 
reduction  of  the  fortresses  of  Montmddy,  Tonl,  and  other 
minor  defenoea  On  the  5th  of  September,  the  Qermans 
nnder  General  Moning  entered  Rheuaoe  without  resistance, 
and  they  were  soon  followed  in  force,  the  Eang  of  Prussia 
aooompanying  the  main  army. 

Rheims  is  but  one  hundred  miles  ftt>m  Paris,  and  on  the 
8thy  cavalry  scouts  were  reported  at  La  Fert^sooa- Jouarre, 
betwem  Ghiteau  Thierry  and  Meauz,  only  forfy-one  miles 
from  Paris.  About  600  Germans  airived  there  on  the  10th, 
and  at  Laon,  Genial  d'Hame  surrendered  the  citadel  to  save 
the  town,  which  was  entered  at  noon.  On  the  11th  t&e 
town  of  Soissons  was  summoned  to  surrender.  Meaux  waa 
also  threatened.  The  head-quarters  of  the  King  were  at 
Rheims.  On  the  12th,  the  bridge  at  Oreil,  on  the  Oise, 
was  blown  up  to  stay  their  progress,  but  nothing  could  stop 
them.  While  the  Uhlans  were  at  Nogent-sur-Seine,  8,000* 
pioneers  were  at  Ghalons,  2,000  Bavarians  at  Yaucouleurs, 
and  2,000  at  Yoid  As  the  vast  hosts  came  up  towarda 
Bheims  and  ficom  other  quarters,  they  were  concentrated 
round  the  capital  100,000  men  o£  the  army  of  the 
Crown  Prince  were,  some  at  Nogent-sur-Mame,  within  a. 
mile  of  one  of  the  focts  of  Paris,  which  was  named  after  it  ^ 
and  the  rest  of  the  troops  were  occupying  positions  which 
enabled  them  quickly  and  almost  simultaneously  to  close  in 
upon  the  devoted  city.  The  wood  of  Glamart  was  fired  by 
the  French ;  the  fortress  of  Yincennes  was  evacuated  with- 
out resistance  ;  and  on  the  19th  the  railway  line  of  Houen 
and  Havre  was  cut  by  the  Pru8aian%  who  thus  isolated  the 
capital. 

On  the  previous  day  some  trifling  ei^gagements  had  taken 
place  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Ivry  and  the  plains  of  Chi^ 
tiUlon.  The  Prussians  had  crossed  the  Seine  at  Choisy-le* 
^S^  and  the  Crown  Prince  was  at  Fontainebleaou     On  the 
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19t1i  an  engagement  took  plaoe  at  Yillejuif  and  Montrouge, 
in  which  the  corps  of  €toeral  "Vinoy  was  defeated,  with  .the 
captoia  of  seven  guns  and  2,000  prisoners.  The  French 
positions  at  PierrefiUe  were  abandoned.  The  Fifth  Prussian 
Oorps  and  the  Second  Bavarian  Corps,  after  crossing  the 
Seine  at  Yilleneuye  St.  Georges,  was  attacked  bj  three 
divisions  of  General  Vinoy  on  the  heights  of  Sceanz,  who 
was,  however,  driven  back  behind  the  forts  in  Pads,  which 
was  invested  on  the  19th,  by  the  Germans  under  the  Crown 
Prince,  on  the  line  of  Yersailles  to  Yinoennes.  The  com* 
pleto  investment^  by  the  advance  of  all  the  cozpe^  was 
effected  on  the  same  day. 

The  Stoats- Anzieger  of  September  2l6t  contained  the  fol- 
lowing official  summary  of  the  national  position  at  that 
date: — 

''The  investment  of  Paris  is  completed  to  the  extent 
designed  by  the  strategy  of  the  assailants.  The  troops  on 
march  to  take  up  their  positions,  encountered  no  serious 
resistance,  except  on  the  south  side  of  the  city.  Attempts 
at  defence  by  fighting  in  the  open  field  have  been  completely 
frustrated  by  the  defeat  of  General  Yinoy's  division  on  the 
19th  inst.  The  bombardment  of  Toul  continues  ener- 
getically since  the  10th  inst^  The  firing  from  the  heavy 
siege  guns  is  incessant.  The  railway  from  Frouard,  which 
turns  Toul,  approaches  completion.  The  corps  investing 
ThionviUe  has  been  greatly  molested  by  daily  sorties  from 
dae  fortress  and  attecks  by  Francs-l^reui'S.  At  Metz, 
'dwing  the  last  fortnight^  nothing  important  occurzed, 
except  a  sortie  by  a  French  corps  along  the  Strasbouig 
road ;  the  engagement  lasted  only  a  few  hours,  and  ended 
.at  dark.  A  Prussian  force  occupies  Mercy-le-Haat  At 
;£trasboarg  lunettes  52  and  53  have  been  taken,  thus 
.  securing  the  successful  running  of  parallels  for  storming 
^he  inner  fortifications,  and  final  capture  of  the  place." 

On  the  27th  Orleans  was  taken,  and  on  the  same  day 

;  Strasbourg  capitulated,  after  having  held  out  with  great 

-fortitude,  during  whic^  the  inhabitants  sufifered  severely 

from  starvation.      Toul,  which  had  presented  an.  heroic 

.spectacle  of  brave  resistance,  had  also  been  teken,  the  in- 

ihabitants  being  unable  to  hold  out  longer,  and  demanding 

t>f  its  brave  commigtder  that  he  should  capitulate.     This 

capitulation  opened  the  railway  as  far  as  Chalons,  and  the 

Germans  were  thus  enabled  to  keep  up  their  line  of  com- 

pdunications  and  obtain  supplies,     Montmedyand  Bitsohe 
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were  of  comparatively  little  importance,  and  the  atientiim 
of  both  powera  was  now  directed  to  Metz,  the  defence  of 
which  was  regarded  by  the  Parisians  as  the  main  hope. of 
the  country,  since  if  Basaine  could  break  through  the  be- 
leagaering  force,  he  conld  bring  his  army  to  the  relief  of  PariSy* 
where,  however,  the  great  hosts  of  Germany  had  drawn  closer 
and  closer,  until  capitulation  was  demanded  with  the  threat 
of  bombardment  if  the  demand  were  not  complied  with. 

On  the  disastrous  results  which  the  Prussian  victories 
befoi-e  Metz  had  brought  to  the  French  arms,  the  people  of 
Paris  were  so  excited  that  an  immediate  change  <^  ministry 
became  necessary.  M.  Ollivier  resigned,  and  1^  the  country 
so  precipitately  that  his  retirement  resembled  an  escape. 
StUl,  in  Older  to  preserve  the  empire,  and  if  possible  to  re- 
tain  the  influence  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty,  a  fresh  ministry 
was  formed,  with  Count  Palikao  at  its  head,  professing  to 
make  concessions  to  popular  demands.  It  was  impossiUe, 
however,  for  this  ministry,  associated  as  it  was  with  the 
falling  Government,  to  preserve  its  power,  or  even  its  influ* 
ence.  The  £mperor  had  already  professed  to  resign  the 
command  of  the  army  to  Bazaine  and  MacMahon ;  and 
there  were  evidences  in  Paris  of  a  growing  revolution,  the 
cry  of  the  populace  being  already  for  the  abdication  of  the 
Emperor.  With  the  defeat  at  Sedan  and  the  surrender  of 
Napoleon  III.  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  the  Palikao  ministry  at 
onc0  fell,  and  a  republic  was  proclaimed  with  a  provisional 
government,  named  the  ^'Government  of  the  National 
Defence,"  of  which  M.  Jules  Favre  was  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  General  Trochu  the  President,  with 
fuH  powers  for  the  national  defence. 

The  Empress  and  the  Prince  Imperial  both  escaped  from 
Paris  separately,  and  met  in  England,  where  they  after- 
wards took  up  their  abode  at  a  private  residence  at  Chisle- 
hurst^  in  Kent.  An  amnesty  for  political  prisoners  was  of 
course  issued,  and  Henri  Bochefort  was  liberated  and  re- 
ceived with  great  enthusiasm.  He  was  afterwards  engaged 
in  superintending  the  construction  of  barricades  to  add  to 
the  fortifications  of  Paris,  which  were  rapidly  and  constantly 
extended  and  strengthened,  in  order  to  sustain  the  attack  of 
the  vast  German  army  which  so  closely  invested  the  capital. 

The  new  ministry  was  thus  constituted  :  General  Trochu, 
President  of  the  Government,  with  full  military  powers  for 
the  national  defence ;  M.  Jules  Favre,  Minister  of  Foreign 
ASetirs ;  M.  Gambetta,  Interior ;  General  Lefl6,  War ;  M; 
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Iburiehon,  Marine;  M.  Oremieux,  Jtistioe;  M.  Picard, 
Filumoe ;  M.  Julea  Siimm,  Public  Instruotionand  Rel^[ioD ; 
M.  Magnin,  Agncolture ;  M.  Dorian,  Public  Works. 

A  decree  of  the  ministiT'  diisolved  tbe  Corps  LtgitlaEiif 
and  aboliahed  the  Senate  and  tbe  P^eaideney  of  the  Council 
of  State. 

The  manuihetaFe  and  tale  of  arms  were  declared  abeo* 
lutely  free. 

M.  Etienne  Aiago  waa  nominated  Mayor  of  Parii^  with 
MM.  ilocquet  and  Biisson  as  his  adjuncts.  M.  Kemtry 
was  appointed  Prefect  of  Police. 

The  Comniittee  for  the  National  Defence  was  composed 
of  all  the  deputies  for  Paris,  including  M.  Bochefort, 
€teneral  Troohu  being  President ;  M.  Pavre  Yice-Presi- 
dent ;  and  M.  Peny  Secretary. 

An  entire  army  for  the  defence  was  organixed  by  the 
<kilHng  and  iastructicm  ci  the  Mobiles,  the  reconstruction, 
of  the  National  Guard,  the  reception  of  numbers  of  Breton 
and  Provincial  Mobile  and  National  Corps,  the  drafting 
into  the  xegimMitB  of  soldiers  who  had  escaped  from  the 
defeats  of  the  early  days  of  the  war,  and  the  training  of  aU 
men  and  boys  who  oould  bear  arms  to  take  part  in  the 
defence  of  the  city.  Besides  these,  there  were  numerous 
detachments  without  the  walls  of  Paris,  about  Tours,  and 
ia  places  not  taken  by  the  Prussians ;  and  corps  of  S^nmos- 
Tironrs,  quartered  in  towns  and  Tillages,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  harass  the  enemy.  The  arrival  of  Chunbaldi  at 
Tours  was  a  new  feature  in  the  war,  for  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  '^  Pranca-Tireurs,''  the  irregular 
troops  in  the  Yosges.  There  were,  parhaps,  400,000  men 
to  form  the  defendiDg  ferce  within  the  walls  under  Gkneral 
Trochu. 

During  an  interview  between  Count  Bismarck  and  M. 
Jules  Favre  an  ofier  of  an  armistice  was  made  by  the 
ibrmer,  on  the  conditi<m  of  the  surrender  of  Alsace,  Ijoi^ 
raine,  Metz,  Strasbourg^  and  Toul.  These  terms  were 
declined ;  but  they  would  have  been  better  than  those  after- 
wards secured,  for  Toul  and  Strasbourg  were  then  almost 
in  the  hands  of  the  U^mana  The  capitulation  of  Mets 
followed  soon  afterwards,  and  the  greater  part  of  Lorraine, 
with  the  whole  of  Alsaioe,  was  demanded  at  a  later  date, 
together  with  a  great  sum  of  money  £6r  indemnity. 

The  posiuon  of  Marshel  Bajsaine  at  Mets  waa  becoming 
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The  PniBsiaiia  aeem  to  have  obtttined  pretty  aooumte  in- 
iDtBiation  of  tlM  position  of  the  French  troops ;  and  de- 
serten  from  Meiz,  as  well  as  the  Pmssiaa  piisoiieia»  who 
weire  sent  back  bj  Baaune,  soon  began  to  report  that  the 
floMiaiB  were  living  on  horae-flesh,  and  had  neither  rioe^ 
flour,  nor  salt,  in  any  quantity. 

On  the  27th  October  Marshal  Bazaine  capitulated.  There 
were  180,000  pnaonersy  including  20,000  sick  and  wounded. 
The  cause  of  IVance  seemed  almost  hopeless;  and  although 
the  intelligence  of  this  latest  defeat  was  kept  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  Parisians  as  long  as  possible,  the  newfl 
veadbted  them  at  last  and  made  them  desperate.  All  thixaigh 
these  terrible  calamitieB  Gambetta  was  in  the  provinces,  bj 
constint  exertion,  fiery  addresaes,  and  a  display  ci  great 
personal  energy  and  courage^  endeaTouriag  to  keep  up  the 
heart  of  the  people.  It  was  a  task  no  longer  possible,  how- 
ever. Every  sortie  from  Paris  was  repulaed.  The  scattered 
Ibices  in  YazioQa  departments  could  gain  no  permanent 
advantage,  but  were  constantly  defeated  and  driven  back  by 
tibe  Yariotts  German  armies  under  their  several  generals. 
More  than  all,  Paris  was  shut  up  from  the  workl«  and 
was  threatened  with  fiimine.  It  was  already  suffering  ter- 
ribly  from  want  of  provisions,  and  had  to  sustain  an  army 
for  its  defence.  The  bombardment,  too,  was  expected. 
Everywhere  the  Gvermans  were  preparing  their  tremendous 
artillery  for  the  siege ;  everywhere  the  invasion  of  BVance 
seemed  to  be  complete.  General  Chanzy  was  defeated  at 
Mausy  Bourbaki  in  the  east,  where  he  was  pursued  by  General 
Werder,  Faidherbe  was  powerless  in  the  north  against  Yon 
Goeben,  while  the  fortress  of  Peronne  capitulated  with  3,000 
prisoners. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  details  of  the 
frequent  sorties  made  by  the  French  troop^^  sheltered 
by  their  outlying  fortificaUons.  They  were  almost  always 
repulsed ;  and  for  many  weeks  the  hope,  and  even  the 
bdief,  that  an  army  was  being  formed  on  the  Loire  to  come 
to  their  relief,  and  do  battle  with  the  Germans  outside 
Paris,  sustained  the  courage  of  the  people  and  kept  the 
•iefendws  of  the  fortificationa  buoyant  with  expectation. 
Nothing  could  be  dose,  however.  The  bodies  of  raw  and 
ondisoLplined  troof^  which  were  led  against  the  Germans  or 
the  Bavarians  at  other  places  were  unable  to  cope  with  the 
oiganized  forces  sent  to  oppose  tliem. 

In  many  instances  the  soldiers  su^pi^oted  their  com- 
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ehaifcs  of  ticacbeiy  made  a^inafc  tlw  genetdb  of  the 
empire.   Amiens  and  Boael^t]MellcieBtell|lite]e  of  Pieudj 
end  Normandj,  were  both  taken  befinw  the  ead  ef  Nnma 
ber.    Foitreis  after  fortiesBy  in  variooi  parts  ef  the  eooiibjy 
a^iitalated. 

The  Army  of  the  North  was  beaten,  the  OarihaldiMi 
legion  was  rqraked,  and  afterwards  shattered ;  and  the 
so-called  Armj  of  the  Loire  defeated  near  Orleans  hf 
the  troops  of  the  ''Bed  Prince "  — Prince  Fredenc 
Charies. 

On  the  last  daj  of  November,  General  Dncroi  made  » 
great  sortie  from  Paris  with  a  large  number  of  men,  bat 
withottt  being  able  to  break  the  enemy's  line  or  to  hoM  anj 
important  position.  Whenever  the  French  made  an  effort, 
they  were  afterwards  compelled  to  rettre^  and,  meantime^ 
the  German  investment  was  drawing  closer  and  closer  to 
the  fortifications  of  Paris,  and  the  heavy  batteries  b^iinnii^ 
to  play  on  the  outskirts. 

The  attitade  of  the  people  inside  the  French  capital  was 
brave^  and  exhibited  a  determination  to  endure  much  before 
they  would  consent  to  capitulate.  Provisions  ran  short, 
although  the  utmost  care  was  taken  of  such  supplies  as 
could  be  obtained.  Droves  of  cattle  had  been  placed  in  the 
how  de  Boulogne,  and  provisions  (brought  in  before  the 
completion  of  the  inve^jtment,  when  the  villagers  of  the 
Kurrounding  district  sought  refuge  in  the  capital),  were 
stored,  and  their  consumption  regulated  by  instruction  of 
the  Government.  Many  people  were  famishing,  and  as  the 
time  went  on,  rats,  dogs,  cats,  and  any  kind  of  ofial  were 
among  the  frequent  articles  of  diet ;  while  bread,  of  the  very 
coarsest  kind,  became  so  scarce,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
procured  in  sufficient  quantity  to  satisfy  hunger,  even  for  a 
single  meal.  Horse-fiesh  was  one  of  the  luxuries  of  the  most 
privileged  of  the  lower  class,  and  horse-beef  rations  were  served 
to  the  Mobiles.  The  greater  number  of  the  workmen  were, 
of  course,  among  the  defenders,  and  these  had  rations  served 
out  to  them,  while  their  families  were  also  provided  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  food.  Vegetables  became  so  scarce  that 
parties  would  go  out  beyond  the  forts  in  order  to  dig  the 
half-decayed  potatoes  from  the  fields,  although  they  were 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Prussian  guns. 

The  French  artillery  played  on  the  Prussian  foreposts, 
and  among  the  worst  injuries  was  the  destruction  of  the 
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Pakoe  of  St  Cloud  by  the  firing  of  the  Trench,  who  at  first 
fancied  that  the  royal  head-quarters  were  there. 

So  passed  the  Christmas  of  1870 — ^the  FrosBian  and 
Qerman  besi^;erB  w^  fed«  and  with  communications  open 
to  the  Rhine,  so  that  supplies  could  constantly  reach  them  ; 
the  French,  beleaguered  in  their  beautiful  capital,  suffering 
from  want  of  food,  and  with  a  kind  of  desperation,  in  place 
of  the  hope  of  aid  from  without,  that  had  previously  sus- 
tained them. 

In  January  tbey  evacuated  Mont  Avron  to  the  (Germans, 
who  had  concentrated  an  attack  upon  it,  and  the  bombard- 
ment bad  commenced  in  a  storm  of  shot  and  shell  which 
burst  over  a  portion  of  Paris.  In  two  days  the  Prussian 
batteries  are  said  to  have  thrown  3,000  projectiles. 

Of  course,  large  numbers  of  people  had  left  Paris  at  the 
beginning  of  the  siege,  and  the  city  was  so  completely 
blockaded  that  it  became  isolated,  no  one  being  able  to  pass 
the  German  lines  except  by  some  desperate  chance,  or  by 
special  favour  of  the  Prussian  commander.  Balloons  were 
frequently  despatched  with  letters,  which,  if  they  reached 
French  territory  unoccupied  by  the  Germans,  were  sent  to 
their  destination.  Ckmbetta,  an  energetic  advocate  of  the 
Republic,  went  out  to  stimulate  the  people  of  the  provinces 
to  rise  against  the  invader.  He  reached  Tours,  where  a 
kind  of  external  provisional  Government  of  Defence  was 
formed.  The  only  communication  was  by  balloons  or  carrier- 
pigeons.  In  the  latter  case,  letters  microscopically  photo- 
graphed were  sent  by  the  birds,  and  the  photographs,  greatly 
magnified  by  means  of  powerful  glasses,  could  be  read  when 
they  reached  their  destination.  The  bombardment  was 
carried  on  almost  without  intermission,  and  the  shells 
reached  the  populous  parts  of  Paris,  where  many  people  were 
killed  in  the  streets.  After  a  disastrous  sortie,  on  the  19th 
of  January,  wherein  the  French  were  beaten  back  with 
great  loss,  there  began  to  arise  rumours  of  capitulation. 
Defence  was  becoming  altogether  hopeless,  and  it  would  be 
better  to  yield  than  to  court  the  actual  destruction  of  the 
capital.  Faidherbe,  with  his  French  external  army,  had 
been  defeated  at  St.  Quentin;  Bourbaki  was  retreating 
fxuther  and  further  frx>m  pursuing  German  forces.  The 
great  sortie,  regarded  as  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope,  had  resulted 
in  complete  failure.  It  was,  as  we  have  said,  executed  on 
the  19th  of  January,  with  a  great  force  of  at  least  100,000 
men;  line,  Mobiles,  and  National  Guards  taking  part  in 
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il»  tappotted  bf  80ft  gtiOB.  The  aim  «f  Gcttenl  Trodm — 
who  commanded  in  penNA,  eomaittii^  iim  gOTeninrdii|> 
ot  Paris  tempoxuflj  to  General  Ldfld — wee  to  oteapj  tbe 
line  (^  MgiilK  estonding  fnm  Qvtckm  to  Bosba^  and 
JoDchem.  Paris  hsid  been  led  to  ei^eet  thai  this  great  ent- 
break  would  certainly  be  soccespfal,  and  the  people  gave  np 
the  day  to  wnitaig  and  watohii^  lor  the  issne.  Etctj 
enkienoe  that  gave  a  ehaaee  of  a  wkm  of  the  eovntcy  to* 
wards  St  Cloud  was  occupied  with  spectatozs^  and  the 
avennea  leading  Iran  the  Arch  of  Triumph  to  Bonlcgne 
(ihe  Tfllage  near  the  **  Bols "),  Oonrbevoie,  and  the 
norUieEn  anbutbi  were  thronged  with  (pnet  but  excited 
groups^  in  whidi  wemen  and  children  predominated,  ex- 
pecting the  tetam  of  the  otderlies  who  might  brii^  word 
how  the  i^ht  went^  or  d  the  ambalances  that  might 
bring  baek  dieir  Tictima.  On  the  evening  of  Thuradaj 
General  Ttochu  left  the  Louvre  for  the  citadel  of  Mont 
YalMen.  The  operadons  were  intnwted  to  three  dififereni 
corps  d'arm^e  xuider  tiie  commands  respectivelj  of  GenenJs 
Tinof  ,  BeUemarre,  and  Dunrot^  all  of  wiimn  ap&A  the 
night  at  Mont  T&l^en.  To  Vinoy  was  confided  the  eon* 
duct  of  the  atteck  on  the  hit,  whidi  was  to  be  directed  on 
Montratout;  to  Bellemarre  that  on  the  centre,  starting 
from  Oonrbevoie  to  the  right  rear  from  Mont  Yal^rien,  as 
seen  from  Fkris  ;  and  to  Ducrot  that  on  the  right,  towards 
Rueii.  The  line  of  front  did  bot  eactend  four  ^i^ish  miles 
aoreas.  The  morning  of  the  19th  was  darkened  bj  a  tibick 
fog.  The  advance  had  been  arranged  to  oommence  at  siz, 
but,  owing  to  unavoidable  delays  from  this  cause,  and  the 
unexpected  oppoBition  to  the  mainh  of  tiie  column  of  the 
light,  it  was  retarded  for  several  hours  longer.  The  troops 
carried  four  days'  provisicms.  An  eye-witness  stotes  that 
the  men  looked  haggard  when  they  went  out,  but  ihai  their 
officers  were  fine^  spirited  men.  The  French  pushed  on  until 
they  came  to  positions  where  they  were  shot  down  in  heaps 
by  the  Prussians,  safe  behind  their  trendies.  A  Pariman 
law  student^  belonging  to  the  116th  National  Guards,  de- 
clared that  the  Prussians  did  not  show  their  heads  over  the 
Hoe  of  a  work  against  which  his  corps  was  sent^  but  to  fire 
or  make  grianaces  at  the  Fiendi.  "  The  only  one  I  saw  was 
a  fellow  that  put  his  fitgers  to  his  nose  for  me."  Ducrot 
appears  to  have  been  unable  to  take  up  his  positioii  at  the 
appointed  time.  His  troops  were  afoot  at  three  in  ths 
moruiog ;  but  the  road  by  which  they  had  to  pass— that  by 
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Nanterre  and  Eueil — ^was  ewi^  bj  a  Pnanali  hM6ity  ai 
the  quarries  of  Sik  Denis  as  with  a  besom.  Thejr  could  xie% 
face  the  fire ;  and,  althoujg^  &«r  psflssge  was  ultimately 
finally  secured  by  a  cuirassdi  locomotiTe  wnt  on  by  the  St 
Germain  line,  the  delay  bad  nuored  the  ^p^tution.  The 
German  reserves  aad  artillery  had  time  to  oome  «py  and 
their  guns  overpowered  those  of  Hbm  French.  The  fini 
report,  issued  by  Qebeial  Troohn  at  ten  a.m^  dwelt  <m,  tha 
dxffioulties  of  the  enterprise.  It  said  that  the  work  of  iKm- 
centration  had  been  racy  difficalt  and  laborioas  daring  a 
dark  nighty  and  that  a  delay  of  two  hoars  of  the  x^g;hEt 
o(d«mn  had  takeSa  place.  A  long  and  vigorooa  eombat  had 
raged  round  the  redoubt  of  Montretout.  Illie  BellemaEre 
column  had  penetrated  into  the  park  of  Bnsenval,  and  oocn- 
pied  the  ohAteau  and  heights  of  BoienvdL  At  mx  €l«n«nd 
Troohu  reported  that  the  battle  had  lasted  since  monung, 
extending  firoia  Montretout  to  the  left,  to  the  ravine  of 
Oelle  St  Obiid  to  the  right  G^eml  Yinoy,  to  the  left, 
held  Montretout,  and  was  fighting.  At  Garches,  Generals 
Bellemanre  aiui  Ducrot  had  attacked  the  platform  of  La 
Beigexie^  ahd  had  been  fighting  for  some  hours  at  the 
Chiteau  du  Buzenval ;  but  at  half-past  six  the  isortie  had 
fidled.     Next  day  the  French  retired  within  Paris. 

It  was  stated  in  a  telegram  from  Versailles  that  the 
Gterman  losses  were  39  officers  and  616  men  ;  and  that  the 
estimated  loss  of  the  French  was  6^000,  «f  whom  1,000 
dead  were  left  on  the  field. 

M.  Jules  Favre  had  already  been  attempting  to  negotiate 
with  the  King  of  Prussia-^by  that  tisw  acknoWleolged  as 
Bmperor  of  Germany — a  title  whidi  had  been  ofiered  to 
him  on  behalf  of  tilie  wh<4e  nationy  and  which  he  had 
aoee|i%ed.  On  the  28th  of  JanuaiT'  <^  agreement  was 
made  to  commence  negotiations  for  the  surrender  of  Paris, 
the  oapitnlation  to  be  preceded  by  an  armistiee  b^  land 
and  sea. 

The  armistice  was  to  begin  in  Paris  at  once^  aad  in  the 
departments  in  three  days^  and  to  dxpiii^  on  the  Idih.  of 
F^ruary,  at  noon.  One  of  its  objects  was  to  enable  the 
French  to  convoke  a  National  Assembly  fred^  elected  by 
the  pec^le,  whidi  should  pronounce  lor  wnr  or  peace. 
The  line  of  demaroation  which  was  settled,  cut  through 
the  departments  of  Galvudos  and  Ome,  leaving  the  de- 
partments of  Sarthe,  ladre-et-Loire,  Loir-et-Cher,  L(Hret^ 
Yonne,  and  the  country   which  lies  north-east,   besides 
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the  Pm  de  CabuB  and  Iflordj  in  Crerman  oocapation.  A 
deciaum  as  to  the  armistioe  relative  to  the  C6te  d^Qr, 
Donbe^  Jura,  and  Belfort,  was  reserved.  Up  to  that  time 
the  military  operations  in  that  part  of  France,  including 
the  siege  of  Belfort^  were  to  be  continued.  Sea  forces  were 
to  be  included  in  the  armistice,  the  meridian  of  Dunkirk  to 
form  the  line  of  demarcation  during  the  interval  between 
the  conclusion  of  the  armistioe  and  the  recommencement 
of  hostilities.  The  prisoners  and  prizes  made  were  to  be 
restored.  Elections  for  an  Aasembly  to  decide  upon  war 
or  peace  were  to  be  held,  Bordeaux  being  fixed  upon  as  the 
plaice  of  meeting.  All  the  forts  aronnd  Paiis  were  to  sur- 
render at  once ;  the  enceinte  to  be  disarmed.  The  Line, 
Marines,  and  Mobile  Guards  were  to  be  prisoners  of  war, 
except  12,000  for  maintaiuing  public  order.  The  prisoners 
of  war  were  to  remain  during  the  armistice  within  the  walls 
of  the  capital,  after  they  had  laid  down  their  arms.  The 
National  Quards  and  Gendarmes  were  to  keep  liieir  arms 
for  the  preservation  of  order,  and  aU  corps  of  Francs-Tireurs 
were  to  be  disbanded.  The  Germans  were,  as  much  as  lay 
in  their  power,  to  facilitate  the  task  of  tiie  French  com- 
missariat for  revictualling  Paris.  In  order  to  leave  Paris, 
the  permission  of  the  French  authorities  must  necessarily 
be  accompanied  by  the  Getman  visa.  Public  property  was 
not  to  be  removed  during  the  armlBtice.  All  German 
prisoners  of  war,  were  immediately  to  be  exchanged  against 
a  proportionate  number  of  French  prisoners ;  also  captains  of 
vessels  and  others,  as  well  an  civilian  prisoners  on  boldi  sides. 

Immediate  preparations  were  made  for  revictualling 
Paris,  and  large  quantities  of  medicines,  comforts,  and 
provisions  were  at  onoe  sent  from  England  and  America, 
to  be  gratuitously  distributed  to  the  starved  and  suffering 
people. 

Of  course  the  armistioe  and  the  negotiations  for  the  capi- 
tulation of  Paris  were  but  preliminary  to  further  negotia- 
tiong  for  the  conclusion  of  peace.  These  were  several  times 
'i\early  broken  off,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  bombardment 
might  again  be  commenced ;  but  at  length  the  peace  was 
agreed  to,  and  sorrowfully  enough  terms  were  accepted  by 
the  French  Assembly  at  Bordeaux,  whither  the  €k»vemment 
had  been  removed  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Thiers. 

France  renounced  in  favour  of  the  German  Empire  the 
fifUh  part  of  Lorraine^^  including  Metz  and  Thionville,  and 
Alsace,  less  Belfort 
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France  was  to  pay  the  sum  of  five  miUiairda  of  franoB, 
or  £200,000,000,  of  which  £40,000,000  was  to  be  paid 
in  1871,  and  the  remainder  by  instalments  extending  over 
three  years. 

The  Grerman  troops  would  begin  to  evacuate  the  French 
territory  aa  soon  as  the  treaty  was  ratified.  They  were 
then  to  evacuate  the  interior  of  Paris  and  some  departments 
lying  in  the  western  region.  The  evacuation  of  the  other 
departments  to  take  place  gradually  after  payment  of  the 
first  milliard,  and  proportionately  to  the  payment  of  the 
other  four  milliards. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum  was  to  be 
paid  on  the  amount  remaining  due  fix>m  the  date  of  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty. 

The  German  troops  were  not  to  levy  any  requisitions  in 
the  departments  occupied  by  them,  but  were  to  be  main- 
tained at  the  cost  of  France. 

A  delay  was  to  be  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  terri- 
tories annexed,  in  order  that  they  might  choose  between  the 
two  nationalities. 

Prisoners  of  war  were  to  be  immediately  set  at  liberty. 

Negotiations  for  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  were  to  be 
opened  at  Brussels  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

The  administration  of  the  departments  occupied  by  the 
German. troops  were  to  be  intrusted  to  the  French  officials, 
but  under  the  control  of  the  chie&  of  the  German  corps  of 
occupation. 

The  treaty  conferred  upon  the  Germans  no  rights  what- 
ever in  the  portion  of  territories  not  occupied. 

The  treaty  was  to  be  ratified  by  the  National  Assembly 
of  France. 

The  entry  of  the  German  troops  into  Paris  took  place  on 
Wednesday,  the  1st  of  March.  In  accordance  with  the 
announcement  already  made,  the  leading  journals  did  not 
appear.  There  were  but  few  people  in  the  streets,  all  the 
shops  were  dosed,  and  the  windows  were  shut.  The  aspect 
of  the  city  is  described  as  most  gloomy  and  moumfuL  Up 
to  mid-day  no  disturbances  had  been  reported.  The  de- 
meanour of  the  people  of  Paris  is  said  to  have  been  very 
dignified  and  admirable.  The  advanced  body  of  German 
troops  which  entered  the  Champs  Elys^es  consisted  of  from 
.3,000  to  4,000  men.  Their  appearance  was  very  fine  and 
soldier-like.  A  double  line  of  sentinels  prevented  the 
people  from  passing  the  limits  respectively  assigned  to  the 
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French  and  derman  troops.  Paris  was  not  so  agitated  oq 
the  previous  day  as  it  had  been  on  the  Monday,  and  the 
more  moderate  portion  of  the  population  did  all  in  their 
power  to  allay  the  excitement.  There  was,  however^  a  great 
deal  of  excitement  in  several  districts.* 

The  result  of  tiie  voting  in  Paris  for  the  Natiimal  As- 
sembly had  returned  the  following  deputies : — Louis  Blanc, 
about  216,000  votes ;  Victor  Hiigo>  about  214,000;  Gari- 
baldi, about  200,000;  Edgard  Qtiinet,  about  199,000; 
Gambetta,  about  191,000  ;  Henri  Rechefort,  about  163,000 ; 
Admiral  Saisset,  about  154,000 ;  Belescluze,  about  153,000 ; 
Joigneaus,  about  153,000';  Schoelcher,  about  149,000 ;  F^lix 
Pyat,  about  141,000 ;  Henri  Martin,  about  139,000 ;  Ad- 
miral Pothuan,  about  138,000  ;  Edouard  Loekroy,  about 
134,000 ;  Gambon,  about  129,000 ;  Dorian,  about  128,000 ; 
Ba&c,  about  126,000  ;  Malon^  about  117,000 ;  Henri  Bris- 
son,  about  115,000 ;  Thiers,  about  102,000 ;  Sauvage,  about 
102,000 ;  Martin  Bernard,  about  102,000 ;  Haro  Dufraise, 
about  101,000;  Greppo,  about  101,000:  Langbiz^  about 
95,000;  General  Frebault,  about  95,000;  Clemenoeau, 
about  95,000 ;  Vacherot^  about  94,000 ;  Jean  Btnxtet,  about 
93,000 ;  Floquet,  about  93;000;  Ooumet,  about  91,000  ;  To- 
lain,  about  89,000 ;  Iiittr€,  about  87,000 ;  «FuIes  Favre,  about 
81,000 ;  Amaud,  about  T9,000;  Ledru-Bollin,  about  76,000; 
Leon  Say,  about  75,000';  Ttnxdi  about  75,000 ;  RayaIu^ 
about  74,000 ;  Ed.  Adam,  about  73,000 ;  Millidrs,  about 
73,000 ;  Peyrat,  about  72,000 ;  Larcy,  about  69;000. 

M.  Thiers  was  elected  in  eighteen  departmetrts,  General 
Trochu  in  seven,  General  Changamier  in  ftur,  BL  Gam- 
betta and  M.  Jules  Pawe  were  also  returned  more  than 
once.  General  Thomas  resigned  his  post  as  commandant  of 
the  National  Guards,  and  'Sie  command  was  provisionally 
given  to  General  Yinoy.  Gktfibaldi  resigned  his  post  as 
a  representativie,  refusing  to  serve  in  &e  Assembly  to 
which  he  had  been  elected,  and  at  once  left  Bordeaux  for 
Oaprera* 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Niational  Assembly  wvs  held  at 
Bordeaux  on  Sunday,  Februaiy  the  12th:  between  250 
and  300  members  were  presentb  Though  there  were  many 
others  who  had  yet  to  arrive,  it  was  proposed  to  constitute 
the  Assonbly  at  once.  This  was  opposed  by  M.  Aiago; 
but,  upon  being  put  to  ihe  vote,  was  carried  unanimoudy. 
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The  aeoretarieB  and  other  officiak  were  then  eleotad,  and 
the  sitting  was  adjourned.  At  the  second  sitting  of  the 
Assembly,  which  took  place  on  Monday^  M.  Jules  FavTe, 
in  the  name  of  his  colleagnes,  resigned  their  powiera  as  the 
Govemma^t  of  National  Defence.  They,  however,,  remained 
at  their  posts  until  the-  establishment  of  a  new  Government. 
M.  Eavre  afbevwaida  aaked  permission  to  retutti  to  his  difili- 
oult  and  deliowto  duties,,  and  said  that^  in  cooiformity  with 
an  eventaality  already  foreseen  by  the  Convtention,  a  pro- 
longation of  the  armistiee  would  probably  became  necessary. 
He  urged  that  tikis  should  be  as  short  as  possible,  out  of 
consideration  for  the  saflBetingB  in  the  uupaded  districts. 
The  Assembly  met  again  on  Tuesday.  There  were  450 
deputies  present 

A  pcoclamatian  from  the  ez-Emperor  Napoleon  IIL, 
dialed  Febnuvy  1^  8th,  and.  addressed  to  the  Eseneh  peo- 
ple, said: 

'*  Betrayed  by  fortune,  I  hove  preservvd  since  my  cap- 
tivity thttb  profound  silence  which  is  misfortune's  moundnip 
So  long  as  the  armies  of  Fiance  and  Gennany  confronted 
one  another  1  abstained  from  all  steps  or  words  which  might 
have  divided  the  public  mind.  I  can  no  longer  be  silent 
in  face  of  the  disaaten  of  my  country  without  appearing  to 
be  insensible  to  its  sufferings.  When  I  was  compelled  to 
sorrendee  mys^f  a  pnsoner  I  could  not  treat  for  peace ;  my 
decisions  would  havte-  seemed  to  be  dictated  by  personal  ooDr 
siderationa;  I  left  to  the  Gk>vemment  of  the  Regent  the  dufy 
of  deeiding  whether  the  interests  of  the  nation  required  a  con- 
tinuance-of  the  stmggla  Notwithstanding  unheard-of  re- 
Terses,  Eranoe  was  not  subdued.  Our  strongholds  still  held 
out,  few  departments  were  invaded,  Paiis  was  in  a  state  of 
defence,  and  thie  area  of  our  misfortunes  might  hove  been 
limited; 

''But,  while  attention  was  fixed  upon  the  enemy,  aa 
insurrection  brdro  out  in  Paris.  The  seat  of  the  Nationai 
Beprasentatives  waa  violhtecl,  the  safety  of  the  Empress  warn 
threatened,  a  Government  installed  itself  by  surprise  in  the 
H6teL  de  Ville,  and  the  Empire,  which  the  whole  nation 
had  just  acdaimed  for  the  third  time,  was  overtfaiowii, 
abandoned  by  those  who-  should  have  been  its  defendem 
Setting  aside  for  a  time  my  presentiments,  I  exclaimed, 
'  What  matter  the  dynasty  if  the  country  can  be  sav«d  1 ' 
and,  instead  of  protesting  against  the  violence  done  against 
tight^  I.  desired  ihe  suceesa  of  the  National  Defence,  and  I 
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hare  admired  the  patriotic  devotion  sbown  bj  the  ofl&pring 
of  all  classes  and  of  all  parties. 

^  Now  that  the  struggle  is  suspended — ^that  the  capital, 
notwithstanding  an  heroic  resistance,  has  snccnmbed,  and 
that  all  reasonable  chance  of  victory  has  disappeared,  it  is 
time  to  ask  for  an  account  from  thoee  who  have  usurped 
power,  of  the  blood  shed  without  necessity,  the  ruin  heaped 
np  without  reason,  the  resources  of  the  country  squandered 
without  controL 

"The  destinies  of  France  cannot  be  abandoned  to  a 
(Government  without  a  commiBsion,  which,  while  disor- 
ganizing the  administration,  has  not  left  standing  a  single 
authority  emanating  from  universal  suf&age.  The  nation 
cannot  long  obey  those  who  have  no  right  to  command. 
Order,  confidence,  and  solid  peace  will  not  be  restored  till 
the  people  have  been  consulted  as  to  which  is  the  Govern* 
ment  most  capable  of  repairing  the  national  disasters. 

*^  In  the  solemn  circumstances  in  which  we  are  situated, 
in  the  face  of  an  invasion,  and  with  Europe  attentive,  it  is 
important  that  France  should  be  one  in  her  aims  and  desires 
as  well  as  in  her  decisions.  Such  is  the  object  towards 
which  the  efforts  of  all  good  citizens  should  tend. 

''As  regards  myself,  bruised  by  so  much  injustice  and 
such  bitter  deception,  I  do  not  come  forward  to-day  to 
daim  rights  which  four  times  in  twenty  years  you  freely 
confirmed.  In  presence  of  the  calamities  which  affiict  us 
there  is  no  room  for  personal  ambition ;  but  so  long  as 
the  people  regularly  assembled  in  its  comitia  shall  not  have 
manifested  its  will,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  address  myself  to 
the  nation  as  its  real  representative,  and  to  tell  it  that  all 
that  may  be  done  without  your  direct  participation  is  ille- 
gitimate. There  is  but  one  Government  which  has  issued 
from  the  national  sovereignty,  and  which,  rising  above  the 
selfishness  of  parties,  has  the  strength  to  heal  your  wounds, 
to  reopen  your  hearts  to  hope,  and  your  profaned  churches 
to  your  prayers,  and  to  bring  back  industry,  concord,  and 
peace  to  the  bosom  of  the  country." 

This  document  excited  but  little  attention ;  but  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Moderate  Left  decided  to  reply  to  it  by  a  motion 
formally  confirming  the  deposition  of  the  Imperial  dynasty. 

M.  Thiers,  as  was  expected,  was  invested  by  the  Assembly 
with  the  chief  direction  of  affairs  in  France^  with  power  to 
appoint  ministers.  The  following  appointments  were  made: 
•^^M.  Dufaure^  Minister  of  Justice;  M.  Jules  Favre,  Min* 
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ister  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  M.  Picard,  Mininter  of  the  In~ 
terior ;  M.  Jules  Simon,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  > 
M.  Lambrecht,  Minister  of  Commerce  ;  General  Lefld,  Min- 
ister of  War ;  Admiral  Pothuan,  Minister  of  Marine ;  M. 
de  Larcy,  Minister  of  Public  Works ;  M.  Thiers  himself 
undertaking  no  special  ministerial  portfolio,  so  as  to  have 
more  time  to  devote  himself  to  the  general  affairs  of  the 
country. 

The  new  Government  was  recognized  by  most  of  the 
foreign  Powers — England,  Germany,  Russia^  and  Austria 
included. 

M.  Thiers,  at  the  Assembly,  on  Sunday,  the  lOth, 
explained  the  policy  of  his  €k>vemment.  At  the  present  time, 
he  said,  there  was  only  one  line  of  policy  to  follow,  and  that 
was  to  put  an  end  to  the  evils  afflicting  the  country,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  the  occupation  of  the  enemy.  The  question 
of  peace  must  be  discussed  courageously,  and  only  accepted 
if  honourable.  The  constitutional  question  could  not  be 
entertained  while  the  country  was  in  tibe  grasp  of  the  enemy. 
M.  Jules  Favre  then  proposed  that,  in  order  to  facilitate 
negotiations,  the  Assembly  should  appoint  «  committee 
of  fifteen  deputies  to  pro<>sed  to  Paris  and  be  in  constant 
communication  with  the  negotiators ;  and  the  Government 
proposed  that  during  the  negotiations  the  Assembly  should 
suspend  its  sittings.  These  proposal  were  adopted  and  the 
committee  named. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  newly-elected  National  Assembly,  on 
Monday,  the  6th  of  March,  a  motion  was  introduced  by  M. 
Louis  Blanc  demanding  that  the  members  of  the  €k>vern- 
ment  of  National  Defence  should  be  called  upon  to  render 
an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  exercised  their 
powers ;  and  M.  Delescluze  demanded  their  impeachment 
and  arrest  as  guilty  of  high  treason.  A  committee  of  fifteen 
was  appointed  to  report  on  these  motions.  Several  of  the 
deputies  from  Paris  resigned  their  seats  in  the  Assembly — 
among  them  M.  Bochefort,  M.  Kane,  M.  Malon,  and  M. 
Fridon — in  consequence  of  the  vote  of  the  1st  ceding  French 
territory  to  Germany.  These  four  members,  moreover,  de- 
clared that  the  deliberations  of  the  Assembly  were  hence- 
forth null  and  void.  A  letter  was  also  read  from  M.  F^lix 
Pyat,  who  stated  that  he  considered  the  Assembly,  by  its 
vote  of  the  1st,  was  legally  dissolved,  and  that  he  would  not 
set  foot  in  it  again  until  that  vote  had  been  rescinded. 

It  WAS  finally  settled  that  the  Assembly  should  in  future 
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iii<>et  at  Tenaflleff,  where  the  town  was  to  be  oocQ|iied  hf 
a  French  corps  immediately  on  the  departare  of  the  German 
troops. 

The  garrison  of  Pans  was  to  oonaist  of  40,000  troops, 
under  General  Vinoj,  who  was  to  he  snooeeded  by  Marshal 
MacMahop,  The  men  aniTed  xapodly,  those  who  had 
formed  the  Army  of  the  Loire  being  in  a  deplorable  eondition. 
There  were  said  to  be  10,000  of  the  army  of  Metz  and  6,000 
Breton&  They  were  encamped  in  the  Champs  de  Mars. 
Amidst  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  intelligence  anxved 
of  an  insurrection  in  the  proyince  of  Oran,  in  Algeria,  and 
a  teausport  senriee  was  made  ready  for  conveying  troops  to 
the  scene  of  action  for  the  purpoM  of  suppressing  the  native 
tribes  who  had  tahen.part  in  the  revolt. 

Still  more  senous  events  weee  approaching,  however. 
There  were  well-founded  fean  that  a  disturbance  was  bkeiy 
to  break  out  in  Paris.  The  ultra-republicans  of  Belleville 
and  Montmartre,  who  wove  all  armed  with  muskets  and 
had  a  good  supply  of  arnmumtifm,  intrenched  them- 
selves at  Montmartre  on  the  north,  and  Monirouge  on  the 
south,  and  openly  set  at  defiance  the  rest  of  the  city.  At 
first  the  Government  took  no  active  measures  against  them  ; 
but  on  the  7tb,  General  d'Ajsvelle  de  Paladines,  in  an  order 
of  the  day,  on  aasuming  the  command  of  Uie  NatioBal 
Guard  of  the  Seine,  announced  his  firm  intention  to  repress 
energetically  those  who  should  attempt  to  disturb  the 
public  tranquillity.  On  the  same  day  there  was  a  mutmy 
in  the  tenth  battalion  of  the  Mobiles  of  the  Seine,  who 
threateoed  to  hang  their  commander.  It  was,  howervei, 
quelled  without  serious  conBequenoes.  Several  commanders 
of  battalions  of  the  National  Guards  presented  a  memorial 
to  General  d'Aurelle  de  Pakdines,  in  £Kvonr  ef  the  principle 
of  electing  their  commandet-in-ohie£  The  •CKtveme  Beds 
were  said  to  be  very  indignant  at  the  appointment  of  Greneral 
d'Aurelle  de  Paladines  to  the  command  of  the  National 
Guards,  for  it  implied  that  this  arm  of  the  service  must 
learn  new  habits  of  discipline.  The  mayors  of  Paris  unani- 
mously eiq>re68ed  their  opinion  that  the  National  Guard 
would  surrender  their  cannon  without  any  coercion.  Up- 
wards of  one  hundred  battalions  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Paris  sent  to  General  d'Aurelle  de  Pedadsnes  to  congtatulate 
him  on  his  appointment  as  chief  commander,  and  it  was 
expected  that  on  the  return  of  those  deputies  for  Paris  wbo 
tendered  their  resignation,  the  agitation  would  cease.     The 
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TCBolt  will  ahow  bow  greatly  the  QoYenunent  was  mMfalran, 
A.  week  ttfterwanb  the  men  refnsed  to  give  up  their  caxmon 
on  Montmartre,  though  there  were  said  to  have  been  differ- 
enoee  of  opinion  in  ^e  ranks.  Qeneral  d*Aiirelle  de  Pala*. 
dinee  instraoted  the  commandants  of  the  National  Guard  to. 
collect  the  men  under  their  oommand,  and  order  them  to  dc 
special  duties.  Those  who  did  not  muster  were  to  be  fined 
six  francs;  and  it  was  ezpeeted  that  this  penalty  would 
greatly  reduee  the  number  of  the  recalcitrantB.  Qeneral 
Vinoy,  by  virtue  of  the  sights  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
slate  of  ^e  siege,  decreed  that  the  following  six  joumak 
should  be  suspended : — Le  Vengeur,  Mat  cTOrdre^  Cri  thk 
Feupl^  Gaineature,  F^  DucheanSj  and  jSotfoA^  de  Fer.  The 
decree  added  that  the  publioation  of  all  xiew  joumalsy 
treating  eitiier  on  politics  or  eocial  eoonomy,  waa  forbiddeiL 
until  the  state  of  siege  had  bean  raiaed. 

The  removal  of  the  National  Assembly  £rom  Bordeaux 
to  Versailles  was  voted  by  the  Assembly  by  461  to  104, 
while  for  a  preidous  motion  for  removing  it  to  Paris  oa^ 
154  votes  were  given  against  427.  Louis  iBlanc  pn>* 
tested  against  all  apparent  mistmst  of  Paris.  He  spoke  of 
the  maidy  virtues  ctf  the  infaabitants  during  the  siege,  an* 
of  the  right  thus  aaqnired  -to  the  gratitude  of  the  countEy. 
The  transfer  of  tiie  National  AsMmbly  to  any  other  place 
would  be  fraught  with  danger,  and  nu^t  induoe  Paris  to 
eleot  for  itself  «  special  government.  Thus  'oivil  war 
would  be  added  to  already  ft-gigtfng  evils ;  besides  which, 
every  attempt  to  deoentndize  Paris  would  exoate  tiie  jea^ 
louBies  of  tiie  other  lai^e  towns  of  France,  and  greatly 
imperil  national  unity. 

This  view  of  the  case  was  too  soon  proved  iio  be  the  oonreot 
ona  It  was  determined  by  the  Government  to  put  an  end 
to  the  demooDstivtion  of  the  National  Guards  on  Mont- 
martre,  and  to  this  end,  early  on  the  morning  of  Satuidiiy, 
tiM  Idth  March,  a  proclamation,  signed  by  M.  Thiers  and 
oouatersigned  by  the  other  ministers,  was  iwued,  in  whisli 
it  was  stated  that  action  would  previously  have  been  taken 
agsdnst  the  insurgents  but  for  the  desire  to  give  time  to  the 
'deceived  to  separate  from  the  deceivers.  The  cannon  must 
be  restored  to  the  arsenals,  it  was  added;  and  all  good 
intifens  were  requested  to  lend  their  asostance  in  order  to 
-secure  this  result,  and  thus  restore  peace  to  the  city.  At 
^Sti»  same  time  troops  were  sent  to  Montmartre  to  take  po»- 
siesnion  of  the  guns.     This  was  done  without  conflict,  and 
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400  prisoners  were  made.  Some  hours  afterwards  — 
viz.,  at  half-past  nine  in  the  morning — hattalions  of  the 
l^atioDal  Guard  of  Belleyille  and  Montmartre,  with  many 
soldiers  of  the  line,  arrived,  and  released  the  prisoners  with- 
out meeting  with  any  resistance.  Mitrailleuses  had  been 
stationed  on  the  hill  by  General  Yinoy.  These  were  soon 
surrounded  by  the  crowd,  and  the  soldiers  on  duty  were 
asked  if  they  intended  to  fire  upon  the  people.  The  men 
at  once  fraternized  with  the  insurgents,  and  allowed  them 
to  take  away  the  nutrailleuses.  The  troops  who  had  charge 
of  the  captured  cannon  also  fraternized  with  the  people, 
and  by  ten  o'clock  Montmartre  was  again  in  possession  of 
the  National  Guards.  About  the  same  time  some  artillery 
soldiers  in  an  adjoining  street  were  surrounded  by  the 
crowd,  and  told  to  go  and  fight  the  Prussians.  A  lieu- 
tenant the  bridle  of  whose  horse  had  been  seized,  dx«w  his 
sword  in  a  threatening  manner,  and  was  instantly  shot  dead. 
A  confused  struggle  followed,  in  which  shots  were  fired,  and 
several  of  the  combatants  wounded.  All  the  soldiers  there- 
upon fraternized  with  the  people,  and  gave  up  their  arms 
and  ammunition.  Generals  Le  Gompte  and  Clement  Thomas, 
who  had  been  detained  as  prisoners  by  the  insui^ntSy  were 
shot  in  the  afternoon.  After  their  suooess  of  the  morning, 
barricades  were  erected  by  the  insurgents  in  Belleville^  the 
fikubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  on  Montmartre.  The  troops  of 
the  line,  under  General  Yinoy,  together  with  the  gendar^ 
merie,  withdrew  in  the  course  of  the  day  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine,  and  thence  concentrated  at  Yersailles. 

The  revolutionary  central  committee  were  complete 
masters  of  the  day,  and  had  assumed  the  functions  of 
€k>vemment.  They  had  taken  possession  of  the  Jcfurrud 
Officielf  and  published  in  its  columns  their  manifestoes  and 
proclamations.  The  construction  of  barricades  was  vigor- 
ously proceeding,  and  the  National  Guards  occupied  forts 
Issy,  Yanvres,  and  Bic^tra  The  insurgents  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  treasury  of  the  H6tel  de  Yille,  and  the  funds 
of  several  mairies.  The  cash  of  the  Bank  of  France  was 
saved,  having  been  removed  to  Yersailles,  and  the  unissued 
notes  were  destroyed.  The  city  remained  tranquil,  and 
the  shops  were  open  as  usual,  but  the  tradesmen  became 
discontented.  Public  opinion,  on  the  Tuesday,  was  b^inning 
to  show  itself  antagonistic  to  the  committee.  The  arrests 
made,  the  suspension  of  the  Figaro  and  Gauloia^  and  espe- 
cially the  arrest  and  ill-treatment  of  General  Chanzy,  had 
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aroQBed  public  indignatioji,  and  the  people  were  anxiously 
awaiting  the  decision  of  the  National  Assembly.  The  In- 
surgent Government  compelled  the  Bank  of  France  to  pay 
it  a  million  of  francs,  for  which  a  Treasury  bill  was  given 
in  due  form. 

Events  were  swiftly  passing  out  of  the  power  of  all 
authority  save  that  of  passion.  Three  times  the  H6tel  de 
Tille  had  ordered  the  liberation  of  Chanzy.  The  National 
Guards  refused  to  obey.  General  Gremer  accepted  from 
the  insurgents  the  command  of  the  forts  on  the  left  bank, 
and  also  of  the  ramparts.  The  Government  at  Yersailles 
summoned  General  Oremer  to  attend  a  council  of  war  there. 
The  murdered  generals  were  wrapped  in  a  shroud,  and 
thrown  into  a  ditch  in  the  little  cemetery  of  Montmartra 
The  National  Guards  became  irritated  and  fired  on  che 
crowd,  although  it  was  unarmed.  There  are  said  to  have  been 
twenty  killed,  and  many  more  wounded.  The  rue  de  la 
Paix  was  a  pool  of  blood.  There  were  several  voUeys  fired  at 
intervals.  The  peaceably  disposed  people  of  Paris  began  to 
wish  for  the  Prussians  to  return  and  suppress  the  insui^nts. 
The  Assembly  met  at  Yersailles  for  the  first  time  on  Monday, 
the  25th.  The  president  having  called  attention  to  the  insur- 
rection in  Paris,  it  was  proposed  that  a  committee  of  fifteen 
members,  to  support  the  Government  in  all  necessary 
measures,  should  be  appointed,  and  the  proposal  was  adopted 
without  dissent.  The  committee  unanimously  sanctioned 
proclaiming  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Oise  in  a 
state  of  siege.  General  Trochu  strongly  denounced  the 
assassination  of  the  two  generals,  and  several  members  inti- 
mated their  determination  to  proceed  to  Paris  and  demand 
the  release  of  Creneral  Ghanzy.  The  Government,  in  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  prefects,  stated  that  the  Assembly  unani- 
mously condemned  the  disorders  and  their  authors,  that  the 
anny  had  raUied  before  Versailles,  and  that  the  mayors 
refused  to  conduct  the  communal  elections  ordered  by  the 
Central  Committee. 

The  National  Assembly,  on  Tuesday,  the  Slst,  adopted 
unanimously  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  and 
to  the  army,  denouncing  the  criminal  insuixection  and 
calling  upon  the  people  to  rally  to  the  cause  of  order.  A 
very  stormy  scene  was  occasioned  by  the  suggestion  that 
the  words  «  Vive  la  France  I "  ♦*  Vive  la  R6publique  I " 
should  be  subjoined  to  the  proclamation ;  the  Eight  voci- 
ferating *'  No."    M.  Millidre  was  refused  a  hearing.     Even 
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M.  ThnrSy  for  the  first  time  sixiee  ^e  Aasembly  met, 
obtained  a  hearing  only  with  great  diffionlty.  Once  he  left 
the  tribnna  He  implored  the  House  to  hear  M.  Milli^re^ 
and  urged  that,  though  the  termination,  **  Yive  laFianee !" 
'<  Yive  la  R6pablique ! "  might  be  legitimate,  it  was  ta» 
late  to  add  it  now  that  the  proolamation  had  already  been 
adopted.  He  urged  that  what  the  Chamber  ivanted  was 
oahnnesB  and  union.  There  were  ones  ftom  the  Ei^^  that 
firmness  was  also  wanted.  M.  Thiers  was  very  well  received 
by  the  Left.  M.  Oldmenoeau  etated  that  the  officers  had  no 
confidence  in  the  armyvand  declared  that  it  would  never 
ob^  orders  to  mardi  against  the  National  Guard.  It  was 
hopeless  to  try  to  employ  fosee.  The  only  oonne  was  to 
hold  the  municipal  elections.  M.  SchflBlcher  moved  ihaat 
Admiral  Saisset,  appointed  commander  of  the  National 
Gkiardsy  should  review  them  on  the  foUowing  day  in  the 
Ohamps  Elys^es,  first  issuing  a  pvoolamaition  annooncix^ 
that  every  one  who  attended  the  review  would  protest 
against  the  Qovemment  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville.  Admiral 
Saisset)  however,  plainly  intiniated  that  the  naen  were  not 
to  be  depended  on.  With  two  battalions  he  had  thought 
he  oould  hold  the  Elys^e  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  ; 
bat  he  had  never  been  able  to  maoter  move  than  300  to  .350 
men,  and  was  in  great  danger  of  being  arrested.  M.  iukm 
Favre  afterwards  protested  against  the  dootrine  "tiiattlie 
Bepnblic  was  soperior  to  unrarsal  aaffrage,  and  said  he 
repented  of  having  kept  the  arms  ibr  the  National  Guard, 
which  the  Pmssians  threatened  to  take  away  from  them. 
M.  Thiers  spoke  in  more  caneSBatory^tevms  *than  M.  Jaks 
Favre,  and  said  that^  come  what  m%ht,  he  (weuld  not  send 
an  armed  force  to  attadc  Pari&  He  woold  patiently  wmk, 
and  he  believed  that  the  oalm  attitude  ef  the  AflsemU^' 
would  xdtimately  pacify  the  oi^itaL  ''Lrt  Paris,"  he 
added,  **  open  her  arms  to  us,  and  we  are  ready  to  cqpen  em 
arms  to  her." 

Lord  Lyons,  the  English  ambassador,  in  consequence  ci 
instructions,  left  Paris  and  repaired  to  Y ersailles. 

A  central  '^committee  of  workmen"  was  fonmed  and 
headed  by  Assi,  the  man  who  fostered  '&&  strilDes  and  the 
riots  at  Creuzot  in  1670. 

On  Sunday,  the  26th,  the  municipal  idecticns  showed 
that  the  revolutionists  were  masters  of  Pari&  The  ohoosmg 
of  the  Commune  resulted  in  the  return  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  ^'Central  Conunittee,"  which  had 
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comstitated  itself  into  an  Insurgent  QoFemment.  Most  of 
the  members  of  that  body  had  been  selected,  among  them 
being  Flourens,  Gambon,  F^liz  Fyat,  and  BlanquL  The 
latter  had  been  condemned  to  death  by  the  Assembly  for  the 
affair  of  October.  The  party  of  order  was  only  suooessful  in 
three  arrondissements.  A  great  number,  however,  abertained 
from  voting,  either  out  of  fear,  or  as  not  recognizLog  the 
validity  of  the  electiens.  Only  about  180,000  electoze  oat 
of  500,000  on  the  register  went  to  the  polL  The  Central 
Committee  obtained  a  majority  of  fully  two-thirds.  M.  Louis 
Blanc  was  among  the  candidates  who  had  been  r ejeoted. 

The  Commune  was  proclaimed  at  four  o'clock  p.il  on 
Tuesday,  the  28th,  in  the  plaee  de  THCtel  de  ViUB,  where  m 
platform,  covered  with  red  cloth,  had  been  erected  before 
the  great  entranee  of  Henii  lY.  The  members  of  the 
Communal  Council  who  had  been  elected  were  assembled 
on  the  platform,  on  which  there  was  also  placed  a  bust 
representing  the  Bepublic,  weaidng  the  Phrygian  cap  of 
liberty,  omiunented  with  red  nibbon.  Bound  tibe  platfonnn 
and  in  the  square,  tricolour  and  xod  flags  were  hoisted.  The 
members  of  the  Council  delivered  speeches.  The  plaoe  de 
rndtel  de  Yille  was  completely  filled  in  by  an  inuBeDse 
number  of  National  Guards,  who  gave  the  square  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  forest  of  bayonets.  The  rue  Bivoli,  for  a  oon- 
siderable  distance,  the  adjoining  quays,  and  the  boulevard 
de  S^bastopol  were  also  filled  with  an  enormous  crowd  of 
National  Guards,  who  sevexal  times  in  .the  course  of  the 
proceedings  raised  their  caps  in  the  air  on  the  points  ef 
their  bayonets,  and  uttered  a  tremendous  shout  of  '*  Leog 
live  the  Itepublic  ! "  Salvoes  of  artillery  were  fired  from  a 
battery  on  the  quay.  In  the  place  de  THdtel  <de  Yille 
there  were  at  least  sixty  guns,  pointing  so  as  to  defend  the 
square  against  any  ottaok  from  the  adjoining  streeta  The 
mayors  of  the  4th  and  9th  arrondissements  and  M. 
Cl^menceau,  Mayor  of  Montmartre,  resigned  their  posts,  on 
the  ground  that  the  appointment  of  the  Municipal  Council 
changed  the  dharaoter  o£  the  powers  and  functions  of  the 
mayors  of  arFondiasements.  M.  Chiron,  who  had  been 
elected  councillor  for  the  .2nd  arrondissement,  and  three 
others,  elected  in  other  arrondissements,  declined  to  accept 
their  seats.  M.  Jarard,  the  mayor  of  the  2nd  avrondisse- 
ment,  who  was  conspicuous  as  the  leader  in  efieoting  a 
conciliation  and  in  permitting  the  elections,  deqjined  to  sit 
in  the  Commune,  and  resigned  his  seat,  the  reason  given 
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being  that  he  believed  his  mandate  to  be  purely  municipal, 
and  he  could  not  sit  in  a  council  which  usui7)ed  superior 
functions. 

Cluseret  was  chosen  Minister  of  War  to  the  Commune, 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  BosseL  Dombrowski,  a  revolu- 
tionary officer  of  Polish  extraction,  -was  made  commander- 
in-chief.  The  great  difficulty  of  the  Commune  was  to  obtain 
money.  Its  army  of  National  Guards  cost  300,000f.  per 
day;  whereas  the  whole  French  army  formerly  cost  only 
l,000,000f.  a  day.  It  had  no  funds,  and  it  worried  the 
iohabitants  with  requisitions.  At  one  of  Duval's  establish- 
ments one  hundred  National  Guards  marched  in  and 
demanded  dinner.  The  dinner  was  provided,  and  the  pro- 
prietor had  to  be  satisfied  with  a  promise  to  pay.  It  was 
the  same  aH  over  Paris  with  all  kinds  of  necessaries.  The 
new  Government  had  already  incurred  obligations  to  the 
extent  of  3,000,000f.,  and  was  in  sore  need  of  more. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  sub-committee,  on  Wednesday,  the 
19th,  General  Duval  propoeed  that  all  the  National  Guards 
not  giving  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Committee  should  be 
disarmed  and  receive  no  more  pay.  The  National  Guards 
who  supported  the  Committee  should  be  the  sole  guardians 
of  the  city.  Assi  thought  that  the  Republic,  established 
upon  public  security,  ran  no  danger.  Nevertheless,  he  said, 
all  who  wished  to  attack  the  lUpnblic  should  at  once  be 
shot 

Laws  against  suspected  persons  continued  to  be  en- 
forced. It  was  announced  that  in  the  18th  arrondissement 
(Montmartre)  four  commissionaires  had  been  appointed  to 
receive  denunciations  of  persons  suspected  to  be  in  league 
with  the  €k)vemment  of  Yersaillee. 

Another  Beign  of  Terror  was  commenced,  and  imprison- 
ments and  executions  of  those  who  were  denounced  as 
disaffected  persons,  increased  daily.  A  week  before  a  com- 
plete massacre  had  occurred  in  the  streets,  when  a  number 
of  persons,  styling  themselves  friends  of  order,  made  a 
demonstration  by  means  of  forming  a  procession,  and  were 
at  once  set  upon  by  the  Communists,  who  however  declared 
that  the  processionists  commenced  the  attack. 

Meantime  Versailles  became  a  military  camp^  The  Pro- 
vincial National  Guards  arrived  from  all  parts,  while 
marines  and  squadrons  of  cavalry  also  made  their  appearance. 
From  the  provinces  there  came  satisfactory  news.  At 
Toulouse,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  St  Etienne,  in  each  of 
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which  the  Commune  had  been  proclaimed,  order  had  been 
established,  though  Marseilles  was  declared  to  be  in  a 
state  of  siege.  In  the  National  Assembly  a  resolution, 
signed  by  eighty  members,  to  the  effect  that  the  Paris 
elections  should  be  declared  null  and  void,  was  received  with 
loud  cheers. 

The  large  number  of  troops  concentrated  at  Versailles, 
and  theii'  formation  into  a  regular  army,  gave  reason  for 
wonder  that  the  attack  on  Paris  and  the  Communists 
should  be  delayed.  Meanwhile  the  insurgents  were  not 
idle.  Enormous  barricades,  of  solid  earth  and  stone,  were 
constructed.  Gunpowder  was  laid  in  trenches  in  several 
parts  of  the  city,  and  in  every  direction  (except^  as  it  ap- 
pears, at  the  forts,  by  which  they  might  have  hoped  to 
repulse  the  attack  of  the  Qovemment  army);  extensive 
preparations  were  made.  The  capital  was  once  more  in  a 
state  of  si^ie,  and  again  the  bombardment  commenced ;  the 
wretched  inhabitants  hiding  themselves  in  cellars  to  escape 
its  dangers,  or  the  equal  dangers  of  the  violent  and  drunken 
rabble  who  belonged  to  the  insurgent  ranks. 

At  last  a  severe  encounter  took  place  outside  Paris  on 
Sunday,  the  2nd  April,  and  a  great  battle  was  raging  all 
day  on  Monday,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  whi<£  ended 
in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  insurgent  forces.  The  en- 
oounter  of  Sunday  was  merely  an  accidental  skirmish,  but 
it  arose  between  two  armies  which  sought  each  other  in  the 
expectation  of  a  collision.  The  insurgents,  ui^ged  by  the 
Commune,  whose  position  was  becoming  untenable,  and 
allured  also  by  intelligence  that  the  Yersailles  troops  de- 
sired to  fraternize,  had  massed  large  forces  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  and  marched  out,  crossing  the  Seine  at  Nemlly, 
and  occupied  Courbevoie  and  Puteaux,  intending  to  throw 
themselves  between  St.  Germain  and  Versailles,  where  they 
would  fall  in  with  those  troops  of  the  line  who  had  shown 
the  warmest  sympathy  for  the  popular  cause.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Versailles  Government,  aware  of  their  movements, 
and  knowing  on  what  forces  it  could  beet  rely,  had  sent 
forward  a  division,  chiefly  consisting  of  gendarmes,  marines, 
forest  guards,  and  police,  and  directed  them  to  advance  in 
two  columns,  by  Rueil  and  St.  Cloud,  upon  Courbevoie. 
The  stanchness  of  this  advanced  guard  was  first  tested 
more  than  a  week  before,  when,  being  met  by  the  Paris 
National  Guards,  with  reversed  rifles  and  shouts  for  the 
Commune,  they  answered  by  a  volley  of  musketry,  not 
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winioiBt  ntel  twBC^  AofewiBMbHiiliii^  tins  nfs(  vriNiJkc^ 
md  the  ill-blood  it  MWMcd  anioi^  ^e  iawugniti^  tiie  amie 
•xperiflMnt  of  niong  In  tiie  air  Ae  Imtt-cnde  of  iMr 
fifitt  mm  agun  tried  on  the  Sunday ;  but  tiie  TemSla 
troops  went  to  work  in  eamett^  and,  as  they  happened  to 
be  £oar  to  one,  and  the  insnigentB  had  no  cannon,  tfaer  drore 
Hwm  in  wild  ffig^  over  tiie  KesiUy  bric^  along  that 
broad  wmoe  beymd  the  citj  gate,  and  abnost  aa  6r  as  the 
Aie  de  TEtoile. 

The  msnrgentBy  on  their  nu^itt  iJuwigb,  by  engaging 
agrinst  overwhelndng  odds  and  witii  nnequd  weapons,  they 
luid  to  fidl  badi  in  complete  disordep — stood  thenr  gnmnd  at 
the  barrioade  befogs  the  bridge  for  a  long  time,  keeping  np 
»  veiy  hot  fnafllada.  The  feeling  awakened  in  the  city  \^ 
their  defeat  was  at  first  father  of  surprise  and  imtstion 
than  alarm,  eifteoially  as  some  of  tiie  insurgent  prisonerB 
were  reported  to  h»re  been  diot  in  oold  blood.  Before 
erening  had  doasd  in,  large  masses  of  National  Ghiaids 
timmged  the  wide  outlet  whidi  had  been  the  scene  of  the 
disaster  of  the  morning,  and,  althoag^  the  nsoal  cry  of 
**  Treason "  was  raised,  and  many  of  the  recreants  '^fro- 
tested  that  'Hhey  woold  never  fight  against  their  ewn 
ooontrymen ''^fiirgettii^  tiiat  they  had  no  less  carefxiHy 
shumed  all  enoomtan  with  tiie  foreign  invader — ^the  im* 
pteauon  prevailing  among  tiie  mass  was^  that  a  oonfiict 
wotdd  ensne  either  on  that  very  oviuiing  or  on  the  morrow, 
and  tiiat  it  behoved  the  Paris  Gommone  to  be  ready  for  any 
emergency. 

In  sodi  a  mood  were  the  combatants  on  each  side  at 
nig^tfoli  on  Sunday.  Throngbont  the  ni|^  and  at  break  of 
day  the  insurgents  assembled  to  the  number,  we  are  told,  of 
100,000,  and,  marohing  in  three  oolnnms  from  Clichy  and 
Neuilly,  Point  du  Jour,  and  Oh&tillon,  they  advanced  upon 
Yersailles;  Their  right  suffinred  severely  in  passing  the 
formidable  fortress  of  Mont  YalMen,  and  was  at  once 
broken  up  and  dispeTsed ;  but  on  tiie  soutii-east,  the  centre 
and  left  of  the  insurgents,  backed  by  the  fire  of  their  own 
artillery  on  Fort  Issy,  were  said  to  have  gained  ground 
upon  ^e  enemy  in  the  direction  of  Meudon,  where  General 
Bergeret  was,  at  ten  o'eiook  a.m.,  asking  for  reinforcements. 
A  force  of  30,000  men,  with  artillery,  was  sent  out  to  his 
support,  under  Gustav  Plourens;  but  their  joint  eflbrts 
were  thwarted  by  the  steady  behaviour  of  the  Gk>vemment 
troops^  and  the  insuigents  lutd  on  this  side  also  to  fall  ba<^ 
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ftt  all  points  and  to  seek  safety  within  the  walls  of  Paris, 
where  the  disoBder  of  their  appeanmoe  spread  general 
cfinfltematian. 

On  Toesdaj  mcmmg^  at  half-past  five  o*clock,  the  troops 
enoamped  in  the  positiDns  ahont  Meadon  attacked  the 
inaugent  position  on  the  height  of  Ch&tillon,  and  carried 
the  redoubt  there  a*  tho  point  of  the  bayonet.  It  was 
armed  with  mitraiUensBS.  Several  hondred  prisoners  weore 
made,  by  the  troops,  including  G^eral  Henry,  who  had 
bean  taken  to  YezniUes.  General  Duval  was  shot  inside 
the  vedonbt  Afterwards  the  insurgents  renewed  the  combat 
fioom  behind  walls  at  the  vear  of  the  redoubt,  but  by  half- 
pasfeeight  o'cLodt  they  were  driven  out  and  retired  in  dis- 
OBdnr.  G^eral  PeUe  retained  his  positiona  The  prisoners 
were  taken  into  YersaiUes  and  marched  to  gaol.  They 
were  preceded-  by  fDouxited  chasseurs  and  gendarmes,  and 
eaeorted  by  a  strong  body  of  in£mtiy.  The  people  rushed 
mi  carowds  to*  see  ihsm;  and  seemed  mudi  delighted  at  the 
8U0OBS8  of  the-  movemeot. 

M.  Fioaid^  MinJater  of  the  Interior,  on  Wednesd^  issued 
the  foUowing  oironlar  tor  tte  prefects  of  the  departments : — 
^The  iuHuiynts  have  leoeived  a  decisive  check  to-day. 
Our  troops  took  ih&  vadoubt  of  Gh&tillon.  Two  thousand 
prisoneis  weee  brought  into  Yersailles.  Gustav  Floureus 
and  Duval  perished.  Henry  is  a  prisoner.  There  is  no 
filB^ting  inside'  Paris,  but  great  oonatemation  prevails  there. 
The  Commune  ha/ve  issued  a  manifesto  to  their  followers. 
Aam  ia  imprisoned  by  his  own  people.  Twenly-two  memb^s 
ef  the  Commone  have  resignecL  A  prompt  and  happy  issue 
18  ezpeotad." 

In  fiioe  of  the  approaoidng  danger,  ihe  insuigents  b^an 
to  exhibit  the  most  abominable  disposition.  From  tiie 
commencement  theiv  ranks  bad  been  very  greatly  composed 
cf  those  who  sow  in  tiie  RevolutLim  an  opportunity  for 
making  war  against  posfperty ;  and  when  iMa  doctrine  was 
openly  advocated  thne  seemed  to  be  some  probabiHiy  that 
Paris  would  fall  into  tiie  hands  of  a  horde  of  robbers  and 
murderers,  who,  in  imitating  the  Eevolution  of  1798,  were 
ready  to  commit  over  again  the  worst  and  most  repulsive  of 
its  scenes* 

Among  what  were  regarded  as  the  regular  political  acts 
of  the  Commune  was  the  abolition  of  any  armed  force 
Moeept  the  National  Guard,  of  which  all  able-bodied  citi* 
should  f omt  a  pact    The  payment  of  rent  from  October, 
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1870,  to  April,  1871,  was  annulled.  Orders  were  given 
preventing  obapkins  in  prisons  from  celebrating  mass.  The 
seals  of  the  Gommone  were  placed  on  the  hfo  anaraoce 
offices,  for  the  purposes  of  obtaining  money.  Breqaisitions 
were  made  to  sach  an  extent  that  supplies  were  stopped 
from  coming  into  the  cify,  and  the  octroi  duty  was  rediused 
to  about  one-fourth  its  usual  amount,  while  shopkeepers 
preferred  to  close  their  establishments  to  avoid  the  demands 
of  the  ''  patriots.''  No  money  could  be  obtained  by  the 
holders  of  over-due  coupons  of  the  municipal  loan,  payable 
on  the  1st  of  March.  With  all  this  the  leaders  of  the 
Bevolution  exhibited  the  utmost  incompetence  to  form  any 
scheme  of  regular  government,  and  most  of  them  seemed  to 
be  ignorant  even  of  the  first  principles  which  must  deter- 
mine social  order. 

Notre  Dame  and  several  other  churches  were  pillaged  or 
sacked,  and  private  houses  were  constantly  broken  into  and 
property  destroyed.  Priests  were  arrested  in  laige  numbers, 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  was  seized,  professedly  as  a 
**  hostage,'^  and  was  confined  in  the  prison  of  Masas. 

A  barricade  commission  was  formed,  and  enormous  stmc- 
tnres  were  built  in  various  quarters.  Several  newspapers 
were  suppressed  by  order  of  the  Commune.  Fighting  went 
on  to  the  west  and  south,  between  the  National  Guards  on 
the  one  side  and  the  Yersailles  troops  on  the  other,  with 
oonsiderable  loss  to  both,  but  without  much  positive  advan- 
tage to  either.  On  the  south  side  a  heavy  cannonade  was 
carried  on  between  the  forts  Issy,  Yanvres,  and  Montrouge, 
and  the  Versailles  batteries  at  Ch&tillon,  simultaneously 
with  a  fierce  infantry  engagement.  On  the  west,  Fort 
Valerian  and  the  batteries  at  Neuilly  and  Oourbevoie  can- 
nonaded the  batteries  at  the  Neuilly,  Maillot,  and  Temss 
gates,  and  the  Communists  briskly  returned  the  attack. 
There  was  also  fighting  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  at 
Asni^res.  The  besiegers  extended  their  left  as  far  as 
St.  Ouen,  almost  close  up  to  the  Prussians,  so  that  Paris 
was  again  invested.  They  also  strengthened  themselves  at 
Neuilly,  Courbevoie,  and  Puteaux. 

On  the  10th  of  May  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany 
was  definitely  signed.  The  entire  cost  of  the  war  to  France 
was  estimated  to  be  £320,000,000.  M.  Thiers  sent  a  circular 
to  the  prefects,  in  which  l?e  said  : — *^  Order  reigns  in  France, 
with  the  exception  of  Paris.  The  Crovemment  will  act 
when  the  moment  arrives.     Up  to  the  present,  insignificant 
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moyements  only  have  taken   place,  and  acconnts  of  the 
CommuQe  are  as  false  as  are  its  principlea.    Deny  the  yiotory 

elaimed  by  the  federals  at  Chdtillon ! The  army  awaits 

the  moment  of  victoiy  which  will  be  gained  without  blood- 
shed. The  insurrection  is  weaiy.  Delegates  have  arrived 
9  at  Yersaillea  If  sent  by  the  Commune,  they  would  not 
have  been  received ;  but  they  were  received  because  they 
were  sincere  republicans  of  Paris.  My  answer  to  them 
was  invariably — 'No  one  menacto  the  Bepublio  except 
<MMM"uriT>g-  The  lives  of  the  insurgents  shall  be  spared* 
The  unfortunate  workmen  shall  temporarily  continue  to  be 
subsidized.  Paris  must  zefcum  into  the  common  municipal 
law.  All  secession  will  be  suppressed  in  France,  as  was 
done  in  America.'    This  is  my  answer." 

The  retaking  of  Paris  had  been  unaccountably  delayed. 
When  it  was  ^ected,  it  was  as  sudden  as  it  was  successful. 
The  Communists  had  lost  all  order,  and  were  destitute  of 
leadership.  To  attack  the  gates  of  the  least  protected  points 
was  a  comparatively  easy  task. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  the  19th  of  May,  the  troops 
of  the  Assembly  took  possession  of  the  gates  at  St.  Cloud, 
near  Point  du  Jour,  and  at  Montrouge — the  insuigents 
having  been  swept  from  the  bastions  by  the  powerful  artil- 
lery, which  had  previously  silenced  their  batteries  at  St. 
Cloud.  The  gate  was  battered  down,  when  General  Douay 
threw  himself  upon  the  breach  with  his  troops,  followed  by 
the  corps  of  Gknerals  Ladniirault  and  Clinchant.  This  was 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  Captain  Treves,  with 
300  sailors,  held  possession  of  the  gate.  Not  a  rifle  was 
fired — not  a  man  killed  or  wounded.  The  insurgents  had 
retired  altogether,  and  the  members  of  the  Commune  were 
occupied  with  their  own  efforts  to  escape. 

The  generals  who  entei^d  at  St  Cloud  marched  through 
Passy  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  while  those  who  went  in  at 
Montrouge  reached  the  vioini^  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  and 
the  Invalides,  opening  communications  at  once  with  their 
allies  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  Only  a  small  portion 
of  Paris  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  who  made 
a  desperate  stand,  but  were  rapidly  made  to  succumb  to  an 
attack  no  less  desperate.  Then  b€^;an  a  terrible  system  of 
revenge  by  the  agents  and  adherents  of  the  defeated  Com- 
munists, who  entered  houses  and  public  buildings  and  poured 
petroleum  on  the  floors  or  in  the  cellars,  afterwards  setting 

3  p 
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fire  to  shavings  and  wood  whiqh  liad  {wevioosly  been  placed 
there.  The  damage  done  added  greatly  to  tbut  which  was 
already  the  result  of  the  suocessive  sieges.  The  number  o£ 
ezecations  increased  daOy,  and  not  for  some  time  was  thia 
last  frenzied  attonpt  of  tiie  insurgents  baffled.  It  left  the 
French  capital  blotched  and  scarred  with  roins^  amidst 
which  invaluable  public  property  and  works  of  art  that 
cannot  be  replaced  were  destroyed. 

One  <^  the  first  acts  of  deliberate  destruction  of  public 
pDoperfy  by  the  Communists  was  the  demolition  of  the 
house  of  M.  Thiers ;  and  then  followed  the  greater 
destruetian  of  the  column  in  the  Place  Yenddme,  which, 
as  a  monument  of  the  First  Empire,  seemed  to  have  been 
regarded  as  symbolical  <^  the  regioM  against  which  the  fury 
of  the  insurgents  was  just  then  directed.  It  was  partially 
sawn  through,  and,  after  several  ineffectual  ]»raparatiouB^ 
was  finally  dragged  down,  almost  entircy  upon  a  thick  bed 
of  sand  and  earth,  which  prevented  dang«:ouB  n«««nfffi^m> 
Next  to  the  destruction  of  this  column  was  the  removal 
of  the  statue  of  Henry  lY.,  in  the  recess  outside  the  Hi5tel 
de  Yille.  The  following  is  the  account  of  the  aspect  of 
Paiifi^  by  an  eye-witness,  just  after  the  retaking  of  the 
city. 

"  Those  who  live  opposite  to  the  Place,  and  who  were  eye- 
witnesses of  the  tragedies  all  round  tiiem,  qpeak  now  with 
awe^  even  of  the  remembrance  oi  nearly  every  square  block 
in  the  neighbourhood  in  fiames,  with  the  one  great  castle  in 
the  centre  burning  from  top  to  bottom.  The  work  was  done 
swiftly  and  welL  No  faltering  hands  laid  ike  petroleum. 
It  is  a  ghastly  sight  to-day  to  see  all  these  bladcened  gutted 
houses,  and  to  reflect  on  the  causes  and  results.  These 
private  losses,  perhaps^  appeal  more  to  the  feeling8»  strike 
h<»ne  with  greater  effect^  than  even  to  gaxe  on  the  heap  of 
ruins  formed  by  such  public  buildings  as  the  Tuileries  or 
the  H6tel  de  Yille.  Yet,  to  stand  in  the  Avenue  Yiotoria 
and  to  see  the  remains  of  the  latter,  looking  infinitely  larger 
in  its  ruin  than  ever  it  did  as  a  building,  is  to  see  a  sight 
that  many  a  pilgrim  will  journey  to  this  summer.  Burnt 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  first  floor,  with  many  of  the 
statues  hardly  touched  by  the  smoke,  and  nearly  all  the  tall 
chimneys  still  standing — ^e  few  fine  columns  yet  remaining 
looking  so  slender  amid  the  open  space  and  ruined  walla 
around — ^this  massive  memento  of  the  Commune  insorrec- 
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tion  teaches  a  lesson  it  would  not  be  ill  if  it  remained  to 
commemorate. 

It  may  be  interesting  briefly  to  enamerate  the  pablic 
buildings  that  have  been  destroyed.  The  Minist^re  de^ 
Finances,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  rue  Rivoli,  is  a  com- 
plete ruin,  many  of  the  arches  of  the.  long  portico  that  form 
the  striking  feature  of  the  rue  Bivoli  bemg  entirely  con* 
sumed.  With  regard  to  the  Tuileries,  it  is,  perhaps,  hardly 
so  correct  to  term  it  a  total  ruin.  The  centre  and  left 
pavilion  (as  we  stand  facing  the  front  entrance  to  the 
garden)  are  certaLuly  destroyed,  as  far  as  the  interior  goes, 
the  walls  only  yet  standing;  but  the  new  Pavilion  de  Flore, 
at  the  right  angle,  with  the  wing  facing  the  Seine,  ia  by 
comparison  but  slightly  injured.  Ezteariially  the  damage 
seems  less  than  it  is  really  inside^  Fortunately,  the  carv- 
ings and  figures  on  this  new  part  have  esciqped ;  even  many 
of  the  windows  are  not  hurt ;  and,  though  the  chief  of  the 
roof  is  uncovered,  the  main  joists  still  hold  The  moat 
striking  view  of  the  whole  is  from  the  Cour  du  Carrousel, 
What  must  the  sight  have  been  ii^  in  addition  to  the  ruined 
terraces  of  the  palace  and  the  daylight  to  be  seen  through 
every  window,  the  Louvre  at  our  back  had  also  been  burnt ! 
Happily,  this  calamity  has  been  spared,  and  only  the  Biblio- 
th^ue — ^great  as  the  loss  is — ^was  consumed.  In  this  quarter 
must  be  recorded  also  the  loss  of  the  Montpensier  wing 
of  the  Palais  Royal,  the  residence,  formerly,  of  Prince 
Napoleon  (Jerome).  Of  the  other  public  buildiings,  on  the 
same  side  of  the  Seine,  must  be  enumerated  the  casernes 
Napoleon  and  Lobau,  behind  the  Hdtel  de  Yille;  the 
Arsenal  and  the  Grenier  d'Abondance,  near  the  Bastille ; 
the  partial  destruction  of  the  Prince  Eug^e  barracks  in  the 
Chateau  d^Eau,  and  the*  entrep6t  des  Douanes  at  Y illette. 

To  visit  the  rest  of  the  public  buildings  we  must  cross 
the  river  near  Notre  Dame.  This  had  a  narrow  escape. 
The  insurgents  intended  to  make  of  it  a  vast  bonfire^  and 
have  succeeded  in  defacing  a  good  deal  of  the  inside  wood- 
work. Fortunately,  however,  they  were  surprised  in  the 
task,  and  by  the  exertions  of  the  officials  at  the  H6tel  Dieu 
any  further  wreck  was  prevented.  It  is  at  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  at  the  foot  of  the  boulevard  St.  Michel  and  the 
comer  of  the  place  Dauphin,  that  the  destruction  at  this 
end  commences.  The  new  Cour  de  Cassation  and  a  portion 
of  the  old  building  are  entirely  gutted.     All  the  old  houses 
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in  the  rue  Jemsalem,  forming  the  head  rendezvous  of  the 
Paris  police,  are  destroyed.  By  almost  a  miracle,  the  beau- 
tiful Gothic  church  of  St  ChapeUe  has  escaped  from  any 
damage,  notwithstanding  the  fire  surrounded  it  on  three 
sldea  No  damage  has  been  done  by  fire,  and  only  slightly 
from  bombs,  to  either  the  Pantheon,  the  Luxembourg,  or 
St  Sulpice,  though  the  whole  neighbourhood  had  been  in  a 
panic  for  days  as  to  the  state  of  the  catacombs  of  the  latter — 
reported  to  be  filled  with  powder.  Happily,  none  of  these 
stories  have  turned  out  to  have  foundations.  The  first 
effect  from  fire  near  St  Sulpice  is  Mont-Pamasse  Kailway- 
station — the  Rive  Gauche  of  the  Western  Railway — which 
is  a  complete  ruin.  This  brings  us  to  the  rues  de  Lille 
and  du  Bac,  and  a  mass  of  buildings  &cing  the  quai  Vol- 
taire, stretching  nearly  to  the  quai  d'Orsay,  where,  in  a 
small  compass  comparatively,  is  collected  as  much  destruc- 
tion as  could  possibly  be  crowded  together.  The  Conseil 
d'Etat  and  the  Oour  des  Gomptes,  really  one  building,  form 
an  imposing  and  majestic  ruin,  with  its  spacious  courtyard. 
The  great  staircases  and  galleries  hardly  show  traces  of 
where  they  stood.  Part  of  this  building,  and  also  an 
isolated  premise  belonging  to  the  Cour  des  Comptes,  were, 
it  is  believed,  blown  up,  the  more  effectually  to  scatter  the 
valuable  financial  archives  they  contained.  Then  there  is 
the  Legion  d'Honneur,  not  so  utterly  destroyed  as  the 
Gonseil  d'Etat  The  south  colonnade  is  comparatively  un- 
injured, and  the  elegant  statues  of  Justice,  Prudence, 
Honour,  &c,  that  ornamented  the  sides  of  the  roof,  re- 
main unhurt,  standing  in  their  eminence  on  the  top  of  the 
naked  walls  as  though  they  protested  against  all  the  sense- 
less ruin  around  them.  With  the  caserne  de  Quai  d'Orsay 
completely  gutted,  terminates  the  list  of  public  buildings 
destroyed ;  but  the  description  in  this  quarter  would  be 
manifestly  incomplete  without  mentioning  how  this  neigh- 
bourhood seems  especially  to  have  been  singled  out  for  its 
old  mansions  belonging  to  the  French  aristocracy.  Who 
that  has  seen  them  does  not  remember  with  delight  the 
magnificent  old  houses — almost  chiteaux  in  their  way — in 
the  qoartier  St.  Germain  1  It  would  be  tedious  to  give 
a  street-by-street  enumeration  of  these  private  properties 
that  have  been  so  dealt  with,  but  the  fact  and  the  symptom 
are  worth  noting.  Especially  may  be  mentioned  a  house 
in  the  rue  de  Poitiers,  where  in  '49  was  held  a  famous 
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political  club,  of  which  MM.  Thiers,  Guizot,  and  Mouta- 
lembert  were  among  the  principal  members. 

The  churches  of  Paris  have  escaped  better  than  could 
have  been  supposed.  I  have  already  mentioned  Notre 
Dame ;  others  are  also  named  by  rumour  as  having  been 
decided  upon  for  destruction.  Among  them  are  St.  Sulpice, 
the  Madeleine,  and  St.  Vincent  de  PauL  To  none,  how- 
ever, has  serious  damage  come,  save  to  St.  Eustache,  in  the 
Place  des  Halles.  Struck  by  a  shell,  the  roof  caught  fire, 
and  the  face  of  the  outer  walls  is.  much  injured  by  musketry 
fire.  I  have  not  been  inside,  so  cannot  tell  the  damage 
done  there ;  but  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  tim 
fire  was  accidental,  and  not  the  work  of  incendiarism.  The 
chancel  of  St.  Leu,  in  the  boulevard  S6bastopol,  and  St 
Gervais,  near  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  have  also  suffered  from 
bombs.  Not  so  fortunate,  however,  as  the  churches,  two 
theatres  have  been  entirely  destroyed — the  Lyrique  and  the 
Porte  St.  Martin.  I  must  also  mention  that  among  the 
mass  of  private  property  desti'oyed  are  some  large  drapery 
establishments,  notably  one  near  the  Ch&teau  d'Eau,  and 
one  at  the  bottom  of  the  boulevard  S6bastopol.  English 
visitors,  accustomed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Madeleine, 
will  almost  shrink  back  in  horror  also  when  they  come  into 
the  rue  Boyale  and  see  the  destruction  there,  including 
Webber's  restaurant.  In  a  year  the  street  will  probably  be 
more  handsome  and  better  built  than  before.  The  National 
Assembly  has  voted  100,000  francs  to  a  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  sites  of  the  burning,  and  to  find  out  the 
best  means  of  rebuilding.  Already  official  surveyors  are 
going  from  house  to  house,  ascertaining  the  damage  that 
has  been  done  by  shot  and  shell  as  well  as  by  fire." 

After  more  than  a  week's  hard  fighting,  the  military  com- 
pletely mastered  the  insurrection,  and  a  melancholy  tran- 
quillity was  restored  to  Paris.  M.  Thiers  issued  a  decree 
ordering  the  disarmament  of  the  city  and  the  dissolution  of 
th?  National  Guard  of  the  department  of  the  Seiue.  The 
courts-martial  were  very  busy,  and  it  is  stated  that  1,500 
insurgents  were  executed  daily.  Numerous  arrests  were 
made.  The  number  of  prisoners  was  said  to  have  been. 
40,000.  It  is  estimated  that  before  the  entry  of  the  troops 
into  Paris  the  insurgents  lost  12,000  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  that  more  than  10,000  men,  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
were  killed  in  the  fighting  in  the  city.     This  does  not  in- 
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dode  real  or  uppareni  non-combatMitB  sbun,  tlie  nambar 
of  whom  was  verj  large— some  estimating  tfaem  at  50,000. 
Kearly  all  the  ctath  i[  the  Commune  were  either  killed  or 
taken  pnsonen.  The  final  struggle,  which  took  place  in  Menil- 
■ontaat^  BeUerille,  and  Fire  la  Chaise,  was  mostdeqwnte. 
Hie  women  therSy  as  elsewhere,  fongfat  savagel  j.  No  quarter 
was  given  to  any  man,  woman,  or  child  found  in  armed  re- 
sistance. Paris,  however,  soon  resumed  its  moal  life;  omni- 
hnses  made  th^  rei^pearanoe  and  some  of  the  ca£Ss  in  the 
Boulevards  reopened.  Hie  Bank  of  France  resumed  business. 
All  powers  of  the  eivil  authorities  lor  the  maintenance  of 
erder  were  transferred  to  the  military;  and  Paris  was 
divided  into  four  commands,  under  General  Vinoy,  General 
Ladmiiault,  General  Cissy,  and  Gkneral  Douay.  The  exe- 
cution of  insurgents  continued,  though  it  was  semi-officially 
announced  that  summary  executions  had  ceased,  except  as 
regarded  members  of  the  Commune,  incendiaries^  and  rebel 
soldiers.  Large  sums  of  money  were  found  on  several  of 
the  Communists — one  member  of  the  Commune,  when  taken, 
had  in  lus  possession  1,500,000  franca,  and  another  400,000 
fhmos. 

The  state  of  affidn  in  the  city  was  thus  described  in  a 
telegram,  dated  Wednesday,  May  3 let: — *'The  search  for 
insuigents  from  house  to  house  is  still  going  on  vigorously. 
It  is  still  venr  hard  either  to  leave  or  even  to  enter  pAri& 
Gourde,  the  Communist  Minister  of  Finance,  has  been  found. 
It  is  said  by  insurgents  that  Cluseret  ought  to  be  among 
the  last  batch  of  prisonerB  taken  at  Fort  Yincennes.  This 
being  their  last  place  of  refuge,  it  is  expected  that  many 
other  ringleaders  will  be  discovered.  The  Communist  com- 
mander of  that  fort  sent  to  the  Bavarian  general  a  list  of 
his  officers  and  men,  requesting  for  the  formw  passes  into 
Switzerland,  for  the  latter  passes  into  France.  After  various 
negotiations,  the  affair  was  left  in  the  hands  of  General 
Vinoy ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  all  the  garrison  of  Vinoennes, 
having  never  fired  a  shot,  should  be  detained  prisoners  only 
temporarily,  but  that  all  fugitives  who  had  taken  refuge 
there  should  be  surrendered  unconditionally.  The  garrison 
eagoily  consented  to  the  terms,  and  at  once  put  their  chiefe 
in  prison.  Orders  were  found  on  many  of  t^em,  signed  by 
TTlysse  Parent,  for  the  burning  of  the  H6td  de  Yille^  the 
Bourse,  and  other  places. 

By  the  10th  of  June  the  summary  execution  of  com- 
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muniats  was  forbidden,  and  order  began  to  be  restored  The 
bodies  of  the  slain  buried  in  various  parts  <^  Paris  were 
burnt  or  destroyed  by  chemicalB. 

Before  the  1st  of  July  a  sum  £ur  exceeding  the  required 
eigbly  millions  loan,  bad  been  subscribed  for  in  Eraoece. 
Paris  had  become  tranquil,  and  strangers  in  great  numbers 
were  entering  the  city.  The  Hygienic  Coundl  of  the 
department  of  the  Seine  made  an  ofBcial  aunonnoementthat 
no  epidemic  prevailed  in  Paris,  and  that  every  precaution 
had  been  taken  for  the  removal  from  the  streets  of  aU 
putrefying  substances.  Public  attention  was  fixed  on  the 
proceedings  of  tiM  Assembly  relative  to  the  restrictions  on 
the  Orleans  princes,  who  had  been  elected  members  of  the 
Assembly.  Bodi  from  PaiiB  and  YersailleB  the  announce* 
ment  was  made  that,  directly  the  elections  of  the  Orleana 
princes  were  declared  valid  by  the  National  Assembly,  and 
the  law  banishing  them  from  Franoe  was  abrogated,  they 
would  send  in  their  resignations,  and  abstain  frt>m  every  act 
calculated  to  weaken  the  authority  of  M.  Thiers  while  he 
remains  in  power.  It  was  rumoured  that  the  Comte  de 
Chambord  was  in  Boulogne ;  and  a  proclamation  from  him 
soon  followed,  of  which  the  most  important  passages  said: — 

*'  Frenchmen  !  I  am  in  your  midst.  You  have  opened 
the  gates  of  Franoe  to  me,  and  I  have  been  unable  to 
deny  myself  the  happiness  of  revisiting  my  country.  But 
I  will  not  by  a  prolonged  stay  afford  fresh  pretexts  for 
agitating  the  public  mind,  and  causing  disturbances  at 
the  present  moment.  I  quit,  therefore,  this  Chambord, 
which  was  your  gift,  and  o£  which  I  have  proudly  borne 
the  name  for  forty  years  of  exile.  On  taking  my  de- 
parture I  am  desirous  of  teUing  you  that  I  do  not  separate 
myself  from  you  ;  Franoe  knows  that  I  belong  to  her.  I 
cannot  forget  that  the  monarehioal  right  is  the  patrimony 
of  the  nation,  nor  can  I  decline  the  duties  it  imposes  upon 
me  in  regard  to  her.  With  God's  help,  we  shall  all  be  found 
together,  when  you  wish  it,  on  the  broad  basis  of  adminis- 
trative decentralization  and  local  franchises,  a  Govenunent 
in  harmony  with  the  real  wants  of  the  country.  We  shall 
give  as  a  guarantee  fd:  l^ose  public  liberties  to  which  every 
Christian  people  has  a  right,  universal  suffrage  honestly 
exercised  and  the  control  of  the  two  Chambers ;  and  we 
shall  resume  the  national  movement  of  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  while  restoring  to  it  its  real  character. 
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**  Fronchmen  1  I  am  ready  to  do  anything  to  aid  my 
country  in  Tuang  from  its  ruins  and  in  reasbuming  its  rank 
in  the  world ;  the  only  sacrifice  which  I  am  not  prepared  to 
make  is  that  of  my  honour.  I  am,  and  wish  to  be.  in 
harmony  with  the  time  in  which  I  live ;  I  pay  a  sincere 
homage  to  its  greatness  of  every  kind,  and  whatever  may 
have  been  the  colour  of  the  flag  under  which  our  soldiers 
marched,  I  have  admired  their  heroism,  and  rendered  thanks 
to  God  for  all  that  their  bravery  has  added  to  the  treasure 
of  the  glories  of  France.  Between  you  and  me  there  must 
subsist  no  misunderstanding  or  suppressed  thought.  No,  I 
will  not  be  silent  because  ignorant  or  credulous  people  have 
spoken  of  privileges,  of  absolutism,  of  intolerance,  and  of  I 
know  not  what  besides— of  tithes,  of  feudal  rights,  phantoms 
which  the  most  audacious  bad  faith  seeks  to  conjure  up 
before  your  eyes.  I  will  not  allow  the  standard  of  Henry  lY., 
of  Francis  I.,  and  Joan  of  Arc  to  be  torn  from  my  hands. 
It  is  with  that  flag  that  our  national  unity  was  made ;  it 
was  with  that  flag  that  your  fore&thers,  led  by  mine,  con> 
quered  that  Alsace  and  Lorraine  whose  fidelity  will  bNB  our 
consolation  in  our  misfortunes. 

"Frenchmen!      Henry  Y.  cannot  abandon  the  white 

flag" 

Of  this  proclamation  nobody  seemed  to  take  any  pax^ 

ticular  notice.     It  fell  dead. 

The  ex-£mperor  Napoleon  III.  was  no  longer  a  state 
prisoner  at  Wilhelmshoe,  but  had  joined  the  Empress  and 
the  Prince  Imperial  in  England. 

The  supplementary  elections  to  the  French  National 
Assembly  took  place  on  Sunday,  the  Ist  of  July,  and 
resulted  in  a  great  accession  of  support  to  M.  Thiers  and 
moderate  Republicanism.  Of  the  113  deputies  elected 
more  than  eighty  were  Conservative  Republicans,  having 
for  the  most  part  adhered  to  the  programme  of  M.  Thiers  ; 
thirteen  were  Radical  Republicans,  viz.,  MM.  Gambetta, 
Laurent-Pichat)  Laurier,  Escarguel,  F^rouillet,  Naquet, 
Jean  St  Martin,  Pascal,  Duprat^  Pin,  Millaud,  Brealay, 
Oorbon,  and  Scheurer-Kestner ;  two  were  Legitimists,  MM. 
Kerler  and  Harcourt ;  three  were  Orleamsts,  M.  Tierrot, 
General  de  Ghabaud-Latour,  and  M.  Duvergier  d*Hauranne; 
<me  Bonapartist,  M.  Magne. 

The  army  voted  everywhere  for  the  Republican  candi- 
dates.    At  Paris  M.  Gambetta  obtained   1,787   military 
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votes;    General    de    Cissy,    1,319 j    and    M.    Wolowski, 
1,079. 

M.  Victor  Hugo  had  left  France  some  time  before,  having 
approved  of  the  principle  of  the  Commune,  but  not  of  the 
acts  of  the  men.  He  sought  refuge  in.  Belgium,  where, 
however,  he  was  exposed  to  danger  from  the  popular  mani- 
festations against  him,  and  consequently  retired  again  to 
Guernsey. 

A  grand  review  of  the*  army  was  held  at  Longchamps  on 
the  29th  of  June,  which  passed  off  very  satisfactorily. 
According  to  the  Journal  Officiely  160  battalions  of  infantiy, 
60  squadrons  of  cavalry,  20  companies  of  engineers,  and 
360  pieces  of  artillery  assembled  on  the  ground.  Early  in 
July  the  troops  commenced  leaving  Paris  to  take  up  their 
qucurters  beyond  the  Loire,  in  conformity  with  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  Frankfort  treaty  of  peace.  The  parks  of 
artillery  in  the  forts  and  at  Gonesse  were  withdrawn. 
General  Vinoy's  army  was  dissolved.  The  army  of  Ver- 
sailles was  reorganized  into  six  corps,  commanded  by 
Generals  Montaudin,  Bataille,  Barrail,  Douay,  Clinchant, 
and  BourbakL  General  Ladmirault  was  appointed  governor 
of  Paris.  General  Faidherbe  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Liberte, 
in  which  he  argued  that  the  reorganization  of  the  French 
army  should  be  founded  upon  three  principles — namely, 
that  military  service  should  be  compulsory,  that  its  duration 
should  be  reduced  to  two  years,  and  that  the  recruits  should 
return  home  more  educated  and  better  conducted  young 
men  than  when  they  left. 

The  arrests,  trials,  and  convictions  of  the  insurgents,  and 
those  supposed  to  be  implicated  in  the  crimes  of  the  Com- 
mune, continued  untU  the  autumn  of  the  present  year 
(1871),  and  the  National  Assembly  continued  its  sittings 
through  great  difficulties  and  the  constant  disagreement  and 
mutual  opposition  of  contending  parties. 

The  commission  of  the  reorganization  of  the  army  decided 
that  all  Frenchmen,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty, 
should  be  liable  to  compulsory  service  in  the  army.  The 
insurrection  in  Algeria  was  suppressed  before  the  end  of 
September.  Early  in  July  Abd  El  Kader,  the  old  Emir, 
was  in  Paris  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  M.  Thiers,  the 
old  statesman  and  chief  of  the  French  Gk)vemment. 

To  M.  Thiers,  as  President  of  the  Republic,  the  National 
Assembly  committed  the  new  constitution,  during  the  time 
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tiui  the  Ajsaemblj  itself  Bhould  renain  undiaeelTedy  vith 
powers  nearly  aa  ample  as  those  that  belonged  to  the 
prssidency  of  Louis  Napoleon. 

That  France  maj  be  not  only  reocganised  bat  regene- 
zated,  and  that  she  maj  enaeige  from  her  calamities  more 
worthy  to  occupy  that  exalted  posituNi  among  nationa, 
whicdL  the  greatness  of  her  resooross  and  the  intelligence 
and  vitality  of  her  people  should  claim  for  her,  may  w^l  be 
the  hope  of  eyeiy  lover  of  freedom  and  every  believer  in 
the  progress  of  humanity. 
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Abdbbamb,  the  MahometBB  genenl,  de- 
feated by  the  Franks,  44 

Abelard,  his  genius  aad  doetrinea,  96;  hia 
deaih,  97 

Academy  of  Sciencea  fonndBd  igr  Lonia 
XIV.,  397 

AehiUe'de  ffarlai,  209 

^ctuB,  the  Roman  general.  Ilia  atwigglea 
-with  the  barbarians,  7 ;  deifeati  the  Huaa, 
ib.  {  death  of.  8 

Agincourt,  battle  of,  109 

"  Aide-toi,"  soctetf  of,  099 

AiguUlon.  duke  de,  governor  of  BrlttB&jt 
466 ;  trial  of,  467 

Aiz-la-Chapelle,  peace  af»  4SS;  uiugiaai 
of,  607 

Alans,  ancient  race  ot  th<>.  0 

Alaric,  the  leader  of  the  Viaigotfaa,  7 

II.,  death  of,  13 

Albemaile,  duke  of,  defeated,  417 

Alberoni,  cardinal,  his  intrigues,  43S,  4SS 

Albigeois.  war  agunsC  the,  107i  1 1€  ;  their 
doctrines,  107 

Alcuin.  rhe  Saxon,  learning  of,  66 

Alexander  VI.,  pope  of  Bome,  98d{  hla 
death,  239 

Alexandria,  cosTentton  of,  696 

Alexius  Comnenns,  emperor  of  the  Eaal,  91 

Alters,  eonqoest  of.  7OO 

Ah  Pacha,  Tizier  of  Janina,  074 

Allemanni,  ancient  nation  of  the,  gO 

Alliea,  the  coiUicion  of,  agaioat  France,  in 
1798,  580;  in  1809,  630;  in  181S,  638; 
ioTade  France  in  1813,  6S9;  their  march 
on  Paris,  640,  641  j  their  second  entiy 
into  Paru,  in  1815,  659^ 

Ahnansa,  battle  of,  418 

Alva,  dulce  of,  hia  peraecnting  spirit,  S78, 
S81 

Aaoalarie,  the  Visigoth,  31 ;  assassinBted,  ik. 

Amboise,  conspiracy  ot,  269;  comwatama 
of,  376 

American  colonies,  inanreetMMi  of  the, 
466:  aided  by  France,  477.  478;  their 
**  Act  of  Independence,"  477 ;  their  con- 
teaU  with  England,  477  et  uq.f  their 
independence,  480 

Amiena,  treaty  of,  597 

Ancenis,  treaty  of,  210 

Andelot,  ptaids  of,  38 

Andujar,  ordinance  of,  683 

Anglo-Saxons  invade  BcitaiB,  Q 

AnpoulAme,  duke  of,  invndea  Spafaiy  OSS 

Anjou,  house  of,  at  Naples,  131 

■—  duke  of,  proclaimed  Uenteumt-goie- 
nl  of  France,  S78 ;  his  aaogiiinary  perse- 
cution, 282,  884;  ascends  the  French 
throne  under  the  title  of  Hemy  III*,  286 


njon,  pandsonofLonisXITi 

Spanish  throne,  417 
Anne  of  Austria,  regent  ot  France,  SOO; 

her  rigorous  measures,  8O7 ;  enforces  the 

royal  authority,  871 ;  death  of,  888 
— —  de  Beacgcu,  sister  of  Charlea  VIII., 

usurps  the  reins  of  power  in  Fhmce, 

818 ;  her  victories,  820  et  »eq. 
— —  of  Brittany  married  to  Charies  Vf  IT., 

291 
Antioch,  captured  by  the  Crasaders,  9I ; 

created  a  fief  of  the  kinisdom  of  Jeraaa^ 

lem,  ib.i    captured  by  ttie   sultan  of 

Egypt,  121 
Antoine  de  Boorbon  slaia,  271 
Apulia  conquered  by  the  Normans,  B5 
Aqutiaoia,  on  the  south  of  the  Garonne,  8 ; 

ner  struggles  with  the  Franks,  48,  M; 

transferred  to  Louis,   son   of  Charle- 
magne, 52 
Arapylea,  battle  of,  639 
Areola,  bridge  of,  victory  of  the,  860 
A  nans  subdued  by  Clovis,  13 
Aristocracy,  its  resistanoe  to  royal  antho- 

rity,  37 
Armories,  rerolta  agauwt  the  BoBaans,  7; 

early  settlers  of,  9 
*'  Army  of  Italy,"  French,  its  eonstitntioa 

and  Icadera,  564;  ita  Tictoriea  and  ie« 

versea,  566  tt  teq. 
Arnold,  major,  480 
Arques,  battle  of,  309 
Arras,  treatiea  of,  202,  914 
Artevelt,  Jaquemart,  leada  the  msmgeitti 

of  Ghent,  160 ;  his  death.  183 
Arthur  of  Brittany,  murder  of,  108 
Arts  and  scaenoes,  their  progress  dering 

the  14th  century,  179;  in  1649,  804;  in 

1788,  491 
"  Assembly  of  DepatieB  of  CaeB,"  insur- 

rcction  of  the,  538 
Assignats,  origin  of  the,  MO ;  hankruptaj 

of  the,  553 
Astolphus,  king  of  the  Lomberds,  47 
Athalaric,    the    Ostrogoth,    9i  ;     deall) 

of,  ih, 
AUila,  leader  of  the  Huns,  defeated  by  the 

Visigoths  and  Romans,  7 )  marcfaea  into 

It&Iy,  ib, ;  death  of,  8 
Auervtadt,  battle  of.  Oil 
Augsbexs,  diet  of,  259 ;  leegne  of,  401 
Anguatultts,  the  emperor  of  Ronie,  deposed 

by  Odoscer,  8 
Aunale,  battle  of,  306 
Aurai.  battle  of,  170 
AusterlitB,  battle  of,  O06 
Anstraaia,  conspiracv  against  the  Uags  of, 

S7;  civil centeats k, 88 H ssf. 
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AattrMfadM  defnted  bj  the  Neuttrians,  30 
Avaret,  the,  conqoered  by  CharlemagDe,  53. 

Badsh,  treat j  of.  418 

BaJBset,  •altan  of  the  Tarin,  100 

Baldwin  V.,  count  of  Flanders,  84,  91 

Bannier,  general,  death  of,  359 

Banquet  of  Oct.  1,  1789,  fatal  to  the  royal 

family,  503 
Barbarians  ioTide   Rome,    0;    lawi    of 

the,  18 
Barbaroasa  the  celebrated  conair,  S59 
Barcelona,  treaty  erf,  223 
Barre  A  oa$,  political  applicatioD  of  the 

term,  833 
Barri,  madame,  mistreat  of  Louis  XV.,  471 
**  Barricades,  battle  of  the,"  in  1588,  S94, 

S95 
Bassano,  Tictory  of,  509 
Bastille,  capture  of  the,  498 
Battns,  procession  of  the,  386 
Bautseo,  battle  of,  637 
Bayard,    chetalier,   his  heroic  character, 

338 ;  death  of,  343 
B^am.  Henry  de,  proclaimed  general'in* 

chief  of  the  Protestant  forces,  380 
Beaufort,  duke  de,  aurnamed  ie  Roi  dea 

Hail€9,  374 
Belgse,  their  invasion  of  Oaul,  1 ;  inhabited 

the  north  of  the  Maine.  3 
Belgium,  ioTasioo  of,  in  1794.  548 
Belle- Isle,  naval  battle  of,  453 

count  de,  447,  448 1  death  of,  468 

Bdlovesoa,   a  leader  of  the  Gallic  emi- 


grants, 3 


captarea 


Bendocdard,   sultan  of  Kgypt, 

Csesarea  and  Antioch,  121 
Benedict  IX..  pope  of  Borne,  86 
•^XII.,  151 

XIIL.  189 

BcDedictinea,  order  of,  17 

Benefices,  tenure  of,  among  the  Franks,  19 

Bernadotte,  general,  570 ;  elected  prince 

myal  of  Sweden,  628;  joins  the  allies 

afcainst  Bonaparte,  637 
Bern,  due  de,  his  assassination,  669 
Berton,  general,  679 
Berwick,  marshal  de,  Tictory  of,  at  Al- 

maoaa,  413 1  enters  Spain,  488 
Bersiers,  massscre  of,  I09 
Biron,  duke  de,   marshal  of  France,  817: 

his   political   intrigues,   818,  319 1   hia 

executinii.  320 
Blaca*.  if .  de,  698 
Blasonry,  first  use  of,  129 
Blenheim,  battle  of,  410,  411 
Blesnau,  battle  of.  378 
Blois,  treaty  of,  230 ;  second  states  of,  996 
Bohemians,  their  resistance  to  the  despot- 

ism  of  Ferdinand  I.,  337 
Bolgti,  the  name  of  the  ancient  Bdgie,  1 
Bonaparte,  Nipoleon,  defeata  the  inanrreo- 

tina  of  the  aeecions,  56o  j  his  Tictoriee, 

565  et  aeq.i   embarks  for  E^pt,  579; 

his  miliury  operations,  6i?5 ;  hta  return  to 

France,  586;  becomes  first  consul,  590; 

his  goTcrnment,   598  H  eeo. ;   elected 

emperor.  603 ;  his  decrees,  608  et  aeo. ; 

his  second  marriage,  627;  causes  of  nia 

decline,  631 ;  hiaforeign  policy,  638 ;  hia 


abdication,  64f  t  hla  departare  far  Elba* 
643 ;  reflections  on  his  reipn,  644 ;  hia 
return  from  Elba,  652;  his  march  ott 
Paris,  653.  654;  defeated  at  Waterloo, 
A56';  his  second  abdication,  6S7;  his 
baai»hment  to  St.  Helena,  658;  hia 
death.  (^5 ;  his  character,  676 

Bonaparte,  Jos.,  becomes  king  of  Spain,  617 

Boniface  VIII..  pope  of  Rome,  UO ;  hia 
conteat  with  Philip,  142 ;  his  arreat  and 
death.  143 

——'  XI..  pope  of  Rome,  189 

Boson,  death  of,  SO 

Bossuet,  bishop,  regulatea  tho  artidesof 
the  Galilean  chur^,  395 

BouillC,  general.  610 

Booillon,  4nke  de.    See  Tvrenne 

Bourbon,  Cond6  duke  of,  appointed  minis- 
ter of  liOnbXV.,  339 ;  his  dismissal.  441 

Bourbona,  their  restoration,  645  H  aeq.g 
their  Cfiors,  649,  650;  thdr  expol- 
aion,  704 

Bonrdeaux,  dnke  of,  birth  of,  675 

Bourgeoisie,  progress  of,  in  the  l4Ui  tea- 
tory,  155 

Bourmont,  H.  de,  700 

Boavinea,  bridge  of.  battle  of,  105 

Brngansa,  John  duke  of,  elected  king  of 
Portugal,  357 

house  of,  depoaed,  615 

Brennus,  the  Gaul,  invades  Rome,  f 

Brenville,  battle  of,  94 

Bretigny,  treaty  of,  restores  peace  between 
France  and  England,  167 

Brienne,  archbishop,  ministry  of,  483  it 
9eq. 

Brieson,  head  of  the  Lcogne  parliament, 
death  of,  306 

Britain,  freed  from  the  Romans,  7  {  in- 
vaded by  the  Anglo-Saaons,  9;  feudal 
system  extended  to,  85;  decree  for  the 
blockade  of,  611,613 

Brittany,  origin  of  the  name,  9 ;  Brittany, 
duchy  of,  annexed  to  France,  321,  231 ; 
diaturbaoces  in,  433,  466,  467 

Broglie,  marshal  de,  449;  his  Tictoriea, 
402 ;  banished.  463 

Brunehsut,  queen  of  Sigebert,  23 ;  indomi- 
table spirit  of.  86 ;  her  hatred  to  Frede- 
goode,  88 ;  her  intrignea  and  restless 
spirit,  31 ;  her  cruelties,  32 ;  rebellion 
against,  ih.f  her  overtlurow  and  igao- 
miniona  death,  S3 }  her  character,  tf . 

Brunswick,  duke  of,  his  manifesto,  and 
invasion  of  France,  518 

Baasco,  battle  of,  627 

Bnrgundv,  the  ancient  nation  of,  5,  f ; 
laws  of,  18 ;  Invasion  of,  25 ;  coaspiracy 
against  the  kings  of,  27 ;  becomes  a  near 
kingdom,  68;  house  of,  founded  by 
Philip  le  Hardi,  168 

Bnssv  Ic  Clerc,  governor  of  the  BaatiUe, 
8O6 

Byng,  admiral,  deatrofa  the  Spanish  fleet, 
438  ;  defeated,  tried,  and  eaecatcd,  458. 

Castan,  the  Iwate  of  Rome.  383 
Calais,  raptured  by  the  English,  158  {  bf 

the  French,  861 
Caldiero,  cheek  of  the  French  at,  871 
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CSileDdw,  Blteradom  of  tbe,  544 

CaloniMt  tht  French  AnuicMr,  mioUtiy  of, 
483,483 

OaTin  dedicatM  his  ChrUUan  luMUtutUm 
to  Francia  I.,  851 

CalTtnbta,  their  firat  aynod,  Sff4 ;  edict  in 
their  favoar,  278,  8/3;  their  conteste 
with  the  Papists,  880,  28. 

Cambac^i^,  tlie  second  eoosol  of  FraDoe» 
ftOO 

Cambr^,  league  of,  881 

Camiiards,  regiments  of  the,  411 

Campaigns,  French,  of  17P4-S,  548  «l  Mg.  / 
of  1790,  505 ;  of  1700,  588 

Campo  Formio,  treatj  of,  675 

Canada  wrested  from  France,  400 

Cqiet,  Hugh,  ascends  the  French  throne, 
and  founds  the  dynasty  of  Capet,  70; 
calamitica  during  his  reign,  79;  his 
death  and  parting  instructions,  80 

Cardinals,  College  of,  csublished  by  Gre- 
gory VII.,  87 ;  iu  powen,  t5. 

Carbonarism,  numerous  ramiflcationa  of, 
079 ;  executions  for,  030 

Caribert,  death  of,  88 

Carioman,  son  of  Pepin  le  Bref,  eleeted 
king  of  the  eastern  Franhs,  50;  his 
death,  ib, 

Carlovingian  dynasty,  origin  of  the,  83; 
Gaul  under  (be,  47  et  seq. ;  its  decline 
and  fall,  59  et  aeq. ;  terminated  by  the 
accesrion  of  Hugh  Capet,  70,  71 

Carlowitz,  peace  of,  400 

Carlsbad,  congress  at,  073 

Casimir,  prince  of,  joins  the  Protestants, 
880 

Castelnaudary,  battle  of.  340 

Casttglione,  victory  of,  508 

CAteao-Cambresis.  peace  of,  801 

Catherine  dc  Bledia,  assumes  the  regency 
of  France,  871 ;  her  perfldious  conduct, 
888;  again  seizes  the  regency,  885;  is 
affected  with  madness,  880 ;  death  of, 
208 

^-—  II.  ascends  the  throne  of  Bussia,  408 

Catholicism  of  Spaitif  a  satire,  308 

Cstiiiat,  general,  his  military  operations, 

4U0 

CeUiunarre,    his  conspiracy  against    the 

regency  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  438 
Celts,  occupied  the  country  between  the 

Uaineanp  the  Garonne,  3 
Censorship  of  the  press,  re-estabUshed  in 

1884,  087 
Cevennes,  war  of  the,  411 
Chalais,  conspires  agsinst  Richeliea,  841 ; 

executed,  348 
Chalotais,  procureur-gjeneral,  400,  407 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  its  composition,  000 ; 

acta  of,  003,  000 ;  members  of,  increased, 

O74 ;  its  dissolution  and  re-election,  085 ; 

dissolved  by  Charles  X.,  and  a  more 

liberal  one  returned,  004 
ChamiUart,  minister  of  finance  to  Louis 

XIV.,  408 
Champ  de  liars,  great  meeting  in  the,  507 
**  Chanters,"  originated  with  toe  crusades. 


199 

Charette,  leader  of 
his  execution,  S03 


the  Vendians,  557; 


Charlemagne,  eon  of  Pepin  le  Bref,  eleetod 
king  of  the  Franks,  50 1  eumamed  JUag- 
nns,  oir  the  Great,  16. ;  his  victorioaa 
career,  i^.i  his  eoaqoast  of  the  Saxons, 
51,  58}  makes  war  upon  the  Saracens  in 
Spain,  i6»  f  oubdnes  aU  the  neiahbonring 
states,  58  eiatq.i  aothor  of  the  Caroline 
Bookt,  53;  assumes  the  imperial  title, 
54;  wisdom  of  hie  goremment  and  laws, 
54—58 ;  his  domestie  griefs,  and  death, 
50 ;  woJcness  of  his  descendants,  07 

Charles,  Arehduke,  competitor  for  the  Spa- 
nbh  throne,  410;  his  generalship,  570 

—  dauphin  of  France,  becomes  regent, 
102 

— —  Albert  de  Luynee,  the  favouiito  of 

Louis  XIII.,  335 
— •  Edward,  prince  of  England,  lands  in 

Scotland,  458 ;   deCaatcd  at  Cnlloden,  t5. 
—-the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,    his 

ambition,  818 ;  his  death,  218 
the  Simple,  acknowledged  king  of 

Ftance,  00 ;  death  of,  <6« 
■~-^  king  of  Navarre,  150;   murders  the 

constable  of  France,  157  t  his  arrest,  l&O 

—  the  Bald,  his  conteata  with  his  bro- 
then,  04,  0s ;  assumes  the  imperial 
arown,  00;  death  of,  07 

-~->  le  Oros,  ascends  the  impeiial  throne, 

07  ;  his  imbediity,  and  death,  ik, 

de  Gontaut.    See  Biron 

— —  Martel,  conquen  Neustria,  49 ;  de- 

feats  the  Mahometans,  44;   snrnamed 

Martel,  45 ;  his  death,  (A. 
•<—  II.  proclaimed  king  of  England,  383 
^—  II.  of  Spain,  his  will  and  death,  400, 

407 

—  IV.,  sneeeeds  to  the  French  throne, 
148 ;  his  ordinances  and  death,  ib. 

——  IV.,  khig  of  Spain,  deposed  by  Bona- 
parte, 017 

V.  of  Fnnce,  somamed  the  *'  Wise," 

lOO;  his  poliqr,  175 ;  his  deaih,  178 

-—  v.,  emperor  of  Germany,  his  heritage, 
340;  his  sojourn  in  France,  853;  his 
abdication  and  death,  800 

•—  v.,  duke  of  Lorraine,  hb  miltary 
virtues  and  death,  408 

— —  VI.,  succeeds  to  the  French  throne, 
181;  his  government,  180;  becomes 
struck  with  madness,  188;  his  death, 
103 

VI.,  emperor  of  Germany,  the  eon- 
tests  which  followed  his  death,  440; 
division  of  his  dominions,  447 

— -  VII.,  succeeds  to  the  French  throne, 
100;  his  position,  106;  eronned  at 
Bheims,  800;  his  vigorous  government, 
908  et  aeq,  t  his  death,  805 

VII.,  emperor  of  Germany,  loee  of 

his  sutes,  440;  his  death,  451 

— —  VIII.  succeeds  to  the  Frendi  crown, 
817 ;  assumee  the  reigns  of  power,  221 ; 
married  to  Anne  of  Brittany,  t5. ;  de- 
parts for  Italy,  824;  Us  conquests  and 
reverses,  225 ;  death  of,  297 

— —  IX.,  ascends  the  French  throne,  971 1 
convokes  the  assembly  of  the  Notables, 
278;  married  to  Elisabeth  of  Austria, 
201 ;   his  perfldious  policy,  281,   282 ; 
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psipfltrttcs  Hm  iDttiiCTB  of  St*  Bns 
^olonew.  28S  i  his  eariy  dtealb,  18S 

ChariM  X.,  Mi  accMwaii  to  the  throne  of 
Vkaaee,  <to9{  hi*  vdcn,  <l{^  ef  teg. ; 
Mit  of  hit  ministrf,  091 1  hm  bigotry 
■nd  praadicod  Tlcwt,  1199;  poblie  ap- 
pfdionsMNi  oiiawd  by,  09t,<^ ;  distoWea 
the  NocioBftl  0«ard,  69a ;  %ad  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  094 ;  crettes  seventy* 
■is  new  pesragss,  t*.  /  his  vnpopalari^, 
4191,  7«0 ;  his  foreign  policy,  695  ;  ap. 
points  tiie  Ifartiniac  ministrTt  Wi 
selects  M.  do  Pol^ae,  098;  diaaolTeo 
theehamber,  099;  hisordinancesafainst 
the  charter  and  ^  press,  7*S ;  causes  a 
relielUon,  704;  expelled  the  kingdom, 
705 1  enbarlts  for  Ebsgland,  70C 

Charter,  the,  its  proclamation,  048;  Chnrlea 
X.'s  oRUaaoees  against,  7ts,  70S  j  modi- 
flcatiotts  of  the,  TOftt  700 

ChateaalmaBd,  his  dlsmiiial  tnm  the 
ministry,  0B0 

Chatham,  lord.    See  Pitt 

Chatillon,  congress  of,  040 

Childebert  I.,  son  of  Clovis,  acfcaoiHedged 
king,  14,  16;  resides  at  Paris.  SO;  his 
wars  and  crimes,  M.  /  his  death,  12 

•«—  II.,  proclaimed  king  of  Auatrasia,  S4 ; 
defeats  the  conspiracies  againat  him,  89 ; 
death  of,  80 

^—  III.,  king  of  Auatrasia,  40 

Childerio  II.,  king  of  Anstmsla,  88; 
sUughtered,  89 

—  III.,  proclaimed  Uag  of  the  flanks, 
45 

ChUperIc,  king  of  the  Pkanks,  88, 94 ;  his 
ambition,  U 

— —  II.,  king  of  Neustria,  48 

Chiralry,  originated  from  the  findal  lya- 
tem,  70 

ChoisevI,  dnke  de,  minister  of  Loob  XV., 
401,  409 ;  dismimed,  406 

Christianity,  eatablished  in  Oanl,  6 1  eaily 
influence  of,  over  the  barlMuians,  8 

Church,  dispossessed  of  its  property,  sr0 

«*—  of  Rome,  her  early  inflnenee  over  the 
barbarians,  8 ;  doetrinee  of,  opposed  by 
the  Visigoths  and  Bnrgundians,  n ;  ac- 
knowledged hj  the  Pranks,  19,  IS ;  the 
onlv  power  which  struggled  against  early 
barbuism,  10 ;  dedsres  for  Henry  Capet, 
88 ;  anthoiity  of  her  laws,  8t ;  her  power 
of  excommunication,  81 ;  assigns  Eng- 
land to  William  the  Norman,  85 ;  cor- 
mptioiM  of  the,  80;  traflic  in  her  domains 
and  dignities,  i6./  humbled  by  Louis 
XIV,  890 

— -,  Galliean,  articles  of  the,  895 

Churchee,  Gothic,  many  of  them  boilt  in 
the  reign  of  Robert  Capet,  80 

Cimbri,  their  establishment  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  1 

Cinq-Mars,  conspiracy  of ,  800 ;  exeented,  301 

Cisalpine  republic,  federation  of  tiie,  675 

Cities,  government  of,  among  the  ihranki, 
19 ;  atate  of ,  in  the  isth  centnxy,  195 

Civic  oath,  decree  on  the,  514 

Civil  wars  between  the  Gniies  and  the 
Protestants,  975,  978,  984 ;  of  1884, 991 ; 
of  1048,  S79,  878 


Clement  V.,  tneeeeds  to  the  papal 
143;  his  death,  145 

— •  VII.,  pope  of  Rome,  170 

—— Jacques  asssssinates  Henry  III.,  999 

Clergv,  their  influence  over  the  northern 
baibarians,  10 ;  wealth  acquired  by  the, 
ik,i  their  vun  opposition  to  royal 
tviinny,  89;  increasing  power  of  th^ 
05 ;  their  eflbrts  to  gain  aacendancy,  wma 
thdr  adhesion  to  the  feudal  system,  70; 
the  natural  defenders  of  the  people,  87 ; 
their  contests  with  the  Parliament,  458 ; 
assembly  of  the,  487 :  dispossessed  of 
the  Church  ptopertT  in  1790,  500 

Clermont,  coundit  of,  convoked  by  Ur- 
ban II.,  89;  its  proceMlngs,  89.90 

Clermont-Tonnerre,  497 

Clisson,  eonstable  of  France,  180 ;  attempt 
to  assassinate  him,  187 

Clive,  general,  the  founder  of  the  En^iah 
power  in  India,  400,  401 

Clodomir,  aon  of  Clovis,  adnowledged 
king,  14,  15:  resides  at  Orleans,  90 1 
defeated  and  alain  by  the  Bufgon- 
dians,  <6. 

Closter-Seven,  capitulation  of,  459 

Clothsire  I.,  son  of  Clovis,  acknowledged 
king  of  tiie  Fhmks,  14;  hli  wars  and 
crimes,  90 ;  his  conouesta,  99 ;  his  death, 
ib. ;  his  four  sons,  ib. 

-~-  II.,  reigns  in  Neustria,  SO ;  defeated 
at  Tolbiac,  81 ;  conspiracy  against,  97  ; 
declared  king  of  the  Franks,  S3  ;  cele- 
brated edict  u  the  reign  of,  34 ;  death 
of,  ib, 

—  III.,  king  of  Neustiiaand  Borgandy, 
87;  death  of,  S8 

IV.,  king  of  Aostrasia,  48  ;    death 

of,  43 

Clothild,  derivation  of  the  name,  9  n. 

Clotilda,  a  Burgundian  princess,  nanks 
Clovis,  19 

daughter  of  Clovis,  91 

Clotwig,  known  under  the  name  of  Clovia, 
9 ;  dentation  of  the  name,  ib,  n. 

Clovis,  the  head  of  the  Salic  Franks,  9; 
his  reign,  II  ef  eeq. ;  elected  leader  of 
the  Fnnks,  19;  espmises  Clotilda,  a 
Burgundian  princess,  ib, ;  converted  to 
Christianity,  ib,;  his  victorious 


19,  IS;  his  perfidy  and  violence,  14; 
styled  "the  eldest  son  of  the  Church," 
ib.  i  his  death,  <ft. ;  anecdote  of  his  vio- 
lence, 15 ;  sons  of,  acknowledged  kinga, 
U,  15 ;  atrocities  comnutted  by  tbe  de- 
scendants ol,  19 

II.,  king  of  Neustria  and  Burgundy, 

death  of,  37 

III.,  Ung  of  Austxasia,  40 

Clubs,  foundstion  of  the,  509 

Cocheul,  battle  of,  170 

Coinage  of  France,  under  Lovds  XIV., 
405 ;  alterations  of,  attempted,  439 

Colbert,  his  administration  and  vigoroua 
reforms,  890;  his  death,  808;  his  cha- 
racter, 399,  «*.  -    ^      .  . 

Coligny,  admiral,  charaeter  of,  908;  jolna 
Condd  in  suppwt  of  the  Protestants,  974 ; 
his  great  bravery,  980, 981  %  murder  of,  tf  S 

CoUaid,  If.  Roger,  W 
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Coilot  d*H6i1)oii,  040 

CoBUnct,  Philip  de,  210 

Commerce,  ita  progreM 
IStfa  ccntaries,  131 

Committee  of  PuUie  Saidtf,  fhcir  atroci- 
ties, 54S  et  aeq, 

CommoneB,  enmochlMmont  of  tho,  190 

Coneini,  marshal  of  Prance,  the  ftvoorite 
of  Mary  de  If  edld,  tSQ ;  mnrder  of,  SS4 

Concordat,  treaty  of  the,  S89,  060 

Cood6,  duke  d'Enghien,  somamed  the 
Great,  his  first  feat  of  anna,  SS7 ;  his 
great  Tictory  orer  the  Spaniards,  307; 
nis  military  socoeasos,  908  ei  teq.  i  ar-> 
resCed,  S7ft;  the  riTsl  of  TmniM^  870; 
dtdartd  a  lebd,  377;  military  opera* 
tions  of,  378  et  »eq.  t  his  groat  buttle 
with  William  of  OxoDge,  agi ;  hiadeath, 

ags 

— —  prineo  de,  chaiaolar  of,  90Bt  lop- 

poru  the  Protestants,  STt,  380  s  poisoBad, 

SOS 
•«—  Louis  de,  slain,  380 
Condte,  flight  of  the,  323 
Coafians,  If.  de,  battle  of,  401 
Constable  de  Montmorsnd,  his  death,  878 
Constance,  council  of,  its  pnceedings,  194 
Constantinople,  captured  by  the  Cnssaders, 

100 ;   reeapturea  by  the  Greeks,   131 ; 

taken  by  the  Turks,  800 ;  oonaeqnences 

of  its  capture,  t6. 
Constituent  Assembly*    9m  National  As- 

sembly 
Constitution  ef  tba year  111.,  USrof  the 

year  VIII.,  590 
Consulate,  the,  establisbed  in  France,  689 
Copenhagen,  bombardment  of,  in  1807, 015 
Copernicui,  system  of,  316 
Corday,  Charlotte,  hcf  heroism  and  death, 

638 
Comwallis,   general,    suti'enJna   to  the 

Americans,  480 
Corsica,  troubles  in,  445 ;  united  to  ItaMe, 

405 

Corunna,  battle  of,  088 

Counts  of  the  empire,  their  power,  00; 
their  authority  under  tha  feudal  syatem, 
77 

Coup  d'tet  of  tha  4th  SeptaMhor,  1797t 
677 

Courtray,  battle  of,  141 

Courts,    county,    diaplacnd    by- 
courts,  75 

Cottthon,  his  atrocities,  540 

Coutras,  battle  of,  998 

Crecy,  battle  of,  169 

Crequi,  duke  de,  398 

CrespT,  treaty  of,  364 

Crevelt,  battle  of.  408 

Crillon,  his  noble  bra>ew,  997 

-^^  duke  de,  besieges  GUiraltar, 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  his  power  and  influanea, 
383 ;  in  aUaaee  with  tha  Frandi,  ift. ; 
death  of,  383 

Craaades  and  Cmsaders,~fhe  iirat  crasade 
under  Philip  I.,  88  ^  iaaportanee  of,  in 
consolidatingthe papacy,  tb.  t  ezertionsof 
Peter  the  Hermit  in  support  of  the,  89 


origin  of  the  term,  90 ;  enthi 
tha  Cniaadera,  i0.f  tha; 


'Jt 


standnople^  ib.f  their  dDsttteia,  91f  90t 
capture  Nice,  Antioch,  and  Jewiialem, 
91 ;  second  crusade,  98  ;  third  cnuade, 
and  the  iUuatrious  ehancters  eagayed, 
109;  fourth  crusade,  and  ita  distin- 
gttisfaed  leaders,  100 ;  tha  Orueaders 
capture  Constantinople,  ik,  f  geneml  in* 
fiuence  of  the  emsades,  188 
CuUoden,  Piinea  Charles  ilcfcatcd  at,  4A9. 


Daoombt  I.,  his  sway  orer  the  three Ung^ 
dome  of  the  Frank  monarchy,  34 ;  gran- 
deur and  luxury  of  hie  reign,  85,  80| 
defeated  by  the  Veuedes,  86 ;  hia  death, 
30 

— •  II.,  king  of  Austrasia,  assassinatada 
89 

III.,  king  of  Anstraaia,  40  s  danlh  of, 

48 

D^Aflpmaean,  chancellor,  480 

Damiens,  his  attempt  to  asstsslnaOe  Loala 

XV.,  sad  his  frightful  punishmenli,  450 
D*Andelot,  character  ot,  368 
Danton,    minister  of   jaetioe,   590;    hia 

execution,  646 
Daniaie,  capture  of,  hi  I80f ,  618 
D*Assas,  ChevaUer,   devoted  bmraiy  of, 

403 
Desna,  asarsfaal.  defieats  Frederldt  II.,  489 
Dauphin  of  France,  title  of,  flist  confened 

on  Prince  John,  164 
the  son  of  Charies  VII.,  hie  flighO 

and  imprisonment,  906 
the  son  of    Louis  XIV.,  loada  Uia 

French  armies,  409 


at  Con- 


Dauphiny,  proTince  of,  annexed  to  Fi 

164 ;  tltla  of  "  dauphin"  derived  then- 

from,  ib. 
Decasa  ministiy,  009 
Delaunv  slaughtered,  499 
D'Enghien,   due,    afterwards    the    great 

Cond^,  367 
— —  the  descendant  of  Condd,  Ub  anaet 

and  execution,  001 
Desmarets,  John,  his  execution,  194 
Desmoulins,  Camille,  498 
D'Estaing,  count,  478 
Dettingen,  battle  of,  448 
Dietuhu  Pap^t  publisbed  by  Gregwy  VII., 

87 
Didier,  count  of  Toulouse,  95 ;  hie  genfus, 

98 
Direetory,  its  installatioii  and  proeaedingB, 

601  et  *eq,  j  its  despotic  measuree,  677  I 

its  situation,  581  et  teq, ;  its  deeUno,  684 ; 

and  dissolution,  687 
Dreux,  battle  of,  376 
Drois  d'Aubaine,  400 
Dmids,  their  religiott  and  lawe»  I ;  aJuuKid 

by  the  Gallic  population,  ib.j   driven 

mm  Gaul  into  Britain,  3 
Du  Bourg,  trial  and  execution  of,  907t  908 
Du  Gueadin,  Bertrand,  his  great  celebrity, 

169  et  teq,;  hie  victories,  170  etseq,^ 

his  death,  178 
Dubois,  cardinal,  430 ;  death  of,  480 
DucUia^,   barbwous    practiea   «f,    890 1 

capital  punishment  for,  848 
I  Dumas,  11.  de,  098 


PaBOqita,  t^MxL  ^  cbmota. 

Viukiik,  liin  «f.  uul  ntnil  of  tb* 

of  VHkli^MI 
Dap**,  d»  of  iht.  si7 
Unp^,  diunn  of,  4<ll 
I>aq>in>i(,  bl>  UHl  iriamplu,  H4 


Ibo    pRDcb,   399,    Wl 


r  b»u|bij  da- 
:i  of   Lguil   XV.,  MS) 


!■  a^io,  dlmliw  «f.  bf  tb«  Cm- 
ii  dE^otiui  ud  till,  U|  (Uln, 


IbroDO,   I4S;  Ufi  rltiiB  M  tbo  ] 

lutt'mq.i  biadtub,  174 

Kn|>t.ionwaor,isl7«e,Eni  on 

\j  ibt  Fnucb,  HI.KNI 
Bl-Arub,  eannntiaii  of,  tB),  UC 


■(liiiit,    b;  Loutt   XIV.,   Ul  f<   Hf.i 
tW  mo,  071 1  uiutod  luu  0^  li  i«17, 

Bgt.d»< 

Siuiolic  Unios,  (onuooa  of  tb*.  IM 
ElcommuainlioD,  OIBiilDrtd  by  llw  pafm, 

E7I111,  bUU*  oC  Ill3> 

Fasi»,  muibd,  duiBf  tot  of.  U7 
PbfauH,  Ua  of,  coDfcnnco*  im  tbo,  Mt 


aflb*Ulbof  Jolr,  M7 


of.SM 
—  lit.  of  apuB,  bli  nokocM  ad  pb. 
JoiT,  Oh,  <»i  1  Rlm'-d  by  tb*  riiiiih 


VII.,  Hi  iHi 
nf  Kb(IuuI.  ' 
Eliot,  goBcnl, 


a. 


rjU 


B  of  Scot.,  19a 

rth*  nobility  U  Fnac«,M»| 

at,  tingnu  of,  1»7 

■diud  hy  tlio  SuoBI,  III 
>Tlba  Nonnini,  M,;  fndd 
ndciltii,  M.    ^HBriudD. 


Epgliih 


JJ.", 


a  171a,  «7  rf«l!i  btr  wiuuiHii! 
uHi.  ««i  piiun  of  Pull,  bigbly  *d. 
'AHI^cduv  10.   44<i    bs  contou  will 


EifURWid  da  If uivnv 

ndliplV.,  1491  bHU 
EpmioB,  duki  rfi.  Sit 
Erfoit,  toBToniiuD  ei.  tl 

KhUdb,  built  of,  SU 


Euginc,  priocF,  tun  of  Iba  eoiuil 
toot,  403  [  CfimnuDdt  EbBimpoi 

Euric,  Icadoc  of  tbo  VuitoUii,  I 
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n.,  86 ;  invaded  hj  the  Normans  and  Sara- 
cent,  i6. ;  protracted  civil  war  between 
the  two  familiea  of  Charlemagne  and 
Eadest  69 ;  the  tenth  century  the  moat 
diaastrotti  of  her  hUtory,  7 1 ;  her  boun- 
daries at  the  accession  of  the  Capet  dj- 
nasty,  70 1  profpress  of  literature  and  the 
arts  in  the  llth  century,  yS;  bounda- 
ries of,  under  Philip  II.,  101 ;  general 
rdSections  on  the  state  of,  123,  181,  188, 
197,  SOO,  908,  837 ;  devaatatinff  career  of 
the  English,  l6s ;  civil  wars  of,  igi,S90, 
991,308,  379,373  ei  Meg. ;  invasion  of,  by 
the  Bnglish,  199  et  Mf.;  progrew  01 
Pratestanism  in,  s02 ;  infamous  state  of 
the  court,  987 ;  diiferent  parties  in,  8I7 ; 
her  prosperity  under  Sully,  8^1,  393; 
wars  of,  889, 3iB7,  433,  457  etMeq. ;  litera- 
ture of,  in  1649,  804,  385 ;  her  illustrious 
men,  temp*  Louis  XIV.,  397 ;  her  finan- 
cial distress  in  1709.  414;  her  treatiesof 
peace  in  1709*  417f  418;  her  distin- 
guished commanders,  421 ;  union  of  Lor^ 
raine  and  Cordca  with,  405 ;  her  finances 
and  foreign  affsirs,  temp.  Louis  XV., 
408,  470 ;  state  of,  on  his  death,  479,  473 ; 
distinguished  ehaimeters  of,  i6, ;  assists 
fhe  American  colonies  against  England, 
477, 478  3  war  with  England,  478  ewMeq,  t 
loses  her  Indian  possessions,  481 ;  treaty 
of  peace  with  England,  ib,;  state  m 
learning  in  1788, 491 ;  revolution  of  1789. 
493  eiteq,;  new  geographical  divisions 
of,  605;  fall  of  the  monarchy  of,  519; 
invasion  of,  by  the  allies  of  Europe,  590 ; 
empire  of,  proclaimed,  603;  third  coali- 
tion against,  in  1805,  805 ;  invasion  by 
the  allies  in  1813,  639;  sUte  of  political 
parties,  850,  881,  688 ;  final  expulsion  of 
the  Bourbons  Irom,  704 ;  general  re- 
flections on,  707  a  »eq. 

Francis  I.,  succeeds  to  the  French  throne, 
S37;  his  defeat  and  captivity,  S45;  his 
encouragement  of  the  arts,  248;  his 
death,  956;  bis  policy  and  charac- 
ter, 368;  the  illustrious  men  of  his 
reign,  to. 

»— II.,  history  of  France  from  his  acces- 
sion, 386  et  acq. ;  death  of,  271 

— —  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  316 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  his  visit  to  the  court 

of  Versailles,  477 
Franks,  state  of  Gaul  before  their  invasion, 
1 ;  the  ancient  nation  of,  5 ;  Clovis  their 
head,  9;  their  invasion  of  Gaul,  II,  13 ; 
their  martial  spirit,  13;  Clovis  fleeted 
their  leader,  ib. ;  embrace  Christianity, 
ik. ;  their  career  arrested  by  Theodoric, 
18 ;  their  four  capitals,  15 ;  their  religion, 
laws,  and  usages,  I8— 18;  different  tribes 
of,  18;  their  various  sovereigns,  32,  33 ; 
Clothidre  II.  declared  king,  83 ;  Dago- 
bert's  extended  sway  over  the,  84;  de- 
cline of  the,  41;  thtir  contests  with  the 
Mahometans,  43. 44 ;  Pepin  elected  king, 
47 ;  their  sanguinary  struggles,  48,  40 ; 
their  conquesu  under  Cbaricmagne,  51 
et  »eq, ;  aecline  and  fall  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian  dynasty,  59  ct  wq.}  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire,  88 


Fredegonde,  wife  of  Chtlperie,  93,  94 ;  re« 
instates  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Neustria, 
31 ;  her  cruelties,  89 

Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  (the  Great),  in- 
▼adee  Sileua,  448 ;  enters  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  and  captures  Prague,  450  ;  his 
military  career,  and  succetstul  operations 
against  France  and  Austria,  458  et  tea. 

Free  companies,  their  excesses  and  formid- 
able organisation,  171 

Freeholds,  tenure  of,  among  the  Franks,  19 

Freemen,  their  condition  under  the  feudal 

system,  77 
French,  date  of  their  first  historical  exist- 
ence, 88;  kings  of  the,  68,  89;   their 
early  career,  78 ;  their  military  opera- 
tiona  in  1745,  450  eteeq.i  reverses  of 
the,  8I8,  838 ;  retreat  from  Bussia,  their 
sufferings,  836, 837>    See  France 
— —  Academy  founded  by  Biehelieu,  884 
Friedland,  battle  of,  8IS,  614 
Fronde,  war  of  the.  373  et  se^, 
Frondenrs,  partisans  of  Parliament,  371 
Fuentes,  count  de,  death  of,  387. 

Gabbiilli  d*Estriea,  death  of,  317 

*'  Gabelle,"  tax  of.  esUblished  by  PhiUp 
VI.,  154 ;  disturbances  in  consequence, 
158;  abolished  by  the  SUtes- General, 
159 

Galatse,  the  name  of  the  Gauls  who  in- 
vaded Asia  Minor,  3 

Galilean  Church,  articles  of  the,  395 

Gassion,  general,  419 

Gaston  of  Orleans,  leagues  against  Riche- 
lieu, 341 ;  insults  Richelieu,  and  files 
fimn  Franoe,  848;  defeated  at  Castel- 
nandary,  349 

Gaul,  atate  of,  1 ;  invaded  by  different  races, 
1,9;  invades  Germany,  Italy,  and  Asia 
Minor,  3 ;  submits  to  the  Roman  yoke,  3, 
S;  theGaula  bore  the  distinctive  appella- 
tions of  Bel^,  Celts,  and  Aquitanse,  3,  8; 
its  prosperity  under  the  Romans,  4; 
divided  into  neemen  and  serfs,  ii, ;  Chris- 
tianity establuhed  in,  5 ;  submits  to  the 
Visig^oths  and  other  barbarian  invaders, 
8,  9 ;  state  of,  in  the  time  of  Clovis,  9 ; 
under  the  Merovingian  dynasty,  11  ef 
Meq,i  invaded  and  conquered  by  the 
Franks,  13 ;  sUteof,  under  theCarlovin- 
gian  dvnasty,  47  et  »eq, 

Genoa,  bombardment  of,  by  the  Frendi, 
395 ;  declares  war  acainst  Austria,  449 

Genseric,  the  leader  of  the  Vandals,  8 

George  III.  ascends  the  English  throne,  48S 

Gepides,  a  race  of  Goths,  0 

Gerbert,  his  knowledge  and  learning,  83 ; 
his  elevation  to  the  Papal  See,  ib. 

Germans,  the  Invaders  of  Rome,  5 ;  divided 
into  Franks,  Burgundians,  Allemanni, 
and  Saxons,  6, 8 

Germany,  various  tribes  of,  ally  themselves 
with  tlie  Franks,  30 ;  dissolution  of  the 
empire,  81O ;  French  campaign  in,  of 
1809,  821 

Gibraltar,  taken  by  the  English,  41 1 ;  siege 
of,  480 

Girondin  ministry,  their  measures,  316; 
recalled  to  power  680 ;  their  fall,  637 
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Oirondiiu,  their  azecatioD,  643 

Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  commaiMler  of  tbe 

flrtt  crutade,  QO ;  acknowledged  king  of 

Palestine,  01 
OodoT,  Prince  of  Peace,  Ol5 
Gombette  law,  of  the  Burgundiane,  18 
Gondemar,  kins  of  Burgundy,  defieata  tlie 

Franka,  90;  dethroned,!^. 
Gonticvald,  head*  the  conapiraey  ag^aat 

Clotbaire  II.,  97  i  ia  slain,  S9 
Gontran,  king  of  the  Franks,  S5 ;   deaUi 

of.  30 
Ootha,  dMtaradeivof  Home,  6;  tbeTarioos 

neea  of,  6|  civiliac<l  by  Roman  manners, 

1 1 ;  eonqneied  by  CloTia,  13 ;  divbion  of 

their  empire.  21 
QrammoQt,  duke  de,  his  militsrybliuidera, 

448 
"  Oraad  Oonndl/'  eatabUahment  of  the, 

988 
(hmase,  count  da,  hia  ntval  opentioaa,  478 

Oravelines,  battle  of,  Ml 

Greeks,  insurrection  of  the,  6ys,  674 }  thdr 

emanctpation,  €96,  697 
Gregorian   calendar,    arrviged  by    Pope 

Gregory  XIII. .315 
Qlegory  V.  excommunieatea  Bobert  Capet, 

81 
^—  VI.,  pope  of  Rome,  86 
— <-  VII.,  pope  of  Rome,  87;  eatabHsbes 

the  College  of  Cardinals,  id. ;  publishes 

the  DietatuM  Papm^  ib. ;    releases   the 

attbjecta  of  Henry  IV.  from  their  aUe« 

fiance.  88 ;  dies  in  exile,  ib, ;  tha  origi- 

nati>r  of  the  crusades,  t6. 
^—  X.,  succeeds  to  the  pontifleal  throne, 

136;    reconciles  the  Luu  and   Oreek 

churches,  138 
Griifo.  brother  of  Pepin,  fate  death.  49 
Gusifer.  king  of  Aqnitaine.  his  contests 

with  the  Franks,  49 ;  assaasinated,  ib. 
Guards,  French,  first  creation  of  the,  278 
Gnebriaot,  commander  in  fvernisny,  337 
Gttelphs  and  Ghibeliufcs,  war  of  tha,  101 
Guerande,  treaty  cf,  170 
Guinegate,  battle  of.  29S 
Guines,  treaty  of,  255 
Guiscard,  Robert,  conqvara  ApnUai  Cala- 
bria, and  Sicily,  85 
Guise,  Francis  de,  defeata  the  Protaataats 

at  Dreux,  375  ;  assassinated,  ib, 
-~— ,  duke  of,  head  of  the  **  Leagae"  for 

destroying  Protestantism,  288 ;   his  an- 

dacity.   29 1 ;    his  popularity,  294,   295 ; 

made  geneimliasimo,  296;  assaasinated, 

897 
Guises,  of  the  house  of  Lorraiae,  their 

hostility  to  Proteatanttsm.  167  et»eq. 
— — ,  conspiracy  afrainst  th«.  369;    their 

sanguinai7  executiona,   270 ;    death   of 

the,  ?97 
GustaTus  Vasa,  king  uf  Sweden.  24i 
Adolphus,    engages    in    the   Thirty 

Years'  War,  3i6 ;  baa  victorious  career 

and  de»*'>,  351 
III.  01  Sweden,  47U 

Hanau,  battle  of,  638 
Hanover,  treaty  of,  441 


Hapsbnrgh,  honaeof,  138 

Harold,  king  of  England,  88 1  thrown  on 
the  coast  of  Normandy,  ib. ;  yielda  hia 
claim  to  the  English  throne,  id. 

Harcourt,  coant  de,  hia  miiitaiy  1 

357 

Hastings,  battle  of,  85 

Heinsius,  the  Dutch  aainiater,  418 

Hanrr  I.    (Capet),    auooeeds   hia 

Robert,  182 ;  engages  in  hostilities  with 

hu  brother,  83 ;  marriaa  Anne,  danghter 

of  the  grand  duke  of  Russia,  84 ;  his  war 

with   WlUiam   the    Baatard,   •*.;    hia 

death,  ib, 

-  I.,  king  of  England,  93 1  hia  death,  94 
--^—  II.,  king  .of  England,  94  ;  anbduea 

Ireland,  ib. ;  doea  penaaea  at  the  tomb 
of  Thomaa  A' Beckett,  180}  hia  dentb, 
102 

-»—  II.  nf  Prance,  sueeeeda  to  dm  thraae, 
257;  his  despotic  edicts,  ib.f  hia  wnr 
with  the  pope  and  Spun,  258 ;  hia  death, 
264;  reflections  on  his  character,  268 

III.,  aaeanda  the  Pranch  throne,  285  ; 

hia  bigotry  and  debaoolMries,  286,  287  • 
stirs  up  a  civil  war.  286 ;  infanMoaoourtof, 
2^ ;  bis  disgracaiiil  plosaniea,  289 ; 
from  Pansj  295;  ia  ^*f1^^^'rwfl1 
299 ;  aasaaaination  of,  ib. 

— -  IIF.,  emperor  of  Germany,  85; 
ports  the  reforms  in  the  Church,  87 

III.,  king  of  England,  105 ; 

the  **  Proviaiona  of  Oxford,**  121 

IV.  of  Navam,  nine  tha  bnttla  ot 

Coutraa,  292  {  auccaada  to  the  ttironn  of 
France,  300 ;  his  charaecsr.  800»  381 ;  hia 
various  civil  contasta,  3u3  ei  acf.,  hia 
^juration,  309 ;  defeata  Bf ayenne,  304 ; 
his  hnnuuie  conduot,  ib, ;  beaiegea  and 
capturaa  Parte,  304.  305,  309,  311 ;  pro- 
claimed  by  the  pope,  312)  iaanea  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  318 ;  re^establishea  order 
in  the  kingdom,  8I6;  his  weaknesaea, 
317;  marriea  hfajryde  Medici,  318;  his 
wise  administntion  under  Hnlly,  321  et 
9«q.i  conspiraey  against,  822;  hia  love 
for  Charlotte  de  Montmorency,  323; 
assassinated  by  Ravaillac,  325 ;  lamenta- 
tions for  his  daath,  ib. ;  styled  tha 
"  Father  of  hia  People,"  i^.,-  general 
reflections  on,  3'l6 

IV.,  emperor  of  Germany,  87;  sub- 
mits to  the  pope,  88 ;  avenges  hiosself  0.1 
Pope  Gregory,  ib. ;  his  seandalona  life, 
ib. ;  eacommunicated,  ib. 

— —  v.,  king  of  England,  prodaond  re- 
gent of  France,  103 ;  his  death,  ib, 

— ~VT.,  emperor  of  Germany,  .'OS;  hia 
imprieonmeat  of  Richard  L  of  Sng- 
land.  ib. 

VI..  king  of  England,  148 

VII.,  king  of  England,  219 

Heretics  peraecuted  by  Constance^  81 

Hildebrand,  his  great  genins,  86;  revdlu- 
tionixes  the  Church,  ib. ;  anosesds  to  tiie 
papnl  throne  as  Gregory  Vfl.,  87;  hi? 
efforts  for  the  supramnqr  of  thie  Ghuvh 
ot  Rome,  ib. 

Biocmar,  archbiahop  of  Gnnl,   hia 
authority,  65, 66 
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Roelae,  prenertl,  bit  mlHUrf  saeeeMei,  503 

Hochftett,  battle  of,  410 

Holland,  invaded  by  Louts  XIV.,  380 ;  the 
French  eipellrd  from,  391 ;  abandoned 
by  Prance,  483;  conqurat  of,  in  I795> 
555  ;  united  to  Prance,  637 

"  Holy  Alliance,'*  treaty  lo  called,  673 

Holy  Land,  origin  of  rrusades  to  the,  85 

Howe,  admiral,  relieve*  Gibraltar,  480 

Hugh  the  Great,  named  Hugh  Capet, 
ascends  the  Preneh  throne,  70,  See 
Capet 

— —  de  Beaards  pnt  to  death  by  Con- 
stance, 81 

Huguenots,  the  reformers  of  Prance,  975 ; 
slaughter  of  the,  283 ;  war  against  the, 
S17,  340 

Hnnald,  king  of  Aqnitaine,  submits  to  the 
Franks,  48 ;  hi*  abdication,  40 ;  hi*  vain 
attempts  to  regain  his  dominions,  50 

Hundred  Days,  the,  655,  656 

Hungary,  Maria  Theresa's  appeaJ  to  the 
staies  of,  and  itt  effects,  447 

Huns,  ancient  race  of  the,  6 ;  invade  Italy, 
7;  their  destructive  career,  16.;  their  pro- 
gress checked  by  the  Visigoth*  and 
tne  Romans,  ib. 

Hnss,  John,  executed,  104. 

iBiSTAMi,  ancrentmce  of,  1 

Ibrahim  Pacha,  of  Egypt.  605 

Images,  disputes  respecting  the  wonbip 
of,  53 

Important*,  members  of  the  cabal  of,  871 

India,  the  French  expelled  from,  481 

Innocent  III.,  nope  of  Home,  108;  hi* 
persecution  of  the  Albigeois,  ib, 

InTestttures,  war  of,  88 

Italy,  submits  to  the  laws  of  Odoaeer,  8 ; 
becomes  a  separate  kingdom  on  the  death 
of  Charles  le  Gros,  68 ;  situation  of,  in 
1404,  233;  the  French  armies  in,  353; 
French  campaign  r>f,  502  et  acq. ;  situa- 
tion of,  in  1820,  672;  insurrection  of, 
■nbdued,  674 

Ivry,  battle  of,  SOS. 

Jacobihs,  origin  of  the,  508 

Jacauerie,  insurrection  and  ezeesae*  of  the, 

166;  their  defeat  and  massacre,  167 
Jame*  II.  of  England,  a  French  invaalon 

attempted  in  his  favour,  413 
Jane  de  Montfort,  celebrated  for  her  heroie 

defence  of  Hennebon,  153 
— —  la  Boiteuae,  bravery  of,  1 51 
Jansenists,    quarrels  or   the,    388;    their 

origin,  V*.  n. ;  persecutions  of  the,  418 ; 

their  contests  with  the  Uolinists,  443, 444 
January,  edict  of,  272 
Jarnac,  battle  of,  270 

Jeanne  d'Albret,  queen  of  Navarre,  de- 
graded, 277;  her  courageou*  conduct, 

280 ;  death  of,  381 
— >-  d'Arc,  her  heroism,  victoriet,  and 

death,  201  et  seq, 
Jemmapes,  battle  of,  820 
Jena,  battle  of,  611 
Jerome  of  Prague  executed,  104 
Jerusalem,  importance  of  a  pilgrimage  to, 

88 ;  capture  of,  by  the  Crusaders,  01 ; 

3q 


kingdom  of,  founded,  ib.j  captured  bj 

the  Mogul  Tarurs,  1 14 
Jesuits,  order  of,  fuunrled,  250  n.;  order  of, 

abolished,  464,  465;  their  intrigues,  677; 

tolerated  by  Louis  XVI.,  ih.j  favoured 

by  Charles  X.,  602}  ordinaaces  against 

the,  in  1828.  697 
Jews,  persecutions  of  the,  82,  101,  147 
John  I.,  succeeds  to  the  French  throne, 

164;   hi*  violence,   156;    his  imprison* 

ment,  1O2,  I68 ;  his  death.  168 
,  king  of  England,  los;   is  «ited  be- 
fore bis  peers  and  excommunicated,  103« 

104;    signs   Magna  Cbarta,    105;    hi* 

death,  ib. 
-—  de  la  Vaqneric,  hi*  nobla  vsplj  to 

Louis  XI.,  216 
— — ,  king  of  Bohemia,  151 
Joseph  le  P^re,  death  of,  350 
Jourdao,  aeoeral,  567 
Joyeu*e,  auke,  slain,  302 
Judith,  wife  of  Louis  I.,  dissolute  eharaeler 

of,  61 
Julier*,  eaptnre  of  the  city  of.  328 
Julius  II.,  pope  of  Rume,  230 ;  hia  death* 

232 
Justice,  celebrated  bed  of,  431 
Justinian,  emperor  of  the  Raat,  subdue*  the 

O*trogoth*,  82  ;  Pandect*  of,  ducovered, 

117 
Juvenal  des  Ursins,  chaacellor  of  Fraaee, 

200. 

KxvPB&i  admiialv  hit    mnral  aolion  at 

Ushant,  478 
Kbi^,  edict  of,  6§ 

Kief,  one  of  the  ancient  oapitalsof-Roaaia,  84 
Ktof  ,  title  of,  anoong  the  Pimnks,  14 
Kleber,  general,  606 

Kotaebue  assassinated  byChariea  Sind,  072 
Kidm,  battle  of,  038 
Kymiys,  the  nam»of  the  ancient OinAtl,  I. 

La  Fatitti,  aids  the  American  eoloniea 
against  England,  477 ;  elected  president 
of  the  National  Assembly,  400 ;  restraisa 
the  popular  outburst.  604 ;  his  imprison- 
ment, 620 ;  displays  the  tricoloured  flaf , 
and  head*  the  National  Guard,  70S 

La  Hogue,  naval  battle  of,  405 

*'  La  Paiz  des  Dames,'*  treaty  of;  247 

La  Roche- Abeille,  battle  of,  280 

La  Rotu,  battle  of,  350 

La  taille.  impost  of,  .170 

La  Vendde,  war  of,  535 ;  eonquest  o^  841 

Lally,  count,  his  unfortunate  career,  401, 

Lally  Tollendal,  his  speech  to  the  National 

Assembly,  407 
Lamoignon,  minister  of  Louis  XVF.,  484, 

485 
"  Langue  d*Oc'*  and  "  Tongue  d*0il,"  1S4 
Lavalette,  the  Jesuit,  464 
Law,  the  Scctch  financier,  430 ;  hisedMIM, 

434 ;  iU  failure,  436,  437 
Laybach,  congress  of,  674 
League  ifor  destroying  Protestantism*  ita 

origin,  288;  proscribed  by  Henry  III. 

280 ;  its  audacity,  201 
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League  of  Uk«>  Public  Good,**  eatebliih- 

tncot  of  tbe,  909 
Lebnin,  third  conial  of  France,  BQO 
LegiaUUiTe  A«sembly.  opens  iti  uttinga, 

619;  its  constitution,  513;  its  dissolu- 
tion. 039 
lietpsic.  battle  of.  6S8 
Lens,  battle  of,  368 
Leo   III.  restored   to  t&e  popedom  by 

Charlemagne,  54 
— —  IX.  taken  prisoner  by  the  Normans, 

85 
»--  Z.,  pope  of  Rome,  9S9 
Lendes,  tne  great  lords  among  the  Franks, 

19;  plotof  the,  28 
L'H6pUal,  De,  his  political  advice,  870, 

978,979 
liberty,  sappression  of,  u  Europe,  074 
Ligny,  battle  of,  050 
Lissa,  battle  of,  400 
literature,  state  of,  in  the  lOth  century, 

315  ;  in  1042.  S64 ;  in  1725,  443 ;  in  1773, 

479;  in  1788,491 
Lodi,  bridge  of,  victory  of  the,  600 
Lollards,  their  rise  and  progress,  194 
Lombards,  the  possessors  of  the  northern 

part  of  Italy,  47 
Lombardy,  hostilities  in,  408 
Lonato,  Tictory  of,  508 
Longuerille,  duke  of,  his  death,  890 
Lorraine,  origin  of  the  name,  00 ;  conqnest 

of,  350 ;  union  of,  with  France,  405 
,  house  of  its  persecuting  spirit,  900 

ttMtq, 
——,  cardinal  de,  209,  908}  bigotiy  and 

death  of.  280 
— — ,  Charles  duke  of,  his  militaiy  opera- 
tions, 380 
Lothaire  I.,  aon  of  Loub  I.,  cruel  trent- 

ment  of  his  father,  03 ;  contests  with  his 

brothers,  04 ;  his  death,  00 
— —  II.,  extent  of  his  kingdom,  00  ;  his 

d«aUw<A> 
— ,  son  of  Louis  IV,,  succeeds  to  the 

FNndi  throne,  70 
Louis,  son  of  Charlemagne,  becomes  king 

of  Aquitaine  and   other  neighbouring 

states,  62,  53 
le  B^gue,  his  weaknesses  and  losses, 

07 
I.,  sumamed  "  Le  Debonnalre,"  his 

puullanimous   character,   OO,    04;   his 
•  domestic  troubles,  Ol — 03 ;    his  death, 

04  ;  sanguinary  contests  of  his  sons,  i3. 
m.^-  II.,  emperor  of  the  Franks,  66 ;  his 

weakness,  ib. 

III.,  son  of  Louis  le  B^gne,  67 

~—  IV.,  succeeds  to  the  French  crown, 

69 ;  death  of,  70 
— ^,  emperor  of  Germany,  160 

v.,  death  of,  70 

— —  VI.,  succeeds  to  the  French  throne, 

93 1    defeated  at   Brenneville,  94;    his 

death,  95 
^—  VII.,  married  to  Eleanor  of  Aqui- 

taine,  95 ;  succeeds  to  the  French  throne, 

97 ;  commands  the  second  crusade,  98 ; 

his  divorce,  99;  his  death,  100 
-—  VIII.,  succeeds  to  the  French  throne ; 

112;  his  death,  ib. 


Louis  IX.,  ascends  the  French  throtto,  IIS  t 
his  marriage,  ib,;  his  first  crusade,  IIS 
et  »eq, ;  his  legislation,  118 ;  his  Tirtnea, 
119;  his  scruples,  190;  his  second  «•- 
sadc.  122  ;  his  death,  193 

X.,  king   of   Navarro,   ascends   the 

French  throne,  145 ;  his  profligacy  and 
death,  ib.  i  disasters  of  his  reign.  140 

-~~  XI.,  succeeds  to  the  French  throna, 
900;  his  policy,  907, 210;  his  ordinances, 
908,  215;  his  superstitions,  914;  his 
death,  916 

XII.,  ascends  the  French  throne,  997  s 

his  marriage  and  divorce,  938 ;  his  death, 
933  {  his  character,  ib, 

— — >  XIII.,  ascends  the  throne  of  France, 
330  ;  marriage  of,  333 ;  his  various  men- 
aures,  330;  his  despotism,  338;  his 
weakness,  1^ ;  rigorous  administration 
of  his  minister  Richelieu,  339  c<  9tq. ; 
death  of,  30 1 ;  reflections  on  his  reign, 
309 

XIV.,  birth  of,  366 ;   his  minority, 

300;  suppresses  his  Parliament,  381; 
his  character  at  the  age  of  twenty,  384; 
his  ministers,  385 ;  his  detennined  sj^t, 
ib.i  his  haughty  policy,  and  milttaiy 
preparations,  390;  his  conquests,  388; 
alliance  against,  iik. ,-  invades  Holland, 
889 ;  European  leagues  formed  against, 
390,  394 ;  increase  of  his  dominions,  and. 

5 reat  political  ascendancy,  393  eiaeq,; 
is  various  military  operations,  398 ;  his 
vigorous  administration  and  reforms,  3Q6 
et  $eq. ;  the  glories  of  Ids  reign,  397» 
398 ;  his  marriage  with  Hsdame  Mun- 
tenon,  399;  revokes  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
399>  400;  his  war  against  Europe,  481 
et  eeq, ;  invades  Flanders,  404 ;  sustains 
several  defeats,  406 ;  his  grandson  nsmed 
successor  to  the  Spsnish  throne,  407 ; 
resisted  by  the  powws  of  Europe,  407 
et  eeq, ;  loss  of  his  marine,  411;  his 
family  misfortunes,  410 ;   his  religious 

Ecrsecutions,  418,  419  ;  his  death,  490; 
is  paternal  advice,  ib. ;  his  character, 
490  et$eq.;  reflections  on  hts  reign,  491 ; 
his  will  annulled,  496 

"—'  XV.,  marriage  of,  440 ;  his  jmerilo 
amusements,  449  et  n. ;  his  dissipated 
irregularities,  450 ;  salutary  edicts  issaed 
during  his  reign,  464;  his  scandslons 
life,  ib. ;  hu  edicts  against  the  Parlia- 
ment, 450 ;  his  assassination  attempted 
by  Damiens,  ib. ;  infamous  alUanee  of, 
4O5 ;  his  domestic  losses,  ib. ;  his  arbi- 
trary measures,  460,  408,  469 ;  his  de- 
baucheries, 471 ;  his  death,  ib. ;  his 
despicable  character,  47s 

— —  XVI.,  birth  of,  455  ;  his  fsmily  com- 
pact with  Spain,  462 ;  married  to  Marie 
Antoinette  of  Austria,  471 ;  ascends  the 
French  throne  in  1774,  473  ;  his  charac- 
ter, ib. ;  his  ministers,  474,  475 ;  sup- 
ports the  American  colonies  and  engages 
in  hostilities  with  England,  477  et  aeq, ; 
his  political  inconsistencies,  483;  his 
contentions  with  the  Parliaments,  484 
et  seq. ;  royal  sitting  convened  by,  484 ; 
arbitrary  edicts  of,  ib,  f  his  royal  antlu>- 
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ntf  HxtmStf  atfoet,  497  et  teq. ;  it- 
tempta  eonetliation,  500 ;  ■wean  to  the 
new  oonititutton,  507 ;  ^ii  flight,  610  j 
urrested  at  Varennes  and  brouftht  to 
Fni;  ib.t  hb  trial,  598  eiseq.;  hia  sen- 
tence, 681 1  his  execution,  533  ;  reflec- 
tions on  his  character  and  sentence,  633 

Loois  ZVIII.,  his  protest  against  the  esta- 
Uishment  of  the  empire,  003,  604 ;  pro- 
daimed  kinc  of  France,  64S ;  his  entry 
into  Paris,  047 ;  his  new  ministry,  id. ; 
Im  flicht  £rom  Paris,  054 ;  his  re-entry, 
059  ;  his  Viil^le  ministry,  078 ;  disaffec 
tion  against,  679 ;  invades  Spain,  083  ; 
Ua  dusolatfon  of  the  (Hiamber,  086; 
his  last  moments,  088;  his  death,  i6,j 
character  of,  089 

Louis-Philippe,  his  character,  705 ;  elected 
king  of  the  French,  700 

Luneville,  treaty  of,  597 

Luther,  his  opinions,  941 ;  Us  outlawry,  34 

LntiOB,  battle  of.  In  1093,  351 ;  in  1813, 
087 

Luxembourg,  fMe  of,  818 

•— ~  dnke  de,  victory  of,  at  Fleums,  403 ; 
his  campidgn  in  Flanders,  404,  406 

Lyonnaise,  one  of  the  four  divisions  of 
Oanl,  3 

Lyons  becomes  the  seat  of  the  Boman 
■dministmtto&,  8. 

Uachault,  a  skilful  minister,  454 

If  agistraey,  plan  for  destroying  the,  485 

If  agnovald,  death  of,  29 

Mahomet  II.,  sultan  of  the  Tnrks,  takes 
Gmstantinople,  200 

Mahometans,  new  religion  and  empire  of 
the,  43;  their  irruptions  into  France, 
16.;  defeated  by  the  Pranks,  44 

Main-morte,  ediet  of,  454 

Maintenon,  Madame,  her  secret  marriage 
with  Louis  XIV.,  S99 ;  her  influence  over 
him,  419;  her  death,  430 

Maison,  general,  097 

Malesherbes,  Lamoignon  de,  minister  of 
Louis  XVI.,  474 

Malines,  league  of,  333 

Mallum,  annual  assembly  of  the,  40,  41 

Malplaquct,  battle  of,  415 

Maatua,  dedaratinn  of,  509 

Marat  assassinated  by  Charlotte Corday,  638 

Marcel,  Stephen,  provost  of  Paris,  103; 
his  power  and  authority,  106  {  hia  mur- 
der, 107 

Marengo,  battle  of,  698 

Marine,  battle  of,  3S8 

Mar|;aret  of  Valois,  wickedness  of,  980 

Alana  Louisa,  regent  of  France^  039 

Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  resists  Frede- 
rick II.  of  Prussia,  440  et  teq. ;  her  ^>- 
peal  to  the  states  of  Hungary,  447 

Marie  Antoinette,  her  execution,  543 

Marignan,  battle  of,  S38 

Marifiac,  marshal  de,  decapitated,  349 

Marine,  French,  destruction  of  the,  411 

**  Maritime  Confederation,"  fonnation  of 
the,  691 

Marlborough,  duke  of,  his  military  opera- 
tions against  the  French,  409  «t  »eq.  ; 
xecall  of,  410 


Marlbonragh,  duchess  of,  oifends  Queen 
Anne,  410 

Marmont,  marshal,  duke  of  Ragusa,  heads 
the  royal  troops,  703 ;  is  defeated,  704 

"  Marmottsets,"  application  of  the  name, 
180 

Marseilles  founded  by  a  colony  of  Pho- 
cians,  1 

Marsin,  marshal  de,  death  of,  413 

Martel.    See  Charles 

Martignac,  M.  de,  ministry  of,  090 

Martin  IV.,  pope,  137  ;  his  death,  138 

Mary  de  Medici,  married  to  Henry  IV., 
818;  regency  of,  398;  her  great  power, 
339;  exiled  from  cotirt,  334;  restored, 
335;  her  opposition  to  Richelieu,  347; 
obliged  to  quit  France,  348:  her  pro- 
perty seised,  S49 ;  death  of,  301 

■— -,  queen  of  England,  marries  Philip  II« 
of  Spain,  200 

— — ,  queen  of  Scotland,  executed,  29s 

Massaniello,  the  fisherman  of  Naples,  308 

Matilda,  countess,  sovereiffn  of  Tuscany,  88 

Maupeou,  chancellor,  407;  his  despotic 
measures,  408,  409 

Maurepas,  the  minister  of  Louis  XVI., 
473.  474 ;  death  of.  483 

Mauiice,  prince  of  Saxony,  leader  of  the 
German  Protestants,  258;  his  death, 
and  troubles  attending  it,  359 

"  Msximum,"  law  of,  553 

Mayenne,  duke  de,  proclaimed  lieutenant- 
general,  899 ;  assumes  the  title  of  lieu- 
tenant-geneial,  802 ;  defeated  by  Henry 
IV.,  304 ;  his  opposition  to  Henry  IV., 

808,309 

Mayors,  usurpation  of  the,  30 

Masarin,  Carainal  Julius,  his  heroic  braveryr 
847 ;  named  prime  minister,  307 ;  his  to-, 
tuous  policy,  809;  his  arbitrary  actsi 
370 ;  his  rigorous  measures,  375;  hs, 
politick  contests,  370,  377;  his  retreat 
and  recall,  380 ;  death  of,  383 ;  his  cha- 
racter,  384 

Bfaxarins,  faction  ot  the,  371 

Mentppean  Satire  against  the  League,  316 

**  Mercurial,"  explanation  of  the  term, 
303  n. 

Merovingian  dynas^,  history  of  Oaol 
under  the,  11 ;  wars  and  crimes  of  the, 
19  etaeq. ;  opposition  to  the,  36,  27 ;  de- 
cline and  extinction  of  the,  30  et  eeq, 

Merovius,  lesder  of  the  Franks,  7 

Merowig,  the  grandfather  of  Clovis,  9;  de« 
rivation  of  the  name,  (b.  n. 

Mettemich,  M.  de,  minister  of  Austria, 
07s 

Mets,  one  of  the  Frank  capitals,  15,  19 1 
memorable  defence  of,  359 

Michael  Palieologus,  emperor  of  the  East, 
188 

Miguel,  Don,  usurpation  of,  in  Portugal, 
080;  banished,  087 

Milan,  founded  by  the  Gallic  emigrants,  S| 
conquest  of,  399 

Military  school  instituted  by  D'Argensoo, 
454 

"  Minstrels,'*  originated  by  the  crusades, 

129 
Mirabeso,  his  opinions,  609 ;  his  death,  tf  • 
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lfol£,  Matthew,  president  of  PacUameBt, 

873,  377 
MolinuU,  origin  of  the,  443  n. 
Honasteries.  erection  of,  17 
If ontecuculli  defeats  Turenne,  301 
Montetqoiuu.  mari>hal  de.  433 
Hontftomery,  death  of,  285 
Ifontiel.  battle  of,  173 
"  Montjoie  et  8t.  Denia/'  origin  of  the 

term,  96 
Montlherj  aaaaarinatw  the  duko  of  Goite, 

«07 

MontmorencT,  Francfa  de,  condemned  to 
death  for  duelling,  843 

— ",  duke  de,  captured  and  executed,  S49 

If ontpenaier.  duches*,  her  phrensy,  308 

— — ,  Madame  de,  3/8 

Horeau,  general,  567 ;  hia  celebrated  re- 
treat, 683  ;  hia  Tictories,  594,  695 ;  hit 
arreat,  60I ;  his  trial  and  baniahment, 
OOS 

Moscow,  battle  of,  635 ;  eitj  of.  entered  by 
the  Prencb,  ib. ;  burning  of,  030 

Moulios,  edict  of,  978 

Mummoies.  the  patiieiaa,  conqocata  of, 
S6 ;  hia  death,  29« 

Nahss  of  persona  indicative  of  lOBie 
quality.  9  n. 

—— ,  barbarian,  transforsaation  of,  0 

,  family,  use  of,  129 

Nantes,  edict  of,  813  i  its  revocation,  399, 
400 

Naples,  captured  by  the  French,  226,  680 ; 
uUs  under  the  Spanish  yoke,  86s 

Narbunnaise,  one  of  the  four  divisiona  of 
Gaul,  3 

National  Assembly,  fbimatton  of  the,  496; 
ita  proceedings  in  defiance  of  the  king, 
497  c<  aeq. ;  establishes  itself  in  perma- 
nency, 499;  three  principal  parties  of, 
601;  its  proceedings,  501  et  aeq.i  its 
energetic  measures,  506;  dissolved,  618 

National  Convention,  its  constitution  and 
proceedings,  634  ^t  Mg.j  ita  abolition, 
660  i  reflections,  55 1 

National  Guard,  formation  of  the,  4Q0  ; 
dissolved  by  Charles  X.,  69S  ;  rsiaseem- 
bling  of  the,  703 

Navaretto.  battle  of,  173 

Navarino,  battle  of,  696 

Navarre,  kingdom  of,  founded,  01 

Navy  of  France,  defeaU  of  the,  401 

Necker,  M.  de,  appointed  director-general 
of  finance,  476;  hia  resignation,  479; 
his  recall.  488 ;  his  various  plans,  ib, 

Nemours,  duke  de.  37s 

Nerae,  treaty  of,  2^9 

Neustria,  civil  contests  in,  38  et  $eq* 

Neustrians  defeated  in  Champagne,  S3 

Ncuvtlle,  Hyde  de,  ambassador  at  Lisbon, 
686,  687 

Nice,  second  council  of,  63 ;  captured  by 
the  Crusaders,  9I;  treaty  of,  M'i;  be- 
sieged by  the  French  and  Turks,  263 ; 
its  capture,  id. 

Nicholas  II.,  pope  of  Rome,  86;  forbids 
the  mariiage  of  priests,  87 

Nicolas,  emperor  of  Russia,  696 

MieopoUs,  battle  of,  189 


Nilcbattleof  the,  686 

Nimeguen,  peace  of,  393 

Noaillea,  cardinal,  438 

,  marahal  de,  448.  449«  469 

Nobility,  the,  483  ;  of  their £rstinatitottoa 
and  power,  19,  66;  celebrated  edict 
in  favour  of,  34 ;  rank  of  oflkecs  con- 
fined to  the,  482 

Nominalists,  aect  of,  05 ;  their 
96 

Normandv  founded,  09 ;  rosista  the 
aures  ot  Richelieu,  389 

Normans,  invasion  of  the,  05;  beaiege 
Paris,  67 ;  conquer  England.  85    . 

Notables,  assembiaea  of  the,  343,  483, 400 

Novara,  battle  of,  220 

Novogorod,  one  of  the  aocient  eapitab  of 
Russia,  84 

Nuyon,  treaty  of,  S40. 

Odbt  de  Chatillon,  character  of,  269 
Odoaeer,  captures  Rome,  8 ;  defeaiad  anil 

slain,  13  n. 
Olivier,  chancellor,  hia  reasorae,  970 
Orange,  Prince  William  of,  eleeted  captain- 
general  of  the  Dutch  foroea,  880 ;  hia 
bravery,  391 
Orders,   religious- military,  their  fimada- 

tion,  130 
Ordinances,  royal,  their  nataroaadoppRa* 

sive  character,  139.  180 
Ordinance  of  the  fith  September,  066 
**  Oriflamme,"  origin  of  the  teim.  96 
Orleans,  one  of  the  Frank  capuala,  16 ; 
the  residence  of  Clodomir,  90 

,  duke  of,  A.o.  1407,  assassinated,  190 

—-,  Philip,  duke  of.  lus  character,  43a  ; 
elected  regent  of  France  in  1715,  4S6: 
hia  first  acts,  427 ;  his  nnnscroas  one- 
mtes,  428 ;  his  financial  operationa,  429, 
430 1  hia  rigoroua  eaaetmenis,  430 ; 
Celamarre*s  conspiracy  against,  432 ; 
his  various  measures^  434  •taeq.g  his 
death,  439 
«-— ,  duke  de  Charlns,  ioiulted  by  Lonia 

XVI.   478 
— ^,  Due  d'Effalitt,  eseented,  643 
— — ,  Louis- Philippe,  duke  of,  706 
Orthez.  battle  of,  041 
Orvilliers,  admiral,   his  natal  netioD  vith 

Admiral  Keppel,  478 
Ostrogoths,  a  race  of  Goths,  6 
Oiho  the  Great,  69,  70. 

Palapox,  hu  brave  deiJBpee  of  Saragoaia, 

0-^6 

Palatinate,  incendiarism  of  the,  892 ;  oe- 
cond  burning  of  the.  4<«2 

Pslestine,  its  importance  in  the  eyea  of 
the  Christians,  88 ;  foundation  of  a  Chris- 
tian kingdom  in.  91 ;  invaded  bj  the 
Mogul  Tartara.  1 14 

Paoli,  general,  of  Corsica,  405 

Pare  aui  Cerfs,  the  infanwiia  aengUo  of 
Louis  XV.,  464 

Parga,  city  of,  subdued  by  All  Pacha,  O74 

Paris,  oue  of  the  Frank  capitala,  16;  the 
residence  ol  Childebert,  90 ;  achools  of, 
95 ;  universi^  of,  founded.  111;  im- 
provement  of,    112 1  unloROBalo 
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tfltion  of,  191  et  seq.;  fury  of  tbe 
Parisiakis  on  the  aB»u«tnation  of  the 
Guises,  298;  besieged  by  Henry  IV., 
804,  30i,  300;  peace  of,  in  1/63,  404; 
great  agitation  of,  in  17^9.  503  ;  popular 
convulsions  in,  611;  insurrections  in 
1793,  SI 7.  519;  atrocities  and  fall  of  the 
Commune  of,  545 ;  capitulates  to  the 
Allies  in  1814,  .641;  treaty  of,  617 ;  its 
second  rapitulation,  059;  and  second 
treaty,  662 ;  declared  in  a  state  of  siege, 
703 ;  its  vigorous  resistance  to  Charles 
X.,  ib. ;  its  triumph,  and  its  expulsion 
of  the  BourbonR,  704 

FAris,  a  Jansenist  deacon,  444 

Parliamenc  of  Prance,  its  determined  con- 
duct, 308;  its  contest  with  royalty.  373, 
374,  377 ;  suppressed  by  Louis  XIV., 
881 ;  banished  by  Dubois,  436 ;  its  con- 
tests with  the  clergy,  455;  the  king's 
edicts  against,  456 

Parliaments  of  France,  their  disputes  with 
the  sovereign  in  1 763,  466;  destruclion 
of,  by  Louis  XV.,  468;  new  ones 
formed,  409;  contentions  with  Louis 
XVI..  484  et  »eq. 

Particelli  d'Emeri,  minister  of  finanee» 
369 

Parties  of  Ftenee,  state  of,  601,  502,  505, 

*'  Paterins,"  persecuted  sect  of  the,  101 

Paria,  battle  oF,  fiui  to  Francis  I.,  244 

•'  Peac£  of  God,"  decree  uu))li»hed  by  the 
pricsthonfi,  83 :  iu  inefficiency,  ib. 

Peasantry,  benefits  to  the,  derived  from  the 
orasadcs,  132 

Peers,  under  the  feudal  system,  75 

People,  their  servile  condition  under  the 
leudal  system,  77  i  their  sufferings,  82 ; 
their  disaffection,  ib. 

Pepin,  mayor  of  the  FranXs,  39 ;  his  vic- 
tories and  power,  40  ;  his  descendants, 
41,42;  his  death,  t6. 

— —  le  Bref,  son  of  Charles  Jf artel,  elertcd 
king  of  the  Franks,  45 ;  founder  of  a 
new  dynasty,  46 ;  flrat  recognises  in  th 
pope  the  right  of  disposini;  of  crowns, 
47 ;  his  sanguinary  struggles,  48, 49 ;  his 
bravery,  ib. ;  his  death,  ^0 

II.,  kingof  Aquitaiue,03;  make* war 

on  his  brother,  64 

Peronne,  treaty  of,  211 

Persecntions.  religions,  82;  in  the  12th 
century,  133 ;  under  Louis  XIV.,  418, 
419 

Peter  the  Hermit,  undertakes  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land,  89;  exhorts  Pope 
Urban  and  the  Christian  princes  to 
undertake  the  llrst  crusade,  ib. ;  com- 
mands an  expedition  to  Palestine,  90; 
destruction  of  his  forces,  ib, 

de  la  Brosse,  his  influence  over  the 

king,  136 ;  his  execution,  137 

— —  III.  of  Russia  assassinated,  463 

Peterborough,  earl  of,  capture*  BarceloiM, 
411 

Peyronnet,  M.  de,  092 

Pharamond,  leader  of  the  Franks,  7 

Philip  I.,  ascends  the  Frer  *h  throne,  84 ; 
hia  scandalous  life,  88 ;  threatened  with 


exeommunicatfon,  ib.;  hia  variont  eon« 
tests,  91 ;  his  two  marriages.  92;  excom- 
municated, ib.  i  his  dearh,  ib. 

Philip  II.,  succeeds  to  tbe  throne,  101 ;  hts 
marriage,  ib. ;  his  excommunication,  1 96 ; 
his  cooqueBts,  110 ;  hia  government,  iA.  j 
his  death,  112 

III.,  succeeds   to  the  throne,  135  % 

events  and  disasters  of  his  reign,  137, 
138;  his  death.  1.18 

I  v.,  assumes  the  sovereignty,  138 ;  hli 

avarice,  ib. ;  his  power  and  cruelty,  144  ; 
his  death,  145 ;  events  of  his  reign,  ib. 

— —  v.,  ascends  the  throne  of  France,  140 ; 
his  ordinances  and  death,  147 

VI.  of  Valots,  king  of  the  French, 

149;  hostilities  during  his  reign,  150  et 
seq. ;  his  marriage  and  death,  1 64 

— ^  II.,  king  of  Spain,  married  to  Mary, 
queen  of  England,  260 ;  his  persecutions 
and  cruelties,  281 ;  resists  the  sovereignty 
of  H«nry  IV.,  307 

— —  IV.,  king  of  Spain,  882,  383 ;  death 
of,  388 

v.,  duke  of  Anjou,  named  as  successor 

to  the  Spanish  throne,  407 1  acknow- 
ledged king  of  Spain,  417:  abdicates, 
440  ;  resumes  his  sceptre,  ib. 

Philosophy,  sUte  of,  in  1773,  473 ;  in  1788, 

491 

Phocians,  their  first  establishment  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Gaul,  1 

Picardy,  wnr  in,  357 

Pichegrn,  General,  his  eonspltacy,  000  ;  he 
commits  suicide,  00 1 

Piedmont,  war  in,  temp.  1039,  346;  the 
centre  of  intriirues,  355 ;  campaign  of, 
glorious  to  the  French  arms,  357  i  unfor- 
tunate campaign  in,  408 

Pilnits,  treaty  of,  for  restoring  Louis  XVI., 
511 

Pitt,  Wm.  (Lord  Chatham^,  minister  of 

George  II.  of  Rngland.  400 
—— ,  minister  of  George  III.,  his  hostility 

to  France,  580  et  scq. .  his  death,  609 
Pius  IV.  cites  before  nidi  the  reformmg 

bishops,  277 
VII.,  pope  of  R(ime,  Ua  depodtion 

and  impruonment,  626 
Plenary  court,  project  of  a,  48^:    reiiat- 

anca  to  the.  <s7 
Poetry  inspired  by  the  emradea,  IS9 
Poissy,  colloquy  of,  272 
Poitiers,  the  Mahometans  defeated  on  the 

plains  of.  44;   battle  of,   100  et  tKrij-. 

edict  of,  289 
Poland,  disputes  for  the  throne  of,  in  1783, 

444,  445 ;  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Vienwi, 

445 ;  first  partition  of,  471 
Polignac,  M.  de,  ministry  of,  098;  cha- 
racter of,  ib. 
Politicians,  nickname  applied  to  modetete 

men,  279, 2R4   280 
Pompadour,  Madame,  her  great  inflaemce 

over  Louis  XV'.,  451 :  death  of,  404 
Pondicherry,  seized  by  the  Dutch,  405; 

capture  of,  4  0 
Pontoise,  stated  of  272 
Popes  of  Rome,  first  assame  the  right  of 

oispoaing  of  crowns  47 ;  sovereign  arbi- 
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tr»ton  in  dbpvted  owes  of  mftniage, 
80 ;  their  flrmneM  in  cheeking  the  paa- 
■ioD*  of  kings,  ib. ;  effecto  of  their  in- 
terdicts, 81 ;  Abuse  of  their  authority, 
lA. ;  plumlitj  of,  86 

Ponrt-Royal,  destruction  of,  418 

Portugal,  freed  from  the  yoke  of  Spain,  857 1 
her  treaty  of  commercie  with  England  in 
1704,  410;  usurpation  of  Don  Miguel, 
080 ;  receives  a  constitution,  696 

Potier,  Augustus,  bishop  of  Beanrais, 
chosen  minister  of  France,  360 

"  Pragmatic  Sanction,"  ordinance  of  the, 
204 ;  abolished  by  Louis  XI.,  208 

Prague,  battle  of,  459  ;  congress  of,  637 

Presburg,  treaty  of,  607 

Press,  persecutions  of  the,  in  1884,  687  > 
the  censorship  of,  re-established,  ib. ;  pro- 
posid  for  destroring  the  liberty  of  the, 
69s;  Charles  X.'s  ordinances  against, 
708,  708;  liberty  of,  estabUshed  in 
Fhmce,  705 

Pri«,  marouise  de.  489,  441 

Printing,  wvention  of,  810 

Prisons,  maassere  of  the,  682 

Pririleges,  abolition  of,  501 

Property,  diTision  of,  among  thebarbtiiass, 

19 

Protestants,  origin  of  the  name,  247  i  pw- 
seeuted  by  the  Onises,  SO7  et  »eq. ;  toeir 
resistance,  270  et»eq, ;  their  defeats,  279t 
980,  345,  340 ;  massacre  of,  at  the  feast  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  283, 284  ;  war  against, 
337;  atrocious  ordinances  against,  in 
1732, 439 ;  persecution  of.  in  1815,  602 

Prussia  elerated  in  the  scale  of  nations  by 
Frederick  II.,  460 

Puy- Laurens,  death  of,  351 

Pyrenneea,  peace  of  the,  883;  battle  of 
the,  643,  643. 

QuADnuPLB  AUianee,  treaty  of  the,  429 
Quebec  captured  by  the  English,  460 
Queen  BUmche,  regency  of,  1 13 ;  her  death, 

117 
Quesn^,  Pire,  papal  condemnation   of, 

419 
Qttiberon,  expedition  of,  657 
"  Quince  VingU,"  hospital  of,  instituted, 

119' 

RAcaiMBonnai,    the    name    of   Frank 

citizens,  17 
Kadstadt,  battle  of,  567 ;  congress  of,  576 
Ramillies,  battle  of,  412 
Ravaillac,  Francis,  asssssinatfs  Henry  IV., 

326 
RaTonna,  battle  of.  232 
Raymond,  count  of  St.  Gilles,  commands 

an  army  of  Crusaders,  90 
*•  Realists,"  sect  of,  95 
Reformation,  reflections  on  the,  312 
Reformers,  persecutions  of  the,  251,  400 

"  Rei|;n  of  Terror,"  atrocities  committed 
during  its  continuance,  642  et  seq.i  its 
termination,  552 

Reltres  of  Germany,  274,  276 

Religion,  the  only  tie  that  united  the 
barbarous  races  of  mankind,  17$  state 


of,  under  the  feudal  systeai,  76 1  win  of, 
in  France,  266  et  ieq.,  314.  See  Pro* 
te^tants  

Restoration.    See  Lonis  JLVllI. 

RcTolution  of  1789>  reflections  on  the.  499$ 
its  general  history,  495  et  »eq. ;  goyem- 
ment  of  the,  established,  634  ;  spirit  of, 
nssaUed  by  the  sovereigns  of  Europe* 
673 

Rhine,  confederation  of  the,  609 

Rhodes,  besieged  by  the  Turks,  247 

Richard  I.,  succeeds  to  the  English 
throne,  102;  his  imprisonment,  lOSt 
returns  to  his  dominions,  ib, ;  his  doth, 
ib. 

-«—  III.,  usurps  the  throne  of  England, 
219;  his  death,  id. 

Richelieu,  cardinal,  bishop  of  Lofon,  his 
flnt  appearance  on  the  political  acage, 
331  \  devoted  to  the  king,  336 ;  his  power- 
ful influence,  338 ;  his  vi^rous  anminia- 
tration,  339t  340;  conapiracies  against* 
341,  343;  vengeance  01,  342,  349;  his 
military  operations,  351  et  itq,;  plota 
i^^nst,  354 ;  severity  of  his  general 
policy,  356,  359,  360 ;  his  death,  S6l ; 
reflections  on  Uis  various  measures,  86i 
etMeq, 

•—^  M.  de,  his  admiiustration  under 
Louis  XVIII.,  670.  678 

Ripuarian  Franks,  country  oecnpted  by 
the,  16 ;  laws  and  institutions  01  the,  IS 

Rivoli,  victory  of,  574 

Robert  Capet,  his  character,  80 ;  author  of 
Sacred  Hymru,  ib.i  excommunicated, 
81 ;  repudiates  his  wife  Bertha,  and 
marries  Constance,  daughter  of  thn 
Count  of  Toulouse,  ift. ;  peiaecutions  of, 
ib,  i  his  death,  82 

— ^flrst  duke  of  Burgundy,  son  of  the 
preceding,  83 ;  rebels  against  his  brother, 
t^. 

Robert  Courte-Heose,  a  commander  of  the 
Crusaders,  90 

Robespierre,  his  accusation,  535 ;  his  im* 
pieties,  546 1  his  tall,  550 ;  his  execution, 
651 

Rodielle,  siege  of,  in  1627,  848;  captored, 
344 

Rocroi,  battle  of,  367 

Rodney,  Admiral,  defeats  the  French  fleet* 

480 

Rodolph  of  Hapsborgh,  emperor  of  Ger» 
many,  138 

Rohan,  l>nke  de,  his  heroic  defence  off 
Rochelle,  343,  344 ;  his  military  opero>- 
tionii,  353,  354 

Roland,  Paladin,  his  bravery  and  death,  62 

— ^,  M.,  his  character,  616 

— — ,  Maidame,  515 

RoUo,  leader  of  the  Normans,  89 

Roman  Catholic  religion  ceases  to  be  the 
recognised  religion  of  France,  705 

"Rome,  invaded  by  the  Gauls,  2 ;  redneee 
them  to  subjection,  2,  3;  invaded  by 
various  barbarians,  5,  6, 7  ;  her  miserable 
condition,  6,  8 ;  taken  and  destroyed  by 
Odoacer,  8;  captured  by  the  Imperialists, 
840;  humUiated  by  Louis  XIV.,  386  s 
occupied  by  the  French  in  1791^  and 
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mida  a  repoUie,  6M ;  tb3  young  king  of, 
0S3.    See  Church  of 

Rooke,  Admiral,  his  naval  victory,  409 

Rosbaeh,  battle  of,  459 

RoMbeeque,  battle  of,  189 

BoMa,  war  of,  in  England,  211;  termina- 
tion of,  S19 

Bosni,  duke  of  Sully,  anecdote  of,  304  n. ; 
the  favourite  of  Henry  IV.,  317 

Rouill6,  the  president,  hit  negotiations  with 
the  Dutch,  414,  415 

Roveredo,  victory  of,  509 

Royal  family  of  France,  flight  of  the,  610 ; 
confined  in  the  Temple,  5S0;  its  mem- 
ben  in  1814.  646 

Royal  sitting  of  September,  1787»  484;  of 
1789, 496 

Royalties,  right  of  the,  395 

Rttcoela  releases  Mary  de  M edid,  335 

Rnel,  peace  of,  874 

Russia,  her  early  progress,  84 ;  victories  of, 
over  Turkey,  47 1 

Russian  campai^,  French,  its  sncecsaea 
and  disasters,  034  et  seq. 

Ruyter,  Admiral,  bravery  of,  390;  his 
death,  393 

Ryswick,  peace  of,  406 

Sabatxik,  Abb(,  484 

Sable,  treaty  of,  S20 

St.  Andr6,  marahal  de,  371 ;  tlidn,  275 

St.  Bartholomew,  massacre  of,  283;  re- 
joicings at  Rome  on  account  of  the,  284 

St.  Bernard,  an  illustrious  enthusiast,  96 ; 
his  opposition  to  Abelard,  97 

St.  Cloud,  convention  of,  659 

St.  Denis,  battle  of,  278 

St.  Greorge,  victory  of,  &74 

St.  Germain,  peace  of,  281 

St.  Just,  his  atrocities,  527  et  $eq, 

St.  Leo,  pope  of  Rome,  7 

St.  Louis,  cnamber  of,  370.  See  Louis  IX. 

St.  Lucia,  naval  battle  of,  478 

St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  its  construction,  136 

St.  Qoentin,  battle  of,  261 

St.  Bemi,  bishop  of  Reims,  12 

Salerno.city  of,  repulses  a  Saracen  army,  84 

Salic  Isw,  its  origm,  18 

Salii,  a  Gallic  tribe  of  warriors,  14;  country 
occupied  by  the,  15 

Swacens,  in  Spain,  their  contests  with 
Charlemagne,  51 ;  invasions  of  the,  65 

Saratoga,  defeat  of  General  Burgoyne  at, 
478 

Saultsbay,  battle  of,  390 

Savoy,  campaign  of,  318;  war  with,  345 

— -,  duke  of,  generalissimo  of  the  French 
troops,  408 

Saxe,  Marshal,  his  victorious  career,  451  et 
•eq, 

Saxe- Weimar,  death  of,  855 

Saxons,  estabUah  themselves  in  Lower  Nor- 
mandy, 9;  subdued  by  Charlemi^e, 
51,52 

Bchomborg,  marshal  de,  347 

Science,  its  progress  in  the  12th  and  ISth 
centuries,  132;  inventions  of,  in  1598, 
316 ;  sUte  of,  in  1642,  364 ;  in  1778, 472 

Scythians,  the  invaders  of  Rome,  5 

Sections  of  Paris,  insurrection  of  the,  660 


Senef,  sanguinary  battle  of,  891 
Senegal  wrested  from  France,  460 
Septimania,   the    ancient  name  of  Laa- 

Suedoc,  21 
even  Years'  War,"  its  origin  and  his- 
tory. 458  et  seq. ;  termination  of  the,  464 

Sicilian  Vespers,  massacre  of  the,  137 

Sicily,  conquered  by  Roger  Guiscard,  85 ; 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  founded  by 
the  Normans,  id.;  overthrow  of  the 
French  in,  137 ;  situarion  of,  in  1494, 223 

Sigebert,  king  of  the  Franks,  23;  death 
of,  24 

III.,  death  of,  37 

Sigismuod,  king  of  Burgundy,  defmtod 
and  slain,  20 

—^-  king  of  Hungary,  189 

Sigovessus,  a  leader  of  the  Gallic  emi- 
grants, 2 

Siniouette.  M.  de,  comptroller-general  of 
Louis  XV.,  461 

"  Sixteen,  Council  of  the,"  293,  803,  305 ; 
powers  of  the,  299 

Soissons,  one  of  the  Frank  capitals,  16 ;  the 
capital  of  Clothaire,  20 ;  battle  of»  48 

Sorbonne,  institution  of  the,  119 

Sottbise,  marshal  de,  463 

Souli,  city  of,  subdued  by  Ali  Pacha,  074 

Spun,  her  political  power  in  1598,  314; 
civil  war  w,  357;  loses  Portugal,  »&•/ 
war  witii  France,  in  1719,  4?S ;  invasion 
of,  by  the  French,  in  1803,  616;  insur- 
section  against  the  French,  617;  dis- 
orders of,  in  1822,  681;  invaded  by 
France,  682,  683 

Spaniards  signally  defeated  by  the  gfett 
Cond6,  367 

Staffarde,  battle  of,  403 

Stair,  Iwd,  commander  of  the  Hanoverian 
army,  448 

Standing  army,  organiaation  of,  in  France, 
203 

"taCes-General,  various  convocations  of  the, 
143,  157,  162,  164,  209,  217,  272.  288, 
3A7,  330,  489,  495  ;  their  declaration  and 
proceedings,  157  et  seq. ;  dissolutiou  of, 
164 

Stephen  II.,  pope,  assumes  the  right 
disposing  <u  crowns,  47 

Stod^obbing,  435->437 

Strasbourg,  union  of,  with  France,  394 

StromboU,  naval  battle  of,  393 

Suffren,  admiral,  his  naval  operatioaa 
India,  481 

Suger,  Albert,  hb  profound  statesman- 
uiip,  95 

Sully,  administration  of,  820,  321;  bia 
venerable  old  age,  329 

Superstition  prevalent  in  1642,  364 

Surnames,  fint  adoption  of,  62  n. 

Swedes,  their  contests  with  the  Geimaaa, 
851 

Swiss  Guards,  created  by  Louis  XI.,  278 ; 
overpowered  and  massacred  at  the  Tuile> 

ries,  6I9 
Switserland,    conquered  by  the  Fiancb, 

1798,  578 
Syagrius,  the  Roman  general,  conquered 
by  the  Franks,  12 
'  Sylvester  III.,  pope  of  Ilome«  92»  96. 
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Tasovbbav,  minltter  of  finaiiee,  479 
Taille,  under  the  feudml  ■jstem,  78;  im- 

post  of  tkc,  358 
Tuavera,  bafle  of,  637  ' 

Taliard,  manhal,  410 
Tallejrand,  xnintster  of  foreig;ii  i9iun,S78 
Tcmplara,  ordrr  of,  dettrojed,  144 
Ten,  Council  of.  3u6 
Terray,  abb£,  470 
Terroiiits.  their  execution,  651 
Theodebald,  tiie  Merovinfrimn,  reign  of,  S3 
Tlieodobert  I.,  succeeds  his  father  Thierry 

I.,  SI ;  his  destrucilTe  warfare,  2S;  death 

of,  Ift. 
— >- II.,  reigrns  in  Austrasia,  80;  defeat 

aod  death  of,  33 
Tbeodoric,  king  ot  the  Ostrogoths,  arrests 

the  progress  of  the  Franks.  13;  historical 

notices  of,  ib  n. ;  his  conquests  and  de- 
scendants, 81 
Theological  disputes,  43B.  443 
Thennidor,  Ninth,  reactinn  of  the,  653  2 

party  of  the  *'  Themiidortsns,"  ib. 
Thierry  I.,  son  of  Clovis,  conquests  of,  IS  ; 

acknowledged  king,  14,  15;   resides  at 

Mets,  19 ;  death  ot.  21 
'—  II.,  reigns  in  Hungary,  SO;    death 

of,  SS 
<— ■  III.,  aon  of   Cloris  II.,  proclaimed 

king  of  Neustria  and   Burgundy,  38; 

death  of,  40 
"Thirty  Years'  War,"  origin  of  the,  8S6  ; 

Gustavus  Adolphus   its  principal  hero. 

840,  361  ;    absorbs    the  attention  and 

atr«ngth  of  Europe.  36! 
TiMmas  k  Becket,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury,   99 ;    bis   championship    of   the 

Church,  100 ;  his  murder,  ib. 
nknrlngians,   institute  a  new  mooaidiy, 

SO  ;  overturned  by  the  Franks,  ib. 
Tilsir,  peace  of.  614 
Tolbiac,  the  sanguinary  battle  of,  3 1 
Tories,  party  of.  in  England,  410  et  a. 
Torres  Vedras.  lines  of,  627 
**  Tournaments,"  their  fint  introduction 

into  Europe,  129 
Trafalgar,  battle  of,  607 
Trent,  council  of.  disaolTed  in  1563,  377 
Tricoloured  cockade,  its  first  adoption,  499 
Tripoli  crested  a  fiel  of  Jerusalem.  9 1 
Trottbad  ours,  or  TrouT^res,  originated  from 

the  crusades,  189 
Tr«Tes,  treaty  «f.  193 
"Truce    of    God"    substituted    for    the 

**  Peace  of  G-kI,"  83  ;   its  articles,  ib.  ; 

its  great  benefiuand  general  adoption,  84 
TuohlBs,  their  ravages,  183 
Turcnne,  viscount  de,  his  great  military 

operations,  8  8,  3'<B,  378  et  teq..3gi  ; 

the  rival  of  the  great  Cond^,  S76 ;  his 

daath,  893 
Turgot,  minister  of  Louis  XVI.,  4/4 ;  his 

dismissal,  47*^  n. 
Turin,  occupied  hy  the  French  in  1798,  580 
Turks,  besiege  Rhodes,  274 ;  defeated  by 

Louts  XIV.,  38C. 

UwioKNiTus,  the  fkmous  bull  so  ealied, 
419  ;  disputes  respecting,  438,  465 ;  op- 
position to  the,  44S 


I  University,  origin  of  fbe  tetm.  III 
Urban  11^  pope  of  Rome,  convokes  Ibe 

Council  or  Clermont,  89 ;  ezconunoBi- 

cates  Philip  Capet,  93 

VI.,  pope  of  Rome.  178 

Ushant,  naval  battle  of,  478 
Utrecht,  peace  of,  il7* 


VALSNTiiriAif  III.,  court  of,  «t 

7  ;  death  of,  8 
Valette,  duke  de  la,  persecuted  by 

lieu,  356 
Valmy,  battle  of,  and  retreat  of  the  allies, 

533 
Valois,  house  of,  succeeds  to  the  Freadt 

throne,    148  ;    b<-comes  extinct  by  the 

death  of  Henry  III.,  300 
Valieline,  war  of*  the,  340 
Vandals,  a  race  of  Goths,  0  ;  invade  Gaol 

and  Spain,  ib. 
Van  Tromp,  the  Dutch  adminl,  38B 
Vasconia,  province  of.  48 
Vassy,  massacre  of,  3/3 
Vaucelles.  treaty  of,  36o 
Vaudois,  massacre  of  the,  355 
Venddme,  general,  412 ;  gains  the  battle 

of  Villaviciosa,  4l6;  death  of,  <6. 
Venedes,  conouests  of  the,  35 
Venice,  republic  of,  dissolved,  5/5 ;  nnitaJ 

to  Austrian  dominions,  ib, 
Verdun  captured  by  the  Allies,  531 
Verpna,  congress  of,  Osn 
Versailles,  popular  outrage  at,  6M 
Vervins,  peace  of,  313 
Victor  Amadeun,  death  of,  354 
VieilUville,  M.  de,  2'3;  anecdote  of,  364  n. 
Vienna,  tresty  of.   in  I  "38.  445  ;    entered 

by  the  French,  60S.  622  :  peace  of,  62S ; 

congress    of,    651  ;    "  Holy    Alliance" 

formed  at,  673 
Viao  Bay,  naval  battle  of,  409 
Villains,  their  condition  under  the  fiendhd 

system,  77 
Villars,  marshal,  his  military  operatiaaev 

409,  410;  saves  France,  4lO 
Vill&le,  M.  de,  minister  of  finance,  878 

et  »eq.  ;  his  fall,  694  ;  his  unpooularitj, 

694,  695 ;  bis  foreign  policy.  695 
Vilieroi,  general,  de  eat  of,  408  s  bis  mili- 
tary operations,  413 
Viocy,  battle  of.  42 
Visa,  adoption  of  the,  4.17 
Visigoths,   a   race   of  Goths,    6 ;  inva;de 

Rome,   6,    7;    establish    themselvea  in 

Gaul,  7;  their  empite  in  Gaul,  14 ;  cOD- 

quered,  31.     See  Goths. 
Vitiges,  general  of  the  Ostrogoths,  SS 
Vittoria,  battle  of,  639 
Voogl6,  battle  of,  13. 

WAGnAM,  battle  of,  684 

Wsldeek,  Prince,  403, 4^4  ! 

Walstein,    General,    defeata  the  Swedes, 

351  ;  assa*s:natioo  of,  ib. 
Walter  the  Penniless,  leads  an  expedition 

towards  Palestine,  which  is  annihilated, 

90 
War  betwten  France  and  England  In  1750^ 

457 ;  its  extent  and  duration,  458  eleef. ; 

inl793>Ml 
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"  War  of  the  Loven,**  990 

**  War  of  the  three  Henriei,*'  202 

"  War  of  Succecsion,"  407  «<  «^9*  i  •«»- 
pension  of  arms  between  the  English 
and  French,  410;  concluded,  41/ 

Waratho,  major  of  Neuntria,  40 

Waahington/the  American  generalissimo, 

477 

Waterloo,  battle  of,  Oi6 

Wellington,  lord,  his  victories.  627  9t  »eq, 

Westf  the  great  schism  of,  170 

Western  empire,  destructim  of,  6 

Westphalia,  peace  of,  360 

Whigs,  party  of,  in  England,  417  ft  a> 

Wickliffe,  John,  progress  of  hia  doctrines, 
194 

William  of  Orange  assassinated,  290 

of   Orange,  his    contests    with    the 

French.  404,  405 

— —  dake  of  Normandj  (the  Con- 
queror), 84 ;  claims  the  Englub  throne. 


85 ;  collecN  an  army  for  the  eon^aest  of 

Englsnd.  id.;  his  war  with  Phihp  I.  of 

France,  9! ;  his  death  and  funeral,  01, 

02 
William  Rufus  soecaeds  to  the  Eogliah 

throne,  02 
Witlkind,  the  Saxon,  defeated  by  Charlo* 

magne,  52 
Witte,  John  de,  380,  ago 
Worms,  diet  of,  condeama  the  opiidaM  of 

Luther,  241 
Wulfoald,  the  mayor.  S8 
Wurmser,  marshiU,  567 
Wurachen,  battle  of,  6i37 

Ybab  ITm  constitution  of  the,  530,  ^0 
York  Town,  capture  of,  480 

Zacbabiai,  pope,  assumes  the  right  of 

disposing  of  crowns,  47 
Zomdorf,  battle  of,  460 
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Abd-bl-Kadbb,  defeat  of,  in  Algeria,  0-12, 

053  :  visit  of,  to  Paris,  841,  950 
Adelaide,  princess,  sister  of  IjOuis  Philippe, 

720 
Algeria,  war   in,  741 ;  successes  in,  "42, 

747,  753.  763,  870 
Alliance  of  Napoleon  HI.  with  England, 

833 }  with  Victor  Emmanuel,  836 
Alma,  battle  of  the,  8a6 
Amtflie,    princess,    afterwards    qncen    of 

Louis  Philippe,  721 
Arago,  opposition  of,  to  I*ouis  N^ioleon, 

847 
Armand,  Carrel,  728,  733,  74 1 
Armistice  proposed    during   the  elege  of 

Paris,  010  ;  conclusions  of  the,  024 
Army  Bill,  the,  8hi,  885 
Army,  votes  of  the,  against  the  emperor, 

805 ;  comparative  strength  of  the  French 

and  the  German,  000 ;  composition  of 

the  German,  002 
Amaud,  Saint,  general,  8I6 
Aumale,  due  d',  in  Algeria,  753 
Austria,    occupation    of    Italy   by,    640; 

resentment  agninst,  840;  defeat  of,  in 

Italy,  850  i  treaty  with,  at  Villafranca, 

8O1 

Baltic,  expedition  of  France  and  England 

to  the,  835 
Banquets,  reform,  765 ;  workmen's,  700 


Barbis,  tnat  and  sentence  of,  749 

Barrot,  Odttlon,  opposition  of,  759;  min- 
istry of,  810 ;  resignation  of,  646 

Baudtn,  disputes  on  raising  a  monuiaent 
to,  886 

Bazaine,  marshal,  position  of  the  army  of, 
in  the  German  war,  OH,  015 

Beanjolais,  count  de,  730 ;  death  of  the, 
721 

Belgium,  revolntion  in,  against  Holland, 
724;  candidates  for  ihrene  of,  72«» 
French  eampaign  in,  731 ;  diasati^hetion 
on  account  of,  785 

Bern,  duehease  de,  attempts  of  the,  to 
incite  Legitimist  insurrection,  7*6;  ar- 
rest of  the,  720 ;  hosband  of  the,  729 

Berryer,  M.,  847 

Blanqui,  opposition  of.  740 ;  arrest  of,  708 

Bonaparte,  Charles  Louis  Napoleon  (see 
Napoleon  Louis) 

— — ,  Napoleon  Charles,  744 

,  Louis,  kiiig  of  HoUamd,  father  of 

Napoleon  III.,  744 

,  Napoleon  Louti,  744 

,    prince  Pierre,  shooting   of   Victar 

Noir  by,  801  ;  trial  of,  893 

—— ,  Napoleon  Joseph  Charles  Pan!* 
cousin  of  the  emperor,  marriage  of  with 
Princess  Clothilde,  855;  speech  on  Boaum 
aflfaira,  8O7 

Bordeaux,  seat  of  government  at,  031 
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BfOf(Ue,  M.  At,  miaiitfy  of»  730 ;  TMignft- 
tion  of,  734 

Cannimo,  Sis  8tra.tpobd,  representiog 
EnKtand  in  Turkey,  835 

CBirel,  Annand,  7S8 ;  at  f oneral  of  Dolong, 
783;  killed  in  duel,  741 

Cavaignae,  general.  Minister  of  War,  707 ; 
•uppreaaion  of  ioiurrection  by,  805; 
defeat  of  at  election  for  president,  809  i 
retirement  and  death  of,  846 

Chambord,  comte  de,  manifesto  of  the,  048 

Cbangamier,  general,  753,  846 

Charles  X.,  death  of,  747 

Chevalier,  H«,  adTocacy  of  peace  by,  884 

Claremont,  residence  of  Louis  Philippe  at, 
784 

Clubs,  political,  in  France,  787 

Cochin  China,  expedition  in,  870 

Commerce,  treatv  of,  873 

Commune,  proclamation  of  the,  in  Paris, 
935  ;  acta  of  the,  9S6,  940  ;  terroriam  of 
the,  937 

Conference  on  the  relinquishment  of  Lux- 
emburg by  Prussia,  882 

Congress,  proposal  of  Napoleon  III.  for  an 
international,  870 

Constitution,  the  new,  proposed  by  Napo- 
leon III.,  898 

Corps  L^slatif,  8S7 

Council  of  SUte,  the,  887 

Coup  d'etat,  the,  by  Louia  Napoleon,  817f 
8X3 

Crimea,  iuTasion  of  the,  835 

DcLONO,  duel  of,  732 ;  funeral  of,  733 
Dutch,  CTacuation  of  Belgium  by  the,  733 

Education,  If .  Onisot'a  primary  law  of 

State,  731 ;  condition  of  public,  878 
£B7P^  quarrela  of,  with  Turkey,  733 ;  war 

o^  with  Turkey,  749;  reliance  of,  on 

France,  751 ;  treaty  of,  with  Turkey,  750 
Election  of  Ixniis  Napoleon  as  President  of 

the  Republic,  809 ;  of  opposition  candi- 

dates  to  the  GoTemment,  888 
Empress  Eugenie,  831 ;  Regency  of  the, 

903;  proclamation  by  the,  900;  escape 

•to  England  of  the,  918 
England,  friendship  of,  to  Fhmce,  764 ; 

TisiU  of  queen  of,  to  Paris,  764,  841 ; 

action  of,  between  Turkey  and  Egypt, 

756;    intervention  of,  at  Tahiti,  7^2; 

alliance  of  France  with,  838 ;  attempt  to 

{lass  the    "Conspiracy  Bill"    in,  851; 
etter  of  Napoleon  III.  to,  864 ;  neutrality 
of  in  Oeman  war,  910 
Exhibition,  International,  in  Paris,  880 

Fatbb,  M.  JvLsa,  negotiations  for  an  ar- 
mistice, 919 ;  for  peace,  984 
Festival  of  Concord  in  Psiis,  797 
Kescht's   attempt    to    assassinate  Louis 

Philippe,  737 
Finances,   difflcnlt  condition  of  French, 

866 ;  improvement  in,  878 
Forbach,  French  and  Germans  at,  90S 
Fortifications  of  Paris  by  Louis  Philippe, 
763 


Fonld,  M.  Achilla,   minister  of  finance, 

866 ;  success  of,  878 
Franchise,  demand  for  extension  of  the, 

758 
French  and  English  forces  in  the  Baltk, 

836 

Gambbtta,  U.,  9^0. 

Garde  Mobile,  783,  900 

Germany,  war  with,  90O 

Gramont,  due  de,  foreign  ministry  of,  805 

Gravelotte,  battle  of,  91 1 

Greek  churches  in  the  East,  RS3 

Guifot,  M.,  739 ;  opposition  of  to  the  |p»- 
vemment,  748;  embassy  of,  750;  foreign 
policy  of,  757 ;  ministry  of,  7^3 ;  im- 
peachment  of,  770 ;  return  of  to  France, 
847 

Holland  and  Belgium,  difficnltiea  be- 
tween, 7S4 

Holy  Places,  dispute  respecting  the,  833 

Hortense,  queen,  mother  of  Napoleon  III., 
744 

Hugo,  Victor,  846  1 

iHrBBiAL  guard,  re-establishment  of  the, 
by  Napoleon  III.,  838 

Infernal  machine,  Fiesdii's,  738;  foaeral 
of  the  victima  of  the,  738 

Inkermann,  battle  of,  837 

Insurrection  of  1833,  at  funeral  of  L«- 
marque,  737 1  at  Lyons,  733.  73^ ;  omd- 
mencement  of  the,  of  1848,  768;  com- 
mittees of,  770 ;  suppression  of  the,  797 ; 
against  the  coup  aUtat,  834 ;  at  Bcile- 
vUle  and  Creuxoc,  893 ;  of  Paris,  after  the 
German  war,  931,  933 

Italy,  efibrts  of,  in  fsvour  of  independcaee, 
856 ;  war  of,  against  Austria,  856 

JoiNTiLLB,  prince  de,  naval  operatitea  of, 
against  Morocco,  76I 

Lapaybttb,  death  of,  735 

Lamarque,  general,  riot  at  funeral  of,  7S7 

Lamartine,  first  politieal  position  of,  734, 
759,  761  ;  procfamatioB  of  the  republic 
by,  783 ;  great  influence  of,  785  ;  foreign 
policy  <rf,  789 ;  retirement  4^,  84S 

Lamorici^,  General,  service  of,  during  the 
insurrection,  779;  service  of,  with  Uw 
Pope,  847 

Latin  Church,  porition  of  the,  in  the  Eaat, 
833 

Lawa  of  September,  the,  739 

"  Left,"  leaders  of  the,  733 

Leopold,  prinee,  made  king  of  Edgium, 
735 

Leuchtenberg,  duke  of,  736 

Loan,  national,  raised  by  the  people,  841 

Louis  Philippe,  chsracter  of,  719;  early 
education  of,  730 ;  marriage  of,  731  t  ac* 
cession  of,  781 ;  royal  title  of,  733 ;  policy 
of,  783 ;  income  of,  788 ;  attempts  against 
the  life  of,  730,  796,  743 ;  abdication  of; 

779 
Louts  Napoleon  (see  Napoleon) 
Luxemburg,  relinquishment  d  fortresa  o^ 

byPrusria,880 
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MaoMahow,  manhal,  in  ib»  war  with 

0«rauui7,  91 6 
MMpum,  geoeral,  and  hit  part  in  the  coup 

a^4ttU,  81 7 
Malakhoff,  taking  of  the,  897 
Haunai,  M .  de.,  8I6 
MaxnnUian,  archduke,  made  emperor  of 

Mexico,  878 ;  exeeution  of,  87ft 
Meeting,  right  of  pablie,  877 
If  ehemet  Ali,  viecroy  of  Egjpt,  762 
Mets,  French  position  at,  9n»  915 ;  eapita- 

lation  of,  919 
Mexico,  treatment  of  Evropeana  in,  854 ; 

operations  of  French  in,  807 ;  archdake 

Maximilian  made  emperor  of,  873 
Momy,  M.  de.  part  of  m  the  coup  d'etat, 

816  ;  death  of,  879 
Montpenaier,  due  de,  death  of  the,  731 
— ~-,  doe  de,  ton  of  Louis  Philippe,  mar- 

rii^  of,  to  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  7O4 


NAroLBOv  I.,  legitimate  successor  of, 
743 ;  removal  of  remains  of,  to  Paris,  763 

II.,  death  of,  743 

— — '  Charles  Louis,'  744  ;  father,  mother, 
and  brothers  of,  744 ;  earlj  vicissitudes 
and  education  of,  745;  dums  of,  745; 
attempt  of,  at  Strasburg,  J^^i  {Hu-don 
and  baoisbqient  of,  by  Louis  Philippe, 
746;  residenee  of,  in  England,  747 ;  at- 
tempt of,  at  Boulogne,  764 ;  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of,  at  Ham,  750;  escu>e 
of,  808 ;  election  of,  as  prerident  of  tne 
republic,  8O9 ;  oath  of,  8n9  •  professions 
of,  810;  character  of,  819;  coatp  tP^M 
by,  833;  re-election  of,  as  president, 
830;  decrees  of,  837 ;  proclamation  of,  as 

<— —  III.,  830—838 ;  marriage  of,  831  ; 

Srorincial  tour  of,  899 ;  attempts  on  the 
feof,  by  Pianori,  839;  by  Bellemarre, 
840 ;  by  Orsini,  850 ;  visit  of,  to  London, 
841 ;  popularity  of,  840;  campaign  of,  in 
Italy,  857;  letter  of.  to  England,  804; 
proposal  of,  for  an  International  Peace 
Congress,  870;  speech  of,  at  Auxerre, 
879 ;  failing  health  of,  881 ;  decreasing 
popularity  of,  889;  proposal  of  a  new 
constitution  by,  893 ;  campaign  of,  in 
the  German  war,  902 ;  surrenoer  of,  at 
Sedan,  913 ;  imprisonment  of,  at  Wil- 
helmshOe,  91 6;  manifesto  of,  939;  re- 
tirement of,  to  England,  949 

National  Assembly,  the,  787,  793 ;  arrest 
of,  by  Louis  Napoleon,  820 

^-—  Defence,  Government  of  the,  918; 
resignation  of  the,  997 

— —  Guard,  opposition  of,  to  the  Govern- 
ment, 767 ;  constitution  of  the,  77 1 ; 
disaffection  of  the,  778 ;  part  of,  in  the 
revolution  of  1648,  779 ;  increase  of,  907 ; 
defence  of  Paris  by,  908 

— —  workshops,  establishment  of,  783, 
785,  798;  insurrection  of  men  of  the, 
801 ;  suppression  of  the,  8O7 

Nemours,  due  de,  726,  750 

Oatbs,  abolition  of  political,  790 
Ollirier,  M.,  leader  ot  the  Opposition,  876; 

mioiatry  of,  892;  deposition  and  flight 

of,  909,  918 


Orieans,  taking  of,  by  the  Germans,  917 
,  dnchease  de,  appeal  of  the,  to  the 

Chambers,  780 

family,  the,  720 

,  duke  of,  the,  at  Lyons,  72S  ^proposed 

alliance  of  the.  with  princess  Theresa  of 

Austria,  740 ;  death  of  the,  760 
princes,  restrictions  on  political  action 

of  the,  946 

FaoIs,  OAnRisx,  death  of,  769 

— ,  Gamier,  the  younger,  789 

Palikao,  count  de,  mintsby  of,  909 ;  fall  of, 
918 

Papal  States,  letter  from  Napoleon  III.  to 
the  pope  on  the,  803 

Parieu,  statement  of,  to  the  Chambers,  908 

Paris,  fortifications  of,  759;  increased 
defence  of,  750 ;  suspicions  of  the  people 
of,  758  ;  disaflTection  of  the  middle  class 
in,  706 ;  preparations  against  revolution 
in,  708-770;  congress  of,  844;  advance 
of  the  Germans  on,  910 ;  siege  of,  917 ; 
defence  of,  919  i  sorties  from,  990,  999 ; 
attitude  of  the  people  of,  991 ;  rerictual- 
ling  of,  996;  occupation  of  by  German 
troops,  990;  garrison  of,  930;  entry  of 
Government  troops  into  and  suppression 
of  Commune  in,  949;  burning  and 
destruction  in,  949 

Perier,  M.,  ministry  of,  720 ;  death  of,  737 

Persil,  M.,  ministry  of,  736 

Persigny,  M.  de,  815 

Piedmont,  relation  of  France  to,  838 

Plebiscite,  the,  894 

Poland,  sympathy  of  the  French  with,  790 

Pomari,  qneen  of  Tahiti,  709 

Press,  prosecutioos  against  the,  798,  739, 
877 

Prince  Imperial,  birth  of  the,  849  ;  cam- 
paign of  the,  against  Frassia,  903 ;  eacape 
of  the,  to  England,  9 18 

Prussia,  misundferstandings  with,  880—883, 
898;  refusal  of  the  king  of,  to  confer 
with  French  ambassador,  899;  prepara- 
tion for  war  with,  899 ;  declaration  of  war 
with,  899;  Prince  Frederick  William  of, 
905 

Rno  Republicans,  784;  insnrrections  of, 
791,  796,  797,  981 

Reform,  demands  for,  758 ;  banquets,  705 ; 
demonstrations  in  favour  of,  700 

Regency,  arrangements  for  a,  by  the 
empwor,  853 

Republic,  Provisional  Government  of  the, 
789  ;  proclamation  of  the,  783 ;  electioa 
of  Louis  Napoleon  as  President  of  the, 
809 ;  M.  Thiers  as  President  of  the.  950 

Revolution  of  1848,  the,  709,  773—777 

Right  of  search,  abolition  of  the,  700 

Rochefort,  M.,  opposition  of,  to  the  em- 
peror, 887,  893  ;  sentence  on,  888,  893 

Rollin,  Ledru,  759 

Rome,  occupation  of,  by  French  troops, 
820 ;  withorawal  of  French  troops  from, 
880 

Russia,  attitude  of.  833  ;  emperor  of,  834 
war  with,  834  |  death  of  the  emperor  of 
837 
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SAmoiKiA,  ilUaaoe  with  Uag  of,  ac»mk 
Rnssia,  836 

S^nt  Arnaud,  manba],  8l6 

SftToy  and  Nice,  eemtion  of,  to  Franee,  86a 

Sebastopol,  aieire  of«  8SS  j  taking  of,  837 

Sedan,  baUIe  of,  gi9 

Senate,  funetiona  of  the,  817 1  addzeaa 
to  the,  on  the  eatabliahment  of  the 
empire,  830 

Sodetiea,  political,  in  Franee,  733 ;  organ- 
isation of,  733,  748 ;  leaden  of«  749 

Spain,  Carlist  war  in,  743  i  revolution  in, 
886;  abdication  of  queen  of,  889;  pro- 
posal of  Prince  Leopold  of  HohensoUecB 
for  the  throne  of,  897 

Spanish  marriages,  the,  75i 

Strasbonrf  •  capitulation  of,  917 

Sweden  and  Norwaj,  aUiaaea*  of  FruuM 
with,  838 

Switserland,  demand  naade  on,  hj  Austria 
and  Fruasiaxeapecting  political  refageea, 
743 

Takiti,  attempt  of  France  to  obtain,  76s 
Thiers,  H.,  7S9;    made  ministnr  of  the 

interior,  734;   ministry   of,   740,   760; 

efforts  of,  to  prerent  the  revolution,  777 ; 

acquiescence  of,  with  the  empire,  848 ; 

made  presidentof  the  National  Assembii , 

999 ;  president  of  the  republic,  950 
Thomas,  Clement,  colonel,  796 ;  command 

of  during  the  Revolution,  804  f  execution 

of,  by  the  Communists,  933 
Toul,  reduction  of  the  fortress  of,  by  the 

Germans,  917 
Tkeaty  of  peace,  between  Tuzki^  and  £gipt» 


756;  with  Sweden  and  Norway,  89V 1  of 
peace  with  Russia,  844 ;  of  Tillafimmi, 
861 ;  of  eommeroe,  87< ;  secrsi,  betwoea 
France  and  Prussia,  89S ;  of  peace  be- 
tween France  and  Oermaay,  936,  9il 

Triple  Alliance,  the,  743 

TroehUt  general,  propo^d  as  preaideat  of 
the  ministry,  909 ;  head  of  tiie  neriontl 
defence,  91 8 

Turkey  and  Egypt,  dispvtes  between,  731; 
war  between,  749 


Uviona  and  asaufiefkini,  laws 

794 
United  States,  claims  of,  for 

73« 


ViBHHA,  coBferenoe  of,  884 
Versailles,  seat  of  government  at»  939; 
camp  at,  937 

Wab,  of  Turkey  and  S^ypt,  7B9|  pii^  in 
Fvaace,  759 ;  opposition  of  M.  Gmaet 
to,  767*  with  Ruasia,  83ft;  in  Italy, 
856;  in  China,  814,  8fl9;  in  Algeria, 
741;  74s.  747,  763,  7A9k  879.  93*.  910  i  in 
Syria,  863;  in  Mesioo,  869,  879  i  with 
Germany,  809;  theatre  of  the^  with 
Oemaay,  909,  910 

Weisseoburg,  battie  of,  903     ' 

Woerth,  battle  of,  904 

Working  daises,  distress  of  the,  789 

Workshops,  the  national,  783,  7S3f  796^ 
inaurrection  of  men  employed  is  the, 
801;  Buppressi4Mi  of  the,  807 
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Steel  engraved  Portraits.    2  vols.,  8vo.,  doth,  price  2zs. 

Do.  Do.  3  vols.,  post  8vo.,  doth,  Z5S. 

Do.  Do.  z  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  5s. 

History  of  tite  Reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  King  of  Sfiain. 

By   William  H.   Prescott.     With   beautiful  Steel  engraved  Portraits. 

3  vols.,  post  8vo.,  doth,  Z5s. 
Do.  Do.         3  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  doth,  price /"r.  zzs.  6d. 

Do.         Do.  z  vol.  (containing  vols.  I.  and  IL),  5s. 

Do.  Do.  z  vol.  (containing  vol.  III.  and  Essays),  5s. 

History  of  tlie  Reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth.    By  William 

Robertson,  D.D.  With  an  accotmt  of  the  Emperor's  Life*  after  his  abdica- 
tton,  by  William  H.  Prescott.  With  Portraits,  a  vols.,  8vo.,  doth, 
price  azs. 

Do.  Po.  a  vols.,  post  8vo.,  cloth,  zos. 

Do.         Do.         z  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  doth,  5s. 


Monstrelets  Chronicles  of  England  and  France,    From  the 

Text  of  Colond  Johnes.  With  Notes  and  upwards  of  zoo  Woodcuts 
(imlform  with  Froissart).    a  vols.,  super-royal,  8vo.,  Roxbuighe,  price  242. 

The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.     By  J.  LOTHROP  MOTLEY. 

In  3  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  i8s. 
Do.         Do.         New  Edition,  Complete  in  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.,  cloth, 
gilt  edges,  6s. 

A  History  of  British  India,  from  the  Earliest  Period  of 

English  Intercourse  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Chales  Macfarlne.  With 
Additions  to  the  Year  1858  by  a  late  Editor  of  the  Delhi  Gazette.  IllustnUed 
with  numerous  Engravings.     Post  8vo.,  price  5s.,  cloth  gilt. 


HISTORY— conttrttud. 

Fraissarfs  Chronicks  of  England,  France  and  Spain,  &c. 

New  Edition,  from  the  text  of  Colonel  johnes.  With*  Notes,  a  Life  of 
the  Author,  an  Essay  on  his  Works,  and  a  Critidsm  on  his  History.  Embel- 
lished with  X20  beautiful  Woodcuts,  iUustrative  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  &c. 
a  vols.,  super-royal  8vo,  Roxbur^e,  price  25s. 

T/te  Fall  of  Rome   and  the   Rise  of  New  Nationalities. 

Showing  the  Connection  between  Ancient  and  Modem  History.  By  the  Rev. 
John  G.  Sheppard,  D.C.L.    Post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.,  doth,  75P  pages. 

Bancrofts  History  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Dis- 
covery of  the  American  Continent  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  1776. 
7  vols.,  fcap.  8vo,  Roxburghe,  15s. 

The  History  of  France,  from  the  Invasion  of  the    Franks 

under  Clovis  to  the  Present  Time.  Including  the  War  of  1870-71.  By  Emile 
DE  BONNECHOSE.    A  new  Edition.   Post  8vo,  doth,  price  7s.  6d. 

History  of  France,  from   the   Conquest   of  Gaul  by  the 

Romans  to  the  Peace  of  1856.   By  Amelia  B.  Edwards.    Price  is. 


READERS  AND  RECITERS. 

IS.  each.    (Postage  ad.) 

Routledge*s  Readings  (Comic),    With  Portrait  of  Mr,  J.  L. 

Toole  as  Serjeant  Buzfu£. 

Routledge's  Readings  (Popular).  With  Portrait  of  Mr. 
J.  c.  M.  Bellew. 

Routledg^s  Readings  {Dramatic),     With  Portrait  of  Mr. 

Phelps. 

The  Popular  Reciter:  120  Pieces.  Selected  by  J.  E.  Car- 
penter. 

T/te  Comic  Reciter :  120  Pieces.  Selected  by  J.  E.  Car- 
penter. 

Tlte   Sunday   School  Reciter:    73    Pieces.     Selected  by 

J.  Erskine  Clarke,  M.A.    4d.  cloth  limp. ;  6d.  cloth  gilt. 

The  Modem  Speaker  and  Reciter,  Including  Comic,  Popu- 
lar, Dramatic^  Readings.  Edited  by  EDMUND  Routledge.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

The  Standard  Reciter.      Containing  Comic  and  Popular 

Recitations.   Edited  by  J.  E.  Carpenter.    Fcap.,  half-roan,  price  2S.  6d. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Routledge's  Illustrated  Natural  History.    By  the  Rev.  J.  G. 

Wood,  M.A-  With  more  than  1,500  Illustrations  by  Coleman,  Wolp, 
Harrison  Weir,  Wood,  Zwbcker,  and  others.  3  vols.,  super-royal,  doth, 
price  /9.  14s.  The  volumes  are  also  sold  separate^,  viz. : — Mammalia,  with 
600  Illustrations,  z8s.;  Birds,  with  500  lUustrationSi  z8s.;  Reptiles,  Fishes,  and 
Insects,  400  Illustrations,  z8s. ;  hall-calf,  25s. 

Routledge's  Illustrated  Natural  History  of  Man,    Being  an 

Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Uncivilized  Races  of  Men.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  With  more  than  600  Original  Illustra- 
tions by  ZWECKER,  Danby,  Angas,  Handley,  and  others.  Engraved  by  the 
Brothers  Dalziel.  Vol.  I.,  Afiica,  z8s. ;  VoL  II.,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Polynesia,  America,  Asia,  and  Ancient  Europe,  aos.  a  vols,  super-royal  8vo., 
cloth,  38s. ;  half-cal^  50s. 

The  New  Illustrated  Natural  History.    By  the  Rev.  J.  G. 

Wood,  M.A.  With  600  Illustrations  by  Wolf,  Zwecker,  Coleman,  Har- 
vey, and  others.    Super-royal  8vo.,  cloth,  price  ;fz.  zs. 

An  Illustrated  Natural  History.    By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood, 

M.A.  With  500  Illustrations  by  William  Harvey,  and  8  fuU-page  Plates  bj 
Wolf  and  Harrison  Weir.    Post  8vo.,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

A  Popular  Natural  History.    Adapted  for  Young  Readers. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  With  700  Illustrations  by  Wolf,  Weir.  &c.  4to., 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  12s.  6d. 

The  Boy's  Own  Natural  History.    By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood, 

M.A.    With  400  Illustrations.    3s.  6d.  doth. 

Sketc/ies  and  Anecdotes  of  Animal  Life.     By  the  Rev.  J.  G. 

Wood.    Illustrated  by  Harrison  Weir.    Fcap.  8vo.,  doth,  3s.  6d. 

Animal  Traits  and  Characteristics ;  or,  Sketches  and  Anec- 
dotes of  Animal  Life.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD.  With  Illustrations.  Fcap. 
8vo.,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

White's  Natural  History  of  Selbortte.     A  New  Edition. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  and  Illustrated  with  above  200  Illustrations 
by  W.  Harvey.    Findy  printed.    Fcap.  8vo.,  doth,  3s.  6d. 

My  Featliered  Friends  :  Being  Descriptions  and  Anecdotes 

of  various  Birds.     By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.    Fcap.  8vo.,  3s,  6d. 

Our  Domestic  Pets.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD.  With  Illus- 
trations by  the  Brothers  Dalziel.    Fcap.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Dogs  afid  their  Ways.    Illustrated  by  numerous  Anecdotes, 

compiled  from  Authentic  Sources.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Williams.  With 
Illustrations.     Fcap.  8vo«,  doth,  3s.  6d. 

Sagacity  of  Animals.    With  60  Engravings  by  Harrison 

Weir.    Small  4to.,  3s.  6d. 


NATURAL  HlSTOKY—con/ittmi, 

The  Young  Naturalist    By  Mrs.  LoUDON.      l6mo.,  cloth, 

lUustxatod,  IS.  6d. 

TJte  Child's  First  Book  of  Natural  History.    By  Miss  Bond. 

With  loo  Illustrations.     z6mo.,  cloth,  is.  6(L 

Tlie  Common  Objects  of  the  Country,     By  the  Rev.  J.  G. 

Wood.    With  Illustrations  by  Coleman,  containing  150  of  the  "Objects" 
•  beautifully  printed  in  Colours.    Cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  3s.  6d. 

Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  price  is.,  in  fancy  boards,  with  plain  Plates. 

Common  British  Beetles,     By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD,  M.A. 

with  Woodcuts  and  Twelve  pages  of  Plates,  illustrating  all  the  Varieties  of 
Beetles,  beautifully  printed  in  Colours  by  Edmund  Evans.  Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth, 
gilt  edges,  price  3s.  6d. 

A  Cheap  Edition,  in  fancy  boards,  is. 

Westwood's  (Professor)  British  Butterflies  and  their  Trans- 

farmations.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  beautifully  Coloured  by  hand.  Im- 
perial 8vo.,  cloth,  i2s.  6d. 

British  Butterflies.      Figures   and   Descriptions   of  every 

Native  Species,  with  an  Account  of  Butterfly  Life.  With  71  Coloured  Figures 
of  Butterflies,  all  of  exact  life-size,  and  67  Figures  of  Caterpillars,  Chrysalides, 
&c.    By  W.  S.  Coleman.    Fcap.,  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d. 

A  Cheap  Edition,  with  plain  Plates,  fancy  boards,  price  is. 

The  Common  Moths  of  England.     By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD, 

M.A.  12  Plates  printed  in  Colours,  comprising  100  objects.  Cloth,  gilt  edges, 
3s.  6d. 

A  Cheap  Edition,  with  plain  Plates,  boards,  is. 

British  Entomology :  Containing  a  Familiar  and  Technical 

Description  of  the  Insects  most  common  to  the  localities  of  the  British  Isles. 
By  Makia  E.  Catlow.    With  16  pages  of  Coloured  Plates.     Cloth,  5s. 

Spider  Spinnings;    or^  Adventures  in  Insect-Land.     By 

G.  L.  M.    With  Illustrations.     Fcap.,  2s.  cloth. 

AU  the  incidents  in  this  Tale  are  based  on  actual  facts,  established  by  the  care- 
ful observation  of  Naturalists. 

The  Poultry  Book.    By  W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  F.Z.S.,  assisted 

by  the  following  gentlemen :— Mr.  E.  Hewitt,  Mr.  R.  Teebay,  Mr.  F.  ZuR- 
horst,  Mr.  P.  H.  Jones,  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  the  Rev.  A,  G.  Brook,  the  late 
Mr.  B.  p.  Brent,  and  many  other  Eminent  Authorities.  With  30  full-page 
Illustrations  of  the  different  Varieties,  drawn  from  Life  by  Harrison  Weir, 
and  printed  in  Colours  by  Leighton  Brothers ;  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  Im- 
perial 8vo.,  handsomely  bound  in  doth,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  price  ais. 

Pigeons.    By  W.  B.  TEGETMEIER,  F.Z.S.,  Assisted  by  the 

following  Authorities :— The  Members  of  the  National  Columbarian  Society, 
Society,  Mr.  F.  Esquilant,  Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  Mr.  Jones  Percival, 
Mr.  P.  H.  Jones,  Rev.  A.  G.  Brook,  Mr.  Betty,  the  late  Mr.  Brent,  and 
many  other  Eminent  Fanciers.  With  27  Coloured  Representations  of  the  dif- 
ferent Varieties,  drawn  from  Life  by  Harrison  Weir,  and  printed  in  Colours 
by  Leighton  Brotliers,  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  Imperial  8vo.,  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  los.  6d. 


NATURAL' HISTORY— <ftf«iS&n«fl/.       /I  y 

7>4^  Homing  or  Carrier  Pigeon:  Its  History,  Management, 

and  Method  of  Training.     By  W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  F.Z.S.    xs.  boards. 

British  Birds'  Eggs  and  Nests,   By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  ATKINSON. 

With  original  Illustrations  by  W.  S.  Coleman,  printed  in  Colours.  Fcap. 
doth,  gilt  edges,  prioe  3s.  6d. 

A  Cheap  Edition,  in  fancy  boards,  zs. 

British  Birds'  Eg^s.    By  RICHARD  Laishley.    With  20 

Pages  of  Coloured  Plates,  embracing  zoo  subjects.    Cloth,  5s. 

British  Conchology,     A  Family  History  of  the  Molluscs 

inhabiting  the  British  Isles.  By  G.  B.  Sowerby,  F.L.S.  With  20  Pages  of 
Coloured  Plates,  embracing  Z50  subjects.     Cloth,  5s. 

The  Commqn  Objects  of  the  Sea  Shore,    With  Hints  for  the 

Aquarium.'  By  the  Rev.  J.   G.   Wood.     The  Fine   Edition,  with  the 
<*   Illustrations  by  G.   B.  Sowerbt,  beautifully  printed  in  Colouxs.     Fcap. 
8vo.,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

Also,  price  zs.,  a  Cheap  Edition,  with  the  plates  plain. 

British  Crustacea:  Comprising  a  Familiar  Account  of  their 

Classification  and  Habits.  By  Adam  White,  F.L-S.  With  20  Pages  of 
Coloured  Plates,  embracing  zao  subjects.    Cloth,  5s. 

The  Fresh-Water  and  Salt- Water  Aquarium,     By  the 

Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A,  With  zz  Coloured  Plates,  containing  Z26  objects. 
Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

A  Cheap  Edition,  with  plain  Plates,  boards,  zs. 

/      ^      The  Aquarium  of  Marine  and  Fresh-  Water  Animals  and 

Plants.  By  G.  B.  Sowerbt,  F.L.S.  With  20  pages  of  Coloured  Plates, 
embracing  Z20  subjects.    Cloth,  5s. 

Garden  Botany:   Containing    a    Familiar  and   Scientific 

Description  of  most  ot  the  Hardy  and  Half-Hardy  Plants  introduced  into  the 
Flewer^^arden.  By  Agnes  Catlow.  With  20  pages  of  Coloured  Illus- 
trations, embracing  67  Plates.    5s. 

The  Kitchen  and  Flower-Garden ;  or,  The  Culture  in  the 

—  open  ground  of  Roots,  Vegetables,  Herbs,  and  Fruits,  and  of  Bulbous, 
Tuberous,  Fibrous,  Rooted,  and  Shrubby  Flowers.  By  Eugene  Sebastian 
Dblambr.    Ecap..  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  3s.  6d. 
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Greenhouse  Botany:  Containing  a  Familiar  and  Technical 

Description  of  the  Exotic  Plants  intrcxluced  into  the  Greenhouse.  By  Agnes 
Catlow.    With  so  pages  of  Coloured  Illustrations.    5s. 

Wild  Flowers ;   How  to   See,  and  how  to  Gather  them. 

With  Remarks  on  the  Economical  and  Medicinal  Uses  of  oar  Native  Plants. 
By  Spencer  Thomson,  M.D.  A  New  Edition,  entirely  Revised,  with  Z7Z 
Woodcuts,  and  8  large  Coloured  Illustrations  by  Noel  Humphrets.  Fcap. 
Sva,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  prioe  3s.  6d. 

Also,  price  2S.,  in  boards,  a  Cheap  Edition,  with  plain  Plates. 
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The  bofrower  must  return  this  item  cm  or  before 
the  last  date  stamped  below.  If  another  user 
places  a  recall  for  this  item,  die  borrower  will 
be  notified  of  the  need  for  an  earlier  return. 

Non-receipt  of  overdue  notices  does  not  exempt 
the  borrower  from  overdue  fines. 
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